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The White Oak. 


F the Oaks which inhabit the New World, the White 
Oak (Quercus alba) is most akin to the common and 
familiar tree of all European countries—the Oak of myths 
and of poetry, of Dodona and Hercynia, the tree which 
Celt and Briton worshiped, which ‘shaded the Druids’ 
sacred fire, and has in all times been the emblem of strength 
and longevity. And here in America, when we think 
or speak in a general way of an Oak- tree, it is the White 
Oak which naturally most often presents itself to the mind, 
as the leaves and fruit of this tree resemble more nearly 
than those of any of our other species the conventional 
Oak-leaves and acorns with which we have become famil- 
iar from childhood. 

The American White Oak is a noble tree. In girth of 
stem and stoutness of branches it is not second to its Old 
World relative ; and there are very few American Oaks 
which grow over such a wide stretch of country, or are so 
generally multiplied. The Burr Oak, perhaps, when it-has 
grown under the most favorable conditions, produces tim- 
ber which is stronger and more solid than that of the 
White Oak, but there is no American Oak which furnishes 
universally and over such large areas such a high quality 
of timber. 

As it grows in the dense forests of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, or of the valley of the lower Ohio, the White Oak 
sends up a tall and massive stem destitute of branches to 
a height sometimes of sixty or eighty feet, and crowned 
with a narrow head of comparatively small branches. In 
less favorable climates or on thinner soil it is a smaller 
tree, with a shorter trunk and larger branches, which ex- 
tend laterally in proportion as the individual has found 
room for their development. 

The White Oak owes its name to the color of the bark, 
which is light gray or sometimes nearly white on vigor- 
ous trees, with a surface broken into long, narrow, rather 
thin scales. The character of the surface is the same on 
~ young and on old trees, and only varies slightly in color 
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on different individuals, and, as it is unlike the bark of any 
other Oak-tree of eastern America, it furnishes the most 
ready means for distinguishing this tree at a glance at all 
seasons of the year. ‘The inner bark, as is the case with 
that of many other Oaks, possesses astringent properties, 
and has found a place in our materia medica in the form 
of decoctions. : 

The wood of the White Oak is very heavy, a cubic foot 
of dry wood of average quality weighing rather more than 
forty-six pounds; it is strong, hard, tough and close 
grained. The annual layers of growth are marked by nu- 
merous rows of the open ducts present more or less in all 
Oak-wood. The broad and prominent medullary rays are 
silvery white, and make a handsome contrast with the 
light brown color of the body of the wood, 

The leaves of the White Oak when they first unfold are 
tinged with red and coated with silvery white tomentum. 
At this time, when the tree is covered also with its catkins 
of yellow flowers, the White Oak presents a beautiful ap- 
pearance in the forest, and is perhaps more distinct and 
attractive than at any other season of the year. As the 
leaves grow they lose their hairy covering, and at maturity 
are quite smooth ; they are obovate-oblong in general out- 
line, and obliquely cut into three to nine obtuse, mostly 
entire lobes, which vary considerably on different trees in 
number and breadth and in the depth of the sinuses which 
separate them. These sometimes penetrate nearly to the 
midrib, making the leaf appear almost pinnatifid. The 
leaves when fully grown are six or eight inches long by two 
or three broad, and are borne on stout petioles. Late in 
the autumn, after the leaves of many of the trees with 
which the White Oak grows have begun to fall, they turn 
gradually first yellow and orange and then deep vinous 
red or sometimes bright scarlet. The brilliancy of their 
autumn coloring is retained for a long time, and, as the 
leaves die, they turn gradually brown and fall slowly, many 
remaining on the branches through the winter and until 
the buds of another year begin to open. 

The sterile flowers, like those of our other Oaks, are pro- 
duced in slender, naked, hanging catkins, which are single, 
or often several together from the same lateral scaly bud. 
The male flower consists of a lobed yellow calyx and six to 
eight stamens with conspicuous yellow anthers. The female 
flowers, which are composed of a three-lobed sessile 
stigma and a three-celled ovary enclosed by a scaly bud- 
like involucre which grows into the cup of the acorn, are 
solitary or clustered near the base of the shoots of the year. 
The fruit, like that of all the so-called White Oaks, ripens 
at the end of the first season. This character best distin- 
guishes these trees from the so-called Black Oaks, which 
require two summers for the maturity of their fruit. The 
acorn when fully grown is sometimes an inch long, or 
often smaller at the north ; it is slender, ovoid or oblong, 
chestnut brown, and enclosed for about one-third of its 
length in a pale, hemispherical, saucer-shaped cup, which 
is covered with tubercles at maturity. The fruit is sessile, 
or sometimes produced on slender stalks an inch or more 
long, the two forms appearing occasionally on the same 
tree—a peculiarity also of the Old World Oak. 

The White Oak grows from northern Maine, Ontario and 
the lower peninsula of Michigan to the shores of Tampa 
Bay, in Florida. It ranges west to western Missouri and 
Arkansas, and to the valley of the Brazos River, in Texas. 
In some parts of this great region it forms more than half 
of the forest-growth. It is especially abundant in the ~ 
group of states which contain the ranges of the southern 
Appalachian Mountains and inthe valley of the middle por- , 
tion of the Mississippi River. The White Oak grows on 
nearly all soils except those saturated with stagnant water. 
It attains its greatest size on the rich lands of river-bottoms, 
and produces in such situations its most valuable timber. 
Mr. Robert Ridgway, whose excellent observations upon 
the trees of the Lower Wabash and White River valleys, in 
Indiana, are published in the Proceedings of the United 
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number of White Oaks produced on different soils. He 
found that the average trunk-diameter of ten trees growing 
on bottom-land was 4.59 feet, and that their average total 
height was 123.60 feet, while of seven trees growing on 
gravelly uplands in the same region the average trunk- 
diameter was 2.40 feet, and the average total height only 
99.82 feet. 

The White Oak was noticed by the earliest botanists who 
explored the North American flora. Bannister, the English 
minister,who died in Virginiain 1692, knew it; Clayton, whose 
Virginia plants were published by Gronovius, remarked 
on the resemblance of its leaves to those of the English 
Oak ; and Catesby published in 1731, in his ‘‘ Natural His- 
tory of Carolina,” the first portrait of the foliage and fruit 
of this tree. It is said to have been cultivated in England 
as early as 1724, and Michaux, late in the same century, 
sent great quantities of the acorns and young plants to 
enrich the forests of France. Such a valuable tree was 
naturally sought for by European planters, who a hundred 
years ago were keener than they are to-day in their search 
for exotic timber-trees. Efforts to grow it successfully in 
Europe have, however, always failed; and a good speci- 
men of this or of any of the other American species of the 
White Oak group is probably not to be found there. The 
reason of this is not easily explained, for nearly all the 
Black Oaks, especially the Red Oak, the Scarlet Oak and 
the Pin Oak, grow rapidly and live as long in Europe as 
they do in this country. Here the White Oak, although it 
is a difficult tree to transplant, and is best grown from seed 
planted where the tree is to remain, grows very rapidly, 
and is one of the most desirable and ornamental of all our 
native trees for the embellishment of large parks and 
gardens. 

The value of the White Oak from an economic point of 
view is not easily overestimated. It supplies the principal 
part of the American oak of commerce, and is very largely 
used throughout the country in ship-building, in all sorts 
of construction, in the manufacture of carriages and agri- 
cultural implements, for railway-ties, fencing, cabinet- 
making, the interior finish of buildings, and for cooperage, 
fuel, etc. For years it has been exported in immense 
quantities in the form of staves for wine and other casks, for 
which purpose there is a large and increasing demand for it 
in Europe, and in California, where no Oak furnishing wood 
suitable for this purpose grows. ‘There are still great 
bodies of this timber standing in the United States, espe- 
cially in western North and South Carolina and in eastern 
Tennessee and Kentucky and in Arkansas. Railroads, 
however, are penetrating these Oak-forests, which inaccessi- 
bility has thus far preserved from the axe of the lumberman 
and the settler. Every year the supply is becoming less, 
and if it is fair to judge of the future of our forests by their 
past, white oak as a great forest-product must eventually 
disappear. The time hasalready arrived when the White Oak 
is worth preserving. Few of our trees, indeed, better deserve 
care, especially as a danger more serious even than the axe 
is threatening to exterminate the White Oak in the very 
region where it grows naturally in the greatest abundance. 
The acorns of this tree, like those of the other Oaks with 
annual fructification, are, unfortunately, sweet, and are, 
therefore, hunted for and devoured by the hogs which are 
allowed to roam at will in great bands through the forests 
of the southern states. They eat the White Oak acorns 
and pass by the bitter fruit of the Black Oaks, which are, 
therefore, gradually getting possession of the soil and 
driving out more valuable species, so that it will be a 
question of time only, if the pasturage of the southern 
forests is continued, when their most valuable tree will 
disappear. 

The density of the original forest-covering of eastern 
America prevented, except in rare cases, the growth of 
broad-branched, spreading trees such as we so much ad- 
mire in some of the old forests and parks of England. 
There are exceptions, however, and fine old wide-spreading 
White Oaks are occasionally met with in the eastern states. 
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Such trees are those at Waverly, in Massachusetts, which 
have already appeared in this journal (vol. iii., p. 81), and 
such is the tree which appears on pages 6 and 7 of the 
present issue. It is growing on the grounds of Mr. W. H. 
Fearing, near Jobstown, New Jersey ; the diameter of the 
trunk is six feet at three feet from the ground, and the 
branches cover a circle 120 feet across. Larger trunks are 
not uncommon, but such a magnificent expanse of foliage 
is rare. The tree is fortunate, too, in having escaped mu- 
tilation by wind and storm. It has lost no large limbs, 
shows no dead or dying wood, and is in vigorous health. 
Altogether the tree is a fine example of what the White 
Oak can become under favorable conditions, and what 
character of trees the people who inhabit America three or 
four hundred years hence will have before their eyes if 
the present generation of planters plants wisely, and their 
descendants value trees for what they are worth and be- 
stow upon them the care they deserve. 


Disratcues from Washington state that Secretary Noble 
has asked the War Department for two companies of 
cavalry to protect the additions to the Yosemite Park 
and the Tulare Sequoia Reservation from the dangers that 
beset all Government forests when not under military con- 
trol. The presence of troops has alone kept the forests 
and game of the Yellowstone Park from extermination, and 
no doubt the visible presence of the force of the Federal 
authority in the shape of armed and uniformed men will 
do much to prevent wanton destruction of the nation’s 
property by fire and trespass of various kinds. In spite of 
the smallness of our army and the vast area over which 
our public forests are scattered, we still feel that these for- 
ests would be safer under the control of the army than under 
‘any other administration. As matters now stand, the army 
is the only force that will be likely to represent with any firm- 
ness the dignity of the nation against local interest, and 
against the right which herders and lumbermen, and, in fact, 
Settlers of all kind, feel they have acquired by long usage, 
to cut or pasture or burn over the woods on the public 
lands as it may seem for their profit or pleasure to do so. 


Old Methods of Preserving Seeds for Transportation. 


ale Gentleman's Magazine for 1760 and 1769 gives some 

interesting notes on the methods then employed in treat- 

ing seeds for long voyages. Four methods are described, one 

as originating with Linnzus, and the other three with John 
Lewis, Esq., F.R.S. 

Mr. Lewis’ first method was tried with acorns of the English 

Oak, and consisted in wrapping the acorns separately in thin 


sheets of ‘“‘common yellow bees-wax,” warmed so as to be. 


pliable ; then adding a coating of ‘““brewers’ loam” moistened 
with a thick solution of gum-Arabic. The acorns were after- 
ward placed in a ‘chip box,” the interstices being filled with 
dry ‘‘house sand,” and the box stowed away in a dry cask, 
from which, after nearly ten months, they were taken out (on 
arriving at Georgia) ‘‘in a state of vegetation, and being set, 
soon germinated and grew.” 

Spanish chestnuts were made to retain their germinating 
power for nearly a year on a sea voyage by pouring a melted 
mixture of bees-wax and mutton suet over the nuts in an 
earthen jar; and similarly by using pure bees-wax. Mr. Lewis 
laments, however, that in one instance, at least, a supply of 
chestnuts from Spain failed to grow under this process; but 
he subsequently learned that the nuts had been “ thoroughly 
kiln-dried” to prevent their moulding on the voyage. 

The third process tried is similar to the first, with the excep- 
tion that the nuts were simply wrapped in small sheets of 
wax. The bottom of the box to contain the nuts was then 
covered with melted wax to a depth of an inch, and when the 
wax became partly cooled the nuts were packed in regular 
layers and the interstices of the last layer filled up with warm, 
pliable wax ; a wooden cover was then secured over all. The 
acorns thus encased were placed in a dry closet for one year. 
At the end of this time they were transmitted for examina- 
tion ‘‘to Mr. William Aiton, botanic gardener to Her Royal 


Highness the princess dowager of Wales at Kew.” Mr. Lewis - 


states that in a letter subsequently received from Aiton the 
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acorns were found to be ina good state of preservation and 
when planted germinated successfully. 

Mr. Ellis remarks that the above methods may suffice for 
carrying seeds to and from the East Indies, but that they have 
not been sufficiently tested for larger voyages, and, therefore, 
recommends “to the curious” the following method con- 
trived by Linneeus, ‘which has been tried,” and, Linneus 
affirms, ‘‘has never failed” : 

“Put the seeds in a cylindrical glass bottle, fill the inter- 
stices with dry sand to prevent their lying too close together 
and that they may perspire freely through the sand; then cork 
the bottle, or tie a bladder over its mouth. Then take a glass 
vessel so much larger than the one containing the seeds that 
when the latter is suspended in it there may be a vacant space 
on all sides of two inches between the two glasses, which 
must be filled with four-fifths of nitre and one-fifth of equal 
parts of common salt and sal-ammoniac, well pounded and 
mixed together. This saline mass, which should be rather 
moist, will always be so cold that the seeds in the inner glass 
will never suffer during their voyage from the heat of the sun.” 

Mr. Ellis concludes with these judicious words: ‘Perhaps 
Dr. Linnzus’ method will answer the end. I think it worth 
the trial, especially as he assures us it never fails.” To this 
the editor comments with some warmth: “This seems to be 
an insinuation to the prejudice of Linnzeus’ character, the 
publication of which the reader will the less approve when 
told that this very method was communicated by Linnzeus ina 
letter to Mr. Ellis in consequence of Mr. Ellis having applied 
by letter to him for information on this subject.” 

Washington, D. C. George B. Sudworth. 


Cranberries in Wisconsin. 


N former issues we have given at some length accounts 
of the Cranberry as it is cultivated in the bogs of 
Cape Cod and New Jersey. The following article on the 
Cranberry in Wisconsin was prepared by Professor Goff 
and published in a recent number of the Farmer's Review : 


In several central counties of Wisconsin are extensive 
marshes, in which the Cranberry-plant is indigenous. 
From time immemorial the Indians of the country have 
feasted upon this grateful fruit in its season, and from the 
first settlement of those regions, farmers, lumbermen and 
others, at least in productive years, gathered their full winter’s 
supply of cranberries from the spontaneous harvests. 
not until the railway had penetrated these wilds did any 
quantity of the fruit ever reach an outside market, or were the 
rudest attempts made at improving the marshes, or at intro- 
ducing the most primitive culture. The crop borne, bountiful 
in some seasons and very scanty in others, was entirely at the 
mercy of the elements. When these were favorable the un- 
gathered harvest returned to the soil that gave it by the 
thousand bushels. But fire or drought or untimely frosts 
often so far cut off the yield that only the leisurely Indian found 
time or patience to avail himself of it. It is scarcely more 
than twenty years since the first systematic attempts were 
made at improving these extensive marshes, or at gathering 
the fruit on a commercial scale. A few years previous to 1870 
interest began to be awakened in Cranberry-culture in the 
vicinity of Berlin, in the eastern part of the state, and the more 
available tracts of Cranberry-land began to be improved in a 
primitive way by clearing out brush and fallen trees and exca- 
vating ditches for the better control of the water. A few 
years later (about 1873) railroads were extended eastward and 
west across the central part of the state, which opened up 
hundreds of square miles of native Cranberry-marshes. The 
success that had been attained in the neighborhood of Berlin 
gave a stimulus to the industry in this new field, and soon 
capital and enterprise began to be attracted there. 

From that time to the present the business has shown a 
gradual, but tolerably steady advance, both in the area culti- 
vated and in the methods, untilat last the output of cranberries 
in the average season amounts to about 5,000 barrels. The 
greater part of this aggregate, however, is as yet gathered 
from wholly unimproved marshes. How long this increase 
will continue it is impossible to estimate. The market for 
cranberries may be considered as almost unlimited, and if all 
the Wisconsin marshes were available for improvement the 
present annual product might be multiplied by thousands. But 
while one may in places ramble ten miles in a straight line 
over continuous native Cranberry marshes, the conditions are 
such that only the areas lying near the railroads can be profit- 
ably improved. Owing to the quaggy nature of the soil of the 
marshes horses are scarcely available either for traffic or 
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labor, and it will only be after the construction of costly roads 
that the marshes located at a distance from the railways can 
be utilized. At present the locations adjoining the railroads 
that are fortunately situated as regards water supply are for 
the most part in a fair state of improvement. 

The methods of culture practiced in Wisconsin are of a 
much more primitive kind than those in use at Cape Cod and 
in New Jersey. Very few of the Wisconsin marshes that are 
considered improved have ever been systematically planted. 
The “improvements” consist simply in clearing out foreign 
rubbish and in ditching the ground, so that the water may be 
under some system of control. Very few of the marshes have 
conveniences for flooding at pleasure, and the number that 
have been ‘‘turfed”’ and systematically planted is perhaps still 
smaller. The ‘“turfing” consists in breaking up the tough 
sod of the marshes at a dry time, and piling the turf into heaps 
for burning. This destroys most of the native plants that 
interfere with the growth of the Cranberry-shrub, and leaves 
the ground in a smooth condition for planting. The process 
of sanding the marshes, so common in the east, has scarcely 
been attempted in Wisconsin. Sand is rarely sufficiently avail- 
able in the marshes to make the expense warrantable, and it 
is, indeed, a question if much would be gained by the pro- 
cess. The comparatively few Cranberry-beds that have been 
planted in Wisconsin have been set with the native plants of 
the locality. Little attention has as yet been paid to varieties. 
In the Berlin district a very large and fine bugle-shaped 
variety is native and has been considerably planted in that part 
of the state. In the marshes situated in the more western dis- 
tricts this variety abounds to some extent, but is so much 
mixed with others as to render the separation of the plants a 
difficult task. I was informed by persons who are familiar 
with the Cape Cod and New Jersey marshes that nearly all the 
varieties grown there are to be found wild in Wisconsin. 

It cannot be denied that the northern latitude and the con- 
sequent danger of early frosts is a drawback to Cranberry cul- 
ture in Wisconsin. But experience shows that this drawback 
is by no means fatal to success. In the more improved 
marshes, where the ground is kept free from grass, and so 
becomes, to some extent, warmed by the sun, frosts are found 
to be less injurious than in the wild ones. Where the marshes 
can be promptly flooded, injury from frosts may be effec- 
tually prevented, and some of the other means that have 
been tried to prevent frost injuries promise good results. 
One of these, used the past season on the extensive marshes 
of Messrs. S. & A. S. Mills, at Millsonia, Monroe County, is 
especially promising and worthy of being described in detail. 
The hay that is cut during the summer upon the embank- 
ments along the ditches is left in small piles, where it partially 
dries and partially decays. By the time the frosty season 
arrives this hay is in just the condition to burn gradually, with 
a great deal of smoke and vapor. But the use of smoke as a 
preventive of frost is by no means new. The part that is 
original with the Messrs. Mills is the means used to compel 
the smoke to drift over the marshes instead of being wafted 
away by the breezes, as so often happens where this method 
is tried. A large number of campaign torches are set up at 
distances of a few yards from each other throughout the cen- 
tral part of the marsh, and as the wet-bulb thermometer gives 
its frost warning, the grass piles and the torches are lighted 
simultaneously. The heat generated by the torches is soon 


‘sufficient to start an upward current of air at the centre of the 


marsh, which immediately causes an-inward counter current 
at the surface of the ground. This wafts the smoke, steam 
and warmed air from the grass-fires around the borders of the 
marsh inward toward its centre, and the result is that the 
marsh is hovered over by something of the nature of a thin 
summer cloud. 

While it cannot be claimed that this method of protection 
from frost has been sufficiently tested, it was used the past 
autumn on the marshes of the Messrs. Mills with apparently 
complete success. The torches possess one important 
advantage over the other means that have been proposed for 
preventing frost by means of fire, viz., they can be used amid 
growing crops without in the least endangering them. If it 
must be confessed that the methods of the Wisconsin Cran- 
berry-growers are somewhat of the slipshod order as com- 
pared with the more prim and expensive practice of the 
Eastern fraternity, it must be admitted that the growers them- 
selves are not lacking in enterprise when the main question 
is at stake. They have a wide-awake State Association which 
holds its annual meeting in August to form estimates of the 
yield and agree upon a schedule of prices. To show that 


. these estimates are more than haphazard guesses, I mention 


that in the scant cranberry-crop of 1889, the total estimates, 
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which amounted to something more than 20,000 barrels, were 
within 16 barrels of the actual output of cranberries for the 
year, and the estimates of the previous year were nearly 
accurate. No good reason appears why the cranberry interest 
of Wisconsin should not, when fully developed, rival any 
other interest of this progressive state. Already the impor- 
tance of the industry is attracting eastern capital to some 
extent, and as new railroads open up tracts of Cranberry-land 
not yet available for improvement, the business will unques- 
tionably be much extended. The fine keeping quality and 
color of the Wisconsin fruit is rapidly making for it a place 
in the markets, while the ease with which the marshes are 
improved and cared for will render successful competition 
with the more limited Cranberry-regions of the older states a 
comparatively easy matter. 


Notes on North American Trees.—X XI. 


A south Florida and West Indian tree which has 
often been referred to ALyginda iniegrifola of La- 
marck differs in such important characters from the other 
species of this genus, as Kunth and Grisebach pointed out 
long ago, that it hardly seems possible to unite it with 
them without greatly emending the characters of the genus 
as generally limited to receive it. The unisexual flowers, 
cup-shaped, fleshy disc, two-celled ovary, suspended 
ovules and seed, appear to sufficiently distinguish this plant 
generically ; and I should propose for it the name of 
Gyminda,* the name of a section of Myginda established by 
Grisebach (Cat Pl. Cub. 55) for our plant. 

The genus is an anomalous one with many affinities, as 
Kunth pointed out, with /&cimee, from which, however, 
the prominent cup-shaped disc of the flower and the 
opposite leaves separate it; while it differs from all the 
American Ce/asfracee in its solitary suspended ovules. 

A specific name must be found, too, for an examination 
of the specimen (without flower and with a single fruit 
only) in Lamarck’s herbarium, now in the Museum in 
Paris, upon which he founded his Myginda integrifola, 
shows that it is not a Myginda at all but the Rhamnus 
Serrea of Vahl now referred to Condalia by Grisebach, so 
that Myginda iniegrifola must become a synonym of that 
plant. Nothing, therefore, stands in the way of associating 
with our tree the name of the distinguished botanist Grise- 
bach, who appears first to have understood its peculiar 
structure and monotypic character. The rather complicated 
synonymy of this plant as I now understand it is: 

Gymuinda Grisebachi. 

My ginda integrifolia, HBK., Nov. Gen. & Spec. vii. 66 (not 
Lamarck, Dict iv. 368).—De Candolle, Prodr. ii. 243.— 
Grisebach, Cat. Pl. Cub. 55.—Sargent, Bot Gazeffe, xi. 314.— 
Trelease, Proc. St. Louis Acad. v. 

M., pallens, Sargent, Forest Trees N. Am. roth Census 
U.S. ix. 38 (not Smith). 

M. latfoha, Chapman, F7. S. States, 76 (not Swartz).— 
Trelease, Zrans. St. Louis Acad. v. 

There is a form with rather smaller and more broadly 
obovate, thinner and very glaucous leaves, found in Cuba by 
Charles Wright (No. 81*) and distinguished by Grisebach 
as Myginda integrifola glaucescens. For this Gyminda 
Grisebachn, var. glaucescens, would be the varietal name. 

The Florida Myginda (Palmer, Key West, 1874, No. 81; 
Curtiss, No Name Key), referred usually to IZ pallens, Smith 
(see Chapman, #7 Southern States, Suppl., 612.—Tre- 
lease, Proc. St. Louis Acad. v.), turns out to be AZ. latfoha 


*Gyminda, Nov. gen. Celastracearum. Flores dioici. Calyx parvus, tubo brevi 
urceolato, lobis 4, rotundatis. Discus cupularis, crassus, 4-lobus. Petala 4, ro- 
tundata, reflexa. Stamina 4, inter discilobosinserta; filamentis subulatis, incurvis, 
excertis; antherze oblonge, introrsze, 2-locularze, loculis confluentibus, longitudin- 
aliter dehiscentibus. Oyarium, oblongum, sessile, cum disco confluens, 2-loculare ; 
stylus o; stigma terminale, 2-lobatum; oyula, in loculis solitaria, ab apice loculi pen- 
dula; raphe dorsalis. Fructus paryus, obovatus, drupaceous, carne parca, puta- 
mine crustaceo, 2-loculari. Semina pendula; testa membranacea, albumine car- 
noso. Embryo linearis, axilis; cotyledones ovate, ample ; radicula supera, hilo 
proxima. p 

Frutex vel arbor glabra. Folia opposita, oblongo-ovata, ad apice rotundata vel 
emarginata, integerrima, vel crenata, margine crasso revoluto, brevita petiolata, 
coriacea, sempervirentia. Stipulze parvee, caduceze. Flores bi-bracteatz minuti, 
subcymosi, pedunculis, axillaribus, dichatome pauci-floris. Fructus nigrus vel 
coerulescens. Species unica. Antillana et Floridana. 

Gyminda Grisebachii. 
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of Swartz, to which, I suspect, Smith’s plant also belongs. 
Professor Wittrock, of Stockholm, has most obligingly 
compared a specimen of the Florida plant with the type of 
M. latifolia preserved in Swartz’s herbarium and finds them 
identical ; and his conclusions are confirmed by a leaf 
from Swartz’s plant with which I have been favored. 

C. S. Sargent. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
New Orchids. 


CATTLEYA GRANULOSA, var. BUYSSONIANA, O’Brien, is a 
beautiful variety with ivory-white sepals and petals, and the 
front lobe of the lip rose-crimson, with some yellowish mark- 
ings. A plant was exhibited by Messrs, Linden, L’Horticulture 
Internationale, Brussels, at a meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society on October 14th last, when it received an award 
of merit.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, October 18th, p. 447, and No-* 
vember 22d, pp. 588, 589, Fig. 116. 

DENDROBIUM X CASSIOPE, Rolfe, is a very pretty little hybrid 
raised by Mr. Norman C. Cookson, of Wylam-on-Tyne, trom 
D. Faponicum fertilized with the pollenof D. nobile abliforum. 
The flowers are pure white, with a clear maroon-purple throat 
to the lip. It can well be compared with D. X evosmum and 
D. X endocharis, two of the most elegant little hybrids yet 
raised.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, November 29th, p. 620. 

CATTLEYA SUPERBA, var. ALBA, Rolfe, is a most beautiful 
pure white variety, discovered and cultivated by Mr. Edward 
S. Rand, of Para, Brazil. It is to be hoped that a stock of it 
will in time appear.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, November 29th, 
p. 620. 

CYPRIPEDIUM x ARNOLDIANUM, Manda, is a distinct and 
pretty hybrid raised from C. superbiens and C. concolor by Joseph 
Manda, Jr., of Short Hills, New Jersey, U.S.A. Itis said to have 
flowered when lessthan twoyears old,the quickest timeonrecord ~ 
for a Cypripedium. The flowers are lemon-yellow, with vinous 
purple nerves on the dorsal sepal, some dark spots on the 
petals, and some deep vinous purple veins and dottings on 
the front of the lip. The staminode is lemon-yellow with 
purple border.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, November 29th, pp. 632, 
633, Fig. 123. 

CIRRHOPETALUM MASTERSIANUM, Rolfe, is a pretty little 
species introduced from the Dutch Indies by Messrs. Linden, 
L’Horticulture Internationale, Brussels. It is allied to C 
gamosepalum, Griff. The peduncles are reddish crimson 
and the flowers orange-yellow, with brownish crimson lines, 
except on the upper half of the lateral sepals ; the lip is purple- 
brown.—Lindenia, Vi., Pp. 33, ¢. 255. 

k. A. Rolfe. 


Kew. 


Cultural Department. 
Notes on Some Hardy Wild Roses.—I. 


1 a standard work on Roses, by an eminent authority and 

pleasant and entertaining writer, the wild type of our 
Roses is spoken of as ‘fit only for the road-side.” But this 
statement was made before the general introduction of that 
exceedingly hardy and handsome species, the Rosa rugosa, 
from Japan, and its still more beautiful white variety known 
as Rosa rugosa alba. A typical Wild Rose may be said to be 
any single flowered wild species which has not become much 
changed or modified by cultivation or artificial treatment at 
the hands of man, Semi-double forms and plants having 
unusual peculiarities are sometimes found growing wild, but 
they are exceptional, and, as a rule, abnormal. Although 
always admired and sought for and furnishing a theme for 
many a poem and homily, these single species remain com- 
paratively rare in our gardens, being quite supplanted by the vast 
number of hybrids and other double Roses of artificial origin. 
But besides theirchaste beauty of flower, some of the single spe- 
cies have another recommendation in the bright colored fruit 
which they show in the autumn, whereas the double flowered 
garden varieties generally produce no hips. 

The Wild Roses are all, apparently, easy of cultivation in 
good garden soil; but a few may seem more at home and 
give more satisfaction under exceptional conditions. As a 
rule, all of them may be safely and exactly reproduced or 
propagated, according to their kind, by seed. If, however, it 


‘is desirable to perpetuate a peculiarity of color, a free-flower- 


ing habit, large blossoms, or any other characteristic of any 
individual plant, it should be propagated by cuttings or layers 
and not by seed. Some species form new roots very readily, 
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while others demand a little trouble and care in the produc- 
tion of new plants by division. 

Grafting or budding of Wild Roses should be avoided as 
being of little utility and likely to perplex the amateur. 

_ There has been much confusion and diversity of opinion 
among different botanists regarding the limitations and the 
number of natural species of the Roses of the world, some 
writers reducing the number of species to a score or two, 
while others have divided them into several hundred spe- 
cifically distinct kinds. So many of these Wild Roses resem- 
ble one another so closely that there seems to be strong 
grounds for keeping only a limited number of specific names, 
many intermediate forms being referable to some typical 
characteristic species. 

Some of the largest-blossomed and most beautiful of these 
single-flowered Roses are not hardy in such a rigorous climate 
as that of New England, but in our southern states they are or 
may be perfectly hardy and at home. 

Among recent studies of Wild Roses by rhodologists cer- 
tainly none are more thorough than those by Professor F. 
Crépin, of Brussels, who has devoted many years to a careful 
study of this genus. In his classification he divides all the 
species into a number of groups or sections, chiefly according 
to the characters and affinities of their flowers and fruit. As 
already stated, it is not always easy to determine the species of 
these plants. A student of the American Wild Roses, Dr. G. 
N. Best, very truly says: ‘“‘Few plants are more strikingly 
modified by differences in environment than Roses. Even the 
younger growths appear quite different from the older, so 
much so indeed as to cause them to be taken for different spe- 
cies. A knowledge, therefore, of the value of characters is 
desirable. Quite contrary to what was once thought, the vary- 
ing degrees of pubescence, glaucousness, glandulosity, and, to 
some extent, of prickles, possess little diagnostic value, and 
are to be considered most frequently as accidents of growth 
depending on peculiarities of soil and location for their devel- 
opment. Not that they are wholly devoid of value, but are so 
only when taken in connection with characters of the first order. 
. .. In rank bushes the spines may be stout and curved, 
in depauperate andslender, straight, and yet belong to the same 
species. They are frequently absent from bushes to which 
they normally belong, and this from no known cause.” Such 
variations are liable to become more marked under a long 
term of garden cultivation, especially in regard to the size and 
vigor of all the parts of the plants. Where a large number of 
species are grown together it would seem that foreign pollen 
must sometimes have an influence on some of the seedlings 
of an allied species and natural hybrids be the result. In 
botanic gardens, where pure seed of any good species is de- 
sired, it would be well to protect the blossoms from visitations 
by insects, some of which are industrious collectors of the 
pollen. 

One of the largest groups of wild Roses is that to which the 
old-fashioned Cinnamon Rose belongs. The single-flowered 
type of the Cinnamon Rose (fosa cinnamomea) isa native of 
Europe and northern Asia. It is perfectly hardy where the 
thermometer registers thirty degrees below zero. The blossoms 
are of good size, fragrant,and in color like the double-flowered 
form which has been grown in gardens for centuries. This 
form has been neglected since the advent of so many finer 
double garden Roses. In some places it has escaped 
from cultivation and is found away from any build- 
ing, covering considerable patches of ground by gradual 
spreading from underground shoots. Rosa cinnamomea 
is an early flowering species; but one of the earliest, if 
not the very earliest, of wild Roses to bloom here is Rosa 
acicularis, a species common in northern Europe and Asia 
and also indigenousin America. This may be made to include 
the Rosa Engelmanni figured on p. 377 of the second volume of 
GARDEN AND FOREST, or the R. acicularis, var. Bourgeauiana, 
as it was first named by Crépin. Under cultivation Rosa 
acicularis is an erect, vigorous bush from six to eight feet 
high, with stems and branches usually quite thickly covered 
with rather slender prickles. In this region the first of the 
large rosy pink flowers often expand as early as the 15th or 
20th of May, and the fruit which follows ripens and becomes 
bright red in the latter part of August. It is a very hardy 
plant and blooms freely. It does not appear to have given 
origin to any double garden forms or to have been used 
much in artificial cross-fertilizing. 

Rosa alpina, from Europe, has much the same habit and 
stature as the last species, and its flowers are hardly distin- 
guishable and seem almostequally early. Itis, however, com- 
paratively unarmed and bears very few prickles. A number 
of double varieties have been derived from this species, and 
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it is said to have been one of the parents of the old climbing, 
double-flowering kinds known as the Boursault Roses. 

Rosa Beggeriana is an Asiatic species, which, although 
hardy, has not yet shown great vigor or long life here, It 
attains a height of five or six feet, and is erect, with slender 
branches which seem insufficiently covered by the foliage, 
It has slender spines, and the flowering branches are quite 
smooth and without prickles. The delicate pearly white blos- 
soms are not large, averaging about an inch and a half across, 
and they are pleasantly fragrant. The fruit is small, round, 
and dark redincolor. The regular blooming of the plant begins 
about the second week of June, but a few flowers continue 
to appear throughout the summer, imitating the habit of Rosa 
rugosa. Although the few stray flowers do not make much ofa 
show, the habit may be further developed by selection, and the 
species is one which may yield some interesting hybrids. Pro- 
fessor Crépin states that there is a double variety of this in 
cultivation in the gardens of Turkistan. %. G. ack. 


_ Arnold Arboretum. 
Pomological Candidates for Promotion. 


ie in the near future, it should seem good to the members 

of the American Pomological Society to revise its fruit 
list, with the purpose of amending and enlarging that portion 
of it allotted to the ‘‘best” apples, it would be well that the 
apple culturists of the continent should begin now to consider 
the subject, and make known their opinions. It seems to me 
that the state and provincial lists ought really to be made the 
basis of the continental list. In this way would be removed 
the anomaly of a list like the present, which contains so few 
varieties other than those of the north-eastern states. Surely 
the south, the west and the Pacific coast ought to be heard 
from; and even in the north and east there may be apples 
better entitled to the highest place than some of the present 
list. 

It will be urged that time is required before any variety 
should be promoted to the highest place. Certainly, time 
enough should be allowed to permit a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Society to have some adequate knowledge in 
regard to fruits put forward as candidates for this award. But 
this need not be very long, when it is so easy in a few years to 
acquire the necessary acquaintance with such fruits. It must 
be determined, also, whether high dessert quality alone, with- 
out reference to thrift, productiveness and commercial value, 
is to be sufficient. Some of our finest apples are strictly 

arden sorts, requiring high culture and special treatment to 
fully develop their merits. But in these times such a need 
does not exclude a fruit from commerce. Thegreat improve- 
ment which has taken place in our market gardens can be 
and is being extended to our orchards ; and choice varieties, 
well grown and properly handled, can be made commercially 
profitable in the hands of competent growers, provided that 
they join to excellent flavor the other market qualities ina 
reasonable degree. If, however, a variety is absolutely 
unprofitable, and cannot be grown except as apricots are 

rown on our Atlantic slopes, it certainly is open to doubt its 
admissibility to the list of best apples on the mere quality of 
the fruit. 

It ought to be in order, also, to inquire why sweet apples are 
excluded from the highest place. We have not excluded other 
fruits for this cause. On the contrary, sweetness is an ac- 
knowledged merit in our grapes, plums, oranges, peaches, 
strawberries and many other fruits. Mere sweetness, unac- 
companied with other definite and acceptable flavor, may not 
be thought to entitle an apple to the highest place. But a 
considerable number of our sweet apples possess marked 
excellence of flavor other than saccharinity, if 1 may be allowed 
to use the term. 

Further, it may be questioned whether it should be required 
that an apple be found “‘best” in every part of a country so 
large as this. If growers over a considerable section, or even 
of a single state, are unanimous in claiming this position for 
any of their choice fruits it should be allowed. Practically, 
this was the course taken in making up the present list, which 
was mainly done when the attendance was chiefly from eastern 
states. : 

I have been at the pains of drawing off and classifying care- 
fully the apples rated by Downing as “‘ very good,” ‘“‘ very good 
to best” and “best” in his ‘Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
America.’ A considerable proportion of the apples described 
are given no rating ; and those in thesecond appendix, though 
the quality is frequently spoken of, are not rated by this other- 
wise general system. A few varieties termed “excellent” I 
have included under the head of ‘“ very good,” though it might 
be inferred that they are entitled to a higher rating. I here 
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append the names of the apples in the two higher lists, “ very 
good to best’’ and “ best,” out of which (but not exclusively) 
I think a- considerable number might be taken which are 
every way equal to some in the Society’s list of best.” There 
are apples in the ‘‘very good” (and even in the “ good”) list 
which I believe worthy of the highest rank as dessert apples ; 
but I recognize the fact that it is well to be chary in this matter 
rather than to err in the other direction. I give also the season 
(Summer, Fall, Early Winter, Late Winter, etc.) and the state 
where known. The following list comprises Downing’s “ best”: 
American Golden Russet, W.; American Summer Pearmain, 
S.; Early Joe, S., New York ; Esopus Spitzenburgh, W., New 
York; Garden Royal, E. F., Massachusetts; Green Newtown 
Pippin, L. W., New York; Jonathan, W., New York: Melon, 
W., New York; Mother, E. W., Massachusetts; Newtown 
Spitzenburgh, W., New York; Yellow Newtown Pippin, W. 
There are eleven in number, and except two, of which the 
origin is uncertain, they are all from two states. It is observ- 
able that Downing rarely expresses a definite opinion of the 
quality of fruits with which he is not somewhat familiar. 
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or “Sassafras,” Sweet, he says, “tender, juicy, very sweet, 
rich, aromatic.” 

It cannot be doubted that there now exist many excellent 
apples of local fame which are not yet on record in our books 
of pomology. In anumber of states there has been no system- 
atic effort made to search out and place upon record the 
merits of their native apples; while in others where, in time 
past, lists have been made, varieties old and new in large 
numbers remain which have never fallen under the notice of 
pomologists, yet which may possess very valuable qualities. 
Is it not time that stronger efforts should be made to make 
our lists and estimates more complete and more exact? 

Newport, Vt. T. H. Hoskins. 


The Pompone Lily. 


(Oy the long list of Lilies in cultivation there are but few 
that are really hardy and reliable for out-door cultiva- 
tion here in the eastern states, and of those that are satis- 
factory the greater portion are late-fall blooming kinds. It 
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Downing’s “very good to best” follows: Buckingham, 
E. W.; Canada Reinette, W., Quebec ; Cogswell, W., Connec- 
ticut; Dyer, F.; Early Harvest, S.; Ellsworth, W., New York; 
Fall Pippin, L. F.; Fall Wine, F.; Fameuse, L. F., Quebec ; 
Geneva Pippin, L. W., New York; Golay, L. W., Indiana ; 
Grimes’ Golden, W., Virginia; Haskell Sweet, F., Massachu- 
setts; Higby Sweet, W., Ohio; Hubbardston Nonesuch, W., 
Massachusetts ; Hunt Russet, L. W., Massachusetts ; King of 
Tompkins, W., New Jersey; Lady’s Sweet, L. W.; Long Island 
Pippin, W.; Mangum, F.; Monmouth Pippin, W., New Jersey; 
Peck’s Pleasant, W., Rhode Island; Pomme Grise D’Or, W., 
Ontario; Primate, F.; Red Canada, L. W. ; Rochester Pippin, 
W., New York; Summer Rose, S.; Swaar, W., New York; 
Wagener, W., New York; Westfield Seek-no-Further, W., 
Connecticut ; White Pippin, W. 

This list, it will be noted, contains three sweet apples; of 
one of them, the Lady’s Sweet, he says: ‘‘We consider this 
one of the finest winter sweet apples for the dessert yet known 
or cultivated in this country. Its handsome appearance, de- 
lightful perfume, sprightly flavor, and the long time it remains 
in perfection, render it universally admired wherever it is 
known, and no garden should be without it.” Of the Haskell, 


is also true that the early summer flowering Lilies are 
fewer still in number and may be easily counted. ZL. pom- 
ponium is one of the most reliable of Lilies; it is perfectly 
hardy in a well-drained, porous soil; the flowering period is 
June; the color of the flowers is similar to that of Z. ¢enuz- 
folium, the Siberian Lily—that is, bright scarlet, with justa 
tinge of orange—but, while ZL. tenuifolium rarely has more 
than one flower to the stem and isa most difficult bulb to 
keep, L. Jomponium grows three feet high and often has from 
twenty to thirty flowers to a stem, and these are very fragrant. 
L. pomponitum is a native of northern Italy and southern 
France, but, as before stated, is perfectly hardy. This Lily is 
often catalogued as L. pompontum verum to distinguish it 
from L. pomponium aureum of Dutch growers, which is very 
similar to it, but has yellow flowers. These flowers are also 
fragrant, and the plant has much larger bulbs, which are gen- 
erally difficult to keep. This Lily is known to botanists as Z. 
Pyrenaicum, a native of the Pyrenees, and is quite a different 
plant from the one under notice. It should, perhaps, be 
added that, after flowering, Z. pomponium dies down about 
the end of July, to reappear early the next spring. 

While on the subject of early-flowering Lilies, one cannot 
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refrain from saying a word in favor of ZL. Hansoni, a beautiful 
Japan species, named after an enthusiastic American culti- 
vator of Lilies with whom this species first flowered. Descrip- 
tions of the flower of this Lily differ as to color; we, however, 
have always found it to be of a bright yellow, with dull purple 
spots. Its petals are remarkably thick in texture, which makes 
the flowers very lasting. This Lily also is perfectly hardy and 
of easy cultivation, and when grown well often attains a height 
of four to five feet, the leaves being disposed in dense whorls 
the whole length of the stem. This also is a distinct Lily, flow- 
ering in June, lasting long in bloom, and a plant with which we 
have never had any difficulty in cultivating. On the contrary, 
the bulbs increase rapidly when established. E. 0. Orpet. 


South Lancaster, Mass. 


Draczena Lindeni. 


es is one of the most useful foliage plants that has been 
introduced during recent years. It lasts a considerable 
time in rooms without injury, and will bear the temperature 
and conditions of the conservatory from April until October, 
or longer if the temperature of that structure does not fall 


: 
we: 
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The temperature appears to be the main factor of importance, 
whether the foliage colors or not. Even if heavily shaded in 
a moderately low temperature it colors well. We have this 
season discovered that it is at home even in a late vinery 
where the foliage was moderately thin and the air admitted 
liberally. To develop fine specimens they should never have 
insufficient root room from the time heads or cuttings are 
rooted. Pot them from time to time, until they are placed 
into ten-inch pots, if large, well developed plants are needed. 
This size is none too large, although the plant can effectively 
be used for decoration in any size down to two-inch pots. We 
have found it succeed admirably when potted firmly in a 
compost of fibry loam, sand and one-seventh of decayed 
manure. 

It has been said that this Dracaena cannot be propagated 
rapidly enough for general purposes of decoration, and this 
is true if one system, and a general one, only is practiced. 
After taking off the head, which sometimes flowers after the 
plants have been root-bound and checked to wait for side 
shoots, which are produced one by one at intervals of time, is 
too slow. A quicker way is to cut up the stem into lengths of 
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below fifty degrees. Although it will bear for a long time 
shady positions in rooms and in the conservatory, itdoes much 
better and lasts longer where a fairly light position can be 
accorded it. Highly colored specimens are handsome, but 
poorly colored ones are ordinary in appearance, and in this 
condition the plant has not much to recommend it. Success 
in having the plants a good color or the reverse depends solely 
upon the treatment they receive. Many have been unsuccess- 
ful in this respect through growing the plant in too warm a 
temperature. Ina close stove the plant either becomes green 
or a sickly yellow, and is destitute of those beautiful markings 
which render itso conspicuous. Plants that are in this condi- 
tion will, if removed to a lower temperature, soon develop 
colored leaves. An intermediate temperature appears to suit 
it best, although it does not grow so rapidly as under stove 
treatment. This does not matter materially as long as well 
colored examples can be produced, for if once they are devel- 
oped they last a considerable time, and in light sunny posi- 
tions in rooms we have known them to grow and improve. 
Plants that were taken into the dwelling-house in June are still 
there, and will last for some months longer in a presentable 
condition, when they will be cut up for stock. 

This Draczena does not require to be fully exposed to the 
sun, but it is by no means particular as to the amount of shade. 


about three inches and insert them singly in small pots with 
sand at the base and plunge them in bottom heat. Thesesoon 
break into growth, and, when large enough, the young should 
be taken off and re-rooted. By this means numbers are pro- 
duced in little more time than one or two would be secured 
from the stem when allowed to break from the top in a natural 
manner. Plants of this nature when they bear conservatory 
treatment during the summer are invaluable in assisting to 
change the character of that structure.— Fournal of Horticul- 
ture. 


The Hardy Hydrangea as a Decorative Plant. 


HEN walking through village streets one is often 

tempted to wish that nurserymen had not been so suc- 
cessful in introducing certain plants. A plant may be beauti- 
ful or satisfactory in itself, or when properly placed, and yet 
produce an unpleasing effect on account of its surroundings. 
A case in point is Hydrangea paniculata grandifiora, a valua- 
ble and showy shrub, which is pleasing enough when appro- 
priately placed. This shrub is so readily propagated that it 
has proved a very profitable plant for the grower, and the 
result is that it has been the most largely distributed shrub of 
recent years. In certain streets one will find on the average 
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about every other lawn, large or small, decorated with one or 
‘more of these vigorous bushes, and the effect of the great 
masses of lumpy heads of white flowers in late summer so 
frequently repeated, is, to say the least, not very pleasing. 
These plants make rather rapid growth, and one sees many 
large masses even in small gardens, where they are often the 
pride of the owner; but, nevertheless, they do not favorably 
impress some casual passers-by. 

My neighbor, who cultivates a small garden, treated this 
‘plant to better purpose lastsummer, and madea most effective 
group withit in combination with so-called “foliage plants.” He 
struck, during the early spring, shoots about a foot long, of the 
Hydrangea, which were planted out at intervals near the grass- 
border and backed by dwarf Cannas and annual Euphorbias. 
Somelow growing Snapdragons or similar flowering plants oc- 
cupied the spaces toward the frontand gave flashes of color dur- 
ing the season. In late summer the drooping heads of the Hy- 
drangea flowered low, and were relieved by the background and 
surrounding masses of foliage. The whole effect, with glints 
of color from Cannas and other flowers, was cheerful, but 
quiet withal and in excellent taste for a moderate sized lawn. 
Frequent propagation from cuttings would, of course, require 
more care than many small growers are willing to take, but it 
would seem that these small cuttings would often be useful in 
many positions where the large standards were not satisfactory. 

The Annual Euphorbia, £. heterophylla, to which allusion 
has been made, is a half hardy annual from Mexico, and it is 
also said to occur in south Florida. The plant is readily 
grown from seeds, is about three feet tall, branching, and with 
deep green, fiddle-shaped leaves. In latesummer the bases of 
the leaves become a bright scarlet color, but only over a small 
section in the specimens I have observed. Judging from these 
it is far from being the brilliant and effective plant that was 


claimed when it was introduced as a novelty in 1889. 
Elizabeth, N. J. G 


Clematis paniculata.—About the same time that Mr. Orpet 
had achieved success in grafting this valuable plant, I suc- 
ceeded in raising over 200 of them from seed, and these have 
been distributed through the United States. I have always 
found it to ripen seed freely, but the seed is slow to germinate. 
It is better to sow it in the autumn, since nearly a year is saved 
by so doing. Spring sown seeds do not come up in any quan- 
tity until {he spring following. When once started the plants 
grow rapidly and bloom at two years old. This Clematis 
comes perfectly true from seed, indeed this could hardly be 
otherwise, as no native allied species bloom at the same season. 
Seedlings, however, vary a little, and among ours is one 
superior variety. While time is saved by grafting, I yet think 
that when a species can be perpetuated by seed it is the best 
way. This is a well known fact with regard to plants from 
foreign countries having a milder climate, since much is 
gained in the way. of acclimatization. This climber grows rap- 
idly to a height of fifteen to twenty feet; but as the stems 
are woody and persistent, the lower part of the plant is 
apt to become bare. I would, therefore, advise pruning some 
part of it back yearly in order to keep it well furnished. 

Wellesley, Mass. I. D. Hatfield. 

Peaches for Forcing.—One-year-old plants should be obtained 
now and placed singly in fourteen-inch pots, or in boxes, two 
or more in each box, protected in some outhouse for two 
months and then taken into a greenhouse where the tempera- 
ture is kept not warmer than fifty degrees at night. They will 
need syringing twice a day, and the top shoots, as soon as they 
are three inches long, should be pinched back to three leaves. 
This will give the lower shoots a slight advantage and balance 
the growth generally. Of course it is understood that the 
plants have been pruned into shape before planting—thatis, the 
side shoots are to be cut back and the tops reduced one-third. 
After the growth is completed in the greenhouse they must 
be removed out-of-doors and water given them in sufficient 
quantity to keep them from shriveling. Such plants can be 
brought into the forcing-houses about the first week of Novem- 
ber. Peaches require good loam, bone and potash to grow in. 
If boxes are used they should not be less than a foot deep and 
a foot wide, and the plants should be set a foot apart—that is, 
two plants in a box two feet long, andso on. The boxes may 
be two, three or four feet in length, and I prefer them to pots. 

Pearl River, N. Y. Fohn Thorpe. 


The Best Peaches.—Among the hardier sorts of Peaches, 
Hill’s Chili is of good quality. Morris White and all of this 
white class are best for canning, and are hardy. Early Rivers 
endures cold that will destroy many other varieties, while its 
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offspring, Horton’s Rivers, is a perfect freestone, although it 
has its parent’s hardiness and excellent quality, with rather 
firmer flesh. Hynes’ Surprise, ripening at the close of the 
Early Rivers season, is a perfect freestone, and hardy, too, 
while St. John follows as the earliest yellow sort. Some of 
these kinds have never failed of a crop even in the most 
adverse season. Garfield is a new yellow-fleshed Peach of excel- 


lent quality and size which promises to become a standard sort. 
Geneva, N. Y. : W, 


The Forest. 


Forest-policy Abroad.—l. 


HE paper which follows was prepared for the meet- 

ing of the American Forestry Association, at Wash- 

ington, last week, by Mr. Gifford Pinchot, and read by him 
in an abridged form : 


The history of the forest has developed itself along simi- 
lar lines in all the countries of Europe. If we neglect the 
factors which tended to preserve the European woodlands— 
factors which have been largely absent in our own country—this 
history is not without analogy to that of the forests of America. 
It may be thus briefly summarized : 

In early times the demand made upon the forest was small, 
and the areas cut over easily covered themselves with young 
growth. The forest renewed itself and maintained its produc- 
tive power. But as the demand increased the areas cut over 
increased with it, and the actual re-growth no longer kept pace 
with the quantity of timber which the forest was called upon 
to yield. Thus arose the necessity for planting and for a sys- 
tematic treatment. Again, as the value of forest-land grew 
higher the separation and demarcation of the rights held by the 
state, by communes and by private parties naturally took 
place, and led it in turn to regular systems of forest-protection 
and management. 

All forest-management may be said to rest on two self-evi- 
dent truths: (1) thattrees require many years to reach merchant- 
able size; and (2) that a forest-crop cannot be taken every year 
from the same land. From.the last statement it follows that a 
definite, far-seeing plan is necessary for the rational manage- 
ment of any forest; from the first, that forest-property is safest 
under the supervision of some imperishable guardian, or, in 
other words, of the state. 

It would be impossible in this paper even to touch upon the 
forest-policy of all the nations which might justly claim atten- 
tion, and I shall refer chiefly to those concerning which I have 
been fortunate enough to gain some personal knowledge. 

To begin with Germany, we find about two-thirds of the 
forests under more or less complete control of the state. It 
will not be necessary in dealing with forest-policy in the German 
empire to treat independently the different states of which it is 
composed, because one principle lies at the root of forest-policy 
in each of them, which may be fully illustrated by reference to 
any one. This principle, special to no country or form of 
government, holds that ‘‘ The state is the guardian of all public 
interests.” Itis in its interpretation that, for the purposes of 
this paper, its chief interest lies. From this point of view 
‘‘public interests” must be taken to mean all interests other 
than private ones. So understood, this maxim may be said to 
sum up the forest-policy of nearly all the nations of Europe, 
as well under republican as under governments of a distinctly 
paternal character. For its illustration I will describe in few 
words the forest-organization of the kingdom of Prussia. 

Covering an area of some 20,000,000 acres, the forests of 
Prussia occupy twenty-three per cent. of the total surface of 
the country. Their ownership—a point of capital importance 
in relation to our subject—is divided as follows: To the state 
belong nearly 6,000,000 acres, or twenty-nine per cent.; to 
towns, village communities and other public bodies, sixteen 
per cent., and to private owners rather more than half the total 
area, or fifty-five per cent. 

The relation of the state to the forests which it owns is sim- 
ple and rational. Holding it asa duty to preserve them for the 
present share which they take in the economy of the nation, 
the state has recognized also the obligation to hand down 
its forest-wealth unimpaired to future generations. It has 
recognized and respected equally the place which the forest 
holds in relation to agriculture and in the economy of nature, 
and hence feels itself doubly bound to protect its woodlands. 
It has, therefore, steadily refused to deliver them to more or 
less speedy destruction by allowing them to pass’ into the 
hands of shorter lived and less provident owners. Even in 
the times of greatest financial difficulty, when Prussia was 
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overrun and nearly annihilated by the French, the idea of sell- 
ing the state forests was never seriously entertained. 

But the Government of Prussia has not stopped here. Pro- 
tection, standing alone, isirrational and incomplete. The cases 
where a forest reaches its highest usefulness by simply exist- 
ing, are rare. The immense capital which the state woodlands 
represent is not permitted to lie idle, and the forest as a timber 
producer has taken its place among the permanent features of 
the land. The Government has done the only wise thing by 
managing its own forests through its own forest-officers. 

The organization of the Forest Service is briefly as follows: 
At its head stands the Department, or, more correctly, the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, which exercises general supervision over 
forest-affairs through the medium of the Oberlandforstmeister, 
Chief of the Forest Service. Next in authority is the Bezirks- 
regierung, a council in charge of one of the thirty-five minor 
divisions of the Prussian state, which has full control over 
forest-business within its sphere of action. The members of 
the controlling staff, the Oberforstemeister and Forstmeister, 
are also members of this council. Their duties lie in the in- 
spection of the officers of the executive staff, of whom there 
are 681 in Prussia. These officers, styled ‘‘Oberforster,” are 
charged with the actual management of the public forest- 
lands, and it is on them that the security of public interests in 
the forest chiefly rests. Upon their selection and education the 
utmost care and forethought are expended. 

Space does not permit me to enter into a full description of 
a system which has produced, perhaps, the most efficient 
forest-staff of the present day, and, indeed, the subject has 
been more than once treated in American publications. 
Briefly stated, their course of training begins after graduation 
from a gymnasium, with a year of practical work under some 
experienced Obertorster. Great stress is rightly laid on this 
year of preparatory work, chiefly because of the vastly greater 
force and reality which it gives the subsequent theoretical 
teaching. As one who has suffered from the lack of it, I 
may, perhaps, be permitted to bear my testimony to the value 
of the custom, which is, unfortunately, less widely extended 
than its merits deserve, but which I hope to see one day estab- 
lished in the forest-schools of our land. The young Prussian 

forester, who has had the good fortune to pass through this 
preliminary year, next spends two years at a forest-school of 
recognized merit, such as Munich, Mtinden or Giessen, and 
then one year at a university. Then comes the first state 
examination, which demands, besides a goodly share of theo- 
retical knowledge, large proofs of efficiency in practical detail. 
It is followed by at least two years of travel and work, during 
which the candidate, now promoted to the title of Referenda, 
must take part during five months in the practical administra- 
tion of a forest-range, and spend four months in the prepara- 
tion of working plans, besides giving half a year to the active 
duties of an ordinary forest-guard. At the end of this rather 
long period of preparation comes the much dreaded final 
examination, after which the Referenda becomes Forest- 
Assessor, and is at length eligible for serious paid employ- 
ment. The actual career of the forester can hardly be said to 
begin, however, until the appointment as Oberfoérster, for 
which the Assessor has no sort of guarantee, and which may 
delay its coming for from six to twenty years. That once 
obtained, the chance of promotion lies open, and includes every 
grade up to the highest. Still, it must be said that as a rule 
the Prussian Oberfoérster is wholly satisfied with his position, 
and very often unwilling to exchange it for one of greater 
honor and profit. The stimulus which ambition fails to give 
is supplied by the admirable esprit de corps which pervades 
the whole body of forest-officers, and forms here, as elsewhere, 
the best security for the efficiency and healthy tone of the 
service. ; 

Immediately subordinate to the members of the Executive 
Staff are the various grades of forest-guards, upon whom the 
protection of the forest directly and exclusively rests. ‘The 
forester” (I quote from the Service Instructions) “must protect 
the beat entrusted to him against unlawful utilization, theft 
and injury, and see to it that the forest and game laws are 
observed. He is charged with the execution of the felling, 
planting and other forest-work, under the orders of the Ober- 
férster, and he alone delivers all forest-produce to the persons 
qualified to receive it on receipt of written instructions.” 

The training of the Protective Staff is provided for with a 
care which, in any other land, might be thought more suitable 


for officers of a higher grade, and a period of preparation only ~ 


less long than that for Oberférster stands before the beginner. 

Such is in outline the organization of the Prussian Forest- 
service, The principles upon which it rests are thus stated by 
Donne, now Oberlandforstmeister, in a work which carries 
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all the weight of an official document without being actually 
such. Hesays: “ The fundamental rules for the management 
of state forests arethese: First, to keep rigidly within the bounds 
of conservative treatment, and, secondly, to attain, consistently 
with such treatment, the greatest outputof most useful products 
in the shortest time.” And again, ‘‘ The state believes itself 
bound, in the administration of its forests, to keep in view the 
common good of the people, and that as well with respect to 
the lasting satisfaction of the demand for timber and other 
forest-produce as to the numerous other purposes which the 
forest serves. It holds fast the duty to treat the Government 
woodlands as a trust held for the nation as a whole, to the end 
that it may enjoy for the present the highest satisfaction of its 
needs for forest-produce and the protection which the forest 
gives, and for all future time at least an equal share of equal 
blessings.” 


Correspondence. 
The Holiday Flower Trade in Philadelphia. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 
Sir.—The holiday trade of the florists seems to have been 


satisfactory this season, and as usual it marks a step forward 


both in quality and variety of the plants and flowers dis- 
posed of. ; 

Flowers as holiday gifts are always acceptable, though it 
must be admitted that American Beauty Roses at $18 a 
dozen are in the nature of luxuries; but there is so great 
a variety of other flowers from which to choose that a very 
pretty box of assorted flowers can always be had for a mod- 
erate sum, and these special prices only rule on special 
occasions. 

Probably owing to the bright weather which has prevailed 
during December cut flowers have been more than usually 
plentiful, Roses, of course, heading the list since the Chrysan- 
themum season has waned, and at the present time (Decem- 
ber 30th) good flowers can be had of American Beauty, The 
Bride, Madame de Watteville, La France, Duchess of Albany, 
Madame Hoste, Catherine Mermet, Papa Gontier, Perle des 
Jardins, and among the Hybrid Perpetuals, Madame Gabriel 
Luizet, Mrs. John Laing and Ulrich Brunner, these being con- 
sidered among the regular stock sorts for forcing. Spealting 
of Chrysanthemums reminds me that, though the season for 
these flowers is near its end, yet there are some still in the 


- market, though of rather indifferent quality. 


Carnations are in good supply, though first-class flowers 
with long stems command good figures, and these, like the 
Roses, may be had in considerable variety. The march of 
improvement is continued among the Carnations, too, and 
Philadelphia will show some fine seedlings within a season or 
two. 

Rather out of the common was a wedding decoration during 
holiday week in which Pansies were the predominating flowers, 
the bridal flowers being white Pansies, while the maids of 
honor carried fancy baskets filled with colored Pansies, and 
the same flower was used as far as possible throughout the 
house decoration. Some effort was required to secure 
Pansies enough for such a purpose so early in the season, but 
the enterprising firm to whom the order was entrusted 
managed to execute it satisfactorily. 

Lilies-of-the-Valley, Roman Hyacinths, Paper White Narcissus 
and single Daffodils are plentitul, as are also Violets. The 
latter may always be considered among the favorite flowers, so 
to speak, and in Philadelphia up to some two or three years 
past single Violets have been most in demand ; but the taste 
for double ones is rapidly growing, and they will probably 
supersede the single ones in a few years. 

Some sprays of White Lilac are to be had, but these are not 
forced to any great extent about here, but mostly come from 
New York. 

Smilax continues in demand for greenery, but in fine 
arrangements it has been displaced to a considerable degree 
by the graceful and feathery festoons of Asparagus plumosius, 
for, while the Jatter is inuch lighter and more delicate in ap- 
pearance than the Smilax, it is much more lasting. 

A few Orchid flowers, mostly Cypripediums and Oncidiums, 
are to be seen; but these will never be the flower for the million, 
for few, if any, species are sufficiently prolific in flowers to 
make them remunerative if sold at a low figure. 

Different fashions in the way of sending flowers seem to 
prevail in different localities. Some florists report a consider- 
able increase in the call for baskets of flowers, while others 
find boxes of loose flowers in greatest request. Perhaps the 
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latter way of sending the gift is preferable, as it permits the 
happy recipients of the boxes the additional pleasure of arrang- 
ing the flowers to their individual taste. 

In plants many sales are reported, a specimen Palm placed 
in an ornamental pot making an admirable gift, and it is natu- 


rally a much more lasting one than cut flowers could be. — 


Areca lutescens, Livistonia Chinensis and the Kentias are the 
favorites for this purpose, and are used in all sizes from four- 
inch pots up. s 
Another popular plant is Dracena fragrans, as this also 
is an admirable house-plant when well grown. Quite a num- 
ber of young plants of Avaucaria excelsa, from one to three 
feet in height and grown in six or eight-inch pots, have been 
sold during the present season, and charming miniature trees 
they are too, their light green color giving a very pleasing 
effect in house decoration. Some early-flowered Azaleas, 
mostly white, are also among the available plants for Christ- 
mas and New Year gifts, and nicely shaped little standards in 
six or eight-inch pots seem doubly attractive so early in the 


season. . 
Holmesburg, Pa. W. H. Taplin. 


Winter in Los Angeles. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—Lovers of fruit and flowers find much to enjoy in this 
favored locality. On my arrival here, November 1st, Muscat 
grapes were abundant. The season for these is now over, and 
the market is supplied with three or four varieties of excellent 
quality from localities further north. On the first of Novem- 
ber a limited quantity of second-crop blackberries and rasp- 
berries were seen, with a moderate supply of strawberries, 
which, though not equal to those grown in the east, are ex- 
ceedingly enjoyable at this season of the year. 

Among the fruits which are in season at Christmas-time here 
are strawberries, fresh figs, guavas, Japanese persimmons, 
oranges, lemons, limes, apples and pears. Oranges will not 
be at their best before February. 

This morning I gathered fairly good flowers of Wymphea Zan- 
eibarensisand V.azureatrom my gardenandfindin bloom Roses, 
Heliotropes, Geraniums, Fasminum grandifiorum, Plumbago 
Capensts andits white variety, Zecoma Capensis, Dahlia arborea, 
Flibiscus Sinensis, with Ageratums, Abutilons, Fuchsias and 
Violets. Poinsettias are a blaze of scarlet. In the garden of 
Mr. J. C. Harvey, an enthusiastic amateur, is a mass of these 
flowers eight feet high and ten feet through. In another gar- 
den I measured one head which was eighteen inches in 
diameter. In the garden of Judge Charles Silent is a plant of 
Bignonia venusta, covering a space ten by thirty feet, which is 
now a mass of glowing deep orange color. A somewhat rare 
plant in cultivation here is Solanum Wendlandi, a climber 
with lovely blue flowers two inches in diameter, in clusters 
six or eightinches across. A fence about fifty feet long covered 
from one end to the other with this vine is a charming sight. 
In the country the farmers are busy with the plow, and the 
fields are green with springing grass and new sown grain. The 
season for abundant wild flowers has not yet arrived, though in 
the foot-hills there still remain a few composites anda remnant 
of the scarlet Zauschneria Californica. \n one of my rambles 
I found the dead stalks of Delphinium nudicaule, sixteet high, 
which must have been a fine sight when in bloom. 

E. D. Sturtevant. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Cypripedium spectabile from Seed. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—In your issue of November 26th there is an interesting 
note from Mr. Hill, of Fairview, West Virginia, about Cyprz- 
pedium spectabile, in which he notes as one of the probable 
causes of its being rarely seen in cultivation that it rarely bears 
fertile seed. On this point perhaps my experience with the 
same plant would be interesting to those who enjoy the culti- 
vation of our wild flowers. 

Afew years ago I had in my garden quite a number of these 
Cypripediums which I had gathered in the woods and trans- 
planted, and which seemed to be well suited with their new 
home, for many of them grew to be largerplants and flowered 
better than those I have generally found growing wild. The 
erowth was very strong, and many of the plants bore two 
blossoms on their spikes. Some of the blossoms of the 
stronger plants! fertilized, and they produced good seed-pods, 
which, when ripe and just bursting, I took off and scattered 
their seeds over the bed where the plants were growing. 
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This planting was done late in the fall, of course, and for the 
winter a light covering of leaves gathered from the lawn was 
put over the whole bed. Most of the covering was taken off 
again in the spring, and the bed was left without disturbance 
beyond the keeping out of weeds, which were pulled up while 
yet small. 

During the season following this first planting I was not 
positive that any seeds had started, and more blossoms were 
fertilized and more seeds sown as before, and in the second 
season after the first planting I was assured that I had seed- 
lings growing, and had, moreover, two sizes of young plants, 
the larger being those of the first fall’s sowing, which I hadnot 
been able to recognize the summer before, and the smaller 
ones plants that I now knew to be seedlings in their first 

ear. 

: In this manner I was getting quite a number of seedlings, 
when, unfortunately, a change of residence obliged me to 
move my bed of these plants, and all were lost. The care that 


- I had given to these seedlings was very slight, and probably 
many were lost in pulling out the weeds, and yet I had more. 


than a dozen of them in the second year after sowing ; and I 
am quite sure that with good care and in a good location this 
plant could be multiplied very rapidly from seed. 

Chicago, Ill. fF, F. Le Moyne. 


Periodical Literature. 


The most interesting article for American readers in the 
December issue of the Kew Bulletin of Miscellaneous Infor- 
mation is devoted to an account of the production of prunes 
in the south of France. The prune industry of California is 
developing enormously, and all that is required now to give 
California prunes a commanding position in the markets of 
the world is the adoption of the careful methods by which the 
French have gained their well deserved reputation in such 
matters. In this connection the following extracts from the 
Bulletin will be read, perhaps, with interest. They are from 
the pen of Mr. M. W. Colchester-Wemyss, who has studied 
with extreme care the prune industry of southern France with 


a view of ascertaining the possibility of starting a similar. 


industry in England. 

«About sixty miles above Bordeaux there falls into the 
Garonne a fine river which, taking its rise among the moun- 
tains of Cevennes, follows a course of some 150 miles, until 
its junction with the Garonne. This river is called the Lot, 
and the two rivers together confer the name on the Depart- 
ment known as Lot and Garonne. For several miles along 
the lower reaches of the Lot, and in the country immediately 
adjacent to the spot where it enters the Garonne, is produced 
the fruit known, when it has been specially prepared, as 
‘French plums.’ For over too years the industry has been 
fixed in this locality, and still, with the sole exception of a val- 
ley in Servia, there is no other place where the same trees are 
cultivated. The tree is called ‘ Prunier d’ente.’ ‘Enter’ is an 
old French word meaning to graft, and it is simply so called 


' because this particular species was formerly the only plum in 


this district that ever was grafted. Now there are, practically, 
no plums other than the ‘ Prunes d’ente’ grown. in the neigh- 
borhood. Higher up the Garonne, round the old town of 
Agen and in other parts of southern France, another plum, 
the ‘Prunier commun,’ is largely grown, and its fruit treated 
similarly to that of the ‘ Prunier d’ente,’ but the produce is very 
inferior and only suitable for stewing; but I believe that 
nowhere except in the Servian Valley is the true ‘Prune 
dente’ at present grown; and though many experiments 
have been made with other varieties, no others have yet been 
discovered that will yield the established qualities of the 
‘French plums.’ It is rather capricious in its growth, for its 
area of cultivation does not extend very far from the river 
bank. It appears to delight in a rich alluvial soil of a rather 
sandy nature, but which contains a sufficiency of clay to make 
it very retentive of moisture. The centre of the ‘French plum’ 
district may be said to be at Clairac, a quaint little old-fash- 
ioned town built on a steep hill-side overlooking the Lot, 
almost more Spanish looking than French, its houses shaded 
from the fierce southern sun with wide outspreading eaves 
and flower-clad balconies. 

‘In thisand the neighboring communes the metayer sys- 
tem is in full operation, and it appears to work well and har- 
‘“moniously. The owner of the land engages the metayer and 
supplies all the implements and stock required for the hold- 
ing; he also keeps the buildings in repair, including the house 
used by the metayer. The latter finds the whole of the labor 
except such extra labor as is needed during harvest-time. The 
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metayer, during the year, has entire control of the farm, and 
buys and sells, subject, if required, to the consent of the owner, 
He renders account of all produce from the holding con- 
sumed by himself and family, and at the end of the year the 
balance of profit is divided equally between the owner and 
the metayer. During the last few years the metayers have 
fared badly, for the Phylloxera has devastated the vineyards, 
and sad it is to see acres and acres of land excellent for the 
growth of grapes, but fit for little else, now deprived of those 
crops which formerly so well repaid the cost of cultivation. 
The holdings vary in extent from ten acres to sometimes fifty 
and sixty, and on every holding in the lowlands are to be seen 
rows of the ‘ Prunier d’ente.’ “The rows are separated from 
each other by long strips of cultivated land where the mild 
fawn-colored oxen lazily drag the most old-fashioned and primi- 
tive implements over the easily broken soil. The plums are 
long-shaped, the end to which the stalls is attached being 
very much iG more pointed; color red, deepening into a rich 
violet as the plum ripens; the skin is extremely tough, without 
being very thick or hard; the flesh very firm, containing a 
large amount of saccharine ; the specific eravity much less 
than that of several varieties of English plums with which I 
made comparison. 

«The tree is a very slow grower, requiring ten years to bring 
it into full bearing, though I saw some trees six years old, very 
favorably situated, with a fair crop of fruit on them. The 
fruit also matures very slowly, and is not ripe till all other 
fruits in the district, apricots, green gages, peaches, have 
ripened. The plums are picked when just ripe, before the 
flesh has begun to soften, they are placed on ‘claies’ or trays, 
one layer of plums on each ‘claie.’ The ‘claies’ are made 
either of strips of wood or of wicker-work, and are either tri- 
angular or round. They area little deeper than the thickness 
of a plum, so that when not in the ovens they can be safely 
placed upon each other. The ‘claies’ when filled are arranged 
upon the bottom of the ‘fours’ or inside the ‘étuves,’ and the 
operation commences. Each homestead has a building in 
which are placed the ‘fours’ and also the ‘étuve,’ if the me- 
tayer possesses one. The ‘fours’ are simply like very large 
ordinary bread-ovens. They are usually built in pairs, each 
one about ten feet long and four feet wide; they are heated 
by burning wood inside them ; the ashes are cleared out and 
the ‘claies’ placed inside. The ‘étuves’ are closets of varia- 
ble dimensions, with different appliances for holding the 
‘claies.. They have a small furnace with pipes underneath 
the floor for heating. There seems to be a preference for the 
‘fours,’ though the ‘étuves’ are simpler and more convenient 
in every way. 

«When the fresh fruit is put in the temperature should be 
about too degrees Fahrenheit. When the plums have been 
inside for about a couple of hours they assume a peculiar 
puffy appearance. The ‘claies’ are then withdrawn, the fruit 
turned by holding an empty ‘claie’ upside down close over a 
full one, and then turning them both over. After cooling, the 
‘claies’ are again put into the ‘four’; this time at a tempera- 
ture of about 135 degrees ; again withdrawn, turned, cooled, 
and put in at a temperatare of about 170 degrees; and this 
operation is continued until the plums have been dried. Some 
dry more rapidly than others, and they are picked out as they 
are ready. The more slowly the operation is performed, and 
the oftener the plums are put into the ‘four,’ the better will be 
the result. 

«When they are ready the plums are sorted out into various 
grades, according to the number (30, 35, 40, 45, 50, 55 or more 
up to about 130) that it will take to make up the French pound, 
for curiously enough the old French measure is adhered to. 
They are put into sacks and carried to the markets. Here the 
merchants come and buy, paying prices varying according to 
the number of plums required to weigh a pound, Thirty to 
the pound would be worth about 120 francs the 1oo pounds ; 
forty to the pound about 1oo francs, and so on down to the 
very lowest grades, which are not worth more than fifteen 
francs. The merchants convey the fruit to large, cool, airy 
warehouses, where it is thrown into bins, and women at long 
tables are employed sorting over again much more carefully 
than before. The various grades are then packed separately 
into casks and are sent to Bordeaux, where the finer qualities 
are packed carefully in bottles or boxes ; the inferior are sim- 
ply exported in bulk. 

“About ATED and in the other districts another tree is cul- 
tivated, the ‘Prunier commun.’ This is a round, violet plum, 
grown on its own stock. The fruit is prepared in a similar 
manner to the ‘Prune d’ente,’ but is very inferior and is only 
fit for stewing. Enormous quantities are consumed by the 
peasants in the north and east of France.” 
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Meetings of Societies. 
The American Forestry Association. 


HE ninth annual meeting of this Association was held at 
Washington on December 30th, 1890. A summer meet- 
ing having been held at Quebec September 2d-6th, the present 
meeting was primarily for business. At the morning session 
at the Department of Agriculture members were present from 
Colorado, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Vermont and the District of 
Columbia. Owing to official duties Governor James A. Beaver, 
of Pennsylvania, President of the Association, was unable to 
attend, and Honorable Edwin Willets, the local Vice-President, 
occupied the chair. The report of the Executive Committee 
detailed the past year’s growth of the Association, now num- 
bering 225 active members, and referred to the increasing 
popular interest and belief in ‘the necessity of forest- preserva- 
tion and management all over the country. Attention was 
called to the work of the New Hampshire Forest-Commission, 
the movement for a state forest-parl in the Adirondacks, 
the establishment of the Adirondack League Club, the Sequoia 
reservation and the appeal of the citizens and the Forest-Com- 
mission in California. The committee’s efforts for national 
legislation have not yet met with the success that was hoped 
for last spring when the Special Committee of Congress was 
appointed to consider forestry-legislation. Legislation on the 
tariff, the elections, etc., having absorbed the attention of Con- 
gress and the public, this committee has not yet reported any 
of the bills before it; and it would look as if the struggle 
would have to be continued in the next Congress. 

Dr. B. G. Northrop, Chairman of the Arbor Day Committee, 
presented a report on the increased observance of that day and 
the practical value of the planting done. Hon. Warren Higley, 
of New York, described the plans of the Adirondack League 
Club for practical forest-management on its 93,000 acres of 
woodlands. 

At the afternoon session the committee on resolutions and 
nominations reported a proposed change in the constitution, 
adding six members at large to the Executive Committee. This 
was adopted. The following officers were then nominated 
and elected: President, William Alvord, of San Francisco ; 
Vice-Presidents, Hon. H. G. Joly, Quebec; Dr. Charles Mohr, 
Alabama; Dr. M. Riordan, Arizona Territory ; Abbot Kinney, 
California; G. H. Parsons, Colorado; Dr. B. G. Northrop, 
Connecticut; Hon. C. R. Pringle, Georgia; G. W. Minier, 
Illinois; C. L. Watrous, lowa; Professor E. A. Popenoe, 
Kansas; Hon. A. M. Brown, Kentucky; J. D. W. French, Massa- 
chusetts; Professor W. J. Beal, Michigan; Hon. C. C. An- 
drews, Minnesota; Hon. J. Sterling Morton, Nebraska; J. B. 
Harrison, New Hampshire; W. A. Stiles, New Jersey ; Morris 
K. Jesup, New York; Professor W. R. Lazenby, Ohio ; Her- 
bert Welsh, Pennsylvania; L. D. Davis, Rhode Island ; Pro- 
fessor H. A. Green, South Carolina; Professor Charles A. 
Keffer, South Dakota; Hon. T. T. Wright, Tennessee} W. 
Goodrich Jones, Texas; Dr. Hiram A. Cutting, Vermont; H. 
C. Putnam, Wisconsin; Hon. Edwin Willets, District of Col- 


umbia; Hon. G. W. Allan, Ontario; Treasurer, Dr. H. M. 
Fisher, Philadelphia ; Recording Secretary, Dr. N. H. Egle- 
ston, Washington; Corresponding Secretary, Edward A. 


Bowers, Washington ; Executive Committee at large, B. E. 
Fernow, H. B. Ayres, Colonel E. T. Ensign, W. G: Pellew, 
Charles C. Binney, Hon. Warren Higley. 

Statements were then made by various members as to forestry 
interests in their states, and the Association was invited to meet 
nextsum mer at Denver,Colorado, whichinvitation was accepted. 

The evening session was held conjointly with the American 
Economic Association at the National Museum. Professor E. 
J. James, of the latter body, was prevented by indisposition 
from reading his paper on the duty of Governmentin regard to 
forests. Very interesting papers were read by Gifford Pinchot, 
of New York, who is now studying forestry in Europe, on 
“ Government Forestry Abroad ;” by Edward A. Bowers, the 
new Corresponding Secretary and formerly an inspector of 
public Jands, on ‘‘The Present Condition of the National 
Forests,” and by B. E. Fernow, Chief of the Forestry Division, 
on “The Feasibility of American Forest-administration.’ 

Resolutions were adopted urging the passage of a bill for 
the reservation and management ‘ot the national forests, the 
proper protection and enlargement of the Yosemite and Se- 
quoia parks, and the state reservation of forest-lands in New 
Hampshire and New York. Congress was also petitioned to 
enact the Senate bill for changing the boundaries of the Yel- 
lowstone Park without the objectionable amendments added 
by the House committee. 
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Notes. 


It is said that Orange growers have discovered a process by 
which an orange picked while green can be colored a rich yel- 
low in forty-eight hours. _No doubt consumers will continue 
to prefer ripe oranges to green ones artificially jaundiced. 


Professor Marshall Ward’s excellent address on “ Elemen- 
tary Botany in General Education,” delivered not long ago at 
Leeds, England, and recently quoted in our columns, is report- 
ed more at length in the Popular Science Monthly for January. 


The new park system which the City of Montevideo is about 
to inaugurate under the direction of the distinguished French 
artist, Edouard André, consists of two parks each of 175 acres, 
of four smaller parks varying from twenty-five to sixty acres 
each, of twelve public squares, and of a series of boulevards 
and broad avenues to connect the old and new parts of thecity. 


A dwarf form of the Calla Lily (Richardia A thiopica), which 
was certificated some time ago by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, is highly commended in the Gardeners’ Chronicle. It 
is a seedling, bears a perfect spathe, and is only nine inches or 
afoot in height, It flowers very freely, has beautiful foliage, 
and it is so small that it has altogether a different effect from 
that of the ordinary Calla. 


The question as to what time of the year Pompeii was over- 
whelmed has puzzled antiquarians, but according to the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle a late discovery enables us to answer it 
with some degree of certainty. The trunk ofa tree bearing 
berries has been discovered among the ashes, the berries giv- 
ing the clue to the nature of the tree, which was the true or 
Bay Laurel (Laurus nobilis). From the degree of maturity of 
the berries it is, moreover, surmised that the eruption took 
place in November. 


Episcia maculata,a plant of the order Gesneracee and a 
native of British Guiana, first flowered at Kew last summer. 
In a paper on its floral biology recently published by Professor 
F. W. Oliver, he says that it is remarkable from the fact that 
the flowers do not open, as the front lobe of the corolla 
remains folded back, closing the mouth like a cork. Notwith- 
standing, its arrangements are for cross-fertilization through 
insect agency of some sort. The flower is believed to be 
unique in being thus at once closed and cross-fertilized. 


When describing the Mulberry-trees in the province of Ssu- 
ch’uan, in western China, Mr. Alexander Hosie says: “ Here I 
observed an ingenious device for obtaining young trees from 
the old. Round a promising branch of a tree a piece of Bami- 
boo about a foot in length, which has previously been divided 
into two parts along its length, is tied, and the hollow between 
the branch and the interior of the Bamboo filled with mould. 
In a short time suckers leave the branch and descend into the 
mould, and when they are sufficiently developed the branch is 
cut off and planted, the suckers forming the roots of the young 
limes,” 


One of the last papers written by the late Professor Proctor 
and published in Knowledge says (we quote from a summary 
in the Popular Science Monthly): ‘In all the vegetable world 
color seems te be in all cases dependent on the requirements 
of propagation. Thus, where seeds are diffused by animals, 
as with the berries, we find the fruits brightly colored, to 
attract the attention of the animal distributors. It will be 
noticed that when seeds are distributed by the winds, bright 
colors are not found in the fruit, even though the plant be 
closely allied to species distributed by animals in which the 
bright colors are present.” 


The latest bulletin from the Cornell University Experiment 
Station gives some account of the Pear-leaf blister, which ap- 
pears on the leaves in the form of dark reddish spots an 
eighth of an inch or more in diameter, and are produced by a 
gall-mite, which has long been known in Europe, but has at- 
tracted little attention as yet in this country. The insect is 
practically invisible to the naked eye, and as it lives within the 
tissue of the leaves ordinary insecticides cannot reach it. The 
only promising method of attacking these pests is to prune away 
and burn the young wood in winter, since it is their habit to quit 
the leaves as they dry in autumn and collect on the terminal 
buds, where they remain until spring. 


Dr. Byron D. Halsted contemplates the publication of a 
«Century of Weeds,” and hopes to follow it by asecond collec- 
tion showing the seeds of the same species and then to carry 
on the work until all the annoying and pestiferous plants of 
America are fully represented in herbaria. American botan- 
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ists in all parts of the country have been asked to send in lists 
of the twenty worst weeds in their vicinities, and from their 
reports the “Century” will be composed. The price has not 
yet been fixed, but it is expected to be about $8, and Dr. Hal- 
sted will be grateful for all words of encouragement, believing 
that, while the result of his laborious task will be of special 
value to our agricultural colleges and experiment stations, it 
will also be of interest to systematic botanists in general. 


The last annual report of the Trustees of the Astor Library, 
in this city, shows that during the year 1889 only 538 readers 
called for works dealing with agriculture and horticulture, as 
against 2,748 who called for works on architecture, and 6,762 
who desired to study painting, sculpture or archeology. | Of 
students who asked admission to the alcoves for the purpose 
of more serious research there were fifty-six concerned with 
architecture, 467 with painting, sculpture and archeology, and 
only three with agriculture and horticulture. Yet the Library 
authorities seem to recognize the importance of this depart- 
ment, for while there were fourteen works upon architecture 
added to the collection during the year and forty-five on the 
other arts, there were thirty-nine upon agriculture and horti- 
culture. More than half the alcove readers were interested in 
patents, 5,082 having applied for this purpose, while, with a 
great gap between, American history came next with 788 
students. 


Writing of western Pennsylvania in the year 1795 the Mar- 
quis De Talleyrand says, in a passage from his “ Diary” 
published in the Century Magazine for January: “I was struck 
with astonishment; less than 150 miles distance from the 
capital all trace of men’s presence disappeared. Wild nature 
in all its pristine vigor confronted us; forests as old as the 
world itself; decayed plants and trees covered the very ground 
where they once grew in wildness; others shooting forth 
from under the débris of the former and like them destined to 
decay and rot; thick and intricate branches that often barred 
our progress ; green and luxuriant grass decking the banks of 
rivers ; some large natural meadows; some strange and deli- 
cate flowers quite new to me; and here and there the traces 
of former tornadoes that had carried everything before them. 
Enormous trees all mowed down in the same direction, ex- 
tending for some considerable distance, bear witness to the 
wonderful character of those terrible phenomena.” Inanother 
passage Talleyrand reports that he saw, ‘sixty miles from 
Boston, 6,000 feet of timber exchanged for a bullock.” — 


The Calcutta Englishman recently said: ‘‘Among the ex- 
quisite arts for which the Indian people have long been 
famous, Sandal-wood carving is one that neither government 
nor native patronage can rescue from inevitable decay. Par- 
sees have taken up the art in Bombay, and by employing their 
own methods and enterprise on it have found a market and 
established a trade, although their work bears no comparison 
with that of Mysore, the home of the art. The Sandal-wood 
carvers of Mysore turn out work which is indeed exquisite, 
and their skill is acquired by slow years of patient practice 
from boyhood. But the decay of this and other laborious In- 
dian arts is inevitable. The native courts, which used to be 
the chief patrons of indigenous art, have now the products of 
all Europe competing for their favor, while, on the other hand, 
the European markets, which might be open to Indian wares, 
are impatient of India’s tedious methods and stinted supplies. 
Meanwhile, even conservative India cannot resist the rush of 
the railway and the whirl of education. Her boys will not sit 
down for years in one shop without a thought except to per- 
petuate for generations to come the few and curious ideas of 
generations foregone. Sandal-wood looks pretty and smells 
sweet, but the School of Art, with its morning school and its 
Saturday holiday, is killing the ancient order of Mysore 
carvers.” 


Catalogues Received. 


F. BARTHELDES & Co., Lawrence, Kan.; Seeds.—A. BLANC, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Electrotypes of Plants and Flowers.—J. L. CAMPBELL, 
West Elizabeth, Allegheny Co., Pa.; The Eureka Incubator and 
Brooder.—P. H. FosTER. Babylon, N. Y.; Nursery Stock.—HAAGE & 
SCHMIDT, Erfurt, Germany ; Novelties in Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 
-——JOHNSON & SroxKgEs, Philadelphia, Pa.; Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Bulbs, Tools, ete.—Gro. J. KrLLoce & Sons, Janesville, Wis. ; Large 
and Small Kruits.—Har an P. Keusey, Linville, Mitchell Co., N. C.; 
Wild Flowering Trees, Shrubs and Vines of the Southern Alleghany 
Mountains.—Wm. PauL & Son, Waltham Cross, Herts, Eng.; Roses. 
—JAMES RANKIN, South Easton, Mass.; The Improved Monarch In- 
cubator.—GrEorGE H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill.; Improved Excelsior 
Incubator. 
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The National Forest-question. 


Nee perusal of the last annual report of the Secretary 
of the Interior must make it apparent even to persons 
little familiar with the forest-conditions which prevail in 
the western half of this continent that the nation’s great 
forest-inheritance is in serious danger, and that the re- 
sources now at the command of the department are entirely 
inadequate to protect it. How inadequate these are and 
how great has become the lawlessness engendered by the 
way offenses against forest-property have always been 
condoned in this country, appear in the fact reported by 
the Secretary that the Canadians have actually invaded the 
territory of the United States at the point where the Rainy 
River forms the northern boundary of Minnesota for the 
purpose of cutting and carrying away timber growing on 
our public domain. Roads have been built into the forest 
here and a fleet of steamboats equipped to tow the plun- 
dered logs to Canadian mills. This is not a more striking 
instance of the inability of the Government to cope with 
the dangers which menace our national forests than a 
dozen others which might be mentioned. Indeed, during 
the last twenty years the forests of the public domain have 
been systematically robbed in Minnesota, in Colorado, in 
California, in New Mexico, and in every state and territory 
where profit was to be made by manufacturing stolen lum- 
ber. This illicit industry has developed populous towns ; 
it has floated ships and equipped mills; and it has ruined 
and demoralized entire communities who have learned to 
forget in the looseness of the American principle of forest- 
management that there was as great a moral offense in 
stealing a tree from the public domain as in stealing a 
neighbor's horse. The Government, and not the people, 
are to blame for the present attitude of the country toward 
the nation’s forests; and the whole theory under which the 
western lands have been managed is wrong and demoral- 
izing. It may have been perhaps good policy once to give 
farming-land to settlers at nominal prices, although now 
that the best land is taken up, the time for doing this has 
certainly passed ; and it is clearly good business for the 
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Government to sell its lands for what they are actually 
worth in the market. 

The conveyance of agricultural land to the settler has 
always been guarded by law, or, at least, by a semblance 
of law, and although the system is open to many serious 
objections, it has had at least the advantage of filling up 
rapidly large territories. But in the case of the forest other 
problems have to be met. It was long the principle to 
allow settlers to cut without restriction such timber as they 
needed for domestic and agricultural purposes from rough, 
stony land unfit for farming. Mining companies were 
allowed to cut all the timber and fuel they needed from the 
public forests, and railroads were given the same privi- 
lege. When men are allowed to go out and cut the timber 
they need upon land which does not belong to them, they 
will not be particularly careful how much is cut or how 
the work is done, and the limit set by personal needs will 
not always be regarded. Lawlessness and utter disregard 
of forest-property must be the inevitable result of such a 
system. The authority given to settlers to supply them- 
selves with timber in this way was taken away some years 
ago; but now the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
recommends the enactment of a law repealing statutes for- 
bidding the entry of rugged, stony or other timber-lands 
unfit for cultivation except under the mining or town-site 
laws, and allowing settlers to use the timber on such 
lands which they may actually need to develop the country. 

The enactment of sucha law as the Commissioner recom- 
mends seems to us dangerous and a menace to the best 
interests of the country. The forests in all the western 
country, with the exception of those which clothe the 
shores of PugetSound, may be divided into two classes ; 
those of the high mountain ranges composed of large and 
often valuable trees, and those on the rugged and stony 
land of the lower mountain-slopes and foot-hills. It is 
from these last, if we understand the purpose of the Com- 
missioner, that the people living in the valleys are to be 
allowed to cut without control or supervision what timber 
they require to carry on their farming operations. All 
these foot-hill forests are stunted and unproductive in com- 
parison with the forests which grow high above them on 
the mountains ; the trees are small and stand at consider- 
able distances apart, and the wood they yield is brittle, 
crooked and full of knots. To a person accustomed to the 
forests of Maine or Michigan or Oregon these foot-hill for- 
ests must appear worthless and their destruction a matter 
of no importance. Actually, however, they are as valuable 
as the forests of any other part of the country. It is their 
proximity to arable land which makes them valuable, not 
the character of the timber they can supply. They con- 
tain the most available, practically the only, fuel-supply 
and fencing material for many valleys. When they are 
destroyed the cost of living on the farms in their neighbor- 
hood will be immensely increased, and in some valleys 
agriculture will not be possible without these forests to 
draw upon. ‘They are unproductive because the climate 
in which they grow is not suitable to develop a heavy 
forest ; and if they are cut down or burned they will re- 
produce themselves very slowly, or not at all. They 
require, therefore, more careful management than forests 
growing under more favorable conditions, and unless they 
are cut systematically, and guarded in every possible way, 
they will soon disappear not to spring up again. 

It is proper that farmers in western valleys should get 
the advantage which comes from living in the neighbor- 
hood of a forest, but they should be compelled to purchase 
the fee of the forest-land from the Government if they are 
bound to destroy the forests, or the Government should 
itself hold such forest-property for the benefit of the whole 
community, and so manage it that the whole community 
will get the greatest possible returns from it. This is what 
Government forest-management means—the care of the 
forest for the good of all. 

The American system, which allows settlers or corpora- 
tions to go into the forests and help themselves and then 
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burn up what is left, saves a great deal of trouble ; and the 
settlers and the corporations like it and are prepared to 
fight for its continuation. It is, however, an expensive 
method in the long run, and it can have but one ending— 
the injury and finally the agricultural ruin of the region 
where it is practiced. 

It appears that 310 cases of trespass on the public forests, 
involving a loss to the Government of more than three 
millions of dollars, were reported during the year, although 
only about a hundred thousand dollars were collected by the 
Government for losses sustained by the illegal cutting of 
timber. There are, however, still unsettled claims of this 
sort for nearly fifteen millions of dollars, from which, prob- 
ably, a small percentage will in time be collected. But 
trespasses of this sort do comparatively small damage to 
the national forest. Their greatest enemies are fire and 
pasturage. As compared with the damage inflicted by 
these, the cutting down of a few thousand acres of timber 
more or less amounts to little. The pasturage of sheep on 
the Calfornia Sierras has already inflicted untold injury to 
the finest coniferous forests in the world ; and fires in the 
western forests seem to be increasing rather than diminish- 
ing every year. They are most frequent and most severe 
in the dry interior region of the continent, where forests 
are scanty from climatic causes, and where once destroyed 
they reappear slowly, or not atall. Itis evident that any 
effort to preserve the forests from illegal pasturage will be 
resisted in the most violent manner by the people of Cali- 
fornia, and that the spread of forest-fires can only be 
checked by determined effort of the Government. Appar- 
ently it can be accomplished only by the free use of the 
army asa forest-police, as we have already insisted. 

The attention devoted to the forest-question by the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office and by the Secretary 
of the Interior in their last annual report shows that the 
public begins at least to realize the importance of doing 
something to protect the national forests. This is in itself 
hopeful ; recommendations are not actions, however, and 
the outlook in Congress for immediate action in the direc- 
tion of a national forest-system is not encouraging. 


The Pines at Christmas-time. 


gRwe days before Christmas, while walking among the 

Pines in search of decorative evergreens, I found several 
Golden-rods in bloom. They were growing where a new road 
had been cut through a swamp. The road was narrow, and 
the thick growth of underbrush and trees on either side some- 
what sheltered and protected them. It was the fine thick- 
leaved species Solidago sempervirens. The road had been 
made during the summer and autumn, consequently the plants 
had been cut back or trampled down, and as soon as left to 
themselves they began to throw up flower stemis, and although 
the mercury had gone as low as twenty above zero, yet here 
they stood, defying the cold, in different stages of growth. 
Some just starting to send up flower-stalks, others fully 
developed and not looking much the worse for the freezing. 
The foliage was specially fine. 

Among other Christmas treasures we gathered Holly, 
Mistletoe, Laurel, and the rich purple, fragrant leaves of the 
Wax Myrtle, and the large, thick, shining leaves of Magnolia, 
which have a spicy odor in winter more marked than in 
summer. And we added the Inkberry as well as the bright 
scarlet berries of the Black Alder or Winterberry, and long 
trailing sprays of Smilax covered with clusters of purplish 
fruit. Small branches of Cedar full of dull bluish berry-like 
little cones were gathered, and with them boughs of Pine, 
with its delicious invigorating fragrance. There is nothing 
more handsome for winter decoration than small branches of 
Pine, its matted bunches of leaves interspersed with the 
young cones. 

Although we had almost a carriage-load of evergreen 
treasures, we were still loath to leave the woods on this delight- 
ful sunny day with the thermometer at fifty in the shade, and 


we began to study Pine-trees, of which we have three species— - 


the Pitch Pine (Pinus rigida), the Jersey or Scrub Pine (P. Vir- 
gintana), and the Yellow Pine (P. mitis). The Pitch Pine is the 
prevailing species in the neighborhood of Vineland. 

This species, Professor Sargent tells us in his ‘‘ Catalogue of 
the Forest-trees of North America,” ‘is found from Mount 
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Desert, Maine, and northern Vermont, to the upper district of 
Georgia, not extending west of the Alleghany Mountain 
region,” and adds thatit grows from forty to eighty feet in 
height, with a trunk sometimes thirty inches in diameter, and 
thatit grows in the driest and most barren sandy soil as well as 
in deep swamps. No other Pine looks as well as this in our 
gardens among our Cedars and Sassafras, Sweet-Gums and 
Tupelos. When healthy it grows rapidly, and the younger 
trees are clothed from base to summit with heavy foliage, and 
the older ones are rugged and picturesque. 

But from all appearances, in our region at least, they will 
soon all be killed by insect enemies. No other Pine, as tar as 
I can learn, is beset with so many foes as this. It is a pitiable 
sight to see large tracts of young trees standing with brown 
foliage, killed outright by various insects. The only way that 
I have saved the young trees in my garden has been by the 
most persevering vigilance. One of the most destructive 
things I have found was the larve of a small Tortrix-moth (fe- 
tinia frustrana), which mines into the terminal buds and young 
shoots. On some of the trees, when I first found the creatures, 
there was scarcely a terminal shoot that did not hold from one 
to five of these destructive larve. They are completely hidden 
while at work, and soon destroy the twigs by eating all except 
a thin shell which is so brittle that it will crumble to pieces 
when handled. 

My trees were badly crippled by their work, but by the third 
summer after finding them, I so diminished their numbers 
that the trees are again growing and looking well. There is 
no way of killing these larve after they have become estab- 
lished in the twigs except by hand picking. But I have found 
that the moth will not deposit her eggs on the twigs after they 
are well dusted with Pyrethrum powder. I use a small 
bellows while the twigs are damp with dew, and apply the 
powder after each rain. 

Another destructive creature is the larva of the White Pine 
Saw-fly (Lophyrus abboti), whicheatsthefoliage. These larve 
live in colonies and soon strip a twig entirely of its leaves, and 
move on to the next, destroying every leaf as they go. But I 
can manage these creatures much more easily than the Tortrix- 
larve. I slip a pan beneath the twig and soon jar them all 
into it. I have no idea how many broods there are in a sea- 
son, as I find them all summer long. And even as late as the 
middle of November I was surprised to find a colony feeding 
on one of my Pines, after they must have been frozen and 
ought to have been dead ! 

Although this creature is called the White Pine Saw-fly, it 
likes our Pitch Pine very much better. I have small White 
Pines growing in the vicinity of the Pitch Pines, but as yet the 
former have never been disturbed by the Saw-fly larvae, nor 
by the Tortrix-moth.* ; 

But these two insects are not the ones that have killed our 
Pines in the wood. This has been done by the larve of 
beetles, an account of which I must leave for another article. 

Vineland, N. J. Mary Treat. 


Winter Flowers in Oregon. 


ox Christmas-day I counted some half dozen plants, mostly 

common weeds, blooming here in one of my neighbor’s 
gardens. They were mostly plants which had not perished in 
the annual drying up of such things here in the latter part of the 
summer, which is our dry season. Their lives had been pre- 
served because they chanced to grow in an irrigated and culti- 
vated enclosure. 

They were: The May-weed (Azthemis Cotula), the Shepherd’s 
Purse (Capsella Bursa-pastoris), the Heron’s-bill Geranium 
(Erodium cicutarium), the Mouse-ear Chick-weed (Cerastium 
viscosum), a Lupine (LZ. micrantha, var. bicolor), the black 
Mustard (Brassica nigra), the common Knot-grass (Polygonum 
aviculare) and Boisduvalia densiflora. 

The last is without any common name here so far asI know. 
It is a near relative of the Godetias, Clarkias, etc. The small 
flowers are borne in a long, close, densely-leaved spike or in 
short lateral spikelets, and they are rose-colored or purplish. 
It is found only in moist ground. A smaller species, B. 
Torreyt, which blooms in the summer at the same time with 
this, I find om dry ground only. 

The pretty little white and bluish purple flowers of the Lupine 
mentioned are out in the spring before those of any other Lu- 
pine here, and may be seen long after other larger and later- 
blooming plants of this genus have dried up and died. The 
Heron’s-bill Geranium is the common forage plant, the 
“Filaree’”’ of California and Oregon. The Shepherd’s Purse, 

* Figures of both these insects may be found in Bulletin No. 7 of the ‘‘United 


States Entomological Commission” under the title of ‘‘Insects Injurious to Forest 
and Shade Trees,” by A. S. Packard, Jr., M.D. 
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the Chick-weed and the Knot-grass are the well known plants 
growing nearly everywhere in cultivated grounds. 

But the first and only true wild flower of the season that I 
have seen as yet was a blossom of our little wild Strawberry 
plant, which I found early in December (I have found a num- 
ber of them since). This plant, being a perennial, never 
wholly dies, and here it always renews its growth at the be- 

inning of the rainy season. Indeed, I have known the ripe 
Pit to be gathered in November from plants growing wild in 
the pastures. Ifthe winter be a mild one it will flower spar- 
ingly all the winter season ; but it does not usually come into 
active blooming until about the middle of March, and April 
is its most floriferous season. But by that time many 
other species of plants, some of which are not as yet out of the 
ground, will have strewn the ground—literally covered it in 
many places—for a month or more with the prettiest wild 
flowers. 

If the weather continues mild, in January we shall have the 
little Buttercup (Ranunculus occidentalis, var.?) which is so 
abundant here in the spring. It loves the upland or moder- 
ately dry ground, and in March and April large tracts of such 
land will be yellow for a time with its bright flowers. lts 
blooming period will culminate about the middle of April, or 
perhaps a little earlier; but it will continue to bloom more or 
Jess until nearly midsummer. The pretty little Dentaria 
tenella will also make its welcome appearance in January. By 
February it will have become abundant. 

Crocidium multicaule, a very interesting little piant, because 
of its blooming so abundantly and so early in the season, will 
also be sure to be found. It has a little yellow blossom at the 
top of the slender stem, which usually is only three to four or 
five inches high. These little plants are gregarious, if sucha 
term may be applied to plants, and are nearly always found 
occupying little patches of ground by themselves, which 
they render yellow when in flower. The plant belongs 
to the Composite family; and so the little blossom is com- 
posed of several very small individual flowers collected into a 
capitulum or head, the whole surrounded by an involucre of 
scales, which to persons not botanists gives it the appearance 
of a single flower. These Crocidiums always occupy warm, 
dry, sunny places. 

In moist places, those who are looking closely for wild 
flowers will at this time be pretty sure to find our dainty Nemo- 
phila (VW. arvifiora?) in bloom. This little plant is also very 
frequently found in the timber where the ground is moist and 
shady, for, as its name implies, it loves the woods. 

In or near. the timber, where the ground is moist and shaded 
throughout the year, may nearly always be found Synzthyris 
rotundifolia, whose cordate, crenately margined leaves are 
an interesting feature of these woods the year round. Its 
flowers are a light violet color, in clusters near the ground. 
In all mild winters S. rotundifolia blooms abundantly in Janu- 
ary and February; I have even found it in flower before this 
time of year. It continues to bloom, of course, until late in 
the summer. 

Peucedanum utriculatum, a small umbilliferous plant with 
yellow flowers, is also among our earliest plants to bloom. 
These humble plants spring up soon after the rains begin ; and 
they have been growing now for some weeks. A Luzula, or 
Wood-rush, will probably complete the list of herbaceous 
plants found in bloom here during the winter months. 

_Among the trees, the Alder (Alnus rhombzfolia) will be in 
bloom early in February, or in January if the winter be mild. 
The Hazels will follow closely after and then the Man- 
zanitas and some of the early Willows. Nuttallia and the 
Snowberry will by this time be leafing out ; and in early March 
the Dodecatheons, the Erythroniums and other large and 
handsome flowers will open in abundance, and our true sea- 


son of flowers will begin. 
Wimer, Ore. 8 E. W. Hammond. 


Flowers and the Perfume Industry. 


M THOMAS GRIMM describes in the Pett Fournal the 
* method by which, in the districts of Cannes and Grasse, 
enormous quantities of perfumes are annually made from the 
flowers grown in those neighborhoods. He estimates that 
something like 62,000 acres are given up to the growth of flow- 
ers between the right bank of the Var and the chain of the 
Estérel. At one of the largest perfume factories of Grasse, M. 
Grimm found that the three principal operations in the mak- 
ing of perfumes were the preservation of the odor of the 
flowers by distillation, by enfleurage and by exhaustion. The 
last named process, which is applied chiefly to Roses, is per- 
haps the most important. It consists of submitting the petals 
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of the flowers to the action of heat in broad deep pans heated 
by steam and filled with a mixture of lard and beef-fat. 
When the Rose has yielded up the whole of its essence, the 
contents of the vessel are placed in horse-hair sieves, and the 
so-called pomade which runs out under pressure is again placed 
in the receptacle with fresh Rose-petals. This operation is 
three or four times repeated, in order that the fat may be thor- 
oughly saturated with perfume. The product is not sold in 
this condition as perfume, since it is far too strong smelling. 
It is treated as a kind of ‘“‘stock,” from which most of the per- 
fume is afterward extracted by means of alcohol, and the 
residuum is used as a basis for pomade or toilet soaps, accord- 
ing to the degree of aroma that may remain. 

The distillation of flowers is still conducted by aid of the 
time-honored machine called the ‘‘Florentine Receptacle.” 
This apparatus collects not only the water distilled from the 
flowers, double, triple or quadruple, according to the number 
of distillations, but also the essential oil, which is the very 
quintessence of the perfume. Ten thousand pounds of fresh 
Rose-leaves will provide only one pound of this essence; but 
only half that quantity of Orange-flower leaves is required to 
make a pound of essence. There are some flowers which 
will not yield up their essence to what is called the hot method 
of manipulation. Among them are the Violet, Mignonette, 
Jessamine and Heliotrope, and these have to be treated by a 
very delicate process; the petals are brought into contact with 
wool saturated with Olive oil, and then the perfumed oil is 
very carefully expressed. Nearly every operation connected 
with the making of perfumes requires to be performed very 
rapidly, since the value of the product depends in great meas- 
ure upon the perfect freshness of the materials. The flowers 
are picked by women shortly before dawn, are immediately 
cleansed, and piled up in great heaps in the workrooms, which 
themselves need to be very carefully chosen, since they must 
be spacious, well aired and shielded from direct sunlight. 
That which M. Grimm visited satisfied these conditions ad- 
mirably, being the crypt of an ancient Capuchin monastery. 

Such is the rapidity with which the work has to be done, 
that if all the flowers used in the making of perfumes came 
to perfection at the same time it would be impossible to ac- 
complish it. Happily, that is not the case. The season begins 
with the Violets, on January 15th, and they are gathered until 
April 15th. In the Commune of Grasse alone from 290,000 to 
300,000 pounds of Violets are manipulated during these two 
months. {The Jonquils flower in February and March, and 
furnish 30,000 pounds to the perfume factories of Grasse. The 
crops of Orange-flowers and Roses are the most important of 
all; this harvest begins on April 20th and ends on May 3ist. 
The neighborhood of Grasse produces annually 3,800,000 
pounds of Orange-flowers and 2,000,000 pounds of roses. 
Mignonette, which is gathered from May 15th to the end of 
June, yields a crop of 50,000 pounds. The Jasmine, which 
yields 300,000 pounds, and the Tuberose, which gives 150,000 
pounds, are gathered from July 20th to October toth. Then 
comes the Cassia, with its concentrated, penetrating and almost 
violent perfume, which begins to flower in October and finishes 
at the moment when the Roses begin. No mention has been 
made of Lavender and Rosemary, because, although they are 
cultivated to perhapsa greater extent than any other flowers, they 
are chiefly treated throughout the south of France by nomadic 
distilleries which move about from canton to canton. 


Notes on North American Trees.—X XII. 


42. Reynosia latfoha, Griseb. This small Florida tree 
has been referred (Gray, Bot Gazette, iv., 208) to the 
Rhamnus levigatus, Vahl (“Symb.,” iii., 41), the Ceanothus 
levigatus, DC. (‘‘ Prodr.,” ii., 30), and if the correctness of this 
reference could be satisfactorily established the proper 
name of the plant would be Reynosza levigata. The iden- 
tity of these two plants, although possible, is certainly 
doubtful. Vahl’s description is short and unsatisfactory. 
The leaves of Rhamnidium are usually opposite, while 
those of his plant are described as alternate without any 
reference to their being emarginate at the apex, a pretty 
constant character in nearly all the species of Rhamnidium. 
Professor Trelease, who has examined Vahl’s herbarium 
at Copenhagen (Proc. S¢. Louis Acad., v., 364), was unable 
to find the type of Rhamnus levigatus ; so that as long as 
this uncertainty remains it will be safe to retain Grise- 
bach’s name as he wrote it. 
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Reynosia is referred by Baillon (‘‘ Hist. Pl.,” vi., 82) to 
Condalia. It differs, however, from the plants of that 
genus in the thinner and much less prominent disk of the 
flower, in the thinner wall of the stone of the fruit, 
and in its longer radicle and ruminate albumen; and 
in habit and in its unarmed branches. Baron Eggers, in 
his characters of the genus Reynosia (‘‘ Vidensk. Medd. 
fra nat. For. Kiobenh.,” 1877, 3), describes the flower with 
five (0?) cucullate, unguiculate petals inserted on the mar- 
gin of the disk between the lobes of the calyx. Ihave been 
able to examine the flowers of &. /aifolha only ; these show 
no trace of petals, nor do we find the margins of the coty- 
ledons recurved and subcontorted as described by Eggers. 
The stigma is as often three as two-lobed. 

43. Condaha ferrea, Griseb. This common West Indian 
and Florida tree has already been referred to no less than 
six distinct genera, in none of which it seems properly to 
belong. The last reference, that of Grisebach, to Condalia, 
made probably because, like Condalia, it has no petals, cer- 
tainly cannot be sustained. The completely two-celled 
ovary, exalbuminous seed filled with the thick and fleshy 
cotyledons, remove it from that genus, which it does not 
resemble in its unarmed branches, and large opposite, per- 
sistent leaves. The distribution of this plant is quite dif- 
ferent, too, from that of Condalia, which is not represented 
in the West India flora. The structure of the seed is that 
of Zizyphus, which is sometimes destitute of petals, but 
the pinnate venation of the leaves and the unarmed 
branches make it undesirable to unite it with that genus. 
Nothing remains, then, but to consider our plant the type of 
a new genus, or to refer it to the Brazilian genus Rhamni- 
dium, enlarged by the addition of a section with apetalous 
flowers to receive it. This, on the whole, seems to be the 
best disposition to make of our plant, Reisseck’s genus 
(Martius, #7. Braz., xi., 194) having been already extended 
by Grisebach (Ca/. P/. Cub., 32) to include a group of West 
Indian shrubs very similar to our plant in habit and inflor- 
escence and in the structure of the fruit, although, unlike 
it, provided with petals. The leaves of all the West Indian 
species are coriaceous and persistent without the prominent 
veins which characterize the Brazilian species, while the 
leaves of these last are apparently deciduous, at least in 
the case of two of the species. The walls of the stone of 
our plant are thick and crustaceous, but not more so than 
in one or two of the West Indian species now referred to 
this genus; and the branchlets are thickly beset with 
lenticels, a character common to all the species of the 
genus. 

The oldest name of our plant is that of Vahl (Sym0., iii. 
41, t. 58), who published an excellent figure of it ; so that, 
if it is referred to Rhamnidium, it becomes Rhamnidium 
Serreum. 

Rhamnidium was placed by Bentham & Hooker in the 
“ Genera Plantarum ” in the tribe Rhamne, in which the 
fruit is described as dry or drupaceous, with three (rarely 
two to four) indehiscent or two-valved cocciorstones. The 
fruit of Rhamnidium is, however, a true drupe, witha single 
one to two-celled stone, and seems rather to belong with 
the Zizyphe and to follow naturally after Condalia. 

C. S. Sargent. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
A Hybrid Calanthe. 


es the report of the Boston Chrysanthemum Show, on page 

566 of the issue of GARDEN AND ForEST for November 
1gth, 1890, appears a reference to a new seedling Calanthe. 
The specimen in question was exhibited by Mr. Richard Gard- 
ner, gardener to Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, of Newport, Rhode 
Island, and it was awarded the silver medal of the Massa- 


chusetts Horticultural Society. The seedling, as stated in the 


report, is the result of fertilizing C. vestita rubro-oculata with 
the pollen of C. Veztchiz. It was raised in the garden of Mr. 
Pierre Lorillard, at Jobstown, New Jersey, by Mr. Gardner in 
1882. The pseudo-bulbs, in the development of which it is 
extremely prolific, are larger than in either parent, very broad 
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at the base, tapering gradually to a small apex, and have never 
shown the jointed formation characteristic of C. Vettchii. The 
plant differs from C. Turnert, a species from java to which it 
has been compared in this latter particular, and is superior to 
it in other respects. With the exception of being a trifle wider, 
the leaves bear a strong resemblance to those of the male 
parent. The racemes areshorter thaninC. Veitchiz, not so erect, 
and yet with a less conspicuous arch than the inflorescence 
of the seed parent, and they are produced more freely than in 
either parent. The larger flowers, with a more even spread 
to the parts, are arranged as compactly as those of C. Vettchit, 
the color being of a purer white than in C. vestita rubro-ocu- 
lata, with a larger, though less dense, blotch of a reddish tint 
at the base of the lip. The illustration on page 17 is repro- 
duced from a photograph of the raceme of the plant exhibited 
in Boston. : 

Some time ago a representative of the Messrs. Sander & Co. 
purchased a portion of the stock of this Calanthe, and sent a 
plant of it to Dr. Reichenbach with the suggestion that it be 
named atter Mr. Eyerman, of Easton, Pennsylvania, well known 
as a collector of choice Orchids; but Dr. Reichenbach died 
before he had published any description or name of the plant, 
which is now locked up in his herbarium. Specimens have 
been sold at auction, however, under the provisional name of 
C. Lyermanitz. 

Mr. Gardner has another promising hybrid Calanthe which 
is also the result of crossing C. Vettchit and C. vestita luteo- 
oculata, but in this instance the latter is the male parent. Here 
the flowers resemble those of the pollen parent in color, but 
the white is the purest I have yet seen in a Calanthe, and the 
yellow of the eye is beautifully delicate. In all other respects 
this plant resembles C. Veztchi. Buta correct estimate of its 
good qualities can hardly be given yet, for, although raised at 
the same time and place as the other hybrid, the plant, having 
passed through many vicissitudes, is still small. 

There is in existence another hybrid Calanthe, C. Sedeni, 
which claims the same parents as the so-called C. Eyermanit. 
It was raised by Mr. Seden at the well known London estab- 
lishment of Messrs. James Veitch & Sons. In color the flow- 
ers resemble those of C. Vedtchiz, and they show an apprecia- 
ble improvement in size. I am not aware, however, which is 
the pollen parent in this case, but, in view of Mr. Gardner’s 
experiences, it is probable that C. Veztchii was the seed-bearer. 
Perhaps the experts of the Veitchian establishment can throw 


some light on the matter. 
Cambridge, Mass. M. B. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


CATTLEYA WAROCQUEANA.—I have received the following 
note from M. Lucien Linden, Director of ZL’ Horticulture Inter- 
nationale, Brussels: 

“7 read in the GARDEN AND FOREST for November 26th a 
note by you on Cattleya Warocgueana in which that new 
introduction is referred to C. Gaskelliana. I have too often 
had occasion to recognize the fairness and courtesy of your 
criticism in that journal to think of complaining of your judg- 
ment with respect to this Cattleya, but I would like to call your 
attention to the fact that some of the best judges have recog- 
nized in C. Warocgueana the C. labiata autumnalis, a view 
confirmed by the time of its flowering and the form of its 
flowers; also that the numerous varieties of C. Warocqueana 
that have flowered with us, of which some have been exhib- 
ited in London, are much superior to the best forms of C. Gas- 
kelliana. 1 can also assure you that C. Warocguweana comes 
from a locality very far removed from the habitat of C. Gas- 
kelliana.” 

I have not seen among the plants of C. Warocqueana ex- 
hibited by M. Linden at the meetings of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society any that could be considered identical with the 
autumn flowerlug C. /abtata, now called C. labiata vera. The 
opinion that such might be the case was discussed by the 
Orchid connoisseurs at the meetings of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, but obtained no support. By the side of M. 
Linden’s C. Warocqgueana were exhibited plants of C. Gaskell- 
Zana (which, of course, is also a variety of C. /abzata), and the 
opinion of those qualified to speak on this subject was as I 
expressed it in the note in GARDEN AND FOREST to which M. 
Linden refers—namely, that whilst there was no clear line of 
separation between C. Warocgueana and C. Gaskelliana, the 
plants of the former shown by M. Linden were better forms 
than any yet seen of C. Gaskelliana as introduced seven years 
ago. As already stated by me, some of M. Linden’s flowers 
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were not unlike those of C. sfeciosissima, now called C. Ludde- 
manniana, which blooms in October. Certainly I have seen 
in C. Warocgueana forms of most exquisite beauty, quite 
as striking and attractive as any of that section of the Labiate 
group to which it belongs. The geographical point referred 
to in M. Linden’s note cannot be taken for much alone, as the 
distribution of C. Loddigesiz, of C. Dowiana, with its sub- 
variety aurea, andof C. superba, indicates. Slight variations are 
certain to occur in differentlocalities. It is only in the case of 
Orchids that these slight differences are seized upon as good 
specific characters. 

A HYBRID STANHOPEA.—The first hybrid in this genus has 
been raised in Germany by a Mr. Weber, who crossed S. ocu- 
lata with S. tigrina, the result being a hybrid intermediate 
between the two parents and inferior to S. tigrina. The Stan- 
hopeas are all interesting and good garden plants, but they 
do not find much favor in England. This may be partly 
owing to the fugacious character of the flowers, although they 
last quite as long as the flowers of many popular Orchids. 
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by all except those who consider grossness of quality in a 
flower the acme of perfection. What is perfection ina flower ? 
To some, florists it is rank heresy to speak disparagingly of 
double flowers or big flowers or over-formal flowers. The 
bigger or more double a flower, the better it must be. The 
late Mr. Hibberd used to say, ‘‘Let this class go their own way; 
they have their own ideas of perfection, and in their efforts 
they do an enormous amount of good work which is easily 
separated from the bad.” Even double and huge-flowered 
Begonias have a special interest as showing the wonderful 
power to vary inherent in all plants, which requires cer- 
tain simple conditions to bring it out. Mammoth turnips and 
cabbages are only a few examples of what cultural skill will 
achieve when its aim is to produce size. It is only when size 
is repulsive that objection is strong. With regard to double 
flowers I am of the opinion that except in a few cases they 
are less attractive than their single-flowered progenitors. 
The Carnation, the Chrysanthemum, the Gardenia, the Al- 
mond, and, of course, the Rose, are the exceptions. 


Pig. 3.—A Hybrid Calanuthe.—See page 16. 


Such species as S. “igrina, S. insignis, S. platyceras, S. grandi- 
Jiora, S. Devoniana and S. Bucephalus are worth a place in 
every good collection. They are very easy to cultivate, they 
bloom annually, their flowers are large, fragrant and richly 
colored, whilst structurally they are more remarkable than 
most Orchids. A picture of Mr. Weber’s hybrid is given in 
the December number of Garzenflora. 

CYMBIDIUM TRACEYANUM.—This plant was sold by auction 
last week, and realized seventy-five guineas. It was bought 
by Mr. Sanders, of St. Albans, who sent a flower to Kew for 
determination. Mr. Rolfe considers it is only a variety of C. 
Flookerianum, the C. grandifiorum of Wallich. The only dif- 
ference between the type and this high-priced plant is one of 
size, the flowers of the latter being nearly an inch wider than 
those of the former, which are five inches in diameter. Here 
is an instance where size makes a difference of seventy 
guineas in value. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS.—The editorial remarks in GARDEN AND 
FOREST (iii., 569) with reference to the ‘‘improvements” made 
by florists in the size and form of flowers are endorsed here 


QUERCUS TINCTORIA.—Mr. Anthony Waterer has forwarded 
some leaf-branches of his ‘‘ Knap Hill” variety of what he 
calls Scarlet Oak. He also states that ‘‘the leaves are still 
hanging thick upon the trees.” As this was written on Decem- 
ber 17th, after a fortnight’s severe frost and fog, it is clear that 
Mr. Waterer’s Oak is an unusual one. Q. dinmctoria as repre- 
sented at Kew has been leafless for some time. Of course 
there is a great difference between these Oaks as grown on the 
poor gravelly soil at Kew and in the famous Knap Hill Nursery, 
where the soil is exceptionally deep and rich and the situation 
sheltered. At the same time it is risky to attempt to name an 
Oak of this character from leaves alone. The rich chocolate 
crimson of the leaves of Mr. Waterer’s Oak, together with 
their persistency in frosty weather, give itan exceptional value, 
in England at any rate. After comparing the leaves with 
specimens with the help of Mr. Nicholson I am driven to own 
that the Knap Hill Scarlet Oak may be Q. ¢incforia or Q. coc- 
cinea or a hybrid, or something else. [The Knap Hill Scarlet 
Oak is Quercus coccinea.—ED. | 

London. 


W. Watson. 
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Cultural Department. 
Notes on Some Hardy Wild Roses.—HlI. 


Rosa blanda is a very hardy Wild Rose, belonging to the 
Cinnamon Rose group, which is found more or less com- 
monly throughout the north-eastern part of North America. 
The type is a dwarf plant, rarely growing more than three feet 
in height, and probably hardly averaging over two feet, and it 
is particularly distinguished by having its stems wholly un- 
armed or bearing very few prickles. The leaflets are usually 
large, and the flowers, which appear a week or ten days later 
than those of Rosa acicularis, are also above the average in 
size, fragrant and of a bright rosy color, and often borne 
singly. The large, roundish, dark-red colored fruit, with per- 
sistent sepals, is often brightly conspicuous as it hangs just 
above the snow along road-sides in its native habitat, notably 
in the valley of the St. Lawrence River. In its natural haunts 
it seems to prefer rich rocky soils. 

Little seems to have been done to improve this plant from 
the gardener’s point of view, but on account of its large 
blossoms and unarmed habit it may be made a parent of some 
useful hybrids. As this species extends westward it seems to 


become more variable, several varietal and specific names . 


having been given, which are considered as simply forms or 
varieties of Rosa blanda by other authors. Some of these 
plants are characterized by having more numerous flowers, in 
corymbose clusters, and by their prickly stems. 

Rosa Nutkana, a native of the Rocky Mountain region and 
the Pacific slope from northern Utah to Alaska, appears in cul- 
tivation at the Arboretum as an exceedingly strong, stout- 
stemmed species, growing from six to eight feet in height. 
The stems bear a few strong recurved spines, which are often 
very broad at the base, so that they are almost triangular in 
shape. On many plants there are few or no prickles, and the 
flowering branchlets are perfectly smooth. The first lowers 
appear at about the same time as those of the last species. 
They are usually solitary, and average about two inches or 
more in diameter, and are of a delicate pale, pinkish red 
color. 

The erect habit of this species, its thick, clean stems, which 
attain a height of three or four feet without branching, and its 
comparative freedom from spines, may inake it a desirable 
plant to form tree-like or standard bushes upon which to bud 
or gratt other garden varieties, as is often practiced upon the 
Dog Rose in Europe. fosa Nutkana does not spread from 
suckers, and it is perfectly hardy in this latitude. 

What has been classed as Rosa pisocarpa, a species from Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific coast region, appears very variable in 
habit under cultivation. Sometimes the plants are moderately 
tall and bushy, while others have stems as high as those of 2. 
Nutkana, but not so coarse and stout. The spines are more 
abundant, though very much smaller, and prickles are numer- 
ous. The flowers are not so large, and are usually of a much 
deeper color than those of &. Vutkana, and the fruit is small 
and globose. There is some confusion as to the limitations 
of R. pisocarpa, as well as of anumber of other western species 
of Rose which are too little known by botanists and in cultiva- 
tion to give any idea of their value. 

Rosa gymnocarpa, whose habitat is also the western side of 
the continent, is a slender, sometimes long stemmed, species, 
which, although it lives through our winters, does not yet ap- 
pear to be sufficiently vigorous and enduring to be very satis- 
factory here. The flowers are rather small, of the usual pale 
rose color, though forms with white flowers are found. It 
seems to be more closely allied to the Asiatic A. Beggeriana 
than to any other species in cultivation. 

Rosa rugosa also belongs to the Cinnamon group of Roses, 
with one or more species of which it appears in gardens to 
have exchanged pollen, which has produced forms intermedi- 
ate between the two parents. Some of these have been sold 
as Rosa rugosa, a fact which is to be regretted, because these 
plants are generally much inferior and less beautiful in foliage 
and flower than the typical species. &. rugosa and its white 
variety easily rank among the most beautiful of the very 
hardy Roses in cultivation; and, either for its thick glossy 
foliage, or on account of its flowers, which, under good culti- 
vation, expand four or even five inches across, or for the sake 
of its large rich red fruit of late summer and autunnn, it is a 
desideratum for any garden. It is one of the hardiest species, 
and will stand twenty-five degrees or more below zero without 
any apparentinjury. It may be called a perpetual blooming 
Rose, for although it has only one regular period of profuse 
flowering, it continues to bear blossoms as treely as a Hybrid 
Perpetual until checked by frosts. This species is now being 
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used in hybridizing with others in the hope of obtaining even 
better Roses than any we now have. 

So far, the double flowered forms have, as a rule, proved 
less interesting than the single blossomed type. There is 
much variation in the depth of color of the flowers of different 
plants, those having the deepest purplish red blassoms being 
the best. The white form is very desirable. The prickly charac- 
ter of the whole plant is objectionable, but itis exceeded by the 
dense and formidable covering of prickles which protect the 
stems of &. Kamtschatica, a species closely resembling 2. 
rugosa and possibly only a variety of it. 

It has been stated by some writers that the thick, rugged, 
dark green foliage of Rosa rugosa was not liable to attack by 
the usual Rose-injuring insects. This is not the case, how- 
ever, for the Rose-slug (Selandria rose), the Leg-Hopper 
(Lyphlocyba rose) and other insects sometimes attack it quite 
freely, but the thicl, leathery character of the foliage serves to 
make equally serious invasions less noticeable than in other 
thinner leaved species. The flower-buds of this, and some 
other wild Roses in the Arboretum, are often destroyed by a 
well known and widely distributed red-colored snout-beetle 
(Rhynchites bicolor), which eats holes into the buds, and whose 


larvee live within and destroy the fruit. “i 
Arnold Arboretum. Fy Gaur 


Winter Pears for Market. 


Tes Anjou pear I regard as the queen of winter pears for 

the table. It possesses all the virtues of a perfect pear, 
being rich, vinous and melting, with keeping qualities not ex- 
celled by any pear of its season. It is large, of pleasing shape, 
fragrant, and when fully ripe of a warm straw color. Coming 
into market when all fall pears are gone, it may be kept from 
November until March. As a market fruit it is always inready 
demand wherever known, and brings the highest price, $5 to 
$6 per bushel for fine selected fruit. The tree is hardy, vigor- 
ous, not subject to blight, does not overbear, and hence re- 
quires little thinning, while few inferior fruits are seen on the 
imee: 

Anjou does well as a standard or a dwarf. It should be 
planted in well-prepared, rich, dry ground and kept under the 
best cultivation, enriching it every year alternately witha mod- 
erate dressing of well decomposed stable manure and hard- 
wood ashes. A thin sprinkling of salt during winter is also 
beneficial. Pruning is very important to keep up the vigor 
and health of dwarf trees and also to prevent overbearing. 
Dwarf trees that have been maintained under proper culti- 
vation, and have been properly pruned, may be seen pro- 
ducing excellent crops of fine fruit after a half century of 
existence. Most of the dwarf Pear-orchards throughout west- 
ern New York are neglected in most, if not in all the above 
requirements, and therefore their lease of life is short and un- 
satisfactory. 

The Winter Nelis is one of the finest winter pears, and a great 
favorite in eastern markets. The fruit is of medium size, melt- 
ing, and possesses a rich aromatic flavor. Fora dessert pear 
in respect to size, color and quality it has no superior among 
winter varieties. Its season is from December to March. 
Winter Nelis should be grown on Pear stock, or double-worked 
on dwarf stock, White Doyenne being the best tree for double 
working. A slender grower, in order to obtain bearing trees 
within a few years, it should be top-grafted on good-sized, vig- 
orous trees. It often overbears, and requires thinning, other- 
wise the fruits prove inferior in size and quality. Indeed, too 
much stress cannot be laid upon the necessity of thinning, not 
only with pears, but with all other kinds of fruit. 

By all who have tasted the Josephine de Malines when well 
grown and ripened this will be pronounced one of the very 
best late-winter pears. The fruit is medium to large, the pink 
or salmon-stained white flesh, melting and of a delicious rose 
aroma. This succeeds either as a standard ordwarf. Its sea- 
son is from January to April. Owing to its moderate, irregular. 
growth, itis little propagated in nurseries, and on this account 
is not much disseminated. 

Lawrence, largely grown in some sections of our state, is 
held in high esteem by those who prefer sweet pears. The 
fruit is medium to large, melting and of pleasant flavor. Its 
season is from December to January. The tree is a moderate 
grower and very productive. i 

Clairgeau is the largest and most attractive early winter 


‘pear in cultivation, and always commands the highest price. 


The fruit is very large, pyriform, yellow and red, with its red 
cheek usually very highly colored, nearly melting, and keeps 


till January, the tree being a good grower and an abundant 


bearer. This is a very valuable market pear. 
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I have thus briefly referred to the best winter market pears 
that have come under my observation. Others might be 
added, but none, all requisites considered, equal to those 
specified. This is applied to winter market pears solely. 

The pear for market and the pear for the amateur are two 
different matters. And yet, while the list might be increased 
in the latter case, where quality is the main consideration, it 
would be, nevertheless, difficult to name any finer winter pears 
for the table than Clairgeau, Anjou, Winter Nelis and Jose- 
phine.— George Ellwanger in Popular Gardening. 


Bartell’s Dewberry. 


(ONS of the most encouraging phases of pomology in this 
country at the present time is the progress we are making 
in improving our native fruits. Within the past half century 
many valuable varieties of the native Grape have been de- 
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Ploughman in 1882. This was before the introduction of any 
named variety so farasI know. Within the past few years the 
Lucretia and Bartell’s Dewberries have been rather extensively 
advertised in nurserymen’s catalogues. But not all of the 
testimony from those who have tried them has been favorable, 
though occasional reports have been very flattering. 

My experience with the Dewberry at Geneva, New York, 
was quite unsatisfactory. The variety tested was called Mam- 
moth, and it proved a decided failure. But in the summer of 
1889 I saw a small plantation of Bartell’s variety on the grounds 
of Mr. H. C. Adams, of Madison, Wisconsin, that at once 
established my faith in the possibilities of this fruit. I was 
informed that the most productive season had passed at the 
time of my visit, and that the berries which I saw were infe- 
rior in size to those gathered a few days earlier. But at this 
time the vines were fairly well loaded with fruit of larger size 
and more attractive appearance than the finest blackberries, 
and, to my taste, altogether superior in quality. There is a 


Fig. 4.—Bartell’s Dewberry, natural size. 


veloped, and as the result our markets are now abundantly sup- 
plied with this delicious fruit. The tender foreign Raspberry 
has been supplanted by hardy native varieties, and the same 
may be said of the Gooseberry. In the north-western states 
improved varieties of the native Plum are gradually coming 
to the front and give promise that plums of good quality may 
soon be grown in our coldest states. The Crandall Currant 
seems to be a step forward in the development of a new 
species that may yet prove valuable, and the dwart Juneberry 
and Buffalo-berry are beginning to receive attention. The 
garden Blackberry, now a valuable market fruit, appears to 
have been entirely developed in this country, and of more 
recent introduction to culture is the Dewberry, which, if we 
may judge from its best showings, gives promise of develop- 
ing into one of our most delicious and productive small fruits. 

It is only within a few years that the cultivation of the Dew- 
berry seems to have been attempted. The earliest mention I 
have seen of any attempt of this kind wasin the Massachusetts 


juicy, melting quality in the dewberry that is scarcely equaled 
by any other fruit of my acquaintance. 

The fact that the Dewberry is prostrate in its habit of growth 
is a decided objection toit in climates where winter protection is 
unnecessary. But in regions of severe winters the ease with 
which the plants may becovered is a partialrecompensefor this 
fault. It is said that a plantation once started is eradicated 
from the soil with considerable difficulty, which, if true, is an 
additional objection to the plant in cultivation. 

I consider Bartell’s Dewberry worthy of trial by all who are 
interested in testing new fruits. Mr. Adams, who is an exten- 
sive grower of Blackberries, has found this variety more 
profitable as a market fruit than any Blackberries he has grown. 

The accompanying illustration is made from a specimen 
taken after the height of the fruiting season had passed. It 
would not have been difficult to have found larger fruits and 
much larger clusters at an earlier date. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison. Le S Gof. 
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Notes from Wellesley. 


Reinwardtia trigynia and R&. tetragynia are old-tashioned 
winter-flowering greenhouse plants now blooming here which 
deserve more general cultivation. They belong to the Flax 
family, and are nearly related to the typical genus Linum, to 
which they have sometimes been referred. Their habit is semi- 
shrubby, flower clear yellow; and although the petals are 
fugacious the flowers are produced in such abundance as to 
remain showy for five to six weeks during December and 
January. Old plants may be divided yearly, but cuttings taken 
from non-flowering shoots make neater plants. 

Streptosolon Famesonti, the handsome greenhouse ever- 
green, is the only species of the genus, and was sent out as 
Browallia Famesoniz many years ago. It is still a compara- 
tively uncommon plant. I have grown it for two years, and 
had almost come to the conclusion that it had little to recom- 
mend it, until recently I saw two fine trained standards in 
a neighboring greenhouse. I had grown mine planted out, 
and so treated they made coarse, rambling plants which 
never flowered well; but treated as standards, continuously 
in pots, the growths are shorter, they can be better ripened, 
and the beauty of the plant is increased by their taking a grace- 
ful, weeping habit. The flowers are orange yellow, borne in 
elegant panicles at the ends of the branches, and they last for 
along time. Propagation is by cuttings in early spring; they 
root easily. This plant requires a good rich loam and abun- 
dance of water during the growing and blooming season. 

Daphne Indica is not so trequently met with as it should be. 
It is almost indispensable in any conservatory for the odor ofits 
flowers. Although having handsome bright green foliage it is 
an ungainly plant no matter how it is grown, but wherever the 
flowers are, in view or out of sight, their presence will be felt. 
Itis propagated by cuttings or grafting. Cuttings of halfripened 
growths taken off with a heel and inserted in sand without 
bottom heat are pretty sure to root, although they may take 
two months to do it. 

Clematis indivisa is a rare and pretty white flowering green- 
house climber from New Zealand. Mr. Harris has trained it 
to the roof of the Odontoglossum-house, in company with 
- Lapagerias, which position seems to suit it exactly. Though 
not so handsome as many of the summer-blooming species of 
the northern hemisphere, it is yet a very interesting plant. 

Lachenalias are not now required to fill the position they 
once did. They are remnants of the time when it was cus- 
tomary in all large places to have a house for South African 
plants alone, from whence they come. They are still grown 
because of a dislike to discard anything really good. The 
genus is here represented by two of the best, Z. ¢vicolor, and 
its variety, Ve/sonz, the latter raised by the late Mr. Nelson, of 
Alborough, England, an amateur who made a specialty of 
these charming bulbous plants. In appearance they some- 
what resemble a Squill, with mottled leaves and pendant 
waxy bells of yellow, red and green in mixture. It will not do 
to force them; their growth is slow, beginning about Septem- 
ber, the blooming season in a cool greenhouse being Feb- 
ruary. In England, Mr. Ingram, of Belvior Castle, uses the 
common ZL. ¢ricolor for bedding purposes, keeping the plants 
over winter in a cool frame, where their blooming season is 
retarded until March and April. They increase freely by 
bulblets produced naturally, and blooming the second year. 

Wellesley, Mass. lal, G- 


Work of the Season. 


4p great variety of work now pressing in the many depart- 

ments of the garden makes this one of the most interesting 
periods of the year to the in-door cultivator. Among the ten- 
der-foliaged plants, such as Marantas, Dieffenbachias, Aloca- 
sias, Begonias, and others of like character, the increasing 
power of the sun will be felt, and light shading will be found 
necessary, though this should be applied with judgment, as 
over-shading is fully as injurious to most plants as is the other 
extreme. The use of one of the many different shading ma- 
terials, such as muslin, burlap or other cloth, or that formed 
of light wooden strips linked together so that it can be rolled 
up in cloudy weather, is undoubtedly the best system of shad- 
ing, but as such appliances add considerably to the running 
expenses of a place, they are frequently supplanted by cheaper 
devices, and among these naphtha and white lead, mixed to 
about the consistency of milk, and applied either with a brush 
or syringe, is one of the most serviceable. Even whitewash 
will give good results, except for the fact that it removes the 
paint from the wood-work wherever it is applied. In the 
Palm-houses little or no shading is required so early in the 
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condition. 
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season, except forsome of the soft-leaved species, such as 
Calamus, Verschafteltia, and most of the Geonomas. 

It one could only secure perfect glass for glazing the houses 
there would be less need for early shading, but one imperfect 
square of glass may ruin several fine plants in. a few hours, 
and it is therefore best to be on the safe side. And speaking 
of glass brings to mind the fact that some of the large Rose- 
growers are now using second quality of French glass in 
preference to first quality American glass, on the ground that 
there are fewer imperfections in the French glass and conse- 
quently less injury is done to the foliage beneath it, while the 
cost of the two qualities quoted is about the same. 

Where the early forcing of flowering plants is practiced this. 
operation will now be under full headway, and it will be neces- 
sary to give proper attention to every detail. With Lily-of-the- 
Valley one of the necessary conditions for successful early 
forcing is to allow the pips to freeze thoroughly before they 
are brought into heat. This fact is so well recognized by large 
commercial growers that they secure this condition by means 
of cold storage houses; this arrangement, though costly, ren- 
dering them independent of the weather. 

For Tulips, Narcissus, Hyacinths and other Dutch bulbs the 
freezing process is not essential, and as these may be brought 
into flower with moderate heat they are naturally among the 
most popular and satisfactory plants with amateur cultivators. 

A succession of Lilium Harristti and L. longifiorum should 
be arranged, as the former may be had in flower by Thanks- 
giving-day, and by successive lots a supply may be kept up 
until spring. JZ. dongiflorum will not force as early as LZ. Har- 
visit, but from the latter part of February or beginning of 
March and onward this exquisite Lily may be enjoyed in all its 
pure-tinted loveliness. 

Other easily forced spring flowers are the Indian Aza- 
leas, among which the old Fielder’s White and also Alba 
are of the easiest to manage, though Deutsche Perle and 
Flag of Truce may also be brought in early, and are far supe- 
rior in flower to the first named. Among the host of colored 
Azaleas, Madame Vander Cruyssen is by far the best for early 
work, while Charmer, a large-flowered, dark pink variety, is 
also good, but is not quite as shapely a grower as Madame 
Vander Cruyssen. : 

Some Genistas will also be brought in from the cold-house 
from time to time in order to continue a supply of their graceful 
racemes of bright yellow, and it is well to remember also that 
the present is a good time to put in cuttings of these useful 
plants, in order to secure strong, stocky young plants for next 
winter. Rose-cuttings, and also those of Carnations, Bou- 
vardias and similar stock for next season, should now be pro- 
vided, while the time for sowing seeds of a multitude of 
plants for summer bedding is at hand. The usual complaint 
at this time is lack of space for some of these very necessary 
operations, but it should be borne in mind that drawn up 
seedlings seldom make satisfactory plants, and it is therefore 
wisest to limit the varieties in accordance with the space at 
command. If Ferns are grown this is also a good season in 
which to sow spores, from the fact that the growing season for 
most of the exotic species is now about to begin, and in fact in 
many cases has already begun, and seedlings started now 
usually make more progress than when sown later. 

Holmesburg, Pa . W. 7. Taplin. 


Orchid Notes. 


Celogyne cristata.—This is an old favorite with Orchid-grow- 
ers, and it makes a host of new friends for itself every year. 
It is very beautiful at this season, the graceful racemes of pure 
white flowers, with conspicuous marking of yellow in the lip, 
being produced in great profusion from the base of the most 
recent pseudo-bulbs. Where there are a number of plants a 
succession of bloom may be maintained from the middle of 
December to the latter end of February by confining to a lower 
temperature those whose flowering itis desirable to retard. They 
may be returned to thenormal conditions as occasion demands. 
The plant loses somewhat in some hands by being too severely 
dried off after the growing season. During the blooming 
period it is far from uncommon to see the flowers associated 
with pseudo-bulbs much shrunk and withered, and leaves of 
unhealthy hue. It is true that a smaller quantity of water is 
demanded when the growth has been perfected, but the 
supply should not be withheld so far as to cause this 
There is nothing to be gained by this rigorous. 
treatment. The flowers appear just as treelyin the company 
of plump pseudo-bulbs and rich green leaves, and, as a 
matter of course, the plants are then much more pleasing 
to the eye. 
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Maxillaria picta.—Some other species of the genus Maxil- 
laria are better known than this one, and their superiority 
entitles them to much more general: attention than they 
receive. Itisa plant very easily managed. It is a native of 
Brazil and was introduced to Europe in 1832. The ovate 
pseudo-bulbs are slightly compressed, furrowed and clad with. 
ragged brownish sheaths. They support two or three sharply 
pointed ligulate leaves, from twelve to fifteen inches in length, 
leathery, and dark green. The scapes emerge from the base 
of the pseudo-bulbs formed during the previous spring and 
summer. 
each bears a single flower about two inches in diameter. The 
petals are smaller than the sepals ; and both petals and sepals 
are incurved and have their margins turned slightly backward. 
The interior surface is dark orange with irregular brownish 
blotches, and the exterior creamy white, becoming greenish 
at the base, with numerous spots and patches of reddish pur- 
ple. The sepals are further marked on the outside with a 
line of the latter color which traverses one-third of their length 
from the base. The lipis broader than the sepals and abcut half 
their length, creamy white, marked on the upper surface with 
reddish purple spots and with lines, which are most numerous 
toward the margins. The column is reddish purple and very 
conspicuous. The flowers are produced with great freedom 
during November and December, and they are powerfully fra- 
grant. Itis the odor, rather than the color, size or form of 
the flowers, which renders them attractive and pleasing. The 
plant thrives best in pots or pans, with ample drainage mate- 
rial, rough peat fibre and growing sphagnum. Abundance of 
water is required during the growing season, but afterward 
the supply may be slightly diminished with advantage. A con- 
stant intermediate temperature gives very satisfactory results. 

Saccolabium gigantewm.—Among the numerous Orchids 
now in bloom it would be difficult to find one more stately or 
one in which the colors of the flowers are more exquisitely 
blended. It is a plant of erect habit, the stem being well fur- 
nished with bold strap-shaped leaves about twelve inches in 
length, unequally notched at the apex, and of dark green color, 
with parallel lines conspicuously paler. The pendulous axil- 
lary inflorescence is about as long as the leaves, and it takes 
the form of a cylindrical raceme four inches through at the 
widest part, tapering slightly toward the tip. The Howers are 
sweetly fragrant, each an inch across, and densely packed on 
five-sixths of the peduncle’s entire length. The sepals are 
elliptical, white, with pale purple spots, and the petals elliptic- 
lanceolate and like the sepals in color. The lip is dilated and 
trilobed at the apex, the lobes turned upward, bright purple, 
with lines of a darker tint on the upper surface and lilac tipped 
with purple beneath. The column is greenish white, marked 
with purple at the base andinfront. This species succeeds best 
in pots, as do most of the large-growing Saccolabiums, with 
crocks and rough pieces of charcoal and sphagnum on the 
surface for the roots. The plant delights in a hot, moist 
atmosphere and frequent applications of water during the 
growing season. To promote abundant flowering it is neces- 
sary, however, that the roots and air be maintained in a some- 
what drier state, and that the temperature be slightly reduced in 
winter. But even then sufficient water should be given to 
prevent the smallest degree of shriveling. Free exposure 
to light, but strict shading from brilliant sunshine, even at the 
dullest period of the year, are essential for securing luxuriant 


foliage. 

Cambridge, Mass. M. Barker. 

Anchusa Italica——The Italian Alkanet, as it is called, is a 
member of the Borage family, and is also known as Anchusa 
azurea and A. paniculata, both of which names are descrip- 
tively correct, as the flowers are borne on tall panicled stems 
and are of a bright shade of blue. If we except the Larkspurs 
there are few hardy plants that possess this peculiar shade of 
blue; and, as the plant under consideration flowers in early 
summer and lasts long in perfection, its value is considerable, 
as it is quite hardy and also a true perennial. The Anchusas 
are among the easiest of perennials to raise from seeds, for 
these germinate as readily as those of most annuals, and as 
seeds are freely produced it is obviously the best means of 
propagation. There are several other Anchusas, but our own 
experience is limited to theaboveand to A. Capensis. This last 
species is said to be a tender biennial ; but we have found it 
perfectly hardy in that the abundant seeds, produced rapidly, 
germinate around the parent plant, survive the winter and flow- 
er the following season in profusion for three months. The 
flowers, however, are small in comparison with those of A. 
Italica. tis a well known fact that bees are partial to many 
Boraginaceous plants, and to the genus Anchusa in particular. 
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They are from six to nine inches in length, and’ 
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A. Capensis is eminently suitable for sowing in places where 
it can be left alone to take care of itself, as in a wild garden. 
The Alkanet of commerce, a deep red dye, is the product 
of A. tinctoria, a dwarf species of spreading habit. 

South Lancaster, Mass. IB, O);, Orpet. 


The Forest. 


Forest-policy Abroad.—II. 


\\/ TH respect to the second class of forest-property, that be- 
longing to towns, villages and other public bodies, it isagain 
impossible to speak for the whole of Germany, except upon the 
broadest lines. The state everywhere exercises oversight and 
a degree of control over the management of these forests, but 
the sphere of its action varies within very wide limits. Even 
within the individual states it does not remain the same. Thus 
far, however, the action of the Government is alike, not only 
throughout Prussia, but in all parts of Germany. It prevents 
absolutely the treatment of any forest of this class under im- 
provident or wasteful methods; nor does it allow any measure 
to be carried into effect which may deprive posterity of the en- 
joyment which it has a right to expect. How far the details 
vary may be gathered from the fact that while in the Prussian 
provinces of Rheinland and Westphalia the village commu- 
nities manage their own forests, subject only to a tolerably 
close oversight on the part of the controlling staff, in the 
former Duchy of Nassau, now Prussian territory, their share 
in the management does not extend beyond the right to sell 
the timber cut under the direction of the Government Ober- 
forster, the right and obligation to pay for all the planting and 
other improvements which may be deemed necessary, and the 
rather hollow privilege of expressing their opinion. But how- 
ever galling so extensive an interference with the rights of 
property may appear, it is none the less unquestionably true 
that in France, as well as in Germany, the state management 
of communal forests lies at the root of the prosperity of a very 
large proportion of the peasant population, and the evils which 
have attended its withdrawal in individual cases are notorious. 
While, on the one hand, villages whose taxes are wholly paid 
by their forests are by no means rare, on the other, the sale of 
communal forest-property in certain parts of Germany in 1848 
has been followed with deplorable regularity by the impover- 
ishment of the villages which were unwise enough to allow it. 
The relations of the state to the third class of forests, those 
belonging to private proprietors, are of a much less intimate 
nature. The basis of the relations is, however, the same. To 
quote again from Donner, ‘The duty of the state to sustain 
and further the well being of its citizens, regarded as an im- 
perishable whole, implies for the Government the right and 
the duty to subject the management of all forests to its inspec- 
tion and control.” But this intervention is to be carried only 
“so far as may be necessary to obviate the dangers which an 
unrestrained utilization of the forest by its owners threatens to 
incite, and the rights of property are to be respected to the 
utmost consistently with such a result.” Prussia, of all the 
German countries, has respected these rights most highly, and 
the Government exerts practically no restraining influence 
except where the evident results’ of deforestation would be 
seriously dangerous. Here it may and does guard most jeal- 
ously the woodlands which have been called in general ‘‘pro- 
tection forests,” of whose many-sided influence so much has 
of late been said and written in America. 

The state leaves open a way of escape for the private pro- 
prietor who finds himself unwilling to suffer such restriction 
of his rights for the public good, and shows itself willing to 
buy up areas, not only of Protection Forest, but also of less 
vitally important woodlands. On the other hand, it is ready, 
with a broadness of view which the zeal of forest-authorities 
sometimes unfortunately excludes, to give up to private 
ownership lands which, by reason of their soil and situation, 
will contribute better to the commonwealth under cultivation 
than as forest. In this way the forests, whose preservation is 
most important, are gradually passing into the hands of the 
state; yet the total area of its woodlands is increasing but 
slowly. 

The policy of state aid in the afforestation of waste lands, 
important through their situation on high ground er other- 
wise, is fully recognized, but the absence of considerable 
mountain chains has given to this branch of government 
influence very much less prominence than in the Alps of Aus- 
tria, Switzerland and France, where its advantages appear on 
a larger and more striking scale. 

In closing this brief sketch of forest-policy in Prussia it may 
be proper to refer briefly to the erroneous ideas of German 
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forest-inanagement which have crept into our literature. They 
have done so, I believe, partly through a desire of the advo- 
cates of forestry to prove too much, and they injure the cause 
for which we are working, because they tend to make forest- 
management ridiculous in the eyes of our citizens. The idea 
has arisen that German methods are exaggeratedly artificial 
and complicated, and the inference has not unnaturally been 
made that forestry in itself is a thing for older and more 
densely populated countries, and that forest-management is 
inapplicable and incapable of adaptation to the conditions 
under which we live. 
ment of German forests is distinguished above all things by an 
elastic adaptability to varying circumstances which is totally 
at variance with the iron formality which a superficial obser- 
vation may believe it sees. It is equally true that its methods 
could not be transported unchanged into our forests without 
entailing discouragement and failure, just as our methods of 
lumbering would be disastrous over there; but the principles 
which underlie not only German, butall rational forest-manage- 
ment, are true all the world over. It was in accordance with 
them that the forests of British India were taken in hand and 
are now being successfully managed, but the methods into 
which the same principles have developed are as widely dis- 
similar as the countries in which they are being applied. So, 
forest-management in America must be worked outalong lines 
which the conditions of our hfe will prescribe. It can never 
be a technical imitation of that of any other country, and a 
knowledge of forestry abroad will be useful and necessary 
rather as matter for comparison than as a guide to be blindly 
obeyed. Under these conditions I do not believe that forest- 
management in the United States will present even serious 
technical difficulties. It only asks the opportunity to prove 
itself sound and practical. 

Switzerland is a country where the development rather than 
the actual condition of forest-policy may best claim our atten- 
tion. The history of forestry in the Swiss republic is of pecu- 
liar interest to the people of the United States, because in its 
beginnings may be traced many of the chracteristics of the 
situation here and now, and because the Swiss, like the 
Americans, were contronted by the problem of a concrete 
forest-policy extending over the various states of a common 
union. The problem has been brilliantly solved, and not the 
least important result of its solution is the fact that the people 
of Switzerland have recognized the vast significance and im- 
portance of the forests in so mountainous a country, and a 
full and hearty appreciation and support of the forest-policy of 
the Confederation is found in every nookand corner of the land. 

The history of the forest-movement in Switzerland has not 
yet been fully written. I may be allowed to quote from an 
unpublished sketch of it by Professor Landolt, who, more than 
any other man, has contributed to make that history of which 
he writes. As the example set by a republic to a republic, as 
the brilliant result of the work of a few devoted men, crowned 
by a public opinion which they created, and rewarded by the 
great and lasting blessing which they have brought to their 
country, our country can find no worthier model, no nobler 
source of encouragement and inspiration. 

«Soon after the middle of the last century,” begins Professor 
Landolt, ‘‘ certain intelligent, public-spirited men of Zurich and 
the canton of Bern (which then included Waadt and a great 
part of Aargan) turned their attention to the situation of agri- 
culture and forestry in Aargan. Their object was to gain a 
knowledge of the conditions involved, and their surroundings, 
and to remove the most pressing’ evils. 

“In the years between 1780 and 1790, the cantons, following 
the lead of Bern, succeeded in appointing forest-officers, whose 
first task was to become conversant with the actual manage- 
ment of the state and large communal forests, and to make 
suggestions for their future treatment. Partly at this time, 
partly earlier, a large proportion of the state forests and a few 
communal forests were surveyed, and a few of them were 
marked off into compartments on the ground, a measure of 
vital importance to conservative management. 

«The appointment of state forest-officers is to be regarded 
as the beginning of regular forest-management. Great num- 
bers of forest-regulations bearing on the most various sub- 
jects, tree-planting among others, had been promulgated in 
former centuries. They had been often renewed, but without 
forest-officers they could not be enforced. 

“ Until about 1830 forestry in the less mountainous parts of 
Switzerland developed slowly, but still in a satisfactory man- 
ner. The mountain forests, however, with few exceptions, 
were in complete disorder. But the following years brought 
new life not only into politics, but also into national econo- 
mies, and the status of the forest, which last was materially 
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It is true, on the contrary, that the treat-~ 
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improved by the floods which spread in 1834 over the greater 
part of the Alps. The damage which they caused was so se- 
vere that the philanthropic and scientific societies set them- 
selves the task of searching out the cause of inundations, 
which became more frequent as time went on. They con- 
cluded that it was to be found largely in the improvident de- 
struction of the mountain forests. To the fear of a wood 
famine, which had hitherto been the chief incentive to the 
advancement of forestry, there was now added another, which, 


if not wholly new, still had been formerly little insisted on. It. 


was the influence of forests on rainfall and the phenomena of 
nature in general. The societies did not fail to direct attention 
to this question, and with excellent result. The less moun- 
tainous cantons, with imperfect legislation, made new laws, or 
amended and completed the old ones, looked after the ap- 
pointment of foresters, and took the organization of the felling, 
planting and care of their timber seriously in hand. But the 
chief gain lay in the fact that the mountain cantons applied 
themselves to the work.” 

Taken as a whole, forestry has made satisfactory progress 
as regards legislation, the improvement of forest-management 
and the increased number of forest-officers, since about 1840. 
In 1865 the Swiss Forest-school was established (as a fifth 
department of the Polytechnicum at Zurich), and ‘“‘ provision 
was thus made,” says Professor Landolt, ‘‘for a forest-staff of our 
own, educated with special reference to our own conditions.” 

The Swiss Forestry Association was founded in 1843. 
Through frequent agitation, and by setting forth what action 
was necessary, it has rendered great services to the cause of 
forest-protection. It has moved successfully, among other 
things, for the foundation of a forest-school, the examination 
of the higher mountain forests, the passage of a new forest- 
law and the correction of the torrents. 

In 1854 Professor Landolt called the attention of the As- 
sociation to the investigation of the mountain forests. In1858 
the Federal Assembly appointed a commission of three men 
with authority to study and report upon the Swiss Alps and 
the Jura in regard to geology, forestry and police regulations 
bearing on water supply. From the appearance of the final 
report of this Commission in 1861 the improvement of Swiss 
forestry has been kept steadily before the Confederation. In 
1875 a federal forest-inspector was appointed, and a year later 
the first Swiss forest-law was passed. This law does not ex- 
tend to the whole of Switzerland, but only to the Alps and the 
steeper foot-hills. More recently attempts have been made 
by the Cantonal Government and the Forestry Association to 
extend its influence to the Jura or to the whole of Switzerland, 
but the need of such action is not yet clearly apparent. 

The passage of the federal forest-law was followed almost 
everywhere immediately by the appointment of trained forest- 
officers, and all the cantons whose forest-legislation was defec- 
tive amended or completed it. 

‘Our forest-laws,” Professor Landolt goes on, “are intended 
to work more through instruction, good example and encour- 
agement than by severe regulations. This method is some- 
what slower than one which should involve more drastic 
uneasiness, but the results achieved are the more useful and 
lasting. Our laws require the same treatment for the forests 
of the state, the communes and other public bodies.” 

The oversight of private forests is less strict. Their owners 
may not reduce the area of their woodlands without the con- 
sent of the Cantonal Government; they must plant up the land 
cut over which is without natural growth, and they are bound 
to take proper care of the growing stock, but they are not held 
to a conservative management. In ‘“‘ protection forests,” on 
the other hand, the timber that may be cut by private owners 
is marked out by Government officers, so that reckless lum- 
bering may be prevented. The regulations which look to the 
formation of new protection forests must also be conformed 
to by private proprietors, or they must allow themselves to be 
expropriated. In these matters the Confederation and the can- 
tons work in unison. The consent of the Federal Assembly is 
necessary to the clearing of private land in protection forests. 

' It hardly needs to be added that the present condition of 
forestry in Switzerland is admirable. Systematic forest-man- 
agement has probably been known there as long as anywhere 
in Europe, and nowhere can finer individual examples be 
found. I have seen nothing, even in Germany, which seemed 
to me so workmanlike as the management of the Sihlwald, a 
forest belonging to the city of Zurich ; and Iam the bolder in 
my opinion because the Sihlwald (GARDEN AND FOREST, iii., pp. 
374, 386, 397) has been called the most instructive forest of Eu- 
rope by, perhaps, the most experienced forester of the present 


day. 
New York. Gifford Pinchot, 
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Correspondence. 


Tuberous Begonias. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Not every one who is familiar with the species and has 
watched the marvelous development of the hybrid Begonias 
will agree with all the views expressed in a recent article, en- 
titled ‘‘Form in Flowers,” in GARDEN AND FOREST. ‘‘Spoiling 
the flowers is a familiar cry to the reader of horticultural 
literature, and we have had the same warning and very much 
the same arguments over all florists’ flowers which those who 
are deploring the fate of the Begonias are now advancing. 
“Nature gives us the Ramanas and the Cherokee Rose, the 
florist produces Paul Neyron.” So runs the complaint, and it 
seems a severe arraignment till the florist finds time to remark 
that besides Paul Neyron, his art has also produced La France, 
The Bride, Catherine Mermet and others which seem to have 
been overlooked in the course of the argument. 

While there are certain ill defined canons of taste recognized 
among people of intelligence, yet practically we all decline to 
believe that anything which gives us pleasure has no beauty. 
I have no desire to enter into an unprofitable discussion on 
the beauty of form or the lack of it in the new Begonias, but 
simply wish to call attention to the conception of ‘ Nature’s 
Begonia,” on which the argument is based. The type as 
Nature designed it, we are told, is a low dwarf plant with weak 
peduncles and small, drooping flowers of somewhat irregular 
outline. But taking the entire family of tuberous Begonias, of 
which there are about a score of species in cultivation, the 
combination specified is on the whole a rather rare one. The 
rule, if there is one, among the very diverse habits of these 
plants, is that the dwarf ones have stiff flower-stalks and the 
tall kinds weak ones, while there seem to be at least as many 
flowers of regular as of irregular shape. But most of our 
hybrids have been made from #. Soliviensis, B. Pearcei, B. 
Veitchi, B. Davisiz, and in a smaller degree from BZ. rosefiora 
and B. Clarkiit. B&. Boliviensis, a tall plant, is responsible for 
the weak peduncles appearing so frequently in the hybrid Be- 
gonias, especially in the double varieties, the first of which 
were derived from that species. From a cultivator’s point of 
view a flower on a low plant which has a peduncle so weak as 
to allow it to lie on the ground like a boy’s sucker is not very 
desirable, and after supplying one’s wants for hanging baskets, 
etc., such varieties are usually discarded by careful growers. 
There does not seem to be any inherent objection to trying 
to secure seedlings of the Davisii type with dwarf habit and 
fine flowers on stout, erect stems. We could hardly have too 
great an abundance of such pure colors, and if the flowers are 
sometimes rather large, this fault would regulateitself, for under 
ordinary, treatment they are generally but little larger than 
those of some of the types. Nodoubt manyinferiorforms have 
been sent out, for every plant produces a salable tuber, and 
the margin of the florist is so small that he cannot be expected 
to throw away a plant so readily marketable. But after all, 
instead of assailing the hybridizer for lack of taste, why not 
encourage him in the production of what.is new? Suppose 
some of the seedlings are not beautiful according to some 
ultra-Japanese standard, many of them will be sufficiently 
wayward and whimsical to suit the hyperesthetical, and many 
more will delight those whose tastes are less highly educated, 
who can endure a regular flower and even admire a double 
Camiellia. 

Now is a good time to get some seed of one of these 
naughty hybridizers, for if sown at once they will commence 
to come into bloom in early June. The culture from seed is 
of the simplest. Use light soil, sow thinly on the surface and 
cover pan with glass. They will germinate in a fortnight, and 

-even in the seed-leaf stage will stand considerable neglect. 
They should be dibbled out when small and kept growing at 
not too high a temperature. One can scarcely have too great 
a stock of these plants either for the garden or greenhouse. 

Flatbush, L. I. Quis. 


[If our correspondent will take the trouble to read again 
the article on which he comments, he will find not a word 
in disparagement of hybridizing. What the article main- 
tained was: That increased size alone is not necessarily 
improvement; that a certain irregularity of outline which 
is pleasing in small flowers may be disagreeable when 
exaggerated in larger ones ; that stiff perpendicular stems 
with a flower at the top, face upward, is no improvement 
on the graceful drooping habit of most Begonias, and that 
in many plants (not all) the single natural flowers are 
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more beautiful than those which have been doubled by 
the gardener’s art. ‘‘Quis” admits that ‘‘many inferior 
forms have been sent out,’ and we agree with him that the 
grower can hardly be expected to throw away marketable 
tubers. And yet it is well to insist now and then that 
flowers are not always beautiful merely because they are 
new or big or perfectly double.—Ep. ] 


The Owl and the Sparrow. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Your pleasant correspondent, Charles Naudin, has 
some interesting notes on the Siryx passerina, a bird of whose 
existence I may as well confess my ignorance. The sugges- 
tion of any process which promises to aid in the extirpation of 
that admitted pest, the English sparrow, is alluring, but in 
avoiding Charybdis we often fall upon Scylla, and it occurs to 
me that our pigmy friend, who is, to quote Mr. Naudin’s de- 
scription, ‘(a ferocious and well-armed bird,” who ‘not only 
exterminates the sparrows’ nests, but drives them away en- 
tirely by its presence alone from any locality,” is a party to be 
respected certainly, but distrusted as to his ability or willing- 
ness to draw the line at English sparrows. I think your cor- 
respondent, who praises him possibly not too highly, would 
hardly care to ‘‘seal to such a bond” as would guarantee his 
discriminative powers in this respect. Like the writer, there 
are doubtless a few of your readers whose suburban expe- 
rience, having a retrospect of something over half a century, 
includes, among other pleasant memories, recollections of 
countless mornings in years long past, which in one respect 
at least answered to Milton’s beautiful description as ‘Sweet, 
with charm of earliest birds.” That these are now mainly 
matters of reminiscence is largely due to the thoughtless and 
unfortunate introduction of the English sparrow. The dimin- 
ished ranks of the native inhabitants of our orchards and 
hedge-rows are ill-conditioned to face a new marauder of the 
type Mr. Naudin describes, and it would seem to be the part 
of prudence to keep the Atlantic between us and the fierce 
little Chevéche until we are better informed as to his prefer- 
ences and limitations. While we admire his valor, we may 
fairly question his discretion, and before making further reck- 
less ventures we ought to be well assured, as between the 
English sparrow and the Chevéche, that this is not a case 
where ‘‘bad begins and worse remains behind.” 

West Roxbury, Mass. W. AZ. C. 

[We have received letters containing the same warning 
from several correspondents, and should be glad to hear 
from others who have some knowledge of the habits of 
the Pigmy Owl.—Ep. } 


Recent Publications. 


Outings at Odd Times. By Charles C. Abbott. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Dr. Abbott has found another felicitous title for this latest 
addition to his series of out-of-door books. He saunters 
through upland and meadow, along woodside and brookside, 
to discover in every well-tramped highway and byway a fresh- 
ness that never fails in the familiar forms of lowly life. The 
oftener he strolls among the familiar scenes where he has so 
often invited his readers to accompany him, the more thickly 
throng the surprises among the shrubs and weeds, the reptiles 
and insects, the birds and ‘‘ small deer,” for one who has eyes 
to detect them. And what Dr. Abbott sees he can weave into 
a narrative so entertaining that reading it is the next best 
thing to actually watching and witnessing in detail the modest 
events in the history which Nature keeps making day by day 
all the yearlong. 

The book isso much in the vein of its predecessors that 
what has been so often said of their scope and quality will 
answer as a Characterization of this one, and yet it differs 
somewhat in its flavor from the rest, and particularly from the 
earlier volumes of the series. It is less distinctly descriptive of 
our humble relatives and their ways and not so photographic 
in its delineation of what isseen. It is more contemplative. 
It treats the reader to musings on the more general laws of 
Nature. It is more subjective, too, and depicts the mood of 
the observer as often as the object mirrored in his mind. If, 
therefore, the reader finds fewer facts recorded he may detect 
more poetry ; and since the book is not advertised as having 
merely or mainly a scientific value, he will not complain, and 
he may find the change not disagreeable. 
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Notes. 


Small trees of Araucaria excelsa are largely used now in 
table decorations for large dinner parties. 


Foreign journals state that the whole stock of a new Rose, 
Mamam Cochet, which last autumn was introduced by Charles 
Verdier, has been sold by him to an American, whose name is 
given as Mr. Ernest Asmus. 


At Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, free tuition in 
road-building is now offered to one student from each county 
of the state. The instruction will be given by professors in 
the Engineering Department of the College. 


A Stevia possessing an agreeable aromatic odor has been 
introduced to European horticulturists by Herr Dammann. It 
is a perennial, which grows only to a height of fifteen inches, 
is a strong bloomer, and is said to be more beautiful than any 
in common cultivation. 


The annual report of Dr. J. A. Lintner, State Entomologist 
of New York, has been published, and as usual it is an import- 
ant contribution to economic entomology. The illustrations 
are excellent, the index is complete, and the elaborate bibli- 
ography adds greatly to its value. 


At the meeting of the Ohio State Horticultural Society a new 
Grape, raised by Mr. T. V. Munson, and said to be a cross be- 
tween Lindley and Delaware, was pronounced very promising. 
The Colerain, a pure native seedling of the Concord type, and 
Nectar, a seedling, raised by the late Mr. Corywood, were also 
commended. 


Professor Lazenby bagged some sweet cherries last year 
just after the fruit had set, and kept them covered until they 
were ready to pick. The fruit developed in this way was 
larger and heavier than that which remained uncovered, the 
skin was more tender, the general appearance particularly 
fresh, and the color notably brighter. 


The Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club says that at a re- 
cent meeting of the club Miss Stabler ‘reported a peculiar 
growth of aérial roots in Swamp Maple as noticed by her at 
Great Neck, Long Island. The trees in several instances were 
decayed ten or fifteen feet above the ground, and roots one 
and a half inches in diameter had been sent out from above 
through this decayed growth to the ground, fifteen feet below.” 


Monsieur André, already distinguished by his explorations 
of the South American flora, made last year at the time of his 
visit to Montevideo an extended botanical excursion into 
northern Uruguay to the borders of Brazil, where virgin for- 
ests of the greatest interest were traversed, and where many 
trees were found of first-rate ornamental value for the future 
plantations of the parks and public gardens to be laid out in 
Montevideo under his direction. Among these there are 
many, he writes us, capable of embellishing the gardens of 
southern Europe. The results of these explorations are soon 
to be given to the public. 


Professor George Lawson, of Halifax, in a private letter calls 
attention to the interesting fact that Rhododendron Catawbiense 
is likely to become naturalized in Nova Scotia. ‘It is nearly 
twenty years ago,” he writes, ‘since [imported afew hundred 
Rhododendrons from Edinburgh. Many died; but all of the 
Catawbiense blood survived and have grown enormously. 
They seed very freely, and spontaneous seedlings are now 
seen peering out of mossy banks at long distances from my 
grounds. Quercus sessifiora is also spontaneous here with 
the Rhododendron from acorns of trees planted about the 
beginning of the century.” 


A “Hay Palace,” recently built at Momence, Illinois, is de- 
scribed as being 206 feet in length and 166 feet wide in the 
centre. ‘The main hall is 103 feet in diameter, flanked on 
the four sides with wings. A circular gallery eighteen feet 
wide sweeps entirely around the main hall. The walls are 
built of baled hay, with just enough baled straw to make a 
pleasing contrast in shading and color. The primary object 
of the exhibition is to make a display of the varied products of 
eastern Illinois and western Indiana, which will include pro- 
ducts of the farms, factories, forests, mines, quarries, and of 
the arts, domestic skill, and the accomplishments of the people 
of the district in music, oratory and manual training. A spe- 
cial feature is the display of the latest tools in haying ma- 
chinery, and implements for ditching, laying and making tile, 
and road machinery.” 
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A correspondent of the American Architect and Building 
News says: “Baton Rouge received its name from an enor- 
mous Cypress-tree which stood upon its site early in the 
eighteenth century, and out of which a certain carpenter once 
offered to build two boats of sixteen and fourteen tons 
respectively. The Cypress of Louisiana has bark of a reddish 
hue, grows to a great height, and is bare of branches excepting 
at the top. Naturally this particular Cypress was recognized 
among the pioneers and settlers as a landmark, and ‘one of 
the first travelers who arrived at this locality,’ says Le Page du 
Pratz, an old chronicler, ‘exclaimed that this tree would make 
a fine stick’ (a walling-stick for the Titans, presumably), 
‘hence the name of Baton Rouge (Red Stick), given to this 
place.’” The reference in this account is, of course, to the 
Bald Cypress (Zaxodium distichum). 


A writer in the Mlustrirte Gartenzeitung, of Vienna, while 
disputing the excessive claims recently made for certain so- 
called ‘‘weather plants,” points out the fact that a modest 
degree of power in forecasting atmospheric changes is pos- 
sessed by a multitude of common plants. Among these he 
cites Gallium vernum, whose pleasant fair-weather odor be- 
comes strong and pungent at the approach of rain; Carina 
vulgaris, whose leaves close before rain; Calendula pluvialis, 
which predicts rain when its flowers remain closed after 
seven in the morning; Oxalis acetosella, which closes its 
leaves at the approach of rain or cold; Lapsana communis, 
which keeps its flowers open in the evening if it is to rain the 
following day, but closes them if fair weather is coming ; 
Draba verna, which droops its leaves toward the ground be- 
fore rain; and AJdsine media, which predicts a clear day if its 
flowers open about nine o’clock, and a second one to follow if 
they remain open as late as four in the afternoon. 


In his ‘“‘Three Years in Western China” Mr. Alexander 
Hosie says: ‘‘ Between Ch’ung-k’ing and Ch’i-chiang Hsien, 
the first city of any importance on the southern road to Kuei- 
chow, there are a number of factories for the manufacture of 
the ordinary coarse Chinese paper. . . . There is an entire ab- 
sence of machinery for washing and shredding rags; there are 
no troughs of pulp, chemicals for bleaching, resin for watering, 
wire moulds for receiving and drums for firming the paper as 
it comes from the pulp-troughs. Bamboo-stems and paddy 
straw are steeped with lime in deep concrete pits in the open 
air and allowed to soak for months. When nothing but the 
fibre remains, it is taken out and rolled with a heavy stone 
roller in a stone well until all the lime has been removed. A 
small quantity of the fibre is placed in a stone trough full of 
water and the whole stirred up. A close Bamboo mould is 
then passed through the mixed fibre and water, and the film 
which adheres to it emerges as a sheet of paper, which is 
stuck up to dry on the walls of a room kept at a high tempera- 
ture. The sheets are afterward collected and made up into 
bundles for market.” 


Mr. T. S. Brandegee distinguishes, in the November issue of 
Zoe, a new Poplar of Lower California under the name of 
Populus Monticola. It inhabits the high mountains of the 
Cape region in the extreme southern part of the peninsula, 
growing along streams and following down the cafions toward 
the warm lowlands. Young trees havea smooth, light colored 
bark similar to that of the Aspen, but it becomes very rough 
on old specimens. At elevations of five thousand feet it is 
rarely more than twenty feet high, but at lower altitudes 
it becomes a large tree nearly a hundred feet high, and is a 
favorite support for the wild Grape-vine. The wood is de- 
scribed as light red in color, and is said to be used in making 
furniture. Thenew growthis densely tomentose. Theleavesare 
round-ovate, with ashort point, variably sinuate-crenate or den- 
tate, silky-pubescent upon both sides, especially upon the veins, 
with terete, white-tomentose petioles ; the stipules are linear 
and the bud-scales white-silky ; the capsules are ovate, densely 
white-silky tomentose, two to three-valved ; styles usually 
two, united at the base, each with two narrow divisions. The 
disk is small and nearly flat ; scales minutely sinuate-dentate, 
nearly glabrous. ‘This tree is known by the name of ‘guerigo’ 
to the inhabitants, who distinguish it from the common one of 
the fields and gardens called by them ‘alamo.’ The leaves 
and flowers appear in February, and in October all have fallen, 
a season of growth usual in Alta California, but very different 


from the ordinary habit of the plants of the Cape region of 


Baja California, where most of the vegetation comes forward 
with the summer and fall rains at the time when the cotton- 
woods are losing their leaves and appear to be preparing for 
a winter, which, however, never comes.” 
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The Proposed Widening of the Drives in 
Central Park. 


N his recent message Mayor Grant, of this city, declares 
that the question of widening and improving the drives 
in Central Parkis one which demands immediate attention. 
There is nothing novel in this suggestion. The necessity 
of widening and straightening and leveling the roads of 
the park has often been urged by persons who assume that 
these roads were made primarily for pleasure-driving. But 
it should never be forgotten that the only excuse for the 
existence of such a park in such a Situation is to furnish an 
opportunity for rural and sylvan recreation to an urban 
population. The scenery is the park. The drives were 
constructed to enable those who visit the park in carriages 
to enjoy the scenery just as the paths are laid to make these 
refreshing prospects available to those who come on foot. 
As has been often stated, the waiks and drives are not 
essentially the park any more than knives and forks or 
glass and china are the essentials of a dinner. They are 
simply the means of making the park accessible and 
available. 

There have always been persons who have insisted on 
the necessity of a Rotten Row, a place of gallant and festal 
promenade, just as others have felt the necessity of a speed- 
road for those whose delight is in fast trotters. No doubt 
both of these objects are desirable in themselves considered, 
and so are many others that could be named, but that is 
no reason for confiscating the park, or for condemning a 
portion of it to any such purpose. Ifit had been originally 
intended to provide a place where the wealth and fashion 
of the city could meet for social greeting and the display 
of equipage, no man in his senses would have chosen as 
the field for such assemblage theserugged ledges, which have 
since been transformed into rolling meadows and grassy 
dales. Some level, open space would have been selected 
for such a promenade ; and now that the city has borrowed 
and spent $10,000,000 for the avowed purpose of creating 
the scenery of the park, it would be a breach of trust, as 
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well as a wild extravagance, to sequester a portion of the 
park and devote it to alien use. These millions have been 
spent to develop the park in accordance with one motive 
that is, in its construction and maintenance the original 
design of furnishing pastoral and reposeful prospects has 
been adhered to. Any attempt now to adapt the park to 
another and quite a different motive, to transform it into a 
display ground for stately processions, or a place for 
pleasure driving, would not only destroy the original inten- 
tion, but signally fail to fulfill the new purpose. The 
result would be a spiritless compromise between two, or 
rather several, designs ; for the men who drive fast horses 
and those devoted to athletic sports, not to speak of the 
botanists and zoologists who want gardens and the militia 
who desire more parade grounds, and the rest, will all 
insist with equal justice that their claims should be 
recognized. 

It will be urged, as it always has been, that the roads 
can be widened without affecting the value of the land- 
scape ; but a little study of the ground will show that any 
expansion of the wheelways, besides increasing the already 
large ratio of gravel to grass, would not only displace and 
separate essential elements of the landscape, but would 
destroy many of the finest trees and most effective of the 
rugged and rocky passages in the park. The planting 
was, of course, adapted to roads of the present width, 
these roads were adjusted to the contours of the ground, 
and the modeling and planting of the road-sides are an 
integral part of the design. The widening would not only 
mean the destruction of slopes and banks and ledges that 
have been beautitied with the growth of thirty years, which 
could not be replaced in a shorter time, but the sweeping 
away of trees, groups of shrubs and vine-covered rocks 
would open the views in front which are now masked by 
projecting ledges and masses of foliage, and thus destroy 
that charm of surprise which a winding course now 
ensures. Not to speak, therefore, of the immense expense 
of widening the roads, an expense which would include 
almost a complete reconstruction of the drainage system of 
the park, any considerable addition to the graveled roads 
or curtailment of the verdurous elements on either side of 
them would mean the destruction of the scenery which 
gives the park its value. 

The wheelways are now ample to fulfill the purpose for 
which they were designed, and no park drives could be 
more free from obstruction. The transverse, sunken 
and hidden roads by which traffic can be carried on 
across the park, besides the numerous bridges and arch- 
ways which have been so planned that it is possible for 
persons on foot to reach any portion of the park without 
crossing a carriage track, are devices which have demon- 
strated the foresight of the designers and more than doubled 
the efficiency of the wheelways. And finally, if they could 
be widened with no injury to the essential value of the 
park, this would do nothing to relieve congestion of the 
drives at certain points and at certain periods. As a mat- 
ter of fact, whenever a roadway is widened to make room 
for crowding carriages this will only mean, at the point se- 
lected by fashion for a festal promenade, another file of car- 
riages, and the throng will be more dense and impenetra- 
ble than ever. This is not a probable theory merely; it has 
proved true in actual practice. ‘The promenade ground of 
fashion has been shifted more than once in both London 
and Paris within the memory of men still living, and when 
a wider space was made for the increasing number 
of vehicles the exclusives deserted it for a narrower road. 

The truth of the whole matter is, that the park roads are 
of a width which is ample for the purpose they are meant 
to serve. They cannot be enlarged without serious deface- 
ment of the beauty of the park and the practical destruc- 
tion of elements which constitute its unique charm and 
value. Evenif the area of gravel should be extended at 
so great a cost, it would do nothing to relieve any tem- 
porary crowding of vehicles at special points which is 
complained of. When the throng is greatest on the East 
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Drive even now the equally attractive West Drive is com- 
paratively vacant, and if after years of labor the capacity 
of the East Drive were doubled it would probably be de- 
serted for Riverside or some other carriage road. The 
system of drives and bridle paths which are in process of 
construction, and are to connect Central Park with Morn- 
ingside and Riverside, and which can be completed in two 
years, ought to offer accommodation for all who ride or 
drive for pleasure until the extensive park areas further 
north are made ready for the growing city. In this great 
system of roads there can be found better opportunities 
for those who drive for the sake of driving, or for the display 
of horses and horsemanship, or of dress and equipage, than 
can be afforded in the narrow limits of Central Park, which, 
it should be remembered, will soon be a down-town park. 
Those who visit this park on foot will multiply much more 
rapidly than the visitors in carriages, and if it is to serve 
- its highest purpose for the refreshment of this thronging 
population, its character asa rural retreat must be preserved. 


Tue first issue of the Gardeners’ Chronicle for the year is 
a jubilee number devoted largely to a commemoration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of that journal’s first appearance. 
Founded by Dr. Lindley and Sir Joseph Paxton, its policy 
has always been directed by men of accurate knowledge and 
scientific temper. Its trusted correspondents have been among 
the foremost of skilled cultivators and recognized authorities 
in the sciences related to horticulture. During its life of 
half a century its influence has tended to elevate and dig- 
nify the art of horticulture, not only in England, but 
throughout the world, and it was never more worthy to 
command respect than under its present management. Our 
venerable cotemporary is to be congratulated on the pos- 
session of so honorable a history, while its future is bright 
with the promise of ever increasing usefulness. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the WVorthwestern Lumberman, in a 
recent issue of that journal, describes, with the aid of an 
illustration made from a beautiful photograph, a small tract 
of virgin forest on the northern slope of the Adirondack moun- 
tains. This picture gives some idea of what these forests 
were before their ruin had been largely effected by irre- 
sponsible management. The tract in question consists of 
1,748 acres of land, and is situated in the town of Duane, 
on the banks of Deer River. It is supposed to contain not 
less than 10,000,000 feet of pine, and the trees, as they 
appear in the illustration, stand close together, with tall, 
straight, beautiful shafts. The Pines are mixed with Spruce 
and hard-wood-trees, and le in clusters on the ridges. 
‘The trees are sound, running as high as forty or fifty inches 
on the stump. From the northern slope of the -Adiron- 
dacks it is safe to say, this writer remarks, that two-thirds 
of the original Pine has been cut away, although in the 
central portion of the wilderness large tracts are yet un- 
touched. In the south-west corner of the wilderness are 
dense forests of Spruce with some Pines. scattered through 
them. These forests, however, are now being invaded by 
operators on a large scale, and their ruin is only a ques- 
tion of time. The most extensive lumbering now being 
done in the northern Adirondack region is on the San Regis 
River, spruce and pine being cut indiscriminately. Log- 
ging railroads, as they are understood in the west, are not, 
however, in use, the rivers being generally depended on to 
float the logs to the mills. 


Methods of Quickening the Germination of Seeds. 


T is almost always desirable to hasten the germination of 
seeds, not only that plants may be obtained more quickly, 
but also that their long exposure to the enemies which exist in 
the soiland destroy them, or many of them, if seeds are allowed 
to remain in the ground too long before germinating, may be 
avoided. Asa general rule, the fresher seeds are, the quicker 
they germinate, and, with the exception of the cases here 
enumerated, it is desirable to sow, as far as possible, the last 
seeds to ripen on any given plant. The exceptions are: 
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First. Where double fowers are desired, as in the case of 
Zinnias, China Asters, etc. 

Second. Where plants are likely to be ruined by an excess of 
growth at the expense of heading, such as in the case of Let- 
tuce, Cabbage, etc. 

Third. Where plants are liable to produce leaves at the ex- 
pense of flowers and fruits, as in the case of Tomatoes, Cucum- 
bers, Melons, ete. 

Other things being equal, seeds preserved in their natural 
envelopes up to the time of planting germinate much better 
and more quickly than those which have been washed and 
preserved without covering, even if kept in paper or cloth 
bags in a dry, equable temperature. With few exceptions, 
all seeds with fleshy coats should be preserved in their natural 
covering as long as possible. When their natural covering is 
removed, if the planting-time has not come, it is always safe 
to place the seeds between layers of fine sand containing at 
least ten per cent, of humidity, and so preserve them from 
direct contact with the atmosphere. Seeds of the Grapevine 
washed and dried at the time the fruit ripened, and then placed 
in bags and sown the following spring, germinated only in the 
proportion of eight to ten to the hundred the first year, while 
others did not germinate until the second or third year. The 
plants produced by these had the seed-leaves nearly always 
blotched with white. A part of the same seed preserved in 
their pulp to the end of December, and then placed in sand 
until the sowing-time, germinated much more quickly and in 
the proportion of seventy-five to eighty in a hundred. The 
same precaution is necessary in the case of various large oily 
seeds, such as the seeds of Oaks, the Tea-plant, the Camellia, 
Laurels, Chestnuts, Beeches, etc., which lose in a large part 
their power of germination if preserved during the winter in 
bags, and require to be sown as soon as ripe, or, at least, to be 
preserved in sand, and so prepared for germination when the 
time for sowing arrives. ‘This is the best method, too, in the 
case of seeds with bony, hard covering, which germinate 
slowly, such as the seeds of the Olive, and of most of the Rose 
family, nut-bearing plants, ete. There are also a number of 
vegetable seeds which take a long time to germinate, such as 
those of the Parsnip, Carrot, Sugar Beet, Parsley and Tarragon; 
these are improved by being placed in layers of sand before 
planting, although their germination can be hastened by more 
active treatment. Many systems are in use for this purpose ~ 
among gardeners. Sometimes good results are obtained by 
mixing seeds of this character with fine soil, and then, after 
placing them in a pot or sack, plunging them for some time 
Others soak such seeds for a longer or shorter 
time, varying from six to forty-eight hours, in tepid water, to 
which is added a little salt or chlorine. Some gardeners soak 
Carrot and Beet seeds in liquid manure for two or three days 
before sowing them. All such methods are generally good if 
they are carefully used. 

I have read of certain Indian fakirs being able to cause seed 
to germinate in a few minutes with a little powder, which they 
sell afterward to an astonished public without disclosing their 
secret. They are probably very skillful prestidigitateurs, and 
their process consists in changing the seed rapidly. 

I do not recommend the method of hastening germination - 
which consists in plunging seeds into water strongly impreg- 
nated with potassium or caustic soda. The strength of these 
salts is so great that if a Coffee-seed is dropped into a solution 
made with them, germination takes place at the end of a few 
hours; but seeds so treated, instead of continuing to grow, 
perish when they are transferred to the soil. : 

It is said that electricity stimulates germination. Experi- 
ments which I have made in this direction have only given 
moderate results, although I recognize certain results which 
make me suppose that with proper appliances electricity would 
be a powerful and efficacious means of making old seeds or 
seeds with hard and bony coatings germinate quickly. 

I have secured the germination of seeds in half the ordinary 
time by plunging them during a period varying from six to 
thirty-six hours, according to the hardness of their coats, in 
water to which was added one-tenth of its volume of the liquid 
ammoniac of commerce. 

Any process which facilitates the transformation of the 
starchy parts of the seed into glucose and renders it assimila- 
ble by the embryo, favors its development and hastens germi- 
nation. Air, humidity and heat being the indispensable agents 
for this, it only remains to select the substances best suited to 
aid these agents in their work. That which appears to me the 
best is ammoniac. In practical application it is best applied 
in the form of fresh horse-manure or horse-manure refreshed 
with horse-urine, which should be used either mixed with 
other substances or alone, and which for this purpose should be 
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placed in a bed ina warm greenhouse. I have caused in this 
way the germination of Pear and Grape-seeds, nuts, Plum- 
stones, Almonds, the seeds of the Coffee-tree, of Palms, Sugar 
Beets, Peanuts, Fraxinella and other seeds of slow germina- 
tion in half the time needed to secure the germination of the 
same seeds sown in the ordinary condition. In the case of 
Beets, Beans, Lupins, and other plants of the Pulse family, the 
use of heated soil produces the most deplorable results on 
account of the rapid development of the cotyledons, which re- 
sults in the breaking and destruction of many embryos when 
the seeds are treated in this way. For all such seeds it is 
recommended to immerse them for six or eight hours in 
slightly-heated water, which softens the coating of the seed 
and facilitates the exit of the germ. 

There are certainly many additions to make to the examples 
I have cited, my object being simply to indicate methods of 
making experiments through which, perhaps, results may be 
reached which will be of use to future generations of garden- 
ers.— 7. B. Weber in the Revue Horticole. 
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—Mr. Duncan has been much more successful than with the 
exterior. The latter is not altogether pleasing in outline, and 
its various parts seem to lack harmonious proportion and 
unity, while the interior is harmonious, appropriate and im- 
posing. But when he actually undertakes his task, Mr. Dun- 
can will have time to study his exterior in a way that was 
impossible before the competition, and the result will no doubt 
be more Satisfactory. 

Meanwhile, the chief interest for the readers of GARDEN AND 
FOREST® will be with the scheme in its entirety rather than with 
the design of the monument asa work of architecture narrowly 


so-called. The site where it will stand is one of the most 


commanding which could be found near any city in the world, 
and this is to say, of course, that especial care ought to be 
given to its environment and approaches. To place a building, 
however fine in itself, on this elevated bank, in the centre ofa 
noble driveway and close above a mighty river, and not to 
give architectural accent to these surroundings, would be to 
throw away an unrivaled opportunity. Even were the place 
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Fig. 5.—Ground Plan of the Proposed Grant Monument, Riverside Drive. 


The Grant Monument for Riverside Park. 


“se competitive designs for ihe monument to contain 
General Grant’s tomb which were exhibited a few months 
ago have lately been shown again with the annual exhibition 
of the Architectural League in this city. It has recently been 
decreed by Congress that the hero’s remains shall not be 
transported to Washington, so it is probable that, if sufficient 
money is subscribed, the memorial will be erected on Riverside 
Drive by Mr. John H. Duncan, whose design was selected, last 
autumn, from among those just referred to. Some of the archi- 
tect’s drawings (of course, on a greatly reduced scale) will be 
found on this and the following page. These drawings also in- 
cluded a large plan, a section and an elevation of the monu- 
ment proper; but from the three offered a general idea with 
regard to the effect of the monument can begathered. Todo 
justice to the design the interior of the building should be 
shown, for here—in an arrangement which recalls, but by no 
means imitates, the tomb of Napoleon in the Invalides at Paris 


still a bare hill-side to which no artist had given his attention, 
and the future estate of which was still in doubt, the architect 
ought to consider its possibilities in his design, and, in con- 
junction with a landscape-gardener, ought to prescribe some 
extensive scheme of treatment. But anartist has already here 
been at work, and has laid out the noblest driveway in the 
world, and to ignore these preparatory labors would be 
doubly unintelligent. Yet, so far as could be seen from their 
designs, no adequate thought was given to the surroundings 
of the monument by any of Mr. Duncan’s competitors. Of 
course, all of them had borne in mind the elevated character 
of the site, the free approaches to it, and the fact that it will be 
well seen from a great distance to those who shall come by 
land or water. But none of them seems to have felt the 
necessity for uniting the building to its environment in an 
integral way, or the desire to improve so rare an opportunity 
for extended and varied architectural effort. Mr. Duncan, 
however, has done this; and despite the superiority of his 
monument (in its interior at least) to that of any of his rivals, 
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it is not improbable that his sketches for its surroundings 
largely influenced the committee in their choice. 

It will be seen that he has not placed the tomb quite parallel 
with the river-bank, but somewhat diagonally, in order to make 
it face the line of the Eighth Avenue Boulevard. The way in 
which this driveway forks, so as to afford a direct approach to 
the tomb and an encircling road as well, 
seems very intelligent, and the great flights 
of steps, crowned by an equestrian statue, 
would rise with excellent effect from the 
terrace. Access to the outer terrace is 
afforded to persons on foot by the short 
lateral flights of steps, while carriages 
would turn in front of the tomb or drive 
aroundit. But the most ingenious and in- 
teresting part of the scheme is that which 
shows the way in which access from the ».< 
upper level to the river is supplied, meet- 
ing the practical end of allowing visitors to 
‘approach directly from the landing-stage 
at the river’s edge, and the artistic end of 
bringing the river itself into the scheme 
and doing the best that could be done to 
conceal the intrusiveness of the railway. 

It has been objected, that the great stair- 
way will have a ladder-like effect and 
ought to be very much wider. Possibly it 
might, to good advantage, be somewhat 
wider; yet, on the whole, the objection hardly seems well 
taken, and is apparently inspired by the inability of umaccus- 
tomed eyes to read an architectural elevation rightly. The lat- 
eral view certainly does not suggest a ladder-like effect, nor 
is it probable that a full view of the actual structure would do 
so, whatever the drawing might suggest to untrained eyes. 
Of course the effect is bridge-like, but the structure will be a 
bridge and ought to look like one. The various terraces and 
flights of steps and the triumphal arch which stands midway 
up can hardly be judged in reproductions so small as those 
given here. Buta general idea of the scheme is all that it is 
proposed to give, especially asit is probable that only its general 
idea is as yet fixed in the architect’s own mind. It may be ex- 
plained, however, that the retaining wall will be masked at its 
base by plantations of trees; that the spaces on either side of 
the tracks will be laid outina harmonizing way, and that broad 
zigzag driveways, which are not suggested in these hasty 
sketches, will ascend from the river level to the high ground 
on either side of the stair, supporting it to the eye and greatly 
increasing its dignity and the coherence of the whole design. 

Of course much more money will be needed for a compre- 
hensive design of this sort than for an isolated monument. 
But Americans are slow in giving money only when not con- 
vinced that they will receive its value in return, and whatever 
the sum they may here spend, they will get its value only if the 
surroundings of the monument are well considered. Mr. 
Duncan’s design for the tomb itself shows how a portion of it 
may, with good effect, be built in the beginning to contain the 
sarcophagus, while the remainder is left for future execution. 
But the ultimate success of the enterprise is more important 
than the immediate enshrinement of the sarcophagus; and, 
therefore, it would seem the better plan to spend the first in- 
stallment of money upon the approaches, retaining walls and 
terraces. Build these,and before long the tomb will surely be 


Fig. 6.—View of the Grant Monument from the North. 


built. But build the tomb first, and who knows how long we 
may have to wait for the approaches, since the public so 
faintly appreciates the necessity for placing a building well 
even when it takes real interest in the building itself? Unless 
this building is fittingly placed, it will discredit us as a people 
incapable of valuing a magnificent opportunity; and to be fit- 
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tingly placed means that it must be united with somesuch wide © 
architectural and landscape-gardening scheme as Mr. Duncan's 
drawings suggest. It is fortunate that an architect has been 
selected who has shown himself capable of realizing the true 
nature of the problem. 
M. G. Van Rensselaer. 


New York. 


Fig. 7.—View of the Grant Monument from the River. 


Plant Notes. 


Some Recent Portraits. 


EN the issue of the Gardeners’ Chronicle published on the 27th 

of December there is a figure of the cones of the Colo- 
rado Silver Fir, Abies concolor, produced on a tree growing in 
the Knaphill Nursery, Woking, and possibly the first which 
the Colorado tree has produced in cultivation. Cones de- 
scribed as brown and as purple, both produced at Knaphill, 
presumedly from different trees, are represented, the tree 
bearing the last being mentioned as variety vzolacea. The 
color of the cones, however, is hardly a sufficient fixed char- 
acter upon which to establish even a variety. In the forests of 
Colorado green cones and purple cones are produced on trees 
standing side by side, and undistinguishable except in this 
one particular. It isnot at allan unusual thing to find among 
conifers individuals of the same species producing cones 
of different colors. This occurs in the case of the Mountain 
Hemlock, 7suga Pattoniana, whose cones are sometimes dark 
purple and sometimes green; and also in the case of Adies 
lasiocarpa (the A. subalpina of American botanists), which, on 
the eastern slopes of the Cascade Mountains, in Washington 
Territory, produces green and dark purple cones. It is not 
known even in the case of these species if the same tree pro- 
duces permanently the same colored cones or whether they 
are not in some years green and in others purple. The English 
custom of considering the White Silver Fir of the California 
Sierras, which we in this country call Adzes concolor, distinct 
from the Fir of Colorado, is hardly tenable from a botanical 
point of view, desirable as it may be in garden nomenclature, 
and it is certainly not supported by the botanists who have 
had the opportunity to observe this tree growing from one 
end to the other of the immense territory it inhabits. 

In this connection may be mentioned the exceedingly 
curious and interesting Silver Fir discovered on the San Fran- 
cisco Mountain, in Arizona, by Dr. C. Hart Merriam, already 
noticed in these columns. The leaves might well be taken 
for those of A. /asiocarpa, although much longer than those 
which this tree produces in Colorado and New Mexico. The 
bark, however, is very distinct from that of any of our Ameri- 
can Abies, and is composed of a thick, corky, compressible 
layer of small compact cells, the surface of the bark being 
nearly pure white. This struc- 
ture of the bark is so unlike 
that of our other Abies that it 
would seem to indicate a dis- 
tinct species, although this can- 
not be determined until the 
cones are seen. 

There is a charming portrait 
of the Copper Austrian Briar 
Rose in Zhe Garden, of London, of December 27th, 1890. The 
Copper Briar is one of those old-fashioned flowers which 
graced and enlivened our grandmothers’ gardens, but which 
in these days is very rarely seen, in this country at least. It is 
a native of southern Europe, and was cultivated three cen- 
turies ago in England. Mr. George Paul, the well known 
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English Rose-grower, contributes to 7ze Garden the following 
note with regard to this plant, which we should be glad to see 
more generally cultivated here: 

“Jt is best grown as a dwarf, though I have standards in my 
garden which flower freely, but the slender leafage and short 
time of flowering hardly render them nice-looking objects for 
the rest of the year. As dwarf bushes they succeed admira- 
bly, growing in any good light soil, either on their own roots or 
worked on Briar or Manetti stocks ; indeed, I think the stock 
gives an additional root power, and so leads to stronger and 
more vigorously pushed-up shoots, the flowers being pro- 
duced along the full length of the last year’s suckers orshoots. 
Good suckers are very valuable, and give the finest blooms. 
The small wood should, on pruning in March, be cut closely 
into the two-year-old wood, the strong wood be left long, and 
these shoots be bent over in the shape of a bow, or they may 
be pegged down parallel with the ground their full length. 

“So far this Rose has not given, to my knowledge, any 
hybrid progeny. It has been tried at Lyons, and Lacharme 
had it freely planted on the wall upon which he seeded his 
Roses, no doubt with the hope of the pollen effecting natural 
hybridization, but no seedling of his which I haveseen showed 
any signs of hybridization. In its native home I believe it 
seeds freely. 

“Asarock plant it is effective, and should have a sunny 
southern exposure to ripen the wood. Incommon with other 
Roses, the riper the wood the better it fiowers. In saying that 
no hybrids had been produced, I do not forget Harrisoni and 
Persian Yellow, which are probably double forms of this 
variety, Persian Yellow being probably an introduction as a 
double form from eastern gardens, as 2. su/phurea also was.” 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Viburnum molle. 


HIS handsome plant is closely related to the common 

_ and familiar blue-fruited Viburnum or Arrowwood of 
the northern states (Viburnum dentalum). Itisa tall shrub, 
with stout stems growing sometimes fifteen or eighteen 
feet high, and slender branchlets, beset when they first 
appear, like the petioles and flower-cymes, with stellate 
pubescence. ‘The leaves, which are borne on rather slen- 
der petioles, are broadly oval or ovate, conspicuously 
crenulate-dentate, and softly pubescent, especially on the 
lower surface. They are often four or five inches long by 
nearly as much broad. The flowers differ from those of 
V. dentfatum in their more prominent calyx-teeth, while the 
blue fruit is larger than that of that species, more pointed 
by the persistent style and rather more oily. 

V. molle* grows on some of the islands of Massachu- 
setts (Nantucket, Martha’s Vineyard and Naushon) and 
extends southward to Florida and Texas. It has been 
cultivated for a number of years in the Arnold Arboretum,t 
where it is perfectly hardy, and where, like many of the 
North American Viburnums, it is a valuable and exceed- 
ingly ornamental plant, well worth a place in any collec- 
tion of hardy shrubs. CRS :7S). 


New Orchids. 


CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE, var. MACFARLANEI, Kolfe, is a beauti- 
ful yellow variety, much like the variety Sazdere in color, but 
quite different in shape. The dorsal sepal is much narrower 
and with a smaller white area, the petals narrower, but the 
bract much longer. The plant is in the collection of R. H. 
Measures, Esq., of Streatham.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, Decem- 
ber 6th, p. 655. 

CATTLEYA REX, O’Brien, is described as a beautiful Cattleya, 
somewhat resembling C. Dowiana, var. /mschootiana, in the 
shape and color of the flowers, but with long, thin pseudo- 
bulbs, and the leaf about a foot long. It was introduced by 
Messrs. Linden, L’Horticulture Internationale, Bruxelles. I 
have not seen it.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 13th, p. 684. 


* Viburnum molle, Michaux, “FI. Bor. Am.,” i., 180.—Gray, ‘Syn. Fl. N. Am.,” 
i., rr.—Watson & Coulter, ‘‘Gray’s Man. N. States,” ed. 6, 218. 

V. scabrellum, Chapman, ‘FI. S. States,” 172. 

+ There seems to be considerable confusion with regard to the correct deter: 
mination of 7 molle in collections. It has been received at the Arboretum from 
the Parsons Nursery at Flushing as V. /evigatum, and also as V. Nefalense ; and 
the V. pubescens of the Kew Arboretum (No. 1104) is not Pursh’s plant of that name, 
but V. mwolle. 
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CYPRIPEDIUM X ANTIGONE, Rolfe, isa most elegant hybrid, 
raised by Mr. Seden in the establishment of Messrs. James 
Veitch & Sons, of Chelsea, from C. Lawvrenceanum, fertilized 
with the pollen of C. zivewm. It is much like the former in 
habit, but the flowers are white, variously nerved and veined 
with light purple, thus more nearly resembling the pollen 
parent, though tolerably intermediate in shape. The leaves 
are very -handsonjely variegated. It received a first-class cer- 
tificate from the Royal Horticultural Society on November 
11th last.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 2oth, p. 716; also 
November 15th, p. 570, and November 22d, p. 602. 

CYPRIPEDIUM X DORIS, Rolfe, isa pretty hybrid raised in the 
collection of N. C. Cookson, Esq., of Wylam-on-Tyne, from 
C. venustum tertilized with the pollen of C. Stoned. It has re- 
tained largely the characters of the mother plant, the influence 
of C. Sfonez being unusually small. A second plant, however, 
is said to show more of the Stonei character. It received an 
award of merit from the Royal Horticultural Society on No- 
vember 11th last.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 2oth, p. 
716; also November 15th, p. 570, and November 22d, p. 602. 

Kew. R.A. Rolfe. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


FERTILIZERS FOR ORCHIDS.—The interesting experiments 
made by Mr. Moore on his Orchids at Glasnevin were referred 
to atew weeks ago. I refer to them again for the purpose of 
showing how similar results to those obtained by Mr. Moore 
have been arrived at by a grower in the south of England, Mr. 
Spencer, gardener at Goodrich Court, in Rosshire, who writes: 
“1 gave all our Cypripediums, except C. mzveum and its allies, 
a dressing in June of Jensen’s fish guano, which they took to 
amazingly. They havealso received several doses of manure 
water from the stable tank, and they show their appreciation 
of it by the darker color of the foliage and robustness of health 
generally. Asan example, I may mention C. Spicerianum, ot 
which a plant purchased six years ago, when it was in a small 
sixty pot, is now in a twelve-inch pot and recently carried 
seventeen flower-scapes, bearing a total of thirty-two blooms, 
thirteen of the scapes carrying each a pair of flowers, one 
three flowers, and three one flower each. I think this is a 
proof of the good that results from feeding well these plants 
when growing. I also use manure for Ce@logyne cris- 
tata with good effect. Although I have not ventured yet to 
directly apply manure to Lelias, Cattleyas and similar Orchids, 
I see no reason why it should not prove more or less bene- 
ficial for them and for all Orchids if applied with discretion. 
Meanwhile, I take care to keep the atmosphere of the houses 
impregnated with ammonia by means of frequent dampings 
down with stable drainings. This must make a difference to 
all the plants with roots exposed to the air, such as Vandas, 
Oncidiums, etc. We shall in time, perhaps, get to grow 
many Orchids as fat as we now grow Cockscombs and 
Hyacinths.” 

CHRYSANTHEMUM MrRsS. BEAL is the best by far of all the 
white late-flowering varieties, at any rate it is superior to any 
other at Kew. It makes a nice shapely plant, the flowers are 
large, particularly elegant in arrangement of florets, and of the 
purest snow white, without even asuspicion of green in them. 
If I wanted a large quantity of a particularly pleasing white 
flower for Christmas decorations I should grow a good many 
plants of this Chrysanthemum. 

Mrs. ALPHEUS HARDY is proving something of a failure 
here as a decorative plant; the flowers are rarely even respect- 
able in form, often they fail to open regularly, and when 
open they are curious merely. All this, too, notwith- 
standing the most careful treatment, such as, if given to any 
other variety, would never fail to produce first-rate plants. 

The Official Catalogue of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society (centenary edition) has lately been issued. It contains 
acaretul, interesting paper on the history of the Chrysanthemum 
by Mr. Harman Payne; a bibliographical list; select descriptive 
lists of the best exhibition kinds in each of the ten sections into 
which Chrysanthemums are now divided ; a general alphabeti- 
cal list with synonymy, and a list of new unvouched varieties. 
The raiser’s name and year of distribution are given with each 
of the recognized kinds. Altogether the book contains much 
useful information, and will interest both growers and ad- 
mirers of the Chrysanthemum. Its price is one shilling, and 
it is sold by E. W. Allen, 4 Ave Maria Lane, London. 

STATICES are among the most useful of winter-flowering 
plants; they grow and flower freely, they are fog-proof, and 
the dull winter weather does not appreciably affect them. Then 
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their blooms remain fresh so long that some people even 
grumble at them on that account. Now, when all the usual 
winter flowers are either destroyed or damaged by bad 
weather, the Statices are conspicuous for the bright blue, purple 
and white of their flowers. I fancy these plants have gone out 
of fashion; at any rate, one sees and hears little About them; 
and yet they are first-class greenhouse plants, which with a lit- 
tle management may be had in bloom not only in December, 
but almost the whole year through. 

THE WEATHER.—The effect of the dark, foggy, cold weather 
of the last three weeks has caused the destruction of many 
herbaceous in-door plants, of almost all flowers, and much 
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work by gas-light all the day through. It appears as though 
gardening in winter will soon be practically impossible in the 
vicinity of London. 

APPLES.—The scarcity of English apples this Christmas has 
enabled dealers in American apples to ‘“‘make hay.” Thou- 
sands of barrels of American kinds found ready and remu- 
nerative sale in London last week; for instance, Newtown 
Pippins sold readily at forty-two shillings a barrel, while the 
poorest samples fetched twenty-four shillings a barrel whole- 
sale. 

ONIONS.—The finest samples of English onions that I have 
seen were exhibited lately ata meeting of the Royal Horticul- 


Fig. 8.—Viburnum molle.—See page 29. 


harm to even sturdy-leaved, hard-wooded plants. I have 
never seen anything so disheartening as the winter-flowering 
Begonias, Acanthads, Bouvardias, Salvias, Poinsettias, Rein- 
wardtias, Camellias and Azaleas are in London gardens now. 
Some of these plants have lost every leaf, and the flowers have 
withered before opening; others are blotched and disfigured 
as though they had been frozen. Orchid-flowers have faded 
almost as soon as they opened, while some have dropped 
when the buds were quite small. At Kew we have suffered 
very much, but in the nurseries at Chelsea and other places 
nearer the city the damage is even greater than here. Plants 
which have hitherto resisted the poison of the fogs have been 
terribly damaged by the continued absence of anything ap- 
proaching sunlight. Day after day we have been compelled to 


tural Society by Mr. Deverill, of Banbury, in Oxfordshire, the 
raiser of some first-rate sorts. ‘‘ Deverill’s Pedigree Onions,” 
as he calls them, are remarkable for their size, firmness and 
flavor. Bulbs weighing two pounds each are easily grown 
from Deverill’s seeds on good rich loam. One variety, called 
« Ailsa Craig,” is the largest, heaviest and handsomest onion 
ever raised in England. The flesh is white, very mild in 
flavor ; the bulb comes quickly to maturity, is a good keeper 
and weighs from two to three pounds. Mr. Deverill exhibited 
a bushel or so of this variety, and the bulbs, of a pale straw 
color, looked like large turnips. The cultural directions for ob- 
taining these fine results are given by Mr. Deverill as follows: 
«The soil is a heavy blackish loam, resting on red clay, and 
it receives a tremendous dressing of stable manure in the 
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month of October, and, if the weather is dry, a good coat of 
salt; the ground is then trenched two feet deep and left until 
the spring, when a top dressing of soot is applied. In March 
or April the ground is raked and made ready to receive the 
Onions, the seed of which wassown the last week in February, in 
boxes, then hardened off, and planted the first week in May, in 
drilis eighteen inches apart, seven inches being allowed from 
plant to plant. There are two rows of Onions, then a path two 
feet wide and two rows of Onions again, andsoon. The beds 
are top dressed with well spent manure, and several doses of 
soot are sown broadcast during the season; the beds being 
well watered in dry weather, thoroughly soaked between the 
rows, the two-foot path between each two drills being very 
convenient for the purpose. 

“This method of cultivation produced the finest bed of 
Onions ever grown in the United Kingdom. Hundreds of 
bulbs could be picked weighing from a pound to a pound and 
a-half each, and scores from two pounds to two and a half 
pounds. A dozen bulbs scaled twenty-eightand a half pounds, 
and six bulbs fifteen and three-fourths pounds.” 

London. 


W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Notes on Some Hardy Wild Roses.—IlII. 


a pretty little Burnet or Scotch Rose, the type of which 
is known to botanists as Rosa spinosissima (or R. pim- 
pinellifolia), has been so long and so much cultivated that 
innumerable torms and variations of it are now grown. It 
appears to hybridize naturally and easily with a number of 
species of Roses belonging to other groups, so that many 
of the forms classed under &. sfinosissima in catalogues are 
in reality mixtures with other species. The erect, though 
dwarf, and much branched habit of the plant; the very 
numerous prickles of unequal length with which its branches 
are armed, and the generally small leaflets, serve as a rule to 
distinguish these Roses from any others in cultivation. As it 
grows wild in its native habitats in Europe and Asia, the Bur- 
net Rose seldom exceeds a foot or a foot and a half in height, 
and its rather small flowers are borne singly, and are either 
white or pink in color. In cultivation the plants attain a height 
of from two to three feet. While many double flowered 
forms have been developed, those with single blossoms, of 
varying sizes and shades of color, are none the less beautiful. 
One of the prettiest of these in the Arboretum has flowers of 
a very delicate pinkish white color, which expand from two to 
two and a half inches across. The flowers of these Roses 
appear early in the season, and they continue to bloom for two 
or three weeks, and are followed in August and September 
by large, solitary, almost globular, and very firm hips, con- 
spicuous by their purplish black, or sometimes deep red, 
color, which also extends down the somewhat thick and fleshy 
fruit-stalks. As the foliage of this species is good and persists 
late, it is often useful for massing in clumps in shrubberies. 
Any peculiar form of this Rose must necessarily be propa- 
gated by cuttings or layers or other modes of division ; seeds 
cannot be depended on to come true to the character desired. 
Although the single-flowered Yellow Eglantine Rose (Rosa 
Zutea) has been in cultivation tor centuries, it still appears to be 
* one of the rarest of wild Roses in northern American gardens. 
This may be partly accounted for by the fact that it does not 
seem sufficiently hardy and enduring under ordinary circum- 
stances to make it popular. Nevertheless it will do well in 
sheltered situations, and its large single yellow flowers are 
quite as interesting and beautiful as those of any double yellow 
Rose we ordinarily meet with. Besides the deep color of this 
Rose there are the variations, which are of a deep coppery, 
lurid red or scarlet hue on the upper side of the petals and 
yellowish beneath, giving to them an unusual or unique place 
in the genus. Although the flowers are less enduring than 
those of the double Yellow Harrison, or the handsome, but 
troublesome and generally unsatisfactory, Persian Yellow, they 
are quite as attractive as either of these double Roses when 
growing side by side with them in the garden, and are well 
worth a little space in any collection. While the little Scotch 
Roseis generally noted forits more or less rounded or compact 
habit under cultivation, the Yellow Eglantine is disposed to 
become straggling, and requires to be carefully trained, and 
judiciously, but not too severely, pruned. Plenty of warmth 
and sunlight and moisture are essentials to its successful culti- 
vation. As there is little likelihood of confusing the foliage 
and flowers of this with other species, it may sometimes be 
budded or grafted to advantage upon other kinds suitabie as 
stocks, 
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The Sweet Briar Rose (Rosa rubiginosa), or Eglantine, as it 
is also sometimes called, is one of the few examples where a 
single or primitive Rose has taken and held a place in gar- 
dens, although its popularity has, no doubt, been partly owing 
to the peculiar sweet-scented and agreeable fragrance given off 
by the foliage when rubbed or bruised. This odor originates in 
the rusty-colored glands which cover the leaves and buds and 
which suggested the name of the Rusty-leaved Rose for this 
plant. It is one of those species in which long cultivation and 
selection have produced many modifications and well estab- 
lished variations. Around it may be grouped a number of 
others generally described as distinct, but which are hardly 
separable as species from the horticulturist’s point of view. 
Some of them are deficient in the true Sweet Briar fragrance, 
and relationship to the Dog Rose (&. canina) and other spe- 
cies may sometimes be indicated. &. micrantha hardly dit- 
fers trom the Sweet Briar except in the size of its flowers 
and fruit; and others closely allied go under such names as 
R. eraveolens, kt. Belgradensis, R. Caballicensts and R. agres- 
zis. The flowers of some of these are white, others are rose 
colored; and they are generally, although not always, followed 
by an abundance of bright red fruit, which remains conspicu- 
ous throughout most of the winter. &. rudbiginosa, var. echt- 
nocarpa, as it grows in the Arboretum is a very robust plant 
with flowers of a bright rose color, which expand over two 
and a half inches across, and some of whose stamens become 
transformed into petals, showing the tendency toward the 
double forms which have already been evolved from this spe- 
cies. TheSweet Briar has escaped from gardens and become 
naturalized in many of the older settled localities in America, 
from Nova Scotia and the St. Lawrence Valley to the southern 
states. Gardeners have occasionally found it of value as a 
stock upon which to bud some kinds of our garden Roses. 

The Sweet Briar appears to be, more than any otherspecies, 
subject to large mossy-looking deformations or excrescences 
on its stems and branches. These are caused by a gall-making 
insect (Rhodttes rose), of which a considerable number, occu- 
pying separate cells, are to be found in each mossy cluster. 
They naturally interfere somewhat with the free growth of the 
plant, and where they occurin such abundance as to be annoy- 
ing the galls may be cut from the bushes in winter and burned, 
for the insects do not leave them until the following spring or 
early summer. 

The Dog Rose (2. cantina) has also become spontaneous in 
some parts of this country. There are a large number of 
plants, mostly found in Europe, to which varietal or specific 
names have been given, but which bear more or less affinity 
to the typical Dog Rose. The principal use which has been 
found for this Rose is as a stock upon which to bud or graft 
many of our finest garden kinds, as thus treated they give bet- 
ter satisfaction than when grown on their own roots or upon 
other stocks. 

The Red-leaved Rose (2. rubrifolia, a name which Professor 
Crépin now replaces by the older ”. ferruginea), a native of 
some parts of Europe, is perhaps more curious and odd than 
really beautiful, the dark pinkish or purplish red leaves con- 
trastine strongly with the foliage of other species. The plant 
grows five or six feet in height, and produces numerous rather 
small flowers, which are hardly distinguishable from the leaves 
in color. When not too freely used this Kose may be so 
planted among other green-foliaged plants in shrubberies that 
it will give a pleasing effect and variety. It is still uncommon 
in this country ; but it will be found perfectly hardy in exposed 
situations, even where the temperature falls to twenty or thirty 


degrees below zero. 
5 
Arnold Arboretum. Fe G. Fack. 


Rose Notes. 


AUTUMN BLOOMING VARIETIES.—No variety surpasses the 
old Souvenir de Malmaison as an autumn bloomer. In many 
of the northern states, where our winters are a constant suc- 
cession of hard freezing and complete thawing, this and many 
other out-door Roses are so crippled by the sudden changes 
as to have little chance to show us their best points. They 
may often be seen in really fine form in localities of extreme 
cold, but this is where they are not subject to these trying 
thaws; in both situations, however, a judicious winter pro- 
tection, which allows a good circulation of air about the plant, 
will usually be found of great benefit, 

In the milder climate of England and in the more favored 
areas of our owncountry, especially in the Ohio Valley and south- 
ward, the Malmaison, with Sombreul for a lovely companion, 
are beautiful beyond description. Cave Hill Cemetery, at 
Louisville, is a garden of Roses, and it is seldom seen to greater 
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advantage than when these two fine varieties, with Hermosa 
for a modest third, are in the full fush of theirautumn bloom. 
Not a stray Rose here and there, but Roses in the greatest pro- 
fusion and on every side. 

Of the hybrid Teas, La France is often noticeably beautiful 
in the autumn; but this entire section of the Rose family, not- 
withstanding that it contains someof ourmost delightful varie- 
ties, is rendered almost unfit for out-door planting in the north, 
owing to its susceptibility to the ravages of that dreaded dis- 
ease, Black Spot. I cannot refrain from calling attention toa 
near and lovely relation of La France, the Viscountess Folke- 
stone. One of the late Mr. Bennett's pedigree seedlings, it is 
not surpassed in beauty by any Rose extant. There are many 
locations through our middle states where it winters finely, 
and seems a Rose absolutely without fault. The flower is of 
grand size and the most finished form; the texture is like 


satin ; the color is white, shading to a soft flesh tint at the base - 


of the petals, giving it a bright illumined appearance. 

MADAME WILLERMOZ (TEA).—This beautiful Rose was in- 
troduced by Lacharme in 1845, but has become badly con- 
fused in our country with Madame Denis, which it much 
resembles. Wherever the Tea Rose flourishes Madame 
Willermoz is seen in perfection, a beautiful flesh-white flower 
of rounded, symmetrical form, set in large leathery foliage 
of great beauty. Lettie Coles, an exquisite sport from Madame 
Willermoz, is very popular in our country, as it deserves to be; 
it is identical with the latter save in color, which is soft China 
pink of varying shades. 

Dr. GRILL (TEA).—This is a comparatively new Rose (1888, 
I believe), and must be classed among tender Teas until a 
more complete trial out-of-doors shall entitle it to a better 
position. For the conservatory it isa most beautiful variety, 
the color being coppery yellow, with rosy reverse shadings. 
The outer petals are large and shell-shaped, and enclose a full 


double centre of short petals of very brilliant color. It is a 
strong, free grower. M 
inc odaaae 12, (GC LEM. 


The Cultivation of Native Orchids. 


ge hardy native Orchids, as a class, are not aseasily grown 

as most other wild flowers. Almost all of them grow in 
situations and conditions quite unlike those offered by an 
ordinary garden. Many of them, in fact the majority, are bog- 
plants, and when transplanted into an unmodified garden soil, 
even though they may flower for one season, do not acquire 
strength for a second year and soon die. Those which do not 
grow on bogs often grow where the conditions are similar to 
those of a bog, and some of these will flourish in soil which, 
though not wet, never becomes perfectly dry. 

The Cypripediums, or Lady Slippers, are perhaps the most 
desirable of the family, and, except C. acau/e, are the easiest to 
manage. If not planted on a bog they need a specially pre- 
pared soil, and to give them this, good drainage, shade and 
plenty of peat or leaf-mould are necessary. Let it be well and 
deeply mixed into the soil. For C. spectabile, which is the 
queen of Lady Slippers, and also for the little Ram’s Head Lady 
Slipper (C. arietinum), it is quite important that the roots do 
not come in contact with a gravelly or sandy soil, as this seems 
not to agree with them. Therefore, when planting in such 
soils, in addition to the peat already mixed in, enough of the 
pure peat should be used to surround the roots. The two yel- 
low Cypripediums—C. pubescens and C. parviflorum—are the 
least particular about their location ; but even they delight in 
the leaf-mould, and will do enough better to pay for applying 
it. There seems to be considerable difficulty in establishing 
C. acaule in cultivation, though the soil selected for it may be 
almost exactly like that in which it is found growing wild. One 
reason for this may be that the foliage is sensitive to gravel or 
sand, and, when planted without a mulch, the heavy rains 
spatter the soil over its leaves, which seems to poison them. 
No doubt this is one reason why a good many other plants do 
not prosper in cultivation which might do so if this were pre- 
vented. Itis well known to farmers and gardeners that this 
is very injurious to the leaves of Beans, and for this reason 
they never hoe them when their foliage is wet. In very light 
sandy soils heavy rains alone so injure the foliage of some 
varieties of bush Beans that they cannot be successfully 
grown, and in such soils pole or running varieties are often 
preferred, because their foliage is held up above the reach of 
the soil even in the hardest showers. Naturally most plants 
have sufficient mulch around them to prevent this. The 
buds and ground about them covered with leaves, grass or 
moss prevent the soil from getting onto the foliage. C. 
acaule often grows on bogs, yet is more frequently found on 
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higher ground, especially in Pine-woods. Mr. Edward Gillett 
has had the best success in growing it when mulched with 
Pine-needles. This would seem to be a natural covering, and 
if planted in the fall and the buds covered by an inch or more 
of this mulch, they would readily penetrate it in spring, and 
when unfolding after, no particles of the soil underneath could 
reach the leaves. 

There are other Orchids, seldom seen except in bogs, 
which may be treated like the Cypripediums on upland soils 
and made to prosper. Such Habenarias as 1. tridentata, H. 
hyperborea, H. dilatata, H. blephariglottis, H. lacera, H. 
psycodes and H. fimbriata have flourished on higher ground 


-than their natural habitat in soils which were prepared for 


them. Artificial bogs seem the most natural place for them 
in cultivation, but it is not necessary to discard them entirely 
if no bog is to be had. 

Calopogon pulchellus, a natural bog plant, usually growing 
with Pogonia ophtoglossoides, is frequently found on upland in 
wet or moist sand, and may be grown in garden soil, treated 
like the Habenarias, but Pogonia ophioglossoides and Arethusa 
do not flourish except in bogs. They may be grown in pots, 
but require the same conditions as on a bog. 

The delicate and charming little Calypso, planted in moist, 
dark soil in autumn, and protected during winter with a few 
leaves, will come out thrifty in the spring and bear perfect 
flowers. After the flowering season is past, however, during 
its dormant season, which is from early June until the middle 
of October, comes the most critical time for this plant. The 
cool and dark Cedar-swamps, where it is found in New Eng- 
land, afford during the hot summer months just such sur- 
roundings as the bulbs need, surroundings not easily copied 
in a garden. But I believe if the right mulch is applied, one 
which will protect it from the heat and keep it always moist, 
and then removed at the time the fall growth begins, even this 
may be grown and flowered more than one season in a cool 
nook of the garden. 

Afplectrum hiemale (Putty-root) is one of the easiest Orchids 
to transplant. Though by no means common, it can be relied 
on to live if fairly treated. A fine chip dirt, used as a heavy 
mulch over the bulbs, in moist, well-drained soil, is at once 
the best food and the surest protection for this plant. 

The Habenarias, such as AH. bracteata, H. Hookeri and 
ff, orbiculata, which grow on drier soil in rich woods, 
require less care in their treatment. They seem to take 
readily to cultivation if well developed roots are used in 
setting. These species when taken up in flower do not ma- 
ture their buds in a new place so well as the Cypripediums. 

One of the hardest Orchids to establish in cultivation is the 
common Orchis spectabilis. It must havea moist, shady place, 
with perfect drainage. Leaf mould and sand is the best mix- 
ture forit. Only the strongest roots should be used in setting, 
and a mulch of something like fine leaves over the roots will 
be useful in protecting them from the severe cold and to keep 


the soil from the leaves in spring. 
Southwick, Mass. IESE. FHlorsford. 


Oxalis floribunda. 


Ye genus Oxalis has almost disappeared from the cata- 

logues. Why this should be so is hard to say, for many 
of the species are highly ornamental, of neat, compact growth 
and easy culture. 

O. floribunda is one of the group having thick, fibrous roots 
and a stout fleshy body which begins as a round tuber and 
grows upward into a short succulent trunk, generally with a - 
few tuberous, almost globular, branches at the top when the 
plant gets old. I consider this species a very desirable one for 
either winter or summer flowering, and of the innumerable 
seedlings which spring up around the old plants have made a 
selection of several very distinct and pretty varieties. The 
typical form is red of a shade inclining to rose ; and this was 
the first which I obtained many years ago. My original plant 
had blossoms with narrow petals, overlapping hardly any, if at 
all. Ninety-nine per cent. of accidental seedlings will have 
that undesirable form which I have heard called ‘mill- 
wheely,” but I found one about five years ago whose petals 
overlapped almost to the very circumference, making a beauti- 


ful round blossom about the size of a silver dime. 


I have, of course, kept this variety, and have sown its seed 
whenever I could get it, which is a matter of chance, for the 
seed-vessel of Oxalis opens with a snap when ripe, scattering the 
seedfarandnear. Ihavethusobtained a beautiful white Hower 
as round and perfect as the parent. When the sun shines this 
kindis as brightand pretty as can be imagined. Another seedling 
is bright lilac; a very distinct kind, not so perfect in shape as the 
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others, but somewhat larger and well worth growing. Still 
another is a bright pink, with wavy edges; I consider this one 
the best of all. 

I have not yet succeeded in getting a very good two-colored 
sort, though I have a variety whose flowers are white with a 
pink tip to each petal, and another with rose-centered white blos- 
soms. These are both too narrow in petal to be perfectly satis- 
factory. A pink one, whose color is altogether different from 
the pink one mentioned above, is also not quite to my liking; 
still I keep them, hoping to get, some time, good shape in con- 
nection with these colors. 

I am best pleased, however, with a hybrid raised from 0. 
floribunda type fertilized by O. articulata, a species of similar 
style of growth which flowers in August, bearing perfectly 
circular blossoms ofa light mauve color. This hybrid, which 
is, as far as I know, the only one in existence, has the ever- 
blooming habit of the pistillate parent and its comparatively 
small flowers. These are of a deep shade of red, with a dis- 
tinct bluish tinge. Theshape is equal to that of the staminate 
parent, whose influence is also apparent in the foliage. 

If the varieties of O. foribunda are grown continually in a 
pot they will blossom twelve months in the year, but ina few 
years the roots will be so crowded that the flowers will fall off 
in size, and the plant will probably become infested with red 
spider. I prefer, therefore, to plant them out in the garden in 
May, where they will be objects of beauty on every sunny day, 
growing finer and finer as the. season progresses, getting too 
large before winter to be covered by a half-bushel measure. 
At the end of October they should be dug up, the foliage and 
flowers sheared off close to the stump. As many of the lump- 
ish branches as are wanted for winter blooming should be 
broken off and potted singly in five-inch pots. They willstrike 
root and develop leaves and flowers in a very short time, and, 
either on brackets or hanging baskets, will give their owner 
great pleasure until the following May, when they should be 
planted out. 

Ifit is desired to keep any of the plants dormant through the 
winter they may be carried through successfully by packing 


them in damp moss or earth. ‘ 
Canton, Mass. P W. E. Endicott. 


Cypripedium Fairieanum. 


Cypripedium Fairieanum may be reckoned among the 
dwarf-growing kinds, its bright green, oblong-acute leaves 
not being more than three to five inches long, and about an 
inch broad in the widest portion, while the pale green, slender 
-hairy scapes seldom exceed four to six inches in height and 
-bear a single flower. The latter measures about three inches 
from the tip of the upper sepal to the point of the slipper, so 
that it cannot be considered a large flower. But what it lacks 
in size is made up for in beauty, and this fact is universally 
acknowledged. The upper sepal is almost oval in outline, 
with a slightly ciliate wavy margin, the upper portion of which 
is turned in to the front on each side. The ground color is 
creamy white, tinged with pale yellowish green at the base, 
and longitudinally traversed by rich purple stripes, which form 
a beautiful net-work on each side, giving the plant one of its 
most charming features. The lower sepal is much smaller, 
pale green and veined with dark purple. Perhaps one of the 
best descriptions on record of the petals is that they resemble 
the horns of a buffalo, being first bent down and then curved 
upward. They are oblong-acute, and have the wavy margins 
densely fringed with blackish shining hairs. The surface is 
pale yellowish white, striped lengthwise with thin purplish 
lines, which, however, form bands, owing to contiguity, near the 
margins on the apical portion. The small, neat-looking pouch 
is pale green washed with brown, and has a few conspicuous 
dark purple veins, which give off smaller ones on each side, 
while the creamy white, inflexed basal lobes form a strong 
relief to the several purple spots with which they are 
decorated. 

Like C. superbiens, the subject of this note is remarkable 
inasmuch as its native country is unknown, and Is merely con- 
jectural, notwithstanding that it is stated in the Flore des 
Serres for 1857 that C. Fairieanum was received from 
Bhotan. But it has never been found in that region, and 
all the plants in cultivation have been propagated from 
the first few plants which reached Europe. This event 
occurred in 1857, or perhaps earlier, but the first notice 
of C. Fairieanum was by Sir W. J. Hooker, who received 
flowers from Mr. Reid, of Burnham, Somerset, and Mr. Parker, 
of Holloway, and had a figure prepared for the Botanical 
Magazine (¢. 5024). Thespecific name commemorates Mr. 
Fairie, of Liverpool, who exhibited the plant at a meeting of 
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the Royal Horticultural Society in 1857, when Dr. Lindley 
nanied it after him. It has beenstated also that C. Fairieanum 
was supposed to have been sold at the London auction rooms 
with a miscellaneous collection of Orchids imported from 
Assam, and it was in this way introduced to cultivation. It is 
naturally very scarce, and will no doubt require many years 
oF caretul propagation to render it in any way a common 
plant. 

It will be found best to grow this species in a house not too 
warm nor too cold—in fact, what is technically termed “ inter- 
mediate.’’ The temperature in winter may vary from fifty-five 
to sixty degrees Fahr., and about ten degrees more in the 
summer months, gradually raising by a degree or two until 
the warmest period is reached, and again gradually decreasing 
as the cold winter months approach. Small, well drained pans 
which can be suspended near the glass appear to be the most 
fitting receptacles in which to grow C. /airzeanum, and the 
conmipost may consist of rich, rough peat and fresh sphagnum. 
As to watering and ventilation, the gardener must, of course, 
exercise his own judgment in these matters, giving greater or 
less supplies of water according as the plant shows an inclina- 
tion to grow vigorously or to rest, and air to strengthen the 
growths when there is no danger of creating any great or 
sudden fallin the temperature by cold and piercing draughts. 
Fohn Weathers. 


Isleworth, London. 


The Mignonette Disease. 


N a large house devoted almost entirely to the growth of 
Mignonette I lately observed thousands of plants strug- 
eling to come into bloom, but lamentably failing because of a 
fungous parasite which was preying upon them. The whole 
expanse of Mignonette had a sickly appearance, for the lower 
leaves were either entirely dead or badly spotted. The Fungus 
sends its fine threads through the substance of the stem and 
leaf and shortly they come to the surface in certain places, the 
green of the normal leaf disappears and soon upon the white 
spots dark specks are produced. These are due to the forma- 
tion of multitudes of spores, and as they are carried away by 
the wind when dry, or by the water when wet, the disease is 
spread from plant to plant. 

Last year the section of Vegetable Pathology of the Depart- 
ment ot Agriculture at Washington had this disease under in- 
vestigation, and the results have recently been published in its 
annual report with a colored page plate. Therefore, for the 
Mignonette-growers now suffering from this trouble, some of the 
facts of that investigation, together with the remedies that 
proved effective, are here givenin brief. The Fungus doing the 
mischief has been known for twenty years or more, and was 
named Cercospora resed@ in 1870. The Cercosporas are, many 
of them, serious enemies to growing crops, but, as a rule, are 
within the reach of remedies when taken in season. The 
Fungus itself is entirely microscopic, and only becomes 
noticeable when it has killed a portion of the tissue it is feed- 
ing upon. It, therefore, is not reasonable to hope that any 
substance can be applied that will restore the lifeless spots of 
a leaf to health. The chief point is to check the further spread 
of the disease and permit the dead portions to be superseded 
by new healthy ones. The spores, for example, are all borne 
upon short stalks that project from the surface of the diseased 
parts, and are therefore within easy reach of a fungicide. In 
like manner these spores must fall and germinate upon the 
surface of the plant; therefore, the coating over of the surface 
of diseased and healthy plants at the same time kills the spores 
before they have become desseminated and destroys others 
that may have reached the healthy plants and are possibly be- 
ginning to germinate and penetrate the substance. 

It was found that while the ammoniacal solution of carbonate 
of copper checked the spread of the disease, the Bordeaux 
mixture was the most successful. This made in the ordinary 
way and sprayed upon the bed liberally about once per week 
saved the plants when they were not so far gone as to appear 
worthless at the outset. 

Any Mignonette-grower whose plants are suffering from the 
disease can test the efficacy of the Bordeaux mixture by 
omitting to spray certain portions of his beds, and in that way 


be an experimenter for himself. 
Rutgers College. Byron LD. Halsted. 


Acacia pubescens.—This is one of the best of a large genus, 
and should be grown wherever space can be afforded. It 
is now in flower at Wellesley College, and in the gardens of 
Mr. H. H. Hunnewell there are two very large specimens, 
measuring nearly, if not quite, ten feet in diameter, which will 
make a magnificent display in about a month, with their long, 
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drooping, panicled branchlets covered with small, globular, sul- 
pbhur colored flowers, filling the air with a delicious fragrance. 
Some Acaciasare difficult to propagate by cuttings, andI believe 
this is one of them. They are, however, easily raised from 
seed, and seedlings invariably make the best plants. Acacias 
make roots rapidly, and quickly fill whatever space is allotted 
to them. When they are finally placed in tubs as large as can 
be conveniently handled, frequent top-dressings of rich soil 
will keep them in good condition for many years. They may 
be kept in symmetrical form by a little yearly pruning after 
the flowering season, which is the time for cutting out crowd- 
ing branches. 


Wellesley, Mass. Ef, Gs 


Clematis paniculata.—In urging the advantage of grafting as 
a means of propagating this plant it ought to be said that the 
stock used is merely a vehicle to carry the scion during the 
infancy of the plant. When grafted plants are set outcare should 
always be taken to place the point of union beneath the soil, 
and an examination at the end of the first season’s growth will 
soon show that Clematis paniculata has thrown out a quantity 
of its thick, thong-like roots, and that the foreign root is 
already superseded and speedily becomes of little or no use 
to the plant. Mr. Hatfield says truly that C. paniculata varies 
considerably when raised from seed, and I have seen seedling 
forms with a distinct variegation or venation of the foliage, 
the centre of the leaves being distinctly marked with blotches 
ofa lighter green. And yet it is difficult to imagine anything 
more beautiful than the typical plant as a perfectly hardy 


climber. E. O. Or pet. 


South Lancaster, Mass. 


dhemionese 
Forest-policy Abroad.—III. 


N France, which stands with Germany at the head of the 

nations as regards thoroughness of forest-policy, the large 
extent of Government and other public forests is in excellent 
condition. The training of French foresters, and, to some 
extent, the treatment of French forests, differ widely from 
those which distinguish Prussia, as indeed the genius of the 
people would naturally lead us to expect. That this training 
extends over two years instead of the six to eight spent by the 
Prussian candidates, cannot but make the task of national for- 
est-administration seem lighter, especially in view of the ad- 
mirable, and very often the wonderful, results which the 
French forest-officers have achieved. Perhaps their most 
brilliant work has been accomplished in the correction of the 
torrents in the Alps, Pyrenees and Cevennes, in the course of 
which over 350,000 acres have been rewooded under difficul- 
ties which seem almost insurmountable. Of the total cost to 
the French Government, some 50,000,000 of francs, about one- 
half was consumed in engineering works whose direct object 
was to make the replanting of the drainage areas of torrents 
possible. ‘The forest thus restored to its natural place is 
alone able,” says an eminent French authority, ‘‘to maintain 
the good, but precarious, results of the works of correction in 
the waterways themselves.” Thedisappearance of this forest, 
in the first place, may be traced, in most cases, directly to 
mountain pasturage, and the whole story of reboisement in 
France is full of the deepest interest in comparison with the 
past history and probable future of our mountain forests. 

Perhaps the closest analogy to our own conditions in the 
magnitude of the area to be treated, the difficulties presented 
by the character of the country and the prevalence of fire, and 
the nature of the opposition which it encountered, is to be 
found in the forest-administration of India, and that in spite of 
the tropical climate with which it has to deal. The history of 
the movement is comparatively fresh, and the fact that many 
problems remain as yet unsolved will scarcely detract from 
the interest and sympathy with which we may be led to re- 
gard it. . ; 

Systematic forest-management was begun in India about 
thirty-five years ago, under difficulties not unlike those which 
confront us now. An insufficient or a wrong conception of 
the interests involved, the personal bias of lumbermen, the 
alternating support and opposition of the men in power, were 
the chief obstacles with which it had to contend ; and against 
them were pitted the splendid perseverance and magnificent 
administrative powers of one man. The victory was brilliant, 
conclusive and lasting, and India has to thank Sir Dietrich 
Brandis for benefits whose value will go on increasing from 
age to age. 

“History has proved,” says Dr. Schlich, ‘that the preserva- 
tion of an appropriate percentage of the area as forests can- 
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not be left to private enterprise in India, so that forest-con- 
servancy in that country has for some time past been regarded 
as a duty of the state. Of the total area of Government forests, 
which may perhaps amount to some 70,000,000 of acres, 55,- 
000,000 have been brought under the control of the Forest- 
Department. Of this area 33,000,000 are so-called reserved 
state forests—that is to say, areas which, under the existing 
forest-law, have been set aside as permanent forest-estates— 
while the remaining 22,000,000 are either protected or so- 
called unclassed state forests. These areas together comprise 
about eleven per cent. of the total area of the provinces in 
which they are situated. Rather more than half the area, or 
about six per cent., are strictly preserved and systematically 
managed forests.” 

The formation of these reserved state forests was the first 
step in systematic forestmanagement, and it was carried out 
along lines which are typical. The forest-areas were first 
selected, following standards which cannot be enumerated 
here, then surveyed and demarcated on the ground, and 
finally established as reserved state forests by an act which 
provided, first, for the presentation, within a certain time, of 
all claims against the state forests as demarcated; secondly, 
for their hearing and definite settlement; thirdly, that no pre- 
scriptive rights could accrue in reserved state forests after 
their declaration as such under the act; and, fourthly, for the 
special treatment of forest-offenses. 

These forests have been gradually brought under simple, 
but systematic, methods of management, which aim at effec- 
tive protection, an efficient system of regeneration and cheap 
transportation, the whole under well considered and method- 
ical working plans. The forest-staff charged with carrying 
these plans into effect draws its controlling officers from Eng- 
land, but the executive and protective work is done by natives, 
since they alone are equal to the physical labor in so warm a 
climate. The results of this enlightened policy are conspicu- 
ous, not only in the great fact that the forests yield, and will 
permanently yield, the supply of timber and forest-produce 
which the population requires, but also in the beginning which 
has been made toward regulating the water-supply in the 
mountains, and in the increasing capital value and annual net 
revenue of the state forests. This last has reached the verge 
of half a million sterling, and it is believed by the men best 
fitted to judge, that the forest-revenue will increase at least 
four times during the next quarter of a century. 

There are two other facts resulting from the forest-policy of 
India which are of special significance to us as citizens of a 
country where any interference by the Government with pri- 
vate rights would be so vigorously resented, and where private 
enterprise must consequently play so conspicuous a part: 
First,-a body of efficient and experienced officers of all grades 
has gradually been formed in the state forests whose services 
are available for the management of private forests, and of 
communal forests when the time shall come to form them ; 
secondly, the example set by the well-managed state forests 
and the steadily increasing revenue which they yield have 
induced native and other forest-proprietors to imitate the state. 
The trained foresters, without whom so laudable a purpose 
must fail, are at hand, and the whole situation argues most 
favorably for the future prosperity of the country. 

It has been impossible to do more than glance at the chief 
points of forest-policy in a few of the many lands which teem 
with interest in this respect. I would gladly have called atten- 
tion to Austria, where an excellent forest-service upholds the 
general principles which we have seen exemplified elsewhere, 
and to Italy, where the sale of government forests, forced on 
the state by the pressure of financial necessity, is beginning to 
bear evil fruit. A circle of lands around the Mediterranean 
might have been cited to instance the calamitous results of 
deforestation, and from some of them still further proof might 
have been adduced to show at what a cost such errors must 
be repaired. But the countries which have distanced us on 
the road toward a rational forest-policy might better have 
claimed our attention. 

Without confining ourselves to Europe, where we might 
have stopped to glance at Sweden, whose Government has 
recognized its obligations as a forest-proprietor, and where 
even Russia could have shown us the beginnings of conserva- 
tive forestry, we might have found in Japan an organized 
forest-administration, with a forest-school at Tokio. Cape 
Colony has an efficient forest-staff, thanks to which the Govern- 
ment is in receipt of a net revenue from the management of 
its forests, and Natal has recently engaged a German forest- 
officer to take charge of its interests in that line. Victoria has 
a reserved state forest, and New South Wales, Queensland and 
Tasmania have followed her lead in the appointment of 
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forest-officers. New Zealand has taken the examples of the 
colonies of eastern Australia, and Ceylon, Java, the Fiji Islands 
and others have made steps in the right direction. 

Dr. Schlich’s statement of the destructive tendencies of 
private forest-ownership in India might with equal truth have 
been made as a general proposition. It is the salient fact 
which the history of the forests of the earth seems to teach ; 
but nowhere have the proofs of its truth taken such gigantic 
proportions as in the United States to-day. Evenin Germany, 
where the state has done its utmost to surround them with 
every possible safeguard, the wood-lands of private proprietors 
are steadily decreasing both in area and in quality. A second 
great fact, which is of equal and immediate significance to us 
in America, is that the countries which have been successful in 
forest-preservation have been so along the lines of forest- 
management. The first and most evident function of the for- 
est is to produce wood, and no scheme which leaves out of 
account the imperative and legitimate demand for forest-pro- 
duce is likely to meet with the support of a people as practical 
as ourown. The forests which are most profitably used are 
the forests which are best preserved. These truths have 
never had the currency with us which their importance has 
deserved, and as a result we have been hastening along a road 
whose end is painfully apparent. We are surrounded by the 
calamitous results of the course that we are now pursuing. 
In fact, ifseems as though there were almost no civilized or 
semi-civilized country in either hemisphere which cannot 
Stand to us as an example ora warning. To this great truth 
they bear witness with united voice: The care of the forests 
is the duty of the nation. 


New York. Gifford Pinchot. 


Correspondence. 
The Owl and the Sparrow. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—GARDEN AND FOREST for December 24th, 1890, contains 
a letter from Charles Naudin, in which he recommends the 
introduction into the United States of the European Pigmy 
Owl, or Chevéche, the scientific name of which he gives as 
“Stryx passerina, Linneus.” Strix passerina of Linnzeus 
(1758) is the Glaucidium passerinum of modern authors, while 
Strix passerina of Gmelin (1776) is at present known as Carine 
noctua. 

It is not quite clear which species is really meant, but this 
matters little so far as the proposed scheme of introduction is 
concerned, both species inhabiting France, and both feeding 
largely on small birds, particularly such species as make their 
nests in holes or cavities. It is not likely that the introduction 
of either of these small owls into the United States would go 
far toward reducing the numbers of English sparrows; while, 
on the other hand, the experiment might be fraught with most 
unfortunate results. 

Our little wrens, bluebirds, titmice, and other species which 
nest in crevices, holes and artificial houses erected for their 
use in the vicinity of dwellings, would be destroyed as well as 
the sparrows. 3 

One of our native owls—namely, the little Screech Owl 
(Megascops asto)—has taken up its residence in many cities 
and large towns infested with sparrows, and has learned to feed 
upon these pests in great numbers. Its presence may be en- 
couraged without incurring the risks attendant upon the intro- 
duction of exotic species. The importation of exotic birds, 
with a view of setting them at liberty in our own land, should 
always be regarded with suspicion, as likely to be followed by 
disastrous results. 

Department of Agriculture, 


C. Hart Merriam. 
Washington, D. C. we 


The Madrofia in Winter. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Among the broad-leaved evergreen trees of the Pacific 
coast none are handsomer perhaps than the Madrofia 
(see illustration in GARDEN AND FOREST, iii. 515), and it 
is peculiarly bright and beautiful here during the winter 
months. Unlike the Ash, the Alder and the Maple, the Ma- 
drofia is found in the driest and sunniest localities upon the 
hill-sides as well as in the denser forests along the foot-hill 
streams. Even on these drier ridges, where the forestis more 
open, the Madrofia is quite abundant, and always forms a 
charming feature of the landscape. Especially is this the case 
in the winter, when the bright green of its leaves are in pleas- 
ant contrast with the sombre hues of the huge conifers of this 
region, or with its leafless neighbors among the deciduous 
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trees. But in the denser forests of mingled evergreen and de- 
ciduous trees along the foot-hill streams the Madrofia is most 
abundant, and here in the dim light, where the rich and varied 
foliage of evergreen shrubbery hangs above a living carpet of 
moss and trailing plants, its presence wonderfully increases the 
charm of it all. Its large, handsome leaves are of the glossiest 
green. Its great, almost naked, branches are clad in the dain- 
tiest and closest fitting bark, soft, velvety, smooth and con- 
spicuously clean, a garment scarcely thicker than writing 
paper, and ranging through a variety of colors, from almost 
pure white through the most beautiful and delicateshades and 
tints which I can only describe as drab to pea-green, yellow- 
green and buff to cinnamon and red. 

Here the Madrofia, the type of all that is loveliest in sylvan 
life, is so abundant, that with its leafy wealth on every hand, 
we are made to believe, even in the winter months, that by 
some magic we have been transported to some semi-tropical 
land. Serberis Aguifolium, the handsome  Holly-leaved 
Mahonia, with us called Oregon Grape; B. nervosa, the low 
Oregon Grape, the prettiest little plant, perhaps, of its genus; 
Micromeria Douglassii, the sweet-scented yerba buena; 
Linnea borealis, the pretty little Twin-flower, known and loved 
the world around ; Whipplea modesta; Synthyris; Gaultheria 
Shaltlon, the Salal; Chimapila umbellata, the Prince’s Pine, and 
a host of other evergreen, shrubby and trailing plants, lend the 
charm of their bright foliage to this deception. 

Wimer, Ore. E. W. Hammond. 


Periodical Literature. 


In the Popular Science Monthly for January we find a 
biographical sketch of Dr. Elisha Mitchell, who deserves to 
be more widely known to American lovers of nature than we 
believe to be the case. Dr. Mitchell was born in Connecticut 
in the year 1793, was graduated from Yale College in 1813, and, 
after being licensed to preach by the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, accepted, in 1818, the post of Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, in 
that state. Here he remained until the end of his life, a period 
of thirty-nine years, being transferred, however, in 1825 to the 
chair of Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology. These facts 
imply great breadth of learning, which indeed he possessed ; 
but natural science was his favorite study, and, though not a 
titular professor of botany, he was an enthusiastic and accom- 
plished botanist. One of his biographers has said that ‘‘ when 
he died he was known in almost every part of North Carolina, 
and he left no one behind him better acquainted with its 
mountains, valleys and plains ; its birds, beasts, bugs, fishes 
and shells; its trees, flowers, vines and mosses; its rocks, 
stones, sands, clays and marls. Although in Sz/iiman’s Four- 
mal, and in other periodicals less prominent, but circulating 
more widely nearer home, he published many of his discov- 
eries concerning North Carolina, yet it is to be regretted that 
he did not print more and in a more permanent form. It 
would doubtless have thus appeared that he knew, and per- 
haps justly estimated the worth of, many facts which much 
later investigators have proclaimed as their own remarkable 
discoveries. But the information that he gathered was for his 
own enjoyment and for the instruction of his pupils. On these 
he lavished, to their utmost capacity for reception, the knowl- 
edge that he had gathered by his widely extended observations, 
and had stored up mainly in the recesses of his own singularly 
retentive memory.” In the extracts from his note-books and 
the comments of his friends, which are given in the article 
from which we quote, it is interesting—in these days of per- 
haps excessive specialization—to read how all the natural 
sciences went hand in hand in his mind and his daily labors. 
In one memorandum book he wrote, when preparing for a 
journey: ‘Objects of attention—geology, botany, height of 
the mountains, positions by trigonometry; woods, as the Fir, 
Spruce, Magnolia, Birch ; fish, especially trout; springs; biog- 
raphy,’ andso on. And among his baggage he notes ‘‘two 
barometers, a quadrant, a vasculum for plants and a hammer 
for rocks.” Of course a man whose energies, no matter how 
great they may be, are thus widely spread, can rarely reach 
the highest eminence in any one branch; but in a little known 
and interesting region, where scholars and explorers were 
few, such a many-sided absorber as Dr. Mitchell was especially 
able to do good service to science, and his own pleasure must 
have been infinitely greater than that of the most devoted 
specialist. His most noteworthy claim toremembrance was his 
service in ascertaining the exact altitude of the highest peak in 
the Appalachian range, that peak of the Black Mountain in 
Yancey County, North Carolina, which is loftier even than 
Mount Washington. It was at first generally known in the 
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neighborhood as Mount Mitchell or Mitchell’s High Peak, 
although after his explorations in 1844 this name was attached 
to another, which is rightly ‘Party Knob.” Prompted by con- 
troversies with regard to the justness of his calculations and 
the exact peak whence they had been made, Dr. Mitchell made 
a fifth ascent of the mountain in 1857, and then lost his life, 
probably falling in a storm into the pool where, some time 
afterward, his body was found, at the foot of the falls now 
called by hisname. A year later his remains were removed 
from the graveyard at Asheville and buried beneath the Balsam 
Fir whence his famous observations had been taken on the 
very top of the highest peak of the mountain. His name was 
definitely given to this peak by the United States Geological 
Survey of 1881-1882, and there his monument, a simple shaft 
twelve feet in height, will long stand on the most elevated 
spot in eastern North America. 

We may add that Dr. Elisha Mitchell, or Professor Mitchell, 
as he is more often called, should not be confounded with Dr. 
John Mitchell, a Virginian botanist of earlier date, for whom 
his correspondent, Linnzus, named our pretty Partridge-berry. 


Notes. 


It is stated that Mr. Ruskin maintains a Cherry-orchard solely 
for the benefit of the birds on his estate. 


In a late bulletin issued by the New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Professor Halsted describes nine distinct 
kinds of Fungus which attack the Sweet Potato and cause it to 
rot. 

An olive-oil factory is soon to be built in Sonoma County, 
California, by a company which now has sixty acres of six-year- 
old Olive-trees and is planting 700 acres more. The plant will 
cost $250,000. 

The leaves of Daboisia Hopwoodi, an Australian shrub, are 
chewed by the natives in the same way that the leaves of 
Tobacco are chewed, and bid fair, it is said, to become a rival 
to Tobacco. They contain an alkaloid, piturine, which is 
identical or closely related to nicotine, the action of the two 
being in every respect identical. 


The newest Oxalis, which was introduced to the trade in 
Europe by Herr Dammann, is O. sensttiva, and, says a foreign 
periodical, ‘“‘is even more beautiful and interesting, as regards 
its foliage, than AZimosa pudica. The finely cut leaves are in 
almost constant motion, and fall together at the slightest 
touch. They form charming frills around the clusters of yel- 
low flowers.” Like the common Oxalis, this is a wood-plant, 
which can easily be cultivated even in shady localities. 


The Revue des Sciences Naturelles Appliquées says that 
among the food-producing plants valued in Abyssinia, but 
elsewhere unknown or little prized, are: Coleus tuberosus, A. 
Rich., which has fleshy tubers resembling the potato in taste, 
although not in shape, and is grown at an elevation of from 
6,000 to 7,000 feet above the sea; Brachystelma lineare, A. Rich., 
which grows in moist shady situations in the valleys and 
furnishes large fleshy tubers; Campanula esculenta, A. Rich., 
the roots of which are eaten, and Cyanotis Abyssinica, A. Rich. 
(Commelina hirsuta, Hochst.), which is also a tuber-bearing 
plant. 


Some of the lessons drawn by the American Agriculturist 
from the immense crops of Potatoes grownin competition for 
the prizes offered by that paper are: That cutting the seed- 
potatoes into sets with two eyes each gives mostgeneral satisfac- 
tion; that large or medium sized potatoes are best for planting ; 
that the sets should be slightly sprouted before being planted, 
although they should be cut before the sprouts have started ; 
that planting should be delayed until settled weather; that 
placing the sets directly upon stable manure is bad practice, 
and that concentrated commercial fertilizers are better as a 
rule than stable manure. 


The December issue of Hooker’s Jcones Plantarum is 
devoted to figures and descriptions of Indian Orchids of the 
genera Dendrobium and Bulbophyllum, the descriptions being 
supplied by Sir Joseph Hooker, who is now engaged in study- 
ing these plants for the Floraof India. Of the species included 
in this part only Dendrobium Moulmeinense is of garden inter- 
est, all the others being supplied with small and inconspicu- 
ous flowers. D. Moulmeinense belongs to the same group as 
D. dixanthum and is a native of the same country, differing, 
however, from that species in its more slender stems, pendu- 
lous habit and deeper fimbriation of the lip. 


The Directors of the Madison Square Garden Company 
announce a grand competitive Chrysanthemum show, to be 
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held on November st, 1891. The company offers $1,500 to: 
be given in prizes, anda large number of ladies well known 
in society are aiding the project by their influence, as well as. 
by liberal contributions to the prize fund. 
country are Chrysanthemums grown in greater perfection 
than in the neighborhood of this city, and it is to be hoped that. 
next autumn a display will be made which will at least equal in 
merit the shows in Philadelphia and Boston, not to speak of a 
dozen less important places. The managers of this enterprise 
are to be commended for this seasonable announcement of 
their plans. 


The Northern California Citrus Fair is now in progress at 
Marysville, and here there are to be seen displays of oranges, 
lemons and other semi-tropical fruit, grown in places which 
have the same latitude as St. Louis or Kansas City. No pro- 
tection of hedges has been given to Orange-groves, and grow- 
ers declare that their losses from frost have been no heavier 
than they have been in Los Angeles or San Bernardino. One 
of the singular features of the fairis the presence of beautiful 
oranges trom the foot-hills of Placer County, once the fore- 
most mining county of the state. Old mining ditches and 
flumes have been repaired and are now used to irrigate 
orchards. If the original gold-hunters could return they 
would be amazed to find their old prospecting grounds trans- 
formed into groves of tropical fruit. 


The London Zélegraph said not long ago: ‘ An individual 
living in the Department of Aveyron, France, struck by the 
high price at which mushrooms were being sold in his district, 
conceived the idea of fabricating the delicacy out of turnips. 
He cut the turnips into rounds, dried them, and, after giving 
them a dab of the paint-brush, disposed of them to unsus- 
pecting customers as the genuine article. For some time he 
drove a thriving trade, but, unluckily for him, he one day sold 
a batch to a gourmet who was not so easily to be talken in. 
Indignant at the trick played on him, the gourmet brought an 
action which has just resulted in the condemnation of the 
mushroom-manufacturer to two months’ imprisonment. It 
was in vain that he pleaded that he had enabled his fellow 
citizens to regale themselves on a vegetable which they 
regarded as a good specimen of the mushroom at a cost far 
below that commanded by the real article. Vain, too, were 
his efforts to demonstrate that his mushrooms could be con- 
sumed without entailing disastrous consequences on lovers of 
the delicacy. The court turned a deaf ear to his specious 
arguments, and has allowed him two months’ leisure to medi- 
tate on the error of substituting dried turnips for honest 
mushrooms.” 


In an interesting article on Anemones, published in the 
December number of the (//ustrirte Gartenzeitung of Vienna, 
Dr. Carl Mueller says of Anemone coronaria that it grows in 
western and southern France, in Italy, Dalmatia, Turkey, 
Greece and the Levantine countries, as well as in Algiers, but 
then explains that one. thinks of it especially as the character- 
istic flower of Palestine. Here, he says, ‘‘it as commonly 
grows wild as about Smyrna and in Asia Minor, spreading far 
and wide as the most beautiful of spring blossoms, growing 
on chalk soil along the edges of shrubbery. We cannot won- 
der that it was already in ancient times a favorite of the inhab- 
itants and excited in poetic minds sensations such as can only 
be excited by surprising beauty. ‘lam the Rose of Sharon and 
the Lily of the valleys, sings the first verse of the second 
chapter of Solomon’s Song, and there can be no doubt to-day 
what is here meant by the Rose of Sharon. It was an Ameri- 
can, Fiske P. Brewer, who decided this question, Warcissus 
Tazetta, which likewise grows in Palestine, having previously 
been considered the Biblical flower. This gentleman, accord- 
ing to the Edinburgh Review of 1886, while traveling in the 
year 1859 from Jaffa to Ranleh, came upona place where a 
considerable expanse of ground was half covered with brilliant 
red flowers. At the sight of them some of his native com 
panions immediately exclaimed ‘ Roses of Sharon’; and, when 
he inquired about the name, he was told that the Anemone 
was there universally so called. In truth it would not be easy 
otherwise to speak of a Rose in Palestine, for native Roses do 
not exist there—at least not where they would justify the asso- 
ciation of the Plain of Sharon with their name. Wild Roses 
are found in Palestine only on Lebanon, or where, here and 
there, 2. centifolia is cultivated for the production of attar, as 
in the Wadi-el-Werd (Rose-valley) near Hebron. According 
to Ebers and Guthe, in their ‘ Palestine,’ the translations of the 
Bible often use the word Rose where there is no warrant for 
understanding by ita true Rose. The Roses of Persia and 
Media were not introduced into Palestine before the Grecian 
period.” 


Nowhere in the - 
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The “Sauce” of Architecture. 


N architect who has studied in Paris, and, unlike many 
A of his American brethren whose opportunities have 
been as good, has learned to appreciate the interest and 
importance of landscape-gardening and its vital connec- 
tion with architecture, said, not long ago: ‘‘ Yes; all 
French architects feel as : do, and in the studios they call 
landscape-gardening ‘la sauce de l’architecture.’” 

Now, a Frenchman’s Hea of the importance of a sauce 
is very ‘different from our own, and one must know Parisian 
dinners and Parisian cooks to appreciate the full import of 
the phrase. Nevertheless, taking it in its highest potency, 
we are inclined to utter a mild protest against it. A truer 
simile would suggest the difference between an article of 
food which is cooked or prepared in any way and one 
which israw. In any case where landseape-architecture 
might help the sister art (which means in every case except 
that of a building on a closely covered city street) there is 
as much necessity forits service as for the service of fire upon 
meat. A building badly placed when it might be well placed 
and surrounded is worse than ungarnished, it is incom- 
plete. Moreover, in most cases, the way in which it should 
be placed and surrounded is not an open question for the 
architect to decide as he will. It is a question decided 
largely in advance by unalterable facts and settled canons 
of taste, and these the landscape-gardener is better fitted 
than the architect to understand. ‘Take the instance of-a 
country house. Ifthe domain is small there will hardly 
be more than one spot where it can be set and one way in 
which its entrances and chief rooms can be arranged for 
convenience and good effect, and success here is involved 
in the arrangement of the grounds, as well as in that of the 
building. The architect cannot safely design the house 
without studying its relation to neighboring streets and 
structures and to the character of its own site, and then call 
in the landscape-gardener to add a “sauce” that will make 
it attractive. If he does this the owner is apt to find his 
chief windows looking where they should not look, and 
his entrances placed where they will necessitate incon- 
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venient approaches, and these in their turn spoiling the 
grounds by preventing the best arrangement of lawns and 
gardens. If the domain is larger the problem is only more 
complicated, and more likely, if improperly attacked, to re- 
sult in error and loss. 

Not long ago an architect who stands high in popular 
repute was asked to design a large country house i in a pic- 
turesque situation a mile or two from a New England 
town. Being unfamiliar with the spot, yet feeling obliged 
to begin his work in winter, he took a flying trip from his 
office in another city, drove up to the house of a friend in a 
sleigh, and asked for guidance to his client’s property. 
There, walking about for just a quarter of an hour, he de- 
cided upon the site, turning a deaf ear to his friend’s remon- 
strance that the view was so noble it ought to be carefully 
considered, and that it could not be considered when the 
trees were leafless, and the little lakes, so immensely im- 
portant in summer, were blotted into the solid ground by 
a universal sheet of snow. To-day the house stands where 
no one would think of placing it who meant to live in it 
and had the slightest feeling for the beauty of nature. No 
garnishing, though supplied by the greatest landscape- 
gardener who ever lived, could now change this ruined 
estate into a fine one. Only a few miles from this is 
another large country house which, apparently for the 
sake of having it well seen from the highway, has been 
placed on the summit of such a steep rise in the ground 
that the carriage approach has been carried to the highway 
by a grade so heavy and a turn so sharp that even skillful 
drivers run danger of disaster every time they traverse it. 

Nor should these be thought extreme cases. They could 
be matched by a thousand others of every-day occurrence. 
At every step, in every part of the country, we see what 
might have been fine places spoiled by the placing of the 
house, and even fine houses robbed of their right effect, be- 
cause their builders thought of nothing beyond the con- 
spicuous placing of the structure. Not every picture shows 
to best advantage when hung in a bright light in the centre 
of a wide field of wall, though a picture is an independent 
work of art. This a building never is; yet we constantly 
see proof that an architect thinks his structure will look 
best when most boldly shown from a hill-top or some ex- 
posure where no plantations can screen it from the road. It 
is a fatal mistake to think of the house as something inde- 
pendent of its surroundings. Even when its aspect has 
been more wisely considered, questions of prospect have 
often been forgotten. Or else the view from the piazzas 
and windows has been borne in mind while the aspect of 
the house from a distance has been neglected. To consider 
both together means a wider range of view than most of 
our architects take, and to secure excellence in both 
(which often necessitates a compromise involving some 
sacrifice in both directions) a power of foresight is de- 
manded and a degree of skill which only a study of the art 
of landscape-gardening can give. 

In our country hardly any one but professed landscape- 
architects has studied this art at all, while in France some 
knowledge of it is regarded as essential to architects. 
Here, therefore, the architect will do well not to trust him- 
self, but to ask for the help of his brother artist. And, of 
course, he must ask it in advance, and not when his own 
labors are ended. We should be glad if all American archi- 
tects were convinced of even as much as is expressed by 
the careless studio phrase we have quoted—if all could 
feel about sauces as Frenchmen do and then really be con- 
vinced that landscape-gardening is the “sauce of architec- 
ture.” But this would only be a half step in the right 
direction. Happier still will be the time when they will 
realize that a building and its surroundings are one and 
indissoluble, that they must be considered together from 
the very outset, and that the claims of the one should 
never be unduly pushed to the unfair detriment of the 
claims of the others. There may be cases when a mere 
“sauce” of ornamental planting after architectural com- 
pletion will serve. But almost always the work to be 
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executed can be rightly executed only in some way deter- 
mined in advance by causes which must be studied accord- 
ing to the canons of landscape-art as well as of architec- 
ture. Very often the only choice will be whether a build- 
ing of this character is to be ptaced on a given spot; with 
that determined, the one right way of treating both house 
and site will be prescribed by conditions which the archi- 
tect cannot ignore; or if he does, no subsequent dressing 
by a landscape-gardener can redeem or even mask the 
error. And when a choice is possible between different 
good methods of planning and treatment, still this choice 
must be preliminary to the architect's action and should 
not be made according to his lights alone. 


A Vase of Chrysanthemums. 


S a contrast to the group of Chrysanthemums of a single 
sort which we published some weeks ago (vol. ilil., p. 397), 
we now present on page 43 a picture of a vase in which five 
flowers, each of a different ind, have been placed. We do 
not consider the arrangement entirely fortunate, as the wealx 
stems of the two on the right of the picture hardly harmonize 
with the sturdier bearing of the others. But it will at least 
serve as a hint of what may be accomplished by thus contrast- 
ing specimen flowers of different forms and colors. Itis often 
said that the best way to arrange Chrysanthemums, and, in- 
deed, most kinds of flowers, is in groups or masses of a single 
kind. Certainly this advice is good, because eminently sate. 
So long as excessive crowding is avoided a really unbeautiful 
effect can hardly be produced with flowers of one kind with 
their foliage ; moreover, it is always easier to find an appro- 
priate place and background for such a group than for one of 
varied colors, and our readers hardly need to be told again 
that the beauty of a vase of flowers depends as much upon 
its proper environment as does the beauty of a painting. 
Nevertheless, safety is not the only, nor always the highest, 
aim even in arranging flowers, and too close an adherence to 
the generally excellent practice of massing may deprive us of 
occasional effects whose beauty, depending upon harmonious 
contrasts, is especially striking and individual. Feeble paint- 
ers, we May Say in explanation, are apt to win success by using 
a simple scheme of color and attempting no vivid contrasts, 
and great painters constantly do the same ; but occasionally 4 
great painter will boldly put the most strongly contrasted tones 
together—even upon occasion scarlets and crimsons—and 
produce a more Striking sort of beauty by the harmony he 
wins from them. And so with flowers we may well at times 
exercise our taste in trying to produce a harmonious group 
with strongly contrasting blossoms. In our picture, for in- 
stance, the uppermost flower is of the deep vellow variety 
called Kioto; the central one is G. F. Mooseman, whose 
color is a dull crimson within the florets and a light brown 
without; the one to the left is a pure white blossom of 
Mrs. Langtry; the upper one on the rightisa pink Mrs. Fottler, 
and the one beneath it is a bright yellow named Gold. Those 
who can command a variety of Chrysanthemums will do well 
some day to repeat this arrangement with the same flowers or 
others of similarcolors. It requires care to make a coloristic 
success of such a group; but if the result does not suit them 
they will at least have a starting-point for an interesting series 
of experiments which mayresult in some other varied arrange- 
ment of entire and surprising beauty. 


Muskau—A German Country Park. 


HE River Neisse flows with no great rapidity from its 

source in the highlands which divide Germany from 
Austria to its meeting with the Oder in the plains south-east of 
Berlin. Its total length is perhaps one hundred miles, or 
about that of our New England Merrimac or Housatonic. In 
the lower half of its course it traverses an exceedingly sandy 
region, out of which the river has carved a shallow and 
crooked valley. Occasionally a cheerful meadow lies along 
the stream, but the banks or hills which bound the valley, and 
all the uplands beyond, are covered with a dismal and monoto- 
nous forest of Pines. The region has few natural advantages 
and little natural beauty. 

In 1785, in the moated house of the Count or Lord of a part 
of this forest-country, was born a boy who was destined to 
work a wonderful revolution in the scenery of his native val- 
ley, and_by so doing to awaken throughout Germany an inter- 
est in designed landscape which is still active and growing. 
This boy, Ludwig Heinrich Hermann von Pickler, became a 
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restless youth, who first attempted at Leipsic the study ot law, 
then tried and abandoned the military life, and finally declined 
to enter even the civil service of his country, because, as he 
said, “my liberty is too dear to me.” 

At the age of twenty-one he set out on a round of travels 
which occupied four years. He saw Vienna, Munich, Switzer- 
land, Venice, Rome, Naples, southern France, Paris and the 
lands between, for all his journeying was done either on foot 
or on horseback. In 1812 he was cordially received by Goethe 
in Weimar; and in the following year, under the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, he was military governor of a post in the Nether- 
lands. When peace was established he made his first visit to 
England, where he saw the landscape works of Brown and 
Repton; and in 1815, his father having died, he at last turned 
homeward to his Standesherrschaft of Muskau, on the River 
Neisse. 

There is every reason to believe that the idea of improving 
the surroundings of his home and village had been cherished 
by Pickler during all his wanderings. His letters show his 
intense interest in both natural and humanized scenery; and 
they make it evident that the sight of the great works then 
lately accomplished in England had only made him the more 
eager to begin the arduous task he had set himself. 

This task was nothing less than the transformation of the 
almost ugly valley of the Neisse into a vale of beauty and de- 
light ; and the great distinction of his idea lay in the fact that 
he proposed to accomplish this transformation not by extend- 
ing architectural works throughout the valley—not by con- 
structing mighty terraces, mile-long avenues or great formal 
water-basins, such as he had seen in Italy, at Versailles and at 
Wilhelmshéhe—but by quietly inducing Nature to transform 
herself. He would not force upon his native landscape 
any foreign type of beauty; on the contrary, his aim was the 
transfiguration, the idealization of such beauty as was in- 
digenous. 

In the picture galleries of Europe he had seen the first-fruits 
of the young art of landscape-painting. In common with the 
painter he had found in the study of the beauty of nature a 
source of pure joy which the men of the renaissance had failed 
to discover. Somewhere and somehow he had learned the 
landscape painter's secret, that deepest interest and finest 
beauty spring from landscape-character—character strongly 
marked and never contradicted. In England he had seen this 
truth illustrated by actual living landscape, for Repton’s 
parks were simply the idealization of characteristic English 
scenery. 

Accordingly we find Ptickler, on his return to Muskau, intent 
upon including in one great landscape-scheme his schloss, 
his village, his mill, his alum works and all the slopes and 
levels which enclose them—intent upon evolving from out 
the confused natural situation a composition in which all that 
was fundamentally characteristic of the scenery, the history 
and the industry of his estate should be harmoniously and 
beautifully united. 

One circumstance greatly favored the happy accomplish- 
ment of his design—namely, the very fact that he had to do 
with a valley and not with a plain or plateau. The irregularly - 
rising land skirting the river-levels supplied a frame for his 
picture ; the considerable stream, flowing through the midst 
of the level, with here and there a sweep toward the enclosing 
hills, became the all-connecting and controlling element in his 
landscape. Well he knew that what artists call ‘‘ breadth” and 
“unity of effect” was fully assured if only he abstained from 
inserting impertinent structures or other objects in the midst 
of this hill-bounded intervale. 

On the other hand, his difficulties were many and great. To 
restore the unity of the river-level just mentioned he had to 
buy and remove a whole street of village houses which ex- 
tended from the town square to the mill. To perfect the 
levels themselves required the removal of the wild growth 
from many acres and the cultivation and improvement of the 
soil. To carry the park lands completely around the village, 
so as to make the latter a part of the perfected scene, and to 
otherwise rectify the boundaries of his estate, required the 
purchase of some 2,000 morgen of land. Moreover, the hill- 
slopes behind the village, where the Count particularly wanted 
a background of rich verdure, were so barren they would 
hardly grow even Pines, so that these and many of the other 
upland slopes of the estate had to be improved at much cost 
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In the valley the pre-existing but confused elements of 
breadth and peace and dignity were to be developed and en- 
hanced. In the thickets of the lowlands and along the bases 
of the hills were found many large Oaks and Lindens which 
helped much to give character to the intervale. In the upland 
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regions the original tangle of knolls, dells and glades was to 
be made still more pleasantly intricate by opening the wood 
here and closing it there, and by breaking and fringing the 
original Pine-forest with a great variety of appropriate trees 
and shrubs. This work of introducing more cheerfulness and 
variety proceeded gradually with the happiest results. To-day 
the crooked ways which follow the hidden dells in the woods 
are as charming in their way as is the central valley of the 
Neisse, while the roads which lead along the edges of the 
heights and command views of the valley are the most de- 
lightful of all. It would be difficult to make choice between 
the view from the low-lying schloss over the quiet meadows 
to the semicircle of hills beyond the river and the reverse 
view from these hills looking across the stream and the inter- 
vale to where the turrets of the schloss and the long row of 
village roofs lie close together under the edge of the dark 
woods which crown the western range of heights. When his 
thirty years of pleasant toil were passed Piickler tells us he was 
one day showing his results to a very intelligent and discrim- 
inating lady of his acquaintance who told him ‘very mod- 
estly” that she had little knowledge of the art of designing 
parks, and that she could recall many scenes grander and more 
picturesque than the one now before her; ‘“‘but here,” she 
said, ‘“‘ what strikes one first and gives one most delight is the 
repose which pervades the whole scene’”’; and the Countadds 
that no praise ever pleased him more. 

The plan, see page 41 (for the original draft of which I am 
indebted to Dr. Carl Bolle of Berlin), must serve to explain the 
general arrangement of the estate. Within the park are in- 
cluded not only the chateau and its gardens, pleasure-grounds 
and appurtenances of all sorts, but also the very ancient castle 
hill, the old schloss of the Count’s more immediate predeces- 
sors, the close-built village of Muskau, with its churches, 
schools, shops, etc., many acres of plowed land owned and 
cultivated by the villagers with other acres farmed by the 
Count, a Pine-woods hotel and sanitarium, an arboretum and 
nursery, a woodland cottage called ‘‘the English house,” used 
as a holiday resort by the townspeople, a large grist-mill, an 
alum mine, the ruin of the oldest church in Lausitz, and more 
than one ancient grave-yard. In most directions the park has 
no definite boundary. lt flows into the ordinary Pine-forest 
on many sides, and in several directions the country roads are 
«parked ” for many miles. 

Always keeping in mind his general scheme, Ptickler was 
occupied during thirty years in extending his works and de- 
veloping the details. At the end of that time he suddenly sold 
his creation! Muskau passed to Prince Frederick of the Neth- 
erlands. He who had become Prince Ptickler-Muskau was 
obliged, like many a landscape painter, to confess himself a 
victim of his love of beauty. In his zeal for his art he had out- 
run his resources. At the age of sixty he retired to his lesser 
manor of Branitz, where he wrote his invaluable books and 
passed a peaceful old age, varied by many journeys and many 
visits to the country-seats of friends. He died in 1873. 

All Germany has long held him in high honor. In England, 
the ‘Letters of a German Prince,” as the translation of his 
“Briefe eines Verstorbenen” was entitled, passed through 
several editions, and remains to this day the best foreign de- 
lineation of the England of his early manhood. His essays on 
landscape were long since translated into French, and it is to 
be hoped that they may yet appear in English, for they con- 
tain a very clear presentation of the elements of landscape 
design, as well as many lively descriptions of his work at 
Muskau. 

The significance, for us Americans, of this work at Muskau 
is very obvious. To be sure at least one-third of our great 
country is so arid that luxuriant vegetation must depend on 
irrigation ; and, where this is the case, a pleasure-ground be- 
comes an oasis to be sharply marked off from, and contrasted 
with, the surrounding waste. Spanish models will help us 
here. But the other half of our continent presents verdurous 
scenery of many differing types, from the rocky Pine-woods of 
Quebec to the Palmetto-thickets of Florida. Throughout this 
varied region there is a woeful tendency to reduce to one con- 
ventional form all such too meagre portions of the original land- 
scape as are preserved in private country-seats and public 
parks. What shall check this tiresome repetition of one land- 
scape theme ? When shalla rich manor a club of citizens, an 
enlightened town ora pleasure resort, do for some quiet lake- 
shore of New England, some long valley of the Alleghanies, 
some forest-bordered prairie of Louisiana, what Ptickler did 
for his valley of the Neisse? He preserved everything that 
was distinctive. He destroyed neither his farm nor his mill 
nor his alum works ; for he understood that these industries, 
together with all the human history of the valley, contributed 
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to the general effect a characteristic element only second in 
importance to the quality of the natural scene itself. 

Our countrymen are beginning to manifest an appreciation 
of landscape-painting ; let them show the genuinentss of their 
appreciation by preserving and enhancing the beauty of the 
actual landscape in which their lives are passed. 

Charles Eliot. 


Boston. 


Plant Notes. 


Lyonothamnus asplenifolius. 


HE following note is extracted from an interesting account 

of this tree contributed by Professor Henry Chapman 

Ford to the Bulletin of the Santa Barbara Society of Natural 
flistory « 

“In the summer of 1885 Mr. Barclay Hazard, of Santa Bar- 
bara, during a visit to the island of Santa Cruz, noted a new 
and peculiar shrub or small tree, and called the attention of 
the fact to Professor E. L. Greene, of the California University. 
During July of the following season (1886) Professor Greene 
visited the island and found Mr. Hazard’s discovery to be a new 
species of Lyonothamnus, and later, in the Azz/letin of the 
California Academy of Sciences, described it under the name 
of Lyonothamnus asplentfolins. 

“In 1888 Mr. Brandegee found the same species on the 
island of Santa Rosa, but he states that ‘the trees were small 
and often distorted by the wind.’ 

“Professor Greene found it growing in a hundred fine groves 
distributed up and down the thirty miles of the northern 
slopes of Santa Cruz. He speaks of specimens often as high 
as thirty-five or forty feet, and says: ‘No other small tree of 
our coast equals this in grace of form and beauty of foliage. 
The flowers, too, are quite showy in their season, the larger 
corymbs often measuring a foot in diameter,’ adding that ‘the 
wood, close-grained and hard, was called iron wood by the 
men of the island.’ 

“ As early as 1875 the writer was informed of the existence 
of this ‘iron-wood’ and vainly endeavored to procure speci- 
mens at the hands of sailors and others frequenting theisland. 

“Tt was not until this season (1889) that opportunity offered 
a personal inspection of the growing trees. In a recent visit 
to Lady Harbor Dr. Yates and myself climbed the precipitous 
slopes near, and upon the rocky ridges we found large groups 
of Lyonothamnus, obtaining specimens of the wood, bark, 
leaves and corymbs of seed capsules, which were shown at a 
late meeting of the Society. The trees were in clumps of from 
five to fifteen individuals, and of different diameters, ranging 
from a half inch to six or eight inches. The outer bark is de- 
ciduous, parting in tough strings from the trunks of the larger 
specimens, leaving the inner portion rich in reddish brown 
color. The beautiful Fern-iike foliage seems to be deciduous, 
yet the tree may not be entirely bereit of leaves at any time. 
The flowering season having passed, deprived us of judging of 
their beauty. The trunks are quite straight, the bran¢hes 
springing from them somewhat in whorls at regular intervals. 
We noticed no seedling specimens, yet it is probable that 
other localities might furnish them. 

‘‘Examples of the wood of various diameters were obtained. 
Itis exceedingly close-grained, hard, and of similar specific 
gravity to many tropical species. Specimens are in the pro- 
cess of seasoning with a probability that the wood will prove 
susceptible of taking a high polish with fine color. Notwith- 
standing its great weight proportionate to the size, it is said to 
be quite brittle when green. When seasoned it has long been 
a favorite wood for handspikes used by the sailors and others 
who have knowledge of its strength. 

“The Lyonothamnus asplenifolius adds another singularly 
beautiful tree to our already long and desirable list that should 
be introduced in ornamental planting. Its showy flowers, 
rare foliage and general novelty should make it a favorite 
wherever planted. Its propagation by seeds ought not to be 
difficult, as they are produced in profusion. 

“Tt belongs to the order Saxvifragacee, and is the first tree 
of the family that has yet been discovered in North America, 
most representatives of the order being herbs or shrubs.” 

In a personal letter from Professor Ford he adds: ‘I am 
satisfied that the close-grained wood of this tree may become 
a rival of Turkey Box-wood for fine wood engraving. It 
possesses certainly the advantage over that wood of being 
obtainable in much larger blocks. Beautiful paper knives, 
with finely carved handles, have been wrought from it; but I 
have no doubt that it would serve for the manufacture of tool- 
handles and for various articles in turnery, as it can be made 
to take a high polish.” 
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New or Little Known Plants. 
: New Orchids. 


LA@&LIA ANCEPS, var. THOMSONIANA, O’Brien.—Described as 
an exceptionally large and brightly colored variety, near the 
variety Amesiana. The segments are delicate blush-rose, and 
the lip very darkly colored. It appeared in the collection of 
W. J. Thomson, Esq., of St. Helens, Lancashire.— Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, December 2oth, p. 716. 

CYPRIPEDIUM x LEEANUM, var. GIGANTEUM, Rolfe, is an ex- 
ceptionally large form, raised by Messrs. Heath & Son, of Chel- 
tenham, from C. Spicerianum tertilized with the pollen of a 
large form of C. zmsigue. The dorsal sepal is over two and 
three-quarters inches in diameter, and the petals two and seven- 
eighths inches long, and barely under an inch across near the 
apex.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 2oth, p. 718. 

CYMBIDIUM TRACYANUM, Hort., isa large and showy Cym- 
bidium which I believe to be a variety of C. grandifiorum, 
Griff. (C. Hookertanum, Rchb. f.), with the sepals and petals 
striped like a dark-colored C. giganteum. It agrees in other 
respects. The flowers are five and a haif inches in diameter. 
It was exhibited by Mr. H. A. Tracy, of Twickenham, ata 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on December oth 
last, when it was awarded a first-class certificate. A few days 
later the plant was sold for seventy-five guineas to Messrs. F. 
Sander &Co., of St. Albans.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 
2oth, p. 718; also December 15th, p. 702. 

MASDEVALLIA SCHROEDERIANA, Hort.—This pretty little Mas- 
deyallia, described on an earlier page of these notes, is figured 
in the Fournal of Horticulture, for December 25th, p. 557, 
Fig. 74. 

epee FUERSTENBERGII, Kranzlin, is a lovely species 
allied to R. Leeana, Rchb. f., with pale rose sepals and snow- 
white petals and lip, the latter with a golden yellow blotch and 
eight lines of the same color on the disc. 
inches long. It appeared in the collection of Count Fuersten- 
berg, of Donaueschingen, from an importation made by 
Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans.— Gardeners Chronicle, 
December 27th, p. 746. 

CYPRIPEDIUM x EYERMANIANUM, Rolfe, isa distinct and pretty 


hybrid raised in the establishment of Messrs. F. Sander & Co.,- 


of St. Albans, between C. barbatum grandifiorum and C. Spi- 
ceritanum, the latter believed to be the pollen parent. As in 
many other cases, it presents a curious combination of the 
characters of the two parent species. It received an award of 


merit from the Royal Horticultural Society on November 11th 


last.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 27th, p. 746. 

CYPRIPEDIUM X DEBOISIANUM, Ch. de B.—A hybrid raised by 
Messrs. Edm. Vervaet & Co., of Mont St. Amand, by crossing 
C. venustum with the pollen of C. Boxallit atratum. It re- 
ceived a certificate of merit from the Société Royale d’Horti- 
culture de Gand, and from the Chambre Syndicale des 
Horticulteurs Belges.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, December 27th, 
Pp. 747. 


Kew. 


k. A. Rolfe. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


Low TEMPERATURES FOR TROPICAL PLANTS.—The minimum 
temperature that a plant will endure with impunity cannot 
apparently be arrived at without actual experiment. The 
temperature of its wild habitat affords little or no assistance 
upon this point. It frequently happens that one of two plants 
from a given locality will bear exposure to severe frosts, while 
the other cannot endure even a degree or two. Instances of 
this nature are common among the plants from New Zealand, 
the Cape and Japan. We sometimes laugh at the apparent 
absurdities committed by our grandfathers in growing the 
Chusan Palm, Aucuba Faponica, Sophora Faponica, Ginkgo 
biloba, Areca safida and many more in greenhouses, or 
even stoves, from a belief that they required such treatment. 
But in all these cases it has been only after experiments ex- 
tending over a long period, or by accident, that the “hardiness” 
of these plants in England has been discovered. 

The cold weather of the past month here, coupled with 
dense fog at times so black as to almost produce darkness, has 
necessitated exceptional treatment for many in-door plants. Itis 
an established axiom in horticulture that the intenser the light, 
the higher the temperature may be, within reasonable limits, 
with advantage, and of course the converse of this is equally 
sound. When, therefore, the day is almost as dark as the night, 
we make it the rule to keep the temperature of the houses the 
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same for the day as for thenight. Consequently, the tempera- 
ture in the large Palm-house at Kew has during the past cold, 
dark weather been kept regularly at about fifty-five degrees, 
and on several occasions it has even fallen to fifty degrees, while 
scarcely once has it risen to sixty degrees. In very severe 
frosts, especially if accompanied by cold wind, more harm is 
done by the hard firing necessary to keep a temperature of, 
say, sixty degrees, than by the five degrees lower temperature. 
It has been proved at Kew that stove plants generally in win- 
ter are happiest when kept in a minimum temperature of from 
fifty-five to sixty degrees, with a fairly dry atmosphere. The 
plants in the Palm-house include such intensely tropical sub- 
jects as the Durian, Cocoanut, most of the Palms from 
Mauritius and the Seychelles, Pandani of many kinds, in fact, 
representatives of nearly all of the most tropical forms of vege- 
tation. The minimum temperature that such plants are called 
upon to endure when in a wild state is, according to Hum- 
boldt, seventy degrees. Yet, in glass houses in England ithas 
been proved that they will bear a temperature as much as 
twenty degrees below this without apparently suffering in the 
least. It is possible that many of them would bear even more 
than this. We have proof of the hardier nature, hitherto un- 
revealed to horticulturists, of some of the tropical genera of 
Palms, such as Caryota, Oreodoxa, Seaforthia, Cocos and 
Chamzedorea, which have endured in the large temperate 


-house at Kew a temperature of from forty to fifty degrees for 


about three weeks. 

LANDSCAPE-GARDENING.—Mr. William Morris, poet and so- 
cialist, has contributed to the Wew Review for January a paper 
on “The Socialists’ Ideal in Art,” in which he points out the 
relations of art to society. Art, he says, ‘“‘is kept alive by a 
small group of artists working in a spirit quite antagonistic to 
the time; and they also suffer from the lack of co-operation, 
which is an essential lack in the art of our epoch. ... Nor 
have they any position or power of helping the public in gen- 
eral matters of taste. For example, in laying out all the parks 
and pleasure-grounds which have lately been acquired for the 
public, as far as I know, no artist has been consulted, whereas 
they ought to have been laid out by a committee of artists; 
and I will venture to say that even a badly chosen committee 
(and it might easily be well chosen) would have saved the 
public from most of the disasters which have resulted from 
handing them over to the tender mercies of the landscape- 
gardener.” Mr. Morris goes on to declare that “art as it is 
cannot build a decent house, or ornament a book, or lay outa 
garden, or prevent the ladies of our tine from dressing in a 
way that caricatures the body and degrades it.” Evidently Mr. 
Morris holds the belief that whatever is, is wrong, except, per- 
haps, socialistic views. Art in the garden is like art in most 
things, and what is perfection in one man’s eyes is sometimes 
abominable in another’s. There are, of course, many gardens 
which are so badly constructed as to offend even the common 
eye, but it is as ridiculous to blame the landscape-gardener for 
these as it would be to blame painters for all the bad pictures 
and poets for all the trash called poetry that one meets with 
everywhere. A landscape-gardener should be an artist, or he 
has no just claim to his title ; his training must be at least as 
strict and his taste as good as that which makes a landscape- 
painter. It seems to me, therefore, as absurd to set painters 
to make good gardens as to expect landscape-gardeners to 
make good pictures with oil and canvas. There is surely a 
great deal more in the making of a garden than the disposi- 
tion of walks and beds and lawns. A knowledge of the ma- 
terial to be used in its composition must be of firstimportance, 
and a man who is not a gardener cannot be expected to pos- 
sess this. Probably the opinion of a committee of artists on 
the plan of a garden or on the garden when made might be of 
some value to the landscape-gardener, but the latter, if pos- 
sessed of the true principles of garden architecture, would, I 
fancy, produce a much finer garden than any conimittee of 
artists, however well selected, that did not include a landscape- 
gardener among them. 

TRITONIA AND FREESIA.—In an interesting article on Trito- 
nias, by Mr. W. E. Endicott (p. 600), a statement occurs at the 
end which, if correct, is of considerable biological interest. It 
is this: “‘Some years ago I hybridized the white form of Free- 
sia rvefracta and Tritonia crocata. Singularly enough the 
resulting plants bore flowers which were Freesia pure and 
simple, though the Tritonia was the seed parent.” Mr. Endi- 
cott’s contributions to your paper are so careful and accurate 
that I hesitate to express any doubt of the trustworthiness of the 
statement here quoted. Freesia and Tritonia are so different 
that I cannot understand how what Mr. Endicott records could 
haveoccurred. The Tritoniahas large, orange-colored flowers 
with broad refracted segments, and they are produced on tall 
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branching scapes ; whereas in Freesia the flowers are tubular, 
curved at the base, the segments as broad as long, and, in the 
variety mentioned by Mr. Endicott, pure white save only a 
small blotch of yellow in the throat. Moreover, the scapes 
are much weaker than in 7yztonta crocata. A cross between 
these two plants would be most interesting. Has Mr. Endi- 


cott any plants of the hybrid he raised ? 
London. E si W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


A Winter Campaign Against Insects. 


HERE is time for a good many odd jobs during the win- 
ter in the garden and orchard, or even in the grove, 
where that is supposed to be kept in order, and no such odds 
and ends of time can be better employed than in a systematic 
campain against insects. In orchards usually infested by the 
tent caterpillar, especially if the trees are young or small, 
every twig should be examined against the sky for egg-masses. 
These encircle the twig, making an apparent swelling from 
half an inch to an inch in length, and are brown, smooth and 
glistening as if varnished. They look as though a disc of 
cobbler’s wax had been flattened out to about the size of a 
half dollar and an eighth of an inch thick and then stuck round 
a twig of suitable size. These egg-masses when once recog- 
nized are very easily seen, and should be gathered and de- 
stroyed. The little caterpillars hatch in the spring and begin 
the formation of their tent, usually on the twig that bore 
the egg-mass. Gathering the eggs will of course prevent 
the formation of nests, and this is easier than to destroy the 
nest when once formed. 

All dead wood should be removed, and trees that are badly 
infested by borers should be cut down and the wood burnt. 
If it is left, even in the wood-shed, the borers will still come 
to maturity, emerge at the proper time, and nothing has 
been gained. The Oak-pruner (Zlaphidion villosum) some- 
times infests Apple-orchards to a considerable extent. The 
usual habit of the larva is to bore in the branches, and at the 
approach of winter to girdle these inwardly to such an extent 
that a good high wind will break them and they fall to the 
ground, the larva remaining in the fallen wood and there com- 
pleting its transformations. By gathering and burning all 
fallen twigs and branches, of course all contained insects are 
destroyed. Where there are Oaks on the grounds or in a 
grove the fallen branches should be also carefully gathered, 
not only for the benefit of the orchard, but for that of the Oaks 
themselves. Dead wood of all kinds should be destroyed. 
Many bark-borers and wood-borers get into young Oak and 
Hickory where a fire has been over the ground, and all such 
material should be cut and burnt. Loose bark on old trees 
should be removed, and the trunks thoroughly brushed with a 
stiff broom, which will clear the crevices of many cocoons and 
pupz of the codling moth and other pests. A clean, smooth, 
healthy bark offers little or no chance for concealment, and 
otherlocations on rubbish, old fences, anything, in fact, on which 
shelter is obtainable, are selected by the insects, and these 
should be either removed orcleaned. A good coat ot white- 
wash, thoroughly put on, will destroy much of the insect life 
hibernating on fences. Itshould be put on between board and 
post where the joints are loose, or between the rails on a 
fence of that description. Sheds in which produce is stored 
should be treated in the same way, thatis, they should be thor- 
oughly cleaned and whitewashed, and so also should cellars. 
A liberal use of whitewash is to be reconimended not only for 
the insecticide effects which it may have, but because it offers 
a very poor resting-place for many Fungus-spores which are 
the cause of much of the rot and decay in fruit or produce- 
sheds. 

Where ornamental, especially dwarf, Willows are grown, 
on lawns or gardens near New York, Jersey City and Newark, 
they should be carefully examined. There has been intro- 
duced within a few years last past a weevil, C7yptorhynchus 
lapatht, which works in Willow-twigs and branches much in 
the same way that the White Pine-weevil works in the leaders 
of so many of our ornamental conifers. The Newark collect- 
ors tell me that in some localities every Willow-copse is 
infested, and Mr. Machesney informs me that a Kilmarnock 
Willow in the grounds of a friend has been totally ruined by 
this beetle. It works preferably in the smaller twigs and 
branches, burrowing in considerable numbers, in much the 
same way as does the Pissodes strobi, and making much the 
same sort of cells when the larva is full grown. Wherever the 
presence of this insectis noted treatment should be radical, and 
every infested branch or twig should be burnt. The insect 
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will undoubtedly spread and should be carefully watched. 
Badly infested trees, where they are small, had better be cut 
and burnt; larger trees should be cut back into sound wood 
as early as it can be safely done. 

Arbor-vitae hedges are especially subject to bag-worm 
attacks, and these should all be picked off and destroyed dur- 
ing the winter. The bags contain the egg-sack, and every 
sound bag means 200 or 300 larve early the next spring. Not 
only Arbor-vite, but other hedges and a large number of 
other plants and trees, are attacked. Willows are sometimes 
almost defoliated, and Poplars are favorites. As the larve do 
not usually wander from the tree on which they hatch, clear- 
ing a hedge or tree during the winter means practical exemp- 
tion from attack in summer. 

The caterpillar of the White Marked Tussack Moth (Orgyia 
leucostigma) is a great pest, especially in city gardens and 
streets. It is recognizable by the bright red head, shining like 
sealing-wax, and by the thick hairtuftson the back. These cater- 
pillars pupate in a thin cocoon on the tree trunk, on fences, 
under the sills of windows, on the sides of weather-boarded 
houses, and, in fact, everywhere that a projection offers even 
a suggestion of shelter or a hold for the cocoon. The female 
moths are wingless, and on emerging cling to the outside of 
the cocoon, upon which. they deposit their eggs, covering 
them with a pure white frothy mass, which hardens and be- 
comes brittle, preserving the eggs from damage during the 
winter. These egg-masses are easily seen, and should be 
gathered and destroyed. In Albany, a few years ago, Mr. W. 
W. Hill induced some of his neighbors to unite with him in 
gathering the egg-masses on their premises and on the trees 
in front of their houses; and their trees were the only ones on 
the avenue that escaped defoliation. Trees that are badly 
infested with scale insects can be sprayed with the kerosene 
emulsion during the winter, and most or all of the scales 
destroyed. There is no foliage to interfere, and every twig 
and branch can be reached. The emulsion, too, can be used 
much stronger than is possible at other seasons of the year; 
the scales are more certainly penetrated and the vitality of 
insect or egg destroyed. One part of the emulsion to nine 
parts of water is both effective and safe. 

It is in parks and gardens that these winter campaigns can 
be most successfully carried on. Cleanliness everywhere is 
of vital importance. Health is as essential to plants as to man 
to enable them to resist the attacks of insects and of Fungi. 
Therefore stimulate weaklings where possible, and where 
they do not respond destroy them. They offer a favor- 
able soil for Fungus attack and a direct invitation to insects. 
Where these are once established on failing plants the healthy 


are in constant danger. : 
Rutgers College. 7 Fohn B. Smith. 


The Cracking of Fruits and Vegetables. 


Ape cracking or bursting of fruits and vegetables during 
growth or at maturity is often a source of considerable 
loss. A better understanding of the causes of this trouble 
might enable us in some cases to use preventive measures. 
At present it must be confessed that the subject has been too 
little investigated. It is plain that all instances of cracking 
cannot be referred to a single cause, and itis quite possible that 
in some cases the real source of the affection has not been 
suspected. 

In certain vegetables, as the carrot and kohl-rabi, as well as 
in the potato-tuber, the cracking appears to be the result of a 
second growth that occurs after some maturing of the tissues 
has taken place. When a period of dry weather, which tends 
to premature ripening, is followed by abundant rain, a new 
season of growth often begins. But the outer layers of cells 
being no longer capable of growth, the formation of new cells 
in the cambium region of the vegetable or tuber necessitates 
a rupture ef the outer part, precisely as the formation ofa new 
layer of wood causes ruptures in the bark of trees. The only 
preventive we can at present propose is the harvesting of the 
crop before the second growth has gone sufficiently far to 
cause the rupture. 

The cracking of ripe apples upon the tree in wet weather 
appears to be due in some cases, at least, to the absorption of 
water through the skin. Ripe apples immersed in water will 
often absorb enough of the liquid to burst the skin in a few 
hours. This process has been ascribed to an osmotic action 
between the juices of the fruit and the water. In an experi- 
ment, however, there was no evidence that osmosis had 
taken place. After soaking an apple in distilled water for sev- 
eral days, during which the flesh cracked nearly to the centre, : 
the water gave no evidence of containing glucose, and showed 
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only the faintish acid reaction. The preventive in this case is 
to gather the fruit as fast as it matures. 

The cracking of apples and pears during growth is generally 
due to the Fungus parasite (Fusicladium) that causes the scab 
upon these fruits. It is, indeed, the advanced stage of this 
disease. The preventive is to spray the trees early in the sea- 
son and at intervals thereafter with a solution composed of 
one and an eighth ounces of copper carbonate dissolved in 
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circle often remains green after that of the remainder has 
assumed the color of maturity. The growth of the ripening 
part proceeding faster than that of the remainder, a rupture 
takes place between the two portions. 

The cracking of melons often seems due to a similar cause. 
The blossom end of the fruit ripens faster than the stem end, 
and the expansion of this part causes a bursting of the apex. 
This difficulty appears to be characteristic of certain varieties. 


Vig. 1o.—A Vase of Chrysanthemums.—See page 38. 


one quart of aqua ammonia and diluted with twenty-five gal- 
lons of water. 

The cracking of ripe tomatoes in wet weather is probably 
due, as in the case of ripe apples, to the absorption of water 
through; the skin. But tomatoes sometimes crack in dry 
weather and while still immature, which must be ascribed to 
another cause. Sometimes this appears to result from an 
unequal ripening of the fruit. In this case a circle of cracks 
forms about the stem, and the portion of the skin within this 


Ina large number of seedlings of crossed parentage grown 
the past season some of the fruits burst from the blossom 
end almost to the stem, and in some cases the parts curved 
backward as if the fruit were being turned inside out. 

The tendency to cracking of the fruit is apparently due in 
some cases to a pathologic condition of the plant. In an 
experiment in breeding the Tomato, a strain of the Cook’s 
Favorite variety grown several generations from unripe seed 
formed the past season seventy-four per cent. of cracked fruits 
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while the same variety grown in the meantime from perfectly 
ripened seed formed only 25.3 per cent. of cracked fruits. 
Both strains were grown under equal conditions except in the 
selection of the seed. In nearly all cases certain varieties are 
more subject to cracking than others. A difference in the 
elasticity or permeability of the epidermis, a difference in the 
absorptive power ot the flesh for water, or of the liability to 
fungous attack, or of the tendency to ripen unequally, causes 
certain varieties to resist much better than others the influ- 


ences that tend to cracking. fs 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. LB So Goff. 


Lapagerias. 


(pists several varieties of Lapageria rosea now in cultivation 
may be counted among the most beautiful of greenhouse 
climbers, and deserving of the widest recognition. And not 
only in the greenhouse does their naturally graceful habit 
appear to advantage, but also in cut flower arrangements they 
deserve a prominent place, for the flowers are not only of 
good size but also of great substance and lasting qualities. 
The original species, Lafageria rosea, was of Chilian origin, 
and was first introduced to commerce by Messrs. Veitch, of 
London, they having received it with several other noteworthy 
plants about the year 1847 from that indefatigable collector, 
William Lobb. 

Lapageria rosea may be described as an evergreen twining 
plant, with dark green, cordate leaves, and pendulous, bell- 
shaped flowers, the latter being produced from the axils of the 
leaves along the upper portion of the shoots, and in the type 
are of a dark rose color, the inner surface of the petals being 
more or less mottled with a deeper color. Among the varia- 
tions from the type that known as L. rosea superba is a very 
good one, and is of somewhat stronger growth than the origi- 
nal, and also has brighter flowers. Still another is that known 
as the Nash Court variety, so called in honor of the establish- 
ment in which it originated, and is somewhat similar to the 
preceding, but claimed to be far superior in point of color and 
also in floriferousness. 

But perhaps the most notable of all the varieties is the 
white one, LZ. rosea alba, the flowers of which are fully as large 
as the type, but are pure white in color. This does not appear 
to grow as rapidly or as strongly as some of the other varie- 
ties, at least when young, though after the plant becomes well 
established there is but little difference. As before stated, the 
Lapagerias are greenhouse (or cool-house) plants, and it is 
therefore worse than useless to attempt to force them into 
rapid growth by means of extra heat, as this will only result in 
a fine crop of insects of various kinds and in ultimate failure. 
It is therefore recommended that they be grown in a night 
temperature of forty-five degrees, and be given abundant ven- 
tilation whenever the weather will permit, and as the roots do 
not like to be confined too closely, the most successful method 
of growing Lapagerias is to plant them out in a bed prepared 
for the purpose in the end of the house, the end least exposed 
to direct sunlight being the best adapted to them. In the 
preparation of the bed much care should be given to the drain- 
age, this being a very essential point, for while these plants 
enjoy copious waterings during the growing season, yet proper 
provision should be made to allow all surplus water to escape. 
The soil most suitable is largely composed of rough fibrous 
peat, to which may be added not more than one-fourth the 
quantity of coarse loam, and a moderate quantity of sand. 
Some broken charcoal may be added to the mixture, and tends 
to keep it fresh and sweet. The plant or plants may then be 
planted out and trained up wires to and along the roof of the 
house, a very pretty effect being gained by planting the white 
and rose-colored varieties in the same bed, and allowing their 
shoots to mingle on the roof of the house, each variety thus 
used heightening the effect of the other. 

The propagation of Lapagerias is chiefly effected by layer- 
ing and from seeds, the first being preferable where the 
increase of a particular form is desired, as seedlings are liable 
to vary. But either method requires some time for its 
completion, as the seedlings usually take from three to four 
years (and sometimes more) before they flower. Much 
stronger plants are secured in the same period of time by lay- 
ering, and therefore this is naturally the more popular plan. 
Cuttings may be rooted occasionally, but this is always a long 
process, and frequently a doubtful one, and as such is not to 
be recommended. 

The Lapagerias are not specially subject to the attacks of 
insects if they are grown in a proper temperature and thor- 
oughly syringed every bright day (except when in flower), 
the most common pests to attack them being thrips and green 
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fly, but, fortunately, both of these may be eradicated by fumi- 
gating, or by syringing with tobacco-water. Slugs are also ~ 
extremely partial to the succulent young shoots as they appear 
above the ground, and must be trapped or otherwise guarded 
against. 

It should also be remembered that during the summer the 
Lapagerias will thrive under moderately heavy shading—full 
exposure to our July sun being quite injurious to them. 

PHILESIA BUXIFOLIA.—This is also a hard-wooded plant from 
South America, and is quite closely allied to the Lapagerias, 
so closely, in fact, that a hybrid plant has been raised between 
these two genera, to which has also been applied the hy- 
brid name, Philageria. Philesia buxifolia is an erect growing 
evergreen shrub with small leaves, the character of the latter 
being well denoted by the specific name. It has bright rose 
colored waxy flowers of moderately large size, bearing 
some general resemblance to those of the Lapagerias, but 
having only three petals instead of the six found in the Lapa- 
geria. 
~ This Philesia is, I think, the only species of the genus, and 
is a pretty little compact growing cool-house plant that will 
flourish under very similar conditions to those noted for the 
Lapagerias. It may be increased by cuttings, though these 


root rather slowly. : 
Holmesburg, Pa. y W. H. Taplin. 


Notes on Some Hardy Wild Roses.—lIV. 


N 1887 Professor Crépin described,* under the name of 
Rosa Wichuraiana, an interesting Rose from Japan and 
China, which gives promise of becoming a very valuable addi- 
tion to our list of desirable hardy species. Siebold and Zucca- 
rini appear to have previously referred it to Rosa sempervirens, 
a very different species, which is a native of southern Europe 
and northern Africa. Later it was included by Franchet and 
Rochebrune with their Rosa Lucia, also indigenous to Japan 
and China. Although it does not appear that this Rose has 
ever been put on the market under the name so recently given 
to it by Professor Crépin, yet as Rosa bracteata it is found in 
the catalogues of some German nurseries, and plants have 
been received so labeled at the Arboretum. 

But in this again we have a very misleading name, because 
the true Rosa bracteata is a very different plant, a native of the 
more southern portions of China, and so far not known to be 
hardy here, although it has become naturalized in the far 
southern states. The name has also been applied to a climb- 
ing hybrid with double flowers. 

R. Wichuratana is a low trailing species, and it differs from 
any other Rose of similar habit in this latitude by the unusually 
prostrate character of its stems. Other species of trail- 
ing or climbing Roses usually grow upward for a foot or 
two at least before they bend over and trail on the ground, but 
R. Wichuraiana rests on the earth almost as closely as an Ivy, 
and it has a habit of throwing out little rootlets at various 
points along its creeping stems if the soil is sufficiently moist. 
It makes a rampant growth, and will produce stems ten or fif- 
teen feet or more in length in aseason. The leaves are com- 
posed of one, three, five, seven ornine thick, smooth, shining, 
stiff, small green leaflets. These are serrate, and generally 
short, obovate, or almost round and blunt at the apex. Gen- 
erally more or less scattered along the stems are short, stout, 
recurved spines, which are easily removed from the young 
shoots. On the flowering branches the spines are smail, few 
or absent. There are no prickles. The flowers are borne in 
much profusion in short, broad, somewhat pyramidal clusters. 
on the ends of short branches and branchlets. They expand 
from one and a half to fully two inches across, and the petals. 
are of a pure white color, the stamens being yellow. They 
possess a Strong fragrance, resembling that of the Banksian 
Rose more than any other familiar species. The period of 
general flowering here appears to be from about the end of the 
first week in July until the end of the month. A few blossoms, 
however, are occasionally produced throughout the rest of 
the season. The ovate, deep dull red fruit does not mature 
until quite late in the autumn, but the seeds are generally 
ripened without injury from severe frosts. 

Rosa Wichuraiana is quite hardy here, and probably its low 
trailing habit is of advantage to it in withstanding our winters. 
The terminal portions of the long new shoots frequently do: 
not ripen sufficiently to withstand the cold, and they are con- 
sequently destroyed ; but, in any case, enough of the stems 
remain to blossom freely the following summer. On account 
of its handsome evergreen looking foliage, its beautiful white 


* Bulletin de la Société royale de botanique de Belgique, tome xxy., 2, pp. 189-192. 
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flowers, which appear after most other single Roses have done 

blooming, and for its peculiar habit of growth, this species is 
likely to prove valuable for planting on rockeries, covering 
slopes or embankments and the ground among open shrub- 
bery. A little further south it will probably prove to be quite 
distinctly evergreen, as under some circumstances it retains 
its leaves throughout the winter here. The plant is one of 
those which may be propagated by cuttings with the greatest 
ease. 

Through some mistake of German nurserymen this species 
was sent (under the name of &. dracteata) to the Park Depart- 
ment of Boston instead of another kind of Rose which was 
ordered. In this case, however, the mistake proved not en- 
tirely atthe expense of the purchaser, for the plants are con- 
sidered to be quite an acquisition. The experienced superin- 
tendent of the planting ot parks says of it: ‘‘I have planted it 
on very exposed situations in the Franklin Parl ; for instance, 
on the top of the Overlook; andalso on the slopes of the Back 
Bay. It stood the last winter exceedingly well; only some of 
the softest, latest shoots suffered a little on the tops. The six 
original plants in the nursery made shoots from ten to fifteen 
feet long the first season. I covered part of them with leaves 
the first winter, but there was no difference noticed in the condi- 
tion of the covered and the uncovered plants in the following 
spring. This is the third winter I have had them.” A. 
Wichuraiana is reported as found in nearly all parts of Japan, 
where it is said to grow on sandy or gravelly soils, often being 
met with on the sands near the sea-shore, and having stems 
which attain a length of thirty or forty feet. 

The closely allied 2. Lucie has not yet been grown here. 

In the European Field Rose (A. arvensis) we have the near- 
est approach to &. Wichuratana, in habit of growth, among the 
hardy white-flowered species. Butthe Field Rose is not always 
fully hardy here, its hardiness apparently varying according 
to the climate of the region from which it was sent. Plants of 
it, received under the name of &. repens, from one of the 
gardens of central Germany, have proved nearly as hardy as 
could be wished. It is a desirable plant for rockeries, banks, 
and for training on walls and similar situations. As is well 
known, it is a form of this which is cultivated as the Ayrshire 
Rose. 

Although possessing an interest and charm of blossom pe- 
culiar to itself, the Field Rose has a formidable competitor for 
popular favor in the true 2. multiflora from Japan, which was 
so recently described and figured in GARDEN AND FOREST 
(vol. iii., pp. 404-405). This may be trained to a post or pillar, 
where it will attain a height of fifteen or twenty feet, making 
a beautitul show when its panicles of small white flowers are 
in their fullest bloom. It has been used in hybridizing with 
other species, and some interesting and valuable variations 
have resulted from these mixtures. 

To the professional Rose-grower, however, 7. mzu/tiflora (or 
LR. polyantha, as many insist upon calling it) promises to bea 
great acquisition as a stock upon which to bud our choice cul- 
tivated Hybrid and Tea Roses. At the Arboretum it has been 
found quite equal or superior to the Dog Kose as a stock, and 
it has been extensively tried by some French propagators, 
apparently with much success. Among theadvantages claimed 
for it is the fact that stocks are more easily propagated either 
by cuttings or seeds, the latter germinating within a few weeks 
from the time of sowing. The roots are not as inclined to be 
tap-rooted as the Dog Rose, and they are finer and more 
fibrous, which especially adapts it for forcing in small pots. 
Plants budded on 2. multiflora are more easily forced and 
come into bloom sooner, the earliness not being at the ex- 
pense of quality. The record of an experiment, on a large 
scale, with stocks of R. multiflora and the Dog Rose (A. 
caning), given exactly the same treatment and budded with 
one variety of Rose (Etoile de Lyon), showed that the average 
was twice as many blooms on the &. multiflora stocks, and 
the flowers were fifteen days earlier. 

The only known hardy climbing Rose of our own country, 
the Michigan or Prairie Rose (4. setigera), is not surpassed by 
any other in showy character of blossom. It has also an 
added value in the fact that it blooms so late, the flowers 
being contemporary with those of 2. Wichuraiana, or at a 
time when the flowers of nearly all other species have faded. 
It is unfortunate that, although so handsome, the flowers 
of the Prairie Rose are not fragrant, a fact which is against 
its value and popularity. Hybrids have been produced with 
this Rose, but none of them appear to have much perfume. 
It seems singular that no fruit ever appears to be formed or 
matured on the Prairie Rose in cultivation in this part of the 
country. 

Fe Go Fier, 


Arnold Arboretum, 
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Protecting Evergreen Plants.x—We have been very fortunate 
so far this winter with our evergreens, and hardly any plants 
have suffered from the cold. True, it has not been severely 
cold; but our evergreen Magnolia plants and Gordonias lool: 
quite fresh; much more so than they will later on if they are 
not covered. From this time to the end of March is the try- 
ing period for broad-leaved and some other evergreens. In 
fact, now is the time to shield them from sunshine and fierce 
winds. Let a few cold days come now, with snow on the 
ground and a brightsun shining, and very quickly Yews, Cun- 
ninghamias, Euonymuses will show signs of distress. It is 
not protection against cold, but against wind and sun, that 
must be given. Provide straw, sheeting, mats—anything of 
this kind for large plants, and headless barrels for smaller 
ones. Branches of Pine or Arbor-Vite will prove a help. And 
now is the time to guard small herbaceous plants from being 
thrown out by frost and destroyed in spring. The slightest 
covering of leaves will prevent this. The protective value of 
a mulch for this purpose can hardly be overestimated. 

Foseph Mechan. 


Germantown, Pa. 

Iris Bakeriana.—It is about two years since Max Leichtlin, of 
Baden Baden, enriched the Harvard Botanic Garden with this 
little gem. Herr Leichtlin introduced the plant from Kurdis- 
tan some three years ago. The specimen at this place flow- 
ered last spring, and is now again in bloom. It belongs to the 
spring-flowering, bulbous-rooted section of Irises; of which 
I, reticulata is a familiar example. The cylindrical, or semi- 
cylindrical leaves (Some of them are flattened on one side), 
barely exceeding six inches in height, are of a pale green color 
and minutely ribbed. The spathed flower-stalks proceed from 
clusters of these leaves, each one bearing a single flower of 
the characteristic Iris form and about two and a half inches 
across. The fall segments are white, spotted and tipped with 
rich purple, and feather-veined at the base with lilac; the inte- 
rior segments of a beautiful soft lilac. 

In England this plant grows and blooms satisfactorily in the 
open air, but its hardiness has not as yet been tested here. 
The only specimen in the garden is considered too valuable 
at present for the risks of experiment, and, therefore, it has 
been grown in a pot under the protection ot a frame heated 
to exclude frost. It is a charming subject for pot culture. 
The roots should be potted in fall and allowed complete rest 
during the summer months. Ihave not been able to detect 
the Violet-lilke odor attributed to the flowers. The amount of 
forcing, however, to which the plant is necessarily subjected 
under pot cultivation, though in this case reduced to a mini- 
mum, may perhaps suppress the fragrance. 

Cambridge, Mass. MW. Barker. 


Correspondence. 


Orchids at North Easton. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—There is now a magnificent display of bloom in the 
Orchid houses of Mr. F. L. Ames, at North Easton, Massa- 
chusetts. Cattleyas and Cypripediums contribute most exten- 
sively to this, but many other genera are represented by a 
bewildering array of species and varieties. An enthusiast 
would perhaps consider the new Cypripediums, C. Viode « and 
C. Calypso X, the most interesting plants of the entire collec- 
tion. They are very beautiful, and the former has often been 
alluded to in your columns. C. Calyfsois a hybrid of C. wil- 
losum Boxallti and C. Spicertanum, the latter being the male 
parent. Some idea of the amount of bloom which this 
princely collection affords may be obtained from the statement 
that about 500 racemes are now showing on the Odontoglos- 
sums, besides a considerable number already fully developed. 
There are a considerable number of seedling Cypripediums, 
Dendrobiums and Masdevallias, from which the gardener, Mr. 
William Robinson, expects some good things. 

One of the best of the small collections of Orchids in the 
vicinity of Boston is that of Mr. E. W. Gilmore, at North Eas- 
ton. The greenhouses are situated but a few minutes’ walk 
from those of Mr. Ames, and visitors to one of the places 
should not miss the opportunity of inspecting the other. Cat- 
ileyas, Cypripediums, Odontoglossums and Phalznopses form 
the largest part of Mr. Gilmore’s collection, and his gardener, 
Mr. Thomas Greaves, evinces a degree of skill in their culture 
which is rarely excelled. ‘‘ Weattemptonly a little here,” said 
Mr. Greaves, ‘‘ but that little is done as well as we know how 
to do it.” A good example of the utility of this motto is found 
here in a lot of Catéleya citrina, which, after being six years in 
cultivation, is probably the finest in existence, There are 
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peculiar difficulties in keeping this pretty species in healthy 
condition for more than three years after its importation, as 
every grower of experience knows. The manner in which 
Mr. Greaves treats his plants is somewhat exceptional. The 
plants are fastened to little rafts, and arranged so as to leave a 
vacant space of about one-fourth of an inch between the pieces. 
This arrangement is decidedly superior to the block or pot 
system usually practised, for, as Mr. Greaves points out, it re- 
duces to the smallest margin the possibility of water being 
retained about the plants. In a halfspan house with aspect 
due north these rafts are hung against the back wall as near as 
possible to the glass. This brick wall is of ordinary thickness, 
and close behind it, on a level with the plants, there is a series 
of hot-water pipes, which convey the heat to other parts of the 
structure, and are, therefore, always warm in cold weather. 
When the weather is not extremely severe air is given day and 
night throughout the year, and in winter the requisite tempera- 
is uniformly maintained by means of artificial heat. Mr. 
Greaves believes there is a virtue in keeping the foliage dry 
during winter, and he considers the lodgment of water about 
the base of the leaves positively injurious at that season. 
Hence the plants are then watered by being dipped so as to 
avoid wetting the foliage. In the warm season, however, 
roots, pseudo-bulbs and leaves are allfreelysyringed. Under 
these conditions the masses of extraordinary large pseudo- 
bulbs develop a most healthful appearance, and almost every 
growth now gives promise of flowers in abundance. 

M. Barker. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


The Proposed Monument to General Grant. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—I agree with your correspondent, Mrs. Van Rensselaer, 
that credit is due to Mr. Duncan for including the treatment 
of the ground in his general design. It will be held, however, 
by some critics that the monument should be adapted to the 
park instead of seriously modifying the park to suit the monu- 
ment. Whether the park shall be cut in two and partially 
obliterated, while the views up and down the river are ob- 
structed by a stone structure for the sake of a flight of steps 
which few persons will ever feel disposed to climb, is another 
question. Asa matter of practical moment, I should like to 
be informed whether the Monument Committee has authority 
to make such changes in the plans of the park as may seem 


to them desirable. 
New York. YL IW Cr 


[Of course, the Park Board is the final authority in such 
matters. In the regular course of proceeding for such 
cases provided, permission is asked for the erection of a 
given structure, and its plans are offered for inspection. 
‘These are referred to the Landscape Architect of the Board, 
as are all matters affecting the design of the parks. Upon 
the report of this officer the Board will take action. We 
believe that a design for this portion of Riverside Park has 
already been adopted by the Board, which contemplates 
the erection of a mounument and fixes its location.— Ep. | 


The Gardens of Wellesley College. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—There is always something of interest in the green- 
houses here, and for the small area of glass very much is 
accomplished. Mr. Butler, who came here as gardener to Mr. 
Durant many years before the college was founded, which 
commemorates his public spirit, has been gardener to the col- 
lege ever since it was established. No one without experience 
would imagine how ceaseless are the requirements of such an 
institution for plants which are of botanical interest only. Mr. 
Butler is about to begin the germination of seeds, to show the 
development of the embryos, which are required, in some 
cases, in two stages, and for two sets of classes meeting on 
dates furnished him beforehand. It can be easily seen that to 
have the embryos in the proper stage at certain dates requires 
very nice calculation. Mr. Butler has therefore prepared a list 
or diagram, which is a work of art, giving days or hours, as 
the case may be, which are required to bring the germinating 
seeds to the proper state of advancement. 

Apart from his botanical work, Mr. Butler finds time and 
space to grow a few plants well, some to be used for decorat- 
ing the college halls on special occasions, and some for Mrs. 
Durant’s private conservatory. During the summer one will 
always find some good Fuchsias, Coleus, Caladiums, Gloxinias, 
Begonias, Achimenes, and a few choice Orchids in bloom, In 
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fall and winter we find Chrysanthemums, small plants, but 
extremely well grown, Cyclamens, Cinerarias, Primulas, Ca- 
mellias and Azaleas, which two latter classes of plants have 
always been his pride. 

Ophiopogon Faburan, var. variegatum, is a comparatively 
rare and interesting Japanese plant, which I saw here on a 
recent visit. It has stiff, Iris-like leaves and of slow growth, 
and is nearly hardy. Ihave known it many years, but never 
before had the pleasure of seeing its beautiful indigo-blue, 
drupe-like seed-vessels. The variegation is in stripes, and 
is really pretty when the new growth is made, but disappears 
considerably as the leaves age. For botanical purposes it is 
useful in representing the Hemodoracee. 

Among Orchids in bloom now are Cypripedium (Selent- 
pedium) Stonei, very finely colored; Angrecum Lowt,a very 
neat little species with pure white flowers, and Angrecum 
eburneum, sent here for A. superbum, which Mr. Butler does 
not believe itis. I had not observed, until my attention was 
drawn to it, the peculiar double twisting of the fruiting 
pedicels, which brings the normally superior, but ordinarily 
inferior, segment of the perianth back to its normal position, 
giving the flowers a different aspect altogether from Angrz- 
cums generally. All the segments of the perianth, including 
the spur, are green, with the exception of the (in this case) 
superior one, which is the purest white. It is a very striking 


species and a robust grower. 
Wellesley, Mass. Ia Ge 


Lilium Hansoni. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Your usually correct correspondent, E. O. Orpet, is 
slightly in error, I think, in regard to the first flowering of 
Lilium Hansont. This Lily was first sent from Japan to Max 
Leichtlin, Germany, with quite a considerable collection, and 
flowered with him for the first time outside of its native coun- 
try. Herr Leichtlin sent some bulbs to the late P. Hanson, an 
enthusiastic amateur of Brooklyn, and named it Hansoni 
as a compliment to the friend who had sent him all our 
American species. At least this is the statement, if my mem- 


ory serves, which Mr. Hanson made to me. 
Floral Park, N. Y. C. L. Allen. 


Recent Publications. 


Three Vears in Western China.—A Narrative of Three 
Journeys in Ssu-ch’uan, Kuei-chow and Yun-nan, by Alexander 
Hosie. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 

Mr. Hosie undertook the journeys described in this volume 
as a member of the British Consular Service, and it is the 
expansion of reports published in the interests of trade. But 
incidentally it contains a good deal of information which 
interests students of botany and horticulture, as well as many 
graphic descriptions of little known tracts of country. The 
large map upon which his wanderings are marked shows a 
course where many a botanist would delight to tread in his foot- 
steps; and though his experiences included almost as many 
hardships in-doors as out, these were naturally less severe than 
enthusiasts in the cause of science must meet in totally 
uncivilized countries. The desire of the British Government 
to open up these provinces to foreigners, was the inspiration 
of Mr. Hosie’s mission ; and undoubtedly the cause of science 
as well as commerce will soon profit by his efforts, while in 
the mean time his book will show where the botanist is likely 
to reap rich harvests and how these places may eventually 
best be reached. 

In the valley of the Yang-tsze near Ch’ung-k’ing, he says, 
“JT first made acquaintance with the Poppy in full bloom. 
Fields of white and purple equaled in number the patches of 
wheat, barley and rape. Where the flowers had fallen the 
peasants, principally women and children, were busy harvesting 
the juice. The tools used in the operation are simple but 
effective. Towards evening the peasants may be seen moving 
in the Poppy-fields, each armed with a short wooden handle, 
from one of the ends of which protrude three and sometimes 
four points of brass or copper blades, firmly inserted in the 
wood. Seizing a capsule with the left hand, the operator, with 
his right hand, inserts the points of the blades near the top of 
the capsule, and draws them downward to the stem of the 
plant. From the incisions thus made a creamy juice exudes 
which gradually becomes of a dark brown color. This is 
scraped off in the early morning by means of a short curved 
knife, and deposited in an earthenware bowl, the contents of 
which are afterward fired or left in the sun to dry. In this 
way the weight is reduced about one-half, and the opium is 
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then ready for boiling. The whole process is simple, and 
may be accomplished by the women and children of the 
family, thereby permitting the more able-bodied to attend to 
the other farm duties, thus reducing the price of labor and 
consequently the cost of the drug. The bleeding of the cap- 
sule is continued until the flow of juice is exhausted.” At 
- other points Mr. Hosie found still wider fields of Poppy, 
and describes whole valleys and hillsides as ‘‘one mass of 
Poppies in full bloom—white, mauve and white tipped with 
pink being the chief colors.” 

Tie way in which, in the highly cultivated districts, every 
acre of ground is utilized is well explained where Mr. Hosie 
writes of the same valley where he first saw the Poppy: ‘The 
remainder of the valley was occupied by Rice-fields, sub- 
merged in preparation for the summer sowing. Sometimes 
they are allowed to soak for months, their surfaces being fre- 
quently covered with floating water-plants, which are after- 
ward utilized as manure. They are likewise stocked with 
fish. In the early spring reeds and rank grass are cut from 
the hillsides and made up into small bundles, which are then 
strung on bamboos, laid down in shallow water in the 
Yang-tsze and weighted with stones. Here the fish spawn, 
and the ova adhere to the grass and reeds, which are then 
taken up and sold. The grass is afterward scattered in the 
higher fields, between which and the lower water-communi- 
cation is kept up by digging small outlets, which can easily be 
filled up at amoment’s notice. Here the ova are hatched 
and good fishing may be had after a few months.” 

Here Mr. Hosie found the Wood-oil-tree (Aleurites cordata), 
“scattered among the fields, seeming to prefer thin-soiied, 
rocky ground. It grows toa height of about fifteen feet, and 
has large, beautiful shady green leaves, which were lighted up 
as we passed with bunches of small pink-white flowers. It 
produces a large green fruit like an apple, the large pips or 
seeds of which contain the oil for which the tree is famous,” 
This oil is used for lighting and in various manufactures, 
but ‘‘the seeds, if eaten, cause nausea and vomiting.” 

In the province of Ssu-ch’uan sericulture is an important 
industry, and ‘‘every homestead where Mulberry leaves are 
procurable is engaged in it,” the work again being carried on 
by women and children, and markets for cocoons and opium 
being held in each little village at intervals of five days. Not 
only the Muiberry, but the Oals, and, likewise, Cudranta triloba, 
furnish leaves for the worms, and the last is believed to be 
“particularly suited to the infant palate, the silk produced 
from such a diet being thought superior in quantity and 
quality.” The hemp of this region is furnished by Adzzilon 
Avicenne, and very heavy crops of wheat are produced by 
planting at intervals of from nine to twelve inches instead 
of sowing broadcast. 

In Kuei-chow and Yun-nan the writer describes the popula- 
tion as scant and lazy, partly because of the mountainous 
character of the land and the consequent difficulty of trans- 
portation. But wars and insurrections in former days have 
also played their part, and we read of ruined cities, built of 
substantial stone, where the inhabitants now live in wattled 
huts, using the floors of the superfluous houses for vegetable 
gardens. 

When approaching the Yun-nan frontier the author met two 
new crops, Buckwheat and Oats. ‘I saw, too, a new method 
of manuring the fields. For some days I had been puzzled to 
account for the peculiar growth of certain trees whose 
branches were very short, and for which I could obtain no sat- 
isfactory explanation; but all at once I came upon a peasant 
hacking off the branches and another plowing them into the 
Rice-fields.” When he reached the city of Ning-yuan, in the 
plain of Chien-ch’ang, he found that but two foreigners had 
preceded him. This plain is immensely rich, and, in addition 
to Mulberry-trees, produces ‘ Rice, Poppy, Cotton Safflower, 
a variety of fruits, medicine and dyes, Cassia, Beans, Wheat 
and Maize. ... Pine boards are also a special export from 
this region. Immense trees are found embedded in the soil 
on the hills, their positions being discovered from lines of 
Pine-sprouts. They are dug up, sawn and sentnorth in large 
quantities.” Here also is the centre of the famous but hitherto 
little understood ‘ white-wax industry.” 

Mr. Hosie’s third journey was undertaken with the special 
view of providing the authorities at Kew with information 
upon this subject. From its results the so-called ‘“ Insect- 
tree” of the Chinese has been identified as Ligustrum luci- 
dum, or Large-leaved Privet. The bark of the branches and 
twigs of this tree are covered with scales containing infant 
insects—the White-wax insects. In the end of April these 
scales are collected and carried by porters across the moun- 
tains to Chia-ting, made up into paper packets, which must be 
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transported with the greatest care and speed. West of Chia- 
ting stretches a great plain of Rice-fields, and here ‘‘almost 
every plot of ground . . . as wellas the bases of the mountains 
are thickly edged with stumps, varying from three or four to 
a dozen feet in height, with numerous sprouts rising from 
their gnarled heads. These stumps resemble at a distance 
our own pollard Willows. The leaves spring in pairs from 
the branches; they are light green, ovate, pointed, serrate 
and deciduous. In June, 1884, when I visited this part of the 
country, some of the trees were bearing bunches apparently 
of fruit in small pods; but as no flowering specimens were 
then procurable there still exists a little uncertainty as to this 
tree. Iam informed, however, that it is, in all probability, the 
Fraxinus Chinensts,a species of Ash. This tree is known to 
the Chinese as the Paz-/a-shu, or ‘White-wax tree.’” When 
they reach the valley the wax-insect scales ‘‘are made up into 
small packets of from twenty to thirty scales, which are 
enclosedina leaf of the Wood-oil-tree. The edges of the leaf are 
tied together with a Rice-straw, by which the packet is also 
suspended close under the branches of the Wax-trees. <A few 
rough holes are drilled in the leaf with a blunt needle, so that 
the insects may find their way through them to the branches. 
On emerging from the scales the insects creep rapidly up the 
branches to the leaves, among which they nestle for a period 
of thirteen days. They then descend to the branches and 
twigs, on which they take up their positions, the females, 
doubtless, to provide for a continuation of the race by devel- 
oping scales in which to deposit their eggs, and the males to 
excrete the substance known as white wax. Whether or not 
the wax is intended as a protection to the scales 1am not pre- 
pared to say. . . . The wax first appears as a white coating on 
the under sides of boughs and twigs, . . . gradually spreads 
over the whole branch, and attains, after three months, a 
thickness of about a quarter of an inch.” When the deposit- 
ing is finished the branches are lopped off, as much of the wax 
as possible is removed by hand, melted in boiling water and 
skimmed off, when it is ready for sale. Then the twigs and 
branches are thrown in the pot to secure the remaining wax, 
and even the insects themselves are squeezed ina bag. It is 
tbis method of boiling, of course, which necessitates each year 
the importation of a fresh supply of scales with eggs or insects. 
Each wax-tree receives its burden of scales only at intervals of 
three years. The wax is used in a variety of important ways, 
and, mixed with tallow, gives much greater consistency to 
candles, or, used as a coating, prevents their guttering. 

We have but culled a few of the most interesting passages 
from Mr. Hosie’s book without attempting to follow him sys- 
tematically through his wanderings or to describe coherently 
the character of the many and very diverse districts he visited. 
To do this thoroughly would have been almost to quote his 
book entire, so we may conclude by referring our readers to 
it as a valuable addition to the lterature of travel, anda straight- 
forward, interesting account of some of those few regions of 
the world which, while rich in interest, are still almost un- 
known to us. 


‘ 


Notes. 


The Revue Horticole states that Vilmorin & Co. have pro- 
duced a double hybrid Cineraria, which will soon be put upon 
the market. 


The school children of California are to make a collection of 
the wild flowers of the state, which will be exhibited at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. 

Mr. C. B. Waldron has been appointed Professor of For- 
estry and Horticulture in the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, and Mr. H. L. Bolley, Professor of Botany. 


It is said that the Berlin authorities have issued a caution 
against the use of dried mushrooms, many cases of illness 
having been attributed to the presence among them of poison- 
Ous species. 


M. Délaux, well known as an introducer of Chrysanthe- 
mums, announces, atnong the novelties of the year, a collec- 
tion of early flowering varieties which were highly commended 
at the exhibitions last year. 


According to a report published in Popular Gardening, the 
total shipments of apples from this country to England during 
the past season and up to date of November 17th amounted 
to 192,000 barrels, as against 305,000 barrels shipped up to the 
same time in 1888. 


Tom Thumb Dahiias is the name given to a dwarf strain of 
these plants which have been produced by Mr. Girdlestone, 
Secretary of the National (England) Dahlia Society. The plants 
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are only from nine to twelve inches high, and will probably 
prove valuable additions to the list of bedding-plants. 


In a paper on the cultivation of Roses, read at the last weekly 
meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Mr. John 
N. May, of Summit, New Jersey, said: ‘‘ Twenty years ago 
possibly five thousand Roses a day was the limit of supply for 
New York City; now as many as fifty thousand a day can often 
be found there, and in the spring of the year the number may 
reach a hundred thousand a day.” 


It is reported in the Popular Science Monthly that Professor 
Geddes, of Edinburgh, in consequence of recent investiga- 
tions, has been led to reject ‘the commonly accepted views of 
the origin of thorns. He has found that there is a more or lcss 
developed general contrast in vegetative habit between thorn- 
less and thorny varieties. The thorny varieties or species 
show a more diminishing vegetativeness than their thorn- 
less congeners ; in fact, they frequently develop their thorns 
by the actual death of their germ points.” 


In an account of Japanese Pear-orchards, recently published 
in the American Garden, Professor C. C. Georgeson said: ‘“‘The 
heaviest item of expense is for the destruction of insects. 
Using no poisons, and having no spraying-pumps, the work is 
done by hand. A moth lays its eggs in the flower at the base 
of the pistil, and the larva is removed as soon as it hatches, 
before it has buried itself in the young fruit. This is delicate 
work, and, as I was told, could not be trusted to women and 
children, who could be had cheaper than men ; but the work 
richly repays the outlay.” 


French journals state that the great Grape country of Cham- 
pagne, which as yet has been free from the phylloxera, is now 
threatened by the dreaded pest. In the commune of Tréloup in 
the Department of Aisne, and close to the borders of the De- 
partment of the Marne, several colonies of the phylloxera have 
recently been discovered, and although, of course, the most 
energetic measures of isolation and extermination were at once 
begun, there is great alarm lest the Marne districts—the great 
cham pagne-producing lands—miay be infected, as a brisk trade 
has been carried on by them in the importation of Vines from 
the now infected village of Tréloup. 


In his recently published article on southern California, 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner says that the new City of River- 
side occupies an area some five miles by three, and that 
“one avenue through which we drove is 125 feet wide and 
12 miles long, planted in three rows with Palms, Magno- 
lias, the Gyvevillea robusta, the Pepper and the Eucalyp- 
tus, and lined all the way by splendid Orange-groves, in 
the midst of which are houses and grounds with semi- 
tropical attractions. Nothing could be lovelier than such 
a scene of fruits and flowers, with the background of purple 
hills and snowy peaks.” Yetin 1872 there was only a “ poor 
sheep ranch” where this city of some 6,000 inhabitants now 
stands. 


A “Flower-girls’ Guild” was established not long ago in 
London by certain charitable ladies with a view to improving 
and cheering the lives of the many girls who sell flowers in 
the streets at all times of the year. The first step was to pro- 
vide the often half-clothed girls with warm dresses and bon- 
nets, which are of a special cut and color—gray, trimmed with 
scarlet—as the idea of a “uniform” is, in England at least, 
attractive to all members of the poorer classes. Water-proof 
cloaks for stormy weather were also provided, and in a build- 
ing set apart for their use they find dressing and washing 
rooms, and a cool, well-ventilated place in which to store their 
flowers at night. In the future a sick-relief fund will be estab- 
lished as well as evening classes and entertainments. 


At a recent meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society the Harvard Botanical Garden sent a flowering speci- 
men of Aippeastrum aulicum. This species was introduced 
to cultivation from Brazil in 1810, and is interesting chiefly as 
being one of the plants employed to produce by hybridizing 
and crossing the splendid varieties of this genus now in culti- 
vation. The flowers of AH. azzdlicum are red, green and pur- 
plish, between six and seven inches across, with the edges of 
the segments more or less incurved. When compared with 
those of some recent varieties they show clearly the improve- 
ment which has been made in these plants. The flowers of 
the variety John Ruskin, for instance, measure from eight to 
nine inches in width, with broad, flat, imbricate segments. 
The shades of color have been increased in recent forms to a 
wonderful extent, and in most cases these shades lack that 
coarseness which is found in many of the original types, 
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Over 1,000 persons metin the hall of the Museum of Natural 
History on Saturday at the call of the New York State Forest 
Association. Morris K. Jesup, the President of the Associa- 
tion, was in the chair, and effective addresses were made by 
Honorable Warren Higley, Assistant United States Treasurer 
Ellis H. Roberts, A. W. Gleason and Rey. Dr. Lundy, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association. William Potts, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Association, 
offered resolutions to the effect that it is essential for the state 
to have absolute control over enough of the wilderness to pre- 
serve the sources of the streams which rise therein, and that 
until this control is established the Legislature should take 
measures to minimize the destruction of the timber in this 
region, To this end it was urged that laws be enacted to pro- 
hibit the building of railroads over state lands and the building 
of dams which should cause the overflow of these lands, and 
for increasing the efficiency of the state control in preventing 
forest-fires, in punishing trespassers, in rewooding denuded 
lands and introducing practical forestadministration. The 
resolutions were seconded by Ex-President Cleveland, who 
counseled moderation in asking for appropriations, and sug- 
gested the expediency of gaining the co-operation of clubs and 
other property-owners in the Adirondacks. The meeting was 
altogether the largest and most enthusiastic one ever held in 
this state in the interest of forest-preservation. 


“Never throw away a morsel of an Orchid-plant capable of 
growing until it has flowered, even if you are obliged to wait 
for years for this event.” Such is the advice which Monsieur 
G. Miteau gives in a recent issue of Le Fournal des Orchidées, 
basing it on his own experience, which he tells as follows: 
“Four years ago, when I began to cultivate Orchids, one of 
my friends gave mea lot of small bits of a large number of 
species. Among them were some so miserably small and 
unpromising that my friends advised me to throw them away, 
declaring that I should be forced to wait ten years without see- 
ing a flower, even if they ever flowered at all. Among these 
scraps of plants was a little bit of Lelia purpurata, whose lite 
appeared to hang bya thread. I do not know why I did not 
follow my friends’ advice and throw these miserable speci- 
mens away. I did not do it, however, and the first year my 
Lelia purpurata, which had been condemned by the Faculty, 
produced a little shoot and a minute bulb. The second year_ 
it produced two bulbs stronger than thatot the preceding year. 
At last, the third year (it was not to flower for ten years at 
least), it produced four flowers from a comparatively strong 
bulb, and produced a second shoot strong enough to lead me 
to hope for two flower-shoots the following year, and now it 
turns out that the variety is a remarkable, new and beautiful 
one. I exhibited it at one of the meetings of L’Orchidéenne, 
and it obtained a certificate of merit of the first class, receiving 
the name of Lelia purpurata, var. Volist. Some of the other 
bits flowered before the Lelia, some at the end of the year, 
others not until a year later. All the others are in good con- 
dition, and will doubtless flower next year.” 
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Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Small Fruits and Fruit Trees. 
—HAAGE & SCHMIDT, Erfurt, Germany ; Novelties in Bulbs.—WILLIAM 
BAYLOR EIARTLAND, 24 Patrick Street, Cork, Ireland; Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds.—llircuines & Co., 233 Mercer Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Dwelling-Heating by Hot Water.—J. T. Lovett Co., Little 
Silver, N. J.; Flower Seeds, Small Fruits, Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees.—HucGH Low & Co., Clapton Nursery, London, E., England; 
New and Desirable Plants;x—ORLANDO NuRSERY, Orlando, Fla. ; 
Orange-trees and Sub-Tropical Fruits.—W. Piercy, 89 West Road, 
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Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, &c.—SrTrorrs & HARRISON Co., 
Painesville, O.; Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Small Fruits.—JAMES 
M. THORBURN & Co., 15 John Street, New York, N. Y.; Flower, Vege- 
table, Grass Seeds.—JAmMrS Vick, Rochester, N. Y.; Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds.—WHITMAN SADDLE Co., 118 Chambers Street, 
New York, N. Y.; American and Imported Saddles.—T. W. Woop & 
Sons, 8 and ro South Fourteenth Street, Richmond, Va. ; Grass, Vege- 
table and Flower Seeds. 
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The Adirondack Reservation. 


HE meeting held in the Museum of Natural History 
ten days ago at the call of the State Forestry Associ- 
ation surpassed in numbers and earnestness any simi- 
lar gathering heretofore held in this city or state. This 
evidence of a strong and growing popular sentiment is 
gratifying, because it is the only power which can compel 
appropriate forest-legislation or enforce forest-laws after 
they are enacted. The people are slowly learning that 
they have in their forests a possession of inestimable value, 
and they are awakening to the truth that their preservation 
is essential to the national well-being. They are begin- 
ning to realize, too, what all experience has proved, that 
forests in private hands are certain to deteriorate even in 
countries where their value is recognized, where the proper 
methods of managing them are understood and where men 
schooled and skilled in the practice of forestry can be 
secured to take charge of them. If the remnant of the 
North Woods which still stands is to continue to do the 
beneficent work of preserving the streams that flow out of 
them, and ministering to the health, comfort and pros- 
perity of our citizens, the state must ultimately take charge 
of them. The state, with its continuous life, its compre- 
hensive concern for the good of all, its ample capital, its 
purpose which can be held steady from generation to gen- 
eration, can alone be trusted to administer this property to 
' the highest advantage of the community. 

But how and when, and within what limits, the state 
shall acquire the fee of these forests, are questions of expe- 
diency which need ample discussion. The State Commis- 
sion have prepared one or more bills for the establishment 
of a park, which we have not seen at this writing. The 
State Forestry Association are preparing other bills. Cer- 
tain clubs are advocating still further legislation. It is not 
intended here to examine these proposed measures or to 
pass judgment on any of their provisions, but simply to 
say that in many particulars these provisions clash, and 
they cannot all be right. Whether the state is to buy the 
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entire tract at once and outright, or to invite clubs and 
individual owners to retain their proprietorship under such 
conditions of management as it provides for its own forests ; 
whether it is to buy land and leave the privilege of cutting 
timber to lumbermen or to work the woods itself and make 
the profit on its forest-products offset the interest on the 
bonds issued for the purchase of the park ; whether rail- 
roads are to be stringently prohibited from entering the 


_ reservation or admitted under restrictions; all these and 


a hundred more questions must be faced. Meanwhile, as 
the demand for the park grows stronger, the owners are 
raising prices, and a million dollars of purchase-money 
will buy only a tithe of the land it would have bought 
twenty years ago. 

Some manifestations at Albany are not such as to en- 
courage the hope that an immediate or satisfactory adjust- 
ment of these important matters is probable. TheState Com- 
mission has been charged with inefficiency and with subordi- 
nating public interests to personalends. On the other hand, 
the Governor, who appointed the Commission, is said to be 
plotting to undermine its influence for political purposes. 
Let us hope that both charges will be proved baseless. 
But, while there is investigation and recrimination, confi- 
dence languishes. Before great sums of money are appro- 
priated there should be absolute faith in the integrity, the 
public spirit and the business capacity of the agents who are 
touse it. It is a good time now for the people of the state 
to let their representatives know that they are expected to 
give their best thought to these problems and make some 
genuine progress, even if itis slow. If but few steps are 
taken, let them be made in the right direction—steps which 
will not need to be retraced. 

One thing, at least, our legislators should bear in mind. 
The state should show itself competent to take care of the 
lands it already possesses while itis preparing to acquiremore. 
Not another week should be allowed to pass without the 
enactment of a measure to prohibit the construction of any 
railroad across the state lands. The building of any dam 
which may cause the overflowing of state land should be 
forbidden with equal promptness. When these laws are 
passed and more stringent measures are taken against fires 
and trespasses upon its own lands, the state can ask with 
greater assurance for the enlargement of its property. 


Or the extravagant methods which prevail in the United 
States none certainly exceeds in extravagance that under 
which the turpentine industry of the south is conducted ; 
and there is no business connected with the products, of 
the soil which yields so little return in proportion to the 
destruction of material involved. Mr. W.G. Cooper, in 
discussing in a recent issue of the Soushern Lumberman 
the forest-wealth of the state of Georgia, calls attention 
again in a forcible manner to the lamentable results which 
have always followed the manufacture of turpentine in this 
country. The Pine-forests of Georgia once represented 
fabulous wealth ; they were not surpassed by those of any 
other region, and could they have been wisely husbanded 
would have made Georgia one of the richest states in the 
Union. Mr. Cooper estimates that of the ¢400,000,000 
worth of pine now standing in them, forty per cent., or 
$160,000,000 worth, have been killed by the turpentine- 
farmers, as the men are called who tap the Pine-trees. 
There are, it is said, stills enough in operation in the state 
to use up the remainder of the timber in seven years; and 
yet all that is paid for the privilege of destroying the value 
of the trees is seventy-five cents to a dollar an acre, or 
$5,000,000 for the destruction of forests which in fifteen 
years of good management might, it is safe to say, pro- 
duce $150,000,000 worth of lumber and naval stores with- 
out seriously diminishing their productiveness. The men 
who carry on the turpentine industry do more damage 
than the lumbermen. ‘The latter leave small trees, gen- 
erally all those which do not measure ten inches across on 
the stump. The turpentine-farmers, however, take every- 
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thing they see, big and little, and once the resinous sur- 
face of the tree is exposed, fire is almost certain to finish 
the damage the axe of the turpentine-farmer has com- 
menced. 

It appears from a recent investigation made of the area 
and condition of the Georgia Pine-forests that 266 turpen- 
tine stills are in operation in the state. The farms necessary 
to supply one still will use up 15,000 acres of timber in 
three years, and it is believed, at the present rate of opera- 
tion, that the Georgia Pine-forests would be ruined in 
twelve years even if a single acre had not already been 
boxed. But as four-tenths of the trees have been boxed, 
seven years, at the present rate the destruction is going 
on, will steal away, Mr. Cooper believes, the life of every 
Pine-tree in Georgia. It is only necessary to examine the 
condition of the Pine-forests in eastern North Carolina, 
where the turpentine industry was first established and has 
thus been longest practiced, to realize the effect it has on 
our forests, and the soundness of Mr. Cooper’s views. Wil- 
mington, which was once the most important shipping- 
point in the world for naval stores and the principal ship- 
ping-point for southern hard pine, has now lost entirely its 
commercial importance as a point of distribution for for- 
est-products, the North Carolina Pine-forests being no 
longer a considerable or even an important factor in the 
country’s supply. 


THE erection of the Battle Monument to be placed at West 
Point near the verge of the beautiful bluff whence one 
looks northward upon the river, has been entrusted to Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White, of this city, after a competition, in 
which the judges were Mr. R. M. Hunt, of New York, and 
Mr. Arthur Rotch, of Boston, architects, and Mr. St. Gaudens, 
sculptor. Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, in the memoran- 
dum presented with their drawing, said: 

“In preparing the design, we have most carefully considered 
the object of the monument and the site which it is to occupy. 

“We believe the monument should be first and foremost a 
martial one, distinctive in its character and impressive in its 
design. The beauty of its site and the surroundings seem to 
us to preclude any bulky or massive treatment, and to suggest 
rather a treatment where the impression should be produced 
by height supported by a base which should not interfere with 
graceful and artistic treatment. For this reason, we have 
adopted as the feature of our design a single monolithic shaft 
treated in the shape of a memorial column or column of vic- 
tory. This form seems to us to be more distinctively martial 
than any other, and in this form we believe it is possible to 
obtain impressiveness and dignity without a sacrifice of grace, 
at the same time preserving a distinctively architectural and 
monumental character. We lay great stress upon these two 
points—namiely, the necessity of giving the monument a mar- 
tial character and the relation of the monument to its site. In 
our design we have had these two points continually in mind 
with results which you must judge. The shaft is a monolith 
of polished granite forty-six feet high and five feet six inches 
in diameter. To the best of our belief it would be the largest 
polished shaft in the world. It is proposed to surmount it with 
a figure of Victory and surround it by eagles—a distinct 
mark of its national character. Theshaft rests upon a circular 
base surrounded by flights of steps, giving the greatest dignity 
possible to the base. The materials are the most enduring— 
granite and bronze. 

“The estimate for the cost of the monumentassuimes an ex- 
penditure of $50,000 in addition to the value—$5,o00—of cer- 
tain bronze cannon donated for the purpose by the Goverment. 
It is hoped that the monument will be completed during the 
course of the coming summer.” 

The other competitors were Messrs. Babb, Cook & Wil- 
lard, of New York, whose design showed a Doric column of 
polished granite, surmounted by a bronze figure, and set upon 
a raised plattorm with exedras on two opposite sides ; Mr. W. 
R. Emerson, of Boston, who proposed a triumphal arch of 
white marble, flanked by a colonnade, and resting on a plat- 
form; and Messrs. Carrére & Hastings, of New York, who 
again proposed a columnar shaft. Their memorandum said 
(and the point they raise is worth noting in view of the very 
lofty proportions of the column designed by Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White): ‘(In our opinion, on the site chosen, with 
no background other than the sky and distant scenery, what- 
ever the character of the monument may be, its seeming pro- 
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portions will so change—apparently lessening in diameter 
without lowering in height—that it will need some kind of 
decorative background between it and the landscape. More- 
over, while the height of a classic column of such an order as 
we have studied, if introduced into a building, should be equal — 
to nine diameters, we are persuaded that, standing by itself, it 
should have seven and a half diameters, and this fact is illus- 
trated in many examples, conspicuously in the Column of 
Trajan, in Rome, and in the Columns Vendome and La Bas- 
tille, in Paris. To illustrate further the principle of having 
something between the monument and the landscape: a monu- 
ment in a public square, amid buildings or other surroundings, 
reveals its true proportions and looks better than it would in a 
large park. We have, therefore, suggested a decorative 
colonnade as shown on plans. The shafts of the columns 
and piers, as also the friezes of this colonnade, would give the 
space asked for in the programme, to receive the names of the 
officers and non-commissioned officers who fell in the war.” 


Dahlias in Mexico. 


H EEDING the suggestion of an English botanist, I gave, on 

my latest journey in Mexico, the home of the Dahlia, 
special attention to this genus, and for the effort was well re- 
warded as usual. Two new species were brought to light to 
be added to the half-dozen already known and in the hands of 
cultivators. These are Dahlia pubescens and D. dissecta of 
Watson. 

D. pubescens was found on calcareous bluffs of prairies bor- 
dering the valleys of small streams in the state of Mexico and 
to the north of Toluca. The plant struck me at first sight as 
very distinct in habit from the species I had frequently encoun- 
tered, the parents of most of our garden varieties ; for it is 
smaller, only one and a half to two feet high, and more strict, 
the ieaves, pinnately parted with narrower and more numer- 
ous divisions, being, like the fewer branches, moreerect. This 
strict appearance is further increased by the flowers being 
held vertically by erect peduncles. The flowers are two or 
three inches broad, with a yellow disc surrounded by about 
eight rays, which are purple, with lines of deeper color, but 
change with age to light purple or dull rose. The tubers are 
comparatively small, only one or two inches in length, and 
vary from round to oblong in shape. 

D. dissecta was discovered growing on limestone ledges of 
mountains fifty miles east from San Luis Potosi. It is a very 
unique species, being scarcely more than two feet high and of 
bushy habit from an almost woody base. Its leaves are bi- 
pinnate, sometimes tripinnate, with numerous divisions only 
one or two lines wide, smooth, dark green and somewhat 
fleshy. The flowers are raised above the foliage on peduncles 
a foot long; they are two or three inches broad with about 
eight mauve-colored rays. All my breaking up of the rocks, 
in whose seams the roots of this plant were hidden, failed to 
bring to view any tubers; doubtless, it is only to be propa- 
gated by seed and by division of the perennial branching base, 
from which arise the very leafy annual flowering branches. 
Owing to its peculiar habitat this must be a very local species. 

Working southward from the boundary slowly and some- 
what carefully, I have as yet only reached the latitude of the 
capital at various points within the states of Mexico, 
Michoacan and Jalisco; hence I have so far met with only 
two of the old species of Dahlia, D. coccinea and D. vari- 
abilis, those earliest known and most varied and combined 
under cultivation. 

Of these D. coccinea has the more northerly and by far 
the most extensive distribution. From the Cordilleras of 
Chihuahua, within 200 miles of the United States Boundary 
—probably much nearer, and possibly within the limits 
of the United States on the Chiricahua Mountains of 
Arizona—it ranges southward through the mountains to Jalisco 
in a purple flowered variety, and was seen again in the 
adjoining state of Michoacan in a vellow variety. On the eastern 
side of the country, also, it was found from the mountains of 
Coahuila to those surrounding the Valley of Mexico. On this 
line the colors shown were scarlet varying through orange to 
lemon yellow. The size of its flowers in the wild state varies 
from two to three or four inches in breadth, and the stature of 
the plant from three to six feet or more. Its habitat has been 
given as “sandy meadows” (probably the alluviums of streams 
was meant), but I have rarely seen it growing except in the 
thin, dry soil of ledges—even in the crevices of bare ledges— 
or (quite commonly) among the broken rocks which form, 
with a little soil, the talus of cliffs, either mountain walls or 
cafion walls. A sight of its bright flowers is cheering to the 
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collector when he is struggling with the difficulties of such 
situations as these. 

D. variabilis was not met with until I had reached the state 
of Mexico. On the sides of ravines among the foot-hills of the 
mountains that rim the Valley of Mexico it was seen in abun- 
dance and perfection, a royal plant, coloring the slopes with its 
profuse purple blooms. Many of the flowers measured five 
inches in breadth. The height of the plants varied from three 
to six or eight feet. Near by, butfar less abundant, D. coccinea 
was growing on the bluffs of streams, the plants here showing 
the largest development. It added interest to these two plants, 
as I admired them, to reflect that it was from this vicinity, quite 
likely, that seed was obtained a little before 1789 to send to the 
Botanic Garden of Madrid, and again in 1804 by Humboldt. 
Amidst the enterprise of the present century it seems incom- 
prehensible that the Spaniard, who admires all things that are 
beautiful, should have been in Mexico 270 years before send- 
ing home plants so striking as these. 

Walking among these wild Dahlias day by day, admiring the 
symmetry of their single flowers and the rich contrasts of 
scarlet and gold displayed by the disc and rays of the one, and 
of purple and gold shown by the other, the aversion which the 
botanist feels for the monstrous forms of flowers produced in 
gardens was intensified in me; and it was with much satisfac- 
tion that I learned afterward thatsingle Dahlias are now receiv- 
ing far more attention among cultivators than double ones. 
As yet, however, it is only the older double sorts that are seen 
in Mexican gardens. 

After improving this large opportunity to study these two 
species in their wild state—and probably these are the two 
most closely related of all which botanists have recognized—I 
marveled at the audacity shown by the late Mr. Shirley Hibberd 
when he declared at the Dahlia Show held at Chiswick last 
autumn that, in his opinion, there was no good ground for ad- 
mitting more than one original species. If he should be able 
to refer D. coccinea to D. variabilis, could he so dispose of 
such extreme species as D. imperialis or D. scapigera, not to 
mention this new J. dtssecta ? : 

Charlotte, Vt. C. G. Pringle. 


Plant Notes. 


Prunus ilicifolia, var. occidentalis. 


HE relegation of the plant to its proper place seems to have 
been attended with some difficulty, and as regards the 
authority for the name under which it first appears there has 
also been more or less question by botanists who have lately 
noticed the species. So far as I know, Mr. W.S. Lyon pub- 
lished the first account of the plant in the Botanical Gazette 
(xi., 202, 333) in 1886, referring it to Prunus occidentalis of 
Nuttall, a name which cannot be found, and very probably 
was never used by Nuttall, and ifat all, as Professor Greene has 
fitly remarked, Nuttall would more likely have used it under 
Cerasus, holding, as he did, the sections of Prunus, as now 
understood, to be separate genera. 

Professor Greene gives the next account of this plant in his 
“Notes on the Botany of SantaCruz Island” (Bull. Cal. Acad. Sc., 
ii., 7,395, 1887) under Prunus occidentalis, and failing, as others 
have, to find that the name was of Nuttall, properly cites Lyon 
as the authority. 

The next mention is by Mr. T. S. Brandegee in his “Flora 
of the Santa Barbara Islands” (Proc. Cal. Acad. Sc., ser. 2, i., 
2,209, 1889), where it appears as Prunus ilicifolia, Walp., var. 
occidentalis (Lyon) (=P. occidentalis, Lyon). Professor Sargent 
(GARDEN AND FOREST, ii., 400) approves the disposition of the 
plant in relating it to Prins dlicifolia, and advises that Mr. 
Brandegee’s name be taken up, although very properly adding 
that occidentalis is nevertheless unfortunate, in view of the 
West Indian species, which bears the same name, 

It appears now, however, that the term occidentalis is no 
longer tenable in its application to this plant, either in the rank 
of species or variety, as, in 1800, Swartz applied it to a West 
Indian species of this genus (‘‘Fl. Ind. Occ.,” il., 925), a fact 
which should preclude its further use in the case of our 
California insular variety, and hence leaves this plant without 
a name. 

I have thought best, therefore, to designate this variety as 

._ Prunus tlicifolia, var. integrifolia. 

The following characterization of this variety is drawn 
chiefly from Professor Greene’s remarks (/. ¢.) under Prunus 
occidentalis, Lyon : 

Leaves evergreen, glossy, three to four inches long, two to 
two and a half inches broad ; mostly ovate-acuminate, rarely 
lanceolate-acuminate, and three inches long by three-fourths 
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of an inch broad, sometimes broadly ovate and abruptly acute, 
with spinose-serrate margins, usually entire or remotely den- 
ticulate. Inflorescence racemose, flowers white. Fruit dark 
red-purple, orbicular, three-fourths of an inch in broadest 
diameter, slightly compressed laterally and with a well-marked 
suture on oneside ; pulp thin, sweet, with bitter almond flavor. 
Fifteen to twenty-five feet high, bark rough and dark colored, 
crown compact and well rounded. 

As occurring on Santa Cruz Island it is described as resem- 
bling a large bush with several trunks from the same root; 
while on Santa Rosa asingle trunlksometimes reaches a height 
of fifteen feet before branching. Mr. Brandegee mentions a 
large tree near San Francisco with a diameter of more than two 
feet, and that in the Santa Inez Mountains it reaches six inches 
in diameter. 

Professor Greene adds that the narrow-leaved form is only 
occasional, and that the spinose-serrate foliage belongs chiefly 
to young trees. 

Mr. Lyon (/. ¢.) states that in parts of Santa Catalina Island 
this tree is characteristic and conspicuous in its beauty, occur- 
ring on the interior mountain ridges at 3,000 feet elevation, as 
well as in the rich valleys and cafions to the water’s edge. 
Professor Greene reports it from Santa CruzIsland, where Mr. 
Brandegee examined it, as well also as on Santa Rosa, where 
it is confined to the bottoms of cafions. 


Washington, D. C. George B. Sudworth. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Viola ocellata. 


HIS pretty Violet (Fig. 13, p.55) isclosely related to our 
common eastern Canada Violet (V. Canadensis). It 
is a native of California, where it is found growing under 
the shade of the forests of the coast ranges from the 
northern borders of the state to Monterey. Ithasthe leafy 
stems of its eastern relative, and very much the same habit 
of growth, and the same cordate, pointed, serrate leaves. 
The petals, however, instead of being white faintly tinged 
with violet, as in that species, are more gaily colored. 
The two upper are white on the inner surface and deep 
purple-brown on the outer, while the others are yellow 
veined with purple, the two lateral with a purple spot near 
the base and slightly bearded on the claw. 

Viola ocellafa* has been known to botanists for a long 
time. It has not probably, however, been often cultivated, 
although well worth a place in those gardens in which 
plants with pretty and delicate flowers are valued. 


Juglans Vilmoriniana. 


HE tree whose portrait appears in the illustration on 
page 53 was planted as a young seedling by my 
grandfather in his garden at Verriers, near Paris, as a 
memorial of the birth of his oldest son. Nothing is known 
of its origin. It is supposed, however, to be a hybrid 
between the European Walnut and the American Black 
Walnut. Such, at least, was the opinion of the late Dr. 
Engelmann, and his conclusion seems fully sustained by 
an examination of the characters of the tree. The branches 
are more upright than those of the European Walnut. The 
bark of the trunk is grayish, with regular vertical rather 
remote furrows; that of the two to four-year-old branch- 
lets is dark brown and smooth, the young shoots being 
slightly pubescent near the buds, and the color of Floren- 
tine bronze. The buds are enclosed in brown, somewhat 
fleshy, hairy scales. These characters are almost inter- 
mediate between those of the European and of the Black 
Walnut. The leaves and the fruit are intermediate in char- 
acter, too, between the supposed parents. The leaves of 
Juglans Vilmorimana are usually composed of five pairs and 
a terminal leaflet, the last being somewhat larger than the 
others. They are ovate, slightly coriaceous, smooth, dark 
green, and remain on the branches until killed by frost. 
On the whole, the leaves resemble those of the English 
Walnut, but with one or two additional pairs of leaflets and 


*Viola ocellata, Torrey & Gray “‘Fl. N. Am.” i., 142.—Hooker & Arnott, “‘ Bot. 
Beech,” 325.—Brewer & Watson, ‘‘ Bot. Cal.,” i., 56.—Gray, Bot. Gazette, xi., 291. 
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with a slight difference in their shape. The fruit, which is 
not produced every year, and never in large quantities, is 
smooth. The shell of the nut (figured below) is thicker 
and more deeply furrowed than that of the European 
species. The fruit germinates well and produces plants 
resembling the parent. The original tree has grown very 


Fig. r1r.—Juglans Vilmoriniana. 


fast, and, although not more than seventy-three or seventy- 
five years old, is now seventy-five to eighty feet high, 
with a trunk-diameter of forty inches three feet from the 
ground. 

Of the few seedlings which have been raised from this 
tree one is growing beautifully at Segrez, in the Arboretum 
of Monsieur Lavallée, and produces fertile nuts. All the 
seedlings have grown thriftily when planted in deep sandy 
soil mixed with clay. 

Is it to be supposed that the fine tree at Verriers is the 
first-born of its race? So it would appear from the fact 
that no older specimen is known. Is it probable, how- 
ever, that the planter would have selected a tree to com- 
memorate an important event in the family history, and to 
occupy a specially favorable location, unless he had some 
idea of what it would become in time? Were its peculiari- 
ties and value known to him? To this there is no clue. 
It is not, however, customary in France to plant the Euro- 
pean Walnut as an ornamental tree in parks and gardens, 
and it is more probable that this particular tree was planted 
for a Black Walnut and selected from a lot of seedlings as 
being larger and stouter than the rest, a chance cross hav- 
ing caused these conditions. This, perhaps, is the least 
improbable hypothesis of the origin of /. Vilmorimana. 

M. L. de Vilmorin. 


Paris. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


HoLLyHocks.—These noble border plants are attracting 
considerable attention amongst English cultivators. Mr. 
Douglas’ interesting paper upon them, read before the Royal 
Horticultural Society in August last, and noticed in GARDEN 
AND FOREST in September (p. 454), drew public attention to 
them, and a paper on the best varieties by Mr. George Steel 
in this week’s Yournal of Horticulture is certain to do much 
toward creating a reaction in England in favor of the Holly- 
hock as a garden plant. 

Twenty years ago the Hollyhock was as popular as the 
Dahlia is now, and it was not until the appearance of the de- 
structive Fungus (Puccinia malvacearum), which destroyed 
many collections, and appeared to make the cultivation of the 
Hollyhock almost hopeless, that the plants lost favor. A pros- 
pect of overcoming the attacks of this pest by means of va- 
rious simple remedies, such as soot, lime, Condy’s Fluid and 


weak solutions of sulphate of potash, makes it less formidable: 


to growers than it was a few years ago, and next year will 
probably see the Hollyhock reinstated among the most pop- 
ular of summer-flowering plants. ay 

Mr. Steel has been to considerable pains in obtaining, by 
means of a sort of census among Hollyhock fanciers, a return 
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of the best kinds now in cultivation. Altogether he has no less 
than 400 named varieties recorded. Of this number, however, ~ 
only fifty-two are included in his select list, from which I take 
the first dozen, placed in their order of merit as shown by the 
returns : ; ; 

Grace Darling (rosy salmon), Robert Ryle (carmine-red), 
Maggie Bain (rosy peach), F. G. Dougall (rosy purple), Le 
Grand (salmon-flesh), John Findlay (vivid crimson), Lord 
Decies (dark crimson), Mrs. G. Steel (peach, shaded rosy 
salmon), Agnes Ryle (yellow, stained carmine), Perfection 
(silvery flesh), Queen of Yellows (bright yellow), Alba superba 
(pure white). 

While many of the florists’ ideal varieties of Hollyhock are 
such as would be admired by the less-exacting horticulturists, 
I may say a word in praise of common seedling single-flowered 
kinds. Ina garden attached to my house there has been for 
the last three years a large clump of a single-flowered, rose- 
colored kind which pushes up annually at least a dozen stems, 
each about seven feet high, and for at least half their length 
clothed with flowers. This clump gets no special treatment, 
yet it grows vigorously and knows nothing of the fatal Puccinia. 
No doubt the highly bred kinds are exceedingly delicate. 
They are all the progeny ofone species, namely, Althea rosea, 
a native of Asia Minor. 

PHRYNIUM VARIEGATUM.—Writing to the Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle, Mr. Ridley, Director of the Botanic Gardens, Singapore, 
states that this plant, which M. Linden distributed a few years 
ago under the above name, has long been in cultivation in 
Singapore, where it is known as Maranta arundinacea varie- 
gata, or the variegated Arrowroot. It was obtained by M. 
Linden’s collector from the Singapore Botanic Gardens. 

CROSSING CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—I have repeatedly read of the 
production of so-called hybridsfrom garden Chrysanthemums, 
but I have never yet seen one that could not have originated 
as a seedling sport, uninfluenced by any foreign pollen what- 
ever. I see you have in America also growers who profess to 
be able to cross one variety with another with certainty. I 
wonder how itis done? Can any one take, say, Queen of 
England and Edwin Molyneux, and produce from them a true 
cross, or would not seeds from either produce all kinds of 
variations or sports? Mr. A. Forsyth, who was a great raiser 
and distributer of Chrysanthemums, said, eighteen years ago: 
‘‘ Permit me, in all sincerity and politeness, to say that hybrid- 
izing the Chrysanthemum is fudge. Take your seed as you 
get it, and with it take your chance of the crossing Nature has 
accomplished for your benefit, but do not suppose that any 
one less gifted than a magician can manipulate the flowers of 
the Chrysanthemum with the certainty that we operate on the 
flowers of the Geranium and Fuchsia.” There is much talk 
here of ‘intelligent crossing,” “judicious selection of the 
varieties to be operated upon,” etc., but much of it means no 
more than the assurance of the raiser of hybrid Ferns that he 
‘ effected a cross by carrying the two kinds of spores mixed in 


his pocket.” 
mene W, Watson. 


[There is much truth in this criticism, andin many cases 


' there is no foundation for the claim that the parentage ofa 


new Chrysanthemum is absolutely known. But this is 
equally true of many other hybrid and cross-bred garden 
plants. And yet it is not safe to assert that there can be 
no assurance of pedigree in given instances, even of cross- 
bred Chrysanthemums. A few American experts make use 
of devices and appliances which seem to reduce the un- 
certainty toa minimum. We hope to give an account of 
the most approved practice in this direction in an early 
number.—Ep. | 


Cultural Department. 


Experiments in Treatment of the Diseases of Plants. 


pele reports of experiments made in 1890 in the treatment 
of diseases of plants at the Several stations which are 
directed by Professor B. T. Galloway, Chief of Division of 
Vegetable Pathology, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, may not be published until late in the spring of 1891. 
Meanwhile a synopsis of the results of work at the Vineland, 
New Jersey, station may be of immediate interest. 

The experiments made at Vineland were chiefly directed to 
comparing the values of various solutions of copper in their 
use aS preventives of fungous disease. If it is learned 
which is the best of these solutions, this one can be recom- 
mended for general adoption. It is probable, however, that 
there is no universal remedy, and yet it is important to know 
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definitely the various specifics for the various plant-maladies 
which need to be prevented or cured. Copper is one of these 
specifics. It is more generally antidotal to the Fungi which 
cause injury to plants than any element hitherto tried. In 
France some years ago the discovery was accidentally made 
that sulphate of copper is preventive of many Fungi injurious 
to the Grape. This is verified by repeated experiments in the 
United States, and it is further learned that other preparations 
of copper are also fungicides. For prevention of the mildews 
of the Grapevine I have in 1890 tried with satisfactory results 
the carbonate of copper and the acetate of copper. 

What is known as the Bordeaux Mixture still proves to be 
the most reliable preventive of the Black Rot of the Grape. 

The formula of this mixture has been widely published, and 
should be generally known, yet I have so many letters of in- 
quiry concerning it that it may be well to print the recipe 
again: Take six pounds of copper sulphate, pulverized, and 
dissolve it in sufficient boiling water, and six pounds of un- 
slaked lime, dissolved in cold water. Four gallons of hot 
water is enough to dissolve the sulphate, and six gallons of 
cold water is enough to slake the lime. When the two solu- 
tions have cooled mix them, and dilute this mixture with cold 
water enough to make twenty-five gallons of the liquid in all. 
Mix well, then let the mixture rest for a few minutes, so that 
the coarser particles of lime may settle. Then draw off the 
superincumbent liquid (which will resemble milk of lime) for 
use in the spraying machine. When used in spray this liquid 
should carry with it its chemical contents—that is, the mixture 
must be kept stirred. The treated plant after it is sprayed with 
the mixture should appear as if thinly whitewashed. This 
whitewash after it has dried or ‘‘set” will remain on the plant 
quite persistently; more so on the fuzzy surface of leaves 
than on the smoother skin of the grape. 1 have seen the Bor- 
deaux Mixture applied in June yet visible on Grape-leaves in 
November. The health of these leaves was thus preserved 
through the season. For protection of the grapes from 
the Black Rot the spraying should be repeated about every 
two weeks, according to the weather. If a heavy rain falls 
soon after a spraying this should be repeated as soon as 
possible. 

The cost of spraying a vineyard is small in comparison to 
the value of a full crop of protected grapes. I can point 
to a vineyard in southern New Jersey of some thousands of 
Concord-vines which, sprayed every ten days, carried a sound 
crop of fruit full twenty pounds to the vine, while adjacent 
vineyards were ruined by the Black Rot. These protected 
grapes were worth to the owner, a wine-maker, fully six cents a 
pound. Thecostof protecting them was about fourcentsa vine. 

The quantity of lime for the Bordeaux Mixture was formerly 
put at four pounds; I suggest six pounds, to be surely on the 
safe side. A surplus of lime can dono harm. If there is not 
enough lime to decompose the copper sulphate the mixture 
will injure the plant. I had last June an instructive experience 
as to this. In the hurry of preparation of sundry casks of 
copper solutions, we carelessly used in making the Bordeaux 
Mixture only four pounds of water-slaked lime. This quantity 
is equivalent to scarcely two pounds of fresh lime—hardly half 
sufficient to neutralize the acid of the copper sulphate. With 
this faulty mixture I sprayed some 400 vines when they were 
inbloom. The next day I saw that on these vines my spraying 
had destroyed all the blossoms and all the foliage! This 
costly lesson disposes me to suggest the prudence of testing 
all mixtures, which may contain matters hurtful to vegetation, 
on a few plants before making a general application. Prepare 
fungicides and insecticides some days previous to the time 
when they are to be used and try them ona small scale until 
sure that they are right. 

There is no danger attending the use of the ammoniacal 
solution of carbonate of copper. The formula for this is: Three 
ounces of the carbonate, two quarts of aqua ammonia (twenty- 
six degrees) and fifty gallons of water. The copper carbonate 
will soon dissolve in the ammonia, after which the solution is 
mixed with the water. 

As a fungicide I used, in 1890, with very encouraging results, 
a solution of two and a half pounds of acetate of copper in 
twenty-five gallons of water. In prevention of potato blight 
and rot this is as good as the Bordeaux Mixture. I cannot 
judge of its efficiency against grape-rot, because that sec- 
tion of the vineyard subjected to the copper acetate was 
stripped of grapes by the Rose-beetles. 

All of the solutions of copper mentioned seem sufficiently 
preventive of Grape-leaf mildews. Here the efficacy of the 
copper is complete. All of the treated vines held their foliage 
green and healthy until frost. The leaves of the vines not 
treated were destroyed by mildew by the last of August. 
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A solution of copper highly recommended by the Delaware 
Experiment Station is, to thoroughly mix in half a pail of water 
one pound of carbonate of copper, to which is added three 
ounces of common glue dissolved in hot water. Then dilute 
to twenty-five gallons. Itis reported that this mixture had no 
action on the foliage, was easily prepared, and gave remark- 
able results at a time when the rot was making rapid progress 
in the vineyard where it was used. 

The Delaware Station recommends also the following prep- 
aration: Mix together three ounces of carbonate of copper 
and one pound of pulverized carbonate of ammonia. This mix- 
ture willentireiy and quickly dissolve in acouple of quarts of hot 
water, when it can be diluted to fifty gallons. The cost of 
materials for fifty gallons of this mixture is twelve cents. . 

As the infection of Black Rot must be prevented, but cannot 
be cured, it is needful that treatment of the vine must begin 
early in the season. In spring, before the buds swell, spray 
the vine thoroughly with a solution of one pound of copper 
sulphate in twenty gallons of water. Then, not later than the 
middle of May, just before the vine blooms, spray with the 
Bordeaux Mixture ; again in ten days, and then at intervals of 
two weeks until about the last of July. The last two or three 
sprayings may be with the carbonate of ammonia and copper 
mixture, in order to avoid the whitewashing of the fruit con- 
sequent on late use of Bordeaux Mixture. 

Contrary to the experience of others, I have not succeeded 
in controlling Anthracnose on a variety of Grape-vine pecu- 
liarly afflicted by it with any of the copper solutions. I fail also 
to find any fungicidal value in solutions of sulphate of iron. 

The Pear-leaf blight (Entomosporium) and that of the 
Quince are fully prevented by timely sprayings with Bordeaux 
Mixture. 

Of the copper solutions used in the summer of 1890 for pre- 
vention of Potato blight and rot, the Bordeaux Mixture and the 
acetate of copper give decidedly the best results. By spraying 
the Potato-plant every two weeks with either of these solutions 
it will be effectually defended against the Fungus which causes 
the rot. Invery rainy seasonsand in very wetlocationsit may be 
difficult to keep the Fungus from blighting the Potato-tops. 
Such was the case with me this last fall. Nevertheless, although 
the tops blighted before maturity, the tubers were saved from 
rot in those sections of the field treated with the Bordeaux 
Mixture and with the acetate. The rest all blighted and rotted 


badly. 
Vineland, N.J. A. W. Pearson. 


Plant-houses for Amateurs.—I. 


VERY one who is interested in flowers is almost certain, 
as winter approaches, to wish for some proper shelter for 
his plants. If much interested he dreads the long season of 
cold weather, when the plants housed in makeshift quarters 
will require much attention, and make little, and that unsatis- 
factory, growth. Window gardening, even with carefully 
selected plants, entails a vast amount of labor, and there are 
always many plants to which the atmosphere of an ordinary 
house heated with a furnace and lighted with gas or oil is 
fatal. Not every household is willing to adapt its doings to a 
windowful of plants. Usually, where means are at command, 
a greenhouse ora conservatory is soon added to the grounds of 
the village or country dweller who cares for flowers, and many 
times added simply as a fashionable luxury. But the ordinary 
grower of limited means hesitates at the mention of a green- 
house as involving great expense in construction and main- 
tenance. This is an erroneous idea; for a plant-house can 
be erected at a very small expense, quite within ordinary 
means. As with most things, the necessary parts are inex- 
pensive, and it is only by the addition of ornaments and fanci- 
ful work—luxuries—that the cost is made formidable. The 
horticultural papers have published article after article on 
small greenhouses, year after year, and yet such houses are 
far from common, while it would seem that a large proportion 
of the owners of gardens would erect such houses and enjoy 
them were the facts clearly understood. 

My notes probably will add little to the general information, 
but may interest some one else who finds recreation among 
growing things. My small house, which faces north and south 
in one corner of the garden, is not without its faults—like all 
first attempts at building—but proves a good working house 
for my requirements, which are sufficient space, light and 


‘ heat to winter over tender stock, to grow and flower plants 


and bulbs, with a space for propagation and seed pans. It 
also provides ‘‘the den,” necessary to most men, where con- 
fusion may reign without the danger of a revolt in the house- 
hold. 


FEBRUARY 4, I8o1.] * 


The house is a span roof with seven-foot ridge eighteen feet 
by eight feet (a width of nine or ten feet would be better, and 
It is covered with sash for 
ihe 


would cost only a trifle more). 
fifteen feet and boarded for three feet over the furnace. 
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do the erecting in two or three days. The side-walls are of 
hemlock boards, covered with building paper, and faced with 
patent sheathing boards, which answer capitally to keep out 
cold. The heater, pipes, etc., suitable for such a house, ready 


Fig. 13.—Viola ocellata.—See page sr. 


lumber cost within a few cents of twenty-five dollars, the sash 
twenty dollars, the paint, etc., perhaps five dollars; in all fifty 
dollars for materials. The labor bill will depend somewhat 
on one’s own handiness, or the activity of the builder, who will 


for screwing together, may be had for fifty dollars cash, so 
that an expenditure of $100 to $110 will furnish one with a 
small plain house, quite large enough for an amateur gardener 
who is engaged during the day in other occupation. Iflarger, 
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the care is apt to become a burden sometimes, and it is much 
better to start with a small house and long for more space, 
than to have so much to water, etc., that pleasure changes to 
disgust. The heater is the article which gives the pause to 
many people desiring a greenhouse; and various arrangements 
are constantly recommended and said to work perfectly. The 
hot-water apparatus, with furnace, pipes and expansion-tank, 
is in general use by florists, and as it is a commercial matter 
with them it may be concluded that what they use is the most 
desirable for the purpose. The first cost is rather more than 
other fixtures, but a base burner gives out heat quite uni- 
formly, will burn with slow combustion a long time without 
attention, and by the pipes a uniform heat is distributed 
through the house. Their fault seems to be that they are 
wasteful in radiating heat from the outer surface, as this is lost 
in the furnace-room. However, the stove can be jacketed and 
water in pipes thus kept hotter. In my case the surplus heat 
tempers an adjacent frame. My house has a single two-inch 
flow and return, and, though not at all air-tight, is rather over- 


heated. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. NN. Gerard. 


Cypripedium yvenustum. 


A SEEOUGS! by no means a large-flowered species, Cyfvi- 
pedium venustum is an object of much attraction during 
the winter months. From December until February, andeven 
later, this pretty Lady’s Slipper will be met with in flower, occu- 
pying a prominent place in the Orchid-house as much on ac- 
count of its beautifully marbled foliage as for its flowers. The 
latter appear generally singly on an erect scape, six to nine 
inches high, but it is not unusual to see two flowers on one 
scape. The white upper sepal is broadly cordate-acute and 
conspicuously striped with bright green, while the much 
smaller lower sepal is pale green, with darker green veins. 
The bearded petals are dark green at the base, with some 
blackish purple spots near the edges, and the apical portion is 
dullish purple, the entire length being traversed with dark 
green veins. The lip reminds one very much of an inverted 
helmet; it is small, yellowish green, but nicely netted with 
dark green veins, and sometimes washed with purple, while 
the basal incurved lobes are of a shining tawny yellow, with 
numerous small spots or warts. Great variation exists among 
the flowers as regards coloring, some forms being niuch more 
highly colored than others, owing no doubt either to geographi- 
cal or cultural differences. The two varieties known in gar- 
dens as Pardinum and Spectabile are, however, the most 
distinct, and may always be recognized by deep coloring and 
beautiful markings on the lip. 

The discovery of C. venustum is due to the well-known In- 
dian botanist, Dr. Wallich, who met with it in north-eastern 
India, and had plants sent to be cultivated in the botanic gar- 
dens at Calcutta. About 1819 plants were obtained from the 
botanic garden and introduced to England, where it met with 
a favorable reception. Since this time it has been imported in 
quantity on several occasions by enterprising nurserymen, 
whose chief desire, however, is notso much for the typical 
plant as for its more attractive varieties. ; 

The cultivation of this species is very easy. An interme- 
diate house, with a temperature varying from fifty-five to sixty 
degrees Fahrenheit in winter to sixty to seventy degrees in 
summer, will suit it admirably, with plenty of light. The com- 
post should consist of rough peat and sphagnum moss, and 
during the period of growth water may be given in liberal 
quantities, but at other times must be given sparingly. 

Isleworth, London. Fohn Weathers. 


Color in Conifers. 


1 is noticeable that the public interest in the multiplied 

varieties of conifers has greatly increased within a few 
years past. Especially has this been true in the case of the 
Silver Firs and Spruces. At the present time there is a large 
demand for the light colors of Adzes concolor and Picea pun- 
gens to contrast with the darkershades of Abies Nordmanniana 
and similar kinds. Nor is this in any way surprising when we 
consider the striking effects which are produced by grouping 
trees of differing shades of color, which retain their beauty 
throughout the year. To one unfamiliar with these conifers 
it will be a revelation to witness how completely a winter land- 
scape, even in our northern latitude, may be transformed into 
a garden of color. 

But it is objected that in the case of some of the kinds most 
desirable on account of color, this characteristic is lost as the 
tree attains age. Ata recent discussion before the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural.Society the opinion was expressed that 
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Picea pungens would soon lose its popularity, because of the 
unreliability of its color even with the best selected trees. 
The fact was stated that in its home on the mountains the for- 
ests of this Spruce have lost the silvery sheen of young trees. 
This is not the case with Adzes concolor, which retains its glis- 
tening gray foliage even to old age. But we must not be 
hasty in our judgment of Picea pungens. In the first place, 
it is to be considered that to a great degree the beauty in color 
and form of many conifers is confined to their youth and mid- 
dle age. Stately specimens of mature age are, indeed, mag- 
nificent. But we may well be satisfied if we can secure results 
which will continue for twenty-five or perhaps for fifty years. 
And again, I think there are numerous indications that this 
quality of color is to a considerable extent within our control. 
An observer who has visited the forests of northern New Eng- 
land, especially on the coast of Maine, will have noticed the 
fine color of our native White Spruce. It delights in a cool, 
moist climate. The Balsam Fir is also atits best in such local- 
ities. Inahotand full exposure these trees lose this distinctive 
coloring. I have had young seedlings of P. pumgens planted in 
a warm, sunny place, which became almost without exception 
of a uniform green. It was very apparent that the position 
was too hot and too sunny and the soil too sandy for'them to 
develop the glaucous color. A marked improvement has 
been noticed upon transplanting them to a cooler western 
slope and into a good loamy soil. So many instances have 
been observed that I think we may lay down the rule that rich 
color depends largely upon culture. It is well known that 
Rivers’ Purple Beech, when it is a large tree, requires feed- 
ing. Left to an impoverished soil its foliage becomes a dull 
bronzy green. But a generous feeding will restore it to its 
early color. The same principle applies to conifers. It is a 
fact that where well-rotted manures have been applied the colors. 
have been restored. The secret of the remarkably distinct 
color of some notable trees near Boston is from the fact that 
they have an abundant supply of compost or cow-manure. 
Specimens of P. pungens twenty-five or thirty feet high are of 
the richest shining silver and show no signs of change. Give 
the tree good treatment and it will retain its beauty for years. 
And it may be added that the luxuriant effect of conifers is 
surprisingly enhanced by a judicious application of fertilizers. 
It is an exploded idea that evergreens will not bear feeding. 
Waban, Mass. William CG Strong. 


Some Useful Acanthads. 


ERANTHEMUM PULCHELLUM.—Those who grow a mixed col- 
lection of plants would find this free-flowering species very ser- 
viceable in winter. It is not common in cultivation, though 
known since 1796, when it was introduced from the East Indies. 
It branches freely, but is, nevertheless, of compact habit. The 
opposite leaves of deep green are elliptical, pointed at the ex- 
tremity, and narrowed at the base to a short petiole. The flow- 
ers are borne in short terminal and axillary spikes. The tube 
is narrow and an inch in length; the limb an inch in diameter, 
spreading abruptly, and divided into five oval segments of 
bright blue color. The calyx divisions are white, insignificant, 
and covered by the conspicuous bracts, variegated green and 
white. Blue flowers are nearly always scarce in green- 
houses, and it is, therefore, desirable that a plant which pro- 
duces them abundantly in winter should be known to every 
one. 

PERISTROPHE SPECIOSA.—In a warm greenhouse this plant is. 
extremely prolific of its pretty flowers during the winter and 
early spring months. It is a native of the East Indies, and was 
introduced to the notice of gardeners in 1826. The plant is of 
an erect, free-branching character, with opposite, ovate-acumi- 
nate, pale green leaves. The flowers proceed singly or in 
pairs from the axils of the leaves which clothe the little 
branches at the top. The narrow twisted tube is about an 
inch in length, and the limb consists of two broad but 
slightly shorter segments, one of which is thrown backward, 
while the other opposite protrudes or droops slightly. A 
reddish purple color prevails, and the upper segment of the 
limb is spotted with dark purple at the base. It is a very 
attractive plant. $wusticia speciosa, though now considered 
generically erroneous, is a much commoner name for this 
species. 

STROBILANTHES ISOPHYLLUS.—Although deficient of the 
showiness which characterizes the subjects generally grown 
by florists, this plant deserves notice as one worthy of a promi- 
nent place in those private gardens where easy contrasts of 
color give more satisfaction than glaring effects. It was in- 
troduced from Sylhet in 1845. But the nurserymen have never 
given it much attention, and thus the plant is seldom met with 
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in any but botanical gardens. Those who visit such institu- 
tions during its flowering season agree in praising it, and they 
usually note the name with the intention of securing a speci- 
men. But the venders of plants seldom keep it, and the 
search for it ends with the first disappointment. It is a plant 
ot neat, bushy growth, with dark green lanceolate leaves. The 
bell-shaped flowers are over an inch in length and three- 
fourths of an inch in width at the mouth. They are of a pleas- 
ing lavender shade, and appear very freely in winter. This 
plant was formerly known as Goldfussia isophylla, and it is 
also occasionally referred to under the generic name, Ruellia, 
an allied genus. 

These three plants can be grown to full perfection very 
readily—a quality which renders them fit subjects for ama- 
teurs—and the directions for the propagation and culture of 
one will suffice for all. It is advisable to propagate annually 
- in order to obtain the most decorative specimens. The tips of 
_the young branches, in the form of cuttings, root quickly in 

heat at any season of the year. But it is best to propagate in 

spring, so that the plants may have a proper season of growth 
previous to the flowering period. Transfer the plants to pots 
singly when thoroughly rooted ; grow them on in pots until 
the weather becomes sufficiently warm to permit of their being 
hardened off, and plant them in the open garden early in June. 
With a free supply of water during prolonged terms of 
drought they will thrive luxuriantly in ordinary garden soil. 
They must, however, be taken up not later than the latter part 
ot August and potted, using a compost of rich loam and leat- 
mould, with a small percentage of sand. They may remain 
outside, taking care to give them a shady position and plenty 
of water for a few days atter potting, until about the middle 
of September, when they should be placed in a cool green- 
house. Increase the temperature of the house gradually as 
the weather grows colder, until it reaches the intermediate 
limit, and maintain a tolerably dry atmosphere when the plants 


are in bloom. 
Cambridge, Mass. MM. Barker. 


New Hardy Herbaceous Plants.—Of late some splendid 
novelties in this class of plants of Asiatic origin have been 
added to my collection. Arnebia macrothyrsa much resembles 
A. echioides, but the individual flowers as well as the cluster 
(thyrsus) are much larger, the latter having often a diameter of 
nearly a foot and consisting of some forty golden yellow 
flowers. Onosma albo-roseum, a low herb with numerous 
gray, hairy, lanceolate leaves and hundreds of bell-shaped 
flowers, is a very striking plant. The flowers resemble those 
of a Corea or a Lrodiga coccinea, and when opening are white, 
changing through every shade of rose and red to become 
finally blood-red. Pafaver glaucum is also asplendidnovelty, 
bearing numerous large flowers of a dazzling crimson, the 
sepals forming a regular pouch, which only opens in bright 
sunshine. Another Poppy not yet named has numerous com- 
paratively small minium-red flowers, which are remarkable 
because some twenty-five of them are united inan umbel. 7Zc/z- 
hatchefia isatidea is a plant whose flower-spike rises from a 
rosette of hairy, dark green leaves, and shows a compact spike 
thickly set with numerous purple flowers. Some showy 
species among hardy bulbous plants are growing here, but of 
these I must report when more ample material is before me. 

Baden-Baden. Max Leichtlin. 


Chrysanthemums.—Success with these flowers depends upon 
care given to the stock-plants during winter as much as upon 
after-treatment. It is essential that cuttings should have a 
good constitution to start with. Last year-I kept my stock- 
plants in the Violet pit, and was convinced that a light, airy, 
dry and cool place just suited them. This year 1 am growing 
Carnations in the Violet pit, which requires to be kept at a 
temperature too high for Chrysanthemums. I had perforce to 
prepare fresh quarters, and this I did-by partitioning off a part 
of a deep pit and putting a false bottom in it, which I barely 
kept frost-proof. The plants made no growth until I took 
them into the greenhouse about a fortnight ago. I can now 
get good, strong, healthy cuttings, the rest apparently having 
imparted vigor to them. The plants are rooted with a little 
bottom heat, although this is not essential; but cool air over- 
head is important, so that a drawn or unnatural growth is pre- 
vented. 

Wellesley, Mass. Lf, ID. tal, 

Nematodes Attacking Bouvardias.—Spots of a dead brown are 
developing on the leaves of Bouvardias in the greenhouses 
near New York, and these are followed by a wilting and droop- 
ing of the whole plant. Microscopic examination of these 
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lifeless spots reveals no Fungus, but multitudes of minute 
worms. In one greenhouse examined I observed that the 
white sorts of Bouvardias had escaped entirely, while the pink 
varieties growing with them were badly affected. This may 
be only accidental, that is, not a peculiarity of the varieties, 
but due possibly to the fact that the white sorts came from 
one soil and the pink ones from another. Coleus plants were 
usually associated with the Bouvardias examined. Theleaves 
of these were also blotched, and in the browned spots nema- 
todes were abundant. The fact that the Coleus is subject to 
attacks from these eel-worms was stated in GARDEN AND 
FOREST some months ago, but I have not seen the Bouvardia 
mentioned among the list of plants infested by them. 
Rutgers College. Byron D. Halsted. 


Correspondence. 


Notes from Brookline. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—In going through greenhouses attached to old places 
around Boston, itis interesting to note the large number of tender 
and half-hardy specimens of evergreen plants stored away for 
use in the summer on lawns and in flower-gardens and other 
appropriate places. During a recent visit to the greenhouses 
of J. L. Gardiner, Esq., among plants kept for such purposes I 
noted fine examples of AZyrtus Ugni, the variegated Eurya 
Faponica latifolia and Coprosma Baueriana, Ficus acuminata, 
together with Grevilleas, and some of the hardier Palms, like 
Phenix reclinata, Livistona humilis and Chamerops excelsa. 
Stored away in pits, or what might be termed sunken green- 
houses, were found plants which are hardy in England and 
the south of Europe, such as Hollies, Japanese Evonymus, 
Caucasus Laurels, Portugal Laurels and Yews. These pits are 
also used for storing Indian Azaleas, Cytisus, Boronias, and 
many other hard-wooded plants. As the conditions of tem- 
perature are nearly uniform, there is very little to excite the 
plants into growth before spring, and for this reason they are 
much better adapted to this purpose than structures above 
ground. It was gratifying to note some uncommon hard- 
wooded plants for the culture of which Mr. Atkinson has a 
well-deserved reputation. Although it is generally conceded 
that Heaths will not endure our dry and torrid summers, yet 
here we find excellent home-propagated and home-grown 
plants of Erica hyemalis, E. Wilmoriana, E. melanthera, and 
the easier grown, yet elegant, £. gracilis and EL. codonoides. 

Special attention has lately been paid to Boronia megastigma, 
which forms an elegant little bush, although it is chiefly valued 
on account of the agreeable perfume of the flowers. Lastseason 
Mr. Atkinson planted them out, and for this purpose a number 
were cut back rather severely. They made strong, clean 
growths, far healthier than those kept in pots, and now are 
blooming equally well. 4. heterophylla is probably a little 
more attractive than the preceding, butas it possesses scarcely 
any perfume, it is not so desirable. 

Eriostemons are Australian plants which have been grown 
here many years and deserve more general culture. There 
are several species in gardens, all making neat bushes, and 
flowering freely with ordinary attention in a cool-house during 
winter. The flowers are borne solitary, as in E. buxifolium, 
or in twos or threes in the axils of the leaves, as in £. myro- 
oroides, which is the species here grown. They are pink or 
white in color, with a profusion of stamens and unanthered 
filaments, giving the flowers a tassel-like appearance. These 
plants are grown in a composition of peat and loam in pots, 
well drained. During summer they are placed in a somewhat 
shady place until autumn, when they are removed to one more 
sunny in order to get the growth ripe and buds well set. 

The advent of the beautiful hybrid Hippeastrums several 
years ago has not altogether displaced the humbler, yet lovely, 
Vallotas and Nerines. I noted in a cool-house another and 
uncommon South African bulbous plant, Veltheimia viridi- 
jiora, having dense spikes, about one foot high, of small, 
tubular, red, yellow and green flowers. 

The roof of the Water Lily house is covered with some 
interesting and beautiful climbers, two of which are Ameri- 
can plants. The Cherokee Rose is not yet in flower, 
although the buds were visible all over the roof. The roots 
are outside, the plant being trained through the wall. In 
bloom now, also, is Gelsimium sempervirens. Thisisa lovely, 
sweet-scented climber—the Yellow Jasmine of the South— 
and one which ought to be grown wherever a suitable position 
can be found for it. The flowers are sulphur yellow, funnel- 
shaped, about one inch long and half an inch in diameter, 
borne on short pedicels, two te three in the axils of the leaves, 
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and when trained as it should be, it is really beautiful with its 
festoons of flowers. In the tropical plant house was a plant of 
the exceedingly bright and showy Jfomea Horsfallie, evi- 
dently grafted on the tubers of some other species, probably 
the Sweet Potato, 7 Batatas. Lf. Falapa was a species of 
great interest to the late Dr. Thurber, of Passaic, New Jersey, 
chiefly, I believe, on account of associations. This is a lovely 
plant when grown where it can mature sufficiently early in the 
season to bloom before frost. We planted every spring and 
stored the tubers in the fall, but it seldom bloomed until frost 
came to blight it. Yoxicophlea spectabilis | found, and large 
specimens well bloomed are really beautiful. The flowers 
are borne in umbellate corymbs, clear white in color and 
powerfully scented. Here, also, 1 saw some admirable Poin- 
settias. They were very vigorous, some having made growths 
of between five and six feet during the last season, with a 
spread of bracts measuring twelve to nineteen inches in di- 
ameter. The secret of taking vigorous shoots in July and 
August and rooting them without losing any foliage to speak 
of does not seem to have been discovered here. I have seen 
it done, however, and nothing is more striking than a group 
of Poinsettias, the foremost plants of which are not more 
than eighteen inches high, with leaves right down to the pots, 
which are often not more than five inches in diameter, with 
heads of bracts six to eight inches across. 

Among Orchids particularly noteworthy were large specimens 
of Phajus grandifolius, always well done here. This is a 
magnificent plant, the spikes of bloom measuring three feet 
high, and as many as twelve to fifteen in a twelve-inch pot. 
Of the handsome Cattleya Percivaliana there were some fine 
varieties. The deep color of the flowers is conspicuous, and 
especially the orange-yellow of the interior of the labellum. 
There was also a deeply colored form of Lelia autumnals, 
with good specimens of Cypripedium insigne, Odontoglossum 
Rosii magus and many more Orchids. 


Wellesley, Mass. EL (G. 


Meetings of Societies. 
The Western New York Horticultural Society.—I. 


c ‘HE thirty-sixth annual convention of this body, which 

took place at Rochester last week, was one of the 
largest and most successful ever held, notwithstanding the 
fact that last year was one of very general failure in the 
fruit crop. Mr. S. D. Willard, the first Vice-President of the 
Society, in his annual address alluded to the general disas- 
ter which befel orchards and vineyards, and yet he spoke 
hopefully, and called attention to the fact that fruit-growers 
were more thoroughly equipped to-day than ever to meet 
with the trials which come from bad seasons and the attacks 
of insects and diseases, and he predicted that the era of low 
prices was about to give place to more prosperous times. 
Mr. Willard spoke with feeling of the late President, Mr. 
Patrick Barry, and noticed the death of two or three other 
prominent members of the Society which had occurred 
during the year. Two hundred and eighty subscriptions 
for membership were made, and, although there were no 
prizes offered, an admirable display of fruit, especially 
pears, apples and grapes, was made. The officers ap- 
pointed for the following year were: President, W. C. 
Barry ; Vice-Presidents, S. D. Willard, W. Brown Smith, 
J. S. Woodward and George A. Sweet; Secretary and 
Treasurer, John Hall. 

As usual, the addresses and discussions were practical 
and pointed, and the reports of the various county com- 
mittees were full of instruction. Abstracts of some of the 
more important papers are given below : 

DO VARIETIES RUN OUT? 

This was the subject of a paper by Professor Bailey, which 
we reproduce entire : 

“Few questions have occasioned more discussion than this, 
and few have been so imperfectly answered. At the present 
time there are the most diverse opinions concerning it, but 
with a strong trend toward the negative side; and yet the 
affirmative of the question admits of almost mathematical 
demonstration. 

“Tf we define our propositions we shall see immediately 
that two or three separate questions have been mixed up in 
this discussion. By “ running out” is meant the disappearance 
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of the characteristics of any variety. It does not mean thatthe 
line of succession, the series of generations, actually becomes 
extinct, but that the sum of attributes by which we are able to 
identify the group of individuals has become so modified that 
we no longer recognize it. Running out, therefore, is not 
necessarily deterioration, although the two are commonly 
confounded; it is simply change, modification. If we say 
that the Peachblow potato, for instance, has run out, we simply 
mean that it has disappeared. It has broken up into many 
forms, perhaps. We cannot say that it has degenerated, for 
degeneracy is a relative term, and a variety or an individual 
which is inferior for one purpose may still be superior for 
some other; and it is probable that there are many different 
grades or kinds of variations in the remnants of the variety, 
some poor, some good. 

“ Again, running out does not mean that the life of the variety 
is necessarily limited in duration. Asa matter of philosophy, - 
we are safe in assuming that the duration of any particular 
form of life is prelimited, for there is evidence that species 
have become extinct. Yet, asa matter of practice, the limits 
of the genetic duration of species and varieties in nature con- 
cern us little; and, at any rate, there is no reason to suppose 
that varieties possess necessarily a different limitation from 
species. The presumption is, however, as Dr. Gray long ago 
pointed out,* that the older the variety, that is, the greater the 
number of its generations, the greater must be its chances of 
permanence, because it has become pronounced in its charac- 
ter and has proved its capability to persist. But I propose to 
limit the present discussion to the mere disappearance of 
varietal characteristics by which we lose sight of the variety, 
rather than to extend it to the philosophical question as to 
whether varieties, like individuals, become old and die or wear 
out. j 

««My proposition and the proof of it are simply these: Run- 
ning out is the disappearance of varietal characteristics 
through change; all plants vary or change, therefore varie- 
ties must tend to run out. While there can be no doubt of 
this general fact or law, there are still degrees of running out, 
because no two plants vary in the same way or at the same 
rate—that is, as there are diverse kinds of variation so there 
must be diverse kinds of running out. The causes of running 
out are therefore as numerous as the causes of plant varia- 
tion, and they include all such considerations as the influences 
of soils, climates, methods of culture, attacks of fungi and 
insects. It is necessary, however, to distinguish from this the 
disappearance of varieties through mere fashion, which often 
banishes varieties which are in every way well marked. 

«“We can divide variation into two general groups, seed va- 
riation and bud variation. Seed variation may be called a pro- 
gressive tendency, because the new forms or variations are 
generally different from their ancestors, and possess a greater 
or less tendency to perpetuate themselves. The seed grower 
is obliged to exercise constant vigilance to keep his stock 
“true.” He knows that, as a rule, stock is more likely to 
remain true on poor soils than on very rich ones, because on 
the latter it tends to sport or “break” more. Dwarf peassoon 
become half dwarfs upon strong soils, and they possess a ten- 
dency to perpetuate their characteristics. These are instances 
in which soils cause running out. Climate exerts wonderful 
effect upon vegetation. Transfer northwards dwarfs plants 
and induces co-ordinate changes. Dent Corn, talxen far north, 
after a time becomes flint, as has been shown by the experi- 
ments of Beal and others. And Beal observesy+ that in south- 
ern Michigan Dent ‘ears grow shorter, kernels become 
shorter and rounder at the ends.” Some plants possess a 
strong tendency toward variation which appears to be in a 
measure independent of surroundings. The tomato isa good 
example ; varieties do not long retain their original characters. 
It is probably impossible to find in the market to-day the Til- 
den tomato as it was known when the variety first appeared. 
And the Trophy has changed considerably from its original 
self. In short, the very fact that we can improve varieties by 
good culture and that we are enabled to obtain new varieties 
at all, is indubitable proof that varieties run out. Upon this 
fact depends all possibility of advance in the origination of 
varieties, and upon this general law, also, hangs the whole 
framework of evolution. 

«Bud variation comprises all change which comes through 
the agency of grafts, cuttings and tubers. By grafting or cut- 
ting we simply multiply the original plant—we do not take 
offspring from it—and we have every reason to expect, what 
all observation shows, that propagation by buds should give a 

* New York Tribune, Dec. 8th, 1874. Reprinted in the American Fournal of 
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less variable result than propagation by seeds. And yet there 
are instances in which plants do not come true from cuttings 
or grafts. As a philosophical question, the presumption is 
that varieties propagated by buds wear out sooner than those 
propagated by seeds, for the experiments of Darwin and others 
have shown that the special office of seed propagation is to 
increase the vitality of the species through cross fertilization. 
It must follow, therefore, that in the absence of cross fertiliza- 
tion vitality must be less.* 

‘But as a matter of practice we do not need to consider this 
phase of the question, for we are concerned with variation 
rather than with ultimate longevity. And it is also probable 
that any tendency toward weakness through lack of fertiliza- 
tion is fully counterbalanced by protection which such varie- 
ties receive under cultivation. 

«The question comes simply to this: If buds are taken from 
parts which possess stable characteristics they will give stable 
products under similar conditions. Butif the buds are taken 
from parts which have been developed into abnormal condi- 
tions, and which tend to vary, they must tend strongly to de- 
part from the parent, especially when the means by which the 
high development was produced and is maintained are re- 
moved. Bud variation may therefore be said to be indetermi- 
nate. The best example of running out in plants propagated 
by buds is the potato. It is a matter of general observation 
that varieties of potatoes disappear. And Bealt has per- 
formed experiments which show that in eight years varieties 
which gave good crops so far ran out as to produce nothing. 
These varieties were grown in the same garden throughout 
the experiment, but they were constantly shifted over an area 
of from five to eight acres, so that potatoes were not grown 
two seasons upon exactly the same ground. And during the 
time when these potatoes were decreasing in yield the garden 
was each year producing better crops of other kinds, and the 
newer varieties of potatoes did well. In this case it may be 
argued that the plants showed signs of wearing out rather than 
running out by variation, but there is no evidence to show that 
the plants were in any way weaker or less able to perpetuate 
themselves after they had run out than before, for it is proba- 
ble that seed production increased as tuber production de- 
creased. At all events, we cannot determine if the varieties 
wore out, so long as we have no record of their seed produc- 
tion. It seems, rather, that the plants returned to a compara- 
tively tuberless condition. Large Potato-tubers are abnormal 
to begin with, and it is not strange if their characters are tran- 
sitory. 

“At present I see no reason for supposing that fruits propa- 
gated by buds run out so long as equal conditions of culture 
and soil fertility exist; but if the buds were to be taken from 
parts which are abnormally or unusually developed, as they 
are in the potato, I should expect that we could not long hold 
the offspring to their assumed character. 

“The conclusion of the whole matterissimply this: Varieties 
grown from seeds tend to vary or run out. Varieties grown 
from buds tend to remain permanent, or nearly so, unless the 
parts which are propagated possess abnormal, or what we 
might call fictitious or unstable, characters, in which case fur- 
ther variation or running out may be expected.” 


BACTERIA AND GREEN MANURING. 


Professor Caldwell delivered an unusually instructive ad- 
dress on this subject. About four-fifths of any crop plowed 
under is water; one-fiftieth of it, or what would remain after 
burning, is called ash, and the rest is organic matter which 
mostly comes from the air. There are twelve pounds of this 
in every hundred of the crop turned under, and this addition 
to the soil improves it in many ways. In the first place, it 
adds humus, which makes the soil more porous and warmer, 
and is a constant source of carbonic acid, which does good 
work in making soluble the food already in the soil. Besides 
this, it has been clearly demonstrated by recent research that 
organic matter in some kinds of plants contains much nitro- 
gen, the costliest of plant foods, which it has gathered from the 
air. The crops which are known to have this faculty are 
Clover, Peas and other leguminous plants. On the roots of 
these plants are nodules formed by bacteria, and somehow, 
in the formation of these swellings, the free nitrogen of the 
air in the pores of the soil is taken up by the plant. It has 
been proved that Peas or Lupins will grow in sand which is 
entirely free from nitrogenous food of any kind if there is only 
added to the sand a sufficient quantity of the other constitu- 
ents of plant food with some of the bacteria to secure the 
nitrogen. Professor Caldwell concludes as follows : 


# See also Gray, J. c. 
t+ Rep. Mich. Bd. Agr., 1876, rrr. 
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“ But the bacteria have still another part to play in the prepara- 
tion of green manure in order to convert it into assimilable food 
for the following crop. Green vegetable matter is not food for 
plants. It must first undergo decay, or, to use a less elegant 
phrase, it must rot. Now another set of bacteria come in here 
and carry on this work of decay. They live and multiply in 
the green vegetable matter, and in connection with their life 
and growth this matter is converted into humus. There is still 
another valuable piece of work done by the bacteria besides 
making the humus, which is the conversion of the nitrogen 
into nitric acid, or the very important process of nitrification. 

‘For the best results, then, in green manuring, take for your 
crop some leguminous plant, such as Pea, Bean, Vetch, 
Clover, Lupin, Alsike, or others, and select the one that will 
give you the largest quantity of green matter before the mid- 
dle of August at the latest. Have your soil well drained and 
fertilize it well with phosphate and potash, buying no fertilizer 
that is claimed to contain any nitrogen. For if such a claim is 
made you have to pay more for manure on that account, and 
one of the objects of your green manuring is to get your nitro- 
gen for nothing. Plow the crop in even by the 1st of August 
if you have the ground well covered with a luxuriant growth 
by that time. Avoid plowing it in deep, and, if practicable, 
loosen up the ground before the cool weather sets in. This is 
just the sort of treatment required for putting in a grain crop. 
Soon after this crop is turned in the bacteria will begin their 
arduous labors of humufication and nitrification. 

“Finally, let me giveanaccountfrom one of the German jour- 
nals of the successful use of green manuring in a vineyard. 
On a German experimental vineyard thirty-five pounds of clo- 
ver-seed (7rifolium tncarnatum) were sown per acre, with 
Thomas’ phosphate added for mineral fertilizer. The roots of 
the plants from a small plat were carefully taken up, and found 
to be well covered with tubercles. The gain in nitrogen was esti- 
mated to be about 118 pounds to the acre.’ This would have 
required 20,000 to 25,000 pounds of stable manure for the same 
quantity of nitrogen. The whole cost of this crop was about 
126 marks, while the cost of the stable manure to accomplish 
an equal result would have been 200 to 300 marks.” 


DISEASES OF THE GRAPE IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 


A carefully prepared paper on this subject was made by 
David G. Fairchild, of the Department of Vegetable Pathology 
at Washington. What he said in reference to the various mil- 
dews, rots and anthracnose, with their remedies, it is not 
necessary here to repeat. These matters have been already 
treated in this journal. We present, however, some facts in 
reference to a new disease of the grape, which may prove a 
serious matter in our vineyards : 

“About the 1st of September, 1890, complaints reached the De- 
partment from numerous localities through western New York 
of a disease which was threatening the grape in that region. 
Specimens were received from various parties, and, although 
carefully examined, revealed no parasites upon them. Accord- 
ingly, although so late in the season that many of the vine- 
yards had been touched by the frost, an examination was made 
of numerous vines in different localities through the infected 
region, and notes taken of the varying conditions under which 
the disease appeared. From a study of the trouble in October 
the following diagnosis may be made: The leaves first show 
the disease manifesting at the outset irregular, somewhat star- 
like red blotches between the veins, which gradually enlarge 
and run together, at the same time becoming browner until 
they fill up the spaces between the main veins with a deep 
red-brown tissue, giving to the leaf a pronouncedly striped 
appearance. This striped look is quite characteristic and may 
often be seen from a distance of several rods. Upon those 
vines diseased the berries are of an insipid flavor, often intensely 
sour, and drop from their stems in the later stages on the slight- 
est touch. Badly diseased veins may often be distinguished by 
the layer of shriveled berries covering the earth beneath them. 

“The trouble is not entirely confined to cold, heavy soils, 
although apparently worse upon such land, nor is it connected, 
so far as can be ascertained, with the use or absence of any fer- 
tilizers. Theshade which is afforded by the foliage of trees and 
by houses, although in one or two cases seeming to afford pro- 
tection, cannot be surely connected with it. Examinations of 
the roots of many diseased and healthy plants, while revealing 
the fact that the young fibrils had almost entirely rotted away 
in the diseased ones and were only partially decayed upon the 
healthy ones, have shown no parasite of a nature adequate to 
cause the injury. In some respects the disease resembles that 
which lately appeared in California and threatened the grape 
interest of that state, and until one or both are more fully 
worked out must stand in the same general category. 
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“Comparing it with the descriptions of the French malady 
known as Rougeot, it is found to possess many points of re- 
sembMince, and the eminent French viticulturist Viala, who 
noticed this disease in his recent journey in the United 
States, thought that it was probably the same. In the judg- 
ment of this authority, Rougeot follows as a concomi- 
tant a sudden lowering of the temperature in mid-summer 
when the vines, loaded with fruit, are in full growth, and is 
much more likely to occur upon heavy, ill-drained soils than 
upon light, well-drained land. Both Viala and Foix recom- 
mend as the surest prevention against its attacks thorough 
underdraining. If the wood has failed to mature, and enough 
bearing wood cannot be secured to furnish good healthy canes, 
the wisest plan will be to prune close to the ground and raise 
an entirely new growth. 

‘“‘ Although considerable time and attention has been paid to 
the class of diseases to which this new malady probably belongs, 
the prime cause is not positively known, and until a longer 
time for experimental research is afforded the trouble must 
remain only partially explained.” 


Notes. 


The fifth annual Orchid show of Messrs. Siebrecht & Wadley 
will open on the 4th of March at Madison Square Garden. 


An exhibition of Orchids will be held at the nurseries of 
Messrs. Pitcher & Manda, Short Hills, New Jersey, from the 
gth to the 14th of February. 


A German journal reports that a horticultural establishment 
in Brussels has already received ‘‘much more than $20,000 
from the sale of plants of the recently introduced Cadéleya 
Warocqueana.” 


-  Gartenflora reports that Pachystima Canbyi, a rare shrub of 

the southern Alleghany Mountains, is in cultivation in the 
public gardens at Mtinden, in Germany, and endures the win- 
ter weather well, although it makes growth very slowly. 


The first greenhouse in Chicago was, says the Prairie 
Farmer, erected by one Samuel Brooks in 1840. It was a lean- 
to structure about fifty feet long by twelve feet wide. Part of 
the house is yet standing in thatcity. Perhaps the Chicagoans 
will place it on exhibition at the World’s Fair. 


Statistics prove that the horses of England haul on an aver- 
age twice as muchas American horses. This is not due to the 
superiority of English horses, but of English roads. We cannot 
afford to build good roads, it is said, but we are compelled by 
this failure to keep two horses to do the work which should 
be done by one. 


Mr. Frank Hinckley, who recently died at his home in Old 
San Bernardino, first -went to California as an engineer, but of 
recent years had been one of the most successful horticul- 
turists in the southern part of the state. It is said that his 
father, in the year 1846, brought to California the first fruit- 
trees ever imported from the east. 


The favorite flower of Mohammed was the Narcissus, prob- 
ably the yellow Daffodil, which grows abundantly all through 
western Asia, and he gave his followers the following coun- 
sel: ‘‘ Whoever has two loaves of bread, let him trade one for 
a blossom of Narcissus; for bread is nourishment for the body, 
but the Narcissus is food for the soul.” 


It is estimated that by careful cultivation almost one-fourth 
of all the cultivated land in China is made to bear two crops a 
year, while many portions produce three crops. The ut 
most ingenuity and economy are displayed in the use of 
manures, even the burnt fire-crackers which are left from the 
frequent festivals being strewn on the fields for the sake of 
their nitrogenous elements. 


A western paper recently described a curious example of 
the natural ‘“‘in-arching” of trees in Lawrence County, Illinois. 
The trunks of two Elm-trees, standing about twenty feet apart, 
have met at about the same distance above the ground, where 
they blend into a perfectly symmetrical trunk of large dimen- 
sions. The tree is nearly a hundred feet in height and very 
well developed, and wagons can, of course, easily be driven 
through the great triangle which forms its base. 


Experiments reported by Professor Maynard, of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, give renewed testimony of the 
effectiveness of the Bordeaux Mixture as a preventive of mil- 
dew and black rot of the grape. Paris green added to the Bor- 
deaux Mixture, even to the amount of one pound to 200 gal- 
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lons, did no injury to either leaves or branches of Plum-trees, 
and, in the opinion of Professor Maynard, when used in the 
form of spray it will hold in check the curculio and the de- 
structive black wart. 


The Ministry of Imperial Property in Russia recently issued 
the following edicts : ““1. Forests shall not be cut throughout, 
but in small portions ata time. 2. When a part of a forest is 
cut the ground shall immediately be cleared of the rubbish 
and fenced in so that no cattle can graze there. 3. Shepherds 
are forbidden, under a heavy penalty, to build fires either in 
the woods or within the limits of a forest in spots that have 
been cleared of trees.” 


Ata recent meeting of the Society for Horticulture and 
Botany at Cologne one of the members highly recommended 
cellulose paper as a covering for plants which are left out- 
doors in winter, and especially for Roses. ‘‘ This paper,” says 
a report of his words in Gartenflora, ‘has been tried in the 
Public Garden of Cologne, and perfectly resisted the action of 
cold, snow and rain. Plants covered with it have remained 
uninjured in the very coldest winters.” 


In a recently published paper Professor S. Coulter says that 
the forest-area of Indiana has been reduced to 2,000,000 acres, 
about one-tenth of the total extent of the state, although it is 
still the fifth state in the Union as a producer of lumber. In 
Professor Coulter’s belief, the distribution of forest-trees within 
the limited area of Indiana is but little influenced by geological 
differences, the main influences being elevation, the location 
of swamps and the course of rivers and streams. The most 
generally distributed tree of the 106 species that are indigenous 
to the state is Sugar Maple, which is found in every county. 


In an article on plant legends, recently published in the 
Deutsche Rundschau, Dr. Von Langegg says that there is as 
much uncertainty with regard to the true meaning of the Bibli- 
cal ‘‘Lily-of-the-Field” as with regard to that of ‘“‘Rose of 
Sharon.” Many persons have believed it to be Zulipa Ges- 
neriana, which grows abundantly to the westward of the Sea 
of Genneserath, while others have found it in the yellow Daf- 
fodil, so common in many parts of Palestine. Later travelers 
say thatitis Lzlium Chalcedonicum or the red L. Martagon, 
which was formerly called the Byzantine Lily, and is espe- 
cially abundant about Galilee, while still others speak for the 
purple flower of Cynara Scolymus, the wild Artichoke. The 
monks of the middle ages believed the Chalcedony Lily to be 
the true “ Lily-of-the-Field,” and hence introduced it into 
Europe and cultivated it largely, as the typical flower of the 
Virgin, in their convent gardens. 


A correspondent of Gartenflora writes of a recent Chry- 
santhemum exhibition at Leipsic: ‘‘A well-developed speci- 
men of Mrs. Alpheus Hardy was shown and must have pleased 
every expert. The downy covering was, indeed, not so prom- 
inent as to justify a comparison with a ‘head of curls,’ nev- 
ertheless it was downy. For myself, I am not enthusiastic 
with regard either to this or to the newer Louis Boehmer with 
reddish hairs, which comes from Peter Henderson in New 
York. It is not probable that either will reach commercial im- 
portance, for Mrs. Hardy is a lazy bloomer and so delicate that 
it is of little use for transport.” To this the editors of the 
journal add: ‘‘Wesaw Mrs. Hardy at the end of November in 
Charlottenburg, but little of its lauded beauty was descernible ; 
the flowers were not well developed.” From this it appears 
that we have succeeded better with these famous varieties than 
have German horticulturists. 


There is much truth in the following words which we quote 
from an article recently published in the New York Z7yzbune-: 
“Conservatories are much more frequently seen in England 
than in this country. Over here they are seldom met with 
even in houses of decided pretensions, and never, or hardly 
ever, in an ordinary dwelling. In London, however, almost 
every suburban house has its little greenhouse full of 
lovely bloom, opening invariably into the dining-room or 
drawing-room, . . . and it is really a pretty sight, that of a 
liveable English drawing-room, with its air of indescribable 
comfort and its glimpse through the half-opened door of the 
conservatory. . . . Whether it is the climate or the greater 
care taken, or because they are more genuinely loved than in 
this country, flowers certainly seem to thrive better in Eng- 
land, under amateur management, than in America. Wesus- 


_pect it is the latter reason. Americans do more for effect than 


the English; their flowers are decorations instead of dearly 
loved companions. These little conservatories, in ordinary 
well-to-do-families, are generally the charge of one of the 
daughters of the house, who daily cares for the delicate plants 
with undeviating regularity.” 
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Congress and the National Forests. 


ERSONS who appreciate the important influence which 
our forests exert upon the well-being of the nation are 
often impatient at the apathy and dilatoriness of Congress 
in taking measures for their protection. It is true that our 
law-makers seem strangely inactive in this matter when we 
consider the energy they display in affairs of much smaller 
moment. Certain it is that no subject is likely to be 
brought before Congress which approaches this in the 
gravity of its ulterior consequences. A few years ago Mr. 
Carl Schurz, who not only has a comprehensive knowledge 
of European forests, but has been in a position while Secre- 
tary of the Interior to obtain special information as to the 
waste of the timber on our public domain, stated in a pub- 
lic address that he considered this question one of para- 
mount importance ; that discussions of tariff and currency 
and other economic problems might be postponed to some 
future day, for mistakes in this direction might be rectified 
by a change of system, and the losses incurred might be 
retrieved ; but he added that ‘‘if the destruction of our 
forests goes on at the present rate it may bring on a train 
of disasters from which the country may never recover.” 
This is a simple, unexaggerated statement of a truth which 
neither Congress nor the people of the country seem to 
realize. The untold millions of dollars which vanish into 
smoke every year by forest-fires ; the additional millions 
which are stolen from the public domain and wasted ; the 
millions more which are destroyed by flocks and herds, not 
to speak of the destruction of the very capacity of the soil 
to produce timber in the future; the more remote but 
equally certain disasters which come to soil and climate 
and public health from disturbing the balance of natural 
forces—all these things are either unknown or unheeded 
by the members of the national legislature, and the de- 
struction is allowed to proceed from year to year without 
any honest attempt to check it. 
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It should be remembered, however, that membefs of 
Congress fairly represent their constituents in this matter. 
If the people of the country were adequately instructed 
they would stand appalled by the magnitude of the loss 
and danger which threatens, and they would speedily 
compel their representatives to take efficient action for 
maintaining the forest-property of the nation. The busi- 
ness interests which are benefited by protection take 
pains to make themselves felt in Washington; so do 
those industries which will be benefited by free 
trade. The men who imagine that the free coinage of 
silver will bring prosperity to them, and the other class 
who are equally convinced that such coinage will interfere 
with their prosperity, have agents at the Capitol at every 
session to force upon the attention of the members their 
demands in one direction or the other. The forests, how- 
ever, have comparatively few friends. The people read 
of the devastation by fire, and feel a temporary flush of 
indignation at the waste of the present resources of the 
nation and of their children’s inheritance, but they say 
little and do less. A few public-spirited men and women 
hold meetings now and then and pass resolutions, but 
their words lack the direct vigor of those which come from 
men. whose personal interests are at stake. Proper legisla- 
tion for our forests will never be accomplished until the 
people themselves are burdened with a personal sense of 
the need of such legislation. When public sentiment is once 
thoroughly aroused throughout the country the laws will 
come. Every attempt, therefore, to arrest attention and 
direct public thought to the necessity of a careful hus- 
bandry of our forest-resources should be gratefully wel- 
comed ; and we have been pleased to read that at a late 
meeting of the Nantucket Improvement Association the 
following resolutions were passed : 


Whereas, the illegal and wanton encroachments upon the 
forest-lands of our nation are rapidly reducing the area of for- 
est throughout the country, and Ieaving bare the tops and 
slopes of mountains, thus rendering difficult their reclothing 
with a growth of wood, and increasing the danger and damage 
from flood due to the destruction of the leafy mould ; and 

Whereas, selfish interests of individuals, land and railroad 
corporations are seeking to encroach upon tracts of land in 
the Rocky Mountain range, California and other sections of 
the country set apart for public use; or are seeking to prevent 
their enlargement as the best interests of the nation and the 
proper protection of said national reservations demand ; 

Therefore Resolved, That we respectfully request and urge 
the Congressional delegation of our commonwealth in the 
national Senate and House of Representatives to promote and 
press all measures that tend to protect our forests, and to suit- 
ably extend and improve our national parks, having especially 
in mind the Yellowstone Park Reservation, the Yosemite Park 
and the Sequoia Groves of California. 

And, whereas, the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
recommends the repeal of laws forbidding the entry of rugged, 
stony or other timber lands unfit for cultivation and allowing 
settlers to use the timber on such lands which they may ac- 
tually need to develop the country ; and whereas, we believe 
that the repeal of these laws is a menace to the best interests of 
the country, that the time has fully come when the timber lands 
of the nation should be jealously guarded from destruction, 
and that a little forethought in the present may prevent serious 
injury and agricultural ruin to great sections of our country in 
the future, or may obviate the necessity of expending vast sums 
of money to recover from such injury and ruin; therefore 

Resolved, That we urge upon the members of Congress 
to resist the repeal of any law that protects forest-land and 
to advocate all laws that may render forest-protection and 
extension more effective. 


The national forests belong to the people of Massa- 
chusetts as truly as they do to the people of the states and 
territories in which they are situated; and it is their right 
to make protest against the failure to protect their property. 
It would be a hopeful indication if other organizations 
throughout the country would take similar action. If 
every rural improvement association, farmers’ institute, 
grange convention, horticultural or agricultural society 
would discuss the propriety of making such petition it 
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would develop interest in the subject, stimulate inquiry 
and promote popular knowledge. It would organize and 
unify the thought and effort which are now lost because so 
desultory and disunited. It would impress Congress with 
the paramount importance of our forest-interests and serve 
notice upon our law-makers that here is one subject con- 
cerning which the people expect them to make laws. 


A friend communicates the following from a letter re- 
cently received from Professor Goodale, who is now in 
Australia on his way to New Zealand : 


It may interest you to know what species are grown as gar- 
den-plants in the cooler parts of Ceylon and in extra-tropical 
south Australia. In Ceylon, for instance, around the railroad 
station at Matale, in a well-kept enclosure, were the ordinary 
perennials and annuals of our own gardens. Phloxes, Pelar- 
goniums, Portulacas, Zinnias, Tagetes and Roses were grow- 
ing side by side with truly tropical plants. The juxtapositions 
were, in some cases, positively startling. 

In Adelaide and vicinity, where oranges ripen in perfection 
and where the Date-palm is of vigorous growth (although prac- 
tically unfruitful), one finds Chrysanthemums, Amaranths and 
the ordinary bedding plants in good condition. Some of the 
parterres in the Botanic Garden at Adelaide are extremely 
beautiful. 

The Orchid houses contain about 400 species and varieties, 
mostly in good condition. The Fern houses contain almost 
500 Species and varieties, but there are many specimens dis- 
tributed through the other houses. Overcrowding, that most 
natural and pardonable fault, is very marked, and would seem 
to demand imperatively that Dr. Schomburgk’s request for 
additional houses should be granted by the colony. 

I regret to say that Dr. Schomburgk, the Director of the 
Garden, the veteran explorer, the discoverer of the Victoria 
regia, is now very seriously ill. He has been indefatigable in 
his strenuous efforts to develop certain resources in the col- 
ony and to place its Botanic Garden among the attractions of 
Australia. In some cities one is askedat the clubs: Have you 
seen such and such a street or such and such buildings? In 
Adelaide the stranger is accosted by his host with the inquiry : 
Have you seen our Botanic Garden? And I can assure 
you that it is well worth seeing. 

It is now a week before Christmas. The journal, Garden 
and Field (Adelaide, December), contains advertisements as 
follows: ‘For present sowing, new seeds of Primula, Calce- 
olaria, Cineraria, Mimulus, Coleus, Pansy, etc.” On our tables 
at luncheon we have strawberries, cherries, figs and apricots, 
but the latter are hardly yet ripe. They will be ripe, it is said, 
a week or fortnight after Christmas. 


Insect Enemies of the Pitch Pine. 
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of the Tortrix-moth and the White Pine-saw-fly, which are 
injuring the Pines in southern New Jersey. But I find that 
these two pernicious insects are not the worst enemies that 
are attacking these trees, but that several species of beetles 
are making still greater havoc. 

One of the most destructive is the Fine-writing Bark-beetle 
(Tomicus calligraphus). The female beetle of this species is 
small, not more than a quarter of an inch in length, but she is 
strong enough to bore through the rough bark of the Pitch 
Pine until she reaches the sap-wood and there makes a mine 
from ten to twelve inches long, running lengthwise of the tree. 
Along either side of this mine she makes little pockets quite 
close together, into which she drops her eggs. These hatch 
into tiny white grubs, and, as the little mother has prepared 
the foraging ground for this numerous offspring, all they have 
to do is to strike out for themselves, eating as they go, making 
little zigzag galleries extending at right angles from the mother’s 
central mine. 

The entomologist who named this beetle must have had 
considerable imagination to have called it the Fine-writing 
Bark-beetle, as the writing is not specially fine. Although it 
is so small, they come in large numbers and will soon kill a 
young tree. They loosen the bark, and the tree puts on a 
sickly look which seems to invite other beetles of larger size 
to help on the work of destruction. I have noticed several 
species of Buprestis on the leaves and trunks of the trees in 
May, June and July, and we know that the mission of these 
beetles is to perpetuate their race. Their main business here 
is to find good places for the next generation, whose food while 
in the larva state will consist of the pine wood. 
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These beetles are from half an inch to an inch in length, and 
most of them have a metallic reflection, which in some of the 
species is quite brilliant. It is wonderful how quickly they 
will find a disabled tree. Last summer about the middle of 
July a high wind struck our town, leveling a good many 
trees. Among those that were destroyed on my place was a 
Pitch Pine, which was broken off about twelve feet from the 
ground, The top was dense and heavy, and the trunk broke 
just below the branches, where it was about a foot in diameter. 
In less than a week from the time it was broken I noticed two or 
three species of Buprestis beetles on the trunk. Chalcophora 
Virginiensis and C. liberta were the most abundant, and they 
soon began to work their way through the bark until they 
reached the sap-wood. 

Before the summer was over the result of their work could 
be seen by the sawdust all around the base of the tree, and 
their sawing could be heard at a distance of several feet. 

I shall now have an opportunity of learning how long these 
beetles live in the larva state, and shall be able to tell whether 
any will come out next summer, or whether they will pass the 
second winter in the pupa state. I think, however, it will take 
two years or nearly that time for them to mature. I base my 
conclusion on the fact that two years ago some of these Pines 
were cut down, and I have just examined the wood and find 
the creatures in the pupa state still. I removed the bark from 
a portion of the wood and had a piece split off about fifteen 
inches long by three in width. In this small piece I liberated 
twenty-one pupe, all alive. 

These beetles ought to be called wood-engravers, for the 
mother’s work in the soft sap-wood is really beautiful. Itcon- 
sists of moderately broad, wavy, irregular depressions, with 
narrow borders of raised work, which reaches up to the bark, 
making separate compartments. Their work is left very clean 
and white. In each of the compartments, placed on one side, is 
a little hollow or cradle, which the mother made for the safe- 
keeping of her eggs. She puts one in each hollow. On this 
piece of wood which lies before me most of the eggs hatched, 
and the larve have spoiled their little cradles by eating their 
way down into the wood. Some of them went nearly straight 
down two or three inches. Others went not more than half 
an inch, and then turned and went lengthwise of the grain. 

The larva pupates in the bottom of its mine, where it makes 
a cell rather larger than the rest of the tunnel. The holes at 
the mouths of their tunnels, from which the beetles will escape 
next spring, are about one-fourth of an inch in breadth. 

Dr. Packard says in his “Insects Injurious to Forest and 
Shade Trees”: ‘‘ After several years’ attempts we have not 
been able to clear up the habits of either species of Chal- 
cophora, or to detect the larve.” I think he would have no 
difficulty in finding the culprits here in all of their stages. 

I occasionally meet with the common Long-horned Pine-borer, 
Monohammus confusor, but itis not commonhere. The most 
that I have seen have come from White Pine lumber which has 
been broughtfrom other localities. This beetle is remarkable for 
its longevity. I have a white pine bureau which I know to be 
thirty years old, and I do not know how much longer it is since it 
was made. In the summer of 1889 I heard a grating, creaking 
noise in this bureau for the first time, and as I had read 
accounts of this beetle living so long in pine furniture, I was 
much interested to see what would make its appearance. The 
saw-dust work of the creature was sprinkled quite liberally 
over the contents of oneof the drawers. Finally a male Long- 
horned beetle nearly an inch in length, with antenne about 
three times the length of the body, madeitsappearance. The 
creaking noise still continued and the dust was still thrown 
down, but lsaw no more beetles that summer. Again last 
spring the noise commenced, and two more beetles of this 
species came out. These were females with antennze not 
much longer than the length of the body. 

Had these beetles been imprisoned there all these years, or 
had some mother beetle gained access to the bureau and left 
her eggs there ? 

Some twenty years ago I occupied a house with an un- 
finished attic. The timber in the attic was all of white pine. 
During the ten years that I remained there every summer 
more or less of these beetles came out of the wood. I never 
became satisfied whether they continued to reproduce their kind 
here, or whether they were all in the lumber at the time of 
building and remained dormant all these years. When a 
beetle came out from its imprisonment its first move was 
toward the light. There were several windows in the attic, 
but the blinds were usually all closed; still light came in 
between the slats, and the beetles always started for the nearest 
window, as if they had no purpose in view except to make 
their escape. The windows were generally closed, and so 
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not many left the attic alive, but died on and around the 
windows. 

This bureau of which I speak stood in this house on the 
second floor just beneath the attic. Itis veneered on all sides 
except the back, where possibly a mother beetle might have 
gained access. It is eleven years since it was removed, and if 
we conclude that the eggs were left then by one of these attic 
beetles, it must have taken them nine or ten years at least to 


come to maturity. 


Vineland, N. J. Mary Treat. 


Lenoir’s ‘“ Elysée.” 

OON after the National Assembly took control of affairs in 
France it charged its ‘‘Comunittee of Alienation” to see 
that all works of art contained in buildings which had been 
declared national property should be preserved and properly 
eared for. In consequence a ‘‘ Monument Commission” was 
formed of artists and savants ; the Maison des Petits Augustins, 
in a street of the same name in Paris, was set apart for the re- 
ception of works of sculpture and painting, and other contis- 
cated monastic houses were appropriated for books, manu- 
scripts and minor works of art. In the year 1791 Alexandre 
Lenoir, a young man of good education who had studied to 
be a painter, was appointed curator of the museum. The 
work of filling it was begun and completed by him, but when 
he died, in 1839, it had long been a thing of the past. After 
the Restoration, in 1817, his ‘‘ Museum of French Historical 
Monuments” was suppressed, and its contents were either re- 
turned to their original homes or, in most cases, transferred 
to the Louvre, the Ecole des Beaux Arts or Pére-la-Chaise. 
But, in the beautifully illustrated book which Lenoir fortunately 
wrote, the history of his museum and the description of its 

contents are preserved for us.* 

If we judge by the light of our own happier day, the idea of 
dragging noble monuments from all parts of France to be set 
up coldly in a Parisian museum, shorn of their historic associ- 
ations and of their old artistic environment, seems close upon 
acrime. Yetitis proved by almost every page of his book 
that Lenoir was a man of artistic feeling, and especially by 
passages like the one in which he says: ‘“‘In spite of the mul- 
tiplied protests of various artists, 1 have constantly solicited 
the transport of monuments of the Middle Ages, which they 
regarded as useless to the arts, and have succeeded in ob- 
taining them.” This is not merely to say that he was a more 
wide-minded vandal than most of his contemporaries. The 
Revolution had just spent its first fury, not only upon aristo- 
crats and priests, but upon countless works of art which, in 
the minds of the populace, were dishonored by their connec- 
tion with aristocracy or priestcraft. Monasteries had been 
confiscated and destroyed and their contents reduced to pow- 
der. Churches were faring hardly better. Less damage was 
done to the cathedrals of France, it is true, than had been 
done, -by a more gradual process, to the cathedrals of 
England during the Reformation and the long years of 
indifferentism which followed it; yet they were greatly 
injured, while scores of other churches, sometimes of 
equal size and beauty, had been secularized or torn stone 
from stone. For years after Lenoir began to form his 
museum the work of destruction went on, though in a 
more legalized way. When Napoleon came with his strong 
hand to enforce respect for art as well as for law, there was 
less excuse for enlarging, or even keeping up, the museum. 
But Napoleon’s intense desire to enrich his capital may well 
have encouraged the despoiling of his own provinces while 
he was ravishing foreign lands. Lenoir tells us of the state 
in which he found, for example, the famous Church at St. 
Denis, ‘‘which the fire seemed to have devoured from the 
crown of the vaults to the bases of the tombs,” and of how he 
rescued from these tombs “such déérzs as could be restored.” 
It is unquestionable that with all the harm he must have wrought 
in transporting his monuments, and especially in restoring 
them according to the skill of his unsympathetic time, he did 
more good than evil, preserving, if in a mutilated state, many 
things which would otherwise have perished, and, by the mere 
formation of his museum, insisting upon the value of the art 
of other days. 

Just now, however, I wish to speak not of the museum itself, 
but of the so-called ‘“‘ Elysée”’ which Lenoir connected with it, 
The Maison des Petits Augustins, and even the street to which 


* Musée des Monumens francais, ou Description historique et chronologigue des 
Statues en marbre et en bronze, Bas-reliefs et Tombeaux des Hommes et des Lemmes 
célebres pour servir al Histoire de France et & celle de VArt. Par Alexandre Lenoir, 
Fondateur et Administrateur du Musée. A Paris. [The first yolume bears the date 
1800, while the others were published from time to time down almost to the date of 
Napoleon’s banishment.] 
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it gave the name, are now blotted from the map of Paris; but 
a hundred years ago it still had its old walled-in conventual 
garden, and in this Lenoir established a sort of factitious ceme- 
tery, naming it, in the classicizing spirit of the day, after the 
“Elysian Fields” of the Greeks. Suchan Elysium, he says, 
seemed to suit the historical character which he had endeav- 
ored to give his museum, although one hardly sees the con- 
nection between a series of rooms filled with French monu- 
ments chronologically arranged, and a cemetery in which he 
strove to realize what he fancied to have been the idea of the 
Greeks with regard to a future world! However, his descrip- 
tion is as charming as his cemetery must have been. ‘In this 
calm and peaceful garden,” he says, ‘‘one may see more than 
forty statues; tombs, placed here and there on the green turf, 
lift themselves with dignity in the midst of silence and tran- 
quillity. Pines, Cypresses and Poplars accompany them; 
small columns and cinerary urns, set on the walls, concur in 
giving to this happy spot the sweet melancholy that speaks to 
a sensitive soul. Here one finds the tomb of Abélard and 
Héloise, upon which I have had engraved the names of this 
unfortunate couple; the cenotaphs and recumbent statues of 
the Good Constable and of Sancerre, his friend ; in sarcophagi 
executed after my plans and drawings rest the illustrious re- 
mains of Descartes, Moliére and La Fontaine, and those of 
Turenne, Boileau, Mabillon and Montfaucon. Further off a 
column supports, in a vase, the heart of Jacques Rohault, wor- 
thy rival of Descartes. Near this philanthropic heart one dis- 
covers the modest and touching epitaph of Baptiste Brizard, 
that favorite of Melpomene, who once made the stage of 
France beloved.” 

Thus Lenoir writes in the general introduction to his book, 
and in the concluding volume a whole chapter is devoted to 
the Elysée. Much of it is taken up with Sentimental explana- 
tions and reflections, but it also includes descriptions of some 
of the monuments and tells whence a number of the relics 
they enshrined had been brought—as the remains of Descartes 
from Sweden, and the heart of Jacques Rohault from the 
chureh of St. Geneviéve, in Paris. This last fact certainly 
proves that something of vandalism had crept into Lenoir’s 
original wish merely to preserve threatened treasures from 
destruction. 

But our chief interest is with Lenoir’s cemetery as a whole 
and the manner of its arrangement. As he says nothing to the 
contrary, he probably did not alter the disposition of the 
monastic garden, but simply arranged his looted and newly 
manufactured tombs among the Cypresses, Myrtles, Poplars, 
Pansies, Violets and Rose-bushes, to which he constantly re- 
fers as harmoniously surrounding them. His pictures show 
us many of these, and, if the delineators were faithful, the 
grouping of tall shafts with slender trees, and of lower tombs 
with masses of shrubbery, must have been both tasteful and 
effective. The most interesting, because most extended, view 
is the one which, on a slightly smaller scale, is reproduced on 
page 67. The monument in the foreground is that of Des- 
cartes, and was a creation of Lenoir’s own. But in the middle 
of the picture we are delighted to recognize the famous statue 
of ‘‘Diane chasseresse,” which Jean Goujon modeled, it is 
said, from Diane de Poitiers herself, and which formed the 
chief ornament of the cowr a honneur in her chateau at Anet. 
But for Lenoir this statue would have perished, as likewise 
Goujon’s splendid gates which now stand in the court-yard of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts ; and on the fountain pedestal where 
he placed the statue it stood somewhat as it had at Anet 
(where its still loftier pedestal rose from the centre of a large 
ornamental basin), and must have looked far better than 
it does to-day near the eye in a small salon in the Louvre. 

Another glance at the picture will show the chief reason 
why an account of Lenoir’s Elysée is here in place. It is an 
almost ideal picture of that natural aspect which we strive to 
give our own cemeteries and which is generally thought a 
distinctively American conception. Of course one dares not 
speak too decidedly ; but it seems as though this Elysée may 
well have been the first realization of such a conception—as 
though Lenoir had been the inventor of a scheme which, 
probably in all ignorance of his ephemeral creation, has 
since been so widely and variously elaborated in the New 
World. And where have we improved upon his execution of 
the scheme? Certainly not in our monuments themselves, 
even if we judge by the most dawale of those which he him- 
self designed, and certainly not in their arrangement as re- 
gards one another and the natural features associated with 
them—a fact which would be still clearer could we show more 
of the pictures in his book. Is not such an unsymmetrical yet 
harmonious grouping as his far better than our usual attempts, 
where we vibrate between a formality at variance with natu- 
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ralistic surroundings and a heterogeneousness without har- 
mony or coherent effect? Would his Elysium have been 
improved by railings to show just how much property each 
dead man might claim? Or by mounds to explain beneath 
just what square of turf his body lay? Have we not here at 
once harmony and variety, dignity, grace and true repose ? 
And while each monument helps the effect of the others, is 
not each sufficiently conspicuous and individualized? Of 
course we cannot often have Grecian colonnades or statues of 
the importance of the ‘‘ Diane ’’—nor should we want one just 
like the ‘‘ Diane,” which was evidently out of place in a so- 
called cemetery. But simple square tombs, columnar shafts, 
and small monuments like the one we see to the right of the 
“Diane” are well within our reach, and there is no possible 
reason why our planting should not be as artistically done as 
the old monks had done it, in unwitting anticipation of Lenoir’s 
mGedssn 

One longs to know whether Lenoir really altered the garden, 
or, if not, just when and by whom it had been arranged. For, 
at the end of the last century, ‘‘natural” gardening arrange- 
ments had only just begun to be liked in France, Marie Antoi- 
nette’s famous ‘English Garden” at Versailles having been 
the first of its kind. A small urban garden is the last to which 
we should have looked for an innovation upon the long-pre- 


vailing formality in design. 
New ee y s MM. G. Van Rensselaer. 


Plant Notes. 


Some Recent Portraits. 


pbx LARGE part of the first number of the new volume of 
the Botanical Magazine is devoted to the wonderful Aroid 
of Sumatra, Amorphophallus Titanum, which flowered. last 
year at Kew, two double and a single plate (4 7153, 7154, 7155) 
being necessary to display its habit and floral structure. his 
plant is certainlyone of the wonders of the vegetable world, 
and the fact that it has been grown and flowered at Kew is 
pretty good testimony, if such testimony were needed, of the 
enterprise and skill of the Director of that great establishment 
and of his assistants. ‘‘ The single flower,” to quote from Dr. 
Beceari’s account of its discovery, reproduced by the editor of 
the Botanical Magazine, ‘‘ with the tuber from which it springs 
almost directly, form together so ponderous a mass that for 
the purpose of transporting it it had to be lashed to a long pole, 
the ends of which were placed on the shoulders of two men. 
To give an idea of the size of this gigantic flower it is enough 
to say that a man standing upright can barely reach with his 
hand the top of the spadix which occupies the centre of the 
flower, and that with open arms he can scarcely reach half- 
way round the circumference of the funnel-shaped spathe 
from the bottom of which the spadix arises.” Forbes, in his 
‘‘Naturalist's Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago,” en- 
countered the plant, and describing it says, on page 175, that 
he found it in the Barisan range growing in sandy soil, the 
largest specimen measuring seventeen feet in height, and 
again that on the Kling River he met with the largest tubers 
which have yet been noticed. They were six feet six inches in 
circumference, the stem at the base girthing two feet seven 
inches, the whole forming a load for twelve men. But per- 
haps even a better idea of the size of this plant appears from the 
fact that a full-size drawing of it, made under the direction of 
its discoverer, Dr. Beccari himself, and presented to Kew, occu- 
pies a canvas, without margin, which is eighteen feet long by 
fifteen feet six inches broad. It represents a leaf of the full 
size growing out of the ground, and underneath it two Suma- 
trans carrying a flowering specimen lashed to a pole. 

The other plant figured in this issue of the Botanical Maga- 
zine is Dipladenia illustris, var. glabra (¢. 7156), a native of 
Brazil, where it has a wide range from the Province of Bahia, 
in the north, to that of St. Paul, in the south. It is a pretty 
stove-house climber, with rosy red flowers and thick, coria- 
ceous, dark green leaves. 

The colored plate of the issue of January ist of the Revue 
Hlorticole is devoted to the beautiful new hybrid dark red Rose, 
La France de 1889, obtained by Monsieur Moreau-Robert, of 
Angers, by crossing the Rose Marie Henriette with pollen 
from La France. The seed obtained from this cross was 
sown in the spring of 1883. It produced two plants only. Of 
these one produced a single flower, and the other, which grew 
vigorously, is the one to which this rather unfortunate name 
has been bestowed. Monsieur Carriére believes that La 
France de 1889 is one of the best seedling Roses ever obtained 
in France. 

The colored plate of the issue of Zze Garden (London) for 
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January toth represents a flowering branch of one of the 
varieties of Clematis Viticella, a native of southern Europe 
and western Asia, and an inhabitant of gardens for three cen- 
turies at least. Clematis Viticella is one of the most graceful 
and charming of all hardy climbing plants, with long-stemmed 
drooping flowers, which appear in succession from June until 
September. Many varieties have been developed in cultivation, 
that figured in 7ze Garden being one of the most attractive. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Clethra alnifolia, var. tomentosa. 


HIS handsome plant, which botanists consider a va- 
riety of the Clethra or Pepper-bush, which is so com- 
mon along the borders of swamps near the sea-coast of 
the northern states, is quite distinct from the garden point 
of view and a desirable plant to cultivate, because it does 
not bloom until the northern Clethra is out of flower, and 
because it continues to produce its flowers late into the 
autumn. 

This variety, as it appears in the Arnold Arboretum, 
forms a spreading bush three or four feet high with ample, 
ovate leaves, entire toward the base, sharply serrate above, 
two and a half to three inches long, one and a half inches 
broad, pointed or rounded at the apex, and covered even 
at maturity on the lower surface, as are the shoots of the 
year, the branches of the panicles, the pedicels and the 
outer surface of the calyx, with dense hoary tomentum, 
which is the characteristic feature of this plant. The flow- 
ers are produced in panicled racemes, which exceed in 
length those of the northern plant, and are sometimes six 
or eight inches long. The individual flowers, too, are 
considerably larger, but otherwise not different from those 
of the common Clethra. 

Clethra alnifolia, var. tomentosa,* is probably a rare plant 
in its native swamps, and I have never found it in any 
part of the southern states I have visited. It was discov- 
ered by the elder Michaux growing in swamps in South 
Carolina, and there is a specimen in the Gray Herbarium 
collected by Chapman in Florida, without any particular 
locality being indicated, and one from Alabama, also with- 
out locality. It is, however, an old inhabitant of European 
gardens, where it appeared during the last century, and 
various portraits of it have been published, although none 
of them do much justice to the beauty of the plant. 

The specimen from which our figure (Fig. 14, p. 65) 
has been made has been growing for a number of years 
in the Arboretum, where it flowers regularly during nearly 
two months every autumn with the aid of a slight winter 
protection of evergreen branches, but it has not produced 
fruit. It was derived from the Royal Gardens at Kew. 

(Gas 1S). 


Foreign Correspondence. 


New Plants of 1890. 


ie new and noteworthy plants introduced into English 
gardens last year were noticed by me almost weekly in 
my letter to GARDEN AND FOREST, while in his lists of new 
Orchids Mr. Rolfe has kept your readers well informed of 
these plants. It may, however, be worth while passing in 
review the most noteworthy of all these new introductions, 
judging them on their merits as plants for the garden. For a 
plant may interest, and even appear pretty, in a botanical sense, 
and yet have little or no claim to the notice of horticulturists. 
The whole catalogue of the new plants of last year contains 
scarcely anything of exceptional merit. Not even among 
Orchids, usually so rich in new prizes for the cultivator, is 
there any one plant of extraordinary interest or beauty equal 
to those we already possessed, though there are not a few 
which might be classed as first-rate acquisitions did they not 
resemble so closely others already in cultivation. 


* Clethra alnifolia, var. tomentosa, Michaux, ‘‘Fl.,”i.,260..—Chapman, “Fl. S. 
States,” 264.—Gray, “Syn. Fl.,” ii., i., 45. 

C. tomentosa, Lamarck, ‘Dict.,” ii., 46.—Hooker, Bot. Mag., t. 3743.—Watson, 
“‘Dend. Brit.,” i., 39, t. 39.—Loudon, ‘‘ Arb. Brit.,” ii., 1128, Figs. 928, g29. 

C. incana, Persoon, “Syn.,” i., 482. 

C. pubescens, Willdenow, ‘‘ Enum.,” 455- 
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Fig. 14.—Clethra alnifolia, var. tomentosa.—See page 64. 
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has been secured. Therearescores, 
one may safely say hundreds, of 
beautiful plants known to botanists 
which have never yet been seen in 
the garden. China, upper Burma, 
New Guinea, Madagascar, Africa 
and South America teem with good 
garden-plants of all kinds. Even 
ground already beaten over by col- 
lectors contains many beautiful 
plants unknown in_ horticulture, 
while among early introductions, 
which have since disappeared from 
gardens, there are a great number 
of first-rate things. 

Of course we have an enormous 
number of beautiful plants in every 
department of the garden, and, as 
many would say, more than suffi- 
cient for our needs. Yet a new in- 
troduction of sterling merit is cer- 
tain to find general favor, and while 
we all love old favorites we are all 
of us always ready to welcome 
new friends. 

OrRcHIDS.—Perhaps the most in- 
teresting new Orchid. of 1890 is 
Moorea irrorata,anew genus, which 
flowered at Glasnevin, and is named 
in compliment to the Curator, Mr. 
Moore. It is allied to Houlletia, has 
a spike eighteen inches long, bear- 
ing a dozen fleshy flowers, two 
inches across, and colored rich red- 
dish brown. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Moore’s plant is unique, and we do 
not even know of what country it 
is a native. Dendrobium Macfar- 
Janez, introduced and flowered by 
Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, is beauti- 
ful in flower, butit comes from New 
Guinea, and, like almostall the Den- 
drobiums from that region, it is, 
unfortunately, too difficult to man- 
age to ever find general favor. 
Among Cattleyas the only new in- 
troductions of note are C. Wa- 
rocgueana, C. Lindent and C. Rex, 
of the Messrs. Linden. The first- 
named is an improved C. Gaskel/i- 
ana, the second a good C. Jadiaza, 
and the third not unlike the white 
C. aurea, known as C. lmschootiana. 
Cymbidium Traceyanum is a big- 
flowered C. Hookerianum, the older 
name for which is C. grandtflorum. 
Three new Sobralias, named SS. 
Lowi, S. Sandere and S. Wilsont, 
differ only slightly in color from 
species already known in gardens. 
There are only two newly intro- 
duced Cypripediums—C. Schom- 
burghit and C. Sitamensis—and 
these are scarcely more than bo- 
tanical curiosities. The same may 
be said of the seven new species of 
Masdevallia. This genus is attract- 
ing an unusual amount of attention 
just now, as is shown by the fact 
that more new species have been 
introduced lately than of any other 
genus of Orchids. The pick of the 
lot is 4. Lowiz, which has the habit 
ot WZ. Chimera, tailed flowers, three 
inches across, and white with pur- 
ple spots. 

Varieties of species already estab- 
lished in gardens continue to appear 
among the numerous plants an- 


The question naturally arises, Howisit thatsofewgood plants nually imported, and some of these are valuable. Cattleyas 
are introduced now, compared with the rich harvesteach year have produced C. Lawrenciana, var. Vinckit, with flowers of 
brought, say, in Dr. Lindley’s time or even later? Have nur- a decided bluish or magenta hue; C. aurea, var. Imschootiana, 
serymen and others interested discovered that more can be with white sepals and petals and a richly colored lip; C. granu- 


made out of the material already at hand by cross-breeding, 


losa, var. Buyssoniana, with white sepals and petals. Leelia 


selection, etc., than out of new introductions? It cannot be have revealed several excellent varieties, particularly in Z. 
that the ground is exhausted; that everything worth having prestans alba and L. elegans Broomeana. 
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HYBRID ORCHIDS eclipse in beauty and interest the new 
introductions. Best of all is Phajus Cooksoni,a hybrid be- 
tween P. tuberculosus and P. Wallichii, raised by Mr. Norman 
Cookson. It has the constitution of the latter parent and the 
elegance of the former, plus a rich rosy color. This Orchid 
ought to prove a useful garden plant. Equaling the Phajus in 
interest is the hybrid Odontoglossum Leroyanum, raised by M. 
Leroy, gardener to Baron E. de Rothschild at Gretz, its parents 
being O. crispum and O. luteoparpureum. It is the first hybrid 
Odontoglossum originated in the garden. Equally interesting 
are the two bigeneric hybrids produced and flowered last year 
by Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons—namely, Epiphronttis Veitchii and 
Sophrocattleya Calypso. Masdevallia Stella is an additional 
hybrid in this genus. Dendrobiums have produced several 
beautiful hybrids, those exhibited by Sir T. Laurence at the 
beginning of the year being at least as beautiful and interest- 
ing as the best of those previously raised; they are named 
Juno, Luna, Chrysodiscus and Melanodiscus. Something like 
thirty hybrids have been added to Cypripedium, and, whilst a 
few of them are good, most of them are of no account. The 
cream of them are Aylingii, H. Ballantine, Pollettianum, Vipani 
and Osbornei. Cattleyas and Lelias have added nothing par- 
ticularly noteworthy. 

STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS.—The most interesting 
new plants in this department are the following: Helzamphora 
nutans, which has been successfully introduced from Roraima 
by Messrs. Veitch and which flowered in their nursery last 
year. Itis a near ally of Sarracenia, having erect, pitcher-like 
leaves and regular white flowers not at all like those of Sarra- 
cenia and Darlingtonia. Hitherto, however, the Heliamphora 
has not shown a disposition to grow freely under cultivation. 

Messrs. Veitch have also distributed three new Nepenthes of 
good quality—namely, /V. stenophyl/a, a narrow pitchered spe- 
cies not unlike VV. Curziszz, and two varieties of the excellent 
NV. Burkei, named prolifica and excellens. 

Clematis Stanleyi must be numbered among the prizes of 
last year, but it needs no more than mention in these pages. 
Hemanthus Lindent is a handsome species in the way of 7. 
Kalbreyeri and H. puniceus. Myr. Bull’s Sonerila orientalis and 
varieties are pretty additions to this class of stove plants ; they 
have prettily marked foliage, a free branching habit, and pro- 
duce bunches of bright-rose, attractive flowers in profusion. 
A new Fern, in the way of Péeris cretica, but far more elegant, 
has been introduced by Mr. Bull and distributed under 
the name of Pteris ensiformis, var. Victore. This will become 
popular as a table-plant, as its fronds are semi-erect, very 
graceful and prettily mottled with silvery gray on a bright- 
green ground. 

Calla Elliottiana is a plant which ought not to be lost sight 
of, as it has all the charm of the common C. £¢hiopica, differ- 
ing only in the clear sulphur-yellow of the spathe. C. £¢hi- 
opica, var. Little Gem, is remarkable in having small flowers 
and leaves scarcely a foot high. 

Cineraria lanata, a tall, handsome-flowered, greenhouse 
plant, and Dipladenia atropurpurea, with rich purplish- 
maroon flowers, were reintroduced into gardens last year 
after an absence of long enough to make them practically new. 

HARDY PLANTS.—Lilium Henry is the most interesting and 
promising of these. It has already been noted in GARDEN 
AND FOREST, but 1 may supplement the information already 
given by recording the fact of the bulbs having stood uninjured 
the severe weather here of the past two months. ZL. Bolanderi 
is another new Lily, small-flowered, almost black in color and 
likely to please those who cultivate this beautiful butsomewhat 
refractory genus. Three new species of Gladiolus, namely, G. 
decoratus, G. primulinus and G. Kirkii, flowered at Kew last 
year, and were so distinct in color and size as to have attracted 
the attention of breeders of these plants. These three will 
no doubt eventually be heard ofagain. Thalictrum Delavayi, 
a pretty hardy Fumitory from south-western China, completes 
the list of new, good, hardy, herbaceous plants. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. — Cydisus scoparius, var. Andreanus, is 
the only beautiful new plant in this department. It is a seed- 
ling variety of the common broom, the flowers large, rich yel- 
low, with the wings colored velvety maroon. Grafted on short 
stocks of the type it makes a presentable pot-plant and flowers 
freely when small, so that it should prove valuable in spring 


as a greenhouse plant. 
Ae sie P W. Watson. 


So select the material of planting, or the native material to 
be left growing, that, within reasonable limits, the principle 
upon which Nature, unassisted, proceeds in her selections 
shall be emphasized, idealized or made apparent in landscape 
quality. FF. L. Olmsted. 
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Cultural Department. 
Notes on Some Hardy Wild Roses.—V. 


WE have, indigenous to America, a little group of several 

species of hardy wild Roses which are not surpassed 
for beauty and general effectiveness by any introduced spe- 
cies which possess similar characteristics in habit and in color 
of flowers. So far it appears that few variations from the 
natural types have been derived from them. One of the most 
common and familiar wild Roses, which is found on the rocky 
soils in many places along the sea-coast of New England, is 
Rosa lucida, the so-called Dwarf Wild Rose of Gray’s ‘“‘ Manual.” 
This popular name, however, is not to be relied upon as indi- 
cating its habit or stature, because, although it is generally 
rather a dwarf plant in exposed situations, under more favor- 
able conditions it commonly attains a height of from four to 
five feet. 

This species may generally be distinguished from its con- 
geners, by persons who are not botanists, by its rather thick, 
dark-green leaflets, which are smooth and shining above. 

The foliage often assumes brilliant reddish or orange colors 
in the autumn, and for this reason it is often effective when 
growing in masses in shrubberies and similar places. The 
plants have more or less of a tendency to spread over the 
ground by underground shoots. This characteristic, however, 
is not nearly so highly developed in this species as it is in A. 
nitida, which spreads very freely and thickly over the surface 
of the ground by means of surculose stems from the parent 
plant. &. nitida may generally be readily distinguished from 
the last species by its smaller, narrower leaves, and espe- 
cially by having its stems densely covered with straight slen- 
der prickles, which are of a reddish color. The plant is much 
more slender than &. Zucida, and rarely grows more than two 
or three feet high in cultivation. 

The flowers of both species are in best condition in the lat- 
ter part of June and they are of a bright rose color. Although 
equally beautiful, those of &. zztzda often seem slightly more 
attractive, an effect which may be due to its smaller bright 
green leaves and slender stems. This species generally 
grows best in moist situations, and the bright color of its foli- 
age in autunin is often quite striking. The fruit of this and 
ot R. Jucida often remains bright and fresh-looking through- 
out the winter; but in this region, owing to the attacks of the 
beetle, Rhynchites bicolor, the hips are generally imperfect. 

The surculose habit of #. xz¢ida is imitated by the little 
Prairie Rose, Rosa foliolosa, which was figured on page Iot of 
the last volume of GARDEN AND FOREST. A. foliolosa, how- 
ever, is a very much more slender and more dwarf plant, with 
very few branches ; and, moreover, it differs*in having its 
stems, which are of a light green color, entirely free from 
prickles, and only possessing straight, geminate, infrastipular 
spines, which are often weak and slender. On the flowering 
branches, indeed, the spines are either absent or so little 
noticeable when handled that the species might almost be 
called a thornless Rose. The stems of this Rose are peculiar 
from the fact that they do not live more than two or three 
years. The new shoots branch and flower the second season, 
after which they wholly or partially die and are replaced by 
new stems arising from orfrom near the ground. In this habit 
it is like some of our Raspberries. 

Although naturally only native to regions so far south as 
Arkansas, New Mexico and Texas, 2. fo/iolosa seems perfectly 
hardy at the Arboretum, where it grows from eight or ten 
inches to a foot and a half in height, and spreads freely by 
underground stems or suckers, by which it may be very easily 
propagated. The sweetly fragrant flowers are two inches in 
diameter, and usually solitary on the ends of the shoots. The 
earliest of them do not open in this latitude until the first or 
second week of July. There is no profusion of bloom at any 
time, but a few flowers continue to be produced throughout 
the rest of the summer, so that the species appears to have 
more or less of the character of the ever-blooming Roses. 

It is a curious fact that, although it has been collected by 
many botanists, there do not appear to be any definite obser- 
vations or statements on record regarding the color of the 
flowers of this Rose. In the original description of Nuttall’s 
specimens in Torrey & Gray’s “Flora of North America,” p. 
460, the flowers are described as ‘‘ apparently rose-colored,” 
and the description accompanying the illustration in GARDEN 
AND ForREST states that they are ‘‘bright pink.”  Berlandier, 
who collected it in Texas, notes that the color of the flowers 
is ‘‘ pallide rosei ”—pale rose color; and in the only nursery- 
man’s catalogue where I have seen it advertised it is described 
as from Texas and producing ‘‘pinkish-white, very fragrant 
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flowers all the season.” The plants in the Arboretum, how- 
ever, originally grown from seed collected by Dr. George 
Engelmann in New Mexico, have flowers of a very pale lemon- 
yellow or creamy-white color, and there is not the slightest 
appearance which would give the suspicion that the blossoms 
were ever rose-colored or pink, unless it is that a slightly rosy 
tinge may be detected on the outer edge of the petals when 
they are about to fall. It may be that the color in these plants 
is abnormal, but it hardly seems probable. 

The fruit ripens in late autumn, it is light red in color and is 
rather sparingly produced here. On account of its white flow- 
ers and continuous blooming habit this Rose may prove to be 
of much interest and value to hybridizers as soon as it becomes 
well known and disseminated. 

Of the hardy wild Roses indigenous to the eastern part of 
North America the species known as the Swamp Rose (4. 
Carolina) is one of the most familiar. 

It is the tallest-growing of our local species, as well as the 
latest to flewer, the rather small blossoms not appearing until 
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stove would prove entirely satisfactory, my preference for the 
larger being not only because it requires less attention, but 
because it is also useful in the fall, when I screw on 200 
feet of pipe to warm a Chrysanthemym shelter, at which time, 
of course, the consumption of coal is largely above the winter 
average. 

Among other methods of heating, the old tile flue seems to 
be the best, and is no doubt good as long as the flue is tight. 
There are numerous suggestions for heating with coal oil and 
sketches of arrangements to make it efficient. Perhaps, for a 
cold house, where an occasional fire is desired, coal oil may 
answer as a makeshift, but in my experience coal oil is expen- 
sive for a steady heat, and I have never found odorless oil or 
smokeless stoves, and these latter require at all times great 
care, and are unpleasant things tohandle. A flue is necessary 
to carry off products of combustion, and the slightest down- 
draft will throw smoke into the house. 

Such a small plant-house has, of course, its limitations, and 
will not hold many specimen plants, but will shelter more 


Fig. 15 —Cemetery of the Musée des Monuments fran¢ais.—See page 63. 


the first or second week of July, or after the beauty of most 
other wild Roses is past. In the shrubbery the flowers usually 
appear in large corymbose clusters, and they are followed 
by a profusion of bright red fruit, which retains its color 


throughout the winter. 
Arnold Arboretum. he G. Fack. 


Plant-Houses for Amateurs.—I]. 


(Pale amount of coal consumed in any stove will vary some- 

what according to the judgment of the fireman, but firing 
twice a day a stove for the house described in an earlier article 
will consume half aton of coal a month, during ordinary winter 
weather, in maintaining a sixty-degree Fahrenheit night temper- 
ature. Where more frequent supervision is given and the cin- 
ders utilized a saving on this amount of fuel can be made. 
The small stove has a capacity for the consumption of a much 
larger amount of fuel than this, so that in extreme weather its 
heating capacity is quite up to the house of the size described. 
My preference is for a larger stove which has a larger fire-pot, 
and which, while burning slightly more coal, has a larger body 
of fire and requires the minimum of attention. Such a stove 
will burn steadily with closed drafts on a consumpiion of 1,200 
pounds of coala month. Probably in most cases the small 


plants than would seem credible. With a judicious selection 
one may havea fair number of flowers at all seasons, espe- 
cially if a supply of bulbs is potted up and held inreserve to be 
brought on as required. As our piscatorial friends do not 
measure the success of their expeditions by the weight of the 
fish caught, so the amateur grower of flowers has other pleas- 
ure in the cultivation of plants than in the mere magnitude of 
the crop of flowers. A place in the warmest corner should 
always be reserved for seed-pans, for until one grows seedlings, 
and notes from day to day their development, he misses one 
of the most interesting features of gardening. There is a 
never-ending interest attached to the germination of seeds. 
In the same corner, also, should be made a bed of sharp 
sand, to be changed as required, where propagation of all kinds 
may be carried on. If a frame be made over this, on which 
a plant may be temporarily placed, it will often be useful in 
grafting or in other cases where a close atmosphere is 
required. Of course, this bed should have a bottom of slate 
or zinc, and it is well to box in the space under the bench at 
this point to confine the heat. A sash house is considered a 
rather crude structure, but I find it has one advantage, which 
is that where a house is left without attention all day, it gives 
a certain amount of desirable shading when, as often happens, 
the sun becomes unexpectedly powerful, and the ventilators 
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are not open as freely as they should be for the rapid change 
ofair. Itseems to me that modest houses of this character 
would often be satisfactory to those who have a fancy for 
flowers and do not care to maintain a show-house oremploya 


professional gardener. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard. 


Tomatoes Under Glass. 


is the rapidly extending practice of winter-gardening at 

the north the variety as well as the quantity of crops 
grown has largely increased. Among these crops the Tomato 
has assumed considerable importance, and has been the sub- 
ject of various experimentation at the Cornell Station for 
the two seasons since the erection of forcing houses here. 

The first crop of this season, which began to ripen the last 
of December, has been very thrifty throughout its growth. 
The seed was sown in the usual manner in August, and about 
a month later the plants were placed in their permanent 
quarters in boxes upon the benches of the forcing house. 
The boxes used are of two sizes, the smaller being ten inches 
each dimension (for a single plant), and the larger eighteen 
inches square by twelve deep, being used for four plants, 
which are placed near each corner. The bottoms of the boxes 
are nailed on somewhat openly, and an inch of cinders or 
other broken material is placed over them to ensure abundant 
drainage. Upon this was placed a layer of decaying sods, 
followed by garden soil, filling the boxes a little more than 
half full. As the plants grow several inches more of soil are 
added, thus inducing the development of the secondary roots 
upon the stem. All lateral shoots are removed as fast as they 
appear, and the terminal shoot also when the plant reaches a 
height of about four feet. As soon as the main stem begins 
to lop over the plants are trained to upright cords stretched to 
the ratters, being loosely tied to them with a loop of raffia 
placed just below a leaf. 

As would be inferred from its behavior out-of-doors, the 
Tomato requires a high temperature in the house, not less 
than sixty degrees at night, ventilating at seventy degrees on 
cloudy days, while on sunny days the mercury may safely run 
much higher. When the plants are in flower some aid should 
be given in pollinating. As the flower of the Tomato is self- 
fertilized, this is easily accomplished by jarring the plants on 
bright sunny days by gently striking the stem with a padded 
stick. As the fruit sets the larger clusters should be tied up 
to the stem to prevent them from breaking down. Through- 
out the fruiting period it is profitable to apply liquid manure 
once a week; or, as was done with this crop, place a layer of 
stable manure over the soil, the leachings from which will be 
carried into the earth from day to day as the plants are watered. 
It is absolutely indispensable to the success of this crop that 
the houses should be so located as to receive all the light 
possible throughout the day. This necessity has been forcibly 
illustrated in the present instance by a few plants which stood 
in the end of the house and received the direct sunlight only 
until noon because of an adjacent building. Although they 
were by no means in the dark through the remainder of the 
day, yet the lack of light was plainly indicated by the greatly 
decreased fruitfulness, sufficient, as was remarked by an ob- 
server, to make all the difference between a liberal profit and 
absolute loss. 

We have had to fight a number of insect pests, including 
the ever-present aphis and a black mite which is a near rela- 
tive of the red spider and which has appeared with it. This 
mite appears not to yield readily to the commoner remedies 
which prove more or less effectual with the red spider, although 
it is destroyed by a solution prepared from one part of pyre- 
thrum to four parts of alcohol (by weight), and applied with an 
atomizer. This is a tedious process, however, with plants as 
large as Tomatoes, and it is hoped that a better method will 
be discovered. On the plants mentioned it has been quite 
successfully held in check by burning the leaves which were 
most infested. 

Four varieties have been grown this winter—the Lorillard, 
Ignotum, Dwarf Champion, and a yellow variety, the Golden 
Queen. 

Of these, the Lorillard appears best adapted to forcing, 
although the Ignotum seems to approach it. The Dwarf 
Champion, while fairly productive, would be objectionable in 
most markets on account of its color, which is tinged with 
purple. 
Queen, although it is a beautiful fruit, and, if grown to a lim- 
ited extent with the red varieties, would certainly add to their 
attractive appearance if tastefully arranged with them in the 
markets. 
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Although the cultivation of the Tomato is attended with 
somewhat more difficulty than many other forced crops, it 
brings generous profits when once its management is under- 
stood. In the crop referred to each plant occupies two square 
feet of space, and is producing, upon a very conservative esti- 
mate, at least an average of one pound of fruit a plant. 

While this is very far short of the claim of an average crop 
of twenty-five pounds a plant for 300 plants, which was made 
and published last season, it is still large enough to allow of 
very satisfactory returns, as the wholesale price in our large 
cities ranges from fifty to seventy-five cents per pound through 
the winter months, so that one can readily estimate the re- 
turns of the crop from a house of a given size. 

C. W. Mathews. 


Cornell University. 


Some Useful Palms. 


ASTROCARYUM MEXICANUM.—This handsome species de- 
serves a place in any collection of Palms, for, although it ulti- 
mately attains considerable size, it may be kept within reason- 
able bounds for several years. It has large pinnate leaves, the 
pinne being somewhat irregular in width in a young plant, 
dark green on the upper side, while the under surface is 
clothed with a silvery tomentum. The leaf-stalks, well armed 
with long dark spines, give this plant quite a formidable ap- 
pearance, but also add to its beauty, and, as the foliage is of 
stout texture and lasts a long time, it usually remains well fur- 
nished. This Astrocaryum may be grown in a temperature 
that falls to fifty degrees at night, but will make more rapid 
progress in a warmer house, and it enjoys copious watering 
in bright weather. It is propagated by seeds and by suckers, 
when these are obtainable. 

CEROXYLON ANDICOLA.—The Wax Palm of New Grenada, as 
this magnificent plant has sometimes been called, is also a 
useful Palm when small, the leaves being quite tough and 
capable of enduring out-door exposure in the summer if they 
are not placed in the full sun, while for conservatory orna- 
mentation it has few equals. It has pinnate leaves that some- 
times attain a length of fifteen to twenty feet, this extreme size 
only being reached by fully grown specimens. The petioles 
are nearly erect and well clothed with narrow pinne, which 
are dark green and glossy on the upper side, and covered un- 
derneath with silvery scales, so as to make an effective con- 
trast. In the young plants the leaves are frequently entire, as 
is the case with many other Palms. But this condition is 
gradually outgrown. The name of Wax Palm has been ap- 
plied to this species from the singular fact that the trunk, 
when fully grown, is more or less covered with a coating of 
highly inflammable wax. This characteristic is not seen, 
however, in the ordinary conservatory specimen. In the mat- 
ter of temperature this Ceroxylonis not very exacting. Though 
usually grown in stove heat, the fact of its having been found 
almost up to the snow line in New Grenada seems to indicate 
that cool treatment would be the most reasonable. 

ACANTHOPHENIX CRINITA.—This graceful Palm, originally 
introduced from the Seychelles, has the general character of 
an Areca, but differs from it in being profusely armed with 
long, needle-like black spines, which are abundant both on the 
stem of the plant and also on the leaf-stalks. The leaves of 
A. crinita are pinnate and from five to twelve feet in length, 
the pinne being pendent, and light green on the upper surface 
and silvery beneath. This Palm enjoys a rather high tempera- 
ture, and in the winter should be watered with judgment, or 
the roots may suffer. It can only be propagated by seeds, as 
it makes no suckers, and, as the seeds sometimes take two or 
three years to germinate, patience must be exercised, or the 
seeds may be discarded as worthless before they have a chance 
to germinate. A. crinita is, however, a valuable plant when 
well grown, and quite repays any special effort that may be re- 
quired in order to obtain a good specimen. 

NEPHROSPERMA VAN HOUTTEANA.—This elegant Palm is 
probably better known under one of its previous names—that 
is, either as Areca nobilis or as Oncosperma Van Houtteana— 
and is the only representative of the genus as it now stands. 
It is also a native of that favored locality for tropical Palms, 
the Seychelles, and has most gracefully arched pinnate fronds, 
with long dark green pinne. The stems of this species are 
also well protected by long dark spines, and, like all other 
spiny Palms, it is difficult to clean if brown scale secures a 
foothold, and therefore this pest should be closely watched for. 
NV. Van Houtteana grows best in a warm moist house, and may 
be potted in such soil as would be suitable for Arecas, one of 
the requisites to success being good drainage. This Palm is 
by no means common, though its notable beauty entitles it to 
more extended recognition. 
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THE MARTINEZIAS comprise another handsome genus of 
stove Palms. JZ. caryotefolia, M. erosa and M. Lindeni are 
good examples of these moderately dwarf South American 
plants. JZ. caryotefolia has dark green pinnate leaves, with 
pinnee arranged along the petiole in groups of several pairs, 
wedge-shaped, and quite broad at the apex. This is a de- 
cidedly handsome species, and also a very thorny one, as the 
spines are not only arranged on the stems, but also to a greater 
or less extent on the under side of the pinne. JM. evosa has 
also pinnate leaves, and, as its name indicates, the tips of the 
leaflets look as though they had been bitten. This species is 
extremely spiny, not only on the stems and under side of the 
leaves, but also on the upper surface. J. Lindeniana is some- 
what similar in general characteristics to MZ. caryotefolia, but 
has larger terminal pinne, which are lighter-colored beneath. 
M. Lindeniana makes very handsome specimens, and should 


be seen more generally. ; 
Holmesburg, Pa, W. AL. Taplin. 


Notes from a Pennsylvania Garden. 


CLEMATIS GRAVEOLENS.—This plant is not new, but it ought 
to be more widely known. It is hardy, of such vigorous 
growth that it rapidly covers a trellis or arbor, and yet it is ex- 
ceedingly delicate and graceful in appearance. The flowers, it 
is true, are not as large as they are in some other varieties, 
and are not a perfectly clear yellow, but they are abundant, and 
are followed by pompon-like heads of fruit, which are far 
finer than those of any other species of Clematis. They are 
very symmetrical, of exquisite delicacy of detail, and last in 
good condition for several weeks. This species, moreover, is 
practically free from the mildew which attacks so many of our 
climbers. Clematis Virginiana ought never to be placed in 
even partial shade on that account, for it will be ruined by mil- 
dew before midsummer. It would be hard to say which is the 
best Clematis, but C. graveolens claims attention for its vigor- 
ous, graceful habit, striking fruit and freedom from fungus 
attacks. 


AKEBIA QUINATA.—This woody climber is well known for . 


its vigorous growth, which starts early in the spring, and its 
close-twining habit. It will soon cover a large surface almost 
as closely as an Ampelopsis. The quinate leaves are of a type 
not common with us, and they keep their shape and color so 
far into the winter that they barely escape being fully ever- 
green. The flowers, although not conspicuous, are deliciously 
fragrant, and become more abundant as the vine gets older. 
In order to reach good development it should have consider- 
able direct sunlight. The most difficult problem to deal with 
in planting about buildings is to find plants that will thrive in 
' the shade. 

SAURURUS CERNUUS.—Experience here with the Lizard’s Tail 
has been curious and interesting. It is not native to this region. 
About ten years ago a few root-stocks were planted in a small 
artificial bog along with several other species of marsh plants. 
The Saururus flowered that season, from buds previously de- 
veloped, but has never flowered since. The yearly growth is 
exceedingly strong, and it has crowded out everything else, 
covering the whole surface of the bog. The water sometimes 
dries away entirely in the fall, but if tnis has any effect it would 
seem to be to diminish rather than increase the vigor of the 
plants, and therefore to induce, rather than prevent, their 
flowering. Pontederia cordata has not been affected unfavor- 
ably by this drying, nor has Vymphea odorata. 

State College, Pa. W. A. Buckhout. 


Seed-Sowing. 


CSS among hardy plants is now entirely suspended in 

the colder sections, but when the season reopens there 
will be many other things that will need attention at the same 
time, and, therefore, there is no better time than the present 
to arrange for the coming year’s display. There is also no 
better time than the present to sow seeds of hardy perennials 
if one has the convenience of a heated house or a cold frame. 
We have found that many seeds of this class of plants are 
greatly benefited by a steady but thorough freezing. Itseems 
to matter little whether the freezing period be long or short, 
provided it is steadily maintained for the time being. Seeds 
of the new Aguilegia Stuarti were sown last October in sepa- 
rate pots, the one being kept in the greenhouse and the other 
placed in a cold frame and frozen. The seeds in the former 
have germinated but sparingly, while apparently every one in 
the latter has germinated. The plant in question claims close 
relationship with A. glandulosa, and this is what suggested 
the experiment, it being well known that freezing is necessary 
to obtain the best results with that species. Aguzlegia Stuarti 
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is, however, said to be the finest Columbine in cultivation by 
the most competent authority. Many of the Columbines are 
benefited by the above treatment, while others will germinate 
readily if placed in heat at once. The more one has to do 
with this most fascinating part of gardening, seed-sowing, the 
more there seems to be to learn; and I repeat that if it is in- 
tended to raise perennials the coming season sow the seed at 
once, and place all in a cold frame for a week or two, and, if 
desired, they can later on be placed in heat, and time may 
thus be gained, or they may be left to germinate with the 
spring sunshine in the frame. 

It is a good plan to sow the seeds, if obtainable, in the fall, 
and this gives the opportunity to handle the young seedlings 
during the dull winter months, for when these seedlings are 
to be cared for later in the season, the pressure of other work 
often leaves them neglected, and a season’s flower is some- 
times missed in this way. 

The value of frost as an agent in helping seed to germinate 
is well known, but is capable of much wider application than 
is generally supposed. In the fall of 1889 we had a quantity 
of seeds of Rosa rugosa, which were sown in flats as soon as 
ripe and these were placedinacoldframe. That winter being 
remarkable for its mildness the seeds showed signs of activity 
early in March, and on being placed in heat they came up so 
evenly as to raise the covering of soil with them, and thousands 
of fine young plants were obtained in this way, which, with 
two years’ good growth, would be very valuable young stock, 
as this Rose is largely used by planters, and quantities are im- 
ported annually to meet the demand. Seed of Rosa rugosa is 
somewhat difficult to clean, and to separate the seeds they 
must be freed from their outer covering ; the best way to do 
this is to cover the hips with water in an open vessel and 
allow the mass to ferment until the seeds can be easily rubbed 
out with the hands. The seeds will then float and the refuse 
will sink. If itis intended to sow them this should be done as 
soon as the seed is dry enough to handle and treated as above. 
Cleaning by fermentation is perfectly safe as long as the seed 
has a hard outer covering. 

13, (0), OF. 


South Lancaster, Mass. 

Begonia Scharfhana.—This new Begonia is now in bloom in 
Mr. B. P. Cheney’s greenhouses at Dover, Massachusetts, and 
the flowers are rather disappointing. The flowering stems are 
produced sparingly and at uncertain intervals, so that never at 
one time can it be expected to be an effective and decorative 
plant, although its handsome foliage will always make it a 
desirable species and a fit companion for the Rex varieties. 
The flowering stems are coarse, extending about a foot above 
the foliage and covered thickly with reddish hairs. The flow- 
ers are white, but do notfully open, the larger sepals incurving, 
so as to give them a globular appearance, and their covering 
of reddish hairs somewhat mars their beauty. 


Wellesley, Mass. I, ID, Jat, 


Streptocarpus Kewensis is still flowering abundantly, with no 
sign of ceasing, anditseems worthy of the praise given to it ex- 
cept for its color, which is alight purple and notsatisfying, As 
some of the later hybrids are said to bear flowers of white and 
varying shades of red, perhaps these may prove more satisfac- 
tory in thatrespect. The crimped leaves are very attractive, and, 
unlike those of most Gesneraceous plants, do not seem liable 
to damp off under careless treatment, a point which will com- 
mend itto many. The introducers of the new varieties, ap- 
parently, do not intend that they shall be common, as their 
packets contain surprisingly few seed. They are about as 
small as Begonia seed, and germinate readily under same 


conditions. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. NV. Gerard. 


Correspondence. 


Intelligence in Plants. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—Ever since‘reading Darwin’s ‘‘ Climbing Plants,” I have 
wondered why he did not suggest that plants possess some- 
thing akin to animal intelligence. I beg to narrate an instance 
which corroborates Mr. Ingersoll’s observation in GARDEN 
AND FOREST (vol. iil., p. 318). I once planted a root of the 
Ampelopsis quinguefolia close to a dead Cedar-tree, which 
stood about five feet from the corner of my house. The vine 
climbed to the top of the tree, which had been trimmed of its 
branches, and here its upward growth was arrested. At first 
it threw out branches about equally in all directions, which 
bent over symmetrically. Then, as if conscious that in one 
direction only was anything it could reach, the branches on 
the side nearest to the corner of the house grew longest. 
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One branch, larger than the rest, was apparently selected to 
make the attempt to bridge the distance, and, to aid it, other 
branches on that side entwined around A, making a kind of 
rope. The leading branch continued to extend, reaching out 
its tendrils until it touched the corner of the house, when it 
fastened its sucker-like disks to the board. Then its support- 
ers, one after the other, applied their tendrils to the house, 
and all together climbed in various directions until they 
reached the roof. Meanwhile the branches on the other side 
of the plant discontinued their growth and remained drooping. 
Who that has watched the flower-stalk of the Cyclamen bend 
over until it buries its seed in the ground, has not been aston- 
ished at this intelligent effort? Many instances could be 
enumerated which are equally surprising, and in view of such 
cases it seems pertinent to ask why we credit animals with 
intelligence and do not credit plants with similar faculties ? 
Chicago. £. M, Hale. 


The Name of Rhode Island. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—Permit me to suggest as a more probable derivation 
of the name Rhode Island than the one given in your issue of 
December 24th, 1890, that Rode in the old German idioms 
signifies to throw down, exterminate, clear up a forest, and 
corresponds to the English words ‘“‘rootout.’”’ Isitnot possible 
then that Rhode Island signifies an island which has been 
cleared of wood? Geographical names with this meaning are 
common in Germany, Switzerland, England and other countries 
once covered with forests. : 

Bale, Switzerland. Ef, (Christ. 

Any argument that the name of the island of Rhode 
Island, afterwards transferred to the State, was derived from 
its being bare of wood seems to rest on mere assumption. 
According to local tradition, the island was well wooded 
till stripped of its trees for fuel by the British during their 
long occupation in the Revolutionary War. ‘The records 
of the colony there in 1642 also indicate the existence of 
no small amount of woods, as wolves and deer were then 
so abundant that Roger Williams was specially appointed 
to agree with Mi-an-tun-no-my, Chief Sachem of the Narra- 
gansetts, as to the killing off of these animals by the 
Indians. * 

The name of the island was not changed by the colonists 
from Ac-quid-neck to ‘‘ Rhode Island” till 1644. 

It is also of record that in May, 1650, the General Court 
at Newport ordered, ‘‘ That Pes-si-cus (successor of Mi-an- 
tun-no-my) shall have libertie to gett so many chestnut 
ryens {rinds or bark] upon the common of the island as 
may cover him a wigwam—provided he take John Greene 
with him, that no wrong may bee done to any particular 
person upon the island.’ PA; 

This suggests that not only Chestnut-trees of considerable 
size were then on the commons of the island, but that 
there were many others on the portions of the lands already 
allotted to individual proprietors. It must be borne in 
mind, too, that the lodge, or wigwam, of the Chief Sachem 
of the powerful Narragansetts was doubtless the council- 
house of the nation and no small affair. 

The existence of wood on the island at its earliest settle- 
ment is further established by the fact that, “ At a publiche 
meetinge held at Portsmouth (1640) there is libertie for 
men to get a shipp load of . and pipe-staves and 
clap-board, under directions of the toune of Portsmouth. . 

ea lines . to see to gett plankes and.. .” 

Further, in relating the settlement of this island, Arnold 
says: ‘‘ The earliest export trade of Rhode Island was in 
lumber. The home prices were regulated by law. In the 
earliest enactment (January, 1639) these are fixed at eight 
shillings the hundred for sawed boards, seven shillings for 
half-inch boards delivered at the mill, and one shilling a 
foot for clapboards and fencing, to be sound, merchantable 


stuff.” Timber was not to be cut ‘‘or exported without a 
license. ” || 
* «Bart. Col. ae R.1.,” p. 124. 
«e Idem, Dee 
+ eee Tac: Reces I., p. 225. 
§ «Bart. Col. Rec. R. I., 74. 


ae 
|| Arnold’s ‘ Hist. R. I. ia ) 142. 
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This was at Newport, the south end of the island, while 
the ship-load of lumber, “ pipe-staves and clapboards,” re- 
ferred to above, was taken from Portsmouth, at the north 
end, about the same time. 

It was also ordered at Newport in 1641, ‘‘ That no fiers 
shall be kindled by any whatsoever, tu runn at randome, 
eyther in Medows or Woods.”* 

Arnold says: “The derivation of the name has given 
rise to much discussion, and that it is difficult to imagine 
by what strange fancy it was ever supposed to resemble 
the Island of Rhodes on the coast of Asia Minor, and that- 
it is equally strange such a tradition should be believed, exn 
cept that it is easier to adopt a geographical absurdity. ‘tha 
investigate an historical fact.” 

Verrazano, in the service of Francis I., explored the 
coast and spent more than two weeks, in the spring of 1624, 
in the spacious harbor of Newport. His narrative of an 
island resembling the island of Rhodes refers distinctly to 
Block Island, which may be thought to resemble the 
Mediterranean island. But to this island Adrian Block, 
the Dutch navigator, gave his own name. Afterwards, 
like his Italian predecessor, he sailed into Narragansett 
Bay, and commemorated the ruddy aspect of the place, 
caused by the red clay in some portions of its shores, by 
giving it the name of ‘ Roodf Eylandt’ (Red Island) ‘and 
by easy transition Rhode Island.” 


Providence, R. I. Witham D. Lily. 


Meetings of Societies. 
The Western New York Horticultural Society.—Il. 


N addition to our report of last week we give abstracts 

of a few more of the addresses delivered. No prizes were 
offered for fruit, but there was a remarkable display of 
apples, pears and grapes, notwithstanding the unfavorable- 
ness of the season. The advantages which fine exhibitions 
of fruit bring to fruit-growers, and the educating influence 
of such exhibitions upon the public, were discussed, and 
a committee was appointed to confer with the State Agri- 
cultural Society in order to secure the offer of such pre- 
miums for excellence in various fruits as would ensure a 
creditable display at the state fairs. 

FRUIT-GROWING IN CANADA. 


Professor William Saunders, director of the Experiment 
Stations in the Dominion of Canada, made an informal address 
on Fruit-Growing in Canada, from which we quote the follow- 
ing paragraphs : 

“A few years ago 1t was decided 0 establish five experiment 
farms in various parts of the Dominion. These included a cen- 
trai farm at Ottawa and four others, making altogether 2,200 
acres, under a common management. On Prince Edward 
Island are some of the best farms of Canada, and the system 
of rotation of crops—a seven-year system—is superior to any 
other system in America. The climate is very favorable to 
the production of apples. Nova Scotia likewise has a large 
area which is one of the best Apple-growing districts in east- 
ern America. There is an unlimited demand for the fruit 
grown here, and the orchards are very profitable. The climate 
is very favorable for the production of cherries. During the 
late war some emigrants from western New York toolxcherries 
with them, and a great variety of promising seedlings has 
resulted from this introduction. The Bear River district has 
become noted for its cherries, producing them in great abun- 
dance. Peaches, also, contrary to what would naturally be 
expected, ripen nine out of ten years. The fruit interests are 
capable of being developeda hundred-fold without overdoing 
the business. One of the government experiment farms is 
located near the centre of Nova Scotia, which has a climate 
much milder than that of Ontario. Our Nova Scotia farm-ex- 
periments are devoted largely to apples and small fruits. A 
thousand miles west of this farm is the central farm at Ottawa. 
In addition to the usual experimentation in dairying and stock- 
raising at this farm, the entire work of a botanical, chemical 


. and entomological nature is done for all the other farms, all 


questions of this character being referred by them. to the 
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central farm at Ottawa. Notwithstanding the short period 
since the establishment of this farm, we have succeeded in 
getting a large number of varieties of fruits for testing. In 
addition to many varieties of standard American apples there 
are over 200 Russian varieties being tested and 3,000 seedlings, 
the seeds of which were collected from the best fruit obtain- 
able near the northern limit of apple-production in Russia. In 
addition to the apples, we are testing many varieties of pears, 
plums and small fruits. Sixteen hundred miles west from 
Ottawa in Manitoba, near the town of Brandon, is the next ex- 
periment farm, part of which lies in the valley of the Assini- 
boin River. Here many experiments in forestry are taking 
place. The next farm is 200 miles farther west, lying in a dry 
belt of country, swept by hot winds from the south, thus giv- 
ing very different climatic conditions from the farm next east 
of it. The most western farm is 1,500 miles farther on, near 
the Pacific coast. The climatic conditions in this territory of 
British Columbia are difficult to understand. 

“Within twenty-five miles there is a change from a rainy cli- 
mate similar to that of England to a rainless district just as 
there is in Washington upon the other side of the line. Here 
fruit-growing can be carried on with the greatest promise, 
most of the plant diseases of the Atlantic states being un- 
known here. The climate is especially good for apples and 
pears, which possess a peculiarly fine flavor. In Manitoba 
and Assiniboin, fruit-growing is difficult. The soil is so rich 
that the trees grow vigorously throughout the summer and 
fail to ripen their wood sufficiently to endure the rigor- 
ous winter. For this reason it is difficult to make even 
the hardy Russian trees succeed, and eastern trees are of no 
use whatever. We have yet to determine what fruits can be 
adapted to this region. A few Russian Cherries and Apples 
have grown fairly well. Animportant condition of fruit cul- 
ture here is that of shelter, and with this aid trees develop an 
unexpected degree of hardiness, so that we feel that there is 
much to hope for from this source. The wild Raspberry 
grows well here, and Currants and Gooseberries also are quite 
successful. 

“One of the most valuable lines of experiment work for these 
various farms seems to be the testing of all attainable varie- 
ties, as sometimes trees, from which it would not be expected, 
prove successful in our climate. In Manitoba, for example, 
very good specimens of the Wealthy apple have been grown. 

«“These farms are visited by hundreds of farmers who seem 
anxious to learn the results of these various experiments. 
Having observed that the forest-trees were very fruitful this 
year, a large collection of tree-seeds was made at the various 
farms, and these have been distributed in small packages 
through the mails to farmers throughout the Dominion.’ 


HISTORY AND CURRENT PROGRESS OF ECONOMIC STUDY OF 
PLANT DISEASES. 


In an instructive paper on this subject Professor A. N. 
Prentiss stated that while early writers on agriculture noticed 
the occurrence of diseases of plants, several chapters of Pliny’s 
Natural History being devoted to the diseases of trees, the 
remedies suggested were all in the line of superstitious be- 
liefs and practices. No real progress was made in the knowl- 
edge of this subject for centuries. Without referring to the 
history of the economic study of plant diseases in the Old 
World, Professor Prentiss went on to say: 

“The first meritorious work of this kind in the United States 
appears to have been a paper on the diseases of the Grape, by 
Dr. Engelmann, in 1861. It was not until 1876 that Dr. W. G. 
Farlow’s exhaustive study of the Black Knot was published.* 
This must be regarded as the first paper which, while possess- 
ing the highest merit as a biological study, was also of much 
value in its practical bearings. For asa rule the first step to 
be taken in gaining a knowledge of the proper method of 
combatting a plant disease is to acquire a thorough knowl- 
edge of the parasitic Fungus which is its cause. This paper of 
Dr. Farlow’s was speedily followed by other important contribu- 
tions by the same author. In our own State the work of the 
State Botanist, Mr. C. H. Peck, begun in 1868 and continued to 
the present time, has been of great importance. The work of 
Dr. J.C. Arthur on plant diseases at the Geneva Station in 
1884-1887, largely of a practical and experimental nature, is 
well known. Nor should we forget to mention the researches 
of Dr. Burrill, especially on the Pear Blight, which established 
beyond doubt the cause of that destructive malady. 

“No organized work of any importance was undertaken by 
the General Government until 1885. In that year was estab- 
lished the efficient section of Vegetable Pathology of the 
National Department of Agriculture. The work of this divi- 


*The Black Knot. W.G. Farlow. Bulletin of the Bussey Institutzon, 1876. 
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sion, carried on by Professor Scribner from 1885 to 1887, has 
since been under the direction of Mr. Galloway. The division 
has now grown into large proportions, witha number of assist- 
ants and agents. Valuable information has already been 
widely disseminated, which, while touching all branches of 
agriculture, is of principal value to the fruit-grower. 

“The most recent advance in the way of special work in the 
field of our present inquiry, is that of the experiment stations 
organized in every state under the Hatch Bill. In the pub- 
lished report of these stations no less than eighteen of them 
mention the Fungus diseases of plants as one of the most 
important subjects of investigation. Of course, provision for 
this work is no where completely adequate. Indeed, if the 
energies and funds of a station were wholly devoted to this 
subject, the ground could not be completely covered. The 
vastness of the field may be indicated by noting the number 
of Fungi which live upon almost any one of our cultivated 
plants. Thus, no less than fifty species are recorded as 
living upon a single species of Grape (Vitis Labrusca); on 
the Peach, twenty-eight ; and on the conimon apple more than 
eighty.* Not all of these are parasites preying upon the living 
plant, and of these only a comparatively few are known to be 
to any important degree injurious; but no one can say when 
any one of them may not spring into prominence as caus- 
ing plant disease, owing to changed climatic conditions or 
other obscure or unknown causes. The contributions that 
have thus far been made to our subject by the experiment 
stations could not in the very nature of things been very great ; 
but a beginning has been made, and we must not be too im- 
patient for results. An examination of the bulletins of the sey- 
eral stations for 1889 shows that some twenty papers were 
published. These vary greatly in extent and value, those of 
the Cornell Station, so far as fruit-growing interests are con- 
cerned, occupying the first place in point of merit and im- 
portance. 

“As a further indication of the hold which the subject has on 
the public mind, it may be stated that laws intended to prevent 
the spread of plant disease, or looking to its suppression, have 
been enacted by some of the states, and the subject has been 
more or less agitated in others. How efficient these laws are, 
or may become, can only be ascertained by experience. Be- 
sides this, the subjectis now receiving attention in all of the more 
prominent agricultural, horticultural and even botanical jour- 
nals. During the past year many valuable contributions have 
been made, and in at least one of our horticultural journals a 
special department, fully abreast of the times, in which the 
articles are well written and admirably illustrated, is main- 
tained. 

“In the line of remedies for Fungus diseases only a single 
general method, varying more or less as to the details of its 
application, appears to be of unquestioned benefit. The un- 
derlying purpose in all cases is to destroy the germ or spore 
from which the injurious Fungus springs. The method con- 
sists of treating the affected plant with some preparation 
which, while not injuring the plant to any material degree, 
destroys the parasite. A very considerable literature is now 
available which discusses the best substances to be used and 
the best methods of application. While the operations called 
for are not especially difficult, the work can best be accom- 
plished by those who have acquired skill in the matter by 
study and experience. It may therefore transpire that in time 
every community will have some one person, well equipped 
with suitable apparatus and material, who will make it a busi- 
ness to perform the work for the fruit growers of his region 
to the profit of all concerned.” 


The Committee on Ornamental Plants advised a more general 
planting of native trees and shrubs, and they recommended 
among promising novelties the following: A golden form of 
Hop-tree (Pielia trifoltata), which is easy to transplant and is 
said to retain its color better than any other shrub or small 
tree, its foliage remaining a pure yellow until November; a 
pendulous form of the American Elm found in Cayuga County 
by Mr. Henry A. Morgan, and which is represented as growing 
with an upright trunk and long, drooping branches which 
have abundant foliage ; the form of Black Locust which has 
foliage resembling the Mimosa, and which, with a large num- 
ber of other varieties of this American tree, originated in 
Europe; a purple form of the Weeping Beech, and a sport of 
Nordmann Fir, which has yellow shadings on its dark-green 
foliage. 

Mr. C. A. Green, in speaking of the value of improved varie- 
ties of fruits, gave some figures to show that the Concord 


* A Provisional Host Index of the Fungi of the United States. 
A. B. Seymour. 1888-1890. 
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Grape has been worth at least $50,000,000 to the country. He 
added that the improvement in Strawberries had been most 
marked, and at an exhibition of seedlings at the Geneva Experi- 
ment Station last summer there were hundreds of varieties of 
such a high average excellence that a grower might safely 
have taken plants at random and secured a good collection. 
Our wild fruits offer a tempting field for experiments. It is 
only a few years since the Black Raspberry was domesticated ; 
the Juneberry and High-bush Cranberry are already on trial. 
Dried elderberries are now sold at the groceries, and the fresh 
fruit was sold in the streets at paying prices last year. 


Last year Mr. George Ellwanger gave the Society $1,000, with 
the provision that its annualincome be devoted to prizes open 
to members of the Society. The committee to whom the mat- 
ter was entrusted reported the establishment of the Ellwanger 
prize, which is to be awarded to the owner of the best main- 
tained private place, special reference being had to the plant- 
ing and general treatment of the grounds. The Barry medal, 
costing $50, will be awarded to the originator of the new fruit, 
ornamental tree, shrub or herbaceous plant or vegetable 
which, in the opinion of the committee, shall have the highest 
value. 


In the report of the Grape Committee, Mr. W. C. Barry 
named as the six varieties which possessed the most decided 
value for western New York: Lady, Niagara, Barry, Concord, 
Worden and Gaertner. 


Notes. 


Professor S. T. Maynard states, on the authority of the En- 
tomological Division of the Department of Agriculture, that 
the loss to the farming interests, including all its branches, for 
the past year from insects and fungi amounts to four hundred 
millions of dollars. 


A comparison made at the Ohio Experiment Station for two | 


years between male Asparagus-plants and female plants show 
that the former are earlier and more productive, and have a 
higher market value on account of the larger size and finer 
appearance of the shoots. 


The fact that Grape-vines suffer from disease in so many 
parts of the world seems less surprising than the fact that they 
ever are in health when we read, on the authority of Von 
Thitiman, a German expert, that 323 species of Fungus para- 
sites have been recognized on Vitis vinifera. 


The death is announced at Lyons, in his eighty-seventh 
year, of Jean Sisley, one of the most famous French horti- 
culturists of the century, and known wherever plants are culti- 
vated for his success in the production of new varieties of 
Roses, Tree Carnations, and especially of Cannas. More than 
any one else he made Lyons one of the centres of horticulture 
in Europe. 

Elwes’ Snowdrops have been in bloom in open borders for 
a fortnight, and their appearance is most grateful in this wild 
February weather. They were three weeks earlier in the ex- 
ceptionally mild winter a year ago. Plants of Galanthus 
nivalis Imperati we have also seen flowering in a cold ex- 
posure. In a warmer border they would have been nearly as 
forward as Galanthus Elwest. 


A recent issue of Le Yardin contains a portrait of Victor 
Lemoine, the famous horticulturist of Nancy, with a list of the 
principal plants which he has originated in his long and suc- 
cessful career as a hybridizer. The list includes the double- 
flowered Portulaca which he raised in 1851, and inany Clematis, 
Begonias, Lilacs, especially the double-flowered varieties, and 
Gladioli. M. Lemoine, who was born in 1823, isstill active, and 
is as enthusiastic and eager in his favorite pursuit as at any 
time in his long career. 


Governor Tuttle, of New Hampshire, recently called atten- 
tion to the work of the Commissioner of Immigration, in con- 
sequence of which “more than 350 abandoned farms have 
been repopulated, mainly by Americans, and the business of 
summer entertainment has largely increased.” The Legisla- 
ture of the state has been asked by the Commissioner for an 
appropriation to pay for the preparation and circulation of a 
pamphlet describing and illustrating the attractions of New 
Hampshire as asummer resort, saying that ‘‘from the best 
statistics at our command there have been left in the state by 
summer tourists during the year more than $5,000,000,” and 
that ‘a large portion of this has been left with the farmers.” 


It may now be considered as a well-established fact, says the 
Botanical Gazette, that vegetation exerts a definite and easily 
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demonstrable drainage action on the soil. Ebermayer’s earlier 
researches have shown that more water penetrates the soil of 
shaded regions than into that of naked fields. By some recent 
researches he shows that, while the surface portions of the 
soil in a forest is moister than open fields, this is not true of 
the deeper parts within the range of the roots of the trees, for 
this is distinctly drier. For example, at a depth from eighteen 
to twenty inches in a Fir forest of sixty-year-old trees the per- 
centage of water is 15.12, as against 19.89 in naked soil. He 
has also determined that in soil covered with young trees (Six 
years old) the loss of water by transpiration is intermediate 
between that from soil covered by mosses and that covered 
by grass. 


The Brooklyn Society for Parks and Playgrounds has issued 
a circular calling attention to the law of this state under which 
it is incorporated and which makes it possible for the citizens 
of any town to associate for the purpose of providing recrea- 
tion grounds for children and others. An association has 
been formed in this city, and it is desirable that similar ones 
should organize in other parts of the state. Ample and well- 
planted school-grounds, which will not only afford space for 
play but will insure abundant air and light in the school-build- 
ing, are of vital importance to the health of the young, and 
liberal space should be provided in anticipation of the rapid 
growth of our towns and the increasing school population. 
We have already given the provisions of this law, but all persons 
who desire fuller information will receive a copy by address- 
ing the Secretary of the Society, Mr. E. O. Ball, 43 Lee Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Mr. John Thorpe delivered a practical and interesting address 
on Chrysanthemums before the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society last Saturday. He said that if the production of fine 
blooms was the chief object aimed at, the plants should be 
grown under glass continuously ; they should be started in 
May, grown on in pots until they are planted on benches in 
late June or July. Recognizing the greatly increased number 
of varieties offered yearly, he urged the necessity of much 
greater restrictions in the matter of awarding prizes and cer- 
tificates for seedlings. Out of the 120 American seedlings to 
be distributed this spring he thought it probable that only 
twenty-four of them would take rank with the best when the 
flowering season comes round again. Early-flowering varie- 
ties were considered very desirable, but the lecturer expressed 
the belief that, with very few exceptions, the early sorts which 
afford so much satisfaction in Europe would not succeed here. ~ 
It was his opinion that if early varieties suitable to the Ameri- 
can climate are to be had they must be raised in this country. 
He does not consider a blue-flowered Chrysanthemum outside 
the range of possibility, and argued that a sport may produce 
it. One of his hearers having attributed the decline of the out- 
door cultivation of Chrysanthemums to the ravages of insects 
which render good growth impossible, Mr. Thorpe stated that 
the pests can be held in check by syringing the plants, while 
growing outside, twice a week with a solution of one ounce of 
bitter aloes in four gallons of water. 


Catalogues Received. 


JoserpH Breck & Sons, 51, 52 and 53 North Market Street, Boston, 
Mass.; Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Agricultural Implements.—WI1L- 
LIAM BULL, 536 King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S. W., England ; Select 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, ete.—A. D. Cowan & Co., 114 
Chambers Street, New York; Garden, Farm and Flower Seeds.— 
Dr LAMATER IRON Works, 21 Cortlandt Street, New York ; Ericsson 
Hot Air Pumping Engine, The Improved Rider Compression Pump- 
ing Engine.—ELLWANGER & BARRy, Mount Hope Nurseries, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Wholesale Catalogue of Small Fruits, Fruit and Shade 
Trees,—V. H. HALLock & Son, Queens, N. Y.; Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds.—HeErm. A. HEssE,Weener, Hannover, Germany ; Nursery Noy- 
elties.—GEORGE S. JoSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y.; American Grapevines 
and Small Fruit Plants.—JoHN R. & A. Murpbocn, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, etc.—WIL- 
LIAM PARRY, Parry, N. J.; Small Fruits, Fruit and Ornamental Trees.— 
Pua@nrx Nursery Co., Bloomington, Ill.; Wholesale Catalogue of 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs, ete.—PircHErR & MaNnpbA, United States 
Nurseries, Short Hills, N. J.; Souvenir and Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Great Flower Show held at Madison Square Garden, New York, 
Descriptive Catalogue of Chrysanthemums and Single Dahlias.—Dr. 
H. SHROEDER, Bloomington, Ill.; Grapevines, Fruit Trees, Small 
Fruits. —WILLIAM STAHL, Quincy, Ill.; Fruit Trees, Plants and Vines, 
Excelsior Sprayer and Spraying Pump.—W. THompsoNn, 34 and 36 
Tavern Street, Ipswich, England; Choice and Rare Flower Seeds.— 
Tuomas S. WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London, England ; 
Novelties in Dahlias, New Chrysanthemums, Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds. 
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An Experiment in Forestry. 


HE Adirondack League Club, of which we have be- 
fore spoken, owns a hundred square miles of timber 
in a compact body on the south-western outskirts of the 
mountain region of the wilderness. Some Beech and 
Black Spruce are mixed with the prevailing Birch and Maple, 
which here attain magnificent proportions, and scattered 
among them are small quantities of White Pine, Fir, Tama- 
rack and Hemlock, besides single trees of Black Cherry 
and Elm, with Black Ash on the swampy land. The qual- 
ity of the timber is said to be excellent ; Birch-trees, which 
are three or four feet in diameter, as well as the tall, straight 
Spruces, are still vigorous and healthy. This region is 
within easy reach of the greatest lumber markets of the 
east, with waters capable of floating soft wood and a topog- 
raphy which admits of easy grades for roads, so that it 
offers good advantages for carrying on lumber operations 
and for intelligent forest-management. The lands of the 
Club have recently been inspected by Mr. B. E. Fernow, of 
the Forestry Department at Washington, and, if the recom- 
mendations in his report are adopted, the people of the 
United States will have for the first time a practical object- 
lesson in the management of their woodlands, according to 
the established principles of forestry. The tract offers a 
favorable field for such an experiment, for it is sufficiently 
large, and it contains a large amount of available and valu- 
able material uninjured by fire, and within an accessible 
distance of good markets. 

Bearing these facts in mind, Mr. Fernow’s report is one 
of exceptional interest and value, in that it brings out 
clearly what the true function of forestry is, and it sweeps 
away some of the misconceptions that are almost univer- 
sally prevalent, and which must be corrected before any 
successful forest-management can be established in the 
United States. Systematic forestry is a business carried 
on for profit in the production of wood-crops, just as agri- 
culture is practiced for the profitable production of food- 
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crops. Attention to this primary object does not exclude 
other considerations, such as the preservation of our water- 
supply and of certain climatic and soil conditions. In- 
deed, forest-management for profit and forest-preservation 
for other reasons may be in certain localities harmonious, 
but economic forestry in a wooded country means pri- 
marily the utilization of a wood-crop in such a way that 
the original growth, or a forest of trees superior to those 
of the original growth, will be reproduced with the least 
expense. The operations of the Jumberman and of the 
forester differ in that the forester cuts his trees with the 
view to secure a desirable reproduction, while a lumber- 
man cuts them without such forethought. The efficient 
management of a forest like the virgin tracts of the North 
Woods requires no planting unless it is desired to intro- 
duce new species, or unless clearing out and replanting 
appears profitable, and the most successful way of per- 
petuating the forest. In order to secure continued wood- 
crops, the forester takes advantage of the constant struggle 
for supremacy that is going on among the different trees 
of a wood. One species will gain a foothold by prolific 
seed-production, another by its dense shade, which will 
kill out its rivals, a third by a vigorous root-system, which 
enables it to endure the shade and bide its time until light 
is let in to give it aid. Different kinds of trees and the 
same species at different periods of its life have different 
needs in regard to light and other influences, and it is the 
practice of the trained forest-manager to assist the desira- 
ble kinds in their struggle for existence, to check the unde- 
sirable kinds and to create such conditions of soil and light 
as will improve the composition of the forest as it is repro- 
duced, and secure for it the most profitable growth. 
Hitherto prudent forest-management, looking toward 
continued reproduction, has not existed in this country, 
and therefore forest-property has had only a temporary 
value. The lumberman’s practice has been to secure the 
valuable timber as quickly as possible, and leave the rest to 
rot, or burn, or deteriorate. So long as there are virgin 
forests to attack, the lumberman finds the greatest imme- 
diate profit in stripping one tract of its most salable tim- 
ber, and then abandoning it to invade another. The owner 
of a large office-building will expend in repairs a part of 
his income from its rent in order to improve its future pro- 
ductive value, but the owner of a forest will not sacrifice a 
part of his present profit in the interest of a permanent in- 
vestment. He operates his timber-tract so as to insure the 
quickest returns, and when it is exhausted he buys more 
land. Of course there must be a limit to such short-sight- 
edness and extravagance. When that limit is reached ‘the 
lumberman as we know him will give place to the forester, 
of whom we have heard. The man who plans for the 
future will supersede the man who works for the present. 
This day may be nearer at hand than many of us 
imagine. At all events it is none too early to begin prepa- 
ration for it. We have acquired great skill in the methods 
of forest-destruction ; we know practically nothing of the 
best means of forest-reproduction. The ability to direct 
and modify and control the growth of a great forest can 
only be acquired by study and practice. This technical 
knowledge must be adjusted to the ever-changing commer- 
cial aspects of the forest as new uses are found for wood 
products and new markets opened. The managers of our 
future forests, plainly, must be men of sound judgment 
born of wide experience. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
the Adirondack League Club will not be diverted from its 
purpose to carry on its proposed experiment. Let us have 
one example ofa forest managed asa permanent investment. 
In other countries such ventures have proved profitable. 
The state forests there are not public burdens, but they 
help to pay the taxes, and it is not improbable that if the 
state of New York could buy the land in the proposed 
Adirondack Reservation at a reasonable price it could be 
made to pay as a business investment if placed under 
proper administration. The experiment to which we have 
called attention ought to furnish data which will help in 
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solving questions of this sort. At all events it ought to 
give Americans the unique opportunity of seeing a forest 
which is not in danger of being devastated and‘then aban- 
doned, but which is looked upon as a property of ever- 
increasing productiveness and value —a forest in which the 
lumber camp and shanty and the temporary road give place 
to houses for constant occupancy, well-laid roads and per- 
manent constructions for a scheme of operations which 
looks to the distant future. Not to speak of the educational 
value of such an establishment, its moral effect would not 
be inconsiderable. When the function of a forest as a source 
of production which is never to fail comes to be generally 
understood the public indignation at forest-destruction will 
be quickened. It will not seem a trifling or venial misde- 
meanor to fire a property which is growing in value under 
the expenditure of much thought and labor and money. 
Our forests will be guarded from destruction when the 
people understand how much they are worth, and an object- 
lesson in successful forest-management will be of signal 
assistance in spreading a popular appreciation of their value. 


The Forsythia as a Pillar Plant. 


HE illustration on page 79 represents the front of the 
entrance lodge of Mr, Hunnewell’s estate at Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, draped with plants of Lorsythia suspensa. It 
is published for the purpose of showing the value of this 
beautiful and well-known Japanese shrub for covering porches 
and arbors, and for training to pillars, for which purposes its 
long, flexible, pendulous branches admirably adapt it. There 
are, indeed, few plants capable of supporting the rigors of our 
northern winters which are so well suited to ornament the 
garden in this manner ; and there is not in all the long list of 
our hardy shrubs a single one which produces year atter year 
a greater wealth of brilliantly colored flowers and of dark- 
green, lustrous, handsome leaves, or which grows more freely 
and vigorously, or is less liable to the ravages of disease and 
of noxious insects. This plant is easily propagated by seed, 
which in some seasons is produced in large quantities, or by 
cuttings, which root very freely. Every branch when it touches 
the ground produces roots, and broad thickets are soon formed 
from which young rooted plants can be obtained. These 
planted in rich soil will grow, in the course of two or three 
years, into broad masses six or eight feet high. 


Recent Botanical Discoveries in China and 
- Eastern Burma.—I. 


¥ T is now nearly eighteen months since I finished a series of 
1 articles in GARDEN AND FOR@ST.on recent botanical dis- 
coveries in China. Since the last of that series was written 
Kew has received further consignments from D, A. Henry, 
partly from central and western China and partly from the 
little-explored island of Hainan, an island of considerable size 
in the extreme south-east of China, situated within the tropics. 
The collection from central and western China, mainly from 
the provinces of Hupeh and Szechuen, consisted of about 
2,700 members, and probably not less than 1,500 species, in- 
cluding many new ones, to say nothing of new generic types. 
The collection from Hainan consisted of about 750 members, 
but was less interesting horticulturally. Since then, too, 
Forbes & Hemsley’s “Index Flore Sinensis” has been pub- 
lished down to the end of the gamopetalous orders, and some 
progress has been made with the apetalous orders. Further, 
the writer has assisted General H. Collett in working out an 
interesting collection of dried plants made by the latter in the 
southern Shan Hills, Upper Burma. Mr. A. Franchet has 
published three parts of the “ Plantee Delavayane,” a marvel- 
ously rich collection from the province of Yunnan; and Mr. 
Maximowicz has made some important contributions to the 
flora of central Asia, north-western China and the contiguous 
territories from the collections of various Russian explorers, 
notably of Przewalski and Potanin. Although highly interest- 
ing botanically, these plants, generally speaking, are not of an 
ornamental character. In addition to these partly described 
collections, Kew has lately acquired a valuable collection made 
by Mr. A. E. Pratt in western Szechuen on the Thibetan frontier, 
at elevations of 9,000 to 13,500 feet. I*rom a cursory examina- 
tion this last collection promises to be equally as rich innovel- 
ties as any of the preceding. 
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When the late Dr. Asa Gray wrote on ‘“ Forest Geography 
and Archeology” about twelve years ago he drew some com- 
parisons between the composition of the forests of the Atlantic 
and Pacific states of North America, and contrasted the 
American forests with the European and with those of the 
extreme east of Asia, eastern Mandshuria and Japan. The 
principal results of Gray’s investigations were the relative 
great poverty of the forests of the Pacific side in deciduous 
trees as compared with the forests of the ‘Atlantic side; the 
general poverty of the European forests having regard to the 
number of different genera and species represented in their 
composition, and the surpassing richness in genera and 
species of the extreme east of Asia, especially when taking 
into consideration the smallness of the geographical area. 
Dr. Gray computed the arboreous element in the flora of 
Japan and eastern Mandshuria and the adjacent borders of 
China to consist of sixty-six genera (nineteen coniferous and 
forty-seven non-coniferous) and 168 species, of which forty- 
five were coniferous. His estimate of the arboreous element 
in the European flora was just about half these numbers ; but 
it was probably a little too low. Be that as it may, the esti- 
mate for eastern Asia was not too high; and Gray was of 
opinion then that the figures given were not exaggerated, and 
were much more likely to be sensibly increased by further 
knowledge than were those of any of the other regions. Sub- 
sequent botanical explorations in China have emphasized 
the wealth of the forests of temperate Asia. In central and 
western China what may be termed Japanese and Himalayan 
types overlap, the latter predominating. By types I do not 
mean identical species, for the majority are local, but species 
of the same genera, facies and character. 

Not the least interesting among these recent collections is 
that alluded to above from the Shan Hills, in Upper Burma, 
the results of General Collett’s spare moments. One of the 
most remarkable features in the Shan Hills flora is the pre- 
dominance of plants belonging to genera characteristic of 
temperate regions, and this at elevations of about 4,000 feet 
above the level of the sea and within the tropics ! 

Before proceeding to an enumeration of the more note- 
worthy plants of the Shan- Hills it may be well to say a few 
words respecting the climate, physical features and general 
character of the vegetation, extracted from General Collett’s 
observations recorded in our joint report, which lately ap- 
peared in the Fournal of the Linnean Society of London. 

The area in which the bulk of the collection was made lies 
between the nineteenth and twenty-second parallels of north 
latitude, and is bounded on the east by the Palween River and 
on the west by the plains of Upper Burma, and consists of 
several distinct ranges of hills running north and south and 
rising in occasional peaks to a height of 6,000 or 7,000 feet, and 
enclosing table-lands of 3,0co to 4,000 feet above the sea-level. 
Along the western border of this mountainous region is a belt 
of jungle or forest of tropical composition. Up to about 2,000 
or 2,500 feet of elevation the forest is dry, the soil poor, the 
trees stunted, and fires are of frequent occurrence. At an 
elevation of about 2,500 feet, and up to 3,500 to 4,000 feet, 
there is a great change in the character of the vegetation, 
owing partly to greater humidity, partly to a lower tempera- 
ture. The trees are larger; Mosses, Lichens and Ferns 
abound; the hillsides are covered with undergrowth, and 
numerous trees and herbaceous plants appear that are not 
found at lower levels: such are Quercus, Schima Wallichit 
and two or three of the arboreous composite of the genera 
Vernonia and Leucomeris. From the gloomy depths of this 
forest the traveler passes, by one step, as it were, on to the 
open breezy table-land intervening between the skirt of the 
forest and the next range of mountains; and the sensation 
is a pleasant one, after days of toilsome marching along nar- 
row pathways cut through the dense jungle, where the atmos- 
phere is stagnant and the view restricted to objects imme- 
diately at hand. Rolling grassy hills open before one, studded 
here and there with clumps and solitary trees of Oaks and 
Pines, and carpeted with low flowering shrubs and charming 
herbaceous plants. The presence at elevations of only about 
4,000 feet of such genera as Thalictrum, Anemone, Ranun- 
culus, Delphinium, Viola, Silene, Stellaria, Hypericum, Poly- 
gala, Impatiens, Agrimonia, Poterium, Epilobium, Cénanthe 
Galuim, Echinops, Primula, Swertia, Fraxinus, Pedicularis, 
Mentha and Ajuga will give an idea of the temperate char- 
acter of the flora. Of course it does not follow that the species 
there found of the genera just enumerated would prove hardy 
in the climate of either New York or London. Indeed, the 
probabilities are that they would not; but General Collett col- 
lected a good many noyelties that would well deserve the 
shelter of a greenhouse. His whole collection contained up- 
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ward of 800 species of flowering plants, belonging to very 
nearly soo different genera and Iio natural orders—propor- 
tions only paralleled in some insular floras. It is not sup- 
posed, however, that these figures represent the true propor- 
tions of species, genera and orders in the whole flora of the 
Shan Hills, though the only kind of selection exercised in 
forming the collection was the exclusion of common and 
familiar weeds. 
Kew. 


W. Botting Hemsley. 


Notes on North American Treés.—X XIII. 


45, Rhamnus Caroliniana.—Vhis name of the arborescent 
Rhamnus of the eastern states was published in 1787. 
Miller, in the eighth edition of his ‘‘ Gardeners’ Dictionary,” 
published in 1768, describes a Frangula Americana, which 
is perhaps this plant. Mliller’s description, however, can 
as well be applied to Rhamnus alnifolia, to which De Can- 
dolle (‘‘ Prod.” ii., 25) doubtfully referred it. Unless, there- 
fore, the identity of Mrangula Americana with Rhamnus 
Caroliniana can he satisfactorily established, Walter’s name 
should be retained. 

47, Rhamnus Purshiana.—The black-fruited Buckthorns 
of the Pacific coast have lately been critically studied by 
Professor H. H. Rusby, of the College of Pharmacy, New 
York, who has contributed an important paper on the sub- 
ject to the Druggist Bulletin for October, 1890; and by Mrs. 
M. K. Brandegee, the curator of the botanical department 
of the California Academy of Science, who has had excel- 
lent opportunities to study these plants in the field, and 
who-has most obligingly communicated to me a large 
number of specimens collected in different parts of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. The two working independently 
arrive at quite different conclusions with regard to the 
specific rank of the two plants known as Rhamnus Purshiana 
and R. Californica. Professor Rusby finds sufficient ground 
for keeping these two plants specifically distinct, and later 
investigations lead him to consider not only these two 
distinct, but incline him to give specific rank also to the 
pubescent form of the Mexican boundary region to the 
mountain form characterized by Mr. Greene as Rhamnus 
rubra, and to what seems a small-leaved form of the 
northern Rhamnus Purshiana distributed several years ago 
as R&R. occidentalis by Mr. Thomas Howell, of Oregon. The 
principal differences Professor Rusby finds in these plants 
are: the ordinarily greater size of RX. Purshiana ; the length 
of the petioles, which ‘‘are commonly two or three times 
as long in &. Purshiana,’ and in the leaves, in which he 
finds the chief distinguishing characters. “Those of 2. 
Purshiana” he describes as ‘‘ from two to six inches long, 
broadly elliptical, the base occasionally slightly cordate, 
but generally rounded or very slightly produced, and the 
apex rounded or very shortly pointed. The margin varies 
from nearly entire to slightly crenate and finally serrate. 
They are deciduous, thin and veiny ; green on both sides, 
but somewhat paler below. The lower surface is densely 
and softly hairy, the veins hirsute. 
softly hairy when young, but becomes smooth, or nearly 
so, except within the strong channel along the midrib, 
which remains reddish or whitish-hirsute,” while the leaves 
of Rhamnus Caroliniana “are only half the length of the 
last, elliptical-oblong or obovate, rounded or slightly heart- 
shaped at the base and occasionally short-pointed. They 
are often rounded at the apex, the margins varying from 
densely serrate to almost entire. They are thick and per- 
sistent, and generally evergreen. ‘The under surface is 
strongly reticulate, reddish-veined, and the primary veins 
not nearly as numerous, straight or fine as those of Rhamzus 
Purshiana. Above the channel of the midrib is shallow 
and inconspicuous and smooth within, or there may be 
none. In this channel of the midrib I seem to have found 
an excellent characteristic.” But it is in the structure of 
the bark of the two plants revealed by the microscope that 
Professor Rusby finds the unfailing guide by which they 
may be distinguished. ‘The characters and arrangement 
of the bast bundles, resin areas and medullary rays form 
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quite as good evidence as do the leaf characters above de- 
tailed, and guide us to the recognition of the barks alone, 
which the leaf characters cannot do. The general structure 
of both exhibits medullary rays supported on either side 
with small bast bundles, circumferentially elongated, ofan 
elliptical form. Of these there are sometimes two side by 
side between two medullary rays, while at other times a 
single large one reaches from one medullary ray to the 
other. In Ahamnus Californica they are more likely to 
occur in pairs. At the region where the medullary rays 
terminate, and extending from there to the corky layer, 
begins a zone of very large resin spaces of variable size 
and form, but many times larger than the bast bundles, 
which in appearance resemble them very closely indeed.” 

Mrs. Brandegee (Zoe., i., 240), who passes over the 
characters based on the nature and the arrangement of the 
bast bundles, resin areas and medullary rays of the bark, 
with the remark ‘‘that their value in classification is yet to 
be tested, even if they hold good through large series of 
specimens, as in those of the writer, at least, they fail to 
do, and that there is no reason why these characters should 
not vary with age, exposure, climate and luxuriance in the 
same manner as the leaves do,” finds that the only differ- 
ences in different individuals from different parts of Cali- 
fornia consist in the form, texture and coating of the leaves, 
and that connecting the extreme forms are many interme- 
diate ones, that the number of the nutlets (three in &. 
Purshiana and two in &. Caroliniana) which has always 
been depended on to separate these plants 1s of little value. 
These species, certainly, like all others of the genus, have 
sometimes two and sometimes three-seeded fruit. Mrs. 
Brandegee points out also that the red color of the bark of 
the branches, a character partly relied on by Professor 
Greene to distinguish his 2. rubra (Pittonia, i., 68), is by no 
means unusual, plants not otherwise distinguishable being 
found in the same neighborhood, some with red and some. 
with green-barked twigs. Of the southern tomentose 
form (2. /omeniella), which Professor Rusby considers spe- 
cifically distinct, Mrs. Brandegee says it ‘“‘furnishes one of 
the strongest arguments for the specific identity of Rhamnus 
Caroliniana and Rhamnus Purshiana. Itruns in the northern 
part of Lake and Collusa Counties into broad-leaved forms, 
which apparently bear the same relation to Rhamnus 
Purshiana that the southern &. /omentella does to R. Califor- 
mica. It can hardly be supposed that if the species are 
distinct each can have a variety /omentella varying in the 
same manner as the species.” 

I have examined a large number of specimens gathered 
in all the great region where these plants are found, from 
the shores of Flat Head Lake, in Montana, through all the 
Pacific coast region to Mexico, and I confess, although it 
is several years since I have seen the plants growing, 
except in cultivation, I can find no characters which can 
be depended on to distinguish the described species. In 
all the essential characters upon which botanists depend to 
separate one species from another, Rhamnus Purshiana and 
Rhamnus Califormca are the same—in external appearance 
of bark and in wood, in flowers and fruit, and in the color of 
the branches. This last is a character of little value, as in 
Oregon as well as in California it is sometimes red and 
sometimes green. 

The only variation recorded in the structure of the flower is 
that noticed by Mr. Greene, in his Rhamnus rubra, the petals 
of which he describes as ‘‘ externally setulose-hairy below 
the middle,” a peculiarity which we cannot detect in the 
dried flowers he has sent to me; while the filaments de- 
scribed by him as deltoid are not apparently thickened at 
the base more than those of other flowers from California 
and from Oregon. Professor Rusby’s character, based on 
the structure of the bark, would seem to require confirma- 
tion by the examination of a very large number of speci- 
mens gathered in all parts of the region occupied by this 
plant and from individuals growing under different condi- 
tions of soil and exposure. Until this has been done it 
hardly seems safe to depend upon it to separate species 
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otherwise not readily distinguishable. While there is no 
difficulty in distinguishing the extreme forms, these are 
connected by so many intermediate forms that it does not 
seem practical to characterize them specifically or even to 
find satisfactory varietal characters except in the case of 
the plant of the Mexican boundary region, which is dis- 
tinct in the character of the tomentum which covers the 
branches and lower surface of the leaves. 

In the humid atmosphere of the north-west coast-region 
andof the northern Rocky Mountains, whereRhamnus Purshi- 
ana grows in the dense shade of coniferous forests, it becomes 
atree with slightly pubescent bright red or green branchlets 
and large, thin, broadly elliptical, obtuse or abruptly pointed 
deciduous leaves, sometimes hairy on the upper surface 
and on the principal veins below, with short pubescent 
petioles and prominent veins. In the less humid climate 
of central California the leaves are semi-persistent, usually 
thicker and smaller, sometimes lanceolate and acuminate. 
The pubescence increases as humidity decreases, the prin- 
cipal veins appear less prominent and their reticulation is 
more apparent; but in central California individuals occur 
in favored localities with the large thin leaves with the 
prominent straight veins of the northern plant, while near 
them are found others with the narrow coriaceous leaves 
of the more common California form. The California- 
mountain plant, with slender virgate branchlets and nar- 
row, rather thin leaves, appears to pass, on the one hand, 
into the broad-leaved form of the north, and on the other 
into that of the California coast-region. With so many and 
so closely connected forms to be disposed of, the only way 
seems to be to consider them climatic varieties of the same 
species. 

The species considered in this way serves to illus- 
trate the influence of climate upon the gradual develop- 
ment of different closely connected forms. Alundant 
humidity produces arborescent habit and large thin de- 
ciduous, nearly glabrous, leaves which, as the climate 
becomes drier, are thicker, more persistent on the branches, 
smaller and more generally protected with a pubescent 
covering which increases in density as the amount of hu- 
midity decreases, the size of the plant decreasing also in 
proportion as humidity is withdrawn from it, the essential 
organs of reproduction being left unchanged. Very few 
of our trees, with the exception of certain western conifers, 
which seek high elevations as their range extends south- 
ward, and therefore are not subjected to very great 
diversity of climate, grow over as wide a range of 
territory of varied climate as Rhamnus Purshiana. Ex- 
ceptions are the Negundo and the Celtis, both of these 
varying in different parts of the continent as remarkably 
as the Pacific coast Rhamnus in foliage and in pubescence. 

Rhamnus Purshiana was discovered in 1805 or 1806 in 
what is now Montana by the members of the Transconti- 
nental Expedition under command of Lewis & Clark. It 
was first described as Rhamnus alnifoha by Pursh. De 
Candolle first noticed that it was distinct from the eastern 
plant and described it in the second volume of the “ Pro- 
dromus,” published in 1825. The California plant was de- 
tected by Eschscholtz on the shores of the Bay of San 
Francisco in 1816, and was described by him in the tenth 
volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of St. Petersburg, 
published in 1826, so that the two plants being considered 
specifically the same, De Candolle’s name of Rhamnus 
Purshiana, being the older by one year, would have to be 
adopted for the species thus enlarged. 

In 1838 Rafinesque describes in the ‘Sylva Telluriana” 
his Personon laurifolium, his description being drawn from a 
plant which he found in Bartram’s Botanic Garden, in Phila- 
delphia. It is a tree, he says, from the Oregon Mountains, 
with elliptical acute subentire shining, glabrous leaves ; 


pubescent on the lower surface when young, reniform: 


petals, and a slightly emarginate stigma. The plant in 
Bartram’s Garden was twenty feet high, and the “ berries 
form fine clusters and assume three colors, being by turns 
green, red and black when fully ripe.” This is the earliest 
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record of the cultivation of Rhamnus Purshiana, for there 
does not seem to be much doubt that it was this plant 
Rafinesque had in mind. Certainly there is no other tree 
from the mountains of Oregon which could be made to 
answer to the description. If Lewis & Clark, as is possible 
in the case of a plant of whose medicinal value they must 
have learned from the Indians, had brought home seed, 
these might very well have produced by 1838 plants 
twenty feet in height. 


C. S. Sargent. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Viola hastata. 


HERE are several species among our American 
Violets which are rarely seen in. gardens, although 
they possess much charm and beauty as garden-plants. 
Our common northern Viola cucullata, Viola pedata, the 
Birds-foot Violet, the charming little yellow-flowered Viola 
pubescens, and the white-flowered Viola Canadensis, one of 
the best plants which can be grown in a rock-garden 
sheltered by overhanging trees, are all excellent subjects 
to naturalize in the garden. Equally attractive, although 
much less well known, is the Halbert-leaf Violet (V. hasfa/a, 
Fig. 16), which grows very locally in northern Ohio, and is 
found in the forests of the Alleghany Mountains from Penn- 
sylvania to the northern borders of Florida. Itis a yellow- 
flowered, slender, nearly glabrous species, distinguished by 
its halbert-shaped stem-leaves, which in one remarkable 
southern form are three-lobed, or even trifoliate (var. 
iripartita), Vhis pretty plant will doubtless thrive in culti- 
vation under the conditions which are favorable to the 
growth of Viola pubescens, to which, botanically, it is very 
closely related. 


Plant Notes. 


Barbacenias and Vellozias. 


jaSoM the number of enquiries recently made with refer- 
ence to the cultivated species of these two genera, it 
would appear that they are attracting the notice of horticultur- 
ists, and as many of them, particularly the uncultivated spe- 
cies, are of quite exceptional interest and beauty, some notes 
upon them may be acceptable. 

They form a section or suborder of Amaryllidaceg, but in 
general characters they differ widely from the common garden 
representatives of that order. Their most characteristic fea- 
tures are thus described by Lindley in his “Vegetable King- 
dom”: 

“Jn Brazil, southern Guiana, and also in the Mascarene 
Islands, there occurs a race of plants which may be compared 
to Conestyles, of New Holland, on a gigantic scale. Martius, 
who calls them Vellozias, describes them as perennial Lilies, 
with their trunks closely covered by the withered remains of 
leaves, branching by forks, and bearing at their points tufts of 
leaves in the manner of a Yucca or Draccena; some of them 
are from two to ten feet high, with a trunk sometimes as thick 
as a man’s body. I find the structure of their trunks most 
curious. It consists of a central slender subcylindrical col- 
umn, which never increases in diameter after its first forma- 
tion, and which has the ordinary monocotyledonous structure. 
Outside of the column are arranged great quantities of slender 
fibrous roots, which cohere firmly by their own cellular sur- 
face, and form a spurious kind of wood, which is extremely 
like that of some kinds of Palm-wood, only it is developed by 
constant additions to the very outside of the stem.” 

Living plants of several species at Kew exhibit this remark- 
able stem growth, and in the Museum thereare fine specimens 
of large stems. 

The flowers of the cultivated species are large, elegant and 
richly colored, but they are smali and unattractive when com- 
pared with some of the Brazilian species of Vellozia, which 
are described by collectors as forming beautiful plants with 
elegant foliage and Lily-like flowers from four to six inches 
across, their color purple, yellow, blue or white. Gardner 
collected specimens of some of the finest of them in Minas 
Geraes, and both he and other collectors state that they are 
common on the mountains of Brazil. 

Seeds of these plants are freely ripened when in cultivation, 
and they may be kept at least six months without losing their 
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power to germinate. This has been proved this year at Kew, 
where seeds of Barbacenia sguamata have been ripened, In- 
deed, we have proof that seeds offer an easy means of intro- 
ducing these plants, in the fact that some of what may be /. 
compacta were sent to Kew by the ex-Emperor of Brazil in 


Fig. 16.—Viola hastata.—See page 76. 


1888, and that plants have been raised from them which 
are now eighteen inches high. 

The mountains of south Brazil being the happy hunting- 
grounds of the Orchid-collector, it ought not to be difficult to 
obtain through him seeds of the most striking of these plants. 
Even the stems may be sent a long voyage with safety, for 
at Kew and also in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris may now 
be seen beautiful examples of a most striking species as yet 
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undetermined, the stems many times branched, triquetrous, 
and clothed at the tops with bright green plicate leaves. 
These have been sent trom Brazil within the last three years. 
Mr. Sander also introduced two years ago a fine specimen, 
four feet high, of Larbacenia sguamata which is now at 
Kew, where it flowered freely all 
last summer. 

According to Bentham and 
Hooker there are eighteen species 
of Barbacenia, all of them Brazilian, 
and fifty species of Villozia, natives 
of Brazil, Africa and Madagascar. 
Some very fine species have lately 
been found in this last country. 

The cultivated plants of these two 
genera are as follow : 


BARBACENIA PURPUREA. — This 
was introduced accidentally, seeds 
of it having been concealed in a 
small quantity of soil adhering to 
some epiphytes sent to Dean Her- 
bert from Rio Janeiro. Some of 
the seedlings were sent to Lord Mil- 
ton, whose garden at Wentworth 
House was at that time famous, 
and they flowered in August, 1827. 
This species is the only one that 
is generally known in horticulture, 
and even it is rare. It has a short 
stem, elegant grassy-green leaves, 
with spiny margins and tall, single- 
flowered scapes. The flowers have 
a trigonous tube, a flat, spreading 
limb of six lanceolate segments, 
colored a rich maroon-purple. What 
is probably merely a large-flowered 
variety of this is figured in Moore’s 
Magazine of Botany under the 
name of 4. Rogierz, which is said 
to have been produced by crossing 
B. purpurea with B. sguamata. This 
plant is cultivated now in conti- 
nental gardens as B. hybrida. 


B. SQUAMATA was_ introduced 
from the Organ Mountains by Veitch 
of Exeter in 1841. It has the foliage 
ot B. purpurea, but the stem attains 
alength ofseveral feetand branches. 
The flowers are produced singly 
upon thin, wiry scapes, each flower 
being one and a half inches across 
and colored bright scarlet. This is 
almost certain to prove a most use- 
ful gardenplant. It appears to have 
been lost from gardens until ‘intro- 
duced to Kew last year. 


B. SCHIDIGERA was introduced 
from Minas Geraes into Belgium. 
by the collector, De Jonghe, in 1849, 
and was figured in Lemaire’s Far- 
din Fleuriste, ¢t.198. It has a short 
stem, leaves six incheslong, clothed 
with sillky hairs, twisted and brown 
when old. The scapes are erect, 
one-flowered, and the flower is two 
inches long, the limb spreading and 
colored rich vermilion. 


B. MACRANTHA was also described 
and figured by Lemaire from plants 
obtained through De Jonghe in 
1853. It resembles the last-named 
in foliage and habit, but differs in 
having scarcely any flower-scape, 
and in the flowers being nearly 
twice as large. Neither this nor 
the last is in cultivation in England 
so far as I know. 

The cultural requirements of Barbacenias are simple. They 
prefer an airy, sunny position in a warm greenhouse, an open 
soil such as suits Odontoglossum crispum, and a moderate 
amount of water. They seed freely, and their seeds vegetate 
readily if sown on peat in a warm house. ; 

VELLOZIA ELEGANS is the only cultivated African speci- 
men. It was introduced from the Cape or Madagascar in 
1866, since when it has been in cultivation at Kew. It forms a 
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tuft of short wiry stems, branching freely at the base; the 
leaves are bright green, lanceolate, keeled, and about six 
inches long, and the flowers, which are borne singly on thin 
scapes as long as the leaves, are not unlike those of AZla 
bifora in form and size ; they are at first lilac-colored, chang- 
ing to white before finally turning green; they remain upon 
the plant several months before withering. This is a pretty 
little plant for the stove or warm greenhouse. It delights in 
sandy soil and plenty of sunlight. 

V. candida flowered at Glasnevin in 1865, seeds of it having 
been sent to Dr. Moore from Brazil by Gardner. It has nar- 
row-channeled, semi-erect leaves, with fine marginal teeth, 
and white star-shaped flowers three inches across, borne on 
erect scabrous peduncles. 

There are young plants at Kew which may probably turn out 
to be V. compacta, which is one of the large-stemmed kinds 
described by Lindley, and which has flowers about six inches 
across, colored rich purple. There are also young plants of a 
Cape species, raised from seeds, but they have not yet flow- 
ered. Evidently these plants grow very slowly, and the tree- 
like specimens seen in Brazil and Africa are probably of great 
age. Of these stems might be introduced, but, failing them, 
seeds ought certainly be obtained for cultivation. 

ews W, Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Planting and Pruning in the Orchard. 


NE sees a good deal of advice offered in regard to orchard 
work, which, while it may be good under the conditions 
given, is only of value under those conditions. When we 
have to buy our trees from a nursery, often at a considerable 
distance, we must take the trees as we get them ; and it is not 
strange, therefore, when we have to use many precautions, not 
in themselves essential under better circumstances. For ex- 
ample, take young trees grown in a highly manured soil, dig 
them carelessly, perhaps with a mechanical digger, leaving 
the roots short, with their ends so bruised that still more needs 
to be cut away, and the advice given to shorten in the young 
wood in a corresponding degree is good. Even then, it is too 
often the case that no growth can be expected from such trees 
the first season. On the other hand, if the farmer grows 
his own trees, or has them from a neighboring nursery, where 
he can have them taken up under his own inspection, he may 
get them with their whole root system practically intact, and 
can set them into the ground again within a short space of 
time. If this work is properly done, and the ground about the 
trees liberally mulched, the growth in an ordinary year will be 
but little checked, and cutting back wholly uncalled for. 

There is a good deal being said just now about the forma- 
tion of a ‘‘ Nursery Trust,” and perhaps this of itself will cause 
many who contemplate engaging in orchard work as their 
main business, to think seriously of growing their own stock. 
If this should be so, the organization of such a trust would not 
be without advantage. When one considers how simple a 
business, comparatively, the propagation of fruit-trees is, it is 
remarkable to note how few fruit-growers attempt to grow 
their trees from the start. Possibly the chief objection is 
found in the time supposed to be lost. This may be a good 
reason for buying a few trees to start with, in order to get an 
early supply for family use ; butif home propagation is started 
at the same time, the orchardist will soon discover that but 
little time need be lost. If he isin a great hurry, he may get 
his stocks, or even his root-grafts (or stocks in bud), from a 
nurseryman ; but if he at the same time begins with the seeds, 
growing his own stocks and grafting or budding them, expe- 
rience will demonstrate to him that the loss of time is mainly 
imaginary. 

From the necessity of the case, being without the means to 
buy many trees, I began in this way in my fortieth year, and 
expect next spring to complete the planting of a new orchard 
of 1,000 Apple-trees, begun two years ago, and I am now in 
my sixty-fourth year. Although laboring under the disadvan- 
tage of planting ina part of the country where no really iron-clad 
varieties were then known, and consequently having to replace 
nearly all of my earlier plantings during the first ten years, my 
oldest orchard has long been abundantly productive, even 
during the past unfavorable year. 

The advantage of a well-managed home nursery is, first, in 
the knowledge acquired in regard to the character of each 
variety from its youth up, and second, in acquiring skill in 
forming the heads of the trees, so that but little subsequent 
pruning, other than that of a pocket-knife, will be needed. An 
orchard so grown from the beginning is worth many times 
more than one which has required and received heavy prun- 
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ing in order to form a practicable top to each tree. A third 
advantage is in the opportunity to select the very best trees 
for planting. Seedling roots, even the best, differ among 
themselves. The union formed between stock and cionis not 
equally good in all cases; and there are other reasons why 
there is a great choice between individual trees in the best 
ee and such a choice the grower of his own trees alone 
has. 

But greater still is his opportunity, not only to plant properly, 
but to take up the trees with all their roots practically unin- 
jured and to set them out at once, with his own hands, in holes 
ready dug for them. Instead of being obliged to cut back all, 
ornearly all, of the previous year’s growth, it may be left with the 
assurance, if the work: is all well done, that a good growth will 
be made the same season. The cutting back at planting, so 
strongly insisted upon by commercial nurserymen and by 
most writers on the subject, is substantially a confession of 
the bad condition, comparatively, in which nursery trees are 
apt to reach the planter. ‘‘No growth the first year” has to 
be accepted as almost an axiomatic statement; but it will be 
found to have no reality when the practice I advise is care- 
fully followed. 

In the ‘“‘cold north,” except with the most perfectly iron-clad 
sorts, even the penknife cutting back of last year’s growth is 
followed by serious and permanent injury to the young tree. 
The cut surface blackens, in part, perhaps, in consequence of 
the aphids collecting upon it, and, I have sometimes thought, 
poisoning the wood by thin saccharine excretion, which affords 
a nidus for Fungi that subsequently attack the wood. Certain 
it is that on dissection these cut limbs show death, and even 
decay, the second and third seasons; and though a thrifty 
growth may follow, yet, when full-bearing age is reached, an 
overladen limb, breaking down, will reveal advanced decay. 
I find this even in such a hardy variety as the Wealthy; and 
rigid investigation with saw and knife traces it back directly to 
the shortening of the young growth at planting, so gen- 
erally taught by supposed experts in the business. 

Newport, Vt. T. H. Hoskins. 


Aquatics in the Flower Garden. 


DYES the past few years a great change has been effected 
in our parks and private gardens in the style of “bedding 
out” toward something more natural than the ribbon border 
or set patterns and pictures. It has also been found that bold 
masses of foliage, combined with flowering plants, have a 
much more pleasing effect than when flowers alone are used. 
The Public Garden in Boston was much admired last sum- 
mer, with beds of foliage plants representing the badges of 
the different army corps that visited that city, but there were 
no beds so effective or graceful as those by the side of the cen- 
tre wall over the bridge, which were filled with sub-tropical 
foliage plants. These beds doubtless cost less labor and 
required less attention than the smallest of the badge beds. 
Very effective groups can be made by the liberal use of 


‘aquatics, Palms, Cannas and other large-leaved and strong- 


growing plants. Musas are very effective in sheltered spots, 
where the leaves are not torn by the winds. Among aquatics 
the Nelumbitum speciosum, or, as itis more generally known, 
Egyptian Lotus, takes the front rank. This is the largest of 
Water Lilies, with the exception of Victoria regia, but it has 
the advantage over the latter in being hardy, and can be grown 
in almost any garden. It is a strong grower and a rambler, 
and requires to be kept under control in the flower-garden or 
in the Lily-pond with other aquatics, as the roots spread so 
fast that it would soon crowd out all others. Almost any kind 
of tank will answer to grow it in, provided there is a depth of 
about three feet of water and brick walls or divisions to keep 
the plants within limit. About a foot of soil, composed of old 
sods and rotten cow manure, will be needed, and the planting 
should be done about the 1st of May or as soon as growth 
commences. The tank should be filled gradually with water 
as the plants grow, and on the approach of winter, if the water 
is deep enough to save the roots from freezing, it may be left 
in the tank; if not, the water should be drawn off, and the 
plants covered with leaves, salt hay, or litter to protect them. 
This makes a grand background in a tank where hardy and 
tropical Nymphzeas are grown, or a stately object by itself, or 
in large tanks and lakes in parks. The native and hardy kinds 
of Nympheea are all worthy of a place in the aquatic garden. 
The pink Cape Cod Lily is especially fine, and the white Euro- 
pean Water Lily (WV. alba candidissima) is the largest hardy 
white variety, a most profuse bloomer and a chaste and ex- 
quisite flower. Too much cannot be said for the new yellow 
variety, WV. Warliacea, which is perfectly hardy and of easy 
culture. The habit of the plant is like VV. alba candidissima. 


—— 
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It is a robust grower, flowering freely the entire season, with 
a beautiful flower, with broad petals of a light yellow 
color, and bright orange stamens. It is a great acquisi- 
tion. These require no protection in winter, but to save the 
masonry-work of a tank leaves or evergreen branches or 
other litter may be used to cover the edges. All tropical 
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mass. In either case it requires a good rich soil and moisture. 
It forms a beautiful contrast to the deep green and metallic 
shades of Cannas. This plant and the Egyptian Lotus have a 
very remote antiquity, and figure constantly as sacred plants 
in early Egyptian art. Both were very useful aside from their 
ceremonial and religious uses, the Papyrus furnishing the 


Fig. 17 —Forsythia suspensa trained on a Porch at Wellesley.—See page 74. 


Nymphzas can be grown in the same tanks, either planted 
out or grown in tubs, plunged in the tank, but these cannot be 
safely planted till June, and must be taken out in the fall and 
protected in a greenhouse. 

The Egyptian Papyrus is another very interesting plant, 
either to grow in water or to plant in a border grouped in a 


material for paper and ropes, of which samples are found in 
the Egyptian tombs. The Lotus-seeds were eaten and the 
roots cooked as we cook potatoes. The Japanese and Chinese 
to-day plant the Lotus in the fields after the rice has been 
harvested and use the roots as food. There is a tradi- 
tion that the American Indians used both the seeds and 
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roots of the American Yellow Lotus, Welumdézum luteum, for 
food. 

Associated with Aquatics and in the rear of the tank, speci- 
men Palms, Rubber-plants, Cannas, Ricinus, Caladiums, 
Phormiums, with Arundos, Bamboos, Eulalias and other 
hardy ornamental grasses, in single plants or clumps, are most 
picturesque. Many other plants will suggest themselves to 
lovers ot flowers tor use near the water edge and in suitable 
places. Spirzas, Iris, Acorus, Sagittarias, Cyperus and others 
may be planted beside Aquatics that require shallow water, such 
as Limnocharis, Pontederia, Pestia, etc. In half-shady places 
some of the fine foliaged Begonias and Caladiums planted 
along with hardy Ferns are very beautiful. If water can be 
combined with rock work it will give a much more pleasing 
effect in sub-tropical gardening. Foliage plants can be used 
in a variety of ways, and some of the commonest plants can 
be made most effective and to harmonize with plants of greater 


rarity if judiciously introduced. : 
Dongan Hills, S. I. W. Tricker. 


Perennial Gaillardias. 


V ITHIN the past few years Gaillardias as hardy plants have 

become well known among those who cultivate such 
plants extensively, but the decorative value of the perennial 
Gaillardias is not so generally appreciated as it should be. 
The ease with which they may be raised, and the short time 
required to secure an abundance of flowers, are strong points 
in their favor, and the various uses to which the flowers are 
adapted when cut, owing to their durability, is another reason 
why they should be widely grown. The perennial Gaillardias 
are the offspring of G. artstata, a North American species 
which is found over a wide area in the western states, and 
although in cultivation for anumber of years, it is only recently 
that it has been taken in hand for development, and the results 
are so far most satisfactory. It is not the best way, in com- 
mencing to grow Gaillardias, to get expensive named kinds. 
Our first attempt at their culture was to import a dozen 
named varieties; the greater portion arrived dead, and 
those which survived were not to be compared with others 
obtained later from seed. To those who have not hitherto 
grown these plants we would say procure at once, if heat is at 
disposal, a packet of Gaillardia grandifiora and sow thinly in 
boxes, and, as soon as the young plants are large enough to 
handle, pot them off singly in small pots, and, when weather 
permits, plant them out where they are to stay, and they will 
flower the same season. There is a great advantage in potting 
the young seedlings, as their roots are very delicate and -do 
not bear the disturbance which is unavoidable in transplanting 
when the young seedlings are placed in flats. Should any 
variety of special merit in the opinion of the cultivator occur, 
the particular one may easily be perpetuated by means of root- 
cuttings. To do this the plant must be carefully lifted, the 
roots preserved and placed in sand in the propagating bench, 
and, it not covered too deep and kept moist, they willspeedily 
commence to grow and make plants that may be treated as 
young seedlings. We have always found all the perennial 
kinds of Gaillardia, including the variety known as G. Temple- 
ana, to come readily from seed, though the reverse has been 
asserted. It is just possible that seed of perennial varieties 
may be offered under other names than G. grandifiora. This 
need not cause any hesitation, for the hardy kinds, under what- 
ever name, are all derived from G. aristata, which is, so far 
as I know, the only hardy perennial species in cultivation, 
though several others are enumerated by Gray, in the ‘‘ Synop- 


tical Flora.” 
125, O; OV WOE, 


South Lancaster, Mass. 
Notes from the Harvard Botanic Garden. 


fESCHYNANTHUS SPLENDIDUS.—The A®schynanthuses are 
tropical epiphytes which require stove treatment. The stems 
usually trail or hang down, and they are furnished with oppo- 
siteleaves. Their trailing stemsrender them very appropriate 
plants for cultivation in hanging baskets. The plant here 
mentioned, however, has cylindrical stems of somewhaterect, 
scandent growth, and elliptic-lanceolate, pale green leaves, 
about three inches in length, occasionally arranged in whorls 
of three. Itis a hybrid of garden origin. The flowers are 
borne in dense terminal clusters. The corolla consists of a 
curved tube three inches long, widening toward the five-lobéd 
mouth, which is three-fourths of an inch across, the color 
orange-yellow at the base and scarlet at the top, with brownish 
marks on the three lower lobes. The creainy white pistil, 
with large circular stigma, protrudes an inch beyond the co- 
rolla and adds to the pleasing character of the flower. This 
plant usually blooms twice a year, once early in spring and 
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again late in summer. Every young branch will produce a 
cluster of the showy flowers, which retain their full-blown 
beauty for several weeks. The plant should be grown in a 
pot and trained toa rafter or trellis ; it is most effective in this 
way. Fibrous peat, with the addition ofa little rough charcoal, 
is the most satisfactory material for potting. Cuttings planted 
in sandy soil, and kept moist ina close propagating box, will 
take root quickly. 

JASMINUM SAMBAC.—The Arabian Jasmine, as this species is 
commonly called, is an old occupant of greenhouses. It isa 
stove plant of free climbing habit, the opposite, ovate-acu- 
minate, cordate, rich green leaves, with very short petioles, 
measuring between two and three inches in length. The 
leaves are so closely arranged upon the stem that they often 
overlap. The pure white, salver-tormed flowers are deliciously 
fragrant, and they are borne in clusters of about five on the 
little branches, which proceed from the axil of almost every © 
leaf on vigorous young growth. The tubeisan inch in length ; 
the limb an inch and three-quarters across, divided into about 
eight oblong, reflexed segments. The flowers are most 
abundant during the latter part of summer, but old-established 
plants are almost continuously in bloom. This plant is seen 
at its best when trained somewhat loosely to a pillar or rafter, 
and, although more at home in a prepared border, it succeeds 
very well under pot-culture. It is propagated by inserting cut- 
tings, prepared from the half-rpened growth, in sandy soil. 
There are two other quite distinct varieties of this Jasmine. 
One of these has semi-double or double flowers ; it is of de- 
cidedly bushy habit, and therefore better adapted for pot-cul- 
ture than the species. The name of the remaining variety, 7. 
Sambac trifoliatum, affords all necessary description of the plant. 

JATROPHA PANDUR#FOLIA.—A miscellaneous collection of 
stove plants is much enlivened during autumn and winter by 
the scarlet flowers of this free-growing shrub. The stem is 
woody, and, unless the tip is pinched out occasionally during 
active growth, of a somewhat rambling character ; indeed, 
there is a tendency toward lankiness where this course is not 
pursued. The alternate leaves are green above and much 
paler on the under side. The specific name, meaning fiddle- 
ieaved, indicates an outline which is common to them, but far 
from constant. The blade of the leaf is from three to four 
inches in length and toothed at the base, where it sometimes 
deviates from the regularform in being lobed orangular. The 
bright flowers, with five obovate petals, are rather more than 
an inch across, and treely borne in terminal cymes on a pe- 
duncle four inches long. The’ plant was introduced from 
Cuba, about 1800, by Mr. J. Fraser, at whose nursery in the 
vicinity of London it flowered shortly afterward for the first 
time in England. Cuttings of the young branches root freely 
in sandy soil with the aid of moderate bottom heat. When 
rooted the plants should be potted in a mixture of loam, peat, 
old cow manure and sand, in equal parts, and placed in a 
sunny part of a house in which a stove temperature is main- 
tained, after having been started into growth in a more shady 
position. $. acuminata is a synonym frequently met with. 

Cambridge, Mass. ML. Barker. 


Freesia xanthospila.—A plant of this favorite Hower now in 
bloom does not differ in habit from others of the family. The 
scapes are furnished with five or six Howers produced in suc- 
cession. The individual flowers are pure white, with a small . 
blotch of yellow on one of the segments. The segments 
are narrower than in /. refracta, spike-shaped, narrowing 
abruptly into a long and rather slender tube. The flowers are 
rather more graceful and elegant than those of the more com- 
mon species. &. refracta alba is now a very popular flower 
and widely cultivated, as it is so easily managed, butit seems to 
be inconstant in its markings; some forms are entirely white, 
and others vary from a slight blotch of orange at the base of 
tube to a considerable marking on the segments. /. Leichd- 
lini, which also varies from this variety in its form, is usually 
suffused with orange-yellow in allits parts. /. Fostert seems 
nearly, if not quite, identical with this variety, but is said to 
bloom later. 

Elizabeth, N. J. G. 


Begonia Winter Gem is one of several useful winter-flow- 


_ ering hybrids raised by Messrs. Veitch by crossing B. Socotrana 


with others. It was exhibited in beautiful condition by the 
raisers at a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and proved its superiority over almost all other 
Begonias by the way it has weathered the fogs and dark- 
ness of this winter. The plant is scarcely a foot high, and it 
has rich, glossy green leaves and graceful, almost erect, scapes 
ot regular bright crimson flowers. 
Socotrana and all hybrids from it is that of retaining their flow- 


A peculiar character of B. = 
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ers until they wither. I have seen Begonia Winter Gem and 
its brother hybrid, Begonia John Heal, bear their flowers fully 


six weeks before they fade. Z 
London. A.S, 


Correspondence. 


Winter Notes from North Carolina. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The Yellow Jasmine (Yasminum fruticans), a low 
shrub from southern Europe, has been constantly in flower 
for two weeks or more, notwithstanding the coldest night of 
the winter came within this time. Spirea prunifolia also 
showed a few flowers in January. Shepherd’s Purse (Capse/la 
Bursa-Pastoris) and the little Dead Nettle (Lamium amplext- 
caule), so common in some gardens of southern Massachu- 
setts, are also in bloom. I observed one plant of the Trailing 
Arbutus (£figea repens) and one otf Asarum Virginicum in 
full flower; but the former was well budded, and our New 
England plants would have bloomed with half as much mild 
weather. Both of the Hepaticas grow here (Anemone acutiloba 
and A. Hepatica), but with handsomer mottled and colored 
leaves than those farther north, owing, no doubt, to their 
being so much exposed to the sun in winter. They do not 
bloom here, however, in the first warm sunny days, as plants 
in New England do, but seem to wait for the proper time, 
whatever the weather may be. And this seems to be the 
habit of most native plants here. The same number of warm 
days in New England, with no frostin the ground, would bring 
out almost all of our first spring flowers. 

Both of the species of Ginger Root common to this locality 
(Asarum Virginicum and A. artfolium) are scattered through 
the woods of the lower elevations. Nowhere abundantas A. 
Canadense often is in New England, but almost everywhere, 
in moist, well drained, shaded soil, a sprinkling of them will 
be found, with their shiny, mottled green leaves as handsome 
as at any season. Several troublesome weeds here are some- 
times cultivated north. On dry, cultivated soil, in places, the 
Passion Flower (fassifiora incarnata) is as common as the 
Canada Thistle is in parts of northern New England. The 
Cypress Vine (Quamoclit coccinea), Small Morning Glory (/po- 
mea Nil) and J. lacunosa are troublesome weeds in many cul- 
tivated fields. On the mountain-sides the Wild Potato Vine, 
or Man-of-the-Earth (£. ganduratza), is abundant. 

One species of the Greenbrier (S7zzlax glauca) is very abun- 
dant here, its leaves and fruit often persistent through the 
winter. The leaf is ovate, and sometimes cordate in outline, 
and turns to a reddish purple. These, with its black grape- 
like fruit, which it sometimes bears in great abundance, make 
the plant an interesting one as seen growing along the mar- 
gins of thickets, but one who tries to penetrate these thickets, 
and finds himself arrested by its stout prickles, soon loses his 
admiration for its beauty. There are places, no doubt, where it 
might be used to good advantage, but the possibilityofits spread- 
ing beyond its intended bounds might overbalance its merits. 

The American Holly (ex opfaca) shows the handsomest- 
foliage of any native tree | have seen here. It is not abun- 
dant, but scattered specimens are found along the bottoms of 
ravines in which brooks flow, and also occasionally in the 
open country along the margins of streams. I have seen only 
two or three specimens in fruit. The severe frost of last March 


seems to have prevented its fruiting. 
ane, ° F. H. Horsford. 


Winter Flowers in California. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—The earliest herald of the new year here is the Chinese 
Narcissus. Mongolian washermen are quite liberal with their 
national flower, and many specimens, after having blossomed 
once in water, have been turned out-of-doors, and blossom 
annually inthe open border. They have been in flower now for 
several weeks. To-day one of my Trumpet Major Narcissus 
isin bloom. The Violets commenced to blossom when the 
cool weather set in. They have kept flowering ever since, and 
now are quite full, The Pansies, too, anda bed of Verbenas, 
in a warm situation, have bloomed in a desultory sort of a way 
all winter, and now present quite a bright appearance. A 
plant which seems strangely out of season is a Polyanthus, 
which threw out stray flowers late in the fall and is still in 
blossom. The Roses, too, feel the influence of the warm spell, 
and their buds are swelling. There was a Rose carnival at 
Pasadena, in the southern part of the state, about the New 
Year, but we wait tijl May for our Roses. 


Ukiah, Cal. Carl Purdy. 
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Inecent Publications: 


Die Krankhetten und Beschaddigungen unserer landwirt- 
schaftlichen Kulturpflanzen. Von Dr. Oskar Kirchner. Stutt- 
gart, 1890. 8vo, pp. 637. 

The number of treatises on plant diseases which have 
appeared in Germany in recent years is so large that one 
could hardly expect any novelty in the method of treating the 
subject. In this well-printed and neatly bound volume the 
author has, however, arranged his material on a plan which 
differs considerably from that of previous works. In the first 
part, under the heading of Grains, Fodder-plants, Fruit-trees, 
etc., are arranged the principal plants known in the agriculture 
and horticulture of Germany, and under each species is given 
a popular account of the more frequent morbid appearances, 
as spots, distortions, tumors, etc., with the name of the fungus 
or insect which causes them. The plan might be called a 
dichotomous key to morbid appearances, and, except in its 
more detailed character, resembles the synoptical keys com- 
mon in botanical manuals. A key to morbid appearances is, 
as far as we know, quite novel, certainly on such a large scale 
as the present. The second part of the book is a condensed 
account of the principal genera of injurious fungi, with a few 
genera of parasitic phenogams, and the genera of injurious 
worms, insects and snails. Under each genus is a description 
of the species mentioned in the first part of the book, cross 
references being made by bracketed numbers. 

The plan is certainly simple, and, if practicable, the work 
must be of good service to those who have little previous 
knowledge of fungi and insects. Whether really practicable 
or not experience alone can decide. But fungi are so numer- 
ous and complicated that it may perhaps be doubted whether 
the unlearned reader could be supposed to follow the key with 
any great degree of confidence. If it should happen, as might 
easily be the case, that he had before him something not in the 
key, he would go hopelessly astray. For those who know 
something of fungi, the present key is cumbersome and less 
accurate than other methods found in previous works. Since 
there are no figures to aid the beginner, and he must depend 
on the text alone, we shall look with interest to know whether 
in practice the plan works well, for, if it proves to be a good 
one, it is likely to be adopted by future writers. 


Exhibitions. 
Orchids at Short Hills, New Jersey. 


LL last week the United States Nurseries were receiving 

visitors at the invitation of the proprietors, Messrs. Pitcher 
& Manda. Many persons from distant cities were there, and 
every one was repaid for the journey by the abundant display 
of Orchids in flower. In the chain of houses, 425 feet long, 
the Cypripediums were most numerous, the plants in flower 
numbering a scant dozen less than 700, while the Cattleyas 
flowering in brighter groups mustered 567 strong. These 
numbers give some idea of the extent of the exhibition, while 
the neatness of the whole, with the skillful arrangement and 
perfect health of the plants, made it unusually attractive in 
quality throughout. 

In so extensive a collection, it is, of course, impossible to 
name all the plants of special merit. The 126 varieties of 
Cypripedium in flower, for instance, would naturally include 
most of the standard sorts which flower at this time. Perhaps 
the searcher for novelties would be most interested in the 
varieties Electra, Pitcherianum and Galatea, all good in their 
different types, and all flowering now for the first time in this 
country. Some hybrids between C. venustum and C. Boxallii 
were interesting. They were raised in this establishment, and 
the extent to which the production of new seedlings is carried 
on is appreciated by the visitor when he is introduced into a 
house where 1,700 seedlings are growing. Some of the Cypri- 
pediums are coming into bloom now about two years after the 
seed was sown. One of the hybrid Dendrobiums raised 
here is now in flower. It is from D. Rukerz, fertilized by 
D, nobile. 

Other noteworthy Dendrobiums in bloom were the rare 
white form of D. densiflarum, large specimens of D. ¢thyrst- 
florum and D. Wardianum grandiflorum, There were fine 
varieties of D. Ainsworthii, and the variety Wallichianum of 
D. nobile. 

The pick of the Angreecums was a large specimen of A. 
sesquipedale, with seven of its great white star-like fowers 
open at once. A good plant of the white variety of Celogyne 
cristata, and some fine varieties of C. flaccida were the attrac- 
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tions offered by this genus ; and among Cymbidiums there were 
good specimens of C. giganteum, C. Lowianum and its dark 
purple variety. The choice Cattleyas were varieties of C. 
Percivalliana, one specimen showing twenty-seven flowers, 
and some exquisite forms of C. sfeciosissima. 
About the best of the Masdevallias in bloom was the large- 
flowered variety of JZ. Vertchiana, and the best of the Lycastes 
were some plants of Z. /ana and the ever-pleasing white va- 
riety of Z. Skinneri. There were some fifty fine Odontoglos- 
sums in flower, one of them a grand specimen of O. Pescazorei, 
and some specially elegant varieties of O. crispum. The best 
Oncidium was a really splendid plant of O. splendidum, and 
of the Phalanopses a specimen ot P. Schillerianum, witha 
spike thirty inches long and bearing thirty-four flowers, took 
the lead, followed by good specimens of P. Stuartiana and 
P. amabilis Dayana. There were many other things besides 
Orchids to see, but these plants should not be left without 
mention, of a magnificent specimen of Vanda gigantea, some 
fine examples of V. ¢ricolor and Rollins’ variety of this species. 
Outside of the Orchid houses the visitors found the greatest 
delight in the long structure, where they walked under an 
almost interminable line of arching fronds of Tree-Ferns and 
the spreading leaves of great Palms, with Musas, Draczenas, 
Encephalartos and other plants grown for graceful effects of 
foliage. The houses branching off from this were each de- 
voted to some special plants—one to Anthuriums, another to 
Pandanus Veitchit and Dracznas, a third to Camellias and 
Azaleas, a fourth to Cocos and Kentias, and so on. Perhaps 
the most interesting of these contained a broad central bench, 
devoted throughout its entire length of a hundred feet to 
Araucarias. The middle row of these was of a uniform 
height of some four feet, the outer rows growing shorter 
toward either side. The perfect evenness of the plants, with 
the delicate texture and color of their foliage, made a long, 
regular mound of soft green which was strangely beautiful. 
New York. Ss 


Meetings of Societies. 
lowa State Horticultural Society. 


HE twenty-fifth annual meeting of this Society, at its 

rooms in the’state capitol at Des Moines, was largely 
attended, and although a series of severe winters has given 
a check to fruit-growing in the state, and many orchards 
have been killed, yet two mild winters have once more 
given good fruits and renewed hope. The apple industry 
in parts of southern Iowa is now fairly prosperous, and 
there are many large commercial orchards there. In 
northern lowa, aside from some of the new Russian varie- 
ties, only the Oldenburg, Tetofsky, Wealthy and Whitney 
Number 20 can be recommended for general planting. 
The sum of $2,000 was appropriated by the Society for 
horticultural experimentation next year, and it was decided 
to continue on an enlarged scale the work of last year in 
crossing and hybridizing, with the hope of producing va- 
rieties of fruits which are better adapted to the various 
climates of the state. The following officers were elected : 
President, Eugene Secor ; Secretary and Director of Experi- 
ment Stations, G. B. Brackett; and Treasurer, Henry 
Strohm. 


PLUMS AND CHERRIES FOR THE FARMER’S ORCHARD, 


Mr. H. A. Terry, of Crescent City, lowa, delivered an ad- 
dress on this subject, from which we make the following 
extract: 

“Tt is a well-known fact that the Sweet Cherry and the 
European Plum have not been grown successfully on the 
fine loam soils of the west, but on the clay soils on the 
eastern side of the state they are grown quite success- 
fully. I have been experimenting for several years with 
many varieties of Plums, but my main successes have been 
with the American varieties. I have much faith in some 
of the Russian and Japan varieties, however, as they seem 
much hardier in tree and fruit-bud than any of the older 
European varieties. The following list of American Plums I 


can recommend for general planting in the farmer’s orchard,’ 


and the names are arranged in the order of their ripening : 
Milton, a new variety, and the earliest of the Chickasaw class, has 
large, bright red fruit. The tree is a fine upright grower, very 
hardy and productive. Wild Goose is the well-known variety 
nextin earliness, and very goodforculinary use. ForestGarden 
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follows close after Wild Goose, and is a fine dessert or cooking 
fruit. The tree isa strong grower, perfectly hardy and wonder- 
fully productive. The fruit is a light mottled red, with a very 
thin skin, and is superior for canning. De Soto is a native of 
Wisconsin, with large yellow fruit, which becomes red when 
over-ripe. It is excellent in quality and unexcelled for canning. 
Rollingstone originated in Minnesota. The tree is hardy and 
productive of medium-sized free-stone fruit of excellent 
quality. The Wolf is.a strong, rather upright grower, very 
hardy and productive of large, rather dark red, firm, free-stone 
fruit of good quality. Hawkeye, another new variety, hasdone 
well wherever it has been tried. The tree is a vigorous grower, 
upright while young, but becoming more spreading with age, 
very hardy and productive. The fruit is of largest size and 
finest quality; it is light red, mottled with darker red ;-the 
whole fruit becomes dark red when fully ripe. The firmness 
and large size of the fruit make it very desirable for canning. 
Forest Rose is a late variety, with fruit of good size and good 
quality. The coloris dark red, like that ofthe old Miner, of which 
itis a seedling. It bearsabundantly, and the fruit keeps well. 
Maquoketa is another seedling of Miner, with fruit a trifle 
larger than its parent, and is one of the best for culinary pur- 
poses. . If the farmer wishes to prolong the plum season he 
should plant a few trees of the Moseman, probably the latest 
variety in cultivation. The fruit is only medium in size, of a 
bright shining scarlet, and it ripens in early October, but will 
keep fresh until November. The tree is vigorous and most 
productive. The fruit is not of the first quality. Its chief 
value consists in the lateness of its season and its great pro- 
ductiveness. 

“The list of really valuable Cherries is not a long one, but 
two or three of the old sorts would pay to plant, even if one 
has to replant, say every ten years. . Early Richmond, Dyehouse 
and English Morello are all good varieties, but are not long- 
lived trees, and will require to be renewed every ten or twelve 
years. The Russian varieties that have been sent from the 
State Agricultural College seem to be hardier and more en- 
during for our severe climate. Among the most promising 
varieties so far in our state is the Wragg, introduced by Mr. 
John Wragg, of Dallas County. The fruit is a little larger than 
English Morello and of fine quality. Another Russian variety 
is a hardy and handsome tree, with fruit of finest quality, 
which ripens eight to fifteen days earlier than Early Richmond. 
The cherries are large, light red, and they hang on sfems two 
to three inches long in a convenient way for picking. If it has 
a name I do not know it.” 


CROSSING AND HYBRIDIZING FOR FRUIT. 


An address on this subject was delivered by Mr. N. E. Han- 
son, who did much practical work in this direction under the 
direction of the Society Jast year. He said: 

“Much excellent work has been done in improving flowers, 
garden vegetables, grapes and some of the small fruits by 
hybridizing and cross-breeding, but comparatively little worl 
has been done with the orchard fruits, because results are not 
so quickly reached, and we have been satisfied with chance 
seedlings and allowed insects and the wind to do most of the 
work for us. But the peculiar climate of the north-west re- 
quires especial care in originating new varieties better adapted 
to this vast region. The indiscriminate sowing of seeds is an 
expensive lottery. Breeders of animals select the parents, 
why should not breeders of plants do the same? Crossing 
and hybridizing plants is a method of abridging the process 
of evolution by introducing new elements of variation. The 
primitive types peculiar to each region shouid be used, if 
possible, for one side of the cross to impart hardiness, be- 
cause they have become fully adapted to the environment by 
centuries of selection. The cultivated types should be used 
to impart size, beauty and quality of fruit. 

“In conducting a series of experiments in crossing fruits for 
this Society last year I adopted the following general method: 
About twenty-four hours before the flower opened the stamens 
were removed with a pair of small forceps or pincers, such as 
are used in botanical laboratory work. In practice, only the 
anthers are removed, leaving most of the filaments. Gen- 
erally, only two flowers in each cluster of Apple-blossoms 
‘were operated upon; the others were removed. Blossoms 
growing on a Strong spur were preferred to those near or at 
the end of a limb. Most, or all, of the petals were removed 
to give easier access to the stamens. A one-pound thin ma- 
nilla paper sack, with bottom squared so it could stand on a 
level surface, was then used to cover the blossoms and pro- 
tect them from insects and foreign pollen. The next day the 
sack was removed, pollen applied to the stigmas with a 
camel’s-hair brush, and the sack replaced. This time it 
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should be fastened with fine wire, such as is used for nursery- 
tree labels, because pins fail to hold the sacks satisfactorily in 
heavy storms. In about two or three weeks the paper sacl< 
should be removed anda sack of mosquito netting substituted. 
The paper sacks will withstand the ordinary wind and rain 
storms of an entire summer and fall, but the fruit does not 
hold on as well as when mosquito- netting sacks are used, 
soon after the fruit has set, to give access to sunshine and air. 

“Tn crossing Grapes, from fifteen to thir ty flowers were left in 
each cluster. I found that pollenizing could be pertormed to 
good advantage by taking clusters of bloom just opened and 
fastening them with string and fine wire in close proximity to 
the emasculated clusters. This was much easier than gather- 
ing the pollen and applying it with a camel’s-hair ‘brush. 
Paper sacks were used until the grapes were well set, then 
mosquito netting. 

comin principal work was with the native Crab (Pyrus coro- 
maria). The two representatives of this species used were a 
large-fruited variety growing on the grounds of Mr. B. A. 
Mathews, at Knoxville, lowa, and the Soulard Crab. Pollen was 
applied of the following fourteen varieties: William’ s Favorite, 
Jonathan, Ben Davis, ~ Pound Sweet, White Pippin, Willow 
Twig, Roman Stem, Summer Pearmain, Grimes’ Golden, Red 
Stripe, Haas, Mother, Munson’s Sweet, American Beauty or 
Sheriff. Sixty-eight fr uits were obtained, containing 235 seeds. 
The hope is that we can combine the hardiness of the wild 
Crab with the size, quality and color of the cultivated Apple. 
If this be not accomplished by the first crosses the work: is to 
be continued, using these as a foundation. 

“The work with the Soulard was done near Des Moines, and 
its pollen was applied to the Red Stripe, Summer Pearmain, 
Ben Davis, Jonathan, Early Joe, Haas, Plum’s Cider, Lowell. 
One hundred and forty-one fruits, containing 590 seeds, were 
obtained. 

“The general theory followed in this work is that hardiness 
is imparted by the seed-bearing parent; quality and size by the 
pollen-bearing parent. But, to test the theory, Rawles’ Janet 
was pollenized with Mr. Mathews’ Crab, and twenty-nine 
apples, containing 111 seeds, were obtained. With the Rasp- 
berries ‘the chief aim was to combine the earliness of Tyler 
and Marlboro with the size and quality of Shaffer's Colossal and 
Antwerp, and to improve the color and shipping qualities of 
Shaffer's. With the Blackberries the aim was to increase the 
hardiness and improve the fruitand habit of growth. The wild 
Blackberry was crossed with Snyder and Stone’s Hardy, and the 
cultivated” Blackberry with Lucretia and Windom Dewberries. 
The purpose is to obtain a variety with fruit as large as the 
Lucretia Dewberry or Erie Blackberry, and with a halE- reclin- 
ing habit, so as to keep the berries out of the dirt, and yet 
make winter protection easy where that is necessary ; also to 
combine the hardiness of Snyder with the quality of Taylor’s 
Prolific. 

«The Blackberry and Raspberry were hybridized, and berries 
of both were obtained. These two species have been united 
before this by Saunders, Carman and others, but, so far as I 
know, no valuable variety has been obtained. The union 
appears to be.too violent. But the plants produced have not 
all fruited, and, perhaps, success may yet be attained. Prob- 
ably the best results will be from seedlings of these hybrid 
fruits ; that is, by partial reversion the plant will be largely of 
one species, but retaining some desirable characteristic of the 
other species, thus giving it a special value. 

“With Grapes the plan was to combine the earliness of Wor- 
den, Cottage, Champion and Moore’s Early with the fine quality 
of Empire State, Salem, Agawam and Vergennes. Worden 
was the chief variety used as the pistillate parent, because it 
combines, in a pre-eminent degree, hardiness, earliness and 
productiveness.” 


STONE FRUITS AND THEIR PROPAGATION. 


Professor J. L. Budd, in speaking on this subject, said that 
none of the varieties of Cherries first introduced into Iowa 
from south-west Europe have proved really satisfactory except 
in a few favorable locations. Some ofthe varieties introduced 
by the lowa Agricultural College from north-east Germany and 
Russia promise well in parts of Iowa and the north-west, 
where the older varieties have failed to live. As for propa- 
gation of the Cherry, root-grafting on Mazzard is better here 
than budding on Mahaleb. ~ Promising hardy stocks are Prunus 
Pennsyluanica, Prunus pumila and east European forms of the 
Morello. European experience favors growing all the stone 
fruits on their own roots, especially from root-cuttings. Suc- 
cessful experiments in growing stone fruits from short root- 
cuttings have recently been carried on at the lowa Agricultural 
College. The Myrobalan, Black Damson and St. Julien have 
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proved failures as budding stocks for the Plum in the west, 
because they are not hardy and are liable to root-kill in the 
nursery. Native Plum stocks of the type of De Soto, Wolf, 
Wyant, Hawkeye, etc., are the best stocks obtainable for 
western use for the native and foreign varieties. 

Sun-sceald and gumiming of the stem can be-ayoided in a 
large measure by growing the trees in bush form with very 
low stems, those not more than a foot high being preferable. 
Trees on tender stocks should be set from four to six inches 
deeper than they stood in the nursery, to protect the roots and 
to encourage the emission of roots from the scion. One-year 
trees of the stone fruits are best for planting in orchard. 
Regular bearing is promoted by mixed planting of several 
varieties to insure better pollenization of blossoms. 


FORESTRY FOR THE NORTH-WEST. 

The following extracts are from the address of Mr. C. F. 
Gardner, of Osage, Iowa : 

“In a prairie region lilke ours it is useless to plant trees until 
the sod has been turned and completely rotted and the soil 
mellowed. On an open prairie the first requisite is protection 
against winds. The ground for shelter-belts should be pre- 
pared first, and rapid-growing evergreens planted. My planisto 
plow a strip not less than a rod wide, enclosing the area to be 
planted in forest. I go over this strip with a pulverizer until 
the soil is in fit condition to plant Onion seeds, and then plow 
a deep furrow, perfectly straight, on the line of the proposed 
hedge-row. In this furrow I set the trees, digging deeper with 
a a spade when necessary, so that the trees will stand a little 
deeper than they grew in the nursery. Trees about eighteen 
inches high that have been transplanted should be chosen. 

“I would recommend the following selection of shelter-trees 
in the order of their merit: White Pine, Norway Spruce, 
White Spruce, Scotch Pine, Red Cedar and Arbor Vite. 
Plant White Pine or Scotch Pine not more than two feet apart 
in the row, the other varieties not more than eighteen inches. 
This gives a chance, in thinning, to leave the Pine at eight feet 
apart and the others six feet. The thinning must be done 
before the plants begin to crowd ; either transplant them or 
cut them out. 

“ After planting the ground should be kept absolutely free 
from grass and weeds ; but it should be cultivated very shal- 
low, never more than two inches deep, and less than that if 
possible. Go over this belt with a hoe as many times as 
necessary during the season. 

“ After the wind-breal is started prepare the enclosed area for 
the planting of forest-trees. Free the surface from all clods, 
corn-stalks and rubbish. Mark off, in rows four feet apart, 
rows running east and west. Plant no tree within twenty-four | 
fect of the wind-break already planted. This space should be™ 
planted with Corn, Potatoes or Beans. By Bi nene | in this way 
the wind-break or the forest-trees will never be broken down 
by drifting snow. In winters where the fall of snow is heavy, 
accompanied with high winds, it is not unusual for the snow 
to pile up from. twelve to fifteen feet deep on the side of the 
wind-break opposite the direction from which the wind comes. 
Such volumes of snow are extremely liable to crush everything 
beneath them, as we have found to our cost. 

“The Black Walnut, Butternut and Ash should be interspersed 
with the other varieties, as their foliage is not dense enough 
to properly shade the ground during the earlier stages of their 
growth. Always plant two or three times as many seeds as 
the number of seedlings you desire, for there is always a loss 
from miice, birds, accidents, ete. The trees should stand, at 
the end of the first year, not more than six or twelve inches 
apart. Theendtobeattained at first is to have the groundcom- 
pletely shaded as soon as possible. When this is secured, at 

all stages of growth thereafter, the thinning process should be 
so conducted as to keep it covered. At the end of the 
second year the plants ought to be thinned to two feet in the 
row. 


Upon the same subject Mr. M. E. Hinckley said that there 
was little waste land in north-western Lowa, and while each 
acre in grass or grain yields immediate income people will not 
plant timber extensively, and yet, except in the newer sections, 
itis rare to see a farm without some trees. One to five, and 
sometimes ten, and rarely twenty, acres are found in groves. 
These groves are composed almost entirely of native trees, 
with some White Willow and Catalpa. Trees on Jow land are 
noticeably most vigorous. The Black Walnut bears when ten 
years old, and the White Ash at fifteen years gives a sticl fit 
for a wagon tongue. Two acres of Maple and Willow furnish 
a family With fuel for a year, renewing itself as needed. The 
Catalpa comes short of expectation, and its introduction in this 
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region was probably a calamity, for if the money and labor 
expended upon this tree had been directed to other species we 
should have had something more valuable. 

The errors of the past have been a neglect of proper cultiva- 
tion and thinning, either of which is ruinous. The obstacles 
to interest in forestry are: (1) Remote profits; few people are 
making investments for their children when there is no cer- 
tainty that real estate will remain in the family. Indeed, when 
the proverbial restlessness of the American citizen is consid- 
ered, the probabilities are the other way. (2) The tenant sys- 
tem of land cultivation, which is on the increase. (3) Recent 
losses by drought have discouraged planters. Thorough cul- 
tivation, or if this is not possible, a heavy mulch of straw as 
a substitute, will alone secure success. 


Mr. John Wragg said that for lowa farmers a shelter belt 
could be most rapidly and cheaply grown by planting one row 
of Norway Spruce and one of Scotch Pine. One of these 
makes a rapid upright growth, while density is secured by the 
other. A more beautiful belt is made by planting two rows of 
White Pine and one row of White Spruce, the latter on the 
leeward side. Care should be taken, however, that the Black 
Spruce, an altogether inferior tree, is not substituted for the 
White Spruce. Red Cedar yields the quickest returns for 
posts, and the Larch is the best for the many uses which farm- 
ers have for small straight timber. 


The most valuable Grapes for the west, according to Hon. 
Silas Wilson, are seedlings of Concord, and, named in the order 
of their value, these are Worden, Moore’s Early, Lady, Pock- 
lington, Cottage, Martha, Hayes, Woodruffs Rud, Moore’s 
Diamond, with Esther, Colrain, Rockwood and Eaton as prom- 
ising seedlings. Among the promising seedlings recom- 
mended by Mr. T. V. Munson, of Texas, are Brilliant, George 
W. Campbell, Romel and Hermann Jaeger. Of sixty varieties 
fruited last year, Mr. Wilson names for his region the follow- 
ing as the best six: White, Moore’s Diamond, Pocklington and 
Lady ; black, Worden, Moore’s Early and Cottage. 


Notes. 

Of the varieties of Beans tried for forcing at the Experiment 
Station at Ithaca, New York, Sion House was found superior 
to any of the other varieties tried in compact and rapid 
growth, earliness, productiveness, and long, straight, symmet- 
rical pods. 

Two years ago some tests were made at the Cornell Experi- 
ment Station to ascertain whether deep-set Cabbage-plants 
were superior in any way to those set at their natural depth. 
No appreciable difference was observed. This year two hun- 
dred plants of the Early Wakefield Cabbage were set in six 
parallel rows, every other row containing plants set at the 
same depth as they stood in the seed-bed, while the alternate 
ones contained plants set with the first leaves even with the 
surface. In a heavy clay soil without fertilizers the shallow- 
set plants gave an average of eighty-five plants to the hundred 
which produced solid heads, while the deep-set plants gave 
only seventy-seven solid heads to the hundred. The heads of 
the former also weighed twelve per cent. more on an average 
than the others. 


The disease known as the yellows is decreasing in Michigan: 
and the planting of Peach orchards is increasing. In Mary- 
land the disease is said to be rapidly on the increase. This 
indicates that the Michigan law, which seems to have been 
vigorously entorced, is having a good effect, and tends 
toward the eradication of a malady which so far has proved 
incurable. It has been held by many people of southern New 
Jersey, as well as of the Chesapeake peninsula, that the yellows 
could be cured or, at least, held in check by the use of proper 
fertilizers, but the experiments of Dr. E. F. Smith, the special 
agent of the Government, who has made more than a hundred 
tests and tried all the remedies recommended, seem to make 
it clear that no treatment of this kind can be trusted either to 
cure or prevent the disease. It appears, therefore, that it is 
only by a rigid law, which is enforced by a strong public sen- 
timent, that the Peach industry can be saved from ruin. 


One of the best collections of greenhouse and other plants in 
the neighborhood of New York isin the garden of Mr. William 
Brown, of Flatbush, Long Island. Itisalwaysaccessible to visit- 
ors, but on special occasionsitis thrown open to the public, and 
an admission fee is charged, the proceeds being devoted 
to some charitable object. No expense isspared at such times 
to give a gala appearance to the place, and preparations for an 
exhibition in April are now being made. The beneficiary in 
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this case is to be the Home for Destitute Children, which will 
undoubtedly receive a handsome sum. At the grand Chry- 
santhemum exhibition, held last autumn at the same place, 
nearly $1,500 were received for charity. The main feature of 
the April show, besides a great display of Orchids, will be an 
immense collection of Ixias, Sparaxis, Calceolarias and bulbous 
plants in bloom. We mention this as an example which is not 
unworthy of imitation by other gentlemen who have extensive 
greenhouses and grounds. 


The work done at the New Haven Agricultural Experiment 
Station has long been favorably known, especially in the line 
of chemistry. Since the appointment of Professor Roland 
Thaxter as Mycologist excellent work has also been done on 
the subject of plant diseases. The report for 1889, issued in 
1890, contains an interesting account of Fungi which attack 
Onions, an important crop in Connecticut. Professor Thaxter 
gives a detailed notice of the smut (Urocystzs cepule), describ- 
ing the germination of the spores, which he was the first 
to observe, the relation of this species to other species 
of Urocystis. He then considers the means of checking 
the disease, and shows by photographic reproductions the 
favorable effect of different chemical substances. He also dis- 
cusses other Fungi injurious to Onions, and gives notes on 
Fungi injurious to other crops in Connecticut, the mildew of 
Lima Beans, caused by Phytophthora Phaseoli, Thaxter, a spe- 
cies related to the potato-rot, being especially interesting. A 
recent bulletin, issued last December, has a preliminary ac- 
count of the potato-scab as it occursin Connecticut. Professor 
Thaxter finds that in his region the scab is not due to the attack 
of a specific bacterium, as is supposed to be the case in the 
scab found in some other regions, but by a minute fungus 
which, except for its apparently true branching and aérial 
fructification, resembles in some respects certain of the poly- 
morphic bacteria, but cannot as yet be referred to any de- 
scribed form and answers to no generic description. 


The Worth-western Lumberman says: ‘For several years 
certain Germans have been experimenting witha view to using 
sawdust as a material for mechanical purposes. It was dis- 
covered years ago that vegetable fibre, after subjection to cer- 
tain chemical action, and atterward to a pressure sufficient to 
expel all liquids from it, could be made into a substance 
almost indestructible by the elements, and of great utility in 
the mechanical and ornamental arts. The only trouble has 
been from the fact that but a few kinds of fibre were capable of 
the transformation under any existing formula. It might 
almost be said that there was only one fibre that, so employed, 
produced results satisfactory in respect of economy of manu- 
facture and beauty and usefulness of the resulting product ; 
and that one fibre is cotton, its delicate structure, strength and 
ready submission to the action of the necessary chemicals. 
keeping it almost alone in its adaptability for the purpose. 
Thus far, almost the only result has been the manufacture of 
celluloid, which is unsuitable for anything but the finer 
mechanical uses. Scientists claim, however, thatall vegetable 
fibre is, to a certain extent, identical—that is, having its essen- 
tial constituents in common, there must be some means by 
which the coarser kinds can be transformed into similar sub- 
stances. The experimental processes have included nearly the 
entire list of common vegetables, but within the last few years 
attention has been specially directed to the waste products of 
the saw-mill, especially the dust. The first results were the 
production of paper-pulp. But as only certain species of tim- 
ber could be used satisfactorily for that, the experiments have 
been continued further with a view to not only using any kind 
of sawdust, but to broaden the field, so as to produce a sub- 
stance that can be used for more general purposes than paper 
or celluloid, and which should, if possible, combine the best 
characteristics of both substances. A German scientific 
journal professes to give the results of the experiments in that 
country thus far. It claims the production of a substance 
made from common sawdust, by means of an acid process, 
that promises to be of great value. It is described as being 
exceedingly firm of texture and of great hardness, incapable 
ot being bored by a common gimlet or of being penetrated by 
a nail, more impervious to the action of the elements than the 
ordinary metals or the common building stones, and practically 
indestructible by fire, a Bunsen burner simply charring the 
exterior surface. It is claimed to be stronger than timber for 
joists and girders and several times lighter than iron or steel, 
and, above all, the cost of manufacture is claimed to. be so low - 
as to bring it into competition with both wood and iron. It is 
said that experiments will be made to still further decrease the 
cost and increase its field of influence, and that its manufacture 
is to be pushed.” 
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The “Tree of the Janissaries.” 


HE famous tree, of which a picture is given on page 

gt, is an ancient Plane that stands in the so-called 
Court of the Janissaries in the Old Seraglio at Constan- 
tinople. 

From the time of Mahomet II., in the fifteenth century, 
until the middle of our own century, the Old Seraglio was 
the residence of the sultans, and at once, says De Amicis,* 
‘‘q royal palace, a fortress and a sanctuary. Here were 
the brain and the heart of Islamism. It was a city within 
a city, inhabited by a people and guarded by an army, 
embracing within its walls an infinite variety of edifices, 
places of pleasure and of horror.” It stands, he continues, 
‘“<upon the most eastern of the hills of Stamboul, which de- 
scend gently toward the Sea of Marmora, the mouth of the 
Bosporus and the Golden Horn, on the spot anciently 
occupied by the acropolis of Byzantium, by a portion of 
the city and a wing of the palace of the emperors. The 
whole hill is encircled at its base by a battlemented wall 
with towers, and along the sea this wall is also the city 
wall. This is the external boundary of the Seraglio. The 
Seraglio proper stands on the summit, surrounded in its 
turn by high walls, forming a sort of central redoubt in the 
great hill fortress.” Formerly, when one looked down upon 
the hill from its upper battlements or from a minaret of St. 
Sophia, it looked like ‘‘a green forest composed of enor- 
mous trees, encircled by walls and towers and crowned 
with cannon and sentinels. Upon the highest point ex- 
tended the vast rectangle of the Seraglio buildings, divided 
into three great courts, or rather into three small cities 
built around three unequal squares, from which arose a 
multitude of variously colored roofs, gilded domes and 
white minarets half-concealed in groves and gardens—a 
little metropolis, brilliant and irregular—at one point full of 
life and movement, at another mute and solitary ; here all 
gilded and open to the sun ; there inaccessible to every eye 
and plunged in perpetual shade; gay with infinite foun- 


*««Constantinople.” By Edmondo De Amicis. Translated from the Seyenth 
Italian Edition by Caroline Tilton. 
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tains, embellished with a thousand colors and silvery re- 
flections in the marbles of the colonnades and in the 
waters of the little lakes.” 

The Old Seraglio was abandoned almost forty years 
ago by the son of Mahmoud II., with whom the history of 
our Plane-tree is most strikingly connected, when he built 
himself a new palace further westward on the Bosporus ; 
and to-day its aspect is very different from that of old. It 
has been ravaged by fire and neglect, a railway bisects it, 
and bald new buildings for military use have been erected 
in its desolate courts. But certain parts are fairly well pre- 
served, and among them the first enclosure of all, the 
Court of the Janissaries. This lies near one end of the 
ancient Hippodrome, and forms a long space, flanked on 
one side by the Church of St. Irene, which was founded by 
Constantine and converted by the Turks into an armory ; 
and it is shaded by groups of large Plane-trees, among 
which the most conspicuous is the ‘‘ Tree of the Janissa- 
ries.” The court is entered by the Bab-Umaium, or August 
Gate, on either side of which is a niche where, hanging 
from nails, were exposed each morning for the edification 
of the people the heads of such notabilities as, in the 
twenty-four hours gone by, might have excited the ani- 
mosity of the Sultan. And under the great Plane-tree still 
stand two small columns on which decapitations took place, 
while, according to local story, the janissaries were fond 
of hanging their victims from its branches. But the court 
and the Plane-tree get their modern names from the awful 
day—June 15th, 1826—which saw the annihilation of these 
terrible guards. 

In the year 1808 Mahmoud II. became Sultan after his 
predecessor had been slain by the janissaries, and, to les- 
sen the chances of another revolt, promptly assassinated 
his own brother. The reign thus begun in blood continued 
in disaster. A war with Russia cost Mahmoud some of 
his fairest European provinces, the Greek Revolution fur- 
ther contracted his territories, and he is chiefly remembered 
for the most extensive massacre that modern history records. 

The whole corps of the guards had risen in insur- 
rection and threatened to fire the four quarters of Con- 
stantinople. Gathering around him the troops that still 
were faithful, Mahmoud displayed from the Mosque of 
Achmet the ‘Standard of the Prophet,” which is never 
unrolled save when the empire is in danger, and sol- 
emnly decreed the annihilation of the janissaries. His 
followers were then engaged in a “sacred war,” in which 
the most murderous would be held the surest of heaven. 
The first cannon-shot tore a bloody furrow through the 
closely crowded guards, and from the beginning it was less 
a conflict than a slaughter. Fire was set to the barracks 
where many of the janissaries took refuge, and those who 
survived flame and sword were murdered singly at closer 
quarters until not one of the whole corps remained, while 
Mahmoud himself stood behind the railing of the Mosque 
of Achmed, in the Hippodrome, and from this safe dis- 
tance directed the massacre, until some 20,000, or, as some 
say, even more had been slain. 

The great Plane-tree which, in its fresh garment of June 
leafage, witnessed this horrible scene, is believed to be 
about 400 years old, and, despite its hollow trunk, is still a 
fine and vigorous specimen of the characteristic shade-tree 
of the East. Measurements taken last summer, when the 
photograph from which our illustration has been made was 
procured, give its girth as thirty-nine feet at three feet 
above the ground, so we must allow for a little exaggera- 
tion in the statement of De Amicis that ‘‘it takes ten men 
to embrace its trunk.” These dimensions are not remark- 
able when compared with those given of some of the fa- 
mous Plane-trees of antiquity. But, perhaps, we may also 
allow for a little exaggeration where the tape-line was not 
used to verify the descriptions of the giants associated with 
the names of Godfrey, Xerxes and Menelaus. The Tree 
of the Janissaries is nearly as large as the great American 
Plane on an island of the Ohio River, the measurements of 
which were put on record by Washington and Michaux. 
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Tue inhabitants of cold climates have little idea of the 
fierceness of the conflict which has been carried on from time 
immemorial between man and the ant tribe, and can hardly 
appreciate the extraordinary capacity shown by these tire- 
less insects in their depredations upon the human race. 
In the tropics no satisfactory remedy has yet been devised 
by which the balance of advantage, always largely in 
favor of the ant as against man, can be overcome, and the 
insignificant-looking insect, by force of numbers, industry 
and perseverance, is master of the situation. Even in more 
temperate regions like some parts of our southern states ants 
are troublesome enemies, and the suggestion made in the 
November issue of the Zropical Agriculturis/, published at 
Colombo, in Ceylon, may be worth trying in some parts of 
this country. The suggestion is, that ants may be frozen 
out of existence by means of a cask of the freezing mix- 
ture used by engineers in excavating in quicksands fixed 
over the entrance of the nest, the other entrances being 
closed with clay, with a tube placed in the hole also well 
packed with clay. The pressure from the head of liquid 
would, it is claimed, be sufficient to drive the freezing mix- 
ture down into the furthest recesses of the ants’ galleries, 
which would almost instantly become lined with solid ice, 
or, at all events, would be made so cold that no ant, how- 
ever tenacious of life it might be, could long survive the 
exposure. These freezing mixtures are not very expensive, 
and, as our contemporary suggests, it is possible that the 
progress of science has here achieved a victory in the 
interest of man for which so many generations have con- 
tended in vain. 


Plants which Grow about Lynn, North Carolina. - 


YNN isthe name of a popular southern resort in Polk 
County, near the mountains of western North Carolina. It 
is situated in or near what is called the ‘‘ Thermal Belt,” at the 
foot of the Tryon and Warrior range, a mile and a half from 
Tryon Station on the Ashville and Spartenburg Railroad. 
The very mild climate, milder than that of many places far- 
ther south, and its fine scenery, its variety of fruits, andits rich 
native flora, etc., are to me its chief attractions.. To come 
from New England, when it was covered with snow two feet 
deep, into a climate where the thermometer rises to ninety-five 
degrees in the sun at noon, and is not rarely fifty-five and sixty 
degrees at eight o’clock in the morning, is a change that can- 
not fail to gratify those who like mild weather. Itis, however, 
something of an aggravation to a botanist to visit this country 
in winter, because he sees So many strange plants which he 
would like to know and cannot then determine. 

Three species of evergreen Rhododendrons, 2. maximum 
(the Great Laurel), &. Catawbiense and R. punctatum, are 
common to this region, but the last-named, I believe, is found 
only on the mountains. The Great Laurel (A. maximum) here 
attains its largest size, and itis not rare to find it over twenty 
feet high by five or six inches in diameter. With it and #. 
Catawbiense, but much more abundant than either, is found 
the Laurel (Kalmia latifolia), growing even taller and larger 
than the Great Laurel. Another handsome shrub often with 
these last mentioned, but more common along the banks of 
streams, is Leucothe Catesb@i,a shrub one to three or four 
feet high, with evergreen, lanceolate-oblong, acuminate 
leaves, often six or eight inches long by a little more than an 
inch wide, shiny above, and dark or purplish green in color. 
At this season it has the handsomest foliage of any shrub I 
have seen here. It is quite hardy in southern New England, 
and ought to become a popular plant for certain places. Its 
flowers are small and not very showy, but its foliage is always 
handsome. Two or three Azaleas (now classed with Rhodo- 
dendrons) also grow here. The most common is the Pinxter 
Flower, Rhododendron nudifiorum, which isalmost everywhere, 
on the mountain-tops as well as the lower foot-hills. Another, 
the Flame-colored Azalea, R. calendulaceum, though not so 
generally distributed, is abundant in certain localities. It is a 
taller shrub than the Pinxter Flower, bearing its orange or 
flame-colored flowers in great profusion. It is a more south- 
ern plant than the former, yet quite hardy in southern Massa- 
chusetts. 

Quite common on shaded banks and slopes of the lower 
foot-hills, its handsome evergreen foliage more conspicuous 
than at any other season, may be found Galax apfhylla. Its 
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round, heart-shaped, crenate-toothed leaves are more exposed 
to the sun in winter, when the deciduous trees have shed their 
leaves, and they have a darker and richer color in spring than 
in autumn, It is, I think, destined to become a popular plant 
when it is more generally known. It spreads from under- 
ground stems, and, though not so rapidly as to become a pest, 
it soon establishes itself in thick patches. 

Another interesting shrub, everywhere common in the 
woods, is Hydrangea radiata. Its foliage is its chief at 
traction. The large ovate, heart-shaped leaves, white and 
downy underneath, light green above, are very handsome. It 
is not quite hardy in New England, and is killed down to the 
ground by severe weather; but it grows rapidly, and the new 
stems give an abundance of firm foliage each year, so that 
one gets about all the beauty of it even as far north as Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

Tecoma radicans (the Trumpet Creeper) is a great pest 
here. Everywhere—in the alluvial river-bottoms, in pastures, 
by the road-side, in Corn-fields or along the river-banks—it is 
abundant. Its roots penetrate deeply, and below the reach 
of cultivation. It is cut off each year by the plow, but it 
Springs up again, so that at the next season it is about as large 
as it was the year before. These small plants in such fields 
never get large enough to bear seed, but are constantly replen- 
ished from the few large plants which are left along the fences 
and water-courses and which bear fruit. The seed is carried 
long distances by the wind, and most of the best farming 
land is constantly seeded from the large plants along the 
streams. 

Tipularia discolor, the little Orchid which in some ways re- 
sembles our more northern Puttyroot (Aplectrum hyemale), 
and-which is mentioned as ‘‘very scarce” in Gray’s Manual, 
is scattered through the woods on the lower foot-hiils and is 
much more common here than I ever saw Aplectrum at 
home. Its single green leaf is now quite conspicuous, and it 
is not rare to find ten or twenty-five plants within a radius of 
two feet. 

There is not as large a number of Ferns in this section as I 
expected to see. Aspidium acrosticoides is the most common, 
and Asplenium ebentum next. Aspidium marginale is occa- 
sionally seen; also the Maiden Hair (Adiantum pedatum). 
On and under rocky cliffs and terraces in the mountains 
Cheilanthes vestita is very abundant, forming large patches 
which, even at this season, look beautifully fresh. . This plant 
is one of the best Ferns for in-door cultivation in winter. It 
requires perfect drainage, however. Near it, in more shel- 
tered nooks, but quite abundant where the right situations 
occur, grows what I take to be Asplenium Trichomanes, var. 
tmcisum, a more slender and shorter plant than its type is with 
us. On mossy rocks and the trunks of trees Polypodium inca- 
nune is found, sometimes quite abundant. Itis the richest- 
looking Fern here at this season. Chetlanthes tomentosa grows 
with C. vestita, but I have never seen it soabundant. Woodsia 
obtusa and Cystopterts fragiles are also here. Asplenium par- 
vilum is abundant in places, but not so common as the A. 


Trichomanes, var. incisum. 
Southwick, Mass. Lf, 1. Florsford. 


The Perfume Industry in the United States. 


URING the recent development of horticulture in Florida 
and California many experiments have been made in the 
production of perfumes from flowers, and many of these have 
resulted successfully. There is little wonder, therefore, that in- 
quiries are often made as to the possibility of growing flowers 
at a profit for manufacturing purposes in the genial climate of 
these and other states. Many of these inquiries are evidently 
from persons who have not even a vague idea of the result to 
be arrived at, not to speak of the details to be pursued, so that 
perhaps a few hints from one familiar with the products may 
be useful. Despite-all the triumphs of modern chemical 
science which has produced synthetically many odors which 
are more or less useful, it still remains the fact that all high- 
class floral extracts, by whatever name known, are composed, 
to a greater or less extent, of one or more of the following 
odors: Violet, Rose, Jasmine, Acacia, Orange, Tuberose and 
Jonquil. With one or more of these in combination with 
some resins, oils and animal secretions, the skillful perfumer 
is able to imitate the odor of any other flower and produce 
pleasing bouquets. These odors are bought by the perfumer 
in the form of pomades, experience having taught that this is 


‘the only feasible means of securing them properly. Prac- 


tically, then, our citizens have this problem before them very 
clearly, namely, to produce a highly charged pomade at a 
price which will enable them to compete with the flower-farm- 
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ers of southern France, who at present supply the world’s 
markets. This pomade is marketed in eleven and twenty- 
two-pound tins, varying in price according to quality. It pays 
fifty per cent. duty, and the present wholesale price is about 
$2.50 per pound tor violet, and $1.50 to $1.65 for the others. 

Like all manufactures, the making of pomade cannot 
be taught by books, but afew hints may help the experimenter. 
The process of extracting odors is known as exfleurage, and it 
is carried on either with or without heat. Jasmineand Tuberose 
flowers are exposed to lard spread thinly on sheets of glass in 
suitable frames ; this soon absorbs the odor, and by renewing 
the flowers the grease becomes saturated. The perfume of 
the other flowers is extracted by hot exflewrage. In this case 
an addition of beef fat is made to the lard (ensuring a higher 
melting point); this mixture is heated to the melting point, 
when the flowers are thrown in and rapidly stirred through 
the grease ; the semi-liquid mass is put under a strong press 
with suitable filtering material until the Howers are separated. 
The process is continued till the grease is practically saturated 
with odor. These processes are simple, and with a supply of 
flowers there is no reason why a good pomade cannot be 
produced in this country. 

Judging from some inquiries, however, it does not seem 
to be generally understood that the process depends primar- 
ily on securing perfectly pure and inodorless lard, which is by 
no means the same as the lard of commerce. No amount of 
perfume will make impure grease fragrant, and the perfumer 
will not buy an article of the kind at any price. Inhis laboratory 
the perfumer is one of the most practical of men, and buys his 
materials on their merits. It is just as important to have his 
pomades free from false odors as that his spirits should have 
no trace of fusel oil. 

The process of securing lard free from albumen, membrane 
and blood, is as follows: Cut up the fat in small portions, separa- 
ting the membranes as far as possible by hand, and wash till 
the water runs clear. Melt with a gentle heat in an iron or 
copper vessel over a water bath and continue till it becomes 
anhydrous, or free from water, which may be known by its 
becoming perfectly clear. Finish by filtering through a clean 
cloth. This lard will retain an odor which may be removed 
by remelting and adding a small portion of alum or common 
salt, and keeping it over the fire till ascum rises, which should 
be skimmed off. The salt must then be washed out and the 
lard again rendered anhydrous. Such lard is kept in a mod- 
erate temperature in tin, sealed from the air, and it will 
remain sweet as long as is usually necessary. 

It will be well for one who intends to try the perfume 
industry to secure a sample of the French pomade from 
some perfumer, so that an idea may be had of the strength of 
odor desired in the market. The prospect of success offered 
by this industry can only be learned by experiment, but it is 
certain that no careless methods will answer. As in other 
things, there is room at the top, and high-class products are 


certain of a market. 
New York. Fo Me 


Our Trees in Ice-storms. 


N the changing aspects of landscape which Nature, even in 
our northern winters, constantly lays before us, there are 
few which furnish more enchanting pictures than some of the 
so-called ice-storms which occasionally, but fortunately rarely, 
occur. When, owing to peculiar conditions of humidity and 
temperature, every limb and branchlet of tree and shrub is 
covered with a heavy coating of clear ice, the ground white 
with snow and the sunlight is bright on the whole scene, we 
are treated to an exhibition such as the most careless and un- 
observant cannot fail to appreciate in some degree. Such a 
storm prevailed over a large portion of New England during 
the last week of January. While the storm, which results in 
the formation of clear, transparent, solid ice on every exposed 
object, produces perhaps the most beautiful effect, it is also 
the most likely to be destructive to arborescent vegetation be- 
cause of its greater weight and the tenacity with which it clings 
during wind-storms and until dissolved by melting tempera- 
tures. In the late storm the weight of the ice was often twelve 
or fifteen times as great as that of the supporting branchlet it 
enclosed. 

When the limbs become covered with soft snow there is 
usually not so much danger to trees because the weight is less 
in proportion to the bulk and the masses are more easily 
shaken off in a wind-storm. Such snow-storms, however, are 
sometimes hurtful to many kinds of evergreens. The beauti- 
ful glistening spicule, often produced on every object in foggy 
weather, are rarely sufficiently abundant and heavy to do much 
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damage. In Europe, however, somewhat similar ice forma- 
tions have been recorded as doing much damage to trees ; 
and in English journals, under the name of “rime,” there are 
frequent notices of injuries caused by this hoar-frost. In this 
case the greatest accumulation: of icy particles usually takes 
place on the under side of the branches or on the side opposite 
to the direction of any slight wind which may prevail at the 
time of formation. It takes the form of delicate spicule or of 
flat sheets of ice as thin as paper, and sometimes two inches 
wide. The accumulation of this has been so great at times 
that large limbs of such sturdy trees as Oaks and Elms have 
been broken down by the weight. In some parts of Europe, 
where the peasants are allowed the use of all fallen wood, the 
poor people are very apt to look upon such occurrences as 
providential dispensations. 

The beauty of ice-coated trees depends largely on the man- 
ner in which the different species branch or form spray, and 
the injury these storms inflict is very different upon different 
trees. Fortunately these storms are rare, for if they were of 
frequent occurrence it would be almost impossible to grow 
some of our most valued shade-trees, or at least to preserve 
their symmetry and normal appearance. The frequent loss of 
branches and leading shoots would give most kinds of trees 
a ragged and misshapen aspect, which would make them un- 
sightly. But, besides the direct injury to the trees resulting 
from the loss of limbs, there is the increased liability to attacks 
by insects and destructive fungi which may gain their first en- 
trance into the wood of the tree through the exposed stump of 
some broken limb or stem. The danger of further injury from 
these causes is not so generally understood as could bé de- 
sired. Wherever lacerated wounds occur on choice or valued 
specimens of trees they should be cut or pared smooth and 
carefully covered with a protecting coat of coal tar or some 
similar substance calculated to prevent the entrance of boring 
insects or of wood-destroying fungi. ‘ 

Of all our trees few are liable to suffer so severely in the ice- 
storm as the native White Pine. The wood of its branches is 
more brittle than in the majority of trees, and as every one of 
the long leaves or cluster of leaves becomes incased in a 
heavy icy covering, or supports its proportion of snow, the 
weight on the limbs becomes out of proportion to that which 
most other trees have to bear, and the slightest movement by 
wind or the suddenly added weight of a bird is often sufficient 
to cause the branches to snap off. As the weighted branches 
usually rest upon and partially support each other, the break- 
ing of an upper limb often causes much greater destruction 
in its fall. Such species as the Scotch and Pitch Pines, which 
possess shorter, stouter branches, are apparently not nearly so 
liable to suffer injury. The Spruces may become covered 
with heavy sheets of ice or snow, but, as the branches are 
tough and elastic as well as comparatively short, they rarely 
break ; and the terminal shoot, being stout, and bearing few 
branches or leaves, hardly ever bends or is moved from its 
erect position. The common Savin, or Red Cedar (¥. Virginz- 
ana), usually assumes a slender and pyramidal form in our 
northern latitudes, and in these ice-storms the narrow spire- 
like tops undergo an astonishing amount of bending before 
they will break. But if the leading shaft does break under 
the strain, the beauty of the form of the tree is forever ruined. 

While the evergreens appear most beautiful inasnow-storm, 
they lack the charm of deciduous trees when ice-laden and 
ice-bound, In all the variety of leafless limbs and branches 
the beauty of our native American Elms is seldom equaled 
under these trying circumstances. The long slender branches 
present an unusually pendulous appearance when ice-bound. 
As the branchlets are numerous and each bears its proportion 
of ice, the branches become more heavily burdened than 
most of the coarser-branched trees of other genera. Breaking 
of the limbs may occur at any point, but it is noticeably more 
apt to take place where a smaller branch diverges at a sharp 
angle from a larger one; and limbs, which from any cause 
have become defective or weakened, are very likely to be ex- 
posed by ruptures or breaks. Twistings and partial splittings 
of sound branches sometimes occur which are not readily 
detected at the time. 

Among deciduous trees, the much-planted White or Silver 
Maple is one of the most subject to serious injury under simi- 
lar conditions. The wood does not bear a great strain, and 
the break is usually rough and jagged. The loss of buds or 
small tips of branches in these storms is usually unimportant, 
and if what is sometimes carelessly called ‘nature’s prun- 
ing” was never more serious, little harm would be done. 

Some of the larger shrubs are liable to be much broken, 
while others bend until the strain is relieved by their ice-cov- 
ered tips resting upon the ground, The elasticity and supple- 
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ness of our slender White Birches (2. populifolia) is some- 
times shown by the fact that trees as much as thirty-five feet 
high will bend until their tops touch the ground, and will 
remain in this position until released by a thaw, when they 
once more assume, their natural attitude. 

Those deciduous trees which have not a very branching 
habit, or whose lateral branches are few, are rarely or never 
affected by the average ice-storm. Such are the Horse-chest- 
nuts, Walnuts, Catalpas and even the Magnolias. It is not 
easily conceived that the thick naked branches of the Ken- 
tucky Coffee-tree (Gymnocladus) would ever be affected, as 
their burden of ice must be much smaller than that of dif- 
fusely branched trees; but, of course, it is possible for such 
accumulations of ice to take place under which no tree could 
remain uninjured. 

Tis Gey Gadel. 


Jamaica Plain. 
Recent Botanical Discoveries in China and 
Eastern Burma.—lIl1. 


Beginning with the trees, we find, as in Mexico, at somewhat 
higher levels, that Pines and Oaks predominate. Two species 
of the former and nine of the latter were collected. The com- 
mon Pine is Pinus Kasya, a species abounding in Assam, Chit- 
tagong and Burma; and the other, P. Merkusit, inhabits 
Martaban, Tenasserim, Sumatra and Borneo. Some of the 
Oaks are very fine, both in foliage and in fruit. Associated 
with these Oaks and Pines are a Willow, a Birch, replaced in 
the Mexican uplands by an Alder, two species of Engelhardtia, 
a species of Pyrus, and several other members of the Pomacee, 
an Ash, one or more Figs, a Mulberry and a Holoptelea, a 
genus of trees next to the Elms. Intermixed with the forego- 
ing trees are members of genera chiefly tropical or sub-trop- 
ical, such as Dalbergia, Bauhinia, Acacia, Albizzia, Melastoma, 
Marlea, Vernonia, Wightia (a remarkable tree of the Scrophu- 
larinacee), Helicia (Proteacee), Lindera and several Euphor- 
biacee. 

Among shrubs are Brambles and Roses, Honeysuckles, 
Privets, Jasmines, Barberries and Viburnums, associated 
with genera of a less decided temperate type, such as Lager- 
streemia, Capparis, Pittosporum, Actinidia, Evonymus, Mil- 
lettia, Woodtfordia, and many others. 

Especially noteworthy among the new shrubs are /osa 
gigantea and Lonicera Hildebrandiana, each in its genus sur- 
passing all previously described species in the size of its flow- 
ers. The Rose is an exceedingly robust kind, very closely 
allied in botanical characters to Rosa Jndica. It forms thick, 
woody stems, and climbs to the tops of lofty trees, clothes 
them with long hanging branches, bedecked with beautiful 
white flowers, sometimes exceeding five inches in diameter. 
General Collett describes it as one of the most striking orna- 
ments of the forest, reminding one, when seen in the distance, 
of a large-flowered Clematis rather than of a Rose. Fortu- 
nately, General Collett secured abundance of good seeds, and 
vigorous plants are now growing at Kew and other places in 
the United Kingdom, though nobody has yet succeeded in 
flowering it. Talking of its seed reminds me that it is the 
largest in the genus, being about half an inch long. When I 
say seeds, botanists will understand that I mean “ carpels.” 
The pome-like fruit is an inch and a half in diameter. In 
justice to the original discoverer of this fine Rose, it should be 
put on record that, although General Collett rediscovered it in 
a new and distant locality, gave ita name, and sent seeds of it 
to England; which have germinated, and is entitled to all the 
honor appertaining thereto, to Dr. G. Watt, of the Indian Edu- 
cational Department, belongs the credit of having first discoyv- 
ered it. Dr. Watt was attached as Botanist to a Government 
demarcation survey expedition to Muneypore in 1881-82, and 
made extensive botanical collections, including the Rose in 
question, which he regarded as a new species, and to which 
he gave a manuscript name, but it was never published. 

The Honeysuckles of the Shan Hills, so far as known, belong 
to three species, one of which, Lonicera Hildebrandiana, is an 
exceedingly showy, apparently evergreen, shrub with dark, 
thick, glossy leaves and handsome crimson flowers, seven 
inches long, and borne in pairs in the axils of the upper leaves 
and at the tips of the branches. General Collett found this fine 
Honeysuckle in only one locality, and only one plant was seen ; 
but it is probably abundant in other localities, as he was in- 
formed that the flowers were much used in decorating the 
temples at Pindiah. When collected it was almost past flower- 
ing, but the fruit was not yet ripe, so there was no chance of 
introducing it into our gardens. Now that the country is open, 
however, we should not have long to wait for this and many 
other ornamental plants growing in the same region. 
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A tall, bushy Lespedeza (Z. Prainiz) is a highly ornamental 
shrub some ten feet high, bearing large panicles of fine purple- 
blue flowers, and would be well worth cultivating ; and there 
are several other pretty species of the same genus. 

Prominent among the numerous Leguminose of the region 
are several arboreous and shrubby species of the large Asiatic 
genus Millettia, a genus closely allied in botanical character 
to Wistaria, and probably hardly inferior to it in the beauty of 
the flowers of many of the species. About twenty-five species 
are known to inhabit Burma, most of them being endemic, 
and three fine new species are described from the Shan Hills. 
Millettia macrostachya is a shrub or small tree with pinnate 
leaves a foot to eighteen inches long and clustered flower- 
spikes, or racemes, as long as or even longer than the leaves, 
bearing a profusion of pretty pink or rose-colored flowers about 
aninch long. J7illettia multifiora and M. Dorward are hardly 
less beautiful. Osteomeles anthyllidifolia, a species ofa genus 
otherwise confined to the Andes of South America, deserves 
notice, not alone as an ornamental shrub, but also on account 
of its singular distribution. It was first described by Lindley, 
in 1822, from specimens collected by Alexander Menzies in the 
Sandwich Islands, and it has since been collected in Pitcairn 
Island, Maingaia, the Bonin group, the Luchu group, Japan, 
central China and now from the Shan Hills. Itisa dense bush, 
growing gregariously and presenting a pretty sight when 
covered with its white Hawthorn-like flowers, contrasting well 
with the dark-green, finely pinnate leaves. The somewhat 
fleshy fruit is probably a favorite food of some birds ; hence, 
perhaps, the wide distribution of this shrub. 

Before leaving the shrubby element in the flora of the Shan 
Hills a word should be said respecting the shrubby parasites 
that live on the Oak-trees. The Oal-forests here support a 
considerable variety of both parasites and epiphytes; but the 
latter are by no means so numerous and varied as those found 
in the Oalk-forests of Mexico, consisting ef a few species be- 
longing to the genera Dendrobium, Bulbophyllum and Cirr- 
hopetalum, and two or three other genera, to some of which I 
shall have occasion to referagain. On the other hand, the trees 
in the upper forest-region, from about 4,000 to 5,000 feet, are 
much infested by parasitic plants of the genera Loranthus and 
Viscum. Altogether seven species were collected, five of the 
former genus and two of the latter. The Loranthi are very 
conspicuous whenin flower, two, previously undescribed, espe- 
cially so, having very large flowers of a brilliant dark crimson. 
A remarkable biological phenomenon in connection with 
these parasites merits mention here. Structurally the Loran- 
thacee and Santalacee are closely allied; but, whereas the 
former are mostly parasitic on the branches and trunks of 
trees and shrubs, the latter are mostly parasitic on the roots 
of other plants, at least in an early stage of their existence. A 
curious exception is offered by the genus Phacellaria (Sazfa- 
lacee), of which four species are now known from eastern 
India and Burma. These are small, leafless, shrubby plants, 
with slender clustered branches, and, so far as our present 
knowledge goes, they always grow on other parasites. Gen- 
eral Collett collected two species, one of which was previously 
undescribed ; and one of these was parasitic on a Loranthus, 
the other ona Viscum! Similar instances are not absolutely 
unknown in other plants. Thus, 7upeza antarctica, a mem- 
ber of the Loranthacee inhabiting New Zealand, has been 
found growing on Loranthus microphyllus, though it also 
grows on a variety of other shrubs and rees, 


1s W. Botting Hemsley. 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Aster macrophyllus. 


HIS handsome plant is one of the most common of 

the Asters which inhabit, in such vast quantities, 

the northern and eastern states. It often almost covers 
the ground along borders of the forest, where it finds the 
rich, moist soil in which this species delights. The large, 
heart-shaped, radical leaves, which grow toa large size early 
in the season, are very conspicuous in these situations and 
draw attention to this plant long before the flowers make 
their appearance. These radical leaves are sometimes 
eight or ten inches long and four or five inches wide; they 
are broadly ovate, reniform-cordate, and are coarsely and 
sharply serrate. The flower-stems are angled, three or 
four feet tall, and bear ovate-oblong, winged-petioled 
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Fig. 18.—Aster macrophyllus.—See page 88. 


leaves, the uppermost becoming sessile by a broad base. 
The flowers are produced in corymbose cymes, and have 
white or bluish purple rays. 

Aster macrophyllus, which is one of the most variable of 
our Asters (see figure above), is distributed from Canada 
and Manitoba to the mountains of Carolina and Georgia. 


There are several species with showier and more beautiful 
flowers, perhaps, and, therefore, better worth a place in 
the garden. None of the American Asters, however, are 
more useful than this species to naturalize in the wild gar- 
den under the shade of trees or by the borders of woodland- 
walks or in forest-glades. 


go 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


HyBRID CALANTHES.—It is thirty-five years now since Mr. 
Dominy, at that time manager to Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons at 
their Exeter nursery, raised the invaluable Calanthe Veitchii 
by crossing Cs vesdifa with C. rosea. At that time the latter 
was known as a species of Lematodes, and the fact that this 
was the first supposed bigeneric cross naturally caused some 
excitement among botanists. Mr. Bentham, however, de- 
prived the hybrid of some of its interest when, in 1881, he 
wrote: ‘The facility with which Lematodes rosea can be made 
to hybridize with Calanthe vestita has been given as an in- 
stance of ready hybridization between two distinct genera ; 
but the fact appears to be that Z. rosea itself has all the char- 
acters of Calanthe, and is, indeed, a species very nearly allied 
in every respect to C. vestita.” Asa garden Orchid, however, 
C. Vettchii remains among the very finest hybrids ever raised, 
superior as a decorative plant to both its parents, and at least 
the equal of any other seedling Calanthe of garden origin. Well 
grown, it produces many flowered scapes a yard long, perfect 
as regards elegance and the arrangement of the flowers, which 
in their turn are pretty in form and colored a bright rose. 
Then there are the varieties: Alba, with pure white flowers, 
and Versicolor, which is peculiar in having white, rose and 
variegated flowers on the same spike. A remarkable feature 
in this hybrid is its being at least as dark in color as C. rosea, 
although its other parent is almost wholly white. 

Twenty vears elapsed between the birth of C. Veitchiz and 
the next hybrid Calanthe, also a Veitchian production, namely, 
C. Sedeni, the progeny of C. Veztchii crossed with the red-eyed 
variety of C. vestita. Thisis a beautiful plant, the flowers being 
rose-carmine, almost crimson, and of good size and substance. 
The unexpected often happens in hybridizing experiments, as 
is shown by the form and color of the hybrid figured in Gar- 
DEN AND FOREST (p. 17) under the name of C. Eyermanti. By 
simply reversing the parentage Mr. Gardner obtained a cross 
with flowers half as large again as C. Veitchiz and ‘whiter 
even that C. vestita”—it that is possible. Hybrids, crosses, 
seedlings of Calanthes, have been produced in abundance in 
English collections recently, Sir Trevor Lawrence and Mr. 
Norman Cookson having raised some exceedingly pretty- 
flowered ones. Many of these have not been named. They 
have an interest for horticulturists, as they reveal a disposition 
in C. vestita and its near allies to cross and sport to almost 
any extent ; and Calanthes of this section are so exceptionally 
useful that we cannot well have too many of them. 

According to Messrs. Veitch, the raising of hybrid Calanthes 
is comparatively quick work. The capsule usually ripens in 
three or four months, and the seed takes from two to three 
months more to germinate; the seedlings, under favorable 
circumstances, will flower in the third or fourth year. The 
multiplication of Calanthes is equally rapid by means of divid- 
ing the pseudo-bulbs. In short, Calanthes have proved them- 
selves in every way adapted for the every-day greenhouse, and 
as deserving of general cultivation as the most popular of 
winter-flowering plants. They have been grown at Kew some 
years for the decoration of the conservatory. 

The section of this genus represented by C. veratrifolia 
differs widely from the C. vestzfa group, so widely, indeed, as 
to appear to have nothingin common withit. Butamong them 
there are some beautiful-flowered species which have the 
commendable quality of thriving in a greenhouse temperature 
all the year round. They enjoy copious watering, they are 
evergreen, and their tall spikes of flowers are a durable attrac- 
tion at various times of the year. C. Masuca is in flower now. 
It has a spike two feet long, and flowers one and a half inches 
across, colored soft lavender-purple. C. veratrifolia will 
shortly produce its tall scapes of pure white flowers ; C. Va¢al- 
ensis, ot similar habit to the last and colored lilac, with a red- 
dish lip, also flowers in spring. The only hybrid in this sec- 
tion is C. Dominyt, raised from C. Masuca and C. furcata 
about the same time as C. Veztchii, and by the same operator. 

The genus Phajus has proved so near an ally to Calanthe as 
to hybridize with it. P. ~rovatus is the offspring of P. grandi- 
folius and C. vestita, while in P. Sedent we have a hybrid be- 
tween P. grandifolius and C. Veitchit. 

Two NEW GRAPES have lately been brought into notice, and 
are likely to become valuable acquisitions as high-class varie- 
ties for indoor cultivation. They were raised by Mr. Myles, 
gardener to Lady Hutt, Appley Towers, Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
who obtained them by fertilizing six flowers of Gros Colmar 
with pollen from Meredith’s Alicante. One is named Lady 
Hutt, and may be called a white skinned Gros Colmar, but 
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better in flavor than that popular variety. The second is called 
Appley Towers, and has large round berries, black, thin- 
skinned, perfect in flesh and flavor, and an excellent keeper. 
It is somewhat remarkable that two first-class varieties should 
be the outcome ofso smallan experiment, and that they should 
differ considerably, not only in color, but in form and flavor. 
from each other. ; 

FRUIT-TREES IN ORNAMENTAL GARDENING.—A suggestion 
that many fruit-trees deserve to be planted for decorative 
effect in shrubberies and on lawns appears in this week’s 
number of the Gardeners’ Magazine. Although not new, the 
idea is one that deserves attention. We are apt to overlook 
the ornamental character in things otherwise useful. Double 
Cherries, Almonds, Flowering Currants and the species of 
Prunus are not uncommon features of good shrubberies or as 
lawn specimens. But why stick at the flowers? There are 
few more beautiful pictures than a tree well-laden with richly 
colored apples, or cherries, or peaches, or plums, or pears. 
Nor have we anything among berried bushes so effective as 
the Red, Black and White Currants, while many varieties of 
Gooseberries are not without considerable claims as decora- 
tive objects. It is a fact that if all these trees produced inedi- 
ble fruit they would be universal favorites for planting for 
effect. In an old garden where I worked when a boy the old 
litchen-garden was included with the lawn and shrubberies, 
but some favorite old Apple-trees were left as lawn speci- 
mens. They were beautiful when in flower, equally beautiful 
when laden with rosy fruit, and last, but not least, they con- 
tributed considerably to the requirements of the kitchen. 

AMORPHOPHALLUS CAMPANULATUS.—Some people appear to 
have confused this plant with A. Zztanwm, if one may be 
guided by an advertisement which has lately been circulated 
in England and America. The first-named is a well-known 
Indian Aroid with tubers from six inches to a foot in diameter ; 
leaves four feet high, and vasitorm flowers a foot in diameter, 
green and vinous purple in color, with a large chocolate- 
colored spadix, and emitting when fresh a disgusting odor. 
The plant is strictly tropical, will not thrive in cultivation ex- 
cept when grown in a hot, moist stove, and is not easily flow- 
ered. When in flower it is a curiosity, which finds little 
admiration, its odor as well as its dull colors being all against 
it. Of course it is widely different in stature, form of flower 
and interest from the Sumatran A. 7zfanum, of which the only 
plant known in cultivation is that which flowered at Kew in 
1889. There is an Amorphophallus which comes from north- 
ern China, and is almost hardy in England—namely, A. Riviert, 
which is sometimes used here as a bedding plant on account 
of its ornamental leaves—but it rarely flowers, and when it 
does it differs considerably from A. 7itanum and A. campanu- 
Jatus. No true Amorphophallus is found in-Africa. 

London. W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Notes from the Harvard Botanic Garden. 


PHYLLANTHUS NIvosuSs.—There are but few members of the 
genus Phyllanthus worthy of cultivation for decorative pur- 
poses. VP. nivosus, however, is one of the most notable excep- 
tions. It is a native of the South Sea Islands, and was intro- 
duced in 1873. The plant is a deciduous shrub of free-branch- 
ing habit, with the alternate, ovate leaves two inches long and 
closely arranged on the branches. The flowers are incon- 
spicuous; but their lack of showiness is made good in the 
foliage, which, under certain conditions, develops a beautiful 
variegation of green and white. As the leaves become old 
they turn to a pale green color, and they then produce a nice 
effect with the long branches of younger ones, in many of which 
the green is almost entirely absent. Specimens of this plant 
should be kept somewhat closely root-bound and freely ex- 
posed to the light, in order to secure the most pleasing com- 
binations of color. A stove temperature is essential to their 
luxuriant growth, and a mixture in equal parts of loam, peat 
and sand should be used in potting. Propagation is effected 
by planting cuttings, prepared from firm material, in sandy 
soil and placing them in bottom heat. The plants grow quickly, 
and soon form handsome specimiens under the treatment gen- 
erally accorded stove plants. 

SENECIO PETASITES.—This would be found a most valuable 
plant for those who have large conservatories to be kept at- 
tractive during winter. It is a native of Mexico, and has been 
known in English gardens since 1812, when it was introduced 
by means of seeds, and first flowered there during the latter 
part of the same year in the gardens of a Mr. A. B. Lambett. 
Then, and for many years afterward, it was known only as 
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Fig. 19.—Ancient Plane-tree in Constantinople.—See page 85. 


Cineraria Petasites, and in 1813 it was figured in the Botanical 
Magazine under that name. It is an evergreen shrub of bold 
habit; the cylindrical stems robust and erect, and from three 
to four feet high; the leaves alternate, circular, with sinu- 
ously lobed margin, cordate at the base, dark green above and 


pale green beneath, and from six to twelve inches broad, with 


petioles as long as the blades are wide. These parts of the 
plant are all more or less downy. The flowers, each a trifle 
more than an inch across, with the disk-florets brownish, and 
those of the ray of a bright yellow color, are produced in enor- 
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mous terminal panicles, beginning to open about the middle 
of December, remaining attractive until late in February. The 
handsome foliage renders these plants very serviceable, even 
when not in bloom, in imparting an artistic effect to arrange- 
ments of flowering and other less massive foliage plants. The 
sombre solidity of this Senecio is much relieved by the ele- 
gance and brightness of the flowers, which when cut are of 
turther utility in that they keep fresh in water for a considera- 
ble period. The plant is of exceptionally easy culture, and 
during the flowering season the temperature may fall as low 
as forty degrees Fahrenheit without injurious results. The 
young branches which develop on the sides of the main stems 
after the flowering season make excellent cuttings. They 
should be taken when from four to fiveincheslong, withaslight 
heel of the older material, and inserted in sandy soil, taking 
care to place them where an ordinary amount of bottom heat 
is combined with shade and a close, moist atmosphere. The 
shading should be removed when the cuttings are rooted. It 
will be necessary to advance their growth in pots until they 
may be trusted with safety out-of- doors in the open garden. 
Here they must have abundant space, for, under ordinary con- 
ditions, they grow vigorously. Early in September they should 
be taken up and potted and placed under cover. Inthe green- 
house they thrive best, with plenty of room, air and light, 
otherwise their requirements are similar to those of the gen- 
eral run of greenhouse plants.. Larger but no less ornamental 
specimens are obtained by cutting down the old plants after 
the flowering season to within a few inches of the soil. Young 
shoots soon “push from the old stumps, which in the planting- 
out season are turned out of the pots and transferred to the 
garden like younger plants, the greater part of the old soil 
having, meanwhile, been shaken from the roots. Their sub- 
sequent treatment does not differ from that prescribed for 
young plants. 

STEREPTOCARPI IN WINTER.—Our friends across the Atlantic 
are ahead of us in appreciation of the good qualities of these 
plants. The genus, although it comprises many excellent 
garden plants, is scarcely known here. This is all the more 
surprising when it is considered that at least one of the spe- 
cies, S. Rexiz, has been cultivated in Europe since 1824, when 
it was introduced from south Africa. But it is only within the 
past few years that these plants have attracted much attention 
even in Europe. The recent appearance of a numbér of meri- 
torious hybrids is probably the occasion of their rapidly in- 
creasing popularity. .S. RexiZ has been known in cultivation 
longer than any of the other species, and it has proved to bea 
most serviceable plant in the hands of hybridizers. It is, with 
the exception, perhaps, of S..Gardeni, the handsomest species 
of the genus. The plant is stemless ; the prostrate leaves are 
ovate- oblong, crenate, villous, bright ¢ ereen and much wrinkled 
on the upper surface, paler with prominent midrib and veins 
beneath. The erect, slender scapes are from six to nine inches 
in length, and they rarely bear more than one flower. The 
trumpet- shaped carolla, of blue-lilac color, is two inches long 
by an inch and a half wide, five-lobed, the three lower lobes 
being larger than those above and veined far into the throat 
with deep purple. S. Rex and S. polyantha—a species in 
which the panicles of small flowers rise from the base of one 
large leaf that develops to the almost entire suppression of the 
others —are both in bloom at the present time. These plants 
usually flower during the summer months, but they may 
easily be had in bloom at this season by sowing the seeds late 
in spring or early in summer. A somewhat sandy soil, plenty 
of light, and an intermediate temperature are primary essen- 
tials to the successful cultivation of these greenhouse plants. 


Cambridge, Mass. MM. Barker. 


Flowering Plants in the Hot-house. 


BOUGAINVILLEA GLABRA.—This remarkably handsome plant 
has long been known in cultivation, but it deserves to be 
more largely grown, for few summer-flowering plants surpass 
it in effectiveness when used for conservatory decoration, and 
the flowers are also valuable for cutting. Itis of scandent or 
semi-scandent habit, but may be kept by pruning in the con- 
dition ot a good pot plant, and as it flowers very freely, smiall 
plants will be found very useful, while large ones can be 
called gorgeous without exaggeration. The foliage of this 
Species is entire, bright green and smooth, the latter being a 
good characteristic to remember, as the other members of the 
genus are more or less downy or pubescent. The flowers 
proper are insignificant both in color and size, but the chief 
beauty of the plant is found in the bracts which surround 
them. These are deep rose in color and produced on the tips 
of the branchlets in great quantity. 
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The Bougainvilleas are readily propagated by cuttings made 
from firm young wood and placed in a propagating frame or 
in a snug corner of the conservatory, and the young plants 
should be potted on as they become root-bound in good, open 
loam and in well-drained pots. The mostsatisfactory method 
in order to secure a good crop of flowers is to dry these plants 
off during the winter until the wood is well ripened, after 
which they may be trimmed into shape, and then started into 
growth by a little additional heat and frequent syringing. 
When showing flower some liquid manure will be beneficial. 

GLORIOSA SUPERBA.—This also is an old plant, but a very 
pretty one. It is a bulbous-rooted stove climber, and is essen- 
tially a summer-blooming plant. The bulbs require a season 
of rest, as Gloxinias and other plants of similar habit do. The 
plant has bright green leaves, rather narrow and sessile, with 
a midrib lengthened out into a long tendril, by means of which 
the plant is enabled to climb. The flowers are six-petaled, the 
petals undulate and standing erect, while the color shades 
trom orange to red. Altogether this is a showy plant, and has 
the merit of being quite easy to grow in a warm house, if the 
bulbs are not disturbed after they have started into growth. 
The most suitable soil for it is an open mixture of loam, peat 
and sand, with some old dry cow dung for fertilizer, and the 
bulbs are best shaken out of the old soil before active growth 
commences, for they are somewhat impatient of any disturb- 
ance of the young roots, and therefore should be placed in the 
pots in which they are to bloom. 

Gloriosas are but little subject to the attacks of insects, red 
spider being the most likely pest unless the plants are regu- 
larly syringed until they begin to bloom. It is propagated by 
seeds, and also by offsets from the bulbs, the first method being 
probably the most satisfactory. After the blooming season is 
over water should gradually be withheld until the season’s 
growth is finished, after which the pots may be stored away 
under the benches or in some other convenient place until re- 
quired the following season. 

TABERN©MONTANA CORONARIA.—This is another plant often 
found among the stove-flowering collections, and it is prob- 
ably the best-known representative of a large genus, though, 
strange as it may seem, its native country is not positively 
known. It is under cultivation in various parts of India, 
from whence it was most probably introduced into European 
gardens. 7. coronaria bears some resemblance in growth to 
a Gardenia, while the flowers are pure white, tubular, and 
with wide-spread petals like a Jasmine, to which they also 
have some similarity in perfume. The peduncles are pro- 
duced from the forks of the branches, and are furnished with 
from two to six flowers. There is a variety with double flow- 
ers which resemble miniature Gardenias, though their odor 
is not quite so pronounced. 

The Tabernemontanas are of easy cultivation in a warm 
house, and possibly might be grown on in the openground dur- 
ing summer. They would be in danger, however, of losing 
their foliage, unless very carefully lifted. These plants are 
increased “by cuttings, which should be placed on bottom 
heat, and, if not allowed to flag, they soon root. Any ordinary 
well-drained soil will answer if sufficient sand is added when 
necessary, to make it more open. A moderate shade will be 


found beneficial. , 
Holmesburg, Pa. W. A. Taplin. 


Plants for Shady Places. 


ie most gardens of any extent there are places in which it is 
difficult to get grass to grow—shaded spots, for example, 
like those under the dark shadow of evergreen trees and some- 
times under trees that are deciduous. Bare, unsightly patches 
of this description are an eyesore until taken in hand and cov- 
ered with some of the many hardy plants suitable for this pur- 
pose, and those which may be relied upon to thrive under this 
adverse condition, and that, too, with but little attention after 
the first year. One of the most useful, and, at the same time 
ornamental, of trailing plants we have is the Trailing Myrtle, 
which, as often happens with common names, is not a Myrtle 
at all, but a Vinca. It is also known as Periwinkle, which is 
the most suitable common name, being a Corruption of the old 
Latin name, Pervinca, applied to the genus by Pliny. Of this 
Periwinkle or Vinca minor there are many varieties, all low, 
trailing, evergreen plants, with flowers that are either single or 
double, blue or white, as ‘the case may be, and all well-known 
to every one who takes an interest in hardy plants. In addition 
to the varieties named there is a variegated form of Vinca 
minor which, to my mind, is the prettiest of all. The young 
growth in spring is bright yellow and green, and it is covered 
with starry blue Howers, which stand up above the carpet 
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made by the previous year’s growth, which with age assumes 
a deep olive green. 

When the space to be covered is under the shade of 
trees very little preparation is necessary ; but as the planting 
is for permanent effect, a good coat of manure should be dug 
in deeply, for it will be found that Chickweed will be trouble- 
some the first season if the manure is placed near the surface. 
Weeds, however, will be choked out the second season as the 
Periwinkle roots descend to the richer soil. After the ground 
is prepared, small pieces of the Periwinkle with roots attached 
should be planted in rows, the plants being set a foot apart 
each way. Little attention besides weeding will be necessary 
the first year, and a neat covering will be secured, and, as” the 
plant is evergreen, it will always be pleasing, and especially 
so in the spring months, when it is in flower. If it is desired 
to give the beds a more showy appearance it is a simple 
matter to place the plants a little further apart, and place 
between each a bulb of any of the varieties of Narcissus, such 
as lV. poeticus, NV. princeps, N. trumpet major and others that 
are strong and robust. But if Narcissus are planted they 
should be set six to eight inches deep, according to the texture 
of the soil ; in light soils Narcissus can be safely planted eight 
inches deep, or even deeper. In asimilar way Lily of the Val- 
ley may be interspersed among the Periwinkles if the latter be 
the blue-flowered variety, as the Lilies will also succeed ad- 
mirably in a shady position for an indefinite period. The 
Wood Lilies or Trilliums of the strong-growing kinds, as 7. 
grandifiorum, T. erectumand its white variety, 7. cernuum, also, 
though not so showy as others, with the Pacific coast species, 
such as 7: ovatum, T. petiolatum, T. sessile and others, are all 
hardy, and, although not so often met with in cultivation, are 
equally useful for the purpose named. Numerous other 
spring-flowering bulbs will suggest themselves to the planter 
to be introduced among the setting of Periwinkle as fancy may 
suggest, but it is best not to attempt, under trees, any display 
that would be in season at any other time than the spring or 
early summer months for obvious reasons. Under trees the 
soil during the warmer season is much drier than in open 
cultivated ground. This would not in any way interfere with 
the ripening of bulbs, quite the reverse, but might seriously 
interfere with the success of an attempt to use other plants for 
a later display. 

There are other plants of trailing habit which will answer in 
place of Vinca minor. Lysimachia Nummularia issometimes 
used, but it is such a rampant grower thatit often gives serious 
trouble to keep it within reasonable bounds. Here in Massa- 
chusetts it may often be seen as an escape from cottage gar- 
dens, monopolizing the road-side to the exclusion of grasses 
and other native plants. But where a vigorous growing plant 
is desired it might possibly be used with advantage. 

South Lancaster, Mass. £E. O. Or pet. 


Sciadopitys verticellata—The Umbrella Pine seems as thor- 
oughly hardy here as any of the conifers we have received 
from Japan, and it holds its green color well through the cold- 
est weather. One specimen here is eight feet six inches 
high. I do not know its exact age, but it has made fifteen 
annual growths from a point eighteen inches above the 
ground, and, as it grows slowly at first, this tree is perhaps 
nearly twenty years old. Last year it increased in height a 
foot, and the year before ten inches. We need a wider expe- 
rience before we can be sure what situation it prefers. It does 
not seem particular about soils. The specimen here men- 
tioned stands in soil eighteen inches deep, below which is a 


k i 
rock bottom Foseph Meehan. 


Germantown, Pa. 


The Forest. 


Forestry on the Prairies. 


E have in former numbers made allusion to the 
Farlington forest in Kansas, or, as it is called on 

the map, the “Tree Farm,” belonging to the Kansas City, 
Fort Scott and Memphis Railroad Company. Something like 
500 acres of prairie were broken up about twelve years ago 
and planted with different kinds of forest-tree seedlings. 
The experiment was particularly interesting as the most 
extensive plantation of the kind that had been then made 
on the prairies in that longitude, and because the planting 
was contracted for on terms which were novel and worthy 
of trial. Messrs. Robert Douglas & Sons agreed to prepare 
the ground, furnish the trees and plant them four feet 
apart each way, and then take charge of the plantation 
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for a certain number of years, and deliver the forest to the 
Company, with the guarantee that each acre should con- 
tain a certain number of trees which should be of a given 
size and completely shade the ground. After the trees 
have reached this condition it was assumed that they could 
fight their own battles against the weeds and prairie grass. 
The advantages of the arrangement seemed to be that the 
critical work of planting as well as the care of the trees in 
their earliest and feeblest stages would be in.the hands of 
experts, and good care was secured by the fact that the 
forest was to have attained a certain established growth 
before it was delivered over to its owners. Below we give 
some of the chief points in the report of Mr. George E. 
Kessler, the Superintendent of the work, and we add some 
figures relating to the size of the trees, which we gather 
from tables of measurements in Mr. Kessler’s report, but 
which are too long and elaborate for our purpose. 

The diameter measurements are taken at a point one 
foot above the surface of the ground. The Catalpas planted 
in 1880, standing in good loam in rows, next to the for- 
est-road, average 5.7 inches in diameter, some of them 
reaching a diameter of seven inches. Their height will 
average twenty-five feet. Trees in rows some fifty feet 
from the forest-road average 4.5 inches in diameter. ‘Trees 
of the same year’s planting on higher ground and thinner 
soil, will average along the road 4.6 inches, and fifty feet 
from the road 3.07 inches in diameter with a height of 
twenty-one feet. Black Cherry-trees, planted in 1878 on 
good land, are now from twenty-five to thirty-five feet high 
and average 4.35 inches in diameter. Black Walnuts, 
planted in 1878, standing mixed with Chestnut and Cherry- 
trees, are twenty-eight feet high and 6.37 inches in diam- 
eter. Chestnuts, planted in 1878 among Cherry-trees, aver- 
age 2.5 inches in diameter and eighteen feet high. Black 
Walnuts standing alone, and planted four feet apart each 
way in 1878, are now eighteen feet high and three inches 
in diameter. Box Elders planted the same year show a 
weak growth and look starved. Trees of Cafalpa bigno- 
noides planted in 1878 are 3.8 inches in diameter and 
eighteen to twenty feet high. This isa good growth, and 
it seems to have been nearly uniform each season, 
although the growth of last summer was not equal 
to that of former years. This is not to be taken as an indi- 
cation of waning vigor, for it is apparent in the later as 
well as in the earlier plantations. Catalpa-trees, differing 
from most others, grow until checked by the frosts of au- 
tumn; and the dry season, which last yearimpeded the growth 
of Corn, had the same effect on the Catalpa-trees. But while 
there has been this checking of new growth the ripening 
has been very thorough, and the wood is in better condi- 
tion to make a strong growth next year than it was last 
year, for a close examination showed that the terminal 
buds then were not so well developed as they are now. 
This lack of size might have been caused by a frost which 
suddenly arrested the growth, or by late rains, which ex- 
cited a growth which did not harden up thoroughly, owing 
to subsequent cold weather. 

In regard to the thinning it is probable that a suggestion 
made by Mr. Kessler will be tried to some extent. Instead 
of allowing the trees to fall as they are cut off at the 
ground, it is proposed that they should be leaned up 
against another tree with the idea that they will be more 
out of the way than if dropped on the ground overlapping 
each other. Perhaps they would be in better position, too, 
for future removal. 

It would probably cost more to cut off the dead branches 
which remain on the Catalpas than to thin out the wood. 
Most other trees shed their dead limbs readily, but these 
Catalpa limbs show no sign of falling off even when they 
have been dead for five or six years. If the limbs remain 
sound and’ the tree makes growth around them, these knots 
would be no injury to sticks used for fence posts or railroad 
ties, but if they are to be used for finishing or furniture, 
the sooner the dead branches are taken off the better. The 
whole experiment will be watched with great interest, and it 
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does credit to the men who invested their capital in it. 
They probably will make a trial of cutting away these 
dead branches, at least in certain parts of the plantation, in 
order to arrive at some intelligent idea of the value of such 
work, and whether or not it is possible to trim the trees with 
profit. The following isthe substance of Mr. Kessler’s report : 


The Catalpa occupies a larger area in the plantation than any 
other tree. Of this area Catalpa speciosa was the species used 
wherever the planting was done by Robert Douglas & Sons, 
and the condition of the trees now proves very conclusively 
the wisdom of the selection of that species. It seems that the 
railroad company began the plantation with Catalfa bigno- 
nioides, and also planted some Catalfa Kempferiz, both of 
which, as I understand, were bought as C. speciosa. Aside from 
these trees, they planted Black Walnut, Butternut, Pecan, 
White Ash, Chestnut, Black Cherry, Osage-orange, Ailanthus 
and Box Elder. 

The seedlings of Cafalpa speciosa (as in fact all the other 
trees) were planted four by four feet apart, and owing to this 
close planting they have all made an excellent upright growth. 
Except on the outside rows along forest-roads or openings the 
trees are perfectly straight, have few large branches, and all 
the smaller, and most of the larger, branches that did grow 
have died out from want of light on the lower part of the 
trunks to a height of ten feet from the ground. These 
branches, however, have not fallen off, and few show any in- 
dication of decay. Some of the stronger trees are now begin- 
ning to overtop the weaker ones, and would, I think, soon thin 
themselves. However, the difference in growth shown be- 
tween the trees standing on the forest-roads and those in the 
interior prove the necessity of hastening the process of thin- 
ning out, and this | am having done now. 

Calalpa bignonioides does not do as wellas C. speciosa. It 
looks rough. Each year’s growth shows the struggle between 
the natural branching habit of the tree and the confining con- 
ditions of close planting. The trunks are crooked and often 
forked. Itis quite large in diameter, but only for ten to twelve 
feet up, and from there seems much reduced in size. 

Catalpa Kempfert is hardly worth mention as a forest-tree, 
however valuable it is in park-planting. The trees of this spe- 
cies are about one-half the size of the other Catalpas, very 
crooked and scrubby. 

In the thinning out, some 600 trees are removed from-an 
acre—this means about every fourth tree. This first thinning 
is entirely a matter of expense, as none of the trees culled are 
large enough for use in any way, and cannot be disposed of 
even for fuel, though there is no timber for miles around, be- 
cause of cheap coal. For this reason the trees are merely cut 
from the stumps and allowed to fall where cut. At the pres- 
ent rate of work I should say that the thinning will cost not to 
exceed seventy-five cents per acre. 

By way of comparing the results of close and open planting 
of Catalpa, I noted that some trees on a farm close by, on sim.- 
ilar soil and same conditions—trees planted eight feet by eight 
apart—were one-fifth larger in diameter, from five to eight feet 
shorter in height, and branched out too much to make straight 
timber. Whereas the closely planted Catalpas are growing 
tall and straight enough for some of the future thinnings to 
furnish excellent telegraph and telephone poles. 

The tree covering the next largest area is the Ailanthus. 
With this the company has had varied success. On rich loam 
and with a loose or sandy subsoil the trees have grown well, 
showing good strong trunks and straight, upright growth. Un- 
fortunately, however, these trees do not form sufficiently 
dense shade to prevent grass and weeds from growing under- 
neath. This means that the sod formed stifles the trees, and 
they remain stunted. The worst of this, however, is that the 
weeds and grass furnish food for fires, the only real danger 
and greatest obstacle to forest-growth on these dry prairies. 
On the light and thin soil and on places that are taken to have 
been “ buffalo wallows,” the Ailanthus makes a growth simi- 
lar to the Sumach. The best Ailanthus-trees are found where 
a few were planted isolated among the Cafalpa speciosa. 
Here they have kept up with the Catalpa and form fine trunks. 

Of the Osage hedge-plants I can only say that they are ex- 
cellent for hedges. When planted closely, they form bushes 
instead of trees ; and when the trees do grow, they look small 
and stunted. Noneof those on the plantation will exceed three 
and a half inches in diameter and are about sixteen to eighteen 
feet high. They will never make trees like those in Texas. 

In the mixed planting of Wild Cherry, Black Walnut and 
White Ash I found a strange condition of growth. The Cherry- 
trees were planted aboutsixteen to twenty feetapart in the rows, 
apparently at haphazard, the space filled with Black Walnut 
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and White Ash, four feet apart. The Cherry stands twenty- 
five to thirty feet high and six to ten inches in diameter—ex- 
ceptionally large, fine trees. The Walnut and Ash are only 
twelve to fifteen high and two to three and a half inches in 
diameter. Close by, where the Cherries were planted closer 
together, the trees were much smaller, and the intermediate 
trees, also Walnut and Ash, have made nearly the same growth 
as the Cherries. At another point in a mixed planting a few 
isolated Walnuts seem to have taken the lead, but the Cherries 
are not far behind, and crowding out the larger number of 
smaller Walnuts. 

Where planted alone the White Ash is making a good, 
steady growth, and seems to form just enough shade to keep 
down grass and weeds. In the mixed planting mentioned 
above the Ash is crowded out to some extent. 

The Butternut, Pecan and Walnut do not grow as well here 
as they usually do when placed in the rich deep loam of creek 
or river-bottoms. The American Chestnut does no better than 
the Walnut, and there are only a few left of the small number 
planted. The Box Elder (Negundo) looks starved, and proba- 
bly is so, as this tree is usually found only on the bottom-land 
in moist, shaded places. As its wood is very soft and brittle, 
it does not appear to me to be of any value as a forest-tree, 
unless, possibly, as a nurse for other and better kinds. 

The best trees of all kinds are naturally found on the deepest 
loam, but this, strange as it may appear, is nearly always on 
the high ground. 


Correspondence. 


The Fruit Interests of California. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The State Assessor's report for 1890 makes the total 
number of truit-trees in thestate 13,180,134. This is a great gain 
over previous reports. Lassen, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Solano are not represented in this report, and it is unfor- 
tunate that the Los Angeles and Solano assessors have failed 
in their duty, for those two counties are largely devoted to 
orchard interests. Solano in 1889 reported 669,774 trees, and 
it is probable that Los Angeles had 1,000,000 trees. This 
would give a grand total of 14,849,908 for the orchards of Cali- 
fornia in the summer of 1890. We can safely say that 15,000,- 
000 trees are reported by the township assessors of the fifty- 
two counties of the state—and not one tree more. Com- 
pared with the extravagant estimates and forced statistics of 
some sensational newspapers, this sober result of the forty 
years’ orchard-work of Californians does not seem large. 
But every man who knows how great an amount of labor, 
capital, energy and skill the planting and cultivation of 
15,000,000 fruit-trees means, is able to measure the extent 
of the achievement. Careless writers state with airy grace 
that 5,000,000 or 10,000,000 trees are planted-.in a single year 
in California. The plain statements of the assessors show 
that considerably less than a million trees are planted in a 
single year; but that is a great many. 

The total number of acres planted in 1890 to grapes, for 
table, wine and raisin purposes, was 142,534, according to the 
assessors’ reports from all but twelve counties, only two of 
which—Los Angeles and Solano—areimportant in this connec- 
tion. Itis worth while to note relative importance of the sev- 
efal divisions of this industry. The acreage devoted to wine 
grapes is still greater than that devoted to both raisins and 
table grapes; but the area of raisin culture is increasing, and 
the prospect is that it will soon equal that of the wine grapes. 
The present order of supremacy in table grapes is, Tulare 
first, Placer second; in wine grapes, Sonoma first, Napa sec- 
ond, Santa Clara third ; in raisin grapes, Fresno first, San Diego 
second. 

These brief notes from the latest statistical reports of the 
state of California help to prove what many of us have learned, 
through painful experiences, that floating newspaper items 
about horticultural subjects are not always reliable. 

Niles, Cal. Charles Howard Shinn. 


Flowers and the Perfume Industry. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—In your issue for January 14th I find the above heading, 
and I have thought it would interest your readers to know that 
for over six years efforts have been made by myself and many 
other southern women to learn how flower pomades are made 
in southern France, for we believe our climate and soil perfectly 
suited to this industry. Our lack of success comes, we believe, 
entirely from not knowing by what process the fat is deodor- 
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ized and clarified, and this process none of us have yet suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from the manufacturers. The grease 
must be so clarified that rancidity is impossible. I have cor- 
responded with Mr. George Keene, Mrs. Antoinette Wakeman, 
Colgate & Co. and others, but as yet we are still uncertain as 
to the process. In Piesse’s ‘“‘Art of Perfumery” a recipe is 
given, but, although followed closely, failure resulted. About 
three months ago Ireceiveda letter froma resident of California, 
in which it was stated that an experiment with raw or uncooked 
leaf-lard had resulted in success. If true, it would open up 
another industry to our southern states, where the Jasmine, 
Violet, Tuberose and Acacia are all hardy and grow in prodi- 
gal profusion. Success in one instance came near crowning 
the efforts of Miss Ida Nowell, of Georgia, who used the Cape 
Jasmine (Gardenia) for her experiment. The pomade was 
submitted to Coleate & Co., who, after it was tested, offered her 
a contract to make from 100 to 200 pounds of the pomade at 
$1.50 a pound. This pomade sent to the Messrs. Colgate & 
Co. as a sample was madeintoan “Extract of Gardenia,” which, 
after being returned to me, I turned over to Freeman, per- 
fumer, who kindly exhibited it at the Cincinnati Exposition in 
1887. It was such a small bottle, not holding over one-eighth 
of a gill, that it must have been lost, as it was never returned 
to me. 

Iam one of the managers of the Columbian Fair for South 
Carolina, and even to-day I have been busily writing to differ- 
ent persons urging the desirability of a renewed effort to dis- 
cover the secret of the preparation of the pomade. There was 
imported into the United States in 1890 $3,000,000 worth of 
these flower pomades alone. I am now negotiating for the 
purchase of a copper still in which I hope to distill the oil 
of Rose Geranium, which is used by unscrupulous dealers to 

iulterate attar of rose. 
se ShOr ve S. R. Thomson. 

[In an article in another column some of the questions 
raised by Mrs. Thomson are discussed and the general 
method of preparing the fat for pomade is indicated. We 
should be greatly obliged if any reader who is familiar 
with the processes of preparing marketable perfume would 
forward specific directions. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that, like any other manufacturing business, this must 
be learned by experience, and it can only be prosecuted 
with profit with skilled labor and the most approved appli- 
ances, so that uniform excellence can be secured by the 
most economical methods.—Ep. | 


Periodical Literature. 


One subject treated of in the latest bulletin of the Cor- 


nell Experiment Station is the crossing of plants of the Squash- 
family, and the experiments recorded seem to demon- 
strate the fallacy of many popular beliefs. It is pretty 
widely believed that the different species of cucurbitaceous 
plants intermingle readily and hybridize freely, so that 
almost any story about the crossing of these plants will find 
believers. Professor Bailey began. experiments in  cross- 
ing those plants three years ago, and has continued them ona 
large scale ever since. After having made more than a thou- 
sand careful pollinations by hand, Professor Bailey asserts that 
there is no immediate effect of crossing Pumpkins and 
Squashes—that is, the effects of the cross are not seen in the 
fruits of the first year, but only in the offspring of the seed. 
Of course, ordinary experience would lead to the same con- 
clusion; for if there were any immediate effect we should 
always look for different kinds of fruits on the same vine, 
while, as a matter of fact, the squashes or pumpkins on any 
vine are always alike, with such exceptions as are due to ar- 
rested development or some other immediate cause. 

There is a prevailing belief that Pumpkins and Squashes 
cross indiscriminately, but, in studying the question, Professor 
Bailey divided the fruits called squashes into two groups, one 
including the summer and fall squashes, like the Scallop, 
Crook Necks, Bergen and the like, which belong to the same 
species as the field pumpkin— Cucurbita Pepo. These squashes 
cross with each other and with the field pumpkin, although 
the mixture is not indiscriminate. The Hubbard, Turbans 
and so-called Mammoth squashes and pumpkins, like the Mam- 
moth Chili, belong to another species—Cucurbita maxima. 
After many careful pollinations between these two classes of 
fruits seeds were not produced in any case, and all the experi- 
ments show that these different species will not hybridize. In 
large collections of summer pumpkins and squashes fruits 
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which might be taken for hybrids with the Turban class may 
be found, but they are nothing more than incidental variations 
of Cucurbita Pepo. 

In Pumpkins and Squashes the flowers are either wholly 
staminate or wholly pistillate, and therefore they cannot be 
self-fertilized. The two kinds of flowers, however, are borne 
on the same plant. A great number of trials were made in 
which the pollen from a staminate flower was used upon a 
pistillate flower of the same plant, but in every case the 
seeds were thin and worthless. In cross-pollinations, that is 
when the pollen from the flowers of one plant were applied to 
female flowers of another plant, a large part of the trials were 
successful, which indicates the impotency of pollen to fertilize 
a flower producedon the same plant. Pollenof Squash-flowers, 
however, which cannot produce fertile seeds, may still cause 
the development of the fruit. This influence of pollen is well 
attested in other instances, and it is not impossible that 
squashes may sometimes develop without any pollination 
whatever. It is the common belief that the best way to render 
new varieties permanent—that is, to fix them so that they will 
reproduce themselves from seed—is to inbreed them to 
establish their ancestral qualities; but the above trials seem 
to prove that close pollination is practically impossible in 
the case of the Pumpkin and the Squash. 

It is generally accepted among gardeners that musk melons 
are rendered insipid when cucumbers grow near them. Some 
growers suppose this influence is immediate, but others hold 
that it appears only in the offspring of supposed crosses be- 
tween the two species. Last summer ninety-seven Musk 
Melon flowers of various varieties were pollinated with Cu- 
cumber pollen of many kinds, but not a fruit developed. 
Twenty-five Cucumber flowers were pollinated by Musk 
Melon pollen; one fruit developed, and that was seedless. 
These trials indicate that the two species do not cross and that 
the influence of one upon the other is imaginary. 

An examination of the flowers on Musk Melons, Water 
Melons and Cucumbers show that from six to twenty-four 
times as many staminate as pistillate flowers are produced. 
The pistillate flowers appear later in the season, five days in 
the case of the Cucumber to thirty days in the case of one 
Musk Melon-plant. The staminate flowers continue to appear 
later than the fertile ones. This fact justifies the common 
observation that the Cucumber is more precocious than the 
Melon, and enforces the necessity of starting Melons early in 
short seasons. 


The most interesting paper to the general reader in the 
January Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information issued from the 
Royal Gardens at Kew doubtless is the one which relates to 
the origin of the ginger which comes to us from China in 
earthenware jars of more or less artistic merit. Professor 
Wright, of the University of Dublin, several years ago pointed 
out the fact that the “large, flat, finger-like masses sent from 
China as preserved ginger” were different from anything that 
the ordinary Ginger-plant (Zinztber officinale) could possibly 
produce. The question then arose, What was the plant that 
supplied the preserved ginger of commerce ? The common 
Ginger-plant, as is the case with many cultivated plants, is not 
known in the wild state. It is believed, however, to be a na- 
tive of Asia, and was known to the Greeks and Romans, who 
received it by way of the Red Sea, and believed that it came 
from southern Arabia. 

The Ginger-plant was introduced into the West Indies, from 
which it was shipped commercially to Europe as early as the 
sixteenth century, it is said; andthe dried ginger of commerce 
is now almost entirely derived from the West Indies, from 
Senegambia, from Egypt and India. None apparently is pro- 


_ duced in China. The long correspondence which the authori- 


ties of Kew have carried on with regard to the origin of Chinese 
ginger, and their experiments in cultivating various plants sent 
from China, for the purpose of determining the source of the 
preserved ginger, leads at last to the conclusion that it is pro- 
duced by Alfinia galanga, and the specimens, curiously 
enough, which enabled this determination to be made, did not 
come from China, but from the Botanical Department at 
Jamaica, where Alpinia has long been grown. Probably one 
or two species of the same genus also produced edible ginger 
in Siam and other countries of tropical Asia. 

The other papers in this issue are on west African Bass 
Fibre and on the Production of Seed and Seminal Variation in 
the Sugar-cane. The fact lately discovered that the Sugar-cane, 
which from time immemorial has been propagated by buds, 
sometimes produces seeds, is a matter of considerable agri- 
cultural importance as suggestive of the possibility of produc- 
ing improved seedling varieties. 
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Notes. 


It is said that in north-western Persia and in eastern Afghan- 
istan the bulbs of a species of Tulip (Zudéfa montana) are largely 
used as food. They may also be found in the markets of Bom- 
bay, where they are called “Salep.” 


The patience characteristic of modern students of plant-life 
is well exemplified by the fact that Herman Mueller, when 
studying the cross-fertilization of flowers, recorded ten thou- 
sand instances, observed by himself, where insects had visited 
flowers in such a manner as to carry the pollen from one to 
another. 


According to Garfenflora the district of Reutlingen, in Ger- 
many, had, in the year 1885, an income equal to about $65,000 
from the fruit-trees planted along its highways. In the district 
of Monheim the fruit-trees on the public roads, which had 
been planted in 1858, yielded in 1868 a revenue of some $1,850, 
in 1878 $4,250, and in 1885 nearly $7,000, 


In a recent issue of the Official Gazette of Montenegro, 
Prince Ferdinand ordered that every military man in active 
service should, during the year, plant a given number of 
Grape-vines, the number varying according to his rank. Each 
guide, furthermore, is to plant two Olive-trees, and each cor- 
poral one; and the Gazette calculates that by this means 
4,000,000 Vines and 20,000 Olive-trees will have been set out 
by January, 1892. 7 


A monument is to be erected in France to Jean Nicot, who 


introduced the Tobacco-plant into that’ country, and whose. 


name it since has borne. In the year 1560, when ambassador 
at the Court of Portugal, he sent a package of seed to the 
French queen, Catherine de Medici. Sixty years later the first 
tobacco tax was imposed by Cardinal Richelieu, and not long 
afterward the revenue from this source amounted to some 
$50,000, while in 1718 the tax was ‘“‘farmed” to a collector for 
an annual sum of $3,200,000, 


Writing of Japan in the American Garden, Professor George- 
son says: ‘The total area of the main islands is 112,000 square 
miles, but of this total 68,000 square miles are entirely unpro- 
ductive mountain and desert lands, and 24,000 square miles 
more are in forests and uncultivated agricultural lands... . 
The remaining 20,000 square miles contain the 40,000,000 in- 
habitants of the country, which thus gives an average of 2,000 
people to the square mile. Kansas contains 81,000 square 
miles. If her people could live as the Japanese do, she could 
sustain 40,000,000 souls, and still leave three-quarters of her 
territory a wilderness !” 


The Tea-industry of China is very much demoralized by the 
increase of Tea-production in other countries, especially in 
India, and great distress prevails in many of the Tea-districts. 
We learn from a recent issue of the /ouchow Echo that the 
authorities are advising the owners of Tea-gardens to destroy 
their Tea-plants and replace them with Rice or Potatoes. This 
advice is being adopted wherever a supply of water can be 
obtained for irrigating the Rice-fields. The cultivation of 
opium is also increasing in some parts of China, in the place of 
Tea-plant. But thousands of families, it is said, who were 
formerly supported by cultivating Tea-gardens are now ruined. 


The danger from damage to forests by fire where lumbering 
is carried on, arises largely from the fact that the tops of the 
trees and large limbs which are left on the ground dry rapidly 
and give fuel for any running fire to catch in. The burning 
of these leavings is an expensive matter, and it is suggested 
by Mr. Fernow, in his Adirondack report, that the branches 
might be lopped, so that both they and the tops would fall to 
the ground. In this way the tops, which are ordinarily braced 
up from the ground by the branches and kept as dry as tinder, 
would be likely to be kept moist from snow and rain and rot 
sooner. A trial of this method would be an interesting ex- 
periment. To answer the purpose most completely, the lop- 
ping should be done as soon after the felling as possible. 


A correspondent inquires if the Strawsonizer is a machine 
for throwing poison spray as an insecticide. It is that, and it 
is more. Itis a machine which may be adapted to many uses, 
such as the sowing of grains, the distributing of fertilizers and 
of dry or liquid insecticides by a blast of air produced by a 
revolving fan, worked by the traveling wheels of the machine. 
It is said that rapid and even work in broadcasting grain is 
done with this machine, and that the grain is scattered with 
great regularity over a track from eighteen to twenty feet 
wide, and it is equally good as a distributer of fertilizers and 
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poison-powder for insects. There are some machines worked 
by hand-power, and larger ones by horse-power. The machine 
is more fully described in the issue of Jzsect Life for January 
in the article by Profesor Riley in the ‘Outlook for Applied 
Entomology.” 


It seems doubly fortunate now that the prehistoric “ Ser- 
pent Mound” in Ohio should have been preserved against all 
the dangers man’s agency might work by the establishment 
of a public park to contain it, for we are told that another 
famous work of the same kind, “‘Monk’s Mound,” is to be 
destroyed, that its materials may be used to fill in certain low- 
lying portions of East St. Louis. It was described by Charles 
Dickens in his ‘‘ American Notes,” and is said to cover an area 
of thirty acres, its peak rising nearly a hundred feet above the 
level of the surrounding country. ‘On the apex,” says the 
New York 7imes, ‘“‘there was a dwelling at one time, and a 
few years ago an extensive Peach-orchard flourished on the 
southern slope. Nearer the base, on the opposite side, field 
products and garden truck were cultivated—the soil yielding 
bountiful crops.” 


In commenting upon the statement that three successive 
Dukes of Athol had planted altogether 14,000,000 Larch-trees 
on their estate in Scotland, Galignanzi’s Messenger recently re- 
marked that it had been doubted from the apparent belief that 
it implied that the noble owners had set out the trees with 
their own hands, Such, of course, was not the fact, ‘“ but,” 
adds the Messenger, “if it comes to planting trees with one’s 
own hands there is still something to be said” for royal and 
noble personages, With his own hands ‘‘ Charles II. planted 
nearly all the trees in the avenue at Windsor . . . . and some 
that are now in St. James’ Park ; and George III. had a mania 
for planting his own trees as well as innumerable Grape-vines. 
Her present Majesty has planted over 5,000 trees in various 
places she has visited, and the Prince of Wales cannot be very 
far behind her in so doing.” 


The Fournal of the Society of Arts (England) recently said : 
“A memorandum, together with a sample of the plant, lately 
received from Sir Alfred Moloney, K.C.M.G., the Governor of 
Lagos, gives an account of the endeavor he is making to en- 
courage the exportation of the fibre known as African Bass, 
the fibre of the Bamboo Palm or Raphia vinifera. The Bam- 
boo Palm or Raphia vinifera is perhaps the commonest tree 
in the swamps and lowlands which line the waterways of the 
colony. Dense thickets of these Palms, traversed only by the 
palm-wine gatherer or the bamboo-cutter, push their way into 
the lagoons, and extend over the flood grounds, and even to a 
distance of from fifteen to twenty miles up the river valleys 
into the interior. The area occupied by the Raphia-forests it 
would be impossible to calculate, but it may be accepted with- 
out doubt that they extend throughout the length of the colony, 
and to a distance of at least fifeen miles from the sea-coast, and 
that over this area of about 5,000 square miles they form acon- 
siderable proportion of the vegetation ; next only in numbers 
to the Oil Palm (Z/eis Guineensis) and the Mangrove (R/izo- 
phora mucronata). The fibre itself is the one in most common 
employment on the coast, being used by the natives for all 
sorts of purposes—cloth, cordage, thatch, fishing-lines, etc. 
The cost is only that of collection and preparation, the latter 
being a very simple process of soaking and scraping. The 
price, delivered in England, is said to be £30 to £32 per ton 
for good fibre. The cost of production is estimated at £14 per 
ton, shipping and other expenses at £4 tos. The samples are 
now on view at the Society’s house, and can be inspected by 
anybody desirous of doing so.” 
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The True Function of City Parks. 


HE Adantic Monthly for February contains an article 
by Mr. Alpheus Hyatt entitled “ The Next Stage in the 
Development of Public Parks.” What is interesting and 
valuable in this paper is a plea for the establishment in 
cities of more museums and a sketch of the principles on 
which collections should be made and arranged so as to 
serve the highest practical purpose. . Mr. Hyatt urges that 
at our present stage of civilization collections of the varied 
forms of animal and vegetable life are as necessary as are 
public libraries and universities. We have learned that the 
highest education in the natural sciences is not acquired 
from books—that is, by a study of what other people have 
recorded—but by original investigation of the objects 
themselves; and public museums and gardens could aid in 
this direction by supplying natural objects for the use both 
of teachers and pupils just as libraries furnish books for 
those who wish to read. A museum, according to this 
view, is not a place of amusement merely—a collection of 
natural curiosities or rarities to excite the wonder of the 
ignorant—but a source of constant and adequate supply of 
objects for investigation by persons who are engaged in 
serious study. A zoological garden should not be a me- 
nagerie for the sole display of animals which are large or 
strange, but should include creatures of humbler structure, 
creatures which are small indeed, but whose functions in 
the economy of nature are of the highest importance to 
man and his physical surroundings. ‘This means that we 
should have insectaries, where the various transformations 
of insect life could be observed ; aquaria for the exhibition 
of marine animals and plants and sea birds, and fresh 
water aquaria for the fish and other inhabitants of inland 
Jakes and rivers, together with such plants as grow in or 
near the water. 
Of special significance are Mr. Hyatt’s ideas with regard 
to grouping the animals in zodlogical collections according 
to the laws of geographical distribution as well as to those 
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of specific relationship, and of supplying ‘‘a proper repre- 
sentation of the flora of each great area or country in the 
shape of some characteristic trees and flowers,” in order to 
furnish the animals with appropriate surroundings ‘‘ and 
give scientific and artistic completeness to these illustra- 
tions of the fauna.” But, perhaps, the most novel of his 
suggestions is that, in addition to objects of study, teach- 
ers Should be provided, who would do more than a printed 
guide-book in pointing out and naming and describing the 
interesting forms in any collection. No catalogue can ever 
keep pace with living and growing collections, and its 
pages are never large enough to answer the inquiries 
which every visitor is eager to make. Mr. Hyatt, there- 
fore, would substitute for the catalogue educated men, 
who would be present not only to satisfy all reasonable 
curiosity, but to awaken interest, and, at the same time, 
give instruction that would be of permanent benefit. 

All this is very attractive, and not impracticable. But 
when Mr. Hyatt declares that a public park does not fulfill 
its highest mission until it develops into a vast and multi- 
form museum for popular instruction, he plainly ignores 
the specific purpose for which pleasure-grounds like Central 
Park, for example, have been created. Indeed, one may 
read Mr. Hyatt’s article attentively and fail to discover 
whether he has ever cared to inform himself precisely what 
that purpose is. The fact is that in popular language 
there is no well-defined group of ideas suggested by the 
word park, and it is applied to areas of ground which are 
used for the most varied and incongruous purposes. To 
one man it may mean a base-ball field ; to another a mili- 
tary parade-ground; to a third a place where racehorses 
are used to facilitate gambling. Indeed, the danger of 
assaults upon the integrity of city parks is constant because 
of the lack of clear popular conception of their true func- 
tions, and they never will be safe from attacks until their 
primary purpose is universally understood, and until this 
purpose is admitted to be of sufficient importance to justify 
their existence and maintenance. 

We have some hesitation about stating elementary princi- 
ples with which our readers are already familiar, but there 
seems to be need of repeating pretty frequently that a park, 
such as is now under consideration, should be primarily and 
essentially a rural retreat—a place which will enable the peo- 
ple of a city to visit the country without leaving the town— 
and that its highest purpose is not to furnish instruction 
norpure air nora place forexercise on foot or on horseback, 
but to furnish that relief and repose of mind which natural 
scenery brings to those who are wearied by city sights 
and sounds. We need not inquire why this is so, but the 
fact is universally known and recognized that rural scénery 
has an intrinsic value in enabling us to resist successfully 
the wearing influences of town life and to recover the 
mental energy thus wasted. Every one is more or less 
susceptible to the charms of scenery, and a city park has 
a greater or less value for a city population, according to 
the degree in which this poetic charm of scenery is pre- 
served and developed. Of course, a park designed and 
constructed with such a leading motive will not fail to 
furnish pure air and a field for exercise and opportunity for 
study, while if it is designed primarily with reference to 
any of these subordinate uses its highest purpose will 
not be reached. 

It is true that the highest authorities on these subjects 
have made in some parks provision for boating, for tennis, 
for skating, for music, for children’s playhouses and the 
like, but wherever such introductions have been success- 
ful they have been incidental and subordinate to the con- 
trolling motive of the park which has been steadily kept in 
view. A botanical garden, a zodlogical garden or an 
aquarium might well be placed in grounds adjoining a 
park, but separated from it so as to avoid any tendency to 
combine the ideas of a park and a museum, for the object 
of amuseum and the object of a park are utterly distinct, 
and itis no more possible for a_park to develop into a 
museum than it is for a library to develop into a cathedral. 
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Unless we hold fast to these primary truths our parks may 
be changed into places for miscellaneous out-door sport and 
recreation; they may afford the advantages of speed-roads 
for the owners of fast horses or spacious promenades where 
fashion may display its bravery and equipage, or, in ac- 
cordance with Mr. Hyatt’s idea, they may be “placed in 
correlation with the educational systems” of our cities by 
offering a home for thronging colonies of vertebrate and 
invertebrate animals besides vast collections of stuffed and 
dried curiosities, with all their vegetation ticketed and la- 
beled, and trained lecturers discoursing on biology at con- 
venient intervals. Public grounds prepared on any of 
these plans would no doubt be of great value to any 
city, but they would not be parks, nor serve the use of 
parks. Neither recreation, in the specific sense of amuse- 
ment, nor education, even under its most attractive guise, 
but refreshment, pure and simple, for body and mind is the 
primary office of the public park. And nowhere should 
this fact be insisted upon more strenuously than in eager 
American communities where there is little inclination to 
give either mind or body their needed quota of peaceful, 
unambitious hours. 


Recent Botanical Discoveries in China and 
Eastern Burma.—III. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS.—The herbaceous element in General 
Collett’s collection of plants from the southern Shan Hills is 
not less interesting botanically than the shrubs and trees, and 
there are many novelties sufficiently ornamental to engage the 
attention of the horticulturist, and a few are exceptionally 
beautiful or singular plants. Taking them in systematic order, 
the first demanding notice is a species of Balsam (/mpatiens 
ecalcarata), a species so strongly resembling the pretty /zpa- 
tiens Chinensis as to be taken for it at the first glance; but, as 
the specific name denotes, the flowers are spurless. With this 
exception, it is so like the species named, in the dried state, at 
least, as to suggest its being a morphological variation of it. 
Yet among the very numerous specimens in the Kew Herba- 
rium we detected none in which the spur was wanting or 
modified. It is a slender, almost unbranched, annual, a foot 
to two feet high, with narrow, opposite, more or less toothed 
leaves, whitish beneath, and solitary, axillary flowers on slen- 
der stalks. The color is not stated, but they are probably white 
orrose. Jmpatiens Chinensis itself deserves a word in this 
place, as it is certainly a most elegant plant, the flowers vary- 
ing in the wild state from deep purple to a soft rose, and there 
is also a white variety. Although introduced into English 
gardens as long ago as 1824 itis now rarely seen. /mpatiens 
fasciculata (Botanical Magazine, t. 4631) is a pale variety of 
this species, and / sefacea (Hooker’s ‘Exotic Flora,” ¢. 137) 
is another variety, having beautiful rose-purple flowers. 

The herbaceous Leguminos@ from the Shan Hills offer little 
that is specially interesting from a purely horticultural stand- 
point, though there are several remarkable novelties. Cvota- 
laria perpusilla is a miniature representative of its genus ; 
Neocollettia gracilis is a singular creeping plant with minute 
flowers, belonging to a small group having one-seeded pods ; 
and Phylacium majus is a fine new species of a previously 
monotypic genus from the Malay archipelago. 

The herbaceous Comfosite, again, are few of them orna- 
mental. Jnuwla crassifolia is one of the most striking, having 
thick, almost fleshy, leaves, and large yellow flower-heads. 
This plant was collected in two very different conditions, 
though all the specimens were in the same stage of develop- 
ment. In one set they are thickly clothed with long, spreading 
hairs ; in another set they are quite glabrous, so that at first 
sight they would be taken for distinct species, but the plants 
are probably all hairy at first, and the hairs early deciduous. 

Notonia crassissima is a shrubby member of this order 
which I omitted to mention before. It has thick fleshy 
branches, resembling some of the Euphorbias, suchas £. neriz- 
folia, and long-stalked, showy yellow flower-heads, and it grows 
erect or trails over rocks. 

About half a dozen different Campanulacee were collected, 
including several very pretty things, notably the elegant little 
twiner Codonopsis convolvulacea, previously only known from 
the contiguous province of Yun-nan, in China. General Col- 
lett describes it as common all over the plateau, creeping 
among grasses and twining around their culms until it reaches 
air and sunlight, when it produces its beautiful, dark blue, 
Convolvulus-like flowers. One species of the highly orna- 
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mental, mainly east Asiatic, genus Adenophora was collected. 
It is also common inthe Khasya Mountains, but had not hitherto 
been referred to this genus. 

Primula Forbesti is a pretty species, originally and recently 
described by Mr. Franchet from Yun-nan specimens. With one 
or two other Chinese species, it forms a new section of the 
genus of annual duration, and intermediate in character be- 
tween Primula and Androsace. Itis avery floriferous plant, 
with an almost flat rosette of thin leaves and very slender, 
erect scape, bearing from one to three or more tiers of small 
flowers similar to those of the Himalayan P. floribunda. It 
grows abundantly in almost all damp localities throughout the 
Shan States, being equally at home in the shady depths of the 
forest and in the ridges raised to divide irrigated rice-fields ; 
and it was found in flower in some situation or other in every 
month of the year. 

Among Asclepiads, a very dwarf, tuberous-rooted Ceropegia 
deserves notice. The fower-stems rise only four or five inches 
above the ground, while the curiously constructed flowers are 
themselves two inches long. Arachystelma edulis is an allied 
plant of even smaller dimensions with small rotate flowers, 
It is common on the sandy plains of Upper Burma, and its 
fleshy tubers are collected and sold in the bazaars as an article 
of food; but their flavor is not agreeable to a European 
palate. 

There are two new species of the section Ophelia of 
Swertia, neither more nor less pretty than most of those previ- 
ously described of this elegant genus. 

Specially conspicuous and beautiful among the herbaceous 
plants on the uplands are various Convolvulacee, especially 
the genus Ipomea, of which sixteen species were collected, 
including two very ornamental new ones. J/pom@a nana is a 
dwarf species almost concealed by the grasses among which 
it usually grows. From the woody root-stocks spring erect 
stems from six inches to a foot high, bearing very hairy, undi- 
vided leaves, and large, axillary, solitary flowers of a rich deep 
purple. Jpomea Popahensis, the other new species, has very 
similar flowers and foliage, but it has weak stems that twine 
around grasses and other plants. It inhabits the isolated 
Mount Popah, which rises to an altitude of 5,000 feet in the 
plain of Upper Burma. : 

There is nothing ornamental among the herbaceous Scro- 
phularinee, and the solitary new Gesnerad has inconspicuous 
flowers. Acanthace@ are More numerous, and some of them. 
very pretty, notably among the new ones Strobilanthes con- 
natus, found in great abundance in the dry forest-tract at 2,000 
feet. The Labiate are numerously represented, and many of 
them are ornamental, but all of them were previously known. 
Prominent among them are Orthosiphon staminens, Cole- 
brookia oppositifolia, Leucoscephum canum, and various spe- 
cies of Plectranthus, Elsholtzia, Scutellaria and Coleus. But 
the most ornamental of all is the previously little known Co/- 
guhounta elegans, which General Collett specially signalizes as 
worthy of cultivation. It is an erect shrub, eight to ten feet 
high, with ample foliage and dense axillary clusters of showy 
flowers in the way of a Leonurus. As a species it is near C. 
coccinea, figured in the Botanical Magazine (¢. 4514). Two 
varieties were collected, one having dark red and the other 
salmon-colored flowers. A second and almost equally beau- 
tiful species, C. vestita, was less common, though it inhabits 
the mountains of northern India from Assam westward to 
Kumaon.- Orchids were not numerous, only twenty-two spe- 
cies having been collected, though of these five are accounted 
new, and two of these are exceedingly distinct, curious and 
beautiful. A word first respecting the old ones, which in- 
cluded Dendrobium lituiflorum, D. infundibulum, D. fimbria- 
tum, D. capillipes and D. heterocarpum, better known as D. 
aureum. Also among them were Vanda cerulescens and 
Cypripedium concolor, var. Godefroye. 

The gem of the whole collection, perhaps, including the big 
Rose and the big Honeysuckle, is an Orchid, which I have 
named after its discoverer. It is Cirrhopetalum Collettit, the 
finest species of the genus, and most nearly allied to C. orma- 
tissimumnt, figured in Warner's “Orchid Album,” plate 369, but 
having dark purple flowers, with exceedingly slender lateral 
sepals about five inches long. These long, tail-like sepals are 
wafted about by the slightest breath of air. But, what is more 
curious, the comparatively small upper sepal and the two lat- 
eral petals are furnished on their margins with small, ex- 
tremely delicate, highly mobile appendages resembling tiny 


- banners and streamlets, which “ wriggle about in a very odd 


manner.” Amateurs will be glad to know that there is a good 
healthy plant of this attractive novelty growing at Kew. 

The only other new Orchid I have to mention is Buloophyl 
lum comosum, which has a bottle-brush-like inflorescence of 
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small, pleasantly fragrant flowers borne on a slender scape. It 
is nearest B. hirtum, but neither the pseudo-bulbs nor the 
leaves are known. The plant was common, and the flowers, 
which are highly prized by the Shan maidens tor ornamenting 
their hair, were sold in the bazaars, so that Generai Collett 
thought it must be known in Europe and was satisfied with 
bringing away two or three inflorescences. 

A new Lily (Lilium Bakerianum) may close my remarks on 
this collection. It is intermediate in character between ZL. 
Dahuricum and L. Faponicum. 

Doubtless, a country so rich in ornamental novelties as the 
Shan States will soon be explored by the collectors of some of 


our nurserymen. . 
i W. Botting Hemsley. 


Kew. 
The Chollas. 


NE of the most characteristic features in the landscape 
of southern California, especially in the region of the 
coast, is the extensive, impenetrable thickets of a cylindrical 
species of Cactus, familiar to all under the Mexican name, 
Chollas. The common Cholla in the vicinity of San Diego is 
Opuniia prolifera, Engelm., which grows abundantly on arid 
hills or mesas, especially on precipitous cafion-slopes bor- 
dering the usually dry water-courses. Chollas Valley, within the 
limits of the city of San Diego, received its name from the abun- 
dance of this plant. It grows from three to eight or ten feet in 
height, the stems from two to four, rarely six or seven, inches 
in diameter, and at the base forming a woody stem or trunk a 
foot or more in diameter. 

The plant has never been utilized by stockmen for forage to 
my knowledge, as has been the case with some species of the 
genus, and it is quite a formidable task to clear land of 
this obnoxious plant. The short, stout spines are especially 
painful and tenacious after they have entered the flesh, and 
strangers in our land, human and brute, soon learn to give it 
a wide berth. 

The flowers are an inch and a half in diameter, of a pretty 
wine or pomegranate purple, but are so well guarded by a 
multitude of formidable spines as to almost repel admiration. 
The fruit is proliferous, the seed almost invariably abortive. 

Professor E. L. Greene records it from the Coronado and 
Guadalupe Islands, while T. S. Brandegee reports it from the 
Santa Catalina Island and as far southward as San Ignacio, in Low- 
er California, where, he says, “the plants aresometimesalmost 
spineless.” 1 have not found it south of Todos Santos Bay, 
Lower California, but to the southward a very similar Cactus 
appears, identical in appearance, but very distinct in its fruit. 
I am, therefore, inclined to doubt whether the species which 
Mr. Brandegee reports or Professor Greene’s Guadalupe 
Island plant, which he says is “smaller than in California,” 
is the same as our San Diego species. The fruit is fleshy, 
spinous, very rarely. containing even a single seed. The per- 
fect seed is much larger than in the above-mentioned Mexican 
species. 

Opuntia serpentina, Engelm., is a slenderer, usually pros- 
trate, species, not gregarious nor so abundant as O. prolifera, 
producing yellowish green, purple-tinged flowers, followed by 
a dry many-seeded fruit, broadly umblicated and very spiny. 
The stems of this plant are seldom more than three or four 
feet long, an inch or two in diameter, and less woody in struc- 
ture than the last species. 

On the Colorado desert and eastward and southward through 
Arizona and New Mexico into old Mexico, the species and 
varieties of Chollas seem almost endless in number. The 
Indians in the mountains of San Diego County and in northern 
Lower California formerly planted them above the graves 
of their dead, and often a valley may be found dotted over 
with little groups of a slender, erect species (probably O. Ber- 
nardina, Engelm., ined.) planted by their hands. 

One species (O. Bigeloviiz, Engelm.) has been sparingly util- 
ized as fodder for cattle, after the spines had been burnt off, 
but all the species are very generally detested by all who are 


brought into intimate relations with them. 
San Diego, Cal. Cy Sik (ARIE 


An Insect Pest of Cattleyas. 
(Zsosoma orchidearunt.) 


HIS insect does not appear as yet to have become common 

or generally known among collections in this country, and it 

is well that growers should be on their guard againstit, because 

it seems to have become quite common in Europe, and is 

therefore liable to be introduced with any fresh importation of 
the plants. 

The pest has appeared in more than one locality and in 

past years has not been unknown even in such carefully guarded 
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collections as those of Mr. Ames, at North Easton, Massachu- 
setts. A notice of its occurrence in another collection appears 
in /nsect Life, vol, i. (1890). 

About two years ago, Dr. C. G. Weld, of Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, imported a lot of Cattleyas from England which at 
first appeared to start into good healthy growth, but soon 
proved to be badly infested by this so-called ‘“ orchid-fly.” 
The young buds or pseudo-bulbs which would eventually 
produce the flowering-spilkxes were noticed to become checked 
in their development, and upon cutting them open numerous 
little maggots or larvee were found in cavities which they had 
eaten. Some pupe were also found, and these, together with 
a few of the larvze, afterward developed into small, black, four- 
winged flies. 

From an investigation of the history of this insect it would 
appear that it was first publicly referred to by Professor J. O. 
Westwood at the meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society of 
February 16th, 1869, and a brief mention of the fact was given 
on page 196 ot the Gardeners’ Chronicle for the same year. 
On page 1230 of the same volume (1869) Professor Westwood 
gave a slight sketch and a brief notice of the insect, for which 
he proposed the name of /sosoma orchidearum. It is more 
fully figured and is technically described by the same author 
in the Zransactions of the Entomological Society of London for 
1882, pp. 322-324, pl. xiil.; and occasional brief notices of the 
pest have appeared in various foreign journals. 

The perfect insect or fly is black, and has clear, shining, 
iridescent wings. The female is about one-seventh of an inch 
long, while the male is considerably smaller, being only about 
one-tenth of an inch in length. The head and thorax are 
rough and unpolished, the microscope showing them to be 
covered with tiny pits, from each of which little bristles or 
hairs project. The abdomen is black, smooth, polished and 
shining, and is without hairs except on the smaller last seg- 
ments. The abdomen of the female is pointed and somewhat 
wedge-shaped beneath, while that of the male is small, being 
not more than half the length of the female abdomen and ter- 
minating bluntly orabruptly. Under the microscope the sexes 
may be readily separated by the antenne. In the female most 
of the joints are about of the same size and shape, being sym- 
metrical and connected together by inconspicuous pedicels ; 
while the male antenne are somewhat longer, the chief joints 
being longer and abruptly tapering to aslender neck or pedicel 
at the anterior ends, and lacking symmetry by being much 
more swollen on one side than on the other. The whorls 
of hairs or bristles are very much longer than on female 
antenne. 

It may be also worth noting that, counting the less distinct 
articulation in the terminal joints, the antenne of the females 
are apparently ten-jointed, while in the males only nine divi- 
sions are noticeable. 

The legs at the joints are red ; the femora or thighs black ; 
the tibize or middle portion yellowish or reddish, except on the 
hind pair, where they are blackish, and the feet (tarsi) are pale 
or dull white and tipped with minute dark claws. From the 
specimens collected the females appeared to greatly outnum- 
ber the males. : ? 

The female is provided with a long and extremely slender 
ovipositor, which it inserts into the tissue of the plant when 
depositing its eggs. Whennot in use, this ovipositor lies quite 
concealed by a groove and protecting sheaths, and only very 
careful manipulation with a slender-pointed instrument will 
bring it into view. In the figure the ovipositor and free por- 
tion of the sheaths are shown removed from their closely fit- 
ting position along the under side of the body. 

The little footless grubs or maggots are white, and a sixth of 
an inch or less in length when fully grown. 

Several of them may be found together, and they change to 
pupe, and eventually to the winged state, within the cavity 
they have made in the Orchid, out of which they emerge ° 
through a small round hole in the side. Owing to their small 
size the flies are not easily detected after they escape, but they 
have been found resting on the under side of the leaves of the 
plants. 

If this insect once gets a foothold in a collection it becomes 
a difficult one to exterminate. No means of trapping the flies 
are known, and the only apparent remedy has been the heroic 
one of cutting off and destroying all portions of the plants sus- 
pected of being infested. The young pseudo-bulbs usually 
become somewhat abnormally swollen it the maggots are at 
work within, although the indication is not always a certain 
one. To cut these young shoots off means the loss of flow- 
ers for a year. 

It has been suggested that the larvee could be killed in their 
burrows by prodding the infested shoots with a triangular dis- 
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secting pin (Budl., p. 23; Ann. Soc. Ent. de France, 1888), and it 
seems that such experiments have been made in Paris, al- 
though the final results do not appear to have been pub- 
lished.. Instead of making the numerous punctures which 
would be necessary in order to destroy all the larve, it might 
be worth while to try some experiments with insecticides. 
A drop of strong tobacco decoction, or of some oil, 
injected through a perforation, would destroy the insects 
reached; but the experiment should be carefully watched, 
both as to its effect on the plants andinsects. Fumigating has 
been practiced in attempts to destroy the flies, but it is ques- 
tionable whether fumes strong enough to kill these insects 
would not also injure the plants. 

To keep a collection free from the pests every new impor- 
tation should be thoroughly examined, and, if not known to be 
from uninfected establishments, they should be quarantined 
in a separate house for at least a year before placing them with 
unaffected plants. 

The full history of this insect is not yet thoroughly known, 
and it is not at all certain that it does not live in other parts of 
the plants besides the new shoots or pseudo-bulbs. Similar- 
looking, and probably identical pupze have been found singly 
in cavities in the fleshy leaves, the spot being indicated by its 
lighter color and a slight swelling on each side. It has also 
been reported that the insect makes pea-shaped swellings on 
the roots, but it has not been proved that this is the work of 
the same species. 

TIsosoma orchidearum, figured on page 103 from drawings 
by Mr. C. E. Faxon, was probably first imported into Eng- 
land with Cattleyas from South America. To the entomolo- 
gist the insect is interesting, from the fact that it belongs toa 
group which was long considered to be purely parasitic upon 
other insecis. It seems that a few European entomologists 
still maintain this theory; but the studies of Harris, Fitch, 
Walsh, Riley and others on the Isosomas of the wheat 
and other grasses in this country have clearly shown that 
insects of this genus, in many cases at least, subsist entirely 
on vegetable food and that they are capable of doing much 

i - 
injury to cultivated crops SAG. Sine). 


Arnold Arboretum. 
Notes on North American Trees.—X XIV. 


57. Hy pelate trifohata.—This small West Indian and Flo- 
ridian tree has been known for nearly two hundred years, 
having been discovered in Jamaica by Sir Hans Sloane, 
who published an account of it in 1696 in his Catalogue of 
Jamaica Plants; and all subsequent writers on the flora of 
the Antilles have described it more or less accurately. The 
best account which has been published is found in Lunan’s 
Hortus Jamaicensis (i., 387), where the structure of the seed 
is hinted at. Hypelate produces male and female flowers 
in separate panicles on the same plant, the males probably 
predominating, as fruit is rarely produced; and the seed 
has never been described in the two centuries this tree has 
been known to botanists. We have been able at last, how- 
ever, to find a single perfectly developed fruit, and Mr. 
Faxon has succeeded in working out its structure for the 
plate in ‘‘The Silva of North America.” 

The flowers of Hypelate consist of a five-lobed calyx 
with ovate lobes imbricated in estivation, slightly puberu- 
lous on the outer surface, ciliate along the margins and 
deciduous. The petals are rather longer than the calyx- 
lobes, imbricated in estivation, concave, and rounded at 
the apex, with ciliate margins; they spread at maturity and 
are white. There are seven or eight stamens inserted on 
the margin and between the lobes of the annular fleshy 
disk; the filaments are filiform, as long as the petals in the 
sterile ower, and shorter in the fertile flower ; the anthers 
are oblong, attached on the back near the bottom with two 
cells spreading from above downward and opening longi- 
tudinally. The ovary is sessile on the disk, slightly three- 
lobed and contracted into a short, stout style, terminated 
by a large, declinate, obscurely three-lobed stigma ; in the 
sterile flower it is reduced to a mere rudiment. There are 
two ovules in each cell borne on the middle of its inner 
angle, amphitropous and superposed, the upper ascending 
with the micropyle inferior, the lower pendulous with the 
micropyle superior. ‘The pistil ripens into a small, black, 
one-celled drupe, crowned with the remnants of the per- 
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sistent style, and supported on the persistent base of the 
calyx. The outer covering is very thin, although fleshy 
and rather juicy. The stone has very thick bony walls, 
and contains a single suspended seed developed from the 
lower ovule. The seed is destitute of albumen, with a thin, 
slightly wrinkled testa. The embryo is conduplicate, fill- 
ing the cavity of the seed, with thin, foliaceous, irregularly 
folded cotyledons incumbent on a long radicle which 
points toward the hilum. 

It appears from the character of the embryo that Hype- 
late must occupy an anomalous position among the genera 
of Sapindacee, and that it does not readily fall into any of 
the tribes into which the family has been divided by Ben- 
tham and Hooker in the ‘‘Genera Plantarum.” It may per- 
haps best be placed at the end of Sapimdew, which it 
serves to connect with the Acerimee. 

Another West Indian tree which occurs also in Florida has 
often been referred to Hypelate. This is the Hyfelale panicu- 
/afaof Cambessides, which was first referred by A. L. de Jus- 
sieu to Wlehcocca, and which much later was described inde- 
pendently by Macfadyen in his “ Flora of Jamaica” as Lxvo- 
thea oblongifola, his genus Exothea being established for this 
plant. Radlkofer has already taken up Macfadyen’s 
genus Exothea in Durand’s “ Index Generum,” and the struc- 
ture of the fruit of Hypelate shows that his view is cor- 
rect, and that these two Florida trees cannot remain in the 
same genera. ‘The fruit of Exothea, unlike that of Hype- 
late, is baccate, with one perfect cell and the rudiments of 
the second, with thick dark purple flesh surrounding a 
large, solitary, oblong, suspended seed without albumen, 
and with a thin shining testa. The embryo fills the cavity 
of the seed with very thick, fleshy, plano-convex, slightly 
puberulous cotyledons, and a short, superior, uncinate 
radicle turned toward the hilum, and enclosed in a lateral 
cavity of the testa. 

Our Florida tree should be known as Lxothea paniculata, 
Radlkofer, instead of Zypelate paniculata, Cambessides. 

Radlkofer (Sv/z. Acad. Miinch., xx., 276) refers to Exothea 
as a second species, /. Copaillilo. ‘This is a plant discoy- 
ered in southern Mexico many years ago by Schiede and 
Deppe (No. 1295), and merely noticed under its vernacular 
name, ‘‘Copallilo,” in the enumeration of their plants pub- 
lished in 1831 by Schlechtendal in the sixth volume of 
Linnea. According to Radlkofer, it is the 2efonza species 
of Hemsley (‘‘ Bot. Biol. Am. Cent.,” 1. 213). Ofthis plant I 
have no knowledge beyond that gathered from the brief 
account inserted in Radlkofer’s paper. C. S. Sargent. 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Lycium Chinense. 


LMOST every one who has lived in the country is 
familiar with the Matrimony Vine, with its weak, 
drooping stems, which fall to the ground unless supported, 
its pale gray-green foliage and purple flowers, which are 
borne in pairs from the axils of the leaves, and which, 
from their close contact side by side, give to this plant its 
familiar name. It is a species of Lycium, and is related to 
the Potato, the Tomato and the Solanum, as may be seen 
from the fruit, which is a small, bright red, oval berry, a 
good deal like that of some Solanums. It is a native of the 
Mediterranean region, and botanists call it sometimes Z. 
Luropeum and sometimes L. vulgare. Fifty years ago it 
was the custom in this country to plant a Matrimony Vine 
on an out-house or a fence whenever any attempt at all was 
made at gardening, and now, in some parts of the United 
States, this plant has become fairly naturalized. 

Lycium is a genus with many species widely scattered 
through the temperate and warmer regions of the world, 
especially in the countries surrounding the Mediterranean 
basin, in China, and in the south-western parts of the United 
States and the adjacent territory of Mexico. ‘There is an- 
other species which is an old inhabitant of European gar- 
dens and which is sometimes cultivated in this country. 
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Indeed, it is probable that it has been often confounded 
with the more common species. It is Lycitum Chinense, 
a native of China, and in every way a more desirable 
plant than the first. It produces weak stems ten or twelve 
feet long which, unless they are attached to a support, lay 
prostrate on the ground and are never strong enough to 
support themselves. When trained, however, to a post or 
pillar or over an arbor, they assume an upright position 
and soon cover a large space. The branches develop 
stout lateral spur-like branchlets, and are more or less 
armed with stout spines. The leaves are bright green and 
are produced in great profusion ; they are ovate, acute, 
an inch or two inches long, and remain fresh and 
bright until destroyed by severe freezing. This plant 
begins to flower in the late spring, and continues to pro- 
duce its abundant flowers until growth is stopped by cold 
in the autumn. The flowers are rather larger than those 
of the Matrimony Vine, and aré bright purple. The fruit, 
however, is its great beauty. This begins to ripen in early 
autumn and loads the branches until winter. It is oval or 
oblong, nearly an inch long, and bright scarlet. As it 
ripens at the time the plant is covered with green leaves, 
the contrast between the dark green foliage and the scarlet 
fruit is extremely beautiful, and there are very few hardy 
plants which can be grown in the climate of the northern 
states which are more beautiful in autumn or which are 
more desirable when fruit-effects are desired. It is per- 
fectly hardy, it grows with the greatest rapidity, and can 
be readily propagated by division, as it suckers freely, or 
seedlings can be easily raised. It is not particular about 
soil, and is admirably suited to cover rough banks or rocks, 
where it may be allowed to grow without support, or to 
train over fences and other structures. 

The character of the Chinese Lycium in fruit is shown 
‘by the illustration on page 102, made from a photograph 
of the end of a branch taken late in the autumn. 


Cnicus Hilli. 

ROBABLY the oldest botanical name of our eastern pasture 
Thistle is that of Muhlenberg, Cuicus odoratus. tis the 
Circium pumilum, Spenger, and Cricus pumilus, Torrey. It is 
found from eastern Massachusetts to Delaware, and, while not 
of great size fora plant of the genus, is noticeable for its large, 
showy and fragrant flowers. While low itis stout, having large, 
sparingly branched roots of nearlyeven thickness. I have not 
found that any of these were hollow. The involucral scales 
are unmarked, or marked rarely with a light glutinous line; the 
anthers have very little acumination, and the tips of the pappus 

are mostly spatulate and ciliate. 

In the year 1867 the late Elihu Hall collected, near Athens, 
Illinois, specimens of a Thistle which he referred to the above. 
This passed under the eye of Dr. Gray while making up his 
account of the genus for theSynoptical Flora. His notein my 
herbarium shows that he saw that it was different from the 
eastern plant, although he did not mention it in the Flora. 
Last year that observant botanist, the Rev. E. J. Hill, collected 
specimens on the sandy borders ot Lake Michigan, and sent 
me excellent notes which seem to show that it is specifically 
distinct from the eastern plant. He had previously collected 
it at Cankakee, Illinois. 

Just as these notes were in hand I have received Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s excellent Catalogue of the Plants of Ames, Iowa. A 
reference to page 505 will show that our plant extends to that 
point. It may reasonably be looked for in other localities. 

From Mr. Hill’s notes I have the impression that the western 
plant flowers some weeks earlier than the eastern one. 

A comparison of the foregoing with the following descrip- 
tion will serve to show the points of difference. 

Cnicus Hillii : general appearance much as in C. odoratus, 
but the whole plant of smaller and more simple habit (fifteen 
to twenty inches high), rarely with more than one head ; root 
perpendicular, fusiform, very slender and hollow (teste Hill) 
for two to six inches below the crown, then enlarging and 
tapering to the end, the whole eight to twelve inches long ; 
leaves smaller, less spiny and less divided than in C. odoratus ; 
scales of the involucre having a dark, glutinous line on the 
back ; pappus usually slender-pointed, but occasionally a few 
with narrow spatulate tips ; anthers more or less acuminate. 


From central Illinois to central Iowa. oon 
Wilmington, Del. William M. Canby. 
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Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


THE EXHIBITION at the last meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society was of more than ordinary interest. Orchids, 
Chinese Primroses, Cyclamens and other plants were repre- 
sented by exceptional specimens, both in regard to their cul- 
tural excellence and in their rarity and beauty. The winter we 
have had here has been all against good horticulture. No 
one would have been surprised if Mr. Cannell had declared 
that his Primulas had all gone wrong because of the fogs and 
darkness. But Mr. Cannell’s marvelous exhibition of these 
plants last Tuesday told a very different tale. The ‘Swanley 
strain” of Primulas spoke for itself and spoke loudly through 
these plants, which were nearly two feet across, a foot high, 
and many of them with a dozen large many-flowered trusses 
of blooms as large as a florin, of extraordinary substance, the 
margins elegantly crisped and the colors superb. Some of the 
new varieties are almost scarlet, and Mr. Cannell declares that 
before long he will produce a Primula by the side of which 
the soldier’s coat shall pale. Swanley Blue is a pale violet- 
flowered variety, and Swanley White is an excellent kind. The 
largest plants shown were two years old, and had flowered 
freely and also borne a crop of seeds in their first year. ‘‘All the 
result of common-sense cultivation, aided by our special ma- 
nure, which is really capital stuff,” says Mr. Cannell. But his 
common-sense treatment for Primulas is specially constructed 
houses, with hot-water pipes close to the roof as well as 
below the stages; careful ventilation in damp weather and 
very careful selection in the matter of varieties. 

A group of Cypripediums, mostly hybrids, was exhibited by 
Messrs. Pitcher & Manda, of Swanley. Fifty-nine kinds were 
represented, and whilst the flowers of many of them were 
attractive the majority had no special charm beyond that ot 
novelty; but to many collectors of Cypripediums novelty 
alone is asked for. Messrs. F. Sander & Co. showed a 
beautiful group of Orchids, among them a grand plant of 
Odontoglossum Edwardiz, with two long, branched spikes of 
purplish flowers; Oxcidium Bruntleestanum, a pretty little spe- 
cies of the O. sarcodes section. When introduced and first flow- 
ered in England six years ago this plant produced a spike of no 
less than 150 flowers. Each flower is half an inch long and 
wide, the sepals primrose, the petals yellow barred with brown, 
whilst the three-lobed lip, which is folded behind and tongue- 
shaped in front, is colored deep maroon. A portion of the 
original plant was sold for 150 guineas. Dendrobium Luchit- 
anum and the pure white-flowered variety of Coelogyne cris- 
tata, known as Hololeuca, were also among the plants sent 
from St. Albans. 

Phajus grandifolius, an old favorite in gardens, was shown 
exceptionally well by B.S. Williams & Son. It was in a twelve- 
inch pot and bore no less than fourteen spikes, averaging a 
yard in height and crowded with flowers. Old though this 
plant is, it does not occupy as prominent a place, among 
popular Orchids as it merits, for, in addition to its massive 
beauty, it is as easy to grow as a Gladiolus and as certain to 
flower. Cattleya amethystoglossa (Prinzii) was shown with 
stems overa yard high and an enormous head of its large, 
richly spotted, amethyst-lipped flowers. 

The following plants obtained certificates : 

CATTLEYA TRIAN#&, var. PLUMOSA, remarkable in having a 
line of crimson down the middle of each of the rose-colored 
segments, and a lip colored rich maroon. 

CYPRIPEDIUM CREON.—A hybrid raised by Messrs. Veitch 
from C. wnanthum superbum and C. Harrisianum superbum. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM TRIUMPHANS, Whiiteley’s variety, a large 
and richly colored variety, much superior to the typical plant, 
handsome though this is. 

IRIS DANFORDI#®.—A dwarf plant with dull yellow flowers 
spotted with green. It was scarcely worth a floral certificate. 

CHORIZEMA Lowil.—A pretty seminal’ variety of what is 
known in gardens as C. varium splendens, itselt a good, use- 
ful greenhouse plant, but a long way inferior to its offspring, 
which was raised in Messrs. Low & Co.’s Enfield Nursery. 
As shown, it was one and a half feet high and formed a com- 
pact, many-branched elegant plant, every branch terminated 
by a raceme of richly colored flowers, half as large again as 
those of the parent and much brighter in color. This is a 
really pretty addition to a genus of greenhouse plants which are 
far less difficult to manage than the majority of hard-wooded 
plants, with which Chorizemas are classed. 

HAMAMELIS ZUCCARINIANA is a dull-colored variety of the 
well-known Witch Hazel, A. arborea. The last-named is 
now a beautiful picture in one of the shrubberies at Kew. 
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Messrs. Veitch, who exhibited the plant certificated, also 
showed H. arborea in good condition. 

Several of Mr. Cannell’s Primulas obtained certificates. 

The annual general meeting of the Society was held last 
Tuesday, when the statements made by the President, Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, with regard to the work and position of the 
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it does not appear to have ever been cultivated or, at any rate, 
flowered in England. It has small Orchid-like tubers, a stem, 
only two or three inches long clothed with about six leaves, 
which are oblong, acute, wavy, and three inches long. The 
scape is six inches long, one-flowered, and the flower is as 
large as that of D. grandifiora, but very differentinform. The 


Vig. 2o.—Lycium Chinense.—See page 100. 


Society gave unqualified satisfaction. With a balance in hand, 
a rapidly increasing constituency, and general enthusiasm 
among the leaders of the Society the prospect is exception- 
ally hopetul. Of the £40,000 required to build a hall and offices 
for the Society in London £27,000 has already been promised. 

DISA LONGICORNU.—Tubers of this interesting Orchid were 
sold at an auction sale in London last week. Although col- 
lected on Table Mountain, and described by Thunberg in 1773, 


upper sepal formsa large trumpet-shaped, long-spurred, wide- 
mouthed hood, and the three lower segments are oblong and 
spreading. The whole flower suggests a Columbine, and is 
colored lilac-blue. According to Bolus, this species is found 
only on Table Mountain, where it grows ‘‘among moss or- 
grass in clefts of steep rocks on the sides turned from the sun, 
where the water drips in early summer, at an altitude of 2,100 
to 3,000 feet. It flowers in December and January.” The 
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tubers of these beautiful Cape Disas cannot, unfortunately, be 
gathered except when the plants are in flower, and conse- 
quently before they are anything like mature. To lift any 
plant, even a Tulip or Hyacinth, when in flower, and at once 
dry it, would be to run the risk of losing it altogether, but in 
the case of such delicate plants as these tuberous-rooted 
Orchids the chances are a hundred to one against their re- 
covering. 

ANGR&CUM FRAGRANS is attracting some attention now, 
figure of it having been prepared for the Botanical Magazine 
froma plant in flower at Kew, and an account of its economic 
value will shortly appear in the Aew Bulletin. The leaves of 
this species are made into tea in the Island of Bourbon, where 
the plant is a native, and sold in Paris in boxes containing suf- 
ficient for thirty cups, at If. 25c. per box. Cigars are also 
made from the leaves in Mauritius. There are remarkably 
few Orchids of any economic value, the most important being 
Vanilla. The Angrzecum is scarcely likely to become of much 
value commercially, as the plant is small and difficult to 
cultivate. It may be called a large edition of A. (Mystact- 
dium) fiilicorne, the stems being short, the leaves oblong, three 
inches long, and the flowers in small racemes, each being an 
inch across, pure white and fragrant. The leaves when dry 


have an odor of vanilla. 
London. W. Watson. 
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is probably of like origin ; and yet, so far as I can decide, after 
a dozen years’ trial, it is as hardy as Oldenburgh. 

In growing seedlings with the hope of getting valuable mar- 
ket varieties of tree-fruits, adapted to our northern tier of 
states and the Canadian provinces, many more failures than 
successes are sure to be encountered, for we want not merely 
hardy trees, but meritorious fruits. Yet the mere obtaining 
of an iron-clad tree is something. Six or seven years ago I 
had sent to me fifty Pear-seedlings, grown from seeds of stand- 
ard varieties of the hardier class, such as succeed on the 
Champlain Islands, near the Canada line. These seedlings 
were set out in a nursery row, with the object of budding 
upon them some of the iron-clad Russian Pears. They were 
left standing three or four years betore budding ; and each 
winter all but one of them were killed to the snow line. 
When the others were budded, close to the ground, with the 
Bessemianka Pear (which seems to be the hardiest of the Rus- 
Sians), this uninjured seedling was left; and two years later it 
was, with the budded Russians, transplanted into the orchard. 
It has now passed through several of the hardest winters on 
record in north-eastern Vermont without the slightest injury, 
growing strongly each season from its terminal buds; and it 
is now as sound and healthy as the Russians in the same row. 
The chances are, of course, that it will not produce a valuable 
fruit, but, waiting for a test of that, I still value it, and take 


Fig. 21.—An Insect Pest (/sosoma orchidearunt) —See page go. 


x. Infested bud or pseudo-bulb, abnormally swollen. 
4. Perfect insect, female (magnified). 


2. Section of bud showing cayities made by larve. 
5. Antenna of female (magnified). 


3. Old pseudo-bulb showing holes where flies haye escaped. 


Pupa (magnified). Larva (magnified). 


8. Abdomen of female showing ovipositor (z) and free part of sheaths (2) as they appear when drawn from their closely fitting place on the abdomen (magnified). 


Cultural Department. 


Iron-clad Seedlings. 


yee there can be no question of the fact that the impor- 
tation of varieties of fruit-trees from north-eastern Europe 
has been of advantage to the orchard-growers of the cold north, 
and has given them courage to persevere in their efforts to 
produce a supply of home-grown tree-fruits, it ought not 
to be forgotten that seme of our most valuable iron-clads are 
native seedlings. Among these a certain number have sprung 
from these foreign varieties, and I have no doubt that many 
more valuable sorts will be thus produced. The Wealthy, for 
instance, is supposed to be a Siberian Crab seedling—perhaps, 
and even probably, crossed from the Fameuse. But the 
equally hardy Scott's Winter, which stands the cold and dry 
climate of Iowa and southern Minnesota rather better than the 
Wealthy, is unquestionably a pure product from our common 
apples of New England. McMahon’s White, from Wisconsin, 


pleasure in calling attention to it, as showing that iron-clad 
seedlings can be grown from the older race of Pears—none of 
which is iron-clad. 

Appeals are frequently made to fruit-growers in the cold north 
to grow seedlings, and allow them to bear before grafting them. 
But it is a heavier task than many can be induced to attempt. 
Of a thousand such seedlings there is hardly a chance that 
more than half a dozen will be really iron-clad, and of such a 
possible half-dozen how many could we reasonably hope to 
bear valuable fruit? Maine is a state of seedling orchards, and 
has been so fora hundred years, yet Maine has not, among 
many excellent summer, fall and early winter apples, brought 
out a single long keeper of noticeable merit. Hercommercial 
orchards are all planted with varieties originating outside of 
her boundaries. It is probably true that no expert has madea 
business of examining the seedling orchards of Maine with a 
view to the discovery of valuable kinds. If my own experience 
is any criterion, I should say that it would be very desirable to 
have such a search instituted either by the State Pomological 
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Society or the Horticultural Department of the State Agricul- 
tural Coliege. 

Within the limits of a single town in northern Vermont I 
have in the last twenty-five years come upon three useful iron- 
clad seedling winter Apples of the old strain, one of which 
(Scott's Winter) has become a standard sort, advertised by 
nearly all the great nurseries east and west. ° 

But, with all this, I would not discourage the growing of 
seedlings. All of us can do a little in that way, and sometimes 
a great success comes with very little effort. The late Mr. 
Dudley, of Aroostook County, Maine, got from a few seeds of 
Oldenburgh, planted in his garden, a large, handsome, pro- 
ductive and very good winter apple of the type of its parent. 
This experiment (as well as that of Mr. Gideon in producing 
the Wealthy, and of Mr. Cady in producing the Northfield 
Beauty of Vermont) has practically demonstrated the error of 
the position taken by some writers that we cannot expect to 
get winter varieties from seeds of summer and fall apples. 
Undoubtedly much the larger number of seedlings will yield 
early fruit. The proportion of early to long-keeping varieties 
of apples the world over is very great, and naturally so, since 
all the wild types are of that sort, and keeping apples are the 
product of human perseverance in growing seedlings. 

What I particularly wish to urge, without discouraging the 
propagation by seed, is a careful examination of the millions 
of seedlings already in existence upon farms all over the con- 
tinent. Unless one goes about among the farmers, especially 
in what are called the ‘‘ back towns,” he will get very little idea 
ot the immense number of these seedling fruit-trees. Seed- 
lings cost nothing, and many of our poorer farmers, discour- 
aged by the costly and generally worthless trees sold them by 
peddlers, plant none but seedling trees. The women of our 
back farms are particularly noted for this. They find a special 
interest in raising fruit-trees from seed, and thousands of them 
are quietly proud of growing in this way apples that they fondly 
believe are ‘better than any of your grafts.” It is true that 
they are not very good judges on this point, but sometimes 
they will really surprise one with the excellence of the fruit of 
some favorite tree, the child of their tender care and patience. 
Few of these “fill the bill” entirely, yet we must remember 
that all of our best fruits were once obscure seedlings, many 
of them brought to notice only through what seemed a chap- 


ter of accidents. : 
Newport, Vt. T. H. Hoskins. 


Dieffenbachias. 


HIS very handsome genus of tropical Arads has now be- 

come quite common in cultivation, several valuable addi- 
tions having been made in recent years, though several of the 
older species are also well worthy of more extended cultiva- 
tion. It will, of course, be understood that these plants are 
not to be recommended for house decoration, as the majority 
of the Dieffenbachias would suffer from any long exposure to 
such conditions, but in a collection of stove plants they are 
remarkably attractive, and, being comparatively easy to grow, 
may be commended to amateur cultivators as well as to pro- 
fessionals. These plants prefer an open mixture consisting 
of nearly equal proportions of turfy loam and peat, a moderate 
quantity of dry cow-manure and some sand, and when given 
such a compost as this and a temperature of sixty-five to sev- 
enty degrees, in a house pretty well shaded, the result is usu- 
ally satisfactory. They also require liberal watering and 
syringing when in full growth, so that red spider may not 
get a foothold, for if this be allowed the beauty of the foliage 
will soon be ruined. They are propagated by cuttings, which 
may be made from the tops or from single eves of the old 
stem, the first being preferable if specimen plants are desired. 
A strong top will make a better furnished plant than an eye- 
cutting; but if quantity is the object, of course the latter is 
more desirable. 

Among the older species D. Baraguiniana is very desirable 
when well grown. It has leaves about a foot in length and 
from four to six inches wide, these being bright green with a 
white midrib, and the surface of the leaf more or less spotted 
with white. The leaf-stalks are also pure white, which adds 
much to the beauty of the plant. J. Saraguiniana is one of 
the oldest species in cultivation, having been introduced from 
Brazil more than a quarter of a century ago. 


D. Bausei is also a fine variety, and much more dwarf and - 


compact in growth than the preceding, This is a garden 
hybrid that originated in Europe perhaps fifteen years ago, 
and has broad leaves that are frequently over a foot in length. 
Their ground color is yellowish green, and this is blotched 
with darker green and spotted with white. DD. Bauset makes 
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a charming little specimen, and is well adapted for cultivation 
where there is not sufficient space at conimand to grow the 
stronger kinds. 

D. eburnea is another small-growing species that is worth a 
place. It has oblong-lanceolate leaves of light green color 
and much spotted with white. The foot-stalks are pale brown 
and somewhat marked with white, and the whole plant is 
graceful and elegant. 

D. imperialis is one of the largest of the genus, and has very 
dark green leaves that are blotched with yellow. These leaves 
are two feet or more in length, rather stiff-looking, and they 
have much substance. This species enjoys strong heat, and 
is a remarkable plant when in good condition. 

D. Bowmanniz is also a strong grower, and, like the preced- 
ing, is a native of America. This fine species produces leaves 
about two feet in length and half that in width, the color being 
deep green, more or less blotched with irregular markings of 
very light green. JD. Bowmanniz was introduced about the 
same time as D. Bausei, and, like it, makes a handsome speci- 
men. 

D. Carderii is another attractive introduction of recent years. 
It is of compact habit and moderate growth, the leaves being 
dark green in ground color, but much marked with yellowish 
variegation. Itis a native of Columbia. 

D. Regina is one of the most striking of the newer Dieffen- 
bachias, the leaves being nearly covered with yellowish white 
markings. It is of moderate growth, the stem being quite 
short-jointed and the petioles also rathershort, thus giving it a 
compact habit. 

D, nobilis is another good sort, and it produces rather longer 
leaves than the preceding. These are from eighteen inches to 
two feet long and about nine inches broad, and much blotched 
with white near the midrib. This species is quite strong in 
growth, and, like so many other members of this genus, is a 
native of Brazil. 

D. Weirit is one of the prettiest dwarf species, the leaves 
being rather narrow and seldom more than one foot in length. 
Their ground color is dark green, varied with spots and 
blotches of yellowish green. _This is really a pretty little plant, 
though but seldom seen of late years. 

In addition to the species here briefly noted there are several 
others also worthy of general cultivation. The juice of the 
Dieffenbachias is more or less poisonous, and is likely to irri- 
tate any cut or sore on the hands to which it may be applied, 
and it is well to exercise proper care in handling the cuttings 


of these plants. 
W. A. Taplin. 


Holmesburg, Pa. 


Brunsvigias. 


F the several species of Brunsvigias I have cultivated but 
two—J. Fosephine and Lb. gigantea, commonly known as 
B. multifiora. 

The bulbs of both species are very large ; that of my speci- 
men of B. Fosephine is about twelve inches long and five 
inches thick. Its color is blackish brown and its outer layers 
are soft to the touch. During the twenty years I have owned 
this bulb it has not increased in size as far as I can determine. 
During this time it has been repotted not more than four times, 
and for fifteen years has blossomed every year but one, it 
having declined to do so in 1887. 

The treatment it has received has been as follows: It is 
potted in a compost of rotted sods, a little leaf-mould and a lit- 
tle sand in an eleven-inch pot. It passes the summer, from 
June to September, under a tree, and laid on its side to keep it 
dry. I do not generally begin to water it until the flower-stallx 
begins to push, generally the first week in September. When 
this occurs I place it in the greenhouse, and giveit abouta quart 
of water every day until the short days come. From Novem- 
ber roth to March Ist, once in three days is often enough to 
water it or any other bulb. The flower-stalk is ashy-purple, 
about an inch thick, and so very brittle that last fall when I 
lifted the pot suddenly it snapped off, and I had no flowers. If 
no such mischance occurs the great umbel of blossoms will 
be fully expanded in about two weeks from the time they be- 
gin to appear. In number they vary from thirty to fifty, each 
being at the end of a pedicel nine inches long, so that the en- 
tire flower-head has a diameter of afoot and a half. The indi- 
vidual blossoms are about three inches in length and two wide, 
of a very elegant shape and of a brownish crimson color. The 
whole plant is very striking and ornamental in appearance. 
As in most Amaryllids, the leaves follow the flowers; they 
attain a length of two feet, with a breadth of five inches. 

During all these years no sign of an offset has appeared. 
Seeds are formed in abundance; they are as large as a small 
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pea, almost white and sprinkled with minute red dots. They 
are of the bulb-like appearance noticeable in those of Nerine 
and Amaryllis Belladonna, and, like those, are best sown on 
the surface of the soil. Those I have tried have germinated 
readily, but I threw them away as soon as my curiosity on that 
point was satisfied, for I do not believe that seedlings would 
attain a blossoming size in less than forty or fifty years. 
Burchell, in his account of the nearly allied Ammocharts co- 
ranica, which he found in thousands in Caffraria, declares that 
from a careful dissection of bulbs eight inches in diameter he 
does not believe that that size was attained in less than two 


hundred or three hundred years. 2. Fosephine first flowered ~ 


in cultivation in the gardens of the Malmaison, and was named 
in honor of the Empress Josephine. 

All that has been said of the cultivation of B. Fosephine is 
applicable to B. gigantea. The bulbs of the latter species are 
almost spherical and light yellowish brown in color; the outer 
coats are very hard and stone-like and very brittle. The foliage 
is peculiar, each leaf being about fifteen inches long, very 
broad, and rounded at the end; shaped, indeed, much like a 
beaver’s tail. The flowers resemble those of B. Fosephine in 
form, and are produced every year; they are less numerous, 
and though much brighter in color, are less effective because 


they are greenish at the base. ? 
cones Meee W. EF. Endicott. 


Snowdrops. 


GALANTHUS FOSTERI.—So prevalent is the idea that size is 
necessarily an element of beauty in a flower that the first view 
of this new Snowdropisa disappointment. Herr Max Leichtlin 
considers this the King of Snowdrops, and thinks that under 
cultivation it will prove the finest of the family. The fine bulbs 
with which I was favored last fall were collected ones, and, of 
course, do not do the variety justice, but, from present appear- 
ances, they must improve very materially before they produce 
flowers to equal those of G. L/west in mere size. However, 
this is a beautiful variety of G. /at/folius, with firm Scilla-like 
foliage, and sepals which seem scarcely as broad as those of 
good specimens of G. E/wesi. The perianth-segments are 
pure white, with a slight line of green under the notched edges 
and a dot of green at the base of each petal—a most charming 
interior. 

GALANTHUS ELWESI.—This Snowdrop commenced bloom- 
ing on a south border late in January, and its large but 
dainty flowers again proved the earliest harbingers of a new 
garden season. There is a speciai charm attached to this deli- 
cate flower which weather of the wildest does not discourage. 
The fiercest storms simply toss their beautiful blooms grace- 
fully about, and they cheer one in this gloomy season with 
their look of contentment under most disheartening surround- 
ings. I have noticed that this Asia Minor variety has been said 
to be sometimes of a rather delicate constitution, but Icansee 
no indication of this in my border, which contains a few hun- 
dred bulbs collected in 1889. They are now in good condition, 
with flowers large and sepals mostly wide and of good, firm 
texture. Like most collected bulbs they vary somewhat in 
form and in bud—I notice some quite spherical, while others 
approach the long dainty form of G. mzvalis, though in all 
cases very much larger. 

One cannot have too many Snowdrops. Either in the bor- 
ders, in the grass, or for naturalizing they are never out of 
place and never too abundant, and as the heralds of spring 
one welcomes them year after year with increasing interest. 
White flowers are never very showy in the garden, and while 
G. nivalis isa gem, G. Llwesi is so much larger (yet without 
a trace of coarseness) that it should always be planted in prefer- 
ence where the greatest effect is desired. These bulbs have 
been collected in such quantities that there is no reason why 
the dealers should not reduce the price and give every one a 
chance to plant them largely. ll 

Elizabeth, N. J. F. IN. Gerard. 

Iris Bakeriana came into bloom in the open border on the 
23d of February. This beautiful little Iris, with its blue stand- 
ards and tigered falls, has been several times described in the 
columns of GARDEN AND FOREST, but its perfect hardiness and 
natural season of flowering in this latitude do not seem to 
have been noted. Planted in August, 1890, in a group with 
several others of the type of Z. reticulata, this Iris (as well as 
the others) has been entirely without protection. The garden 
was continuously frozen from December Ist tillsome time early 
in January, and part of this time the bed had a slight covering 
ofsnow. Shortly after the change to miJd weather the foliage 
commenced to spear up, and has not been damaged by any of 
the constant vagaries of the temperature, When showing 
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color a pane of glass was fastened over blooms to protect them 
from moisture, and at this writing it is doing duty as a snow- 
shed. One hesitates to speak confidently of any plant on a 
single test, but, judging from the trial of this Iris during the 
rather hard winter just past, I thinks there can be little doubt of 
its perfect hardiness. 

After some experience with / reticulata, however, I am 
inclined to make the reservation that, as with most natu- 
rally early-blooming plants, care should be taken in selecting 
a Suitable location. Snowdrops, Squills and some Anemones 
may be planted anywhere, as the most trying weather affects 
them little, if at all; but it seems better to plant such things as 
these little Irises in a position where they will not start much - 
before their natural season even if the weather should happen 
to be mild earlier. A good position, I find, is on a border 
which is slightly shaded from the winter sun by a low picket- 
fence till late in January. In sucha location the earth remains, 
as a rule, continuously frozen till late in the winter, and when 
the sun rises to soften the bed the plants are ready to spring 
into bloom with little danger to fear from sudden changes, 
But, aside from the interest of flowering these little gems in the 
open ground, perhaps, until one has some surplus stock, more 
enjoyment could be had from them if planted in a cold-house, 
where one could study their dainty beauty with no fear of 


neumonia. a 
Elizabeth, N. J. Go IN, G- 


Phaleznopsis Stuartiana._In the gardens of Mr. H. H. Hun- 
newell, at Wellesley, Massachusetts, there are several plants 
of this species now in flower, one of them having an arching 
scape thirty-one inches long, and bearing fifty-eight flowers. 
It has five leaves about twelve inches long and three inches 
across. Some five years ago I cut from the root of one of 
these plants a piece on which two small leaves were growing, 
and, placing it carefully in a small saucer with four or five bits 
of potshreds with charcoal and sphagnum, it has now grown 
into the plant above described. It was permitted to flower for 
the first time last year; the scape then had nineteen flowers. 

South Natick, Mass. Lf, Gould. 


Correspondence. 


Orchids at North Easton, Massachusetts. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—At the gardens of F. L. Ames, Esq., the cool Orchid- 
houses are particularly gay, even thus early in the season. 
During a recent visit I noted in particular some exceptionally 
good varieties of Lelia anceps, among them a form of Virgi- 
nalis called Alba, which is very nearly pure white, there being 
only a faint yellow blotch in the throat. The variety Wil- 
liamsii has very large white flowers, with a yellow blotch in 
the throat, and violet-colored lines radiating therefrom. San- 
deriana is often confounded with this plant, but its lowers are 
smaller, and the throat and tip of the labellum are shaded with 
violet-purple, with an intermediate bar of white. The whole 
flower of the variety Winniana is of a deep violet color, the 
lip being a shade darker than the sepals and petals, while Per- 
civaliana is the very opposite of this, being a very light mauve. 

It is still rather early for Dendrobiums, but some rare and 
beautiful specimens are in flower. In comparison with the 
flowers of YD. mobile, those of its variety Elegans are more 
regular. The sepals and petals and lower part of the labellum 
are a soft creamy white, in striking contrast with the deep wine 
color of the interior of the labellum. The variety Nobilius of 
the same species is a most striking one. The entire flower is 
a deep maroon-purple, excepting only a small part of the lip. 
D. infundibulum, var. Famestanum, is noticeable for the large 
size of its lowers, the purity of its white sepals and petals, and 
its deep yellow tubular throat. D. Schneidertanum (D. Find- 
layanum x aureunt) is the most beautiful of the many hybrids 
now in bloom. The lobes of the labellum reflex gracefully, 
with chocolate and orange markings in the throat. The sepals 
and petals are pale pink, the latter wavy. In the size and color 
of its flowers and slight fragrance it resembles the seed parent, 
D. aureum, butein length of pedicels, which gives the plant 
additional grace, it inherits the good qualities of its pollen 
parent. This is a well-bloomed specimen, bearing forty-five 
flowers on two stems. JY. micans (D. Wardianum ~« litut- 
florunt) is another handsome hybrid, in which the flowers are 
more nearly like those of D. Wardianum in shape, the trum- 
pet-shaped labellum peculiar to the seed parent being very 
slightly developed. In reference to the variety of D. Wardi- 
anum known as Schroederi, Mr. Robinson, the head-gardener 
of the establishment, aptly says that it bears to the type the 
same relation that the variety Nobilius does to D, nodi/e, 
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A remarkable speciinen of Vanda cerulea is now to be seen 
here. The flowers are over four inches in diameter, The 
coloring of the petals and labellum isa deep blue; the sepals 
are lighter, with a still lighter, nearly white, marbling over the 
whole flower. Cattleya Triane, var. Leeana, is a portion of the 
original plant. In the size of its flowers it is a monster, some 
of them measuring eight inches across the petals, with a pro- 
portionately large labellum. The petals are lilac-mauve; the 
lip deep mauve; edges shading lighter; throat with yellow 
markings. Cattleya (Lelia) Exontensis is a rare and beautiful 
hybrid, probably between Cattleya Mossie and Lelia purpu- 
rata, somewhat intermediate in character between these plants. 

The very select collection of Cypripediums here contains 
some handsome specimens of many new and rare species, 
varieties and hybrids. C. Morganie (C. superbiens x Stonet) is 
conspicuous for the sulphur-green petals, with bronzy purple 
blotchings and ciliated margins. Its general habit is that of 
C. Stonei, with a pouch like that of C. superbiens. The fine 
specimen here now bears three scapes with ten flowers, and 
as recently as last August it carried twelve flowers on three 
scapes, and therefore it may be rated as a pretty free bloomer. 
C. Mastersii is a new species. The scape is erect, sixteen 
inches long, and hairy; the petals deep bronze veined with 
violet-purple, and pouch bronzy purple. C. zmsigne Chantini 
(Philbrick’s variety) is, without doubt, the handsomest of the 
varieties of this fine species. It has a deep, arching, dorsal 
sepal, with reflexed margins. The white nearly covers the 
whole, and the violet punctation is very delicate. This is 
sometimes confounded with the varieties Maulei and Puncta- 
tum-violaceum, both inferior kinds, with a flat dorsal sepal. 
C. Godsefianum (C. hirsutissimum xX Boxalliz), now blooming 
for the first time, is of very recent origin. The centre of the 
dorsal sepal is a black bronze on a yellowish green ground. 
Petals large, wavy at the base, the upper part reddish purple, 
and the lower sulphur-yellow, with dark spots. C. Leeanum 
superbiens (C. insigne X Spicertanum) has a dorsal sepal not 
unlike that of the variety Chantini, but it is larger and almost 
wholly white, with violet punctation extending across the lower 
half and continued up the median line to the tip. C. cardinale 
(C. Sedeni x Schlimit) is a very handsome and almost contin- 
uous blooming hybrid in the way of C. Sedenz, but brighter ; 
the pouch is more round and the petals are not twisted. 

The new and rare Odontoglossum Harryana is now in bloom. 
It is probably the handsomest and most distinct of all the 
bronze-flowered Odontoglots. The sepals and petals are 
bronze, with clear yellow tips; base of labellum yellow and 
purple, with white lines and white tip. 

Masdevallias were represented by many quaint and beautiful 
species and varieties. The JZ Chimera group, which havea 
strange fascination forimany people, are here in full force. J. 
Roezlit almost black; JZ. Winnianum purple; M. rubra, AZ. 
aurea; M. Veitchiana, the ground color of which is orange-scar- 
let, with the violet hairs suffusing three-fourths of the surface, 
giving it a peculiarly brilliant hue; JZ zgmea with its varieties, 
Rubra and Aurantiaca; 47, Lindent and MW. Harryana, con- 
spicuous for violet shades, and M7. Yovariensis are all rep- 
resented by fine specimens. Plurothallus Roezlit is a curious 
novelty, with plum-colored flowers. Fine spikes of Ozcidium 
splendidum, effectively placed, with the lovely pure white form 
of Lycaste Skinneri, bring my list to a close. 

Wellesley, Mass. Ge 


Wanted, a Tract on Forestry. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—The necessity of forestry reform is admitted by all 
intelligent people who take time to examine the question, but 
no reform can make much headway until the people at large 
become convinced of its necessity. The prime need, then, in 
every such cause is to instruct them: as quickly as possible in 
that which so greatly concerns their welfare. 

The two great avenues to the human mind are through the 
eye and the ear, and of these the first is, no doubt, the most 
important. That which we see makes, on the whole, the 
greatest impression. Such object-lessons, therefore, as that 
contemplated by the Adirondack League Club, referred to in 
your issue of February 18th, will, of course, be a vast help in 
forming a healthy public opinion concerning the management 
of our national forests. The fine example of the city of Lynn, 
which is now engaged in acquiring a vast and varied tract of 
adjacent woodland, embracing some 1,400 acres, to be held as 
a public forest and park for the use of the people forever, is 
another splendid object-lesson ; the enterprise of the little vil- 
lage of Freedonia, New York, which has had the wit to seize 
the park idea by the right handle and forestall the future by 
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boldly laying out two parks in the very heart of the town. 
These and other similar examples help along the causes with 
which they may severally be classified far more rapidly than 
can the very best of preaching. May such tangible teaching 
increase. 

Yet there is a large and important work to be accomplished 
through the “foolishness of preaching.” The press has done 
and is doing much. Still it occurs to me that there is need of, 
or at least room for, special work through such tracts as that 
one which assisted in the great reboisement of certain districts 
of France. There, the forests having disappeared through 
heedless cutting, and the turf been gradually destroyed by the 
sharp hoofs and the hungry gnawing of the flocks, great and 
increaSing damage from floods began to overwhelm the val- 
leys. To reclothe the heights and restore the equilibrium was 
found to be impossible until the people—the peasantry who 
had votes—had been won over. A prize was offered for the 
best short work adapted to teaching them these lessons, the 
little book ‘Studies of Master Peter” being the successful 
competitor. Some similar work, all the better if shorter, 
which could be widely disseminated among our rural popula- 
tions would, I am confident, accomplish much toward produc- 
ing a right popular view of the vast forest-interests of our 
land. Who will write one ? 

Dorchester, Mass. Ss 

[Mr. B. E. Fernow, Chief of the Forestry Department at 
Washington, has already written some leaflets for general 
distribution, but we cannot have too many of them nor 


have them prepared from too many points of view.—Eo. | 


A Hand-book of Plants. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—Can you refer me to some book which contains a 
description of all the plants in ordinary cultivation? I have 
examined a work in four volumes which seems to give the in- 
formation I wish, but it is too expensive and cumbersome for 


my purpose. 
y purp EY. 


‘Tarrytown, N. Y. 

[Perhaps the best book for such a purpose is the “ Hand- 
book of Plants” by Peter Henderson. The new edition, 
which was published something like a year ago, is prac- 
tically a new book, not only because it includes such 
species and varieties of plants as have been introduced 
since the first edition was published, but because of the 
instructions given for the cultivation of various kinds of 
fruits and garden plants. Of course it is not so full as 
larger dictionaries like Nicholson’s, but it has the advantage 
of being prepared expressly for American readers, and it 
will be found as complete as one ought reasonably to ex- 
pect a book of such a size to be, and much more accurate 
than manuals of garden plants and practice usually are.—Ep. | 


Primula obconica. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—Ever since the first reports ef the poisonous character 
ot Primula obconica were published in your journal I have 
been examining and experimenting with it at times. In so far 
as structural features are concerned there is little to add to the 
excellent account by Dr. Thurber (vol. iii., p. 104). All parts 
of the plant are covered more or less densely with glandular 
hairs. The secretion is not so abundant at any time as to be 
viscid, and there is an entire absence of silicified hairs, which 
he suggests as a possible cause of theinjury. There is nothing 
about this species which is widely different from 2. Sien- 
sis and P. veris, two old plants of gardeners, against which 
not a breath of suspicion has ever been raised. Figures of the 
cuticlé made under the microscope show but slight differences 
in the length and profusion of hairs only. Otherwise one figure 
would stand for all three species. 

Although I am moderately subject to plant-poisoning, all 
trials with P. obconica have given negative results, and I know 
of no one who has suffered, although several here have 
been frequently exposed. 

Without calling in question the accuracy of reported cases, 
may we not put this Primrose into the list of plants poisonous, 
if at all, only to such persons as are extremely sensitive, and 
hence not necessary to be excluded from cultivation ? 

State College, Pa. W. A. Buckhout. 


[It was nearly three years ago—that is, in the issue of 
GarpvEN AND Forest for May 3d, 1888—that Dr. James C. 


Maxcu 4, 1891.] 


White, of Boston, suggested Primula obconica as the proba- 
ble cause of an inflammation of the skin of the hands and 
face of persons who had been handling it. In a later num- 
ber he gave evidence to show that his original suspicion 
was probably correct. Since that time experience has 
abundantly established the fact that many persons are 
subject to an irritation of the skin, more or less severe, 
from contact with this Primrose.—Ep. } 


The Owl and the Sparrow. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—I am glad to see criticism of M. Naudin’s proposal to 
send us an owl for the discouragement of the English spar- 
row and the possible slaughter of our native Sparrows, wrens, 
bluebirds, yellow-birds and other insectivorous songsters 
Allow me to add an appeal to those school-boys and others 
who are enthusiastic in collecting birds’ eggs. A great deal 
more knowledge of birds and their w ays can be eained by ex- 
amining the nest occasionally without touching it or the eges, 
and by quietly watching the old birds at their work ; ; and by ‘this 
method of study the unpleasant feeling which comes over 
one after robbing a bird’s nest will be avoided. 

Washington. 


Life Jet. ZAle 


Recent Publications. 


Among a number of interesting articles recently published 
by Mr. John Addington Symonds in a book called ‘Essays 
Speculative and Suggestive,” are two which should have 
especial attraction for our readers. 

Even a slight acquaintance with the author’s previous works 
would justify the prediction that in the chapter called ‘‘ Land- 
scape” the subject would not be treated from the most obvious 
point of view. No one will be surprised to find that it is not 
an essay on landscape in itself, but on the way in which a feel- 
ing for natural beauty has developed in mankind, as shown by 
the art and the literature of successive periods. “Tt is an 
error,” says Mr. Symonds, ‘to believe that the ancients were 
insensible to the charm and beauty of external nature. Much 
has been written about their attitude toward landscape and the 
parsimony of picturesque description in their poetry. Yet 
sufficient stress is rarely laid upon the difference between the 
Greeks and the Romans in this matter. Nor hasit been made 
clear enough that classical literature in its later stages exhibits 
more of what we may call the modern feeling than we find in 
Homer and the Attic writers.” This position is substantially 
the same as that which was taken by one of our contributors 
in the series of articles we printed last year on the ‘‘ History of 
Gardening Art.” However, there are some points of dissimi- 
larity. The difference between the Greeks and the Romans in 
their feeling for nature was not then explained as Mr. Symonds 
explains it. But, on the other hand, Mr. Symonds does not 
dwell upon the fact, then referred to, that descriptive writing 
of any kind is almost absent from Greek literature. We think 
that the cogency of the statements in the beginning of his 
chapter would have been increased had he shown that, as the 
Greeks, despite the unquestionable strength and acuteness of 
their feeling for art, have left us no real descriptions of works 
of art, so it is foolish to argue, from the paucity of their de- 
scriptions of natural scenes, that they had no true feeling for 
their beauty. But nothing could be more clear and charming 
than the way in which he illustrates that abiding anthropo. 
logical instinct of the Greek mind, which, leading it ‘to personity 
all natural phenomena and forces, hardly left a “place i in litera- 
ture or in art for the painting of purely natural scenes ; and his 
account of the development of a different frame of mind in ae 
later Latin poets is, in its scholarly quality, combined with i 
lightness of touch, a passage such as no one else could Ge 
written. Equally interesting is his exposition of the reasons 
why, when Christianity had “banished the old delight in terres- 
trial ‘things, together with the old vast company ‘ot imagined 
beings inhabiting nature, ‘‘ both literature and the plastic arts 
decayed. Classical polytheism,” he continues, “interpolated 
a multitude of ideal personalities between the mind and 
nature. All these were swept away. The soul was left face 
to face with God.” The material world was evil, and there was 
nothing left but “infinity and fact. What would happen 
should theology relax her grasp upon the intellect and men 
once more begin to gaze around with curious delight on their 
terrestrial dwelling-place Be 

It was in the time of the Renaissance, Mr. Symonds believes, 
that ‘‘the intellect of man came painfully and gladly to new 
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life through the discovery of itself and nature.” The Latin 
songs of the thirteenth ey ‘in so far as these touch na- 
ture, reveal a genial thawing of the spirit. They dwell on the 
charm of spring-time in the country and connect the freedom 
of the open air with pleasures of the senses. Classical litera- 
ture is at work as a form-giving influence. The German 
lyrics.of the Minnesingers, the Provengal lyrics of the Trouba- 
dours, the Celtic romances of Arthur and his Knights, when 
these touch nature are in like manner vernal. The magic of 
the May pervades them ; the mystery of the woodlands enfolds 
them. - They are the utterances of generations for whom life 
has revived.” Then comes Dante with his keen feeling for 
natural beauty, and “ contemporaneously with Dante—though 
Dante hardly shared this movement—there began what “is 
known as the Revival of Learning: that resuscitation of clas- 
sicai literature and art which exercised so potent an influence 
over the mind of Europe.” Inspired by classic example, poets 
and painters then began to express more plainly a love for 
nature ; but it always was after the classic fashion, as a back- 
ground for man and his acts, until the very close of the Renais- 
sance period when five great painters gave landscape inde- 
pendent life and importance. These, says Mr. Symonds, were 
Rubens, Claude Lorraine, the two Poussius and Salvator Rosa; 
they were the first who ‘‘ emancipated landscape from its tra- 
ditional dependence upon human motives and proved that 
Nature in herself is worthy of our sympathy and admiration.” 
With and after them came the great company of. Dutch land- 
scape painters, while ‘‘in literature classic standards of taste 
continued to prevail” until science brought her quota of influ- 
ence, and, in our own century, poets took the same attitude 
toward nature that painters had begun to take in the seven- 
teenth century. 

It will be seen, even from this brief summary, that Mr. 
Symonds does not adhere to the usual belief that the modern 
love of nature is an inheritance from Teutonicancestors; that 
the difference which, although it has been exaggerated, does 
really exist between the ancient world and our own in this re- 
spect is a difference in blood, in natural, instinctive habits of 
mind. He says, indeed, quite plainly, that when the Scandi- 
navians and Teutons were Christianized and absorbed into the 
fellowship of nations, they ‘“ brought with them nothing which 
could constitute a new condition for the sense of natural 
beauty. Like the Gacels, they looked at the world from the 
standpoint of mythology. The cosmic forces were personi- 
fied in their religous esends s as ideal men and women. Norse 
poetry was ill adapted £0 fostering that sympathy with nature 
which had begun to germinate in the latter stages of Graeco- 
Roman civilization.” Moreover, he adds, ‘‘such as it was, the 
dominant civilizing energy, that of the Latin Church, laid it 
under strict interdict.” There is no space here to give the 
reasons why we must dissent from this belief and fall in with 
the more commonly accepted one which regards the Teutonic 
mind as more susceptible to the influence “ot nature, simply 
and purely as nature, than the Greek or Latin mind. But we 
think that Mr. Symonds unconsciously shows this very fact 
when he cites the songs of the Minnesingers and thé Celtic 
romances as exhibiting a true and tender feeling for nature. 
Undoubtedly, the influence of the classic world was felt in 
northern Europe before the time which we are accustomed 

call the ‘‘ dawn of the Renaissance”; but neither these poets, 
nor even Dante, can be said to have been moulded, even if 
they were touched by it. That there was a distinctively Teu- 
tonic influence at work in literature and art all through the 
middle ages, and that it affected even non-Teutonic nations, 
seems to us a clearly proved fact ; and as clearly proved seems 
the fact that it meant a new and stronger feeling for natural 
beauty simply as such. To what, we wonder, would Mr. 
Symonds attribute the development ofarchitectural decoration 
from the classic conventionalism of Romanesque times into 
the often directly imitative, wholly realistic types of the end of 
the thirteenth and of the fourteenth century ? 

The second chapter to which we have referred is called 
“The Pathos of the Rose in Poetry,” and again it recalls some- 
thing that was recently written in GARDEN AND FOREST This 
time it is the whimsical complaint of Alphonse Karr, cited in 
an article about him (vol. ili., p. 522), that the Greeks had said 
one or two pretty things about the Rose, the Romans had 
added one or two more, and then the world had gone on re- 
peating them over and over until they had become worse than 
commonplace. Mr. Symonds is not whimsical, and he does 
not complain of this repetition of ideas or say that it has re- 
sulted in commonplaces. He simply shows, in a very deli¢ht- 
ful way, how two classic poems, one by Catullus and one by 
Ausonius, have been re-echoed in later days and in different 
tongues. To quote from this essay would be like plucking off 
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a couple of petals to show the quality of a Rose, so we leave 
it to such of our readers as may be fortunate enough to chance 
upon Mr, Symonds’ attractive book, 


Notes. 


According to the £conomiste Francais about 862,700 tons of 
coffee are annually produced in different parts of the world, 
more than half the amount being credited to Brazil. 


Pomonais pronounced by Dr, Aldrich, of Ohio, a good Rasp- 
berry for the home garden, although the fruit is not firm 
enough for shipping. The plant seems hardy, and it is pro- 
ductive of large and fine-looking berries of excellent quality. 


In anarticle in the American Garden it is stated that Mr. 
Thomas R. Ballantine, of Norfoll, Virginia, raises 125 acres of 
Spinach a year, the sowing of which requires two and a half 
tons of seed, and from which he harvests some 25,000 barrels. 
Mr. Ballantine grows the Savoy Spinach entirely. 


Mr. Edwin Lonsdale, in the American Florist, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that Carnations have received special attention 
by the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, which offers pre- 
miums for groups of twenty-five varieties in special colors. 
These premiums are offered tor competition both at the spring 
show, which opens on March 17th, and at the Chrysanthemum 
show in November next. Premiums are also offered for the 
best seedling Carnations. 


Some time ago Mr. W. E. Endicott stated in this journal that 
he had hybridized the white form of /yeesta refracta with Trt- 
tonia crocata, and the resulting plants bore flowers which were 
Freesias pure and simple, and yet the Tritonia was the seed 
parent. Very naturally, such a result has excited inquiry, to 
which Mr. Endicott responds that he took great pains with the 
experiment, and is perfectly certain of the fact. He adds that 
in his greenhouse the Freesia has never set seed. 


The League of American Wheelmen has offered $1oo in 
prizes for photographs which can be used to illustrate the 
unfitness of our present public roads as highways. Some 
suggestions for subjects are the following: A farmer’s team 
and wagon hub-deep and knee-deep in a muddy road; views 
of rough and rutty roads; broken vehicles caused by rough 
roads or steep grades; smooth, hard-surfaced roads with 
teams hauling loads over them. These object-lessons ought 
to prove effective aids in the campaign against bad roads. 


The rare and showy South African Groundsel, Sezeczo peta- 
sites, lately noticed in these columns, has been blooming for 
some time in the greenhouses of B. P. Cheney, Esq., Dover, 
Massachusetts. The stems are herbaceous, about three feet 
high, terminated with a broad umbellate panicle of bright 
yellow flower-heads. To those who tire of Cinerarias, Cycla- 
mens, Calceolarias and the generally grown winter decorative 
plants, this is a welcome introduction. It may be propagated 
either by seeds or cuttings, which develop at the base of the 
stems. 


The Committeeon Nomenclature of the Society of American 
Florists has named sub-committees, to each of which is to be 
referred questions as to the names of a single plant or class of 
plants. The following are the chairmen of the several sub- 
committees: John N. May, Roses; Edwin Lonsdale, Carna- 
tions; John Thorpe, Chrysanthemums; E. G. Hill, Bedding 
Plants; Charles D. Ball, Palms and Ferns; Robert Craig, Mis- 
cellaneous Greenhouse Plants; Ernest Asmus, Bulbous Plants ; 
William R. Smith, Hardy Plants. William Falconer, Glen Cove, 
New York, is General Chairman. 


A late bulletin from the New Jersey Experiment Station 
aims to acquaint the people of that state with the true charac- 
ter of the Black Knot of Plum and Cherry-trees and to stimulate 
united action for the suppression of the disease, which has prac- 
tically driven two of our best orchard fruits out of cultivation in 
many parts of the country. [fit is proper to pass laws com- 
pelling land-owners to prevent noxious weeds from going to 
seed on their premises, why not compel owners of trees in- 
fected with this fungus to cut off and destroy the diseased 
branches? The spores of this fatal fungus are surely as much 
to be dreaded as are the seeds of Canada Thistle. 


Last year Professor Roberts, of Cornell University, removed 
the tassels from every alternate row in a plot which contained 
forty-eight rows of Indian Corn, ‘The tassels were cut as soon 
as they could be seen and before they had produced any pol- 
len. In no single case did a row upon which the tassels were 
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left produce nearly as much as the rows on either side of it 
from which the tassels had been removed. In the aggregate, 
the number of good ears in the rows of emasculated plants 
Was 2,338, aS against 1,551 good ears on the rows where the 
tassels had been left, while in the former case the weight of 
merchantable corn was 1,078 pounds, and in the latter 710 pounds 
—that is, both in the number of ears and in the weight of the 
corn, the advantage was nearly fifty per cent. in favor of the 
rows where the tassels had been removed. 


In the course of a lecture on ‘“‘ The Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Plants,” recently delivered before the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, Mr. H. F. Ganong, instructor in botany 
at Harvard University, said: ‘‘ Man’s influence upon the plant 
kingdom has been far less than it appears at first sight, and it is 
nearly uniformly unfavorable. The carrying of plants from 
place to place includes for the most part forms cultivated for 
food orfor ornament, and the majority of them, if left to them- 
selves in their new homes, would soon be exterminated, and 
hence produce no lasting effect upon plant distribution, In 
fact, the cases in which man has produced any considerable 
effect upon the vegetation or flora of a region are extremely 
few, and the effect is nearly always destructive. The stumps 
where once a forest stood speak most forcibly of man’s power 
to destroy.” 


A bill to create the office of Forest Commissioner has been 
introduced in the Pennsylvania House of Representatives. 
The officer, to be appointed by the Governor, is to have prac- 
tical knowledge of forestry, and by the aid of wardens em- 
ployed by him he is to investigate the condition of forest-lands _ 
and have charge of those belonging to the state. He is to 
enforce the laws which provide punishment for the willful 
firing of forests, and he is to protect forests from cattle and 
illegal depredations, and to report annually the extent of dam- 
age by fire, cattle, etc. He is to give free information to those 
who ask for it as to the care of woodlands and the starting of 
new ones, to gather statistics of forest-products, and to post 
throughout the state rules for preventing and suppressing 
fires. The billis approved by the Pennsylvania State Forestry 
Association, which is circulating petitions for its enactment, 
and sending out with these petitions a leaflet in which the rea- 
sons for reform in forest-policy are tersely set forth. 


An article on ‘“ Dates,” recently published in the //dustrirte 
Gartenzeitung, of Vienna, says that in north Africa the Date- 
palm is propagated by offsets, which are separated as they 
root and afterward planted out on the same spot. The young 
tree begins to bear blossoms in its fifth or sixth year, but 
yields fruit in no considerable quantity until a couple of sea- 
sons later, and is not in full bearing before the age of ten or 
twelve years. As the male and female blossoms are borne 
by different trees, man’s help is needed to secure a crop. 
Hardly any but female trees are cultivated—a single male 
specimen serving to fructify hundreds of females. When the 
blooming season arrives—in February or March—and the 
great broad spathe of the pistillate tree unfolds, the Arab tales 
a bit of the staminate inflorescence, wraps itin a corner of his 
burnos, climbs the female tree by the aid of the step-like pro- 
jections left by the leaves of its earlier years along the trunk, 
and ties the fragment carefully to the middle of the pistillate 
spathe. This is done when open flowers are first seen, and 
then the tree is watched until the blooming season is over, so 
that, as new blossoms appear, they, too, may be helped to de- 
velop fruit, the ones already treated being easily distinguished 
by the cords used in the tying process. Good judgment must, 
however, be exercised, especially in the most favorable years, 
for, if too many flower-clusters are encouraged to develop, the 
quality of the fruit wilkbe injured. If the owner of a female 
tree or orchard does not possess a male specimen, he may 
buy the inflorescence he needs in the market-place, where it 
sells at a franc or a franc and a half. The harvest begins in 
October or November, and the fruit is plucked before it is 
quite mature and allowed to ripen in store-houses, as the noc- 
turnal cold would injure its flavor, the thermometer often 
sinking at night to zero Centigrade, while during the day it 
may rise as high as thirty degrees. ‘ Date-bread” is made 
from the fresh fruit which, freed of the kernels, is compressed 
into a block so hard that it may be cut like a ham, other fruits, 
such as Pistachio-nuts and almonds, being often mixed with 
the dates. This bread is a very nourishing article of food, and 
very palatable when eaten with ordinary bread. Syrup called 
‘‘date-honey’”’ is also made by pressure from the fresh fruit ; 
from this syrup a sort of brandy is distilled ; and the kernels, 
when first roasted and then boiled, yield an agreeable drink 
that is called ‘‘Gusmado-coffee.” 
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The Western Arbor-vite. 


HIS tree has played its part in the exciting drama of 
early American transcontinental exploration. The 

little band of travelers under the command of Captains 
Lewis and Clark, after a long winter passed in the country 
of the Mandans on the waters of the upper Missouri, left 
their dreary camp in April, 1805, and pushed on into the 
vague and mysterious regions which still separated them 
from the shores of the Pacific, to reach which they had left 
their homes in the east a year before. The mountain bar- 
rier which divides the waters of the Atlantic from those of 
the Pacific was overcome with comparatively little trouble 
or hardship, for the pass by which they crossed and which 
still bears the names of the leaders of the party is one of 
the lowest and most easily approached of all the natural 
highways which penetrate the continental divide. But 
when this was passed, they entered into a region of mighty 
mountains and of deep and swift-running rivers bordered 
by forests, through which, except along the rare hunting- 
trails of the Indians, travel was made almost impossible 
by fallen timber larger than they had ever encountered 
before. Here trees were seen which were new to them— 
a great Spruce, with something of the appearance of a 
Hemlock, but vastly larger than any Hemlock of the east, 
and unknown Pines and Firs and many unfamiliar shrubs 
and flowers, and the Arbor-vitee, which only caused com- 
ment from its great and unusual size, for they did not real- 
ize that they had found the giant of its race any more than 
they realized that the Larch-tree, which they soon met with 
in great numbers, was not the Larch of the eastern states, 
but a species which they were the first white men to look 
upon. The Arbor-vitee interested them, for in its tall 
trunks they saw possible relief from the hardships of their 
daily struggle with the unrelenting forces of the wilderness. 
It was not, however, until the end of September, the men 
being worn out with fatigue and hunger, that their leaders 
determined to abandon their animals and entrust them- 
selves to the rapid and uncertain currents of the river. On 
that day, having found a grove of Arbor-vitee of proper size 
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and at a convenient distance from one of the tributaries 
of the upper Columbia, they proceeded to make five canoes, 
which on the 10th of October, so industriously did they 
labor, were ready for use, and which, after many dangers 
had been overcome, floated the men who first crossed 
North America to the shores of the Pacific. 

Lewis and Clark saw the western Arbor-vita at the ex- 
treme eastern limits of its distribution ; it had, however, 
been seen a few years earlier on the coast of Alaska and 
of Puget Sound by Vancouver at the time of his Pacific 
voyage, and his naturalist and physician, Menzies, had 
carried a few leaves back to England. It was not, how- 
ever, until several years later, or about 1820, that it was 
properly distinguished and described. It was Thomas 
Nuttall, to whom Weyth brought specimens from the Flat 
Head River, who gave to this tree the name of Thuya 
gigantea. The name was well chosen. In a region of 
great trees, of Sequoias, of Sugar Pines and of Douglas 
Firs, the western Arbor-vitee holds its own for bigness, 
sending up a mighty shaft free of limbs for perhaps a hun- 
dred feet from an enormous enlarged base tapering gradu- 
ally, until at twice the height of a man from the ground its 
diameter may not be more than a dozen feet. Beside this 
giant, the other Arbor-vitees of the world appear like pig- 
mies. There are not many of them now, although once 
they or their ancestors occupied a more important place 
in the forests of the world than they do at present. The 
type of the genus, the familiar Arbor-vitee, inhabits the 
northern and mountainous parts of eastern America ; Tuya 
gigantea occupies similar positions on the Pacific side of 
the continent ; one species, very similar in all the details 
of its structure to the Pacific tree, occurs in Japan, and 
another, which is often called Biota instead of Thuya, 
having been considered at one time sufficiently distinct 
from our Arbor-vitze to constitute a genus by itself, belongs 
in China. 

Thuya gigantea is one of the most beautiful trees of the 
American forest, and in cultivation it is not surpassed, in 
its young state, at least, by any tree of its class. Econom- 
ically it is of great importance. Lewis and Clark learned 
the value of its trunks for canoes from the Indians, who 
used no other tree for this purpose in all the region 
where it is found; and it is from the western Arbor-vite 
that the great canoes which astonished the early travelers 
in Alaska were hewn. ‘The inner bark was used by the 
Indians for food, and cut into long strips it served to 
hide their nakedness. The color of the wood, which is 
dull red, has caused this tree to be called almost universally 
in the north-west ‘‘Red Cedar” from its fancied resem- 
blance probably to the so-called Red Cedar of the east. 
The wood is very valuable; it is light, soft and easily 
worked, and so durable in contact with the ground, or 
when exposed to the elements, that no one has ever known it 
long enough to see itdecay. It furnishes admirable material 
for the interior and exterior finish of buildings, for fences 
and for cooperage, and especially for shingles, which are 
not inferior to those made from any other wood, and 
which are now sent in large quantities, and of unusually 
large size, to all parts of the country. 

Thuya gigantea, unfortunately, is not hardy in the eastern 
states, and, like many of the trees of the Pacific forests, it 
cannot be used to beautify and enrich our plantations. In 
Europe, however, where it was first planted many years 
‘ago, especially in England and in some parts of France, it 
has grown rapidly and vigorously, and promises to be a 
useful as well as an ornamental tree. 

There has been more or less confusion among culti- 
vators in Europe with regard to the name of the western 
Arbor-vitee, and this confusion serves to show the hold on 
life a mistake of this sort has when it has once been made, 
and how hopeless are the efforts of scientific men to cor- 
rect pepular errors. There are two of these Thuya-like 
trees in western America; both are giants and both 
are beautiful and desirable trees in cultivation. One 
is Thuya gigantea, and the other is Libocedrus decurrens, a 
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tree with something of the habit ofa Thuya, but very distinct 
in all botanical characters, and much more southern in its 
range. -The Thuya was described first by Nuttall; Don, 
in ignorance of Nuttall’s earlier description, described it 
again as Ziuya plicala. Then Carriére, taking up a manu- 
script name of Douglas, called it Zhuya Menziesv ; and so, 
having to dispose of Nuttall’s name of Thuya gigantea, and 
knowing only one Arbor-vitee from the region, applied it to 
the Libocedrus, which had been regularly named before by 
Torrey. Forsome reason or other Carriére’s names have held 
among cultivators ; and when one buys from a European 
nursery a plant called Thuya gigantea he is sure to get 
Libocedrus decurrens, while the true Zhuya gigantea appears 
variously as Thuya plicata or Thuya Lobbi, so called from 
the collector Lobb, who sent home seeds of this tree to 
England long after it was in cultivation there, sometimes 
as Thuya Menzies and as Libocedrus decurrens. This trans- 
position of names has been pointed out before, and the 
synonymy of these trees is fully and correctly displayed in 


most of the recognized works on conifers; and occasion- . 


ally the two plants are labeled correctly in European bo- 
tanic gardens. The correction does not penetrate deeply, 
and Yhuya gigantea will continue to be known, no doubt, 
as Libocedrus decurrens in most European gardens and 
arboretums until Wellingtonia fades into Sequoia. 

Some idea of the massiveness and beauty of a trunk of 
the western Arbor-vitee can be obtained from the illustra- 
tion which appears on page 116, although no illustration 
can give any idea of the beauty of the coloring of the bark, 
which is one of the chief attractions of this noble tree. The 
illustration, from a photograph by Notman, represents a 
tree of medium size in the natural park recently acquired 
by the new city of Vancouver, in British Columbia, which 
has already been described in this journal. 


How to Begin Reform in Forest-management. 


HE Maine State Forestry Association held a mect- 
ing in Augusta last week to consider the forest- 
interest of that state and suggest appropriate legislation on 
the subject. Mr. B. E. Fernow, Chief of the Division of 
Forestry in the Department of Agriculture, was invited to 
be present, but, being unable to attend, sent a letter to 


Hon. James E. Hobbs, President of the Association, from 


which we are allowed to make the following extracts : 


What the forestry interests of Maine need above all things 
is the diffusion of more knowledge as to the true value as a 
resource, and the real nature of the forest, and as to the means 
and methods of its satisfactory reproduction. Next it needs 
such protection against fire as that knowledge would at once 


command, and a civilized community ought not to withhold - 


from any kind of property. . 

Whatever measures you may propose to meet these needs, 
I warn you against urging any legislation without proper and 
adequate means of carrying it into execution. Too many in- 
effective laws have already been enacted in all the states with 
regard to this and other interests, much to the detriment of 
the cause which they were intended to benefit. It is not an 
easy matter to propose practicable measures for forest-protec- 
tion as long as forest-property is all held in private hands. 
Hence it is good policy to proceed slowly until some practica- 
ble remedy is proposed and embodied in legislation, when 
full and proper means to carry out the law should be strenu- 
ously insisted upon. A half-hearted execution of the law is 
certain to retard healthy development of the forestry movement. 

I have advocated, and I would advocate now, that the best 
first step to be taken by any state is to employ a forest-commis- 
sioner, whose business it would be to gain the needed knowl- 
edge of forest-conditions in his state, and then act upon his 
proposals for legislation which are based upon this knowledge. 
His very name and existence, if he be the right man, would 
stimulate the citizens ofthe state to study the questions in- 
volved, to form an opinion, and to aid in abolishing abuses 
and improving conditions. He should be in sympathy with 
the owners of woodlands, and especially with the lumbermen, 
with whose co-operation alone forest-legislation can be suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

From the legislation of other states in the Union but little 
can be learned that is very effective. On the other hand, the 
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plan of the Canadian Government, in Ontario, for the protec- 
tion against fire, may suggest some measures that could be 
adopted in Maine. Briefly, its provisions are thatthe Govern- 
ment appoints fire-wardens, at the recommendation of the 
lumbermen, to act during the dangerous season, preventing 
and putting out fires and instructing the people in regard to 
the fire laws. The Government pays one-half, the lumbermen 
the other half of the expense. The result has been satisfactory 
to both parties. 

I invite especial attention, however, to the fact that the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands and his office have charge of 
this service, and that in Maine also somebody, like the pro- 
posed forest-commissioner, must be directly responsible and 
charged with this duty, if it is to be effective. Paper legisla- 
tion, without a special officer to enforce it, is not likely to put 
out or prevent fires. 


Castiglioni’s Travels in the United States. 


oes work* has received so little attention from writers on 

American botany that a brief notice of the book and its 
author may be of some interest to those curious in the earlier 
literature of our plants. 

Luigi Castiglioni, a descendant from the ancientand illustrious 
Milanese family of that name, was born shortly after the middle 
of the last century, and died in 1832. The various honorable 
offices held by him during his life, and the distinguished titles 
conferred upon him, bear witness to his active interest in the 
affairs of his day.j He was Director of the Royal Mint, Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Fine Arts of Milan, Senator of the 
Kingdom of Italy, Chamberlain of the Emperor of Austria, 
Chevalier of S. Stefano, P. M., and of the Iron Crown, and a 
member of many learned societies, including the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. He was a devoted 
student of numismatics and the possessor of a famous collec- 
tion of Italian coins. Early in life he became much interested 
in sylviculture, and with his brother, Count Alfonso, afterward 
associated with him in the authorship of a work on foreign 
plants useful in medicine and the arts, was instrumental in in- 
troducing many valuable trees into northern Italy. In recog- 
nition of his botanical attainments a genus of plants was dedi- 
cated to him by the Spanish authors Ruiz and Pavon, but, the 
genus not being well founded, the name has since become 
a synonym. 

In 1785 he visited this country, moved, as he tells us, by 
curiosity to witness the political birth of a republic composed 
of distinct nations extending over a vast area, and by the desire 
to study the natural productions of the land, particularly those © 
ot the vegetable kingdom, with the view of introducing the 
more useful ones to his native Lombardy. He passed three 
years in traveling through the thirteen states and a portion of 
Canada, and the result of his observations was published in 
1790, shortly after his return to Milan. 

The main portion of the book consists of a narrative of his 
travels, with extended comments on the histories and govern- 
ments of the states, with notes on the manners and customs of 
the people and on the natural productions of the country. It 
is followed by an appendix entitled ‘‘ Observations on the Most 
Useful Plants of the United States,” in which almost all our 
common trees and shrubs, and some of the more interesting 
herbs, are described in alphabetical order after the manner of 
Marshall’s Arbustum. This appendix is accompanied by three 

lates. 
C That the author was well qualified for the task his judicious 
observations on the social and political condition of the young 
republic, and his careful notes on’its geography and natural 
history, abundantly testify. Though not of the importance to 
systematic botany that the works of his predecessors, Wangen- 
heim and Marshall, proved to be, his account of our trees and 
shrubs is in other respects by far the most interesting that had 
appeared up to that time. As an instance of his sagacity, it is 
worthy of remark that he distinctly notes and repeatedly in- 
sists upon the affinities of our plants with those of Japan and 
China, a subject which has since played so important a part in 
the philosophical consideration of the two floras. In vol. ii., 
p. 156, he says : ‘‘ It is moreover to be observed that the plants 
are very Similar to those of the eastern coast of northern Asia, 
the Magnolia, Illicium, Calycanthus, Ginseng and many others, 
for example, growing here as in Japan and China, thus con- 
firming the assertion of Franklin that the eastern coasts of the 


- old and new continents bear much analogy in their climates,” 


* «Viagesio negli Stati Uniti dell’A merica Settentrionale fatto negli anni 1785, 1786 
e 1787 da Luigi Castiglioni. Con alcune Osseryazioni sui Vegetabili piu utile di 
quel Paese.” ‘Two volumes, 8vo. Milano, 1790. 

t See Litta, ‘‘ Famiglie Celebri di Italia.” 
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and in a foot-note he refers his readers for further proof of 
this to a comparison of Thunberg’s “ Flora Japonica” with the 
«Flora Virginica” of Gronovius. Again, in his account of 
the Catalpa, p. 212, he remarks: “This is one of the plants 
common to the eastern coasts of America and Asia which 
prove the analogy of the two climates.” mie 

The three plates give good figures of the Franklinia, made 
undoubtedly from the specimen in Bartram’s Garden, the 
Poison Sumach and the Bear Oak, though I cannot find that 
they have ever been cited. i 

It may be added that the simple grace of his style makes 
Castiglioni’s work one of the most readable of the early con- 
tributions to our botanical literature, and it deserves to be 
known to all lovers of our plants acquainted with his 
language. It has been so strangely neglected, however, that 
many to whom the book would be of interest are perhaps 
ignorant of its very existence, and it may be doing some 
service, therefore, to call attention to the fact that ‘‘ the story 


is extant and written in very choice Italian.” 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. & 156 Faxon. 


The Sleepy Grass. 


N contributions from the United States National Herbarium 
(No. 2, issued June 28th, 1890), Dr. Vasey describes Stipa 
viridula, Trin., var. robusta: A stout, leafy, densely tufted 
grass, tour ‘to six feet high, growing in thick clumps, with 
broad and loose sheaths longer than the internodes, and flat, 
wide blades often two feet long. Dr. Vasey informs me that 
it is very common in New Mexico, reaching northward through 
Colorado, probably to the hilly parts of South Dakota. South- 
ward it extends through Texas into Mexico. 

In 1879 Dr: Palmer collected this plant in Coahuila, Mexico. 
He noted that it was considered poisonous to cattle, horses 
and sheep, having a temporary narcotic effect upon them, and 
that it was only eaten by strange animals, being shunned by 
the native animals which have once experienced its effects 
(Bull. Torrey Bot. Club, xiv., 99). Dr. Vasey also noticed that 
it was not eaten by cattle during the summer, being eaten 
only under stress of hunger in winter or spring. 

In 1888 I received a letter from my friend Dr. M. E. Taylor, 
of the army, then stationed at Fort Stanton, New Mexico, 
which I quote in parts: ‘‘Hereabout grows a grass... the 
eating of which by horses will, within a few hours, produce 
profound sleep or stupor, lasting twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours, when the animals rally and give no evidence of bad 
effect. It is known among cowboys as ‘Sleepy Grass,’ and 
dreaded by them on their ‘rounds up,’ as their horses are 
liable to eat it, and cannot then be kept up with the herds. 
. .. The tradition is that horses having once eaten of it will 
not touch it again.” 

This letter was accompanied by another from Mr. J. E. Cree, 
a stock raiser, whose ranch is near Fort Stanton. From this 
letter, addressed to Dr. Taylor, I also quote in parts: ‘‘The 
Sleepy Grass invariably grows in the immediate proxiniity of 
water, and where the ground is no doubt sub-irrigated. Ihave 
never known cattle to suffer... . Happening to be with our 
‘round up’ this spring, we camped at Three Bear Springs. 
That night, although our foreman took precautions to guard 
against any of our horses getting the grass, we found in the 
morning that three or four had succeeded. Out of this num- 
ber it seemed as though one would succumb altogether. He 


would stand in one position for hours ata time, his head sway-- 


ing backward and forward as if asleep, and, if I remember 
correctly, was tremblingallover. It appeared to very strangely 
affect his kidneys, as he had an unceasing desire to pass urine. 
. . . It was fully seven days before he recovered, and was then 
weak and drawn. One of the other horses seemed to be all 
right on the start, but before long it became evident he was 
also suffering from the effects of the Sleepy Grass, and it was 
only by a free use of the spurs that he could be made to move 
along. His recovery was much quicker. . . . I may mention 
that we have not found a horse that has once suffered ever 
again to eat it. We had a number of ‘ Bronchos’ this year, 
and while under its influence one could walk up and catch 
them. Whether a sedative can be procured from this grass 


or not, I venture to suggest that some valuable extract affect-- 


ing the kidneys may be obtained from it.” 

From the same gentleman I received a letter in 1890, in 
which he says: ‘Since I corresponded with Dr. Taylor it has 
been brought to my notice that cattle are affected in a similar 
way to horses, and that the curious properties which so affect 
animals are contained in the blades. 
horses have been ill this spring after having eaten it. It usually 
takes them about a week to recover, during which time they 
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are unfit for work, and specially so during the first three 
days.” 

Captain Kingsbury, of the Sixth United States Cavalry, under 
date of March, 1890, wrote me from Fort Stanton that ‘the 
Sleepy Grass affected nearly all my horses at two camping 
places. It was hard work to make them wall.” 

A specimen of the grass in question was received from Fort 
Stanton and submitted to Dr. Vasey, who identified it as his 
Stipa viridula, var. robusta. 

The similarity of symptoms, whether observed in Coahuila 
or in New Mexico, is certainly remarkable, and furnishes 
strong evidence of the substantial accuracy of the observa- 
tions as reported. It would seem, then, reasonably estab- 
lished that this plant possesses narcotic or sedative properties, 
affecting principally horses, but also cattle and probably other 
animals; that animals are not fond of it, but eat it inadver- 
tently or when under stress of hunger ; that cases of poisoning 
occur specially in the spring, when the radical and lower 
blades first come up, and that the active principle resides in 
these blades, and perhaps only during that season. 

Now let us turn to the species itself, Stiga viridula. Itisa 
western grass, abundant beyond the Great Lakes and from 
British America southward to Colorado. Itappears to be com- 
mon in Oregon and California. It is considered a good pas- 
ture and hay-grass by stockmen, both foliage and seed-tops 
being much liked by cattle. In good land, specially if moist 
or irrigated, it attains a height of three feet or more and yields 
excellent hay. Being widely diffused it furnishes a: consider- 
able part of the wild forage of the Rocky Mountain-region. 
This plant has never been accused, so far as I can ascertain, 
of containing any deleterious principle or of giving rise to any 
unpleasant symptoms; it is such a common constituent of 
pastures and hay, and so extensively consumed, that it is not 
possible it should possess any deleterious properties without 
attention having been called to it. Here we are, therefore, in 
presence of a botanical variety possessing marked properties 
which are absent in the species, an occurrence which, I am 
inclined to believe, is quite rare among native plants, and 
might, perhaps, be used as an argument for raising the variety 
to the dignity of specific rank. 

There are soine twenty-two species of Stipa in North Amer- 
ica. Outside of S. vividula few possess economic importance. 
S. spartea, according to Professor Macoun, is the ‘‘ Northern 
Buffalo Grass” of the Canadian ranchmen ; it ‘“‘ constituted the 
winter food of the buffalo, and is now the delight of horses in 
the winter season.” In other parts, this species, as well as 5S. 
comata, under the name of Porcupine Grass, is considered a 
great nuisance by stock raisers on account of the sharp-pointed 
and barbed callus which penetrates the flesh of sheep and 
other animals. S. occidentalis, S. setigera and S. pennata, var. 
Neo-Mexicana, are also mentioned as desirable elements of 
pastures or as Sometimes furnishing hay. None of these, so 
far as known, possess narcotic or other unusual properties. 

Fort Buford, N. Dak. V, Havard. 


Can the Gypsy Moth be Exterminated? , 


HE recent action of the Governor of Massachusetts in dis- 
missing the original Gypsy Moth Commission as inex- 
pedient and incompetent, and the appointment of a new com- 
mission without remuneration selected from members of 
the State Board of Agriculture, and to be under its direction, 
once more brings into prominence the question of the war 
against this now notorious insect. It seems probable that the 
commissioners appointed last spring were named rather on 
account of their political capacity than their entomological 
knowledge, since not one of them even knew the nature and 
habits of the insect with the extermination of which they had 
been entrusted. The advice of entomologists, given gratuit- 
ously when asked for, probably prevented some serious blun- 
ders. The large sum voted by the Legislature gave ample 
means for prosecuting the work, and the results arrived at in 
reducing the pest last season were better than many people 
anticipated and as good as was to be expected from inex- 
perienced and more or less careless management. 
Land-owners naturally made much complaint and opposition 
to the invasion of their grounds by employees of the Commis- 
sion for the purpose of searching for the cocoons of the Gypsy 
Moth, or more particularly for the application of insecticides 
(chiefly arsenical) to trees, shrubs and other vegetation. The 
act establishing the Commission gave it power to invade any 
private place in furthering its object, and the ignorant work- 
men employed were in many cases apparently very careless in 
the use of the Paris Green and indifferent as to the thorough- 
ness of their work. 
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Late in the season an attempt at some sort of quarantine in- 
spection was inaugurated with the idea of preventing the spread 
of the insect from one town to another. While teams on 
roadways were examined, at certain points the inspection 
seemed to be of the most superficial nature, and it does not 
appear that such modes of conveyance as railroad trains or 
river boats received any attention. 

It is now generally conceded that it must be fully twenty 
years since the insect was first unwittingly introduced by Mr. 
Trouvelot while making experiments in sill-culture near Med- 
ford. During that time it has been increasing in numbers and 
annually spreading over a larger area; and in some localities 
it was noticed as quite injurious during at least two sea- 
sons before it came to the notice of entomologists or received 
official attention. This being the case, the question naturaliy 
arises as to how far beyond the present known limits of forty 
or fifty square miles and in what directions the insect may 
have been transported during all the years in which its exist- 
ence was ignored. Whetherornotits extermination, which was 
plainly contemplated by the legislature, can be accomplished, 
depends largely upon the area over which it has been dis- 
tributed. If it does not exist in this country outside of the 
limits where it is now known the task might not be easy, but 
it would be much simplified. 

That the pest may be in other places undetected may 
readily be supposed, since it has escaped the notice of the 
numerous naturalists of Boston and vicinity for so many 
years. Some of the most infested localities were about large 
manufacturing places, where freight-cars remain for days or 
weeks while loading or unloading. The habits of the insect 
are such that there seems every reason to believe that, in the 
last years preceding its discovery, it has been carried in one 
or another of its stages with freight to distant points, where, 
if the conditions were favorable, it is now on the increase, 
although its presence may not be observed for years. It might 
- be worth while for the Commission to find out some of the 
places to which car-loads or empty cars have been most fre- 
quently dispatched from the infested district in recent years, 
and to have competent persons visit these places to ascertain 
whether the pestis there. While there is not the least evi- 
dence that it has spread beyond the area now known to be 
infested, the chances of the pest having been carried far be- 
yond should not be lost sight of. If it is found to have gained 
a foothold elsewhere, an opportunity would be given for 
checking it before it becomes as alarmingly abundant as it 
did at Medford and surrounding towns. 

Its advent within the borders of other states would make it 
a national rather than a state care, but it is questionable 
whether further special legislation would be advisable except 
for the enactment or enforcement of such laws as would com- 
pel every landowner to keep his property reasonably clear of 
such pests, so that they would not be a menace to the rest of 
the community. 

To many persons it seems that the prospect for the exter- 
mination of the Gypsy Moth is not very hopeful; and from its 
habits, known distribution and the means that have been thus 
far taken for its subjection, one can hardly see how its exter- 
mination in this country is now practicable, even with the aid 
of larger appropriations than the legislatures could be pre- 
vailed upon to give. 

The appropriation and expenditure of the $50,000 already 
voted, however, will not have been altogether in vain; for, 
besides the accomplished temporary suppression of the pest, a 
wide-spread popular interest in entomology has been aroused, 
and the value of aknowledge ofsuch things has been once more 
very effectually and practically demonstrated to those who 
usually belittle such studies. Besides this, the folly and waste 
of allowing political and personal motives to control appoint- 
ments in matters of this nature has had one more illustration, 
if, indeed, any more was needed. 

The now famous work, carried on under the direction of 
Dr. Riley, in overcoming the Cottony Cushion or Fluted Scale 
in California by the importation of the predaceous Lady-bird 
beetle (Vedalia cardinalis) from Australia, very naturally has 
led to the inquiry whether there are predaceous or parasitic 
foes of the Gypsy Moth which could be introduced to keep itin 
check in this country if the project of extermination should be 
abandoned. In Europe over a dozen parasites of the Gypsy 
Moth are known which are the chief preventives of the undue 
increase of the pest. Owing to circumstances unfavorable to 
their enemies, the Gypsy Moths are occasionally very abun- 


dant and their larvee exceedingly destructive to vegetation in ~ 


some parts of Europe. 
They are rarely or never so destructive, however, as another 
closely related insect, Lifaris monacha, popularly known as 
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the ‘‘Nonnen”’ in Germany, the advent of which would be a 
much greater evil to this country. The ravages of the “‘ Non- 
nen” in European coniferous forests have been recognized for 
hundreds of years, and the serious destruction caused in 
Bavaria last season showed that it was almost as hopeless to 
make a fight against this foe to-day as it was two centuries 
ago. Its extreme abundance and destructiveness is of only 
occasional occurrence, the numbers fluctuating remarkably 
from year to year. Itfrequently happens that insects of this 
destructive class are almost annihilated by epidemics of fungal 
or bacterial diseases, the causes and conditions of the develop- 
ment of which are not yet well known. With a better knowl- 
edge of them, it is possible that such diseases may at some 
future time play an important part in the struggle against de- 
structive insects. ak 
The new Commission appointed to prosecute the work 
against the Gypsy Moth may be depended upon to carry it on 
in the best and most disinterested manner possible, for 
although none of the appointees of Governor Russell are 
known as entomologists, they are men of such wide intelli- 
gence that they are certain to solicit and take advice from the 
very best authorities as to the possibility of extermination, the 
benefit likely to be derived from the importation of the foes of 
the pest and the best means and methods of carrying out the 
i law. 
intent of the law % Gao 


Arnold Arboretum. 
New or Little Known Plants. 
New Orchids. 


CYPRIPEDIUM X ‘‘ MURIEL HOLLINGTON,” Rolfe.—This is a 
charming little hybrid, raised from Cypripedium niveum terti- 
lized with the pollen of C. zuzsignue, in the collection of A. J. 
Hollington, of Enfield. It received an award of merit from 
the Royal Horticultural Society on November 11th last. Asin 
the case of all hybrids raised from C. ztveum, the characters 
of that species largely preponderate, but the spots and es- 
pecially the folded apex of the dorsal sepal, the nerves of the 
petals, and the leaves, are all modified in the direction of C. 
insigne. The flower is white, with the lip, petals and dorsal 
sepal beautifully veined with light purple, the latter organ 
having a yellowish green disc.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, January 
3d, 1891, p. 10. 

CYPRIPEDIUM x CASTLEANUM, Rolfe, is a beautiful hybrid, 
raised in the collection of Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Al- 
bans, from C. hirsutissimum fertilized with the pollen of C. 
superbiens. It somewhat resembles C. xX Fraseri, raised from 
the first-named species crossed with C. daréatum, but is more 
brightly colored. The characters of the pollen parent some- 
what preponderate, but the colors are darker than would 
naturally have been expected.—_Gardeners’ Chronicle, January 
toth, 1891, p. 30. 

CYPRIPEDIUM X ORPHEUS, Rolfe, is a pretly hybrid, raised in 
the collection of Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans, from 
C. venustum fertilized with the pollen of C. callosum. It 
strongly resembles the last-named species in character, but 
the dorsal sepal is smaller, more acute, and without the purple 
veins, and the petals more purple toward the apex, and with 
fewer warts on the margin, in which respect it approaches the 
seed-bearing species. It is the first hybrid raised from C. ca/- 
lossum.—Gardeners' Chronicle, January toth, 1891, p. 39. 

CYPRIPEDIUM X ALCIDES, Rolfe, isa large and delicately-color- 
ed hybrid, raised in the collection of Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of 
St. Albans, from C. imsigne fertilized with the pollen of C. hzr- 
sutissimum. tis tolerably intermediate in character, though 
the influence of the pollen parent decidedly preponderates in 
the shape of the dorsal sepal, petals and lip, The colors are 
more delicate than would @ priori have been expected.— 
Gardeners Chronicle, January 10th, 1891, p. 4o. R. Almay 


Kew. 


Plant Notes. 


Some Recent Portraits. 


S= JOSEPH HOOKER describes, in the February number 

of the Botanical Magazine, a new Magnolia (t. 7157) from 
Japan, for which he proposes the name of Magnolia Watsont, 
in honor of Mr. William Watson, our London correspondent 
and the assistant curator of the Royal Gardens. Magnolia Wat 
soni is described as a small tree, flowering at the time of the 
unfolding of the leaves, which are four to seven inches long 
by two to three and a haif inches broad, elliptical or obovate- 
oblong, obtuse or cuspidate, deep green above with yellow 
margins and nerves, paler, and, when young, clothed on the 
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lower surface with fine silky appressed hairs. The flowers are 
solitary, very short-peduncled, and five or six inches in diam- 
eter, and remarkable in the broad ring of blood-red filaments 
which surrounds the pistil. This tree was purchased by the 
authorities of the Royal Gardens from the Japanese Court of 
the Paris Exhibition in 1889, and it flowered at Kew in the open 
ground last year. The flowers are described as possessing a 
powerful odor, like those of the Calycanthus. This, we suspect, 
is the plant which Mr. Thomas Hogg introduced into the 
Parsons’ Nursery at Flushing many years ago, where it has 
proved perfectly hardy. He found it in the mountains of 
Japan and considered it a mountain form of IZ parvifiora, 
and it is under this designation that it has been grown and dis- 
tributed from Flushing, where it flowers every year and has 
occasionally produced fruit. It is probably distinct from JZ 
parviflora, as Sir Joseph Hooker points out, differing from 
that species in its much larger foliage and in its larger short- 
stalked flowers. A drawing was made in the Parsons’ Nur- 
sery some years ago for GARDEN AND ForREST, but has been 
held in the hope that a figure of the fruit, which is not obtain- 
able every year, might be added to make it complete. The 
yellow margins of the leaves of the Kew plant are possibly 
abnormal, as, judging from the source whence it was obtained, 
the specimen is probably of garden origin. 

Other figures in the same number of the Botanical Magazine 
are: Catacetum fimbriatum (t. 7158), a showy Brazilian Orchid 
long known in gardens, having been exhibited at Brussels as 
long ago as 1848; Rhododendron scabrifolium (t. 7159), one of 
the numerous Rhododendrons recently discovered in western 
China by the Abbé Delavay, chiefly from the mountains of 
Yun-nan, which the present species inhabits at an elevation of 
8,000 feet above the sea-level. It is a small rigid shrub, hairy 
all over, with the exception of the bracts, corolla, stamens and 
style. The leaves are two and a half to three and a half inches 
long, elliptical or oblong-lanceolate and acute at both ends. 
The flowers are borne in loose terminal subumbellate fascicles 
on long slender pedicels surrounded at the base by pubescent 
yellowish bracts. The corolla is an inch and a half in diame- 
ter, and is white, flushed with pink, with a short campanulate 
tube. The species is rather interesting than beautiful from a 
garden point of view. TZricuspidaria dependens (t. 7160), a 
small Chilian tree of the Linden family, widely distributed 
through ten degrees of latitude. It produces handsome pen- 
dulous, blood-red flowers an inch and a quarter long, hanging 
from the axils of the new leaves. Angrecum fragrans(t.7161), 
an Orchid chiefly interesting for the persistent vanilla-like odor 
of the dried leaves, which has caused them to be used as tea 
in Bourbon, the Mauritius, and even to some extent in France, 
where it is considered digestible, and recommended in dis- 
eases of the respiratory organs. 


Cultural Department. 
ihe Genus Cycas: | 


©F the nine genera into which the order Cycadace@ is now 
divided the genus Cycas is the only one which finds 
general favor in horticulture. C. revolu¢a is universally popu- 
Jar as a decorative plant; it is also a conspicuous feature in 
elaborate flower arrangements, especially for funeral occasions 
in Germany and several other continental countries. In Eng- 
land it is generally grown for the conservatory. It is perhaps 
the hardiest of all Cycads, and its beautifully glossy green, 
plume-like leaves are as durable as the leaves of any plant. 

It is a native of China, from whence it is said to have been 
introduced into Europe by Thunberg in 1737. Its trunk some- 
times attains a considerable height, as is shown by aspecimen 
in the Kew museum, which is ten feet high. A living plantin 
the winter garden has a stem six feet high. As a rule, how- 
ever, before the trunks get to this height they sprout all over 
their sides and base and break up into numerous heads. 
Large examples of both the female and male plants are in the 
Kew collection. The female is common in gardens, and when 
in flower its central, nest-like cluster of stunted, brown, felt- 
covered fronds, bearing each three or four orange-colored, ege- 
like fruits, is both attractive and interesting. The male plant, 
however, is exceedingly rare. The Kew examples were ob- 
tained after much trouble from Shanghai in 1884. The cones 
are erect, pine-like, and each stem is said to produce three 
cones at once. 

Next in popularity to C. revoluta comes C. circinalis, which 
appears to be common in the tropics of Asia, and which has 
been known in English gardens since the year 1700, when it was 
introduced by the Earl of Clarendon. 
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Dr. Trimen states that it is abundant in Ceylon, where its 
trunk often grows to a height of from fifteen to twenty feet, 
and is sometimes branched. Some fine trunks were sent from 
Ceylon to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition held in London 
in 1886, of which several are now at Kew. One of these is a 
particularly handsome specimen. Its trunk is eight feet high 
and fifteen inches wide at the base. The spread of its foliage 
is eleven feet through, each frond being six feet long, eighteen 
inches wide, with the pinnz a foot long, arched, and five- 
eighths of an inch wide. 

C. Rumphii is very similar to C. ciycinalis, as also are C. 
Celebica and C. Thouarsti. This last is the only Cycas repre- 
sented in Africa, where it was found by Kirkon the Zambesi. Dr. 
Gappy states that he saw in an island in Bougainville Straits a 
Cycas, probably C. Rumphiz, ‘‘ witha stem forty-five feet high, 
growing solitary in a plantation.” This is by far the tallest 
Cycad I have ever heard of. The largest specimen of C. 
kKumphii at Kew is a particularly fine one. Its stem is less 
than three feet high by seven inches in diameter at the base, 
but it carries a head of forty leaves, each six feet long and 
eighteen inches wide, the pinnz falcate, fourteen inches 
long by half an inch in width. I have seen a picture of a 
plant of C. Rumphi in Calcutta, with no less than fourteen 
heads of leaves and a cone in the centre of every head. 

C. undulata of gardens may be C. Sumannit, a native of 
Fiji, and not unlike C. circinalis, except that the pinnz are 
slightly wavy at the margins. 

C. Riuminiana is a most elegant species anda very rare one. 
The Kew plant has a stem eighteen inches high by four in 
diameter, twelve leaves, each four feet long, the pinne nar- 
row, thin in texture, half an inch wide, and of a bright, glossy 
green. The fronds are almost as elegant as the leaves of a 
Cocos. This rare plant was introduced from the Philippines 
by Mr. W. Bull some twelve years ago. 

C. Stamensis is almost as largely grown in France as C, 
revoluta is here. This is partly due to the fact that it is com- 
mon in Siam and Cochin China, from whence it was introduced 
in quantity into France about ten years ago. It has large 
stems, often seven feet high, much swollen at the base; 
elegant bright green fronds about four feet long, and pinne 
nine inches long. It is supposed to be sufficiently hardy to 
bear as low a temperature as C. revoluta. At Kew, however, 
it is grown in a stove, having failed in the large temperate 
house. I do not see how C. gracilis, var. viridis, of Van Houtte, 
C. pluma of Ball, and C. Boddamii of Dyer differ from C. 
Stamensis. 

C. pectinata.—This is the handsomest of all Cycas. It is 
not, however, as easily grown as the better-known species, as 
it requires a stove temperature, with plenty of sunlight and 
moisture. Even then its fronds, magnificent though they are 
when at their best, suffer considerably in winter, and are rarely 
fit to remain on the plant a second year. The plant repre- 
sented in the illustration (page 114) was grown at Kew over 
the tank devoted to Victoria Regia. It was in a ten-inch pot, 
had a stem a foot high, conical in shape, and leaves eight feet 
long, rich green in color, and as elegant as an ostrich plume. 
This species is easily distinguished from all others by its semi- 
erect, arching fronds and by its thin, blunt-tipped, long, talcate 
pinne. Itis anative of Sikkim. Sir Joseph Hooker found it 
in Great Rungeet Valley in 1848, and a sketch of it made by 
him on the spot shows it with a stout stem at least twelve feet 
high. The fruit of this species is as large as a Golden Drop 
plum, and as richly colored when ripe. The male cone is ex- 
ceptionally large and handsome, being nearly twenty inches 
long by six inches in diameter, tapering to both ends. Itis 
formed of fleshy, closely packed, overlapping scales, each 
tipped with a macron nearly two inches long. C. Fenkinsiana 
ot Griffith appears to be the same as this. 

There are several Australian species of Cycas which are 
represented only in few collections at present, but which 
when better known and more plentiful are certain to find favor. 
They are quite as elegant in foliage as and at the same time 
distinct from the other species mentioned. The best-known 
is C, media, which is not unlike C. Stamensis, and of which 
Mr. Bull used to have some very fine specimens: C. Kennedy- 
ana, C. Cairnsiana and C. Normanbyana. 

The most famous collections of Cycads are those at Kew, 
Herrenhausen (Hanover), Potsdam and St. Petersburg. Mr. 
Bull has also a good many species; indeed, he is the only 
English nurseryman who possesses a representative collection 
of these plants. In massiveness and grandeur the Cycads are 
not surpassed even by Palms, while many of them are so 
easily kept healthy that it seems almost difficult to harm them. 

The cultural requirements of Cycases do not differ mate- 
rially from those of the order generally. They do not require 
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much root-room, but they like a rich open soil, plenty of 
water when growing, and a little extra food in the shape of 
liquid manure helps them considerably in the growing season. 
While some of the species, such as C. revoluta and C. circi- 
malis, retain their leaves several years and scarcely turn a hair 
in winter, others are practically deciduous. When the fronds 
sicken it is wise to keep the roots fairly dry, so as to rest the 
plants. This usually happens in winter, but by March again 
new leaves will push up, and these should be encouraged by 
gentle syringing in favorable weather and an occasional good 
watering at the roots. Should the stems decay at the base 


they may be cut off above the decayed part and treated as cut- 
Quite large stems, both of Cycas and other genera, 
It sometimes happens 


tings. 
have been renovated in this manner. 
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Hardy Plant Novelties. 


OPH season of seed catalogues has fairly begun, and those 

who study this literature always find something to interest 
and instruct, and, probably, to perplex, them in the effort to 
discriminate between desirable novelties and those which are 
quite as well left alone. It would appear that we are to become 
better acquainted in future than we have been with the 
treasures of the New Zealand flora. One of these, Ramwun- 
culus Lyalli, is now offered by several seedsmen, and if there 
was but a reasonable hope that seeds of this beautiful plant 
would germinate easily we should soon be in possession of a 
good stock. &. Lyall is known as the Shepherd’s Lily in its 
native country, which is in the southern or colder of the two 
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Fig. 22.—Cycas pectinata.—See page 113. 


that after fruiting a stem will decay at the top, and appear to 
lose entirely its central bud. Cycads, however, are not like 
Palms in this respect, for I have seen new growths start from 
the top of stems which apparently had previously lost every- 
thing down to the pith. Should the central bud fail to start 
again then laterals will almost certainly push out, or even all 
round the base of the stem just above the roots numerous 
sucker-like growths will spring up. In fact, one might say 
that if there is health in even a small portion of the stem of a 
Cycad there is a chance of its revival. Cycas differs from 
other genera of Cycadacee in having a conspicuous midrib 
extending up the whole length of the pinnee. Stangeria is the 
only other genus with this character, but it differs very mark- 
edly from Cycas in all other respects. 
Kew. 
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islands known as New Zealand. Some time ago I obtained 
fresh seeds of this plant direct from its native locality, with the 
date on which the seeds were collected, but at the end of two 
years no plants appeared, and I can only find one instance re- 
corded of this Ranunculus having been raised from seed, and 
this was by Mr. Anderson Henry, of Edinburgh, Scotland. In 
this place the plants came at the end of three years after sow- 
ing. The flowers of Ranunculus Lyallii are pure waxy white, 
four inches in diameter, while the leaves are peltate, often fif- 
teen inches in diameter, with a many-flowered stem two to four 
feet high. This plant would certainly not be hardy in the 
colder states, but would be desirable for the cool greenhouse. 

Of other New Zealand plants the Aciphyllas are also offered 
as new. My experience with this genus is not extensive, being 
confined, in fact, to A. sguarrosa, the Bayonet-plant, so called 
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on account of the sharp-pointed segments of the foliage. Four 
years ago a single plant was received and caretully nursed. in- 
doors until early summer, when it was planted out with other 
things, but with the first heavy rains it rotted off at the ground- 
level, and therefore it is to be presumed that until of ood size 
the Aciphyllas would need to be grown in-doors. If this could 
help them to become established, “it is worth trying, as theirsin- 
gular appearance when in flower gives them unusual interest. 

Delphinium Zalil when introduced created considerable in- 
terest on account of its being the first yellow-flowered species 
of Larkspur cultivation. We are now offered another species 
with yellow flowers in D. Przewalskyanum. (The secret of 
pronouncing this apparently impossible name is said to be the 
insertion of an ‘i’ between its first two consonants.) This 
species, unlike D. Za/i/, is a true perennial, perfectly hardy, 
and a native of central Asia. 

Another remarkable plant, not new, but now first offered, is 
the beautiful Mexican Thistle, Evy/hrolena conspicua. True, it 
is only a Thistle, but, judging from the descriptions and figures 
received, it must possess unusual merit. Weare told that it is 
a biennial plant, but that when treated liberally it grows four to 

six feet high, much branched, with large foliage crowned with 
flower-heads of a bright orange-carmine color. Our seed was 
sown at the commencement of the year, and they are now 
strong plants, and grow rapidly. In the warmer states this 
plant would be a conspicuous one for ornamental gardening, 
but here it would have to be protected in winter the first year, 
and this detracts somewhat from its value. 

We are indebted to Mr. William Thompson, of Ipswich, Eng- 
land, for the reintroduction of Coreopsis grandifiora, of Nuttall, 
and though this very plant has been distributed here as C. /anceo- 

fata in almost every state, still its identity had not been de- 
' termined. It has been the subject of note in previous numbers 
of GARDEN AND FOREST, that there were two plants called 
Coreopsis lanceolata in cultivation here, the one vastly superior 
to the other, and now the better one will be known as C. 
grandifiora. It may be distinguished by the larger and 
brighter flower-heads and by the deeply pinnatifid leaves, the 
terminal lobe being much the largest. This, the true C. gran- 
dijiora, has a large tuft of what would be evergreen foliage in 
a milder climate than ours, but here it usually gets badly dis- 
figured, although the heart of the plant winters out safely. 
Those who possess C. /anceolata would do well to examine 
their plants, and if they are correctly named, to get C. grandz- 
Jiora, for both are admissible into even the most select collec- 
tions, and considerable difference will be found in the duration 
of the flowering season of the two plants. It has been stated 
that Coreopsis lanceolata ripens seed sparingly in some seasons; 
this may be true, but I am very sure that Goldfinches find the 
seed the most palatable food they can obtain in its season, as 
I once discovered when trying to save a quantity of seed. 
They did not wait for it to ripen, but seemed to preter it when 
approaching maturity, and perhaps it has been through the 
agency of Goldfinches that the Coreopsis is so often met with 
as an escape from cultivation in places where it could not 
otherwise have been found. Seedlings of C. grandifiora, it 
raised early and planted out in good soil, will flower nicely by 
the end of summer, and will make a fine display the following 
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South Lancaster, Mass. 
Notes from Cornell University. 


_ SUBSTITUTES FOR GLASS of various kinds in forcing-houses 
are from time to time referred to in horticultural journals, but 
their relative efficiency does not appear to be fully settled. 
Some trials of these substitutes are now being made at the 
experiment station here. A section of the forcing-houses 
recently built was first covered with a strong white oiled 
paper. A short experience with this material, during several 
snow-storms and the subsequent freezing and thawing aided 
by the wind, was sufficient to show its inefficiency, and a cloth 
covering was substituted forit. The latter is cotton-sheeting 
of medium quality, costing $2.50 for the 350 square feet Cov- 
ered, and it was thoroughly oiled with raw linseed oil, both to 
make it more durable and more translucent. It was put on, 
and the first coat of oil (about three gallons) applied, by two 
men in a day; a second coat, requiring another gallon of oil, 
being added a week later. 

This covering seems to accomplish all that was expected of 
ities | Life apparently retains the heat as well as the ordinary glass 
roof. More exact investigations, however, are to be made, 
both as to the loss of heat in this and in the glass houses. 

Although, of course, a considerable portion of the light is 
cut off, the oiled cloth admits a larger amount than would be 
expected, and it seems from present experience that a forcing- 
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house built in this manner, on account of its cheapness and 
ease of construction, would be of practical value for the propa- 
gation of many kinds of plants, and, perhaps, even for the 
forcing of Lettuce and some other crops. 

Further experiments will be undertaken to decide these 
questions. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT IN HORTICULTURE.—Experiments with the 
electric light are showing some very interesting results this 
winter. One of the forcing-houses is divided by a tight board 
partition across the centre. Upon one side of this partition 
are growing a variety of plants with an electric light suspended 
from the roof in the midst of them. Upon the other side is 
a corresponding set of plants of the same varieties, growing 
under conditions as nearly like the first as it is possible to ob- 
tain, except that the artificial light is carefully excluded. The 
light has been in operation about six weeks for five to six hours 
each evening, except on moonlight nights, when it has run for 
about two hours. 

The difference in growth in the two sections of the house 
has been very striking with some kinds of plants, especially in 
the case of Petunias and Lettuce. While in the lighted halt of 
the house the Lettuce crop is now large enough to market, the 
average size and weight of the plants in the opposite section 
are but little more than half as great. 

The effect upon flowers is also very marked. While the 
plants of Petunia, Verbena, etc., develop much more rapidly 
under the light, the flowers when opened last only halt 
to two-thirds as long as in the unlighted section, and begin to 
bleach and fade very soon after opening. 

The flowers in nearly every case turn toward the electric 
light, and the plants also show a similar tendency. In the 
winter of 1889-90, when the electric light ran continuously 
throughout the night, this bending of the plants toward the 
light was very much more marked. From all sides they 
reached out their slender branches toward one point, seeming 
to make an almost conscious appeal for more light. The 
whole subject is worthy of further investigation, and the ex- 
periments are to be continued with varied ‘conditions. 

While it is easy to draw hasty conclusions from a few experi- 
ments, it does not seem visionary to think it possible that in 
the not distant future the electric light may become an im- 
portant adjunct in our large forcing-houses, especially when 
we consider that, as our present experience seems to show, a 
crop of Lettuce can be matured ten days or two weeks earlier 


by its use. 
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Orchid Notes. 


ANGRAECUM SESQUIPEDALE.—This species is superior to any 
other Angreecum, and it must certainly be ranked among the 
most interesting of all Orchids. The plant was known to 
European botanists as early as 1822, but it was not until 1857 
that it was first brought to England 1n a living state from Mada- 
gascar, its native country, by the Rev. William Ellis, whose 
explorations of this island resulted in the discovery of more 
than one remarkable plant. A. sesguipedale flowered with 
Mr. Ellis at Hoddesdon, Herts, during the year of its introduc- 
tion. It created quite a sensation at “that time; but this is not 
to be wondered at, for in addition to the peculiar formation of 
the flowers, which has always been a matter of interest to 
botanists, their beauty has never failed to call forth the ad- 
miration of every one. The stem of the plant is erect and 
thickly clad with arching, oblong leaves, about two feet long, 
notched at the apex, dark green, sand arranged in two opposite 
rows. The axillary peduncles bear from one to four star- 
shaped, slightly fragrant, flowers of thick texture, and from six 
to eight inches in diameter. The sepals and petals are broad 
at the base and taper gradually toa point; lip ovate-acuminate, 
and elongated from twelve to eighteen inches at the base, thus 
forming a remarkable, hollow, pendent spur. When the 
flower ‘first opens the parts are pale green; they all turn to 
creamy yellow except the spur, which retains the greenish 
tint; later they assume a waxy whiteness, which is maintained 
for several weeks, and then they turn to rich yellow before 
dropping. A specimen grown here presented a magnificent 
appearance when in bloom last February. The stem of this 
plant is but twelve inches in height, and it bears only a single, 
one-year-old branch. But, notwithstanding its small size, 
eleven full-sized Howers appeared at once on four peduncles. 
To develop this free-flowering character A. sesguipedale should 
be planted in a basket and suspended from the roof, close to 
the glass, on the sunny side of a house, which is kept at a 
stove temperature all the year. Growing Sphagnum, with 
ample drainage, will be found most acceptable to the roots. 
Although free access of light is essential at all seasons, yet, to 
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Fig. 23.—Thuya gigantea.—See page 109. 


keep the plant healthy, bright sunshine must be excluded by 
shading except during the winter months. The plant ad- 
vances with greater rapidity as it is farther removed from the 
light, and the foliage then assumes a much more luxuriant 
color; but this rankness of growth moderates the production 
of flowers to a large extent. Moist roots and a moist atmos- 


phere are congenial to the plant at all times, but when the 
flowers appear the supply of water should be reduced. 

LALIA SUPERBIENS.—The miost famous of the early collec- 
tors of Orehids, Mr. Skinner, wrote that he discovered this 
plant in 1839 in Guatemala. The first specimens he had 
seen were cultivated by the Indians, to whom the plant was 
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then known as the “ Red Flower.” Mr. Skinner adds, that in 
1840 he found the plant growing in immense quantities about 
twenty leagues north of the city of Guatemala; that there was 
hoar-frost upon the ground at the time of his visit to its native 
locality ; and that “St. Joseph’s Wand” was the name given 
to it by the Spanish-speaking people who dwelt there. There 
are now few collections of Orchids in which it does not hold a 
prominent place. The plant which flowered with Mrs. Wray, 
of Cheltenham, in 1844, was probably the first to bloom in 
England. Z. superbiens is a strong-growing plant, and, under 
favorable conditions, soon forms a large specimen. The 
creeping rhizome is about half an inch in diameter, and pro- 
duces pseudo-bulbs at intervals of two or three inches. The 
pseudo-bulbs are oblong, from nine to twelve inches in length, 
nearly round, tapering toward both ends, ribbed, and, when 
young, covered with a whitish sheathing. At the top they 
support one or two oblong, acuminate leaves, about their 
own length, very thick, and of a dark green color. The pe- 
duncles proceed from the summit of the pseudo-bulbs, and 
vary in height from five to nine feet. They are clothed with 
the silvery sheathing peculiar to the pseudo-bulbs, and bear 
from ten to twenty flowers in a globular cluster at the top. 
The flowers are from six to seven inches across, the sepals 
and petals spreading, lanceolate (the latter by a trifle the broad- 
er), and both of a bright rose color. The lip is as long as the 
sepals, three-lobed, with the lateral lobes incurved, crimson 
and yellow, the front lobe broad, spreading, wavy, on the mar- 
gin, and deep purple with crested lines of yellow. This Lelia 
thrives very satisfactorily in the airiest end of an intermediate 
house. It should be grown in a basket, with rough peat fibre, 
charcoal, and abundant drainage for the roots. It should be 
kept well up to the light, and should have shade only during 
the brightest days of spring, summer and autumn. Care must 
also be taken to restrict the supply of water after the growth 
has been completed. 

PHALNOPSIS SCHILLERIANA.—Comparatively few Orchids 
can be called attractive at all seasons of the year; but this is 
one of the best, and when in bloom during the winter and 
early spring it can hardly be excelled. This plant was intro- 
duced from the Philippine Islands in 1860. The oblong leaves 
attain a length of eighteen inches in well-grown specimens ; 
they are dark green, with irregular bars of gray on the upper 
side, anda pale purplish color underneath. The peduncle is 
more or less branched, and, according to the age and vigor of 
the plant, from one to three feet in length. The flowers are 
about three inches across, sepals oblong, petals very bluntly 
ovate, lip trilobed, the lateral lobes oblong and turned back- 
ward, with a yellow callosity at the base, and thefront lobe lyre- 
shaped. Pale lilac, faintly suffused with rose, is the prevailing 
color, and the lower sepals and lateral lobes of the lip are dis- 
tinctly spotted with red. All the flowers expand about the 
same time, and they last in good condition from six to eight 
weeks. Under careful cultivation this plant is remarkably 
floriferous. A specimen grown in England bore at one time 
no fewer than 378 flowers. There are numerous varieties of 
P. Schilleriana, all worthy of cultivation, and in some of them 
the flowers are fragrant. The odor is agreeable, andit is most 
sensible during bright weather. P. Schilleriana should be 
planted at an elevation of three or four inches above the top of 
a well-drained pot or basket, with clean crocks for the drainage, 
and lumpy charcoal and fresh, clean sphagnum about the 
roots. It requires a stove temperature, with protection from 
sunshine, and sufficient water should be given to preserve at 
all times the luxuriance of the Sphagnum in which the plant is 
growing. Water should not remain about the leaves for any 


considerable time. 
Cambridge, Mass. MM. Barker. 


Cattleya speciosissima.—This has become one of the most 
conspicuous of winter-blooming Orchids, and, although a 
rather shy bloomer, judicious treatment will overcome this 
objection. For the two winters before the last we had little 
success in flowering these plants, but this season several of 
them have behaved to our perfect satisfaction. The size of 
the flowers varies from six to eight inches in diameter, with a 
lip from one and a half to two and ahalf inches across. Their 
color is hard to describe, as each plant has its special shade, 
ranging from a light, delicate, flesh-color to a decidedly rich 
purple, with a dark mauve-purple lip. Again we have some 
varieties with sepals and petals blotched and veined in the 
manner of C. Mossig, var. Hardyana. We grow the plants 
in a house with C. 7Jyian@, so as to have them in winter-flow- 
ering quarters. They are in shallow pans and baskets sus- 
pended from the roof, although many specimens of the variety 
Lowii, which bloom as freely as C. 7yian@, are left in pots. 
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My practice is to give them all the sunlight possible from 
the beginning of October until the end of February, during 
which time they will grow and flower freely. They must be 
sparingly watered at all times, or they will suffer from ‘the 
spot.” They never should be watered until they become rather 
dry. Nor doI give them any “rest” if at all inclined to grow. 
Some plants that bloomed here last July and August are in 
bloom to-day again, and probably by next July or August they 
will flower again. The stems appear to be quite as large as 
those made during the summer, and in my opinion it does 
them no harm whatever to flower, if the flowers are not allowed 
to remain on them too long. A comparatively small amount 
of fibre and moss, with a little charcoal, will suffice as a com- 
post, as they do not like much around their roots, and, of 
course, they must be kept far from snails and white scab. 
Staatsburgh-on-Hudson. ff, Atkins. 


Greenhouse Rhododendrons are proving much more valua- 
ble every year, and Messrs. Veitch are adding new varieties 
almost every month, many of them superior to the older 
kinds. A collection of flowers of some of the best varieties 
was shown ata late meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and were generally admired. They comprised Vesta, a large- 
trussed, large-flowered cream-yellow variety ; Nestor, rich yel- 
low ; Scarlet Crown, a brilliantred, with large flowers ; Balsamee- 
florum aureum, and about a dozen others. These’ plants are 
scarcely ever flowerless. They are alwaysin growth, andas fast 
asashoot casts its flowersit pushes into new growth, maturesa 
bud, and blooms again. Consequently upon the same plant 
occur, simultaneously, young growths, flower-buds and ex- 
panded flowers. A dozen plants will yield flowers from Janu- 


ary to December, 
Kew. W. 


Clerodendron Thompsonz.—This fine old plant should not be 
neglected or displaced by newer favorites. It is suitable for 
pot culture for conservatory decoration, or itcan be grown as a 
climber, and the flowers are useful for cutting. It is of scan- 
dent habit, with large, smooth, dark green leaves, and its large 
panicles of bright crimson flowers, with pure white calyces, 
invariably arrest attention. It is easily propagated by cuttings 
taken in summer. In fall the small plants may be placed 
under the bench in a warm greenhouse and keptdry. In Feb- 
ruary or March they should be potted in light rich soil, with 
plenty of potroom, as they make roots freely. If shifted 
whenever pot-bound, they will bloomalmost allsummer. Old 
plants require the same treatment. They must be shaded 
from the sun when growing, as the foliage is very tender. 
When the blooming season is over they should be freely watered 
and kept growing until it is time to ripen the wood, when they 
may have more sun and less water. If wanted for winter-flow- 
ering they require a short rest, after which they may be shaken 
out, repotted and started again. Specimens too large for this 
treatment will flower better if considerable of the old soil is 
removed and replaced by fresh compost. If not wanted till 
spring they can remain in a cool light place, with just enough 


water to keep them alive through the winter. 
Maywood, N. J. ia SS 


Correspondence. 


Wild Flowers in California. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—It has been an open winter in California, with nearly 
two months of sunshine, but the wild flowers do not seem 
more forward than usual. To-day (March 2d) I found, along a 
warm hill-side, where the flowers bloom earliest, the Man- 
zanita (Arctostaphylos Menztesit), which is a low shrubby tree 
here, loaded with its Heath-like blossoms. Stray specimens 
bloom earlier, but the mass of the bushes are now blooming. 
My little favorite, Dodecatheon Meadia, was in great abundance 
on some warm slopes. With its dainty Cyclamen-like flowers 
it is one of our prettiest wild plants. On a shaded hill-side 
there were several Cardamines blooming. This is C. paucz- 
secta; our best, C. angulata, is also in flower in the cultivated 
fields. The yellow Buttercup (Ranunculus macranthus) and 
Fritillaria lanceolata | found well-budded. They are late this 
season. Certain warm slopes were yellow with the blossoms 
of a low-growing composite plant, and Castilleia parviflora, 
one of the Painted Cups, is also in bloom. The introduced 
plant, Lrodium cicutariwm, which we Californians call Alfilleria, 
is, as usual, among the earliest to blossom. In gardens 
the Chinese Narcissus is well over its fiowering. The 
scarlet Japan Quince is now in bloom, as are most Narcissi. 
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Some of my fall seedling Pansies are in blossom. ‘Laures- 
tinus, Polyanthus, Oxalis and Verbenas are becoming quite 
plentiful. The large Dog-tooth Violets (Erythronium grandi- 


Jlorum) in my bulb-beds are well in bud. 
Ukiah, Cal. Carl Purdy. 


Peaches and Yellows. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—In a recent number of GARDEN AND FOREST, the 
fact was referred to that Peach-growers in New Jersey 
and elsewhere claim that they can cure the yellows, and 
it was stated that this claim has been disproved by ex- 
periment. Yet, though the experimental proof is undoubt- 
edly accurate, so also are the statements of the New Jersey 
growers. The truth is, that much, if not the larger propor- 
tion, of so-called yellows in New Jersey is not due to the spe- 
cific disease, but to the attacks of the root-louse, which, by 
sapping the roots, gives the yellow appearance. This can be 
cured by the application of kainit or of tobacco, and it is 
altogether too sweeping a statement as to the prevalence of 
this disease in southern New Jersey that is frequently made. 
Killing the lice cures the yellows, and this is the basis for the 


claims made by the New Jersey growers. ; 
Rutgers College. Fohn B. Smith. 


The Nettle-tree in New Jersey. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—In Dr. Britton’s ‘‘Catalogue of Plants found in New 
Jersey” Celdis occidentalis is set down as ‘“‘not very abundant 
in the Pine Barrens.” I have never found this tree in the Pine 
Barrens, strictly speaking, of Atlantic County. It is to be 
found, however, in various localities, particularly along or 
near streams which flow into salt-water. It is especially abun- 
dant near Pleasantville, where it grows best on lands which 
border on and slope toward the salt marsh. The largest tree 
I have seen here measures very nearly two feet in diameter, 
and its branches have a spread of forty feet in diameter. I 
estimate its height at about thirty-five feet. This tree, which 
is an unusually large one for this region, is a solitary one, and 
being finely formed, its “‘ peculiar beauty ” (as noted in GARDEN 
AND FOREST, vol. ill., p. 42) is especially seen at this time of the 

ear. 
i I may add that this tree stands near the site of an Indian vil- 
lage and burial-place, and has long been a landmark in the 


neighborhood. 
Biereaatyilles N. J. Fohn E. Peters. 


Viola hastata. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The illustration of this Violet in your issue of February 
18th, and the note concerning it, reminded me that one 
peculiarity of this plant is not mentioned in any description of 
it which I have seen—I mean its glossy, brown-veined foliage. 
The upper side of the leaves is green, netted with brown 
veins; the under side is often entirely bronze. If this char- 
acteristic color could be retained in cultivation (which I have 
not yet tried) the plant would be of especial value. The Hal- 
ber-leaved Violet likes light soil along the sunny borders of 
woodlands. 

Two other Violets of ascertained merit for garden use are 
worth mention here. Viola striata has large velvet petals, 
cream-white, veined with purple; it is fully as handsome as 
V. Canadensts, and thrives in more open exposures than the 
latter, but wholly lacks its delicate fragrance. V. rostrata, 
with pale lavender colored flowers bearing curious long spurs, 
is a somewhat rare species that is charming in the Fern 
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Geneya, O. 


Lilium Hansoni. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—For the sake of accuracy I beg to state that this Lily 
first flowered at Leiden with a Dutch amateur; I obtained by the 
agency of Mr. Mater, then manager at Siebold’s, a bulb for $20. 
This was in 1862. The following year I had a few more bulbs 
at $25 and $32, which I then carefully cut to pieces, leaving at 
each scale a bit of the trunk or body of the bulb, and I thus 
obtained by sowing these scales about 150 bulbs within two 
years. They ranged in size from that of a pea to that of a wal- 
nut. As soon as my first bulb divided I sent a bulb to Mr. 
Hanson, who then flowered it first in America. 

Bedenibaden Max Leichtlin. 
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Periodical Literature. 


In Scribner's Magazine for March, Mr. Samuel Parsons, Jr., 
has an interesting article entitled “The Ornamentation of Ponds 
and Lakes,’ which ought to encourage all who own a stretch 
of river-front or even the tiniest pond or brook to experiment 
for themselves in this direction. Atleast half the knowledge 
required for such experiments is the knowledge of what not to 
do, and something of this Mr. Parsons conveys by his account 
of how he himself failed in his first attempts with aquatic and 
moisture-loving plants. His account of the way in which he 
subsequently worked to better advantage on a country-place 
which, although it was but ten acres in extent, fronted on a 
broad, placid stream and extended over a narrow strip of land 
on the opposite side of the water, should, however, rénew 
ambition in the reader’s mind. His advice with regard to the 
advantage of emphasizing Nature's own arrangements of 
shore line and vegetation is as clear as it is judicious, and the 
beautiful picture of the stream of which he speaks, with the 
two tall Poplars accenting a little promontory and the path 
kept far enough away from the shore not to interfere with the 
fringing vegetation, greatly helps the impressiveness of his 
words. We should have been glad, by the way, had he dwelt 
upon this question of paths, for no fault is more common in 
the arrangement of ornamental sheets of water than the estab- 
lishment of paths close to the brink. A formal, artificial look 
is thus given to the scene and no good purpose is served; 
for, of course, it is never necessary to come quite close to the 
water except when a boat is to be taken, and for this special 
and proper provision can be made at some single spot. When 
one wishes merely to look upon the water, it is far more de- 
lightful to see it over at least a narrow strip of turf spreading 
out into aquatic or semi-aquatic plants than against a hard 
line of gravel or stone. We should think the fact self-evident 
were not instances of what seems to have been a contrary 
belief so sadly frequent both in public parks and in private 
grounds. We have too often praised the beautiful aquatic 
plantations which Mr. Parsons has introduced into the basins 
of our New York parks to feel any necessity for quoting his 
own words about them. The pictures which are given of 
these basins will interest readers who live at a distance from 
New York; they are extremely pretty and reasonably faithful, 
although the extent of the basins seems exaggerated, espe- 
cially where the Bethesda Fountain in the Central Park is 
shown. 


In an article called ‘“‘ Australian Cities,” by Mr. George R. 
Parkin, published in the March number of 7he Century Maga- 
zime, he describes the magnificent harbor of Sydney, and then 
adds: “I doubtif any public pleasure-grounds in the world 
contain so many attractions as do the park and botanic gardens 
bordering on the bay. Inclosing one large arm of the harbor, 
facing another, and looking out upon the waters where navies 
can float at ease, their position is unrivaled. The climate 
favors the growth of sub-tropical vegetation as well as that of 
the temperate zones, and great sixill has been shown in making 
the most of such an opportunity for effective landscape-gar- 
dening and interesting botanical experiments. The grounds 
are large enough to furnish ample room for the thousands 
who flock to them on Sundays and holidays. Beautiful public 
gardens are notconfined to Sydney, but form a striking feature 
of Melborne, Adelaide, Brisbane, Ballarat and every consider- 
able Australian town. They enter into the life of the people 
both for pleasure and for instruction. The services of highly 
skilled botanists are secured to give them scientific interest. 
Experiments in acclimatization are constantly carried on, and 
have a wide range from the advantages of climate. Several 
have attached to them zodlogical collections of considerable 
interest. At Ballarat private generosity has added a beautiful 
collection of Italian marbles. 
the semi-tropical flowers, and the ease with which large num- 
bers of Tree-ferns are reared in light structures of lattice-work, 
make possible effects in gardening which are very striking to 
northern eyes.” 


Interesting descriptions of tracts of country little known or 
wholly unfamiliar to Europeans are contained in Mr. W. W. 
Rockhill’s article called “Through Eastern Thibet and Central 
China,” published in the same number of this magazine. 

The sudden and startling contrasts which are presented in 
many parts of these regions, and which were noted when we 
reviewed not long ago Mr. Hosie’s account of his travels in 
central China, are well shown by the passage where Mr. Rock- 
hill says: ‘As far as Jyékkundo I had tound the country deso- 
late and stony, with only here and there a little brush growing 
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in the more sheltered nooks among the hills; but on the 
morning of the second day after leaving the town we entered 
a small cafion which opened on the Dré clu, and the scene 
changed as if by magic. Cypress and Juniper, Pine and Birch 
covered the mountain-sides, and along the brook, flowing be- 
tween banks of velvety grass, powdered with little pink and 
white flowers, grew Plum-trees and wild Gooseberry-bushes. 
Honeysuckle and other shrubs, all in full bloom, filled the air 
with the fragrance of their blossoms. From the cavities in the 
tufa rocks hung Fern and creepers, from which the water 
dripped in glistening drops. For miles the country remained 
the same, becoming even grander along the Dré ch’u. There 
the road was high up on the steep mountain, 600 or 700 feet 
above the broad blue river, and on each side in the back- 
ground were dazzling peaks of snow.” Before reaching Ta- 
chien-lu Mr. Rockhill had traveled over seven hundred miles 
“in a country where no European had ever put his foot,” and 
where only of recent years the Chinese have been able to im- 
plant themselves among the hostile natives. After leaving 
this town the road ran ‘‘down a rocky gorge on each side of 
which the mountains rise almost perpendicularly to a height of 
over two thousand feet. Wherever possible the soil was cul- 
tivated, Maize and Potatoes being the principal crops. Willows, 
Poplars and wide-spreading Walnut-trees were growing around 
the little villages and tea-houses with which the narrow rocky 
path was lined.” It seems strange to learn that in this remote 
region Irish Potatoes are one of the principal articles of diet. 


Exhibitions. 
Orchids in New York. 


HE fifth annual Orchid show of Messrs. Siebrecht & Wad- 
ley, which has been open for a week past in Madison 
Square Garden, has proved interesting on account of the 
yariety of the plants exhibited, and highly suggestive as to the 
possibilities of effective floral arrangement which are offered 
by the immense area of the amphitheater. The ground-plan, 
which was designed by Mr. N. F. Barrett, consisted in the main 
of geometrical beds, which produced pleasing effects of form 
and color to one looking down upon them from the galleries, 
while tall, close hedges which separated the different sections 
were set so as to open vistas through which visitors who passed 
from one garden to another near the entrance caught glimpses 
of masses of flowers and foliage in the distance. The view 
through the centre was between a double row of Bay trees and 
terminated in a so-called Italian garden constructed on an in- 
cline, from the summit of which a sheet of water fell into a 
basin of aquatic plants. On one side of this avenue was a 
garden with formal, Box-bordered beds and masses of Daf- 
fodils, Crocuses, Lilies of the Valley, Tulips, Hyacinths and 
other spring-flowering bulbs. On the other was a garden 
where Spirezeas, Lilacs, Andromedas, Forsythias and other 


shrubs in bloom were shut in by masses of Long-leaf Pine, 


Spruce and Red Cedar. 

As this was an Orchid show distinctively, the principal dis- 
play of these plants was massed on four large stands in the 
centre, while about them were formal beds of Paris Daisies, 
Cinerarias and Azaleas, with an outer border of Lilies, Roses, 
Heaths and Cytisus, which, in turn, were backed by speci- 
men Palms and Tree Ferns. Altogether, it was a praiseworthy 
effort at a design for general effect, and, with the material at 
command, it was successfully carried out. Perhaps the time 
will come when a New York Horticultural Society can com- 
mand all the treasures of the private and commercial collec- 
. tions near the city, and with such resources to draw upon this 
amphitheater would offer a field for infinite variety of arrange- 
ment. Well-grown individual plants would here be most use- 
ful. One of the chief attractions at an elaborate exhibition in 
Philadelphia a few years ago was a Fuchsia; but it was a 
Fuchsia of such size and vigor and wealth of bloom as one 
hardly sees in a lifetime. Half-a-dozen Azaleas, developed by 
years of careful attention into first-class specimens, would 
have fairly illuminated even so large a space as Madison 
Square Garden, and many other equally effective flowering 
plants could be named. At this exhibition the most attractive 
plants were the Orchids, and Orchids are not effective for mass- 
ing. They do not show at a distance for what they are worth, 
and their place in the general scheme might have been 
better filled by plants of less individual excellence. Perhaps, 
too, they would have appeared to better advantage themselves 
if Separated and partially screened from the rest of the exhibi- 
tion and spread out over a more extended space, so that each 
one would have had opportunity to display its special grace 
and beauty—an opportunity which was partially lost when they 
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were crowded so closely together. The well-grown Phala- 
nopses shown by Messrs. Siebrecht & Wadley were certainly 
more effective scattered along the green bank at the east end 
of the garden than if they had been grouped together on a 
stage in the centre of the area. 

The collection of Orchids shown by Messrs. Siebrecht & 
Wadley excelled all others in point of numbers, although the 
remarkable group from the garden of Mr. W. S. Kimball, of 
Rochester, contained quite as many species and varieties. 
Smaller than either of these collections, but of choice quality, 
was that of Mr. Hicks Arnold, of this city, containing such 
varieties of Cattleya Triane as Aspasia, Pandora, Splendidis- 
sima and others, with Phajus tuberculosus, Cypripedium Lee- 
anum, C. Schlimit and many more of the best of this genus. Mr. 
Eyermann’s collection did not reach the garden in time for the 
early days of the exhibition, but there was a large and well- 
selected consignment from Mr. William Matthews, of Utica, 
New York. The Rose Hill collection was very strong in its 
abundance of good varieties of Cattleya Trian@, and there were 
many well-grown plants of C. Percivalliana and C. Lawrenci- 
ana. Besides the Phalzenopses, which deserve special mention 
on account of the vigorous growth of such choice sorts as P. 
Stuartiana, P. Schilleriana and the like, the Cypripediums 
were a great attraction, including specimens of C. Argus, C. 
Spicerianum, C. insigne Chantini, C. Harrisianum and scores 
more, of the pick of this popular genus. 

To name the noteworthy plants in Mr. Kimball’s collec- 
tion would be to make a catalogue of the entire list. There 
were sore sixty varieties of the very best Cypripediums nest- 
ling among low Ferns, and over them arched the most deli- 
cately beautiful of Odontoglossums and Miltonias. Among 
his Dendrobiums were D. Cambridgeanum, D. Freemanii, D. 
Findleyanum and D. Famesianum, and the gem of his Cat- 
tleyas was a Striking variety of C. Lindleyana. 

Besides the Orchids, the more striking features of the show 
were the many tall Cocoanut Palms, some beautiful Pritch- 
ardias, and numbers of specimen Ferns and Pitcher plants. 
The exhibition was well attended throughout. 


Notes. 


Seventy-eight thousand four hundred and fifty-two potted 
plants were used last year in decorating the parks and gardens 
of the city of Berlin. 


The florida Agriculturist says that many growers in Florida, 
having become tired of the shy-bearing Navel Orange-trees, 
have resorted to girdling them with considerable success. 


The longest avenue of trees in the United Kingdom is said 
by the WVorthern Gardener to be one of Beeches, in Saver- 
nako Forest in Wiltshire, which is five miles in length. The 
longest avenue in the whole civilized world is said to be at 
Mildura, in Victoria, where the Government of that State have 
made a wide arborescent walk fifteen miles long, leading 
almost straight to the extensive irrigation region of the colony. 


In a large Pineapple plantation on the Indian River the fer- 
tilizer which seems to give the best success contains a large 
amount of kainit. Captain Thomas E. Richards, the proprietor, 
does not use much nitrogenous manure because the plants 
thus fed shoot up breast-high, and then the apple falls over, 
becomes burned in the sun and is coarse and spiritless. It is 
found that the fruits do better when they grow on short, stocky 
stems hardly more than knee-high. 


Among the novelties that are occasionally seen in the 
florists’ windows this season are forced plants of the Pale 
Laurel, Kalmia glauca, the small terminal corymbs of lilac- 
colored flowers being quite attractive. The plant, however, 
has a rather bare appearance, because the foliage, which is not 
naturally very abundant, is still more sparse in the forced 
specimens. The Kalmiasare among our most beautifulshrubs, 
but itis questionable whether this one at least can ever be 
forced with advantage. 


The Japanese Akebia guinata has been planted for a great 
many years in this country, and it has proved one of the best 
of vines to cover screens and arbors. Professor Georgeson, 
in the American Garden, says that it is largely used in Japan 
for wicker-work, and that nothing can surpass for this purpose 
the strong, slender and pliable shoots, which are of almost 
uniform thickness throughout. As these shoots are long and 
thin, they do not need to be split before they are used, and ar- 
ticles made from them are stronger and more durable than 
willow-ware. The Akebia is used in the manufacture of bas- 
kets, trays and even of sun-hats. 
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In the third annual report of the Cornell Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station we find noted among the investigations under 
way: An experiment with the cultivation of Huckleberries, 
both at the station and upon a piece of land in the eastern part 
of the state; tests of edible plants of foreign countries to de- 
termine which ones give promise in this state; tests in the 
automatic ventilation of greenhouses, and several other fea- 
tures of greenhouse construction ; a large experiment to deter- 
mine the influence of food, chiefly concentrated fertilizers, 
upon the variation of plants; a large experiment with hardy 
foreign and domestic Roses; a systematic study of Horse- 
radish, with particular reference to propagation and improve- 
ment; and at all times the study of the species and the varia- 
tions of plants under culture. Photography is used freely in 
all the station work as a means of preserving accurate records. 


A timely appeal to the Legislature of Pennsylvania for an 
Alleghany Mountain park is made in Forest Leaves. In be- 
half of this project a quotation is made from Governor 
Beaver’s last message, wherein it is truthfully said that while 
it is difficult, now when the state has practically parted with 
all its lands, to re-acquire them, yet without such actual owner- 
ship of the waste land of the central mountain belt of the 
state it is hard to devise any efficient plan for reforesting it. 
Tens of thousands of acres, not worth for any commercial 
purpose the taxes annually levied upon them, and which 
under the present system of tax rates are used to defraud the 
unwary, might be made productive to the commonwealth if 
held and controlled by it. An Alleghany park, including a 
large portion of the mountain region of the state, might easily 
be made so as to protect the head-waters of all the rivers 
which there tale rise. 


The largest apple-tree in New England, according to the 
Boston Fournal, is in the north-western part of Cheshire, Con- 
necticut, and it stands in the dooryard of Mr. Delos Hotch- 
kiss. Its age can be traced by a family tradition to 140 years 
at least, and it may be twenty or twenty-five years older. It is 
now of symmetrical shape ; the trunk is nearly round, without 
a scar or blemish; there are eight large branches; five of 
them have been in the habit of bearing one year, and the re- 
maining three the next. Mr. Hotchkiss has gathered in one 
year from the five branches 85 bushels of fruit, and his prede- 
cessor has harvested 110 bushels from the same five branches. 
By careful measurement, the circumference of the trunk one 
foot above the ground, above all enlargements of the roots, is 
thirteen feet eight inches. The girth of the largest single 
limb is six feet eight inches. The height of the tree is sixty 
feet, and the spread of the branches as the apples fallis 100 feet. 
The fruit is rather small, sweet, and of moderate excellence. 


A writer in the New York £vening Post, when describing the 
beautiful effects upon the scenery of the Central Park of the 
snow-storm which occurred during the last week in February, 
said: ‘One effect on some of the Pine-trees was very curious : 
the long, bristle-like, diverging leaves that surround the ter- 
minal buds were matted continuously together by the clinging 
snow into cups of trumpet-mouth shape, the larger of which 
might contain a closed fist, and the sight of a good-sized tree 
with these turned all one way was very striking. Detached 
beauties and curiosities abounded. A great Beech standing 
apart near the Ninety-sixth Street gate was a type of all the 
solitary deciduous trees, the outline of its branch-tips all in soft 
white losing its firmness and appearing to dissolve into the 
storm. A tall, full Weeping Beech was like an arrested water- 
fall of spray. The Dogwoods held up stretched sheets de- 
scended out of heaven. The white Birches seemed like mists. 
The evergreens, struck all through with white, became soft 
gray. But the strange beauty of the whole view was the great 
wonder. That moved even the park-keepers to admiring 
speech, and prompted one of them to ask, ‘Where’s all the 
people in New York that pretends to like fine scene-ry ?’” 


The Fruit-Growers’ Association has taken firm hold in Eng~- 
land, although its inauguration dates only two years back. 
Formed for the purpose of diffusing a knowledge of such 
fruit as may be cultivated out-of-doors in that country, 
it has already done much toward the extension and improve- 
ment of fruit-cultivation. Lectures are given in various 
parts of the country by qualified members of the Associa- 
tion ; exhibitions are held and tempting prizes given, and even 
professional advice has been gratuitously afforded to those 
seeking it. The report of the Association has just been pub- 
lished, from which it appears that two delegates, Mr. G. Gordon 
and Mr. Lewis Castle, were sent to Ireland to inquire into the 
condition and prospect of fruit-culture in that country. Thirty- 
six papers have been prepared and read by twenty-two of the 
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leading growers and authorities during the two years of the 
Association’s existence; some of these papers have been 
printed and circulated freely. As an example of how much 
good may come from work of this kind, it is stated that 
over two thousand inquiries by letter were answered by the 
Association last year; also that the increase in the acreage 
under fruit-cultivation in England during the last two years is 
shown by the agricultural returns to be 12,637 acres. - 


In an address recently delivered in Vienna upon “ Persian 
Fruit-trees,” Dr. Stapf, as reported in Gartenflora, said that Ap- 
ples, Pears and Cherries flourish in that country only at eleva- 
tions of trom 6,000 to 7,000 feetabove the sea. Persian cherries 
are small, with reddish or yellowish watery flesh, and an insipid, 
almost bitter taste. The plums, too, are not very good, but, 
on the other hand, the apricots are far superior to those grown 
in Europe. The trees often grow to ‘gigantic dimensions,” 
especially near Shiraz, at an elevation of from 5,500 to 7,500 
feet ; and the fruit is very large and of an ‘exquisite sweet- 
ness.” Two kinds of peaches are grown, one of the ordinary 
downy sort and the other a small smooth-coated, delicious 
variety. Pomegranates are universally seen, being of shrubby 
habit when wild, but of tree-like size in gardens. One species 
is devoid of seeds. Walnuts are very widely grown, and near 
Shiraz an enormous specimen may be seen at an elevation of 
8,000 feet, while further north, in the Kohrud Mountains, there - 
are fine large plantations at an equal elevation. Even Fig- 
trees flourish up to an elevation of 5,650 feet, or higher still 
in the province of Farsistan, and the White Mulberry follows 
to almost the same height, while the Black Mulberry, of which 
several kinds are grown, lags 1,500 feet belowit. A singular 
fruit is supplied by the so-called Oil-Willow (Zl@agnus angus- 
tifolia) which, when cultivated, yields a berry resembling an 
olive in size and shape, but of a ‘“‘honey-sweet taste.” When 
gardens are not encircled by walls Poplars and Willows are 
planted as wind-breaks—Populus alba and P. pyramidalis, 
Salix Persica and S. emophylla being chosen. Here and 
there in gardens immense Maples may be seen, and 
more seldom Elms, among the latter being a remarkable 
variety (Ulmus campestris, var. umbraculifera), with a thick 
spherical head. Elms and Celtis-trees and Ashes are planted 
in front of the mosques, but Planes and Cypresses are the 
trees best beloved by the people. The former are especially 
chosen for avenues, where they are often trimmed so that 
they grow to an immense height, but develop a head of com- 
paratively small size. The Cypresses are either columnar or 
spherical in shape, the form with horizontal branchlets never 
being grown. 


The death is announced of Mr. John Dominy, in his seventy- 
fifth year. Of the English gardeners who have lived in the 
present century none has distinguished himself more than this 
quiet, genial and pleasant man, who by his skill as a hybridizer 
has created many plants of rare beauty. It is to him that is 
due the credit of first successfully hybridizing Orchids and 
Nepenthes, and it is to his skill and patience that the world 


_ owes such beautiful garden plants as Cattleya Exoniensis, Ca- 


lanthe Veitchi and Lelia Domini. Dominy passed nearly all 
his active life in the employ of the Veitches, firstat Exeter and 
then at Chelsea; he was much respected by the horticultural 
profession, and received in 1880 the large gold floral medal of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, and when he retired ten years © 
ago from service a substantial testimonial was raised by popu- 
lar subscription among his friends. He was a man whose 
works are likely to live long after him and to be admired by 
generations to whom the name of John Dominy may perhaps 
be unknown. 


Catalogues Received. 


C. E. ALLEN, Brattleboro, Vt.; Flower and Vegetable Seeds and 
Plants, Small Fruits and Fruit-trees.—Davip Hit, Dundee Nursery, 
Dundee, Ill.; Evergreen Trees.—WM. ELLiotT & SONS, 56 Dey Street, 
New York; Flower and Vegetable Seeds.—ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Roses.—J. W. MANNING, Reading, Mass.; Hardy 
Border Plants and Hardy Trees. SAMUEL C. Moon, Morrisville, Bucks 
Co., Pa.; Bulbs, Small Fruitsand Fruit-trees, Deciduous, Ornamental 
and Evergreen Shrubs and Trees.—Parsons & Sons Co., Limited, 
Flushing, N. Y.; Hardy Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs and 
Vines, Rare and Choice Plants.—JOSEPHUS PLENTY, 144 Pearl Street, 
New York ; Conservatories, Greenhouses, Vineries, Skylights, ete.— 
Cart Purpby, Ukiah, Mendocino Co., Cal.; California Bulbs.—JoHN 
TuorPE, Pearl River, N. Y.; Chrysanthemums.—SIEBRECHT & WAD- 
LEY, Rose Hill Nurseries, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Orchids, Palms, Ferns, 
Roses.—SCHLEGEL & ForrLerR, 26 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Plants.—P. E. TRANSON Bros., 
Orleans, France; Small Fruits, Fruit and Shade-trees, Roses, etc. 
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Forests and Floods. 


N the River and Harbor Act, approved last year, there 
was a clause ordering an examination of the West 
Branch of the Susquehanna River, in the state of Pennsy]- 
vania, with a view to ascertain (1) whether the navigation 
of this stream could be permanently improved by the con- 
struction of embankments or otherwise, and to ascertain 
(2) the best practical method of confining the waters of 
the river during the times of flood to the general course 
of its channel. Inasmuch as the difference of elevation 
between the mouth and the head of the West Branch, 
covering a distance of 125 miles, is more than 400 feet, and 
since, from physical conditions, the improvement of the 
channel for purposes of navigation could only be accom- 
plished by means of locks and dams, it is evident that no 
material and permanent improvement in this direction 
could be hoped for without an enormous expense, and the 
engineer who has been making the examination so re- 
‘ ported. 

We desire, however, to call attention to the portion of 
the report which relates to the floods of the river. We do 
this, not because any new facts or arguments are adduced, 
but because this is an official paper prepared by Major 
Charles W. Raymond, who is known as an engineer of 
great knowledge and experience, and who is altogether 
above being biased by any sentimental considerations. 
The basin of the West Branch of the Susquehanna oc- 
cupies a high table-land, and has an area of nearly 7,000 
square miles, which is about one-fourth of the drainage of 
the Susquehanna River and its tributaries, or about one- 
seventh of the area of the state. Major Raymond gives 
some account of the floods of 1865 and 1889, the latter of 
which will be remembered as signally disastrous to life and 
property ; seventy-eight persons lost their lives, and houses, 
mills, lumber and live stock were swept away, and farms 
and fertile bottom-lands were covered with sand and 
gravel. As first among the causes which increase the 
violence of such floods, Major Raymond names the de- 
struction of forests. In this particular region the lumbering 
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operations have been very extensive. In addition to the 
ravages made by fire, it is stated that the total amount of 
lumber, board measure, which has been cut here since 
1862 is 5,250,000,000 feet, representing 30,100,009 logs. 
As for the effect of lumbering operations on this large 
scale, Major Raymond says 


The destruction of forests from the mountain crests and 
slopes of a water-shed is undoubtedly the principal cause of the 
increase of the average magnitude of floods. The evidence 
collected during the last twenty-five years, establishing this 
conclusion, is well-nigh overwhelming, and it is verified by re- 
peated observations, not only in the mountainous countries of 
Europe, but also in our own land. By the removal of the tor- 
ests from the mountain slopes the ground is robbed of its pro- 
tecting covering of roots, moss, leaves and porous soil, which 
forms the forest-floor and serves as anatural storage reservoir, 
holding back the water of rainfall and melting snow, and com- 
pelling it to descend slowly to the channels. By the subse- 
quent cultivation of the lands, ditches and drains are made to 
facilitate the more rapid discharge from the cultivated sur- 
faces, until the rain rushes down the hill-sides in destructive 
torrents, gullying the ground and choking the minor lines of 
drainage with rocks, sand and gravel, and hurrying into the 
recipient of the water-shed volumes of water which before 
reached it in a comparatively quiet flow. 

Colonel Torrelli affirms as the result of careful observation 
that four-fifths of the precipitation in forests is absorbed by the 
soil or detained by the surface of the ground, to be gradually 
given up in springs and gentle rills, and only one-fifth of the 
precipitation is delivered to the rivers rapidly enough to create 
floods. Upon the same slopes and surfaces denuded of their 
forests the proportions are reversed. That the destruction of 
the forests in mountainous water-sheds is followed by disas- 
trous floods, where previously such floods were unknown, is 
not a matter of theory, opinion or probability, but is a well- 
established physical fact. 

Other causes which increase the effect of floods are 
enumerated ; among them artificial constructions, such as 
bridges and dams, besides the collection of logs, lumber 
and ice in the stream and upon its banks. But these are of 
secondary importance. As to methods of prevention, the 
devices of storage reservoirs and transverse barriers carried 
across the lines of drainage seem to be inapplicable to this 
region, for reasons not necessary here to consider, and the 
principal reliance must be in forests. On this last point 
the report continues : 

The method of prevention by the maintenance and planting 
of forests upon the head-waters and upper slopes of the afflu- 
ents of the basin depends for its efficiency upon the ability of 
forest-covered slopes to retain for a considerable time a large 
percentage of heavy rainfall, thereby preventing the surcharge 
of the lines of drainage. In France, Italy, Germany and Aus- 
tria the systematic planting of mountain slopes, as a means 
of restoring lost fertility and preventing the inundations fol- 
lowing the destruction of forests, is an established fact, fol- 
lowed” by results more satisfactory than the most sanguine 
anticipations. As population becomes mére dense and 
the injuries from these uncontrolled floods increase, the time 
must come when the execution of a thorough scheme of con- 
trol will be demanded. This will require the construction of 
numerous low dams and other inexpensive works to restrain 
the flow of the more remote tributaries and give the lower 
valley time to discharge the flood volume; and, besides this, 
new forests must be plante d and maintained. 

It is no part of our present purpose to speak of the close 
and costly survey of this region which would be necessary 
before any intelligent work on the details of a project of 
this magnitude could be begun. Nor is this the place to 
consider whether the general Government should under- 
take any work so local in its character. But the same 
forces which have destroyed the forests which sheltered 
the head-waters of this branch of the Susquehanna have 
been at work with more or less energy about the sources 
of every stream whose waters find their way from the 
Appalachian Mountain system to the Atlantic Ocean or the 
Gulf of Mexico. Between the Adirondacks and Alabama 
is a continuous line of such basins as that surveyed in 
Pennsylvania by Major Raymond, and more serious still is 
the threat of devastation from the mountain systems of the 
west, with their greater altitude and steeper slopes. 
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It is almost disheartening to feel the necessity of reit- 
erating these statements which have never been contro- 
verted and rarely questioned, because all that is said and 
written seems to exert no actual restraint upon the axes 
and fires which keep steadily at the work of making bare 
the slopes and crests of our mountains. But reasonable 
appeals to reasonable men are never wholly lost. If the 
state of Pennsylvania had a Forest Commissioner who 
would do for every drainage basin in the state what Major 
Raymond has done for a single one, such reports pre- 
sented year after year to the Legislature could not fail in 
the end to awaken attention. Every state in the Union 
has immediate use for some intelligent officer to study its 
forest-interests and bring the various phases of the forest- 
problem before the people and their law-makers. This 
step has already been taken in some states, and the propo- 
sition is strongly urged in others. In our view, it is a 
measure which should be at once adopted by all. 


Ir is a matter of regret that Congress has once more 
adjourned without passing the bill for the enlargement and 
protection of the Yellowstone Park. Up to the very latest 
moment the friends of the measure, who have been labor- 
ing for it for eight years, had hopes of its passage. They 
were anxious to have the bill called up, feeling sure that in 
the committee of conference the amendment added by the 
railway lobby would be stricken out; but in the rush of 
business at the closing hours they could not command a 
hearing. The whole matter must now rest till Congress 
meets again, and meanwhile the great forest-tracts which 
it was proposed to add to the park will continue to be dev- 
astated by fires, and the noble game will be slaughtered 
for their hides by skin-hunters. The value of the park, as 
it is admitted by every one, would be greatly increased if 
the head-waters of the streams which pour into it could be 
protected, if the picturesque valleys and panoramic scenery 
in the proposed extension could be added to the wonders 
already within the park, and if the favorite breeding-places 
of the elk could be saved. But the opportunity to secure 
all these advantages has again been thrown away by the 
representatives of the people because the representatives of 
a corporation demanded some exclusive privileges. 


The Rose-bush of Hildesheim. 


HE town of Hildesheim, which lies on the little river 
Innerste and now contains about 25,000 inhabitants, is 
one of the oldest in northern Germany. Episcopal rank was 
bestowed uponitin the year 335; and Bishop Bernward, who oc- 
cupied his chair from 993 until 1022, was a famous architect 
and worker in many minor artistic crafts, and signs of his 
handiwork still remain to interest the traveler. During the 
thirteenth and fourteenth century the town was especially 
flourishing and important; it belonged to the Hanseatic 
League, and retained its title of ‘free city” until 1803. The 
Romanesque architecture of the district is very well repre- 
sented in Hildesheim, and its domestic buildings of later 
medizval and Renaissance times are especially famous, being 
many in number, rich in type, and little injured by restora- 
tions. But perhaps the most famous object in the city is the 
ancient Rose-tree of which we give a picture on p. 127. East 
of the cathedral lies a two-storied cloister of Romanesque 
construction; in the centre of this rises the Chapel of St. 
Anne; and against the wall of the apse of this chapel rises the 
Rose-bush. Local tradition ascribes its planting to Louis le 
Débonnaire, the son of Charlemagne, who was crowned in 816 
and died in 340. History does not justify this belief, which 
would give the Rose-tree an age of over a thousand years ; 
but it is confidently asserted, on historical grounds, to be 800 
years old. But the stock we see to-day is not the one that 
flourished during so many earlier centuries. Late in the last 
century the Rose died down to the ground, and its present 
height, about thirty feet, represents the one hundred and ten 
years of growth from the ancjent root. This in itself seems a 
respectable age for a Rose-bush; but if its entire life is in- 
cluded, the Hildesheim tree is certainly the oldest as well as 
the most famous in the western world. And if an antiquity 
as great is claimed for others in the Orient, the assumption 
rests, we must believe, on less well-ascertained facts than 
those which German historians can cite. 
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Chamisso. 


ey poets are dearer to the popular heart in any land than 
is Adalbert von Chamisso in Germany ; and while school- 
children there learn his balladsas they do those of Schiller and 
of Uhland, his fame has been carried into other lands by the 
prose story of Peter Schlemihl, “the man who lost his 
shadow.” But how many people now remember that Cha- 
misso was not only a poet, but a scientific man of wide 
accomplishment who added largely to the knowledge of his 
time, and was the friend and colleague of Humboldt, Johannes 
Miiller and Ehrenberg ? 

It seems odd, with his patriotic ballads in mind, to learn that 
Chamisso was born in Champagne, in France. His father was 
of the noble lineage of Boncourt, and was one of the great 
throng of émzgrés whom the Revolution drove to seek new 
homes in alien lands ; and the boy Adalbert, born in 1781, and 
brought at a very early age to Berlin, there received his edu- 
cation and became a page in the royal household. Later he 
served in the Prussian army, was taken as a prisoner of war 
to France in 1806, and returned there afterward for brief 
periods, during one of which he was instructed in botany by 
the son of Madame de Stael. Evenasa child he had shown 
a strong inclination for the study of nature, and when he again 
established himself in Berlin at the age of thirty, he entered 
the university as a student of medicine, worked in the zo- 
ological museum, investigated electricity and magnetism, 
as well as mineralogy and geology, and, in short, for three 
years pursued science with unusual breadth of range and in- 
tensity of application. In 1815, highly recommended by his 
teachers, he was appointed to accompany Von Kotzebue on 
the famous voyage of exploration in the ship Rurik, the ulti- 
mate aim of which was to discover a north-east passage from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. This voyage lasted three 
years, and, though the arctic passage was never attempted, 
many and varied lands were visited which then were little 
known to science, including Teneriffe, Brazil, Chili, the Sand- 
wich Islands and California, as well as numerous points in the 
far north. The name of Chamisso Islands within the arctic 
joins with several others to perpetuate the memory of the poet 
and his companions in this voyage. Under difficulties even 
greater than those which, fifteen years later, embarrassed 
Darwin during his voyage around the world, Chamisso, like 
Darwin, worked diligently in many branches of science while 
on the Rurik, brought home large and varied collections, and 
published an account of his experiences in a book, cast in 
somewhat popular form, called ‘‘ Views and Observations dur- 
ing a Voyage of Discovery.” In 1818 he was appointed assist- 
ant in the Botanical Institute at Berlin, and held the office 
until his death in 1838. In 1835 he became a member of the 
Academy of Sciences upon the nomination of Humboldt and 
Kunth. A botanical text-book for schools which he wrote had 
great success in its time, anda species of plants belonging to 
the unwilting Amaranths was, in his honor, named Chamissoa 
by Kunth. 

Chamisso’s favorite plants are said to have been those of 
the water, especially the Pofamogetaz ; but nothing that grew 
escaped his keen attention, and he distinguished himself dur- 
ing his very first days on the Rurik by discovering on the 
English coast near Plymouth a little plant, Centaurea nigre- 
scens, which no local botanist had noticed. Heavy rains or. 
burning heats prevented him from making the best of his 
time in certain countries which he visited and where the stay 
of the ship could not be long; but nearly the whole flora of 
the Radak chain was collected by him, and on the coast of 
California, then almost virgin soil to the botanist, he made 
many interesting discoveries, including a now familiar flower, 
which he named for the surgeon of the Rurik—Lschscholtzia 
Californica. Seeds of this he brought home, and to him must 
be traced its introduction into European gardens. So gener- 
ously did he distribute his collections among his fellow-savants 
all over Europe that much of the service he rendered to bot- 
any has never been placed to his credit. But, as has been 
said, other branches of science—zodlogy, geology, anthropol- 
ogy, folk-lore, linguistics, and more besides—likewise engaged 
his attention; and he not only collected largely, but thought 
profoundly and suggested many new theories, in some of 
which he has been confirmed by the investigations of later 
days. For example, his theory of ‘‘ propagation by alternating 
generations,” based on a study of those very low forms of 
aquatic life called the Salpz, went unheeded when he gave it 
But the labors of Steenstrup and Johannes 
Miller afterward confirmed it, in so far at least that Steen- 
strup declared that the honor of having led the way to an 
understanding of the different methods of generation charac- 
teristic of the lower organisms belongs “to the accurate and 
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ingenious investigator Chamisso.” Indeed, one who follows 
Chamisso through all the fields of science in which he labored 
will often find him advancing ideas which later writers have 
either wholly or partially incorporated into theories that now 
command general acceptance, while the name of their first 
founder is forgotten by all except a few specialists. But my 
object has only been to show that the poet whom the world 
knows so well was “lined,” as the French say, by a scientific 
man of much distinction ; and perhaps those who think that 
an interesting association adds to the charm of even Nature’s 
loveliest products will be glad to remember, whenever they 
look at the California Poppy, that it was discovered and named 
by the author of “ Peter Schlemihl,” and of the many charm- 
ing ballads which mitigated the drought and dustiness of their 
first steps in the study of the German language.* 
New York. M. G. Van Rensselaer. 


Recent Botanical Discoveries in China and 
Eastern Burma.—lV. 


PEDICULARIS.—Despite the wonderful variety displayed by 
this genus of plants, it has never yet received much attention 
from gardeners. The species may be difficult to cultivate, as 
they almost all grow in pastures in thick turf, and are, perhaps, 
in an early stage of development at least, root-parasites, like 
many of the allied genera. Looking through some of the 
illustrated periodicals, such as the Botanical Magazine, which 
has now appeared uninterruptedly for 113 years, we find that 
only three species have been figured, namely, Pedicularis 
Canadensis (t. 2506) ; P. mollis (t. 4599), an Indian species, and 
P. megalantha (t. 7132); also an Indian species, figured in the 
last completed volume. The last is really an ornamental 
plant, of which there are many in the genus, especially among 
the numerous Indian and Chinese species. 

If gardeners have neglected this genus of herbaceous plants, 
botanists have not, as it has been monographed over and over 
again. The species are spread all around the northern hemi- 
sphere, from the arctic regions southward, in America, to the 
Andes, but not south of the equator. One of the species 
mentioned above, P. Canadensis, ranges from Canada to 
Florida and the mountains of central Mexico. In Europe the 
species are less numerous than in America, only two being 
found in Britain, and hitherto, I believe, no species has been 
found in Africa. In Asia they abound from the arctic regions 
southward to Ceylon and Burma; and they are especially 
numerous and ornamental in the mountains of India and 
China. So recently as 1888 Mr. C. J. Maximowiczy has mono- 
graphed the whole genus, and since then Dr. D. Prain, 
Curator of the Calcutta Herbarium, has been engaged on a 
fully illustrated monograph of all the Indian species, only the 
letterpress of which has reached England at the time of writing 
thise Maximowicz enumerates 250 species, including a few 
imperfectly known ones ; and Prain seventy Indian species, 
being nearly double the number described in Hooker’s ‘‘ Flora 
of British India” no longer ago than 1884. Finally, I have 
between ninety and a hundred in the ‘“ Index Flore Sinensis,” 
including several remarkable species previously undescribed. 
Mr. Maximowicz, in the monograph referred to above, gives 
a brief history of the literature of the genus, from which we 
learn how greatly the number of species has been augmented 
by comparatively or quite recent explorations. The Russian 
botanist, Steven, compiled the first monograph of the genus, 
which appeared in 1822, and contains descriptions of forty- 
nine species. Bunge followed in 1843 and 1846 with ninety- 
nine species, and Bentham in 1835 and 1846 with 109 species. 
The Russian explorers of central Asia and north-western 
China added a great many new species, bringing the total up to 
rather more than 150 in a synopsis by Maximowicz in 1877, 
with additions in 1881. 

In 1886 the late Dr. Asa Gray described twenty-eight species 
in his ‘‘Synoptical Flora of North America.” As already 
stated, Maximowicz’s monograph raised the number to 250 
species’ in 1888, and the great accession to the previously 
known species in this monograph was mainly due to the exer- 
tions of two French missionaries, Delavay and David, in west- 


* Most of the facts in this article have been drawn from an address delivered in 
1888 at Berlin by Professor Dubois-Reymond, printed in the Deutsche Rundschau, 
and translated in the Popular Science Monthly for December, 1890. The portrait 
which accompanied the translation showed the youthful Chamisso—Chamisso the 
poet—with strong features, somewhat like those of Schiller, although less pro- 
nounced, a smoothly shaven face and long, thick, light hair falling in curls on the 
shoulders. 

+ While writing this I have received the news of the unexpecied death of this 
distinguished botanist. it was known to us that he was in bad health, but we were 
quite unprepared for the sudden eyent, which has deprived Russia of her foremost 
botanist, and the botanical world of the highest authority on the fora of central and 
eastern Asia. 
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ern China. No fewer than forty-eight Chinese species were 
described for the first time; and the ‘Index Flore Sinensis ”’ 
adds descriptions of ten more. 

All the species of Pedicularis are herbaceous plants, and ap- 
parently mostly perennials, though it is probable that some of 
them, perhaps a considerable number, flower only once. They 
vary in stature from two or three inches to four or five feet, 
and the leaves are alternate, opposite or verticillate, and pre- 
sent infinite variety in form and cutting, many of them being 
exceedingly elegant. The flowers, too, which are produced in 
clusters or spikes, or singly, are equally variable in size and 
color, and are very curiously formed, the tubular portion of 
the corolla being often very narrow and very long, and the 
upper lip often assuming the shape of a beak or proboscis, 
which is sometimes curved upward, sometimes downward, 
sometimes twisted, and sometimes very much elongated. In 
other species the upper lip is merely hood-shaped, or consist- 
ing of two lobes similar in size and shape to those of the lower 
lip, or in a few instances it is even shorter than the lower lip, 
or almost obsolete. The prevailing colors are shades of red 
and purple, but there are pure yellows and white, and com- 
monly the flowers are spotted with another color. 

Before passing to the Chinese species a few words respect- 
ing some of the more remarkable Indian species may not be 
out of place. Foremost comes P. megalantha (Botanical Maga- 
gine, t. 7132), because it is already in cultivation. It has 
rosy purple flowers two inches and a half long, with a very 
narrow tube, and a broadly lobed lower lip enclosing the in- 
curved, beak-like upper lip. This has been successfully culti- 
vated by Mr. George Wilson, the well-known English amateur 
horticulturist of Weybridge. I may mention that the plant 
figured in Regel’s Gartenflora (1878, p. 195, t. 943) under the 
same name is apparently a different species, though closely 
allied, having clear vellow flowers, with a comparatively short 
tube. Noteworthy among other species of this section, which 
on the whole is the most ornamental section of the genus, are 
P. bella, P. labellata, P. siphonantha, P. Perrottetii and P. bicor- 
nuta. Vhese must all be very beautiful plants. P. dellaisa 


- dwarf plant, from one and a half to three inches high, the large 


flowers springing from a tuft of leaves close to the ground, 
and constituting about two-thirds of the whole height. This 
little gem grows gregariously in Sikkim at altitudes of 15,000 
to 16,000 feet, and although the color of the flowers is not 
given in the descriptions it is evidently a very ornamental spe- 
cies. Judging from dried specimens, itis an annual. P. Per- 
rotteta is a native of the Nilgherry mountains, in southern 
India, and has the longest fowers of any known species; in 
fact, considerably longer than those of any other species. The 
whole plant is usually less than a foot high, and often not more 
than six inches, and in the finest specimens I have seen the 
white flowers are fully five inches long. P. d%cornuta is an ex- 
ceedingly handsome yellow-flowered species, a native of 
north-west India and Afghanistan, ascending to altitudes of 
9,000 to 13,000 feet. The flowers have a comparatively short 
tube, but they are broad and showy; and the stems of this 
species are often a foot high, and studded with fully expanded 
flowers throughout their length. In this species the upper lip 
has the curious beal-like form inflexed, and twisted and bipid 
at the tip; hence the specific name. The Indian P. tenuzrostris 
is also remarkable for the long proboscis-like upper lip. 

Coming to the Chinese species, we find equal variety, though 
none perhaps with flowers quite so long as those of P. Perrot- 
tetiz, Onthe other hand, there are some quite peculiar Chi- 
nese types. Especially remarkable among these is one to 
which I have given the name of Pedicularis vagans. It is a 
native of Mount Omei, in the province of Szechuen, at an alti- 
tude of 4,000 to 5,000 feet, and has long-stalked, radical leaves, 
about a foot long, and so like the fronds of a small Lastrea or 
Aspidium as to be easily mistaken for a fern, especially before 
the development of the flower-stems. The latter are long, 
slender and weak, and evidently clamber over other plants. 
In shape and cutting the leaves borne on the flower-stems are 
very similar to those of the white thorn, Crategus Oxyacan- 
tha, The flowers are not large, and apparently inconspicuous, 
though their color is unknown. As an ornamental plant, how- 
ever, P. vagans is far surpassed by many of the new Chinese 
species. Among them P. superba and P. Rex ; the latter, hav- 
ing a large, hood-shaped upper lip, is also found in eastern 
India. Two other fine Indian species also occur in western 
China, named P. /abellata and P. Elwesitt; both dwarf plants 
with numerous stems, the latter having very large, dark purple 
flowers. 

P. Pyrzewalskiz, in stature and size of flowers, resembles the 
Indian P. de/la, described above; but the singularly beaked 
upper lip and broadly lobed lower lip of the corolla give the 
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flower the appearance of a large-beaked bird with outstretched 
wings, only the beak is turned over the back. The flowers 
appear to be of a beautiful bright red. P. Chinensis has white 
or pale yellow flowers, with an exceedingly slender tube three 
inches in length. P. muscicola, as the name denotes, grows 
among moss. It is of very slender habit, with solitary axillary 
flowers, about two inches long, and of a deep purple red. P. 
macrosiphon is a closely allied species with even longer flow- 


ers. But almost all of the species are beautiful, and I must 
break off here. : 
Kew. W. Botting Hemsley. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Bessera elegans. 


UMMER-BLOOMING bulbous plants succeed as a class 
S in our climate, and deserve more general attention at 
the hands of cultivators than they receive. A few intelli- 
gent and enthusiastic amateurs grow them successfully, 
and obtain a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction from 
doing so; but, with the exception of some of the hybrid 
Gladioli, such plants are practically unknown in most of 
our gardens. 

The pretty liiaceous Bessera elegans, which is repre- 
sented in the illustration on page 125, is one of the best 
plants of this class. It is a native of the mountains of 
southern Mexico, and, if treated like a hybrid Gladiolus— 
that is, if the bulbs are lifted in the autumn and stored 
during winter in a dry place and replanted in the spring— 
it can be grown with perfect ease, and will repay the little 
care it requires with its bright flowers, which open in suc- 
cession during fully two months of the late summer and 
early autumn. They are vermilion red, variously marked 
with white on the inner surface of the perianth-lobes and 
on the tube formed by the enlargement of the bases of the 
filaments which characterizes this genus. The beauty of 
the coloring of the flowers is intensified, too, by the bright 
purple of the anthers. 

Bessera elegans was introduced into Europe many years 
ago, and has been described under two or three different 
names based on slight variations in the color of the flowers. 
Very little has been heard of it, however, in cultivation of 
late years until a year or two ago, when one of the seeds- 
men of this city succeeded in obtaining a supply of the 
bulbs, which are now offered for sale. 

Our illustration is made from a plant furnished for the 
purpose by Mr. Atkinson, gardener to John L. Gardener, 
Esq., of Brookline, Massachusetts. 


New Orchids. 


CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE, VAR. LONGISEPALUM, Rolfe, is a dis- 
tinct and very remarkable variety of the well-known C. zzszgne, 
which appeared in a batch of the ordinary form imported by 
Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans. Its chief peculiarity 
consists in the long and narrow sepals, which measure two 
and a half inches in length by only one inch in width. The 
dorsal one is also unspotted and with the white opical area re- 
duced tothe smallest dimensions. Thelipand petals are normal 
in character. Gardeners’ Chronicle, January 17th, 1891, p. 72. 

CYPRIPEDIUM X CELIA, Rolfe.—This is a very pretty hybrid 
raised in the collection of Wm. S. Kimball, Esq., of Rochester, 
New York, by Mr. George Savage, probably between C. S#z- 
certanum and C. tonsum. The record of parentage was unfor- 
tunately lost, but there is abundant evidence of the former in 
the hybrid, while characters of the latter are apparently present 
in the leat, dorsal sepal and staminode, if not alsoin the petals, 
and it is known that the twospecies were hybridized together.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, January 24th, 1891, p. 104. 

DENDROBIUM NIVEUM, Rolfe.—This is the Dendrobium Mac- 
farlanet, Rchb., f., which, unfortunately, must bear a new 
name, there being a species of the same name described seven 
years earlier by F. Mueller, also from New Guinea, and be- 
longing to the section Aporurn. WD. niveum is a magnificent 
species, with pure white flowers which measure four anda 
half inches in diameter. It has again been introduced from 
New Guinea, this time by Admiral Fairfax.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, January 24th, 1891, p. 104. 

CYPRIPEDIUM Xx BERENICE, Rolfe, is a fine and handsome 
hybrid, raised in the collection of Captain Vipan, of Wansford, 
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from C, Roebelenti, a variety of C. PAilippinense, fertilized with 
the pollen of C. Zow77, and thus the first hybrid whose parents 
both belong to the racemose-flowered group. It is generally 
intermediate in character, and combines the characters of the 
two species in a very pleasing manner. The petals aré droop- 
ing, narrow, over five inches long, and spirally twisted.—Gar- 
deners' Chronicle, January 31st, 1891, p. 136. 

RESTREPIA STRIATA, Rolfe.—This is a most distinct and 
pretty species, with the habit of &. antennifera and its allies. 
Instead of being spotted, however, the lateral sepals are striped 
with seven sharply defined maroon lines on a yellow ground, 
the lines being a little narrower than the intervening spaces. It 
exists in two or three collections, but Iam not sure who first 
introduced it. Schlim met with it and sent home a drawing, 
but probably no living plants. Messrs. Hugh Low & Coa. in- 
troduced plants from the Cauca range, in New Granada, which 
flowered in January, 1890, but at Glasnevin it flowered nearly 
a year earlier, though whether from the same source I am un- 
able to say. It is a very charming little species.— Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, January 31st, 1891, p. 137. 


Plant Notes. 


Some Recent Portraits. 


Monsieur Carriére, in the issue of the Revue Horticole for 
February ist, figures a Cherry under the name of Prunus Ca- 
puli, which is occasionally met with in French gardens. !t is, 
‘we suspect, only a form of Prunus serotina, and not the Cherry 
of western tropical America and Mexico. Judged by the 
figure, it resembles very much that form of Prunus serotina 
which occurs in some parts of New Mexico and Arizona, and 
which has usually been referred by American botanists to the 
Mexican P. Caguli of De Candolle, which itseif may be found 
to be not specifically distinct from our common Wild Cherry 
of the northern states. Unfortunately, sufficient material does 
not exist in herbaria to determine satisfactorily the specific 
characters of the Mexican and Central American Cherry, which 
may be expected, however, to differ from the tree found far- 
ther south. 

A full-page illustration in the Gardeners’ Chronicle issued on 
February 14th is made from a photograph of a field of Daffo- 
dils grown in the Scilly Isles, and gives a better idea of the 
extent and importance of the cultivation there of these flowers 
than any description could. It appears that in 1887 and 1888 
as many as ten tons of flowers, principally Narcissi, were ex- 
ported from Scilly into England. The business, however, has 
increased, and is increasing very rapidly, and last year the 
maximum export of flowers on any one day reached the total 
of fifteen tons. Such a field of flowers as this picture portrays 
would be worth a trip across the Atlantic to see. 

The colored plate of 7ke Garden published on the 14th of 
February is devoted to a beautiful Mexican Ipomza, generally 
known in gardens as Mina lobata, a plant remarkable for the 
structure of the flower, the limb of the corolla being shaped 
like an oblong five-cornered bag, the base being turned so 
much upward by the tube as to be hidden from view. The 
inflorescence is racemose, upright and arranged something in 
the manner of that of the Borage family ; the flower-buds are 
a bright rich crimson, changing from orange to pale yellow as 
they open, and as the flowers appear at all stages at the same 
time produce a charming and unusual effect. d/ina lobata can 
be started in a warm house in the spring, and then planted out 
against a fence or arbor, and will then grow rapidly to the 
height of twelve or fifteen feet by midsummer and flower pro- 
fusely. The racemes are usually branched, twelve or eighteen 
inches long, and sometimes produce thirty or forty flowers, 
which are each about an inch long. Seeds are produced when 
the season is long enough, and germinate readily, or the plant 
can be propagated by cuttings. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


AUCTION SALES.—An enormous number of plants of all 
kinds are now distributed in London by means of public auc- 
tion sales. A few years ago the only salesman of note was 
Mr. J. C. Stevens, whose weekly sale in his rooms near Covent 
Garden Market was limited almost exclusively to Orchids, and 
generally newly imported plants only. Now Mr. Stevens has 
two or more sales of Orchids every week, and Messrs. Prothero 
& Morris have at least the same number of Orchid sales in their 
rooms at Cheapside. Besides these there are several sales every 
week of bulbs, Palm-seeds, fruit-trees, Roses, herbaceous 
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plants and all kinds of hardy trees and shrubs. These are 
mostly offered by samiples sent to the auction rooms, the ven- 
dors undertaking to forward the plants direct from their 
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Fig. 24.—Bessera elegans.—See page 124. 


nurseries to the buyers. In this way nurserymen find a ready 
means of disposing of surplus stocks, and although some of 
the prices realized are not remunerative to the growers, it fre- 
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quently happens that higher prices are obtained in the auction 
rooms than would be asked in the nursery. 

Great quantities of Orchids have already been disposed of 
by auction this year notwithstand- 
ing the unfavorable weather. 
Lelia grandis was offered by the 
thousand last week ; enormous 
masses of Dendrobium Datlhou- 
szeanum, D. Wardianum, Vanda 
Sandertana and other choice 
tropical East Indian Orchids have 
also recently found a ready mar- 
ket in the auction rooms. This 
week brings quantities of newly 
imported plants of the pretty new 
Odontoglossum Noezlianum, 
which may be called an orange- 
red Mesospinidium vulcanicum, 
and is likely to prove a good 
garden Orchid. There are also 
other novelties and rarities which 
will shortly find their way to the 
auction rooms, but which I am 
not in a position to name at 
present. On the whole this 
means of distributing plants has 
its advantages both to vendor 
and purchaser. Atthesame time 
it offers an opening to dishonest 
dealers who prey upon the ig- 
norance of many who attend 
these sales. We sometimes hear 
of wonderful things being bought 
at an auction sale for ‘‘a mere 
song”; but we rarely hear of the 
heart- breaking disappointment 
of the purchaser who gets only 
rubbish for his pains, and, some- 
times, big prices. These things, 
however, must be at auction 
sales of all kinds. 

A FATAL YEAR.—A _ winter 
which will certainly stand out 
among the bad winters of this 
century has been destructive not 
only to many good plants, but 
has killed off many good men 
besides. This week we have 
lost three of the leading lights 
in the English horticultural world. 
Mr. John Dominy, who served 
Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons over 
forty years, and who raised not 
only the first, but many of the 
finest, hybrid Orchids we possess, 
died suddenly last week, at the 
age of 75. The genial, clever 
manager of the Clapton Nurse- 
ries, Mr. Frank Casey, fell dead 
at a railway station only a few 
days ago, and last Tuesday the 
venerable secretary of the Gar- 
deners’ Benevolent Society, Mr. 
E. R. Cutler, died suddenly at 
Wimbledon. The first and third 
men were ripe in years, and have 
left behind thema record of good 
work which will not soon be 
erased; but Mr. Casey was 
scarcely beyond the middle age, 
and died in harness. 

THREE GOOD GARDEN PALMS.— 
Chamedorea elatior is a Palm of 
quite exceptional value. Among 
the many species of this genus 
in cultivation it is the only one 
that may be grown in an 
ordinary greenhouse tempera- 


ture. It forms a tuft of bam- 
boo-like- green stems, about 
eight feet or less in height, 


and each stem bears an elegant 
head of dark green pinnate 
leaves. From its habit of throwing up stoloniferous offsets 
freely from the base, it may be propagated by division in the 
same way as answers for Rhapis. At the French exhibition, 
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two years ago, there were some magnificent specimens of this 
Palm shown from Algeria. 

Phenix Rebelent has behaved perfectly in the exceptionally 
trying conditions that have prevailed during this winter, the 
plants at Kew being now as healthy as one need wish. I an- 
ticipate considerable popularity for this Palm and hope that 
the quantities of seeds mentioned by Mr. Roebelen, its dis- 
coverer in Siam, will soon find their way into gardens. Lilxe 
the Chamecedorea this Phoenix may be multiplied by means of 
offsets. 

Rhopaloblaste hexandra is an elegant Palm in the way of 
Geonoma gracilis, and, apparently, as “easily grown as that pop- 
ular species. It has been in cultivation some years at Kew, 
having been obtained from Java. Mr. Bull offered it among 
his new plants of last year, and published a characteristic 
figure of a young example in his catalogue. The genus is 
related to Ptychosperma, and is composed of three “species, 
natives of the Malay Archipelago. &. hexandra ultimately 
forms a stout, erect stem, bearing a wide-spreading head of 
arching, feathery, pinnate leaves. Plants only a foot high are 
pretty in foliage and habit. It requires stove treatment. 


A HyBRID BROWNEA.—Several hybrids have been raised in 
gardens from the cultivated species of Brownea, the best of 
them being the result of a cross between B&B. macrophylla and 
B. grandiceps. This was raised by the late Mr. Crawfurd, of 
Lakelands, Cork, and flowered by him several years ago. Mr. 
Crawfurd had formed a fine collection of Browneas, which, 
atter his death, were divided between thé botanic gardens at 
Glasnevin and Kew. The hybrid above named is now flower- 
ing freely in the large Palm House at Kew. The plant is 
twelve feet high, has large pinnate leaves like those of JS. 
macrophylla, and large terminal clusters of salmon-red or 
flame-colored flowers. The individual flowers are larger than 
those of B. grandiceps, being almost as large as the flower of 
Lapageria rosea. 
but they are packed so tightly together that they do not appear 
to be so numerous. &. macrophylla differs from all other 
Browneas in its habit of producing its large clusters of brilliant 
red flowers on the stem, never at the ends of the branches. 
A figure ofit was published in Botanical Magazine (t.7033). In Bb. 
grandiceps the flowers are always terminal. For large tropical 
houses this hybrid will prove at leastas usefulas B. grandiceps, 
perhaps the best known of all. The large specimens of 
Browneas in the Palm House at Kew never miss flowering 
freely in February and March. Besides those above named 
we also have in cultivation B. coccinea, B. Ariza, B. capitella, 
B. coccinea x latifolia, B. Arizax grandiceps, and B. Leopoldit. 

A tall, single-stemmed plant, long cultivated under the 
name of B. princeps, was flowered by Mr. Crawfurd in 1888. 
It proved to bea Talisia, a genus of Safindacea, very far re- 
moved from Leguminosee, the order to which Brownea be- 
longs. A figure of the Talisia, which Professor Oliver named 7. 
princeps, was published in Hooker’s cones Plantarum in 1889. 
It was introduced by Linden many years ago as brownea prin- 
ceps, and by Loddiges as B. erecta. It has also been called 
Theophrasta pinnata. In the Kew Palm House there are a 
pair of tall specimens, one of which is forty feet high, witha 


magnificent head of foliage. 
Mondor Ss W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Chrysanthemum Queries. 


FEW weeks ago, Mr. John Thorpe read a paper on 
Chrysanthemums before the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, and from it we have already made some 
quotations. After the paper had been read, many of those 
who, heard it made inquiries on various points suggested 
in the discussion, and Mr. Thorpe replied. We give below 
a selection from these questions and their answers. 


“What is known of the new, early varieties offered by 
European growers ?” 

This is a matter of iniportance to those who have no green- 
houses, but it should be said that, with one or two exceptions, 
the early-flowering varieties raised in Europe have not given 
satisfaction, because of their inability to withstand the ex- 
cessive heat of oursummers. It will be reasonable to expect 
a few of the many early varieties offered by Delaux to suc- 
ceed, but just how many, time and experience alone can tell. 
The moist and temperate climate of France and England, 
where Chrysanthemums do well out-of-doors, is very different 
from ours. If we desire to secure a series of early-flowering 
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varieties, which will withstand the vicissitudes of our climate, 
we must raise our own seedlings and save none but the sturdy 
ones which prove their ability to endure our trying weather. 
Delaux claims that his set will begin to flower as early as 
July 15th. We have already several pompons that would 
flower by that date if they only could be induced to grow. 
What we need is a series beginning to flower not earlier than 
September rst, of stout, compact erowth, bright, healthy foli- 
age, with good-sized flowers of distinct and desirable colors. 
M. E. Nichols is a variety having some of these good points ; 
it is a sturdy grower, it has thick, leathery leaves, the flowers 
are of medium size, but rather undecided in color, and it 
blooms about October 5th. Harvest Queen is a good white, 
and so is Madame Lacroix, and they bloom about Octo- 
ber 15th; the flowers of the two last named are much better, 
however, when grown under glass. 

“Which is the best early variety for cut flowers for 
market ?” 

That depends upon what color is desired. The best white 
is Jessica, the best yellow Rohallion, followed by Gloriosum 
five days later, or about October 15th. It is astonishing how 
much difference five days make in market prices. 

«“What variety remains longest in perfection ?” 

Different flowers, according to the time of year. The dura- 
tion of bloom varies from twelve to twenty days. By judicious 
selection and special cultivation, Chrysanthemums can be had 
in bloom from January ist to December 31st; the blooms 
probably will not all be of the first quality as to form, size, 
substance and color as they are when flowered in autumn, but 
they will have enough good points to make them acceptable. 
For ten years I have never been without Chrysanthemum 
flowers. We have only to remember that they are herbaceous 
plants, which, when they start to grow, keep on until they 
produce buds and flowers. It should not be inferred, how- 
ever, that much is gained by this interfering with their natural 
time of flowering. Strawberries are best in June, and Chry- 
santhemums are best in November. 

‘Is it wise to award prize medals for new varieties upon the 
exhibition of the first flowers, or should awards be deferred 
until the superior character of the new plant has been estab- 
lished ?” 

The first year my seedling, Mrs. Cleveland, flowered I con- 
sidered it a capital prize. It was propagated and sold the 
following spring, and when it flowered the second year, in- 
stead of proving itselfa gem of the first water, it fell as low as 
the third class. Seedlings should always be tested more than 
one season, and no prize should be awarded to any until its 
superiority in character and habit is fully established. It is 
unwise for a grower to offer to the public any new plant or 
flower until its merits are shown to be greater than those of 
existing kinds, especially when varieties are so numerous, and 
in many cases so excellent. 

“Is there any remedy for the little insect-hopper that so in- 
jures the plants out-of-doors during summer ?” 

Professor E. V. Riley, of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, has taken a great deal of interest in the inves- 
tigation of this enemy, which attacks not only Chrysanthe- 
mums, but Asters, Golden-Rods and other composites. The 
female stings the stems of the plants to deposit her eggs, causing 
a disorganization which is shown by numerous excrescences. 

The best preventive I know isa solution of one ounce of 
bitter aloes in four gallons of water, and with which the plants 
should be syringed twice a week from July 1st to the middle 
of August. 

“Can the Chinese incurved varieties shown here take rank 
with those grown in England ?” 

There are many of the finest old-style, incurved flowers, 
such as Queen of England, Mrs. Shipman and Princess of 
Wales, that do not do at all well here, whereas in England 
they are most popular and give great satisfaction. I have yet 
to see a really first-class dozen of these kinds in America. 
Climate must account for this, as we have as much skill and 
as good appliances as any country has. I have never seen 
two dozen of these shown on one stand in America that would 
rank as second, or hardly as third-class in England. The 
specimen-plants of the old incurved kinds are not equal 
in quality to the cut flowers. That farnous variety, Mrs. 
Rundle, and thetwosports from it, always appearin competitive 
groups. Two out of the three Rundles will be found in any 
competition of six varieties, and in nine or more varieties itis 
almost a certainty that all three will be shown. 

«Where did the best twelve Japanese varieties originate— 
in Japan, America, France, or England ? ” 

Probably the best twelve now are direct importations from 
Japan, but by next year, or the year after at the farthest, 
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twenty-four American-raised seedlings will be in cultivation, 
that will beat twenty-four from any other country. This is 
because so many are engaged in raising seedlings and also 
because the standard of requirements has been raised. There 
are now a great many seedlings on probation, and if they 
prove as good as when seen last season, they will give us 
these additional good varieties. 

““What are the very best late kinds to have in flower at 
Christmas ? ” 

Mrs. Humphreys, Ethel, Mrs. H. J. Jones, and Governor of 
Guernsey are late-flowering kinds. But it depends largely 
upon the manipulation of the plants. For example, if the 
plants are allowed to become very dry in August, and the 
wood ripens, they will flower by the middle of November; 
but if they are kept growing, and the wood remains soft sev- 
eral weeks later, they will then flower in December. It is not 
a question so much as to when the cuttings are taken as it is 
how continuously they are kept growing after they are rooted, 
up to, say, eight weeks before they are required to be in 
flower. Perhaps it would be better to take cuttings later 
rather than very early of late-flowering kinds. 

«“ What are the best six varieties for market cut flowers ?” 

I should rather name a hundred, since the grower would 
doubtless want them coming into the market from September 
Ist to January Ist, in all the popular colors, such as yellow, 
white, pink, bronze and red, with a few fancy or parti-colored 
varieties. Then, as Chrysanthemum flowers last about fifteen 
days, for the 120 days between September 1st and January Ist 
it would take eight varieties at least for one color alone; 
therefore it will be seen that at least thirty or forty sorts are 
required to fill the bill. 


Mr. Thorpe gave the following list of Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mums as being of great merit: Twelve from Japan direct— 
W. H. Lincoln, Volunteer, Lilian B. Bird, Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, 
Louis Boehmer, Kioto, Mr. H. Cannell, Christmas Eve, E. G. 
Hill, Comte de Germiny, G. F. Moseman, Robert Bottomley. 

Twelve American seedling varieties—Violet Rose, Mrs. M. J. 
Thomas, Minnie Wanamaker, Harry E. Widener, Ada Spauld- 
ing, Carrie Denny, G. P. Rawson, Excellent, Maunda, Miss M. 
Wheeler, Mrs. Bowen, and Cyclone. 

Twelve varieties raised in France—Belle Paule, Ceres, Etoile 
de Lyon, Margot, L’' Incomparable, M. Bernard, Roi des Japonais, 
Madame C. Audiguier, Val d’Andorre, Boule d’Or, Alcyon, 
Jeanne Delaux. 

Twelve varieties raised in England—Elaine, Eynsford White, 
Sunflower, Martha Harding, Joseph Mahood, Fair Maid of 
Guernsey, Carew Underwood, James Salter, Mrs. Falconer 
Jameson, W. Mathews, Stanstead Surprise, William Robinson. 


Hardy Plants from Seed. 


(Ni BAELY all hardy plants may be raised from seed in the 

open air, with greater or less satisfaction. For the mere 
purpose of keeping up stock of easily managed, vigorous 
kinds, it is in no way necessary to incur the additional labor 
of raising them under glass ; generally speaking, they require 
as much labor and attention, when so treated, as more ex- 
pensive plants. With a numerous group, such as Delphini- 
ums, which rarely bloom the first year from seed, and some, 
such as the herbaceous Pzonies, that are slow to germinate, 
even when raised under glass, there is really nothing to gain, 
in point of time, by raising them in a more troublesome way ; 
and unless we have reason to suspect that, on account of long 
keeping, the vitality of the seeds is low, and that they would 
therefore have a better chance under glass, all of them may 
be sown out-of-doors. New and rare subjects, however, and 
choice species and varieties, that it is desirable to make the 
most of, had better be sown under glass ; and some Pentste- 
mons, late-blooming Phloxes, Ginotheras, Verbascums and 
Gaillardias, which, if sown early, bloom the first year. For 
sowing out-of-doors a sheltered border should be chosen, and 
one that is easily accessible from all sides. The seeds should 
be sown thinly and watered carefully. Seedlings may be trans- 
ferred to nursery beds as soon as they are large enough to 
handle. 

The luxury of a hot-bed, or even a cold frame, for raising 
plants from seeds, has many advantages, and will well repay 
any who can afford it. If a hot-bed is used, a cold frame 
should be handy to place the pots or pans of seedlings in as 
fast as they germinate, because the close conditions essential 
to germination are detrimental to the healthy condition of the 
seedlings after that stage. Sand or coal-ashes are equally 
good as a plunging medium in hot-beds. Good light loam is 
the best soil to use, from which the rough portion has been 
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separated by a coarse sieve; and this refuse is very useful to. 
place over the drainage. The soil should be pressed firmly, 
and the seeds, except the largest, covered thinly. The frame 
had better be kept rather close, and some kind of shading 
used, instead of much airing, which only dries up the soil. 
When the weather becomes settled in May, seedlings, as fast 
as they can be handled, may be planted in nursery beds; ex- 
cepting only such as grow slowly, or Alpine garden subjects, 
which had better be put in shallow boxes, and kept where they 
can be cared for. These nursery beds should be covered with 


light litter or Pine-leaves the first winter. 
Wellesley, Mass. IE, 1D), Flatfield. 


Tree Ferns. 


ele Ferns of arborescent growth include many of the most 
noble and graceful species in this vast order, and wherever 
sufficient space is at command some Tree Ferns should find 
a place. Many of these plants may be grown in a moderate 
temperature ; in fact, some few of them will stand a slight frost 
without injury if they have been grown in a low temperature 
generally, so that the fronds are of stout texture. Their chief 
requirement as to soil isa good open mixture, and this may 
be composed of about equal portions of peat and loam, or a 
little excess of peat may be used if the loam is heavy, and suf- 
ficient coarse sand may be added to make it quite gritty. The 
material should be quite coarse and fibrous, for, although Tree 
Ferns require firm potting, the soil should always retain its 
open character, and sufficient drainage material of either pot- 
sherds or charcoal, or both, should be used. If the specimens 
have attained considerable size the growth will be strengthened 
by tying sphagnum moss around the trunk from the surface of 
the soil upward, and the moss being kept damp will soon in- 
duce a growth of fresh roots all around the trunk, andina 
short time these will form a perfect mat in the moss, and then 
find their way down into the soil. 

During the summer syringing overhead is practiced by some 
growers, but if the atmosphere of the house is kept moist by 
frequently dampening the floor end underneath the benches 
the syringing will not be essential; and, indeed, uniess done 
by an experienced man, it had better be neglected altogether. 
Among the species to which the name of Tree Ferns may 
properly be applied the following are a few of the notably 
handsome plants which are easy to manage: 


DICKSONIA ANTARCTICA.—This is one of the most widely 
known of its class, and deservedly so, for, though specially 
interesting when it has attained large size, it is also remark- 
ably handsome while small. It has tripinnate leaves of dark 
green color, the upper side being quite glossy while the lower 
is much lighter in color. In Australia it sometimes attains a 
height of thirty to thirty-five feet, and is crowned with a ma- 
jestic head of fronds that are ten to twelve feet in length. 
Many stems, some of them of quite large size, have been im- 
ported from time to time, and among these may be mentioned 
some nice plants about ten feet in height, which can now be 
seen in Horticultural Hall, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 
These have been established there for several years, and are 
now a marked feature of the Fern-house. 


D. SQUARROSA.—This is much smalier than the preceding 
and forms a more slender stem, which has the peculiarity of 
sometimes branching when old by means of young plants 
formed on the stem. It produces fronds from three to six 
feet long and somewhat rigid in habit, so that they stand out 
at right angles to the stem. The fronds are tripinnate and 
dark green. 


D. SCHIEDEI.—This most graceful Fern may be more easily 
recognized by many under its old name of C7zbotium Schiedet, 
and it is one of the most attractive and elegant Tree Ferns in 
cultivation. It makes a stem but slowly, and consequently is 
not likely to outgrow its quarters in that respect very soon, 
but the fronds are very large, often reaching a length of ten 
feet or more. They are bipinnate, the pinnules being long and 
pendulous, light green above and glaucous beneath, and the 
crown of the plant as well as the stipes are thickly covered 
with long silky brown hairs. 


THE ALSOPHILAS comprise another fine group of arborescent 
Ferns, many of which are quite large growers, and several of 
them suitable for cool-house culture. The most widely known of 
this genus is A. australis, a fine greenhouse Fern, with bipin- 
nate fronds that sometimes attain a length of twenty-five to 
thirty feet. It is a rapid grower and requires an abundance of 
water, especially if placed out-doors in the summer, for which 
purpose it is well adapted if it is placed where it can be pro- 
tected from the sun. 
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A. ACULEATA.—This is a smaller Fern, with a stem some 
five or six feet in height, armed with long, sharp thorns, as are 
also the stipes. Its fronds are tripinnate, and of a size pro- 
portionate to thatof the stem. Itcomes from tropical America, 
and makes better growth when cultivated in a warm house. 

A. EXCELSA is another of the large species, and reaches a 
height of thirty feet. It bears some resemblance to A. aus- 
tralis in general outline, but is even more hardy than that fine 
species. Its fronds have much substance, and it may be used 
out-of-doors in summer, as well as for house-decoration. 

A. REBECC# is of much nore recent introduction than those 
named above. It is a cool-house species from Australia. Its 
fronds are bipinnate and dark green in color, and the plant 
attains a height of about eight feet. 

THE CYATHEAS include such good plants as C. dealbata, 
with large fronds that are quite finely cut and almost white 
beneath ; C. medullaris, a very large Fern, with fronds ten to 
twelve feet long, stipes almost black, and the crown of the 
plant covered with black chaffy hairs; a good plant for cool 
treatment; C. Dregei and C. princeps. 

As has been said, young plants of Dicksonia antarctica are 
Suitable for even a Fern-house of very modest dimensions, 
but there are small Tree-ferns besides well suited to small 
houses. Some of the best of these are Bleechium Brasiliense, 
Lomaria gibba and L. cycadoides. W. H. Taplin. 


Holmesburg, Pa. 


Clianthus Dampieri. 


a plant, also known as the Australian Glory-pea, is a 
truly beautiful one when in flower, but, as is well-known 
to all who have attempted its cultivation, there could scarcely 
be a more fickle subject. Much has been written on the 
treatment of this plant, and, curiously enough, those who 
have succeeded with it are all equally emphatic in com- 
mending their several methods, which, it is hardly necessary 
to add, are widely different. It is not because I have discov- 
ered any new way of treating this plant, but from the fact that 
seeds were sown last September in a cool greenhouse, and a 
plant produced therefrom is now in flower, that lam tempted 
to record the fact that others may do likewise. The seeds 
were few in number, and were sown in a four-inch pot, and 
when the pot was full of roots the ball of soil, without any dis- 
turbance, was shifted into a six-inch pot, and as red spider 
does not seem to have attacked the plant, it is still in good 
health, and other flowers are showing for future display. To 
those unacquainted with the plant, it may be well to explain 
that the prevailing color of the flower is bright red, the lower 
part or keel bearing a strong resemblance to a lobster’s claw, 
to which it has often been likened. The upper half of the 
flower is almost black, with a small blotch of white. This is 
the typical plant. There is also a variety known as C. margi- 
natus, in which the color of the claw is white, margined with 
red, giving the plant a most distinct appearance. An excellent 
colored figure of this variety appeared in the London Garden 
a year ago. It appears that Louis Viewig, of Quedlinburg, 
Prussia, has hit upon the plan of grafting C. Dampierz upon 
the much hardier and more easily grown C. punicens, which 
gives ita much better constitution and longer life. Grafted 
plants are offered at very low prices, and should be worth the 
notice of some of our enterprising nurserymen and seedsmen. 
It may also be remarked that the white-margined variety 
has been named ‘Deutsche Flagge,” the colors being red, 
white and black. Those who attempt the cultivation of the 
Clianthus sheuld use light soil composed of loam, leaf-mold, 
a little charcoal, and enough sand to make the soil porous, 
and when potting it on they should take care not to injure a 
single root-fibre. Gareful attention also should be given to the 
watering. Clianthus punicens is itself a very beautiful plant. 
Years ago I remember to have seen a fine plant growing out- 
of-doors in a sheltered position on a south wall, which every 
summer flowered profusely, and was a beautiful object. C. 
punicens could not be grown herein New England in this way, 
but is well worth trying in a greenhouse, however limited the 
space, as it could be planted out and trained up the rafters, 
and if freely syringed red spider could be kept away much more 
easily than would be the case with C. Damier, the foliage of 
the latter being densely clothed with a woolly covering, and 
therefore an excellent refuge for this minute pest. 

South Lancaster, Mass. OQ. 


Chrysanthemums.—Mine are now well established in three- 
inch pots, and are breaking after the first stop. I shall repot 
about the 20th of March into six-inch pots, and about the first 
of April shall remove into a cold frame, which will be kept 
only warm enough to be frost-proof. My plants are thus kept 
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healthy and stocky, and are thoroughly hardened by the time 
I put them into ten-inch and twelve-inch pots, the final size, in 
May. For the last shift I use {good heavy loam, previously 
enriched, with asprinkling of oyster-shells, as our soilis almost 
devoid of lime; coal ashes answer just as well. I return the 
plants to the frames so as to be able to cover them with 
sashes in case of heavy rain, which soddens and sours the soil. 

Wellesley, Mass. Ths JD), IEE, 

Lilium Wallichianum superbum.—The introduction of this 
superb Lily will again call attention to that group of Indian 
Lilies of which Z. Nepalense, L. Neilgherrense and L. Philippin- 
ense are representatives. Itis well known to cultivators of Lilies 
that the members of this group have always been difficult to 
manage, the trouble being that they are very excitable, deli- 
cate in growth, and make but few roots. From information I 
have just received it is evident that this new variety of Z. Wa/- 
lichianum does not manifest the weakness of its relatives. A 
plant which grows six feet high and carries eleven flowers and 
requires scarcely any support, is certainly a vigorous one and 
different from the ordinary run of Indian Lilies. It must be 
borne in mind that this group will not endure rough treat- 
ment, and demands the protection of a greenhouse from Sep- 
tember to May. If L. Wallichianum superbum ever gets cheap 
enough for florists to grow in quantity, what a magnificent 
Easter Lily it will be! The coloring of its immense trumpet- 
shaped flowers is most beautiful—a rich golden yellow and 
white inside, bronzy brown and white on the outside. 

The type, Z. Wallichianum, was introduced into England 


forty years ago. 
Pearl River, N. Y. Fohn Thorpe. 


Euphorbia jacquinizefolia.—This useful old plant, with its long 
slender sprays of rich crimson flowers, is very ornamental in 
the greenhouse now, and for cut flowers it is unsurpassed. It 
does well with the same treatment as that given to the Poin- 
settia ; in fact, 1 grow the two on the same bench and treat 
them exactly alike, except that the Euphorbia is not cut back 
quite so severely as the Poinsettia, although, while growing, | 
pinch it back quite freely to make it more bushy. 


Chorizema cordatum.—This is a showy greenhouse plant 
with Pea-shaped flowers, colored orange and red, and pro- 
duced freely in long texminal racemes. It flowers in early 
spring, and delights in a light rich soil, with plenty of water 
while growing. When it has made its growth it should be 
kept a little drier until fall, with abundant sunshine to ripen 
the wood. When repotted in autumn it should be cut back 
quite severely and set in a warm, sunny position. As soonas 
the new growth begins a good supply of water will again be 


required. 
Maywood, N. J. Fie So Le 


Correspondence. 
The Wissahickon Woods. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The articles that have appeared in GARDEN AND For- 
EST from time to time, on communal forests, and the care and 
management of municipal forests, have been instructive and 
interesting to American readers. The land tenure here is so 
different from that prevailing in Europe that it might be very 
difficult, if not impossible, for the Government to own and cul- 
tivate land in the older states. If the Government undertook 
to buy the holdings of the people a great expenditure of money 
must be made. 

All municipalities require open-air spaces. Philadelphia en- 
joys excellent facilities in this respect. Fairmount Park was 
created (1) for the protection of the water-supply of the city, (2) 
for the maintenance and preservation of pastoral scenery, and 
(3) as a pleasure resort. Philadelphia’s only available water- 
supply is derived from the Schuylkill River. Pumpingstations 
and subsidence reservoirs have been constructed from time to 
time to utilize this supply. The growth of the city along the 
river front, and the erection of large woolen and cotton works, 
have seriously impaired the supply. The present Fairmount 
Park was secured as a preventive measure against the pollu- 
tion of the streams within the county limits. Two thousand 
seven hundred acres of land were thus set aside; still the 
purity of the water was found to be below the standard. The 
cause was sought for. The Wissahickon, the main affluent of 
the Schuylkill within the county limits, was found at fault. A 
belt of land five miles long on either side of the stream was 
secured. All the mills, nearly twenty in number, were pur- 
chased and removed. 


‘ 
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The Wissahickon is one of the most romantic of American 
streams. Theslopes on each side are high and abrupt. ‘“Self- 
guarded by these rock battlements, it retains that primeval 
character, in which, let us hope, it will always be preserved. 
Along its banks trees and vines hang down to the water’s edge, 
and numerous springs drip from the rocks. Its unbroken 
quiet, its dense woodland, its Pine-crowned hills, its sunless 
recesses and sense of separation from the outer world, contrast 
strongly with the broad meadows, the open-flowing river, and 
the bright sunshine, which characterizes the adjacent region. 
It is a chosen spot.” 

If left open to the public as it now is, without adequate police 
supervision, its natural beauty must soon fade. The younger 
growth will be tramped down, and in a few years its charm 
will be gone. A systematic care of these densely wooded 
hills, and a wise financial management, will preserve this most 
natural of all spots to the country forever. A large amountof 
the present growth has reached maturity. A careful and 
scientific thinning might be of the greatest advantage. Some 
system might be carried on ; regeneration under shelter wood, 
either in compartments or single trees, or a combination of 
seedling and coppice forest. At the present time, when a tree 
falls, that is the end; no other tree takes its place. This should 
not be so, for in a very few years there will be no woodland 
left. 

If we can profit by European experience, this forest might be 
so managed as to pay the expenses of its maintenance. Mr. 
Pinchot, in his excellent article in GARDEN AND FOREST (vol. 
ili., p. 398), Says: ‘‘ But the interest of the citizens of Zurich in 
the Sihlwald is far from being centred in the substantial return 
which it makes to the city treasury. Its second interest lies in 
the qualities of a great city park, which it unquestionably pre- 
sents. It has been the wise policy of Herr Meister to main- 
tain throughout the forest a network of well-kept roads and 
paths, to place occasional benches along them, to keep the 
beauty of the landscape unharmed, and in general to make 
the Sihlwald thoroughly and pleasantly accessible. In so doing 
he has secured its future by demonstrating to the people the 
utility and value of their ownership. The question naturally 
arises whether the multiform advantages to be derived from 
such a city forest in Switzerland might not be enjoyed in 
America?” 

Why not make the Wissahickon woods the municipal forest 
of the city of Philadelphia? Let it become the first American 
Sihlwald. It will be of inestimable advantage to the city. The 
water-supply will remain pure, and it will yield a revenue large 
enough to meet the expenditures for maintenance and salaries 
of expert foresters. A great advantage would be gained even 
if no surplus is derived. By united action on the part of tle 
people the city fathers might no doubt be convinced of the 
benefit to be derived from such a forest. A great expenditure 
need not be made at first, and in a few years the forest might 
become self-supporting. A demonstration here of the advan- 
tages derived from a scientific supervision of a municipal for- 
est would not only prove a blessing to Philadelphia, but might 
serve as a stimulus to similar movements throughout the 


country. 
Philadelphia, Pa. F. W. Harshberger. 


Winter Flowers in California. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The few words from Mr. Purdy in your last issue 
prompt me to send some notes of the plants that are blooming 
in my yard this last day of winter. There are eighty-eight in 
all, and since New Year’s on almost any day fifty plants might 
have been counted in flower, though only in a few cases freely 
blooming. The finest single plant at present is Doronicum 
Caucasicum, with the clear yellow of its ray and disk, and the 
fresh pale green of its leaves. After this comes Awdrietia 
purpurea, then Triteleia uniflora with its variety Alba, and 
a white-flowering Allium, which I suppose to be A. Weafolz- 
Zanum. Another mass of white is made by a wide-spreading 
lberis sempervirens and a group of Empress Candytuft, while 
Phlox subulata, with its white variety thrown into contact, 
spreads over the ground like heavy splashes of color from a 
brush, and makesa pretty edging to several beds. Phlox amena, 
slightly taller than P. swbudata, would doubtless make quite as 
attractive a plantas the latter, but the specimen I have has 
not had time to grow so as to exhibit its full value. Lodelia 


Eyinus and the Heliotropes are flowering with nothing . 


but the eaves of a gable to protect them. There is always 
sufficient frost here to kill these plants when exposed. This 
winter, however, has been a mild one, no snow appearing 
on either of the ridge-walls that enclose our valley until this 
month, and then only upon the highest elevation of the one to 
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thé eastward, Mount Hamilton, the site of the Lick Observatory. 
This forbearance on the part of the weather has perhaps saved 
a rectangular mass of thirty by thirty-six inches of Wahernia 
odorata, just now completely covered with buds. This plant is 
really a trailer, and, it seems to me, would appear well falling 
over a wall, ordown a stony incline. The Hellebore does well 
here without protection, and many kinds of Oxalis would cer- 
tainly pass the winter unharmed. One plant ot O. cernua was 
somewhat affected by frost last month, but has now nearly re- 
covered, while other plants of the same species seem not to 
have been touched. Teucrium frutescens is a beautiful plant 
of a gray-green aspect, the upper part of its leaves very dark 
green, the lower part, with the stems, silvery, and the flowers 
pale blue. Over the plant I have is cast the spray and golden 
balls of a variegated Coronilla glauca, and the combination 
is not inharmonious. 

Six of the plants in flower, the Ox-eye Daisy being one of 
them, merely show a few flowers, probably left over from the 
previous season, but all the rest are making their regular 
spring display. Several plants are already out of flower—the 
white and yellow Crocus, the Snowdrop, Winter Aconite and 
Phlox procumbens, while the Narcissi are rushing rapidly 
through their too short season. 

With favorable weather Alyssum Wiersbeckiz will, within a 
week, eclipse all other yellows with its abundant bloom, and 
the Peach, whose branches touch the house-wall, will have 
every twig decorated with rosy blossoms. This Peach-tree 
loses all of its leaves by a fungal, or insect attack, early in the 
spring, and is afterward reclothed, the second dress being re- 
tained well into winter, and the last leaves falling unfaded 
about the first of January. 

One word is needed for the Correa, which is now seen at its 
best. A lady, who yesterday saw it for the first time, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Why, itis really finer than the Fuchsia,” and she came, 
too, from Santa Cruz, where the Fuchsia ranks with the showiest 
of the garden shrubs, and is a year-long bloomer. Though 
my specimen was bought for C. a/éa, it is clearly not that 
species, as its flowers are pendent, rose-colored without, 
paler within, and its truncate calyx, though with a some- 
what irregular border, has no distinct teeth. The flowers of C. 
speciosa are erect, and the pendent ones of C. vivens are 
green, while C. pulchella has scarlet flowers, so that it is 
hard to identify my plant. But, whatever its name, its beauty is 
something to be thankful for during these last winter days 


even in California. 
Santa Clara, Cal. B. P. Leeds. 


An Ancient Sunflower. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—My horticultural dictionary tells me that the Sunflow- 
ers are ‘natives for the most part of North America, although 
afew are foundin Peruand Chili.” Yet in an article bya learned 
German author, recently published in the Deutsche Rundschau, 
I read that there is a window in the apse of the Church of St. 
Remy, at Rheims, which dates from the twelfth century, and 
on which the Virgin Mary and St. John are represented stand- 
ing beside the cross and wearing halos, around whose outer 
edges are pictured flowers of the Helianthus, ‘all turning 
toward the Saviour, their true sun.” Can you tell me what 
flower it may be which thus resembles the Helianthus closely 
enough to be mistaken for it and could have been familiar to 
Frenchmen of the twelfth century? I cannot believe that the 
writer can have mistaken for a glass-painting of so archaic a 
period as the twelfth century one produced at the much later 
time when, it seems, the true Sunflowers were introduced into 


Europe. 
Philadelphia. LE ETA Gs 


Periodical Literature. 


An article on ‘‘ The Flora of the Desert of Atacama,” written 
by Mr. Thomas Morong and published in the February AzZ/e- 
tin of the Torrey Botanical Clué,is especially interesting to the 
general reader from the facts it gives with regard to the way 
in which Nature adapts her products for life under the most 
unfavorable conditions. ‘‘It seems,” says the author, ‘like a 
contradiction in terms to speak of a desert vegetation, and 
especially one upon a territory so bleak and desolate as the 
Atacama, which is distinguished by the number of its hide- 
ously barren hills of rock and its sandy wastes. And yet this 
desert bears a flora quite extensive and very interesting in its 
character. Over 500 species of plants have been gathered ~ 
within its borders, and probably as many more might be de- 
tected upon a close research. One naturally wonders by what 
chance such a flora can be brought into existence and how it 
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can live after being once started. In explanation, it must be 
said that this region is not absolutely rainless, although it is 
nearly so. There is an occasional winter rain, or rarely two or 
three showers in the course of a winter, occurring at long 
intervals. Generally such rains are barely enough to moisten 
the ground, but that little is sufficient to cause the seeds, which 
are lying dormant in the sand, or the bulbs beneath the ground, 
to germinate. Once up, the seedling is kept alive by the dews 
which fall nightly upon the earth, and by the mists that hang 
around the hills every morning in the winter and spring-time. 
In this way these growths obtain moisture enough to enable 
them to reach maturity. Besides this the Atacaman plants 
have acquired several peculiarities which admirably adapt 
them to their conditions of life. One of these lies in the power 
of the seeds to live for many years in the dry sand without 
germinating. They have been known to retain their vitality 
for ten years and then to sprout at the touch of rain.” Micro- 
scopic investigations show that such seeds have a ‘special 
weather-protection.” They prove in every case to have “ un- 
usually thick walls and a copious supply of albumen around 
the embryo. .... While seeds are thus fortified against 
protracted drought, tubers and bulbs are equally well equipped 
by the large amount of water or milk which they store up. I 
found many of the bulbs that I collected so full of juice that I 
could squeeze it out in astream by hand. Another peculiarity 
of the herbaceous flora evidently acquired is the early age at 
which the plants begin to flower and fructify. As if aware 
that they have only an ephemeral life, and that what they have 
to do must be done quickly, they are scarcely above ground 
before they put forth blossoms. Many species may be seen in 
flower when hardly an inch in height, and go on flowering un- 
til they reach the stature of two or three feet—if they can sur- 
vive so long, I was continually deceived by this habit, natu- 
rally supposing that the wee things must be different in species 
from the plants that I had seen elsewhere only as tall and 
robust when in flower. A little more experience, however, 
convinced me that these Liliputians were merely taking time 
by the forelock. 

«Stillanother adaptation is the extraordinary number of seeds 
formed by many plants and scattered over the soil in which 
they grow. This habit is not confined to species which usu- 
ally yield great numbers of seeds, but seems common to all 
the desert flora. Thusa little Violet which seldom attains a 
height of three inches, common about Caldera, often exhibits 
from thirty to forty pods full of seeds upon a single plant. 

“One other apparent adaptation deserves mention. Itissaid 
that a majority of the desert plants are shrubs, or, at least, are 
suffruticose, and this accords with my own observation. I 
found that such growths are in the habit of shedding their 
leaves in the summer instead of winter, thus reversing the 
ordinary process of nature. By this means they reduce their 
vital expenditure to a minimum at a season when they need 
to husband their utmost strength in order to resist continued 
dryness. This leaves them free to exert their full powers ata 
period when they are most likely to imbibe the revivifying 
moisture. Aided in this by their thick, long and knotty roots, 
and close, non-evaporating bark, these shrubs, which seem to 
be nothing but dead stocks in the summer, can withstand even 
several years of drought.” 

Many of the desert plants which Mr. Morong describes are 
curiously grotesque in habit, but bear very beautiful flowers. 
Such is Cynanctum viride, an Asclepiadaceous shrub which 
lies close against the sides of rocks; ‘‘the stock, which man- 
ages to survive the summer, is short and stumpy, with a thick 
head like an old Pollard Willow, from which it sends out new 
green shoots whenever the winter rain falls.” An Evening 
Primrose (Gxothera Coguimbensis) commences to flower 
“when not much larger than a needle, continuing the process 
till it is two feet high.” A Calendrinia is commonly called the 
“‘Guanaco’s foot,” from the resemblance of its leaves in shape 
to the hoof of the animal; ‘‘ this elegant flower throws up a 
tall branching stem, each branch bearing on long naked pe- 
duncles several large and brilliant purple blossoms, a con- 
spicuous object upon the desert. . . . Inclumps around which 
the sand is often heaped in ridges as if against a wall occurred 
an odd-looking, yellow-flowered shrub of the Agocynece 
(Skytanthus acutus), popularly named Cwerno de cabra, or 
Goat's horn, from the singular habit which its long, pointed 
follicles have of twisting themselves into the shape of a pair 
of goat’s horns. The resemblance is so exact that every one 
calls them by that name at first sight. In similar situations is 
found an Ephedra, vulgarly ‘ Pingo-pingo,’ the naked sharp- 
pronged stems‘of which seem just in place in such a region. 
We frequently rode through mounds of sand in which clumps 
of these two shrubs were completely buried.” 
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The Cacti of this region, says Mr. Morong, are among the 
most curious he had ever seen. ‘‘The most noticeable of all 
belongs to a genus created by Philippi, and is, I believe, con- 
fined to this desert, named Lulychnia brevifiora, \t throws up 
from a cluster of roots numerous columnar stalks about as 
large in diameter as a man’s arm, and armed with innumera- 
ble long, unequal, needle-like spines. The flower is on the 
summit of the stalk, not unlile alarge cup in aspect, the lower 
part of which is covered with crinkly velvet hairs of a lavender 
hue, above which rises a single row of stiff white petals, in- 
cluding a host of delicate stamens. Another Cactus of the . 
Melon variety, not over eight inches high, and not unlike a 
pineapple in shape, has its spines twisted about the stem, so 
that they resemble a bird’s nest, inside of which the small red 
flowers hide like eggs.” An Alstroemeria, ‘‘ which exhibited 
great lilac flowers, the petals streaked with blue veins and yel- 
low blotches” ; a shrubby Euphorbia, five or six feet in height, 
with large white flowers and an excessive amount of milky 
juice; a delicate vine, 7ropa@olum tricolor, “which climbs 
upon shrubs in thick masses, profusely decorated with spurred 
corollas, whose bright tints of orange, red and blue offera 
standing invitation to all the humming-birds that live in its 
vicinity,” and Euphorbia Copiapina are among the other in- 
teresting plants described as inhabiting different parts of the 
Peruvian desert. The last-named “has a multitude of short 
stems which rise directly from a huge underground tuber, and 
lie in a circle upon the ground. The stems, leaves and flowers 
are lurid in hue, as if burnt by a tropical sun, and the tuber, in 
aspect much like a big turnip, is full of milk. Other things 
might perish in that rainless climate, but such a tuber would 
be preserved for many years in the dry sand.” 


Notes. 


Stachys tuberifera, the Chinese vegetable introduced a few 
years ago, is said to be growing in favor where it has been 
tried in England. 


We have received an excellent photograph of a striking 
variety of Dendrobium nobile which is now in bloom in the 
houses of Mr. Charles J. Carpinder, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. Its flowers are said to be much larger than those of 
the type, and the coloring is remarkably distinct and beautiful. 


The cultivation of the Pecan is said to be increasing in 
Texas every year. A farmer near Fort Worth has just planted 
a grove of forty acres. The demand for the best variety of 
Texan nuts seems to be unlimited, and the trees will probably 
grow much more rapidly under cultivation than they do when 
left wild. Single trees have been known to earn for their 
owners from $40 to $80 a year. 


In his famous “‘ Natural History of Selborne,” first published 
in 1789, Gilbert White speaks of a vast increase in the produc- 
tion and consumption of vegetables as having occurred within 
the memory of people then but middle-aged, and he adds: 
«Potatoes have prevailed in this little district by means of pre- 
miums within these twenty years only, and are much esteemed 
here now by the poor, who would scarcely have ventured to 
taste them in the last reign.” 


According to Mr. S. D. Willard, the best-paying Pears during 
two years past have been the Bartlett, Duchess and Kieffer, the 
latter excelling allasa profitable orchard sort. One grower with 
214 trees on little more than an acre received a total of more 
than $3,000 for three successful crops, and this last season’s 
yield brought $1,313.50. No pear is more rapidly gaining 
favor as a canning fruit, its elegant appearance always giving 
ita good sale. So far the tree has been free from blight. 


The memorial stones in Japanese grave-yards, says Sir 
Edwin Arnold, stand very close together, for, as a rule, only 
the ashes of the dead are interred. On the stone are inscribed 
not the names that had been borne in life, but some appella- 
tion, most often fancifully poetic, conferred by the priests after 
death. At the foot of the stone a little cup is hollowed out to 
contain water in case the spirit should return and wish to 
drink ; and on either side stands a Bamboo joint containing 
sprigs of the Shzkimi or Evergreen Anise (llicium religiosum). 


At a small party given recently in Indianapolis, the /zdian- 
apolis Tribune says that the hostess departed from the cus- 
tomary serving of ices in glasses, and had them in real calla 
lilies. The large spadix was removed and the flower con- 
tained quite as much ice as the ordinary receptacle. When 
the cup so filled was laid on an exquisite plate the effect was 
very attractive. Callas filled with bunches of sweet English 
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violets make a beautiful decoration, when piled in pyramid 
form on the centre of a dinner-table. They are also equally 
pretty placed at each plate. 


The so-called “‘ military zone” which encircles Parisisa strip 
of ground about 2,500 feet in width lying between the outer 
base of the old fortifications and the populous suburbs which 
have grown up during recent years. No one is allowed to 
build upon this strip, and for the most part it is occupied by 
market-gardens, which play a large part in supplying food to 
the great city. Asits value for building purposes has, how- 
ever, become very great, and as the present military governor 
of Paris favors the erection of a new chain of forts beyond the 
suburbs, it is possible that these fertile gardens may soon give 
place to solid blocks of houses. 


The Fournal of Horticulture speaks a good word for Gypso- 
phila paniculata, not because it is a showy plant, but because 
of the value of its spray of minute flowers in giving lightness 
and elegance to bouquets. It is perfectly hardy here, making 
a long fleshy root, and when once established it will take care 
of itself for years. There are other kinds of perennial Gypso- 
philas which are valuable for this same purpose, and the little 
annual G. murals is also most useful. This last plant is par- 
ticularly suitable to use in small vases of Sweet Peas, as it 
seems to float about the flowers like a mist, and adds to their 
color an airy grace which can be secured in no other way. 


“If the art of gardening,” once wrote the poet Schiller, “‘is 
at last to turn back from her extravagances and rest with her 
other sisters, it is, above everything, necessary to have clearly 
before you what you require. . . . If this is done, there will be 
found, in all probability, a very good middle course between 
the formality of French gardening taste and the lawless free- 
dom of the so-called English style. . . . It is certainly tasteless 
and inconsistent to desire to encompass the world with a gar- 
den-wall, but very practicable and reasonable to makeagarden, 
satisfying all the demands of a good husbandman into a whole 
which shall seem characteristic alike to the eye, the heart an 
the understanding.” 


In the ‘“‘Thoughts” of the French writer Joubert, published 
near the beginning of this century, we read the following intel- 
ligent comment upon the desirability of introducing at times a 
formal element into gardening art: ‘‘When a regular building 
commands the garden which surrounds it, it ought, so to say, 
to radiate regularity by throwing itself round itself to all dis- 
tances whence it can be easily seen. “It is a centre, and the 
centre ought to be in harmony with all points of the circum- 
ference, which is itself nothing but the development of a cen- 
tral point.” There is a little exaggeration in the phrase which 
follows, yet we have seen instances where it would not be too 
severe: ‘‘ Those irregular gardens,” says Joubert, ‘“ which we 
call English gardens, require a labyrinth for the dwelling.” 


Last week the Judiciary Committee of the Senate of the state 
of Massachusetts gave a hearing to the advocates of the bill for 
the Preservation of Beautiful and Historic Places upon which 
we have before commented. Strong addresses were made in 
favor of the bill, and it received a hearty endorsement from 
the Appalachian Club, the State Horticultural Society and 
many eminent men and women. Ai letter was read from the 
poet Whittier, who said: ‘“‘The movement is made none too 
soon. Barbarism, vandalism and greed have had their own 
bad way too long, and have done, and are still doing, irrepara- 
ble mischief. Access to our seaboard is becoming difficult. 
Some of our best beaches are desecrated. Poison water gas 
is killing fine old shade-trees in our villages. Itis time to call 
a halt.” 


Special Agent Andrew Cauldwell writes to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office that the Trustees of the 
“ Kaweah Colony” have been arrested for cutting timber in 
the Sequoia National Park created under Acts of Congress last 
year. Owing to the heavy snow-storms no trees have been 
cut since the first of December, but there is a possibility that 
operations will be renewed when the snow melts. The Agent 
has had copies of the rules for the government of these reser- 
vations posted in conspicuous places on all the roads leading 
to them, and he proniises to use every means in his power to 
protect them from trespass until a guard from the army can be 
stationed there. The trial of the arrested trespassers takes 
place next month, and if they are proved guilty their prompt 
conviction would probably prevent any further depredation 
upon the timber of these reservations. 


An English correspondent writes that ARAododendron arbo- 
reum, K. grande (argenteum) and Rk. Nilagericum are now mag- 
nificently in flower at Kew. The first-named is represented by 
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a pyramid of foliage twelve feet high, studded with hundreds 
of bunches of brilliant crimson flowers; R. grande torms a 
tall flat-topped shrub or small tree, with large leaves, silvery on 
the under side, and huge trusses of large bell-flowers, which 
are rose-red in bud, ivory white when open, with a blotch of 
dull crimson at the bottom of the bell. &. Wilagiricum is like 
L. arboreum, but the flowers are rose-colored. Camellia re- 
ticulata is again a gorgeous picture of flowers, the fog having 
made no apparent difference to this species, although the gar- 
den Camellias have suffered more or less severely from its 
effects. There is no Camellia equal to this for ornament, all 
the others looking stiff and artificial in comparison. 


The expression of a desire to own ‘‘a small house anda 
large garden” has been attributed to many writers, but the 
credit really belongs to Abraham Cowley, who lived from 1618 
to 1667. In a letter to John Evelyn he wrote: ‘I never had 
any other desire so strong, and so like to covetousness, as that 
one which I have had always, that I might be master at last of 
a small house and a large garden, with very moderate conve- 
niences joined to them, and there dedicate the remainder of 
my life only to the culture of them and the study of nature. 
But several accidents of my ill fortune have disappointed me 
hitherto, and do still, of that felicity; for though I have made 
the first and hardest step to it, by abandoning all ambitions and 
hopes in this world, and by retiring from the noise of all busi- 
ness and almost all company, yet I stick still in the inn of a 
hired house and garden among weeds and rubbish; and with- 
out that pleasantest woric of human industry, the improve- 
ment of something which we call (not very properly, but yet 
we call) ourown. Iam gone out from Sodom, but I am not 
yet arrived at my little Zoar.” 


The news comes very unexpectedly that Maximowicz, one 
of the most judicious and accomplished systematic botanists 
of our time, and the great authority on the plants of eastern 
Asia, died in St. Petersburg, where he was the keeper of the 
Imperial Gardens, on the 16th of last month. His career began 
many years ago with a long journey in Manchooria, of which 
he made a careful botanical examination. He published the 
botanical results of this journey in St. Petersburg in 1859 in a 
stout quarto volume under the title of Primite Flore Amu- 
rensis, with illustrations made from drawings by his own hand. 
Later, Maximowicz traveled in Japan, where he made large 
botanical collections which have been distributed among the 
principal herbaria of the world and have thrown the best light 
on the flora of that empire, which Maximowicz has studied 
assiduously for years with the intention of writing a compre- 
hensive Japanese Flora. A vast amount of preliminary inves- 
tigation was done toward this work which, however, Maxi- 
mowicz, overwhelmed with the richness of the collections 
which for years have been poured in upon him bya multitude 
of Russian travelers in the little-known regicns of central and 
western Asia and which no one else could work up so well, 
never saw his way to begin. His labors, however, in this field 
will lighten the burden of the botanist who undertakes to pre- 
pare a Flora of Japan and who will find the best sources of 


“information in the critical notes which Maximowicz has pub- 


lished from time to time since 1866 under the title of Dzag- 
noses Plantarum Novarum Faponie et Manchuria, and in 
which he has described many new species of plants and elab- 
orated many large and difficult genera. Other important 
works from his pen are monographs of the Rhododendrons, 
the Hydrangeas and the Buckthorns of eastern Asia. Maxi- 
mowicz wrote in Latin or German, but he was master of 
English as well, which, strangely enough, he learned on the 
Amour River, and the letters with which he favored his Ameri- 
can correspondents were remarkable for their terseness and 
accuracy of expression. His death leaves a serious gap in the 
small group of systematic botanists of the first class. 
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The Silver Maple. 


HE Silver Maple is one of the largest and most beau- 

tiful trees in a genus peculiar for the beauty of its 
species. To many people, perhaps, who know it only as 
a shade or street-tree, the Silver Maple does not always 
appear to be a handsome or desirable tree. Planted, as it 
has been very generally, for such purposes it often has a 
weak and overgrown appearance, as if it had outgrown 
its strength ; the branches are brittle and easily broken by 
wind and snow, the foliage is often thin, and the leaves 
fall early. This is the Silver Maple to people who know 
it in towns only and who see a tree in the wrong place, 
and where all the conditions are unfavorable to the devel- 
opment of its beauty. There are trees, like the Scarlet 
Maple, the River Birch and our eastern Larch, which seem 
to flourish as well when they are placed in unnatural con- 
ditions of soil and surroundings as in the situations in 
which they grow naturally, and which thrive as well on 
a hillside asin their native swamps. ‘The Silver Maple 
is more fastidious. Unfortunately, it grows very rapidly, 
and even in unfavorable situations few trees will attain a 
greater height or a thicker stem in the first forty or fifty 
years of their existence. It is this rapidity of growth that 
has made the Silver Maple a favorite with people who are 
in a hurry to obtain immediate effects and do not care to 
look very far ahead; and at one time it was planted in 
the northern states, especially in cities and their suburbs, 
in immense numbers, without much regard being paid to 
the fitness of the position selected for it. 

The Silver Maple is an inhabitant of low, sandy river- 
banks, and it is on river-banks only or in low meadows 
that it displays its beauty; and the lover of trees, if 
he would see it at its best and would realize what the 
Silver Maple becomes when all conditions favor it, 
‘should float down one of the large streams which flow 
into the tributaries of the lower Ohio. Here may be seen 
the river-forests of the Mississippi-basin in their full rich- 
ness and beauty, and Maple-trees unequaled in majesty 
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and grace by those of any part of the world. In the rich 
alluvial soil which forms the low banks of such streams, 
the Silver Maple rises sometimes to the height of a hun- 
dred and twenty feet, with a trunk three or four feet in 
diameter. Ten or fifteen feet from the ground this divides 
usually into three or four stout, upright, secondary stems, 
which are destitute of branches for a considerable height 
above the division of the main trunk and then ultimately 
separate into many slender branches with slender, pendu- 
lous branchlets, the whole forming a wide and majestic 
head. The bark of the trunk on the old trees is bright 
reddish brown, more or less furrowed by deep, longitudi- 
nal fissures, while the surface separates easily into large, 
thin scales. On trunks of young trees and on the branches 
of old ones the bark is quite smooth and light gray, faintly 
tinged with red. The young branchlets are bright chest- 
nut-brown, with a smooth and lustrous surface, and are 
marked with large, pale spots. The winter-buds are rather 
small and are covered with bright red, imbricated scales, 
with a conspicuous fringe of pale hairs on the margins. 
The ample leaves are often six or seven inches in length, 
rather less in width, and are deeply five-lobed by narrow 
sinuses, with acute, irregularly toothed divisions, the middle 
division being often larger than the others and somewhat 
lobed. They are thin and membranaceous, and borne on 
long, slender, bright red petioles they dance with the 
slightest breath of wind, displaying in turn the bright and 
cheerful green of their upper surface and the silvery white- 
ness which clothes their lower surface. In autumn they 
turn pale yellow. 

The flowers of the Silver Maple, like those of our Red 
Maple, appear late in the winter, or in very early spring, 
long before the leaves ; they are produced in sessile axil- 
lary fascicles on the shoots of the previous year, or on 
short spur-like branchlets developed the year before from 
the wood of the preceding season. ‘The sterile and fertile 
flowers appear in separate clusters, sometimes together 
on the same tree, but more frequently on different trees. 
The buds from which they open are aggregated into com- 
pact clusters, and are covered with thick red and green 
scales fringed on the margin with long rusty brown hairs. 
The flowers are greenish yellow and have no petals; the 
calyx, which is five-lobed, is slightly hairy on the outer 
surface and is long and narrow in the sterile, and short 
and broad in the fertile flower. There are from three to 
seven stamens ; in the sterile flowers the slender filaments 
lengthen until they become two or three times as long as 
the “calyx when the pollen is discharged from the anthers, 
while in the fertile flowers the filaments do not lengthen 
after the bud opens, and the anthers wither or fall off with- 
out opening. The ovary, w hich is reduced to a minute 
point in the staminate flower, is covered with hairs. It is 
possible that perfect flowers with a fully developed ovary 
and stamens may be found, as such is the usual order of 
nature in the case of flowers which have become generally 
unisexual by the abortion of one of their organs, but if such 
flowers exist, they are uncommon. The ovary of the fer- 
tile flower develops into a large fruit with long broad 
wings, which are sometimes nearly straight and some- 
times shaped like a scythe. The fruit ripens at the end of 
a few weeks after the flowering period, if it is not destroyed 
by spring frosts, as is often the case, for the Silver Maple, 
enticed into opening its flower- buds by the succession of 
a few warm days in late winter, pays for its temerity with 
the loss of its fruit. Sometimes only one of the two samara, 
of which the fruit of the Maple is made up, is developed, 
and it is not an uncommon thing to find a tree producing 
one-sided fruit, the second and undeveloped ovary appear- 
ing as a rudiment at its base. The seed of the Silver Maple, 
if it happens to fall on moist open ground, germinates im- 
mediately, and produces plants which grow sometimes to 
be nearly a foot high before winter and strong enough to 
have in their favor the chances of surviving the hardships 
to which all seedling plants are subjected. In this habit of 
early flowering and quick development of the seed of 
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our Silver and Scarlet Maples, a habit which is peculiar 
to them, may be found, perhaps, a wise provision for 
their perpetuation. These two trees grow on low river- 
banks or in swamps—situations which are often submerged 
for a considerable part of every year, especially in winter 
and early spring. If the seeds of these trees ripened in the 
autumn, like the seeds of other Maples, and did not germi- 
nate until the following spring, they wouldrunaserious risk 
of being water-soaked and of losing their vitality. Now, 
however, they reach the ground at the very best period of 
the whole year for quick germination. The water has 
receded from about the trees, leaving a moist open surface, 
warm, but not yet baked by the sun of early summer. 
It is a question which we do not pretend to answer, 
whether these trees acquired this habit of ripening their 
seeds early in the summer in order to maintain their exist- 
ence in the low situations where they grow, or whether, 
the habit having. been previously acquired, they were 
gradually driven to the swamps because their seeds were 
unable to germinate on the drier uplands at the period of 
the year when it reached the ground and could only ger- 
minate in soil from which the water had recently receded, 
and was, therefore, full of moisture. 

The Silver Maple is widely distributed in eastern America ; 
it is found in the north from the valley of the St. John’s 
River, in New Brunswick, to southern Ontario, and extends 
southward to western Florida and westward to eastern 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and the Indian Territory. It is 
not found very near the Atlantic coast or in the high 
Appalachian Mountains. It is very common, however, 
west of the mountains throughout the Mississippi-valley, 
where it is one of the largest and most generally distributed 
of the river-trees. 

The Silver Maple is often called also the Soft Maple, a 
name which it owes, probably, to the brittleness of its 
slender branches, for the wood of this tree is not soft, but 
hard, strong, close-grained and valuable, furnishing excel- 
lent material for the floors of houses and for furniture. It 
was the Swedish traveler Kalm who first distinguished the 
Silver Maple, and sent it to his master, Linneeus, who 
named it Acer saccharinum, a name which has unfortu- 
nately become more associated with another of our Maples 
than with the tree to which it properly belongs. 

The Silver Maple has been cultivated in Europe since 
1725, and flourishes there not so well, perhaps, as on the 
banks of its native streams, but better than many of our 
American trees ; and in American and European nurseries 
a number of varieties with more or less cut or divided 
leaves, or with leaves blotched with yellow or with white, 
or with more or less pendulous branches, have appeared. 
None of these varieties, however, are very distinct or in any 
way materially better or more beautiful than the wild tree. 

The Silver Maple is a valuable tree in ornamental plant- 
ing only when it can be placed in deep, rich and moist 
meadow-land or by the banks of streams or lakes over 
which it can spread its long and graceful branches and 
display the beauty of its brilliant foliage. Its beauty asa 
meadow-tree is shown in the illustration on page 140, 
which represents a young planted tree, fifty or sixty feet in 
height, growing near Boston. 


The Value of Good Roads. 


N the issue of this journal for December 17th and 24th, 
1890, we gave some extracts from the report which Mr. J. 

B. Harrison, one of the Forestry Commissioners of New 
Hampshire, was about to present to the Legislature. These 
extracts set forth the value and functions of mountain-for- 
ests in relation to climate, soil and water-supply, as well 
as their use in furnishing beautiful scenery as an attraction 
for summer tourists. The broad prospects among the New 
Hampshire hills, as well as the pure air and clear flowing 
streams, with the game and fish in woods and waters, are 
just as truly natural wealth and sources of revenue as are 
fertile soil and abundant water-power. They invite sum- 
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mer travel, as similar attractions draw thousands of tour- 
ists every year to Norway and Switzerland. These re- 
sources, neglected as they are, brought visitors into New 
Hampshire in the year 1889 who left five millions of dol- 
lars in the state. If a genuine effort were put forth to 
heighten these attractions and make them available, there 
can be no doubt that these summer visitors could be in- 
creased manyfold. For the full utilization of these advan- 
tages good roads are essential, and on this point the 
Commissioners make some recommendations which we 
quote from the published report : 


If we had in our mountain regions as good roads and paths 
as have been constructed in European countries, whereby 
more of our mountain scenery could be brought to view, and 
more of our mountain passes, ravines, gorges and lakes be 
rendered accessible to the tourist, which are now known only 
to sportsmen, searchers for timber, and the bold climbers of 
the Appalachian Club, the large revenue from summer tour- 
ists might be doubled, quadrupled, or increased indefinitely. 
This greatinterest urgently calls for betterroads and paths than 
itnow has, andformore of them, so thatin time every mountain 
pass shall be accessible by a good highway, and every im- 
portant lake and summit, and other place of special interest, 
can at least be reached by an easy foot-path or bridle-path. 

This opinion has a basis other than that of mere sentiment. 
It rests upon the more solid ground of profitable utility. If 
properly constructed and cared for, such roads and paths 
would prove as remunerative as our average highways. 
When completed they would afford, in connection with those 
now in use, circuitous drives of great attractiveness, opening 
new areas to the lumberman, and new sites for mountain 
houses, and influencing summer visitors to prolong their 
sojourn in the state. 

If such highways were carefully projected and gradually 
constructed, at the rate of a few miles each year, their cost 
would not be burdensome, and they would eventually make 
known to the world the scenic treasures of our mountain 
region, many of which are still unknown and inaccessible to 
tourists. In these attractions New Hampshire has natural 
resources possessing a cash value as real as that of her water- 
falls or her soil; resources which she can and should develop 
for the benefit of the thousands of summer visitors who 
annually come within her borders, and for the pecuniary 
advantage of her own people. The last Legislature made 
seventeen different grants of money to aid in the construction 
and maintenance of public bridges and highways, mostly in 
the mountain regions, amounting to $20,700. It is important 
that there should be system and foresight in the expenditure 
of such appropriations. The Swiss and Norwegian roads, so 
inviting to tourists, have been planned with much care and 
built with great thoroughness. Their surfaces are hard, their 
grades are easy, and they are, in all respects, pleasant and 
safe for travelers. Thus made, they are more expensive at 
first, but in the end they are more economical, as well as 
much more satisfactory in use, than the mountain roads to 
which we are accustomed in New Hampshire. 


Memorial Trees. 


LEVEN years ago a man who had watched with great 
interest the development of Cornell University from its 
very beginning intimated his desire to present to it some 
memorial to express his interest and love for the institution. 
He had not the wealth, by means of which others had en- 
riched it with costly buildings, but he appreciated the 
beauty of trees, and he conceived the idea of manifesting 
his love for the University by planting a row of Elms along 
the eastern avenue of the campus. He was enabled to 
carry out his generous purpose, and the trees are already 
attaining noble proportions. The giver has passed away, 
but the gift promises to remain for many a year, a living 
witness to his generous spirit. At either end of the long 
line is a firmly bedded stone, upon which is chiseled the 
simple inscription, ‘‘Ostrander Elms. 1880.” 

May not this example stimulate other public-spirited- 
citizens to adorn their town-squares or village-streets with . 
beautiful and unobtrusive memorials of this character? 
In what more delicate and permanent form can a man of 
moderate means express his appreciation of the beautiful 
in nature, and his desire to bless those who are to come 
after him? 
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Recent Botanical Discoveries in China and 
Eastern Burma.—V. 


REHMANNIA.—An examination of the copious specimens of 
this ornamental genus, collected by Dr. Henry, led to an in- 
_ crease in the number of species, including two described for 
the first time, and the raising of 7. glutinosa, var. angulata, of 
Oliver, in Hooker’s “‘Icones Plantarum” (t. 1589), to specific 
rank, At the same time the forms are so numerous that 2. 
glutinosa, R. angulata, and what I take, from the description, 
to be R. Piasezkit of Maximowicz, are not quite satisfactorily 
definable from dried specimens ; and I am doubtful whether 
I have correctly referred 2. Chinensis, as figured in the Bofan- 
ical Magazine (t. 3653) and in the Botanical Register (t. 1960), 
to R. glutinosa. A comparison of the two figures cited reveals 
considerable difference in the coloring, which is of a kind that 
recalls the American genus Salpiglossis, of which it is no very 
distant relation. The plants figured differ from the wild dried 
specimens from north China in having more decidedly leafy 
flowering-stems—a result, probably, of cultivation. Both &. 
angulata and R. Piasezkii are usually taller-growing plants than 
R. glutinosa. Among the specimens referred to &. Pasezkii are 
some between two and three feet high, and, judging from 
their vigor, this species probably reaches as much as four feet 
in height under favorable conditions. On the other hand, it 
is sometimes reduced to a single flower; yet that flower is 
larger, with a wider corolla, than in any of the specimens of 
R. glutinosa. Some of the specimens are described as having 
white flowers, but one from the Ningpo District is said to 
have magenta flowers and to be an exceedingly showy plant. 
In shape and size—three inches long—the flowers remind one 
forcibly of those of Lophospermum scandens. R. angulata 
differs in the lobes and teeth of the leaves being pointed in- 
stead of rounded. The flowers are variously colored—red, 
scarlet and orange being combined in the same flowers. A 
very pretty plant of this affinity, which I have doubtingly re- 
ferred to Rehmannia, and called Oldhami, after its first discov- 
erer, comes from Formosa, where Mr. W. Hancock collected 
good flowering specimens in 1885. He found it growing on 
dripping rocks under the shade of coarse vegetation. It has 
light-colored flowers (judging from dried specimens only) with 
dark blotches on the lobes, and in size and shape they are 
much like those of a medium-sized Pentstemon. Finally, there 
is a remarkable new species which I have described under the 
name of FR. rupesiris, in allusion to its natural place of growth 
on the face of cliffs or rocks. It has been raised at Kew from 
seeds sent home by Dr. Henry, and it has been drawn for the 
Botanical Magazine, so its characteristics will soon be familiar 
to persons who see that periodical. &. rupestris ditfers con- 
spicuously from the other species in the thick leaves being 
clothed with a thick, white, woolly felt, which was strongly 
developed in the cultivated plant. Ina potitassumesa curious 
habit, putting forth thick fleshy branches which take a down- 
ward direction, concealing the pot. The yellow flowers of the 
cultivated plant were not so showy as those of the other spe- 
cies ; but one of the specimens is said to have had pink flow- 
ers. The Chinese name signifies -“ cliff-cabbage,” given to it 
probably on account of the large rosette formed by its broad 
radical leaves. From the foregoing notes it is manifest that 
the genus Rehmannia merits the attention of the gardener. 

CALORHABDOS.—A somewhat lengthy name, signifying 
beautiful rod, given first to a single Himalayan species ; and 
now five Chinese species are known, from dried specimens at 
least. Iam not aware that any species of Calorhabdos has 
ever been cultivated, but should they prove hardy, they are 

-promising plants for introduction in shrubberies and half- 
shaded situations. Botanically, they are closely related to the 
Veronicas ; in habit, they are mostly like the trailing Vinca 
minor , and four out of five of the Chinese species have the 
small white, pink, red or purple flowers crowded in short, 
catkin-like spikes, borne in the axils of the usually thick, cor- 
date or lanceolate, toothed, alternate leaves. A figure of C. 
latifolia is given in the ‘Index Flora Sinensis” (Fournal of the 
Linnean Society, xxvi., t. 4), which will afford a better idea of 
the type of plant than a long description. One of the Chinese 
species, C. axillaris, also inhabits Japan, and should be easily 
procured. 

PAULOWNIA.—The last member of the Scrophulariace I 
have to mention is the arboreous Paulownia Fortunet. This 
is not absolutely new to science, having been described by 
Seemann as long ago as 1867, from imperfect specimens 
collected by Robert Fortune, to whom we are indebted for so 
many beautiful plants from the far east. Seemann had only 
a portion of an inflorescence, bearing three or four flowers, 
and may therefore be excused for having referred it to the 
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Bignoniacee, under the name of Campsis Fortune. There 
are two such specimens in the Kew Herbarium ; one bore 
Seemann’s name, and the other was labeled Paulownia 
impertalis. With ample specimens from the two distant 
provinces of Kwangtung and Shantung, collected by the 
Rey. B. C. Henry, an American Missionary, and others, it was 
at once manifest that we had to do with a second species, 
differing from P. imperialis by its much elongated, cordate, 
almost caudate leaves, glabrous and smooth on the upper 
surface, and clothed with a very short, dense, white felt on the 
under surface ; and in the longer, more curved flowers. It is 
described as a tree twenty feet high, and would, probably, 
flourish better in North America than in England, where 
there is usually not sufficient sunshine to ripen the wood. 

W. Botting Hemsley. 


Kew. 


The Arborescent Yuccas of California. 


aie genus Yucca is represented in California by three spe- 
cies, neither of them, however, peculiar to the state. 

Indeed, they are the most northerly outliers of the genus, 

which has its greatest development in northern Mexico. 

Two of the three attain to the size of trees, Y. drevifolia be- 
ing the largest. It is wholly confined in California to the 
Mojave desert, of whose peculiar and interesting flora it is the 
most conspicuous member. On the north its limit is defined 
by the Tehatchipi Mountains, while the San Bernardino range 
confines it on the west. South and east its range extends be- 
yond the boundary of the state to the valley of the Virgen, in 
south-western Utah, and to the Colorado plateau of Arizona. 
All this great district is a parched desert, and here at elevations 
of from 3,000 to 5,000 feet above the séa, on gravelly slopes and 
mesas, Yucca brevifolia finds a congenial home. Intermixed 
with a scrubby Juniper (7. occidentalis), it covers many 
hundred square miles with straggling forests, whose gaunt 
aspect makes even more cheerless the arid and desolate re- 
gion they occupy. 

The trees reach the height of twenty, and even thirty feet, 
with a trunk diameter of over a foot. The upper third of the 
trunk is furnished with a number of contorted branches, which 
form an irregular and often grotesque head. The leaves are 
about eight inches long and half an inch wide, rough and very 
rigid, the edges serrulate, and the extremity armed with a 
spine. Only those at the ends of the branches show by their 
ashy green color that the tree is living; the older ones are 
closely reflexed to the branches and bleached by the sun. The 
lower portion of the trunk is bare and brown. 

Although this tree was noticed by Frémont in 1844 it was 
thirty years later before its flowers were made known. These 
were first observed by Dr. Parry in 1874 in southern Utah, and 
described by him in the American Naturalist for March of the 
succeeding year. 

They are produced near the ends of the branches in short 
and rather dense, sessile panicles. The perianth has none of 
the grace and elegance characteristic of the genus. The texture 
is thick and leathery, the color dirty white, and the narrow seg- 
ments are contusedly crowded. A disagreeable odor adds to 
the unattractiveness of the flower. April or May is the time of 
flowering, according as the season is early or late. 

The fruit is dry, with a somewhat spongiose pericarp, the 
withered remains of the perianth persisting at the base. Good 
specimens are four inches long and nearly two in diameter. 
Although truly indehiscent, the ripe fruit manifests a tendency 
to the capsular structure by the replacement at what would be 
the dissepiments of the thick texture of the pericarp by a thin 
membrane, which occasionally splits. They are opened here 
by birds, which are perhaps in search, not so much of the seed 
as of the larves which abundantly infest them. 

The seed has the black color and the flat, orbicular shape 
common in the genus. They are about a quarter of an inch 
in diameter and a line thick. The tree apparently produces 
its flowers every year, but is very irregular in perfecting its 
fruit, which is abundant in some seasons, but in others is an 
entire failure throughout large districts. In 1876 I traveled 
many miles through the Yucca-forests of the Mojave, finding 
but a single group of less than a dozen trees which had pro- 
duced fruit that year. 

The wood is coarsely fibrous, and is without any present 
economic value. It was at one time thought to be available 
as a material for paper fibre, and a factory was built in the 
desert, where it was prepared for shipment to England to be 
used for that purpose. The enterprise was apparently unsuc- 
cessful, and was soon abandoned. 

In Utah this tree is called the Joss, Josh or Joshua, a name 
probably given it by the Mormons, and the meaning and 
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derivation of which are alike unknown. It is more properly 
known in California as the Tree Yucca. It has nothing to 
recommend it for cultivation, and does not succeed even in 
the San Bernardino Valley, only a score of miles from its 
native home. 

Yucca baccata, the second arborescent species of the state, 
shares with several others the popular name of Spanish Bay- 
onette. The territory it occupies includes the region to which 
Yucca briarfolia is confined, and extends beyond it both east 
and west. In the former direction it reaches well into Texas, 
while in the latter it extends over most of the four southern 
counties of California. With this wider territorial range it also 
flourishes under a greater diversity of altitude and climate, but 
is, withal, strictly confined to the zone of aridity. It is reported 
to form extensive open forests insome parts of Texas ; but this 
is not the case in California, where it is solitary, or, at most, in 
small groups. It reaches its best development in the deserts, 
both as respects size and numbers. The trunksare either single, 
or two or more form a common base, andare from five to fifteen 
feet high and a little over six inches in diameter. The branches 
are few and short, and, like the trunks, clothed with the dead 
and reflexed leaves. Only those at the extremities are living, 
as is the case with most tree Yuccas. The leaves are two or 
three feet long and nearly two inches in width, and have on 
their edges a few coarse loose fibres. Sometimes the plant is 
acaulescent, but, perhaps, never truly so in mature specimens. 

The flowers are produced in the month of March, or even 
earlier, near the ends of the branches, in a nearly sessile, broad 
panicle. They are large, campanulate in Shape, of a white 
color, often shaded with purple, and of a peculiarly wax-like 
texture. They are very beautiful, either when seen in moss 
or more closely examined as individuals. Thus examined, they 
are found to derive an added elegance from the thick, snow- 
white filaments and ovary, the former tipped with bright yellow 
anthers, and the latter with the green stigmatic appendages. 

This Yucca seldom ripens its fruit in this region. It is bac- 
cate in structure, cylindrical, and four or five inches long when 
mature. It is said to be sweet and edible. The Indians obtain 
a coarse fibre by macerating the leaves, which they use to 
manufacture mats and cordage. In time it may come to be 
utilized by civilized man for similar purposes. Although pro- 
ducing a beautiful flower and growing readily in cultivation, it 
has little value for that purpose, because of the extreme slow- 
ness of its growth—many years, probably, being necessary for 
a plant to attain a blooming size. S. B. Parish. 


Plant Notes. 
The Fruit of Akebia quinata. 


HE handsome and hardy Japanese climbing plant, 

Akebia quinata, has become common in our gar- 
dens, where it is admired for its abundant dark green, 
digitate leaves, which are peculiarly noticeable in the late 
autumn and in the early winter, as they remain on the 
stems with little change of color until long after nearly 
all other deciduous plants have lost their foliage; and 
for the abundant and curiously formed rosy purple flow- 
ers. But very few people in this country or in Europe 
have ever seen the fruit of the Akebia or realize what 
a beautiful object it is. The illustration on page 137, 
made from a specimen which was produced last year in 
the Arnold Arboretum, will give an idea of the shape and 
size of the fruit, but will not, unfortunately, convey any 
idea of the beauty of its color. 

The flowers of Akebia are unisexual, but are produced 
together in the same pendulous raceme. The females, 
which vary in number from one to three on each raceme, 
are borne on long, slender pedicels from its base, and are 
two or three times as large as the males, which are more 
numerous and are collected together on very short pedi- 
cels at the apex of the raceme. The long stems of the 
female flowers cause them to hang with or below the 
males an arrangement which seems admirably suited to 
insure their fertilization by pollen carried from the adjoin- 
ing male flowers, either by the wind or by insects. But, 
for some reason or other, fruit is very rarely produced and 
only on certain individual plants which continue fruitful 
year after year, while other plants growing with them un- 
der exactly similar conditions remain barren. In 1864 
Akebia guinata produced fruit with the aid of artificial fer- 
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tilization in the arboretum at Segrez, in France, for the first 
time it was claimed in Europe, and a figure of it was after- 
ward published by Monsieur Lavallée in his Arboretum 
Segrezianum (t. 28). 

The first record of this plant having fruited in this coun- 
try appeared in the Gardeners’ Monthly in 1876 (xviii., 324), 
where it is stated that one of the two plants placed a few 
years previously by Mr. William M. Canby, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, in front of his house had produced fruit. Two 
years afterward fruit appeared on a plant in the garden 
of Captain H. D. Landis, at Chestnut Hill, near Philadel- 
phia (Gardeners’ Monthly, xx., 326) ; and plants are known 
on Long Island which have fruited every year for a num- 
ber of years, and the fruit has been exhibited at the county 
fairs on the island, as I have been informed by Mr. William 
Falconer, of Glen Cove, who sent the fruiting plant to the ar- 
boretum. It is part of a plantin Mr. Charles A. Dana’s gar- 
den, and was obtained by division. It is interesting that the 
fruitfulness of this individual appeared the year it was 
plantedin the arboretum. Mr. Canby writes: “ Therearetwo 
Akebia-vines growing over the porch in front of my house ; 
they have been there for nearly twenty years, and have 
had more or less fruit on them every year from the time 
they were well grown until this last year, when the flow- 
ers were destroyed by the late frosts. Very frequently 
there is no fruit, but usually each vine has from half a 
dozen to twenty each year. The baccee which develop 
are most frequently one, often two, less commonly three 
or four, and rarely five. In the latter case, when they be- 
come ripe and open, the whole object has a striking 
appearance. 

The fruit of Akebia is technically a berry or a collection 
of berries, slightly joined at the base, each developed from 
a free ovary. The individual berry is oblong, four to six 
inches long, cylindrical, and not unlike the fruit of the Pa- 
paw in shape. It is dark purple, mottled with a beautiful 
shade of blue, and covered with a glaucous bloom. ‘The 
flesh is thin and dry, and splits open when fully ripe on its 
inner face, disclosing a fleshy placental mass of semi- 
transparent whitish pulp, in which the showy black oval 
seeds are imbedded in great numbers. This is attached at 
the back by a line following the dorsal suture, and in 
drying rolls up. The cylindrical, pulpy mass is the 
edible part of the fruit, and is eaten in Japan ; it is insipid, 
however, and not very palatable, and Akebia-fruit will 
probably never be valued in this country except as an 
ornament. It is, however, so very showy that nursery- 
men should take advantage of the fruit-producing tendency 
of certain individuals and propagate from them rather 
than from those which are not fruitful. C.iS. 3S: 


Some Recent Portraits. 


|B ESUINES of the cone and foliage (t. 7162, 7163) of Ancepha- 
lartos Altensteinit open the March issue of the Botanical 
Magazine. Thisisa noble south African species said to be- 
come sometimes arborescent. The orange-brown cone pro- 
duced in the garden of Mr. W. H. Tillett, of Norwich, described 
as eighteen inches long and thirty inches in circumference, is 
extremely ornamental, as is the habit of the plant with its 
graceful pinnate leaves. 

Two species of Masdevallia are figured in this issue, JZ 
macrura (t. 7164) and MZ. punctata (t. 7165). The former is a 
discovery of Roezel’s in New Granada, and was described 
many years ago; the flowers are purple on the exterior, 
orange or yellow within, and remarkable for the presence of 
prominent nerves covered with numerous dark purple warts 
in the interior of the perianth. The narrow yellow tails of the 
sepals vary from four to six inches in length. Masdevallia 
punctata is a small plant with small orange-brown flowers, and 
is most nearly allied to M. swertigfolia, belonging to a small 
group of the genus in which the lip is superior. The native 
country of this plant is unknown, although it is supposed to 
be from the mountainous regions of New Granada. The re- 
maining plate is devoted to Clematis Stanleyii, already figured 
in our columns. 

A fruiting branch, with figures of the scales and a section 
of the leaf of the beautiful Adzes religiosa, accompanied by a 
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portrait of a small tree growing in England, appears in the 
issue of the Gardeners’ Chronicle for March 7th. This is the 
Mexican Fir-tree, through the forests of which travelers visit- 
ing the city of Mexico by rail now pass near the summits of 
the mountain ranges which are crossed before the valley of 
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because the Mexicans are fond of decorating their churches 
with its branches. 

The colored frontispiece of the March number of the 
American Garden is devoted toacluster of fruit of Akebia 
Jobata, and serves to illustrate the third number of Professor 


Fig. 25.—A Fruit of Akebia quinata.—See page 136. 


Mexico is reached. It is a very beautiful tree, but, unfortu- 
nately, is not hardy in the northern and eastern states. It 
might be expected, however, to flourish in California, and it 
would be interesting to know if any large specimens already 
exist there. The specific name given to this tree was selected 


Georgeson’s instructive papers on the economic plants of 
Japan. Azebia guinata is well known in gardens, but this 
second species, for some unexplained reason, appears never 
to have been introduced into those of America or of 
Europe. Its home, Professor Georgeson tells us, is in the 
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mountains of northern Japan. It might, therefore, be ex- 
pected to prove hardy anywhere in the United States. ‘‘It is,” 
he says, ‘‘a more rapid and vigorous grower than the former 
species. I found some very fine vines of this kind in the 
lower mountains in the northern part of Iwati prefecture, 
which is well up toward the northern point of the main island. 
One vine especially attracted attention by its size and load of 
fruit. It grew in a spot of rich soil, mostly leaf-mold, by the 
side of a spring in the edge of a wood where it rambled over 
a thick growth of tall bushes and small trees, within an area 
of a square rod.” As this plant was known to Siebold who, 
with Zuccarini, published a figure of it in the Flora of Japan, 
it is certainly curious that the horticultural collectors who 
have ransacked Japan so thoroughly of late years have failed 
to send home any seeds of a plant which, if we are to judge 
of its value by that of its relative, is likely to be of first rate 
importance in our gardens, especially if it proves more fruit- 
ful than the better known A. guinata. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


LINDENIA.—It is now six years Since this monthly publication 
was started by the Messrs. Linden, of Brussels. It is devoted 
exclusively to Orchids, of which 272 pictures, mostly well exe- 
cuted, have already appeared. An English edition has been 
started this year, of which part II. has lately been published. 
With such powerful and established competitors as Warner 
and Williams’ Orchid Album and Reichenbachia, besides The 
Garden and the Botanical Magazine, Messrs. Lindens’ venture 
will have to be smart to succeed in England. Certainly nothing 
could be better than these first two parts, both with regard to 
the excellence of the drawing and colors of the plates and the 
interest of the letterpress. Orchidists are to be congratulated 
upon the number and quality of the periodicals now devoted 
to illustrating and describing all the best garden Orchids. The 
plants figured in the parts of the English Zzudenia already 
published are as follows: Cattleya Rex, which is supposed to 
be a white-petaled C. Dowtana, and which is a most beautiful 
plant, is represented in the plate; Cochlioda Noezliana, a de- 
lightful Orchid, similar in habit and flowers to C. vulcanica 
(better known as Odontoglossum vulcanicum), differing in hav- 
ing bright scarlet flowers, with a purple-tipped column. I 
may note here that at the auction sale to-day the plants of 
this Orchid offered by Messrs. Shuttleworth & Co., although 
small and newly imported, realized as much as ten guineas 
each ; Peresteria aspera, shown as having the pseudo-bulbs of 
P. elata, and a short, drooping raceme of fleshy, cupped 
flowers, not unlike those of Acimeta densa in size and 
shape, but colored tawny yellow, with numerous reddish 
spots. Cattleya Warocqueana, var. amethystina, the flowers of 
which are as large as those of the largest C. gigas, and colored 
deep purplish rose, with a large amethyst-colored lip, deep 
yellow in the throat ; Catasetum saccatumis beautifully figured, 
and is described as ‘‘a splendid species, one of the largest of 
the genus. The sepals are over two anda quarter inches long, 
marbled and almost suffused with purple brown on a light- 
green ground. The petals are a little shorter and similar in 
color. The lip is a remarkable organ, three-lobed, 
strongly fimbriate, green suffused with brown, white round 
the mouth of the saccate spur.” Cattleya granulosa, var. 
Buyssoniana, remarkable forits uniformly cream-yellow sepals 
and petals and its white and crimson labellum. Odontoglos- 
sum Clesianum, a large-flowered form of O. crispum, with 
numerous large, red-brown blotches. Itis described asa prob- 
able natural hybrid between O. crispum luteopurpureum, but 
on what ground is not clear. The eighth plate represents a 
pretty mass of the elegant little Phalenopsis Lowi. Except 
the Phalcenopsis, all these plants are the introductions of the 
Linden Company. 

HORTICULTURAL APPLIANCES.—At the Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham, an exhibition of considerable interest to gardeners was 
opened on the 3d, and will continue till the 31st of March. It 
is devoted to greenhouses, heating apparatus, various tools— 
in fact, to all kinds of garden furniture and machinery. On the 
whole the exhibits do not comprise anything of exceptional 
novelty for the professional gardener or well-informed ama- 
teur. Nevertheless, it cannot but prove useful to the thou- 
sands who daily visit this popular resort, and who are moreor 
less interested in garden work, but are ignorant of the latest 
improvements in the way of tools and garden appliances gen- 
erally. For this reason exhibitions of this kind are desirable 
wherever horticulture is general. 
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LILIUM HARRISII.—The Bermuda Lily has become of enor- 
mous importance to flower-growers in England. The market- 
gardeners in the London districts alone import millions of it 
yearly. In one nursery some hundreds of thousands are 
planted every year, and are treated so as to come on in batches, 
so that the flowers are available from March to October. In 
Mr. Iceton’s nursery at Putney I saw lately house after house 
filled with this Lily, while in frames and beds were many thou- 
sands more in various stages of growth. The bulbs had been 
planted singly in five-inch pots in strong loam. The stem on 
each bulb of the many thousands which will open their flowers 
in about a fortnight, so as to be ready by Easter, was as thick 
as a man’s thumb, from four to five feet high, leafy down to 
the base, and crowned with a cluster of plump buds. I counted 
the buds upon many of the stems, and found the average to be 
six flowers per bulb. With the market-growers it does not pay 
to attempt to use the bulbs of this Lily a second year; theyare 
therefore sold for a mere song or destroyed after having flow- 
ered. The three Lilies generally grown by the London market 
nurserymen are L. candidum, L. eximium and L. Harrisit. 
Grown as Mr. Iceton grows them—at first plunged in fibre or 
ashes outside, then removed to unheated frames, and from 
thence to warm, moist, light houses, where they stand pot 
thick, their roots saturated, their heads almost touching the 
glass—they are an immense success. 


KENTIAS.—The most popular decorative Palms in England 
are the several species from Lord Howe Island, which were 
originally described as Kentias by Mueller, and subsequently 
altered to Howea by Beccari. In gardens, however, they are 
still generally known as Kentia Forsteriana and K. Belmore- 
ana. Besides these names there are K. Mooreana, K. rupicola, 
and &. australis, but the plants in gardens which bear them 
appear to be merely varieties of one or the other of the two 
first named. These are grown in hundreds of thousands by 
London nurserymen, and are sold in all sizes, from plants a 
foot high in three-inch pots, to big specimens fifteen feet high. 
They are superior to most other Palms, from the fact that 
their leaves are not easily injured, and they remain on the 
plants for many years, so that-a specimen fifteen feet high 
often still retains the leaves which it had when small. They 
are not injured by being huddled closely together, so long as 
they get plenty of moisture and warmth. This gives them 
great value as plants for temporary decoration, and their seeds 
are now imported by the hundredweight; many of them being 
disposed of at the auction rooms. 

There exists some confusion among growers with respect 
to these two fine Palms, many being of opinion that they are 
merely varieties of one species. The following extract from 
a report on Lord Howe Island by Mr. J. Duff, of the Sydney 
Botanic Gardens, may throw some light upon the matter. He 
says: 

“Baron Mueller, in the fifth volume of his ‘ Fragmenta,’ de- 
scribes four distinct species of Palms indigenous to Howe 
Island, while Mr. Bentham, in the ‘Flora Australiensis,’ only 
enumerates three species, stating that he finds ‘no difference 
in the male flowers and fruit of K. Porsteriana (the Thatch 
Palm) and &. Belmoreana (the Curly Palm), and that their dis- 
tinctness remains to be ascertained.’ Both Palms flower ex- 
actly alike, z.¢., they produce their flower-spikes generally 
from the axils of the lowest row of leaves, but occasionally 
young, undeveloped flower-spikes spring from the axils of the 
leaves above them. The seeds [fruits] of the Curly Palm are 
oval and a greenish yellow color when ripe, while those of the 
Thatch Palm taper to a point at both ends and are dark crim- 
son when mature. 

“The chief specific distinctions, however, are: The Curly 
Palm bears its flower-spikes singly, which average five to six 
feet in length, while those of the Thatch Palm consist of five 
spikes in a row, united together at the base, of an average 
length of three to four feet. 

«The fronds and pinnee of the Curly Palm are recurved at 
the apex and the pinne are nearly erect at the base, the Thatch 
Palm having less recurved, darker green fronds and broader, 
pendulous pinnz, which distinctions are observable even in 
the small seedling plants. 

‘“‘The Curly Palm is the most abundant and wide-spread 
species, as it extends from the beach to an elevation of about 
1,200 feet, while the Thatch Palm is confined chiefly to the 
beach. 

“At an elevation of about 1,000 feet the large Mountain or 
Umbrella Palm (Kentia Canterburyana) is met with growing 
in patches from this height to the summit of the mountains, 
to which the small Mountain Palm (&. MZoorez) is also con- 
fined.” 
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It is remarkable that these Palms, which are wild only in 
this small island, should prove under cultivation so indifferent 
to treatment as to grow under all sorts of conditions, if only 


they can obtain heat and moisture. 
Pee W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 
Rose Notes. 


Pe season about to close has not been satisfactory to most 
of those who grow Roses for cut flowers ; there have been 
many failures, and in many instances the failures are unac- 
countable. Careful growers, as well as careless ones, have 
been tried to a greater or less extent by the failure of some 
variety or varieties to come up to the high standard of excel- 
lence now generally established. Of course some of these 
losses may be directly traced, as usual, to either overfeediny 
or overforcing. An instance of the latter I observed a few 
weeks since, when a house of Brides, that in the early part of 
the season had been very promising, was apparently struck all 
at once by disease in the form of the ‘‘yellows,” and at the 
time of my visit most of the foliage had turned nearly the color 
of the Golden-bedder Coleus, and, of course, the house was 
completely ruined either for flowers orfor stock. In this case 
it was plain that the house had been kept too warm in order to 
hasten the flowers for the holiday trade, and it therefore 
seemed reasonable to infer that this caused the sudden break- 
down of the plants some six weeks later. 

The growers of early hybrids, too, seem to have had their 
full share of misfortunes, for many of the early crops were not 
nearly up to the standard. Mrs. John Laing and Ulrich Brun- 
ner continue to retain their popularity, some very fine blooms 
of the latter having been in market for weeks past. The early 
Mrs. Laings were not remarkable, many of them being more 
or less malformed, but really good flowers of this variety were 
always in demand. 

Captain Christy is a hybrid Tea that should be more widely 
grown, for when in good condition its good size and its ex- 
quisitely tinted flowers of delicate flesh color are highly attrac- 
tive. Unfortunately, Captain Christy is a somewhat shy 
bloomer when forced, but still a few such flowers as we some- 
times see, cut with stems eighteen inches to two feet in length, 
will well repay for the space and trouble they require. 

Another old Rose that deserves attention is Maurice Ber- 
nardin, a seedling from General Jacqueminot, and sent out 
some thirty years ago. It is bright crimson, of good size, and 
also afree grower and bloomer. Maurice Bernardin forces 
very well, too, but has the disadvantage of blooming in clus- 
ters frequently, and it therefore becomes necessary to disbud 
in order to secure good flowers when forced. As an out-door 
Rose this variety is a very satisfactory one, the color being 
very fine. 

Eugénie Verdier is also a good out-door Rose, its silvery 
pink flowers being of good shape and size, and the shade of 
color is a very pleasing one. 

Since the novelty has worn off Duchess of Albany does not 
seem quite as popular, and, though a lovely Rose when in per- 
fect condition, yet this variety certainly has not displaced La 
France, and in many instances the experience of the florists 
during the present season has been that they could sell two La 
France roses for every Duchess of Albany they disposed of. 

Good flowers of Madame Hoste have been in demand, and, 
generally speaking, this has proved a useful Rose; and it isa 
prolific one, too, though the flowers are to a great extent pro- 
duced in crops, and the foliage seems quite susceptible to 
mildew. 

The old stand-by, Bon Silene, has also been much used in 
some cities this season, and while it cannot compare in the 
matter of size with some of the newer introductions, still the 
color is attractive, and when well grown it makes a charming 
corsage bouquet. 

The most noted new Rose of American origin, Waban, is 
finding a ready sale among the trade, the stock prepared for 
the first delivery (April 15th) being now exhausted, and orders 
are being booked by the agents for a second delivery, which 
is promised to take place May 15th. This Rose has already 
been described in the columns of GARDEN AND FOREST, but it 
may be well to repeat that it is a sport from Catherine Mermiet, 
much deeper in color than its parent, and in growth and habit 
very similar to that well-known variety. It originated in a flor- 
ist’s establishment in Massachusetts, and is being simulta- 
neously distributed by several wholesale agents in various parts 
of the country. 

Young Roses for future planting should now be growing 
freely, and should not be allowed to become starved for want 
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of repotting. A stunted condition is often invited by a little 
neglect in this essential, and once in such a condition it is hard 
to get the plants out of it. Thorough syringing will also be 
required every bright day, for the sun is now strong and evap- 
orates much moisture in the day. Pot-grown hybrids will take 
an abundance of water, and applications of liquid manure 
from time to time will increase the size of the flowers and 
general vigor of the plants. 

Plants of this class are now much used in decorations, 
Anna de Diesbach and Magna Charta being two favorites for 
this purpose, while the well-known hybrid China, Madame 
Plantier, is also used with charming effect, its pure white flow- 
ers being produced in great abundance. The latter variety, 
however, needs to be brought on slowly in order to secure the 
best result, for when forced hard the flowers have very little 
substance. : 

The pruning of outdoor Roses should not now be post- 
poned, as it should be done before the sap rises. 

W. H. Taplin. 


Holmesburg, Pa. 


Hardy Narcissus. 


Le English gardening periodicals the complaint is now cur- 

rent that bulbs of Narcissus, planted in the open ground 
late last fall, have been kept perfectly dormant all the winter 
owing to the unusual severity of the season, and fears are ex- 
pressed for the crop of bloom and welfare of the bulbs, owing 
to insufficient root action. Although this is a complaint of 
English growers alone, still we may gather some useful hints 
from it which may help us when planting time comes again. 
It is perfectly safe to say, that as soon as the value of a per- 
manent bed of out-door Narcissus is generally recognized 
these charming spring bulbs will be planted in large quanti- 
ties. But failure, or partial failure, is almost sure to confront 
the cultivator in the first attempt unless certain precautions 
are taken at planting time, and of one of these precautions the 
complaint referred to forcibly reminds us. Nine-tenths, per- 
haps, of the Narcissus planted each year are newly imported 
bulbs, for which we have to depend upon dealers who get 
them with their other bulbs in fall, and by the time these get 
to the planters the season is far advanced and sharp frosts are 
upon us, rapidly robbing the soil of its store of warmth laid 
up during the summer. Such was my own experience last fall 
when planting an extensive permanent bed of Narcissus in 
the open ground. Fortunately the difficulty was foreseen, and, 
after planting, a covering of twenty-four inches of dry leaves 
was placed over the whole bed, and it was scarcely completed 
before snow was upon us, and hard frosts. It was a long time 
before the thick blanket of leaves was wet through, and con- 
sequently the soil did not freeze, and an examination to-day 
proves that the growth made by the bulbs is ample at the root 
to support the leaves and flowers when the time comes for 
them to appear. There is no doubt that the covering of leaves 
served as a protection from cold above and prevented the 
escape of warmth from the soil. As soon as the weather per- 
mits the covering will be carefully removed and the bulbs will 
be in flower a very short time after, as they are now pushing 
through the soil. 

There is one other way to ensure success with a new plant- 
ing, and this is by obtaining American-grown bulbs. In this 
way the beds may be planted as early as the middle of July, 
and better at that time than later, for, owing to the strong 
sunshine, the foliage will have already turned yellow, and root 
action will have ceased. This action begins again, however, 
about the end of August, and it would be better to buy im- 
ported bulbs than home-grown ones lifted after the roots have 
commenced to grow, as the best roots and the principal 
feeders would be injured beyond help by removal, and a 
second start would have to be made at the expense of the 
vital forces stored up in the bulb. 

To a beginner the difference in shape and size of home- 
grown Narcissus bulbs and imported ones is perplexing; the 
latter have very short necks, while of those grown here such 
lkxinds as Sir Watkin and Horsfield’s often have necks that make 
the bulb measure six inches in length; this is brought about 
by the different systems of planting. Our climate makes it 
necessary to plant much deeper than is the custom in Europe. 
If we planted as shallow here the plants would be above the 
soil in fall, owing to the much greater heat here at that period. 

As already mentioned, our planting is intended to be a perma- 
nent one. And in summer, plants of annual duration will be 
planted between the rows, such as Mignonette, Asters and 
other kinds for cutting, and in fall, when the first sharp frosts 
have killed these, the beds can be cleaned and a good top 
dressing of well-decayed manure spread on them. The 
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heavy fall rains will wash this down to the roots and nourish 
them when they are most in need of help. It will be found 
necessary every third year to lift, separate and replant the bulbs, 
In heavy 


owing to the rapidity with which they multiply. 
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for permanent planting, either for naturalization or for the 
decoration of flower-beds and borders. With a proper selec- 
tion of varieties they can be had in the open ground from 
Easter onward for six weeks. The earliest kinds might be so 


Fig. 26.—The Silver Maple.—See page 


soils the bulbs would soon become so cramped in the soil as 
to render them flowerless owing to imperfect development, 
but in lighter soils this would not be so likely to occur. There 
should be no excuse for a scarcity of Narcissus-flowers in gar- 
dens, when it is well understood how perfectly they are adapted 


planted that the protection of a frame could be given, and in 
this way Easter flowers might be assured even in late seasons, 
but last year there were plenty in the open ground from newly 


planted bulbs without the least protection. 
South Lancaster, Mass. O. Or fet. 
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Spring Flowers. 


ARCH is a month of anxiety in the hardy-plant garden. 
The losses usually noted at that time may be the result 
of hard conditions earlier in the year rather than the constant 
changes incidental to the month, but at this time we may 
usually first take note of the losses. With all the continued 
cold of the past winter the destruction among hardy plants 
seems less than during the previous much milder season. The 
few mild periods have started a large proportion of bulbs and 
hardy herbaceous plants into some activity, and the garden is 
full of interest. In selecting plants for the hardy garden care 
should be taken to secure as many as possible of an arctic 
habit, by which I mean those which spring rapidly into bloom 
in a few days after the frost releases its hold on the ground. 
The flowers of these plants are not only among the most beau- 
tiful and apparently delicate of any season, but there is a never- 
ending wonder and charm in their surprising annual appear- 
ance. They know their master, and when the sun rises but a 
trifle they rise to his greeting. 

Itadds much to the interest of a garden to discover at 
every mild time throughout the year at least a stray flower 
or two. Even in our latitude the frost is seldom so persistent 
that flowers may not be had out-of-doors in warm spots nearly 
every month in the year. December is usually the barest time, 
as the ground is then apt to be continuously frozen. This year 
Snowdrops were in bloom in January in the border, and are 
still in mid-season. Anemone blanda was a close second in 
February. These plants, I find, are very reliable winter- 
bloomers, and some established plants in a snug corner are 
very bright and charming on a sunny day. They range in 
colors from a not very clear white to a deep pure blue, and the 
foliage is deeply cut and of a bronzy hue. Some roots of A. 
blanda alba in a border only a few feet distant are only just 
now starting into growth, so much difference does location 
make in time of flowering. It wouldbe well to plant 4. Apen- 
nina with A. blanda, as this variety follows closely, and would 
extend the blooming-time of the bed several weeks. My 
colony of A. dlanda had a good baking during the summer, 
and received a mulch in the fall. The latter condition seems 
important, as they are stronger where the mulch still covers 
them. From some indications, I am inclined to think that in 
well-drained soil under deciduous shrubs they would be quite 
at home. 

A Taurian variety of Scilla bifolia is proving an excellent 
early Squill, quite as early as the Anemone. This has flowers 
of as deep a blue color as S. Szbzrica, and the blooms are en- 
tirely weather-proof, as becomes an early riser. Another 
Taurian Squill has much larger foliage and of a more true 
blue shade. This, while scarcely later, is somewhat damaged 
by hard weather. Muscaris are showing their inconspicuous 
but lasting flowers, while Chionodoxas are slowly appearing, 
C. Sardensis being most forward. It is rather peculiar that a 
pan of these in a cold frame are not as forward in bloom as 
those in the open, though the foliage is more advanced. 
Winter Aconite (Zranthis hymelis) gives a cheerful glint of 
color, and a stray hardy Primula may be found, though the 
latter is scarcely a winter flower, like the double Daisy, Ged/zs 
perennis, which sometimes ventures out in a mild spell, for 
which temerity they are punished by the first sharp frost. 
Hellebores seemed such a success out-of-doors last season 
that mine were plunged in the border early in the year, but 
without much confidence that the result would change the 
Opinion that they are cold-frame plants—in my garden &t 
least. Looking them over the other day, I found the Lenten 
section quite ready to bloom, but the Christmas Roses (Z#. 
niger) entirely dormant, with buds still at the crowns. Per- 
haps your correspondents, who have bloomed them in the 
open so many years in succession, have garden conditions 
more favorable than mine to these desirable plants. 

Elizabeth, N. J. F. IN. Gerard. 


Notes from the Harvard Botanical Garden. 


SALVIA BETHELLII.—This excellent variety of S. zzvolucrata 
was obtained from seed some years ago by the English gar- 
dener after whom itis named. In many respects it is supe- 
rior to the species ; the habit is more compact and bushy, the 
flowers more numerous, and of a richer color. No other Salvia 
flowers so persistently ; no other presents such a neat, attrac- 
tive appearance when in bloom. The entire plant rarely ex- 
ceeds three feet in height, and it is furnished with dark green, 
velvety ovate-acuminate leaves, from six to seven inches long, 
on petioles one-third their length. The flowers are borne ina 
large, dense, pyramidal, verticillate, erect raceme, with two 
caducous, ovate bracts, of the same color as the corolla, at the 
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base of each whorl. The corolla is a deep reddish crimson, 
two inches in length, tubular, flattened, contracted at the top, 
expanding again in a two-lipped limb, the upper lip densely 
hairy, and the lower one bearded beneath. Cuttings pre- 
pared from the young growth are very easily propagated with 
bottom heat. They should be rooted in spring, however, so 
that the plants may be grown in the open ground during sum- 
mer. They should be taken up and potted in August, or early 
in September, and afterward treated as Chrysanthemums and 
othersoft-wooded plants thatare grown out-of-doors. S. Bethelliz 
cannot ewdure the slightest frost, and it delights in a sunny 
position and a free circulation of air when under cover. 


TETRANEMA MEXICANA.—This is a charming little peren- 
nial, scarcely more than six inches high. It was first culti- 
vated in Belgium, some fifty years ago, and is the only mem- 
ber of a genus which is closely allied to Pentstemon. The 
stem is very short, and thickly clad with opposite, oblong, 
crenate leaves. The axillary peduncles, bearing the reddish 
purple flowers in dense corymbs, are produced freely during 
the summer months. Although much smaller, the flowers in 
form bear some slight resemblance to those of the Foxglove ; 
and this likeness has been considered sufficient 1o justify the 
name of ‘Mexican Foxglove” for the plant. This name, 
however, is rather inappropriate. When a Foxglove is men- 
tioned, we turn, naturally, to look for the aspiring stems; but 
in Yetranema Mexicana we find instead a plant of compara- 
tively humble proportions. It is beautiful, but not stately like 
the Foxglove. Its small size, however, combined with a com- 
pact habit, renders it very useful in edging groups of larger 
greenhouse plants, and its pretty flowers never fail to please. 
The plant thrives luxuriantly in rich, sandy loam, and it is 
easily propagated by division or from seeds. The latter are 
borne in great abundance, and the plants produced from 
those sown in summer will bloom as profusely in winter, 
under pot culture, as those obtained from spring-sown seeds 
usually flower in summer. 


THE BLACK CALLA.—It is only a year or two since an Amer- 
ican firm distributed roots of a plant to which this name was 
given, with Arum sanctum added asa botanical name. The: 
latter name was new, and the impression was thus conveyed 
that the plant also was new. Some of the roots had been sent 
here, and the development of the inflorescence was awaited 
with much curiosity, until the plant turned out to be one which 
had been cultivated as Arum Palestinum (the correct name) 
more than a quarter of a century ago. It was introduced 
from Jerusalem by the Messrs. Veitch, of London, in 1864, and 
flowered at their nurseries during the following year. A. 
Palestinum attains a height of from one to two feet, and re- 
sembles the common Calla Lily (Aichardia £thiopica) in 
general aspect. The long, drooping spathe is greenish on 
the outside, and blackish purple on the inner surface; the 
upper part of the conspicuous spadix is of the same blackish 
purple color. The fragrance of the inflorescence has been 
described as similar to that of the Violet; but to most people 
it calls to mind the odor of decaying Musk-melons. The 
plant is of no practical utility in garden work, but it may be 
grown as acuriosity. The treatment given to ordinary Callas 


will suit it very well. 
Cambridge, Mass. MM. Barker. 


Chrysanthemum Queries.—lIl. 


HE following questions, with Mr. John Thorpe’s 
replies, are a continuation of those which we pub- 
lished last week : 


«‘Has the constitution of the Chrysanthemum been im- 
paired by long-continued crossing ?” 

No; on the other hand, the American-raised seedlings of 
the past three years are of a decidedly more vigorous habit 
than those of former years. Raisers of seedlings have now 
reached the point where they throw away all weakly seedlings, 
unless they have some new and Striking feature which it is 
desirable to develop in future generations. When my seed- 
lings are about four months old, being generally then in three- 
inch pots, I discard all plants of puny growth and constitu- 
tional weakness, thus doing away with all subsequent trouble, 
and often the temptation to keep a weakling when in flower. 

«‘ How shall we secure a race of Chrysanthemums that will 
endure our trying climatic conditions ?” 

If, at any time during May, 500 seedlings are planted in the 
open ground to which is given fairly good cultivation, there 
will come a time when some of these plants begin to weaken 
—that is, they make no progress—and as the trying summer 
lengthens many others will drop behind, until, probably, at 
the end of September, your 500 seedlings have a representa- 
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tion of fifty healthy and vigorous plants only. It is these fifty 
home-raised plants, then, that have the constitution and the 
vigor you desire to propagate. We ought to raise American 
plants for American gardens. A great many of the European 
novelties in all plants are failures here. Itis not that they are 
worthless originally, but because the conditions they are sub- 
jected to are not to their liking. They were born and bred in 
other surroundings, and, as a rule, are better adapted to them. 
This, however, is not a rule without exceptions. 

“Can strong plants be grown from the cuttings of a weak 
one?” 

When cuttings are taken fairly early, it makes no apparent 
difference whether from a strong plant or a weak one of a 
given variety, provided always that they are properly treated 
afterward. A cutting no thicker than a knitting-needle, if well 
cared for from the start, should be as strong two months later 
as one that was originally as large as a lead-pencil. Some be- 
lieve that permitting a plant to produce only a few flowers 
tends to strengthen the plant, and the fact is it costs the plant 
less effort to elaborate one flower than it does fifty. Ifa plant 
is allowed to carry all its flowers without disbudding, what a 
task it has! A single shoot of some varieties has as many as 
forty buds formed, and when we consider that each flower, 
when open, carries from 140 to 150 florets, it will be seen that 
the strain on the plant is a very severe one. 

“Is the production of a blue Chrysanthemum possible ?”’ 

I do not see why it is impossible, and I hope yet to see a 
genuine blue Chrysanthemum. The old botanists declared 
that we could not have blue, yellow and red in the same spe- 
cies of plant. But we have blue, yellow and red Hyacinths, 
and I see no good reason why we should not get the same 
colors in the Chrysanthemum, The original colors of the 
Chrysanthemum-flower were limited to a pale yellow, white 
and a very weak lilac shade, and from these have been elabo- 
rated all the colors and shades we now enjoy in this flower. 
This has been accomplished by very slow and persistent work 
in selection and cross-fertilization and by the tendency of the 
plant to sport. Notice how the yellow shades have been in- 
tensified and how many shades there are. The lilac has be- 
come pink of pure quality. Cullingfordii oftentimes, when 
the flowers are closely shaded, presents us with nearly a pure 
tone of red. The most pronounced purple we have to-day 
comes from the lightly tipped, incurved Princess of Wales, in 
the form of a sport named Violet Tomlin. It is a true purple, 
and we cannot get purple without blue. To those who are 
hard at work watching the tendencies and developing new 
forms of the Chrysanthemum, the sudden appearance of a 
blue one would prove no great surprise. Raisers of seedlings 
frequently see signs of a new departure four or five years be- 
fore it actually takes place. A blue Chrysanthemum may first 
be obtained from a sport. ; 


The Influence of Pollen upon Fruit.-_Among many experi- 
mental studies which have here been made of Tomatoes 
growing under glass the past winter, trials of pollinating in 
various ways have yielded, especially in one case, very inter- 
esting and suggestive results. One flower of a cluster was 
pollinated upon one side of the stigma with the least quantity 
of pollen which it was practicable to apply ; to another flower 
of the same cluster was at the same time given a superabun- 
dance of pollen over the whole stigmatic surface. The two 
resulting fruits have grown and ripened side by side. The 
one grown from abundant pollination developed to a normal 
size, and, when cut through transversely, showed the usual 
even distribution of placentee and seeds. The one scantily 
pollinated, on the other hand, reached only about one-fourth 
the size of its mate, and when cut like the other, seeds were 
found on only one side of the fruit; the other side, however, 
had grown almost symmetrically with it, but, instead of being 
filled with seeds, contained only the enlarged placenta, mak- 
ing the fruit nearly solid on that side. This suggests an im- 
portant field for further study in relation to the influence of 
pollination upon the development of fruit and related sub- 
jects, and it has practical bearings of no little importance. 

Cornell University. C. W. Mathews. 


Saxifraga Burseriana major.—This is an extremely pretty Saxi- 
frage, and is well worth the attention of the gardener. Itisa 
very old plant—at least the typical S. Burseriana is—having 
been described and figured in Jacquin’s ‘‘ Miscellanea” as long 
ago as 1778. The variety Major is far superior to the type, 
and has flowers about twice as large, although even on the 
same plant great variation in this respect is observable. The 
plants are almost perfectly hardy in England, but it is safer to 
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have them kept in a cold frame during vigorous winters so 

that the pure white flowers may not be nipped off before their 

expansion in January and February. ; 
London. 


aa 


Correspondence. 


Protection from Field Mice. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—I wish to ask through your columns for advice as to 
the protection of trees, young and old, deciduous and ever- 
green, from the depredations of field mice. We have had 
snow on the ground for fourteen weeks, and, as the last of it 
is now disappearing, the ground is covered with a complete 
network of their runs. Their nests have been made of the 
grass under the snow, and they are now easily seen, but the 
late occupants have migrated. Their work, however, remains. 
Apple-trees, twenty-five years old, are completely girdled by 
them so that not a vestige of bark remains where they have 
been at work, but worse damage has been done among choice 
trees and shrubs recenly planted. A fine young Copper 
Beech is stripped of bark for quite two feet above the ground 
level. The damage was not visible until the snow cleared 
away, and then the ruin was beyond repair. One 


South Lancaster, Mass. 

[A good way of protecting trees from mice is to tramp 
the snow hard about the trunks after every storm during 
the winter. The mice cannot push through the snow when 
itis packed. If the bark of the tree is washed late in au- 
tumn with some preparation distasteful to the mice this 
will often answer as a protection. Aloes, gas-tar, carbolic 
acid and sulphur are used for this purpose. After the in- 
jury has been done scions are sometimes laid over 
the girdled space, with their thin ends inserted under 
the bark above and below and carefully waxed and 
wrapped. This conservative surgery will in many cases 
save the tree.—Ep. | 


“Insect Lime” for the Gypsy Moth. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The reference by Mr. J. G. Jack, in your issue for March 
1ith, to the almost explosive appearance in destructive num- 
bers of Liparis monacha (nonne) in Germany, when dis- 
cussing the war against an allied species of the Gypsy Moth in 
this country, leads me to send you a few brief notes from a 
paper which I read two weeks ago before the Entomological 
Society of Washington on the former subject almost on the 
very day when the Gypsy Moth Commission held its sessions 
in Boston. 

It seems to be the world’s practice for each community to 
go on trusting to its own experiences rather than profiting by 
that of others, exactly as it does in the forestry problem. 

What these insect pests mean to a forest-administration will 
be understood when it is stated that the last ravages of the 
above-named ‘‘nonne” involved an area of over 100,000 
square miles, the premature cutting of 55,000,000 cords of 
wood, and the most inconvenient disarrangement of working 
plans, which, in a forest-administration, are necessarily laid 
for 100 or more years in advance. 

Many thousands of dollars were spent last year, and many 
more will be spent the coming year, not in exterminating, 
but in checking, the pest, until natural causes, lilke fungus dis- 
eases and parasites, will reduce it to its usual limited exist- 
ence. Many remedies have been proposed and tried, and 
where such large areas are concerned and such values in- 
volved, they were, of course, tried without stinting expense 
and without losing sight of their practicability. In one district 
of 2,000 acres of Spruce-forest not less than $12,000 were spent 
experimentally. 

The only really effective remedy was found in the applica- 
tion of bands of ‘“‘insect lime,” a glue specially prepared and 
extensively used in Germany. This preparation, applied in 
various ways, is useful against quite a number of insects. It 
would no doubt be applicable against our Canker-worm ; 
against the Bag-worm, Fall-web-worm and Tussock Moth, and 
has been found most effective against the Gypsy Moth in its 
native country. 

In this latter case the ‘‘insect lime” is best applied toward 
the end-of the winter—that is, just now—upon the patches of 
eggs which this insect is in the habit of attaching to the outer 
bark of the trees. The glue, of course, prevents the hatching 
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of the eggs. The price of this preparation, which is specially 
manufactured in varying composition by several firms, is $2 
per loo pounds. | 

Against the ‘““nonne” and other similar caterpillars, which 
wander up and down trees, a band of insect lime, two inches 
broad and a quarter of an inch thick, is applied around the 
trunk, breast-high, after the rough bark has been removed. 
With improved machines for scraping the bark and applying 
the glue, and which do the work three to five times as fast as 
it can be done by hand labor, the cost per acre of Spruce- 
forest was $1.80, of which $1.25 was for the material ; it is, 
therefore, a cheap remedy. The bark scraper is a simple 
instrument of the plane type, and the banding machine, an 
apparatus to put on the glue quickly and of proper size, does 
not cost more than 50 cents, if purchased from the inventor. 
I am prepared to give addresses of the firms manufacturing 
the insect lime and the machines, if wanted, and further details 
in regard to their application. The effectiveness of the bands 
is due to the fact that the caterpillars, be it on account of the 
disagreeable smell (tar-oil) or of their objection to soiling their 
coats, are absolutely unwilling to cross the barrier, and can be 
gathered below the band and killed, or die from starvation. 
The insect lime must, of course, have the capacity of keeping 
fresh and maintaining its consistency for two or three months 
in all weathers, and this is the secret of its preparation. 

The absolute success of this application as a preventive 
rather than a cure, and its freedom from the objectionable 
features which attach to the spraying of arsenic and other 
poisons, etc., certainly recommend it.at least for trial in this 


country. 4 
Forestry Division, B. E. Fernow. 


Department of Agriculture, Washington. 


Exhibitions. 
Spring Flower Show at Philadelphia. 


OPES exhibitions of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
_ are always attractive, and the Spring Flower Show, which 
was held last week, was rather happier in arrangement than 
usual. Nothing could be much better than the bank of foliage 
in front of the stage, with the graceful line of Palms rising 
above masses of green, and just enough of color from flower- 
ing plants to relieve it from monotony. In front of the stage, 
but separated from it by a walk, was a considerable space, 
covered with fowering plants andshrubs, Azaleas, Hydrangeas, 
Cytisus, etc., which was very effective, both by itself and in 
connection with its background. Why are not plants on 
exhibition arranged on the floor oftener than they are? This 
is the natural position for the greater proportion of them, and 
certainly, in this instance, if some of the specimen Palms and 
Ferns in the great collections had been placed on the floor they 
would have appeared to better advantage than on the stages, 
not only because the point of view would have been better, 
but because the valance around the staging was by no means 
decorative in itself, and it certainly did not add to the beauty 
of the plants, either in the way of harmony or contrast. 

Apart from the ordinary plants on exhibition there were two 
groups which attracted great attention. The first of these was 
Dr. Williams’ collection of dwarfed Japanese trees, of which 
much has been written. The specimens exhibited were said 
to range from fifty to a hundred years old, and yet they were 
hardly more than two feet high. What was interesting about 
them was the contorted and weather-beaten look which gave 
them a really venerable aspect, in spite of their minute pro- 
portions. One of them was a Pine, and the others seemed like 
different forms of Thuya. The second group consisted of 
several wagon-loads of Cactuses which Mr. Blanc had sent 
down from his immense collection. About 300 varieties 
were here represented in 500 specimens. Many of them 
were in flower, although this is not the season for them, and 
many more were carrying highly ornamental fruit. Besides 
the Cactuses there were some striking Aloes, Agaves, 
Euphorbias, and Mesembryanthemums. Among the most 
remarkable of the plants were two Anhaloniums and the so- 
called Bishop’s Head (Estrophytum myrtostigma), The genus 
Cereus was represented by some extraordinary and fantastic 
varieties of C. flagelliformis, C. formosus and C. tuberosus. 
Of Echinocacti the most interesting were &. Arrigens, E. 
cornigerus, E. turbiniformis, E. Texensis and E. candidus. 
Of the neat little Mammillarias the best were JZ echinata, 
M. elephantidens, M. lasiacantha, M. micromeris, M. pusilla 
and M. sanguinea. Many other genera were equally well rep- 
resented, and’ to large numbers of visitors the display was a 
revelation of the remarkable variety in form and in size and 
in habit which these grotesque and beautiful plants assume. 
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The foyer was bright with blooms of Roses, while of Orchids 
the best were those of Mr. C. F. Evans, whose plants were 
hung from the short stumps of branches of a dead Cedar, 
which was draped with Vines and Ferns. It would be hard to 
find better Roses than the Ulrich Brunners of Messrs. Pennock 
Brothers, Edwin Lonsdale and John Burton. In fact, this Rose 
seemed to justify the reputation which it enjoys about Phila- 
delphia of being the most perfect of all Roses for forcing. 
Madame Luizet and Mrs. John Laing seemed to be of equal 
merit as usual, while the Jacqueminots and Wootons and 
Baroness Rothschilds were remarkably good. The exhib- 
itors already named, with Messrs. Kift & Son, Heron & Nisbit 
took the principal prizes in Roses. Lilium Harrisit was 
abundantly displayed, and those by W. K. Harris, Michael 
Sammon and other growers left nothing to be desired. There 
were but few plants, however, of the more beautiful Z. ongi- 
Jlorum, which always appears to excellent advantage in com- 
parison with the Bermuda Lily, on account of its much firmer 
and more gracefully poised flowers. 

The collections of choice and rare greenhouse plants from 
the gardens of the Messrs. E. W. Clark, George W. Childs, A. 
J. Drexel and H. A. Dreer were, as usual, the central features 
of the exhibition of this class of plants. One rarely sees any- 
thing better than the splendid Pritchardia exhibited by James 
Long, gardener to Mr. Drexel, or the great Livistona and the 
Microlepia cristata which Mr. Hughes sent down from Mr. 
Childs’ collection. The premium for a new and rare plant 
went to the gardener of Mr. Drexel for Spathiphyllum pictum, 
who also took a pretnium for Palms and Ferns. 

The Carnations attracted a good deal of attention, and a cer- 
tificate of merit was justly given to E. G. Hill & Co., of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, for a remarkable collection of seedlings, many 
of them of immense size and of clear distinct colors. Mr. H. E. 
Chitty, of Paterson, Edward Swain, Avondale, and Charles 
T. Starr, of the same place, all showed new departures in Car- 
nations, and, undoubtedly, the group, taken altogether, was the 
finest ever seen in Philadelphia. 

Special mention ought to be made also of the new green- 
house Azalea, called Vervainiana, which was shown by Mr. 
James Dean, of Bay Ridge, New York, for the first time. The 
flower was double and richly variegated from white to deep 
crimson. Near by these was also a group of hardy Azaleas of 
especial merit, which were shown, for the first time in this 
country, by Pitcher & Manda, of Short Hills, New Jersey. The 
flowers were of good size and of distinct colors, and they 
promise to be valuable additions to the shrub-border. 


Recent Publications. 


Monographie der Abtetineen der Fapanischen Reiches. By 
Munich, 1890, pp. I-104, with seven colored 
plates and analyses. 

Dr. Mayr, who is now well known in this country, where he 
has traveled extensively, by his remarkable work on the forests 
of North America, has devoted some part of the last three 
years, during which he has occupied the chair of Silviculture 
in the Imperial University of Tokio, to studying in their native 
forests the various forms of Adzedint@, in which they abound. 
Dr. Mayr, so far as relates to the grouping of the species of 
these trees, follows in general lines the authors who have 
written before him on this subject. He proposes, however, 
several new species detected by him during various journeys 
made in the Japanese forests. These are Adbzes umbellata, a 
tree which appears to resemble the now well-known A. éra- 
chyphylla, if one may judge from the plate ; Picea Hondensis, 
belonging to the group of which P. Ajanenstsis the best-known 
representative; Pinus pentaphylla, a large and interesting 
white Pine of the mountains of the central island, where Dr. 
Mayr discovered it, and related to our Pexus Strobus, but with 
shorter and smaller cones, as they appear in the plate. A 
Larch from the Kurile Islands is distinguished as Larix Kuri- 
Zensis, and the little Pine which has been regarded a variety 
of the Cembran Pine of Europe is now considered distinct 
from that widely distributed species under the name of P. 
pumila. 

The attention which is given to the description of cultivated 
varieties of different Japanese conifers adds particular value 
and interest to this work for the cultivators of trees, as descrip- 
tions will be found in it of many varieties cultivated and 
esteemed by the Japanese which the tree-lovers of America 
and Europe now hear of for the first time. Of Pinus Thun- 
bergit, for example, nine varieties are described; of P. denst- 
flora more than twenty varieties are recognized; of P. parvz- 
flora six, and of P. pentaphylla two; in all, some forty varie- 
ties of Pines, of which more than half have already been 
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distinguished in Japanese works of dendrology, the others now 
being first characterized by Dr. Mayr. 

The views which the author expresses with regard to the 
specific rank of Japanese conifers may not be all adopted, but 
his work, based as it is on observations made in the field by a 
dendrologist of great experience and equipped with trained 
powers of observation, is a most important and valuable con- 
tribution to the knowledge of trees. It would, perhaps, have 
been more generally useful if the characters of the different 
species and varieties had been written in Latin instead of in 
German, and the absence of an index, an inexcusable omission 


in a work of this sort, makes the pursuit through its pages of ~ 


synonyms a serious and laborious undertaking. 


Mrs. S. T. Rorer, principal of the Philadelphia Cooking 
School, has prepared a neat volume of nearly 200 pages, enti- 
tled ‘‘How to Cook Vegetables.” The book is not for sale, 
but is very appropriately used as a premium by W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co., the Philadelphia seedsmen. 


The clear red flowers of Zrica carnea, the Mediterranean 
Heath, are among the first to greet the eye in Central Park. 
A colony of these plants covering a rod or so along the bridle- 
path, opposite Eighty-first Street, is now making a cheer- 
ful show as their bright blooms are seen among Trailing 
Juniper, Enonymus radicans, and Scotch Heather, Calluna 
vulgaris. 


A plant of Androsace sarmentosa in bloom has been sent to 
this office by Mr. George C. Woolson, who flowered it in one 
of his cool houses at Passaic, New Jersey. It is one of the 
prettiest of the genus, and carries a globular cluster of bright 
pink flowers on a stem rising two or three inches above a 
rosette of gray-green, softly pubescent leaves. It will proba- 
bly prove hardy, and, if so, it will be a welcome addition to 
our list of early-flowering plants. 


No. 2 of Volume II. of the Memoirs of the Torrey Botanical 
Club contains an account of the “Spring Flora of South- 
western Virginia,” written by Miss A. M. Vail, who, some 
months ago, recorded her observations in GARDEN AND 
Forest. The paper is annotated by Professor N. L. Britton, 
who describes as new Clematis Addisonit, Pentstemon levt- 
gatus, var. canescens, and Senecio aureus, var. angustifolius. 
The same number also contains a paper by Mr. Arthur 
Hollock, on the ‘“‘ Autumn Flora of South-eastern Virginia.” 


Bartram’s Garden, the first botanical garden established in 
the New World, and long the most famous spot of its kind 
in the United States, has, principally through the energy of 
Mr. Thomas Meehan, been acquired by the city of Phila- 
delphia as one of its smaller parks, and the city has now taken 
possession of it and appointed a superintendent to preserve 
it. An interesting account of the garden, and of its founder, 
John Bartram, and of his son, William Bartram, appeared in 
the Public Ledger of Philadelphia on the 16th of the present 
month. 


Writing to a friend in this country, under date of March 7th, 
Mr. W. Thompson of Ipswich, England, says: “‘ The worst of 
our winter is over, I trust, but it is still cold, and plants are 
backward for us. Pear-trees are making a wonderful show 
of buds, which looks like the promise of a good fruit-year, 
although it does not follow that flowers will be perfected in 
fruit. But we have lost many plants reputed to be hardy, and 
what have survived may be regarded as hardy beyond all 
doubt. Polemonium paucifiorum, one of Mr. Pringle’s plants, 
has stood well, to my surprise.” 


Mr. W. Junker, writing recently in Petermann’s Mitthetlungen 
about the journey he made five years ago between the Albert 
and Victoria Nyanzas lakes, spoke of the vast Papyrus-swamps 
which line the banks of the streams, and said that the natives 
use their stems to construct floating bridges or, where the 
river is too wide to be bridged, rafts, which are propelled 
across. In another account of the same region, given lately 
by Mr. Jackson, it was said that the British East Africa Com- 
pany is trying to develop the large tracts of country it controls, 
by planting, in favorable localities, valuable timber-trees from 
India, as well as by importing colonies of Persians and Indians 
to start useful plantations of other sorts. 


A circular from Mr. Thomas Meehan, which we have just 
received, states that he is determined to revive the publica- 
tion of the discontinued ‘‘Flowers and Ferns of the United 
States”. in monthly issues. Under the title of ‘‘ Meehan’s 
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Monthly” this publication will contain, in addition to the 
colored plate of some wild flower, notes on various features 
of general gardening. The whole will be illustrated with 
wood-cuts. In the conduct of this monthly Mr. Thomas 
Meehan will be assisted by his sons, Thomas B. Meehan, 
J. Frank Meehan and S.M. Meehan. The first number of 
the periodical will commence in June, and its price has been 
fixed at two dollars a year. Mr. Meehan’s return to horti- 
cultural journalism will be welcomed by many readers of 
the Gardeners Monthly who felt something like a per- 
sonal bereavement at the discontinuance of that excellent 
magazine. ; 


The Fackson (Calitornia) Ledger notes the fact that the trees 
which were planted at the Experiment Station, located on the 
foot-hills, were obtained from nurseries along the coast, in 
interior valleys and on foot-hills. Thestock was, in each case, 
thrifty and strong, and all seemed to start under the same con- 
ditions, but there is already a marked difference in favor of 
the trees from nurseries where the conditions of climate and 
soil are similar to those of the station. These trees have 
altogether outgrown those which were involved in a sudden 
change of conditions, and this seems to indicate that, in select- 
ing a young orchard, it would be always advisable to procure 
trees from a location where the conditions resemble, as nearly 
as possible, those of the place where the trees are to have 
their permanent home. 


At the nurseries of H. Meyers, Passaic, New Jersey, we ob- 
served last week that Zeconopsis Nepalense, an Indian Poppy, 
was coming up strong from plants which had wintered with 
no other covering than some loose litter. These plants came 
from seed sown last spring in partial shade. It is something 
of a surprise to find this Meconopsis so hardy. Another plant 
of the Poppy family, Zomzicon chionantha, which has already 
been described in these columns, was flowering in the green- 
house, and it will probably survive our winters out-of-doors. 
Among other hardy plants flowering in cold frames or in the 
greenhouse were Alyssum spinosum, a trailing species with 
glaucous foliage and yellow flowers; Aster alpinus, and its 
white variety, with flowers as large as a half-dollar, on stems 
four inches long; Geranium tuberosum, with finely cut foliage 
and flowers after the style of our common native species; and 
Lrpetion rentforme, the Australian Violet. 


The death of Mr. John B. Russell, which occurred at In- 
dianapolis on the 11th instant, removed one of the pioneers of 
American horticulture. Mr. Russell was born at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, July 23d, 1801. He was a printer by trade, 
having been instructed in that art at the famous University 
Press, in his native town. In 1823 he started a printing estab- 
lishment in Boston, where he printed the Christian Register. 
In 1824 he purchased the Mew England Farmer, and conducted 
it in connection with a seed business at 52 North Market Street. 
His interests now brought him in contact with agriculturists 
and horticulturists from all parts of the country, and ulti- 
mately his offices became an acknowledged rendezvous, where 
matters of interest to the cultivators of the time were dis- 
cussed. It was here that the idea of forming a horticultural 
society, was first mooted, and the first public suggestions on 
the subject were made in an article which appeared in the 
New England Farmer of January oth, 1829. In that month the 
office of the Farmer was removed from the third to the second 
story, and the society, when formed, occupied a part of the 
room vacated by Mr. Russell, and the /armer became the or- 
gan of the society, and so remained until its publication ceased 
in 1846. The society was incorporated in June, 1829, and 
Mr. Russell at once commenced practical work as general 
agent of the society, and continued it until 1832, when he sold 
his interest in the Market Street establishment. After leaving 
there he engaged in another publishing enterprise until 1839, 
when he went to Cincinnati, where he became general and 
commercial reporter for Zhe Gazette, which position he held 
until 1858. Later he was clerk at Washington to the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, and in 1868 he was appointed Librarian of 
the Department of Agriculture. He retained this position until 
ill health compelled his retirement. Mr. Russell was the last 
surviving corporator of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety. Although hardly a surprise, on account of physical 
infirmity and increasing years, his death is much regretted by 
those about Boston who know of the good work he accom- 
plished when laborers in the field of horticulture were few. 
There is much to interest readers of the present day in Mr. 
Russell’s ‘‘Reminiscences of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society,” which appeared in 7z/ton’s Fournal of Horticulture. 
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The Movement for Better Roads. 


HE agitation for improved systems of road-construc- 

tion and road-maintenance has become so general 
throughout the country that it may be fairly said to have 
attained the dignity of a popular movement. The subject 
is calling forth articles by writers of authority in our lead- 
ing magazines and weekly journals, in the bulletins of 
scientific societies and state experiment stations, and in 
pamphlets issued by various associations organized for 
economic reform. The Governors of half a dozen states 
have felt impelled to invite attention to the importance of 
the subject in their annual messages; in several of the 
states, notably in New Jersey, laws have been enacted 
during the winter which overthrow the traditional methods 
of highway repairs, and in other legislatures bills are under 
consideration, with a probability that they will become 
laws, which provide for state aid and expert supervision in 
the maintenance of highways, and it is proposed in more 
than one instance to use the direct-tax money which has 
been returned by the general Government to individual 
states as a permanent fund for the improvement of country 
roads. 

The sentiment in favor of reform in this matter would 
be still more urgent if the mass of the people had any ex- 
perimental knowledge of the superiority of good roads over 
poor ones. When farmers can be shown by actual prac- 
tice that good roads, by enabling them to double their 
loads, add to the value of everything carried away to sell, 
save minutes or hours every day which amount to days 
and weeks in the year, and bring them closer to markets 

and amusements, and schools and churches, they will 
urgently demand a reform which promises to add so much 
to their comfort and profit. And they will be still more 
eager for this improvement when they find that it costs 
one dollar to keep in repair a good macadam road in- 
stead of the five dollars which they have been paying in 
taxes to maintain the same length of dirt road, upon which, 
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even when in fair condition, three horses are required to 
haul the load which one can draw on a properly metaled 
surface. 

But one of the special duties of this paper is to invite 
attention to the value of natural beauty, and we wish here 
to emphasize the arguments quoted last week from the re- 
port of the New Hampshire Forest Commission. Every 
census shows that the population of our cities is growing 
at a more rapid rate than that of the rural communities ; 
and every year the proportion of the city population which 
escapes to the country for summer rest and recreation in- 
creases quite as rapidly. ‘The people of the country enjoy 
and appreciate natural scenery, no doubt, but to those who 


‘have been confined to blocks of stone for eight or ten 


months of a year it has a charm of freshness and novelty 
that brings intense delight and unspeakable refreshment. 
Good roads not only help the country on its way to the 
city, they invite the city to enjoy the pleasant prospects of 
the country. The bit of New Hampshire road-bed on page 
152, reproduced from a photograph by Dr. W. H. Rollins, 
of Boston, is by no meansa model of construction, but the 
illustration altogether is its own excuse for being. The 
happy brook as it flows out into the sunshine from under 
the shade of lofty trees and the hint of forest-covered hills 
in the distance unite to make a bit of scenery which every 
one will recognize as a typical one in the New England 
hill-country. Such prospects are to be found there by the 
hundred, and only the instinct of an artist is needed to se- 
lect a view-point from which the landscape will present a 
richness of composition, a harmony and balance which 
make a perfect picture. Such scenery is a part of the 
natural wealth of any region. It is not only a priceless 
inheritance of delight to the eye and the imagination, but 
it has a productive value in attracting strangers. The 
building and maintenance of good roads and paths in such 
a country are investments which will bring even more 
abundant pecuniary return than they will in strictly agri- 
cultural regions. Indeed, there are many parts of the 
world which are famous for their natural beauties alone, 
and the only way to make these attractions available is by 
perfecting their system of public roads. 


One who is preparing a home in the country will always 
find that it is as profitable to secure the counsel of a 
landscape-gardener, if his grounds are to be laid out to 
the best advantage, as it is to take the advice of an 
architect in the construction of his house. Indeed, as has 
often been insisted on in these columns, the two ought to 
work together from the very outset; for just here the 
training of the landscape-gardener will be found of especial 
value in selecting the precise location of the building. 
But a great many houses throughout the country have 
not been designed by architects, and, of the grounds about 
them, not one in a hundred has been planned in ac- 
cordance with professional advice. Of course, many of 
these houses are ugly and inconvenient, and the same 
is true of their surroundings. But we have all seen 
country houses which look as if they were made to live in, 
and in which their occupants find life a pleasure; and 
these houses nestle cosily in the exact spot where they 
belong, and are so naturally connected with it, by shrub 
and vine, that they seem to have developed there as an 
integral feature of the landscape; and yet no profes- 
sional designer has ever aided in planning either house 
or grounds. 

Such ‘‘house-scenes,” however, are not likely to come 
by chance. They are the result of thought and taste. 
They are the expression of careful study and long labor 
by some one, although the labor has been one of love, 
for there is no more fascinating occupation than a serious 
attempt at designing the home-acre. In no other way than 
by actual practice can the amateur appreciate how much 
is meant by the word “design.” At every step he will find 
problems to puzzle him which an expert might solve at 
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once. But, after all, if one is in earnest to make the most 
of his situation the task will always be delightful, and the 
result will often be mostsatisfying. Any one can learn how 
to propagate and plant and make trees and shrubs grow if 
he takes time enough and interest enough, and, perhaps, the 
best course is that usually adopted by amateurs, which 
is to begin and profit by mistakes. But only the select 
few can make pictures with this material after they know 
how to grow it. Only ‘‘the prophetic eye of taste” can 
see how a landscape will appear in twenty years—after 
saplings have expanded into trees and a bleak hill-side is 
converted into a forest. Fewer still are they who can cre- 
ate an ideal scene which will be worth waiting twenty 
years to realize while it is growing in beauty and interest 
every day. Very instructive would be a series of pictures 
of the grounds about some country house, beginning with 
a map and view of the place in its original condition, and 
followed by a succession of illustrations taken every year 
in which the development of the scene to its ultimate 
fulfillment could be traced. 

In this number we begin the publication of some sketches 
of the trials and joys of an amateur in landscape-designing, 
which will in some degree supply the place of such a pan- 
orama. If a faithful record of failures as well as of suc- 
cesses is given, the articles will prove as helpful as they 
are entertaining. They certainly will find sympathetic 
readers among that large class of persons who have at 
some time been lured into an effort to model and decorate 
a portion of the earth’s surface in accordance with their 
personal views, and who, of course, have never outgrown 
their interest in such matters, for the garden-habit, when 
once fixed, is never completely overcome. 


Rafinesque. 


R. THOMAS MEEHAN has lately printed in the Public 
Ledger, of Philadelphia, some new and interesting infor- 
mation about the Sicilian botanist Rafinesque, one of the most 
brilliantly endowed naturalists who have studied the flora of 
North America—a man who, from personal peculiarities 
partly and partly from the literary and scientific eccentricities 
of the latter part of his life, was not appreciated by his con- 
temporaries in this country or valued at his true worth by the 
generation which followed them; andit is only in our time 
that naturalists are beginning to realize the breadth of Rafi- 
nesque’s mental equipments and the justness and value of 
many of his observations. His theory, for example, now uni- 
versally acknowledged, that new species and genera are being 
continually produced by derivation from existing forms, ap- 
peared the utterances of a madman and entirely outside the 


teachings of the theological faith which before Darwin’s time. 


had not lost its hold on scientific thought. The burial place, 
even, of this remarkable man long remained unknown, and it 
is only recently that it has been located in an obscure lot in 
Ronaldson’s Cemetery, at the corner of Ninth and Catharine 
Streets, in Philadelphia. The plan of removing his remains 
to a more honored spot and of marking his resting-place with 
a simple monument will be approved by every American 
naturalist. 

Rafinesque’s will, rescued from oblivion by the energy of 
Mr. Miller Reeves, of the Public Ledger, throws much light on 
the history and character of the man, and in bringing to light 
his domestic history gives a clue, perhaps, to the cause of 
some of the eccentricities of the latter years of his life. It is 
not very creditable to the intelligence and public spirit of the 
Philadelphia of fifty years ago to find that ‘‘one who evidently 
lived to do good as he understood it—who supposed he would 
have, when he made his will, not only something for his family, 
but enough to warrant a thought of benefiting orphan girls— 
should die in a garret on Ray Street, between Third and Fourth 
Streets, in the midst of his great collections, with nothing but 
a hard cot for furniture and no living soul at hand to close 
his eyes,” and that ‘“‘the medal he hoped should forever re- 
main in his family should be summarily tossed into the mint 
as old gold; while the manuscripts, which should be judged by 
‘The Medical Flora of the United States’ a truly valuable work 
even to this day—manuscripts on which he had depended for 
legacies and reputation—should have been sold for $5 only, 
while even the herbarium paper brought over $20; and that 
his great collections of books and objects of natural history— 
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costing $7 to catalogue, $8 to clean, $6 to carry and $4 to help 
fill eight wagon-loads to the auction mart—should have only 
realized $22.29.” ; 

Rafinesque was evidently of opinion, when his will was 
written in 1833 (he died in September, 1842), that he was a 
man of means. In it he bequeaths his ‘“‘immortal soul to 
the Creator and Preserver of the universe, the Supreme Ruler 
of millions of worlds soaring through space, to be sent to 
whatever world He may deem fit and according to His wise 
laws.” Secondly, he provides that his body should be cre- 
mated, that it ““may not contaminate the earth and be the 
cause of disease to other men.” In the third clause he leaves 
his personal property, consisting chiefly of scientific collec- 
tions, books, patents, secrets and claims, to his sister, Georgette 
Louisa Rafinesque, married to Paul Lanthoes, of Bordeaux, 
and to his daughter, Emily Louisa. 

The fourth clause of the will is, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing in the light it throws on the personal history of the testator. 
“While residing in Sicily,” it relates, “I deemed myself law- 
fully married from 1809 to 1815 to Josephine Vaccaro, although 
the decree of the Council of Trent forbade our regular mar- 
riage. In 1811 was born my daughter Emily, and in 1814 my 
son Charles Linneus, who died in 1815. But on hearing of 
my shipwreck in 1815, Josephine suddenly married Giovanni 
Pizzalour, a comedian, and dissipated the property I had left 
in her hands. She also refused to send me my daughter, for 
whom I sent in 1816 and 1817 two brigs in succession to Pa- 
lermo, the Indian Chief and the Intelligence, wherefore I 
have ever since refused to notice her and do not leave her a 
single cent of my property, as she has another family by a 
living husband.” 

The sixth clause provides that his books, maps, engravings 
and coilections of natural history, etc., shall be sold and the 
proceeds used by his executors to print and publish ‘“ my 
manuscripts, sketches and maps in the cheapest form in 
America or Europe in English or French, unless the copy- 
right can be sold. These posthumous works of mine to be 
sold at an advance of one hundred per cent. and one hundred 
copies at least to be printed. The proceeds of these copy- 
rights or sales are to form the fund of my inheritance, to be 
equally divided between my sister and daughter.” 

The eighth section names a number of these unpublished 
works, namely, ‘“‘ The History of American Nations,” ‘‘ Travels 
and Researches,” ‘‘ Tellers or History of Mankind,” “ Monu- 
ments of America,” poem on “Instability,” “‘My Biography,” 
and places them in the hands of Professor John Torrey, of 
New York, and of Professor Jacob Green, of Philadelphia, his 
executors. Number seventeen provides that the gold medal, 
which was so summarily turned into the mint, and which had 
been awarded to Rafinesque by the Geographical Society of 
Paris, shall be left to his nephew, Jules Rafinesque, on condition 
that it is to be kept in the family of Rafinesque “as an honor- 
able record and as a reward of merit.” 

Section twenty-one is pathetic in view of the amount de- 
rived from the sale of the collections and manuscripts. It 
provides that ‘‘if the proceeds of my estate and posthumous 
works, patents and inventions should exceed the sum of 
$10,000, or 50,000 francs, I direct that the interest, whatever it 
is, be put at compound interest in a savings-bank for the ben- 
efit of the first female orphan school which shall be estab- 
lished in the United States as near as possible on the plan of 
Gerard’s Orphan College for boys, and if none is established 
within ten years after my decease, I give the same excess to 
the first free library that shall be established in fire-proof 
buildings in the United States.” 

An inventory of the estate with the executors’ accounts is 
filed with the will. This last shows that when the estate was 
settled, after all the collections and books had been sold, in- 
cluding the $6, which seems to have been all the ready money 
Rafinesque had at the time of his death, the estate was in- 
debted to the executors to the.amount of $13.43. 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 


N describing some very humble attempts to bring order 
out of chaos in a bit of one of “the unreclaimed farms of 
Massachusetts,” my object is partly to acknowledge a debt to 
GARDEN AND Forest for the many practical suggestions which 
have been a help in bringing harmony and beauty out of neg- 
lect and desolation; and at the same time to show its readers 
the pleasure and interest of endeavoring to create, under its 
inspiration, a garden and forest of one’s own. 
The experiments thatI relate are by no means completed, and 
the mistakes made will call for sympathy, as the successes will 
claim congratulations; but to those who will kindly go with me 
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along the way we have come, at all events the story ought to 
show what can be done with moderate expense, by the aid of 
such excellent publications as are now within reach of every 
one, and how, by loving labor, the old may be made to add 
charm and dignity to the new, while the new lends purpose 
and meaning to the old. What has given so much delight in 
doing, must, it seems to me, give pleasure when told, and it 
is in this hope that I venture to detail our very simple experi- 
ence. 


I.—THE OLD PLACE. 


In the very heart of old New England towns there may 
often be seen some*dilapidated house falling into ruins, 
surrounded by half-dead fruit-trees and straggling shrubs, 
while an adjacent garden, once productive and blooming, 
runs to waste beside it. Its gates are off the hinges, the 
fences falling to pieces, the hedges untrimmed, the flower- 
beds smothered in weeds, coarse burdocks and rampant wild 
vines encumber the ground and run over into the highway, 
the trim paths have disappeared, the out-houses are toppling 
over; forlornness and abandonment speak in every line of the 
decaying house, the former gentility of which renders its de- 
cline still more melancholy. 

It was such a dreary old place as this which attracted our 
attention when we first came to settle in Massachusetts. Why 
such a desirable spot should have fallen into disrepute was 
always a surprise, for the situation in itself was excellent, the 
estate running for nine hundred feet along the main street of 
the town, and lying about half-way between the two villages 
known in popular parlance as The Plain, and Broad Bridge, so 
that it was only a quarter of a mile from the post-office of one, 
_ while the railway station of the other was within a ten min- 
utes’ moderate walk for a man. Moreover, it commanded 
one of the loveliest inland views possible, and had an 
unusual variety of surface to make it interesting, as wellas a 
fertile soil for grass and garden. 

The view was what particularly appealed to us, for it com- 
prised a charming stretch of salt meadow with a blue stream 
winding through it like a ribbon, skirted by low, heavily 
wooded hills, with a distant glimpse of houses overtopped by 
the masts of the shipping in the harbor. From the higher 
levels of the farm one could catch a glimpse, when the leaves 
were off the trees, of a strip of blue sea, and Boston light 
could plainly be seen revolving after sundown, while of a still 
evening the monotonous roll of the waves upon the beach 
could be clearly heard. 

The old house, which we vainly tried to find habitable, had 
stood for 200 years, and must have been a fine dwelling in its 
day ; its rooms, though low-ceiled, being spacious and numer- 
ous, and their outlooks picturesque. It was ill-planned for 
modern comfort, but many of its contemporaries in this an- 
cient town are still occupied, and by a little alteration made 
very comfortable; still, owing to neglect and ill usage by 
tenants, the owners having long since moved away, it was in 
a condition of hopeless disrepair. The floors had settled, and 
the walls with them, until, in some of the lower rooms, there 
were gaps beside the beams of the ceiling in which rats or 
squirrels had made their nests, so that supplies of nuts were 
to be seen safely stored away in the holes. The window- 
panes were broken, the shingles moss-grown and ragged, the 
chimneys falling into ruins and the sills had rotted away. 
Moreover, the road that wound by the door had been so raised 
by the accretion of 200 years that the part of the place around 
the house lay in a hollow, and, there being no one to com- 


plain, the town dug water-ways and coolly drained the road = 


over the surface of the ground, so that after a spring freshet 
piles of sand were to be found all over the grass, giving the 
farm a water-logged aspect that added to its disrepute. 

From this, and from the fact that, situated as it was between 
the two villages, it formed absolutely a part of neither of them, 
to us an advantage rather than a drawback, but to the town’s- 
people an objection; it resulted that when the farm was put 
up at auction, some ten years ago, no purchaser could be 
found at any price. Finally, convinced that the land was 
worth more without the house than with it, the owner took: it 
down, and, to the great amusement and consternation of the 
old farmers who despised the spot, we bought the place for a 
moderate sum, having convinced ourselves by careful exam- 
ination that it would at least give us an occupation for the rest 
of our natural lives to get it into condition, and as that was 
what one of us wanted, we were disposed to try what could 
be made of it, and confound our critics. 

Then arose in the village a murmur of disapprobation and 
superior wisdom, such as is apt to follow any purchase ina 
New England country town. 
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““What does the doctor want of that forlorn old hole? Only 
a salt-ma’sh to look at, and the road a-drainin’ right into it all 
the time. Ain’t no place to put a house; too shady and wet 
where the old one was, and ef he goes up on the hill he'll jest 
blow away. Used to be a good farm in the old man’s time ; 
best garden spot in town, but pretty well run out now; and 
the fences! It'll take all he’ll earn to keep them fences in re- 
pair; half a mile o’ fencin’ ef there’s a rod.” 

And so the croaking went on behind our backs, and some- 
times to our faces, with only a word of good-will now and then 
from people who recalled the charm of the old place when it 
was in the hands of the family, and: hoped that something of 
it might in time be restored. 

We ourselves, left face to face with our bargain, went over 
the land, now our own, and took heart of grace as we planned 
our first improvements, and decided on a site for the house. 
When we took an account of stock this is what we found: 

A curiously shaped piece of land, something like the state of 
Maryland, omitting the eastern shore. The long front of 
about nine hundred feet, lying upon the main street, at its 
southern end was nearly six hundred feet in depth, but this 
part of the place was a barren gravelly hill, which had been 
pastured until nothing was to be found upon it but a thin, 
wiry grass full of white weed and a growth of short briers. In 
the autumn it was a blaze of Golden-rod. The hill sloped 
steeply to the north and north-east, so that the side of it was 
exposed and cold, the wind sweeping up across the meadow 
from the sea in bleakest gusts. This we at once determined 
was the place to plant Pines, with a view to a subsequent for- 
est. At the foot of the hill was a fertile swale of excellent 
erass-land, which intervened between it and a second rise of 
land, which was the termination of another gravelly hill, 
through which the main street had been cut, leaving upon our 
side a small knoll, from which the ground sloped in every 
direction, making a perfectly drained and slightly elevated spot 
for a house, an excellent, but rather limited situation, per- 
fectly barren of trees, and requiring much grading. 

On the north side of this knoll was another abrupt slope, and 
then the ground swept on below the level of the highway, 
gradually narrowing, as a back street, running obliquely, came 
to intersect the main road at the northern extremity of the 
place, where was an Apple-orchard of immense old trees 
whose bending boughs swept the ground; and in the very 
point a wilderness of Locusts and Wild Cherries. 

The site of the old house, shaded by some fine Elms and 
White Ashes, was too near both streets to be at all desirable, 
though the shrubbery*and the tangled remains of an old 
flower-garden rendered it very attractive, but at the rear the 
salt-marsh was in too close proximity, and about half an acre 
bordering on the back street was so overflowed at times by 
salt-water that it would only afford a crop of marsh-grass. 

The neighborhood of this meadow was thought to be one 
of the drawbacks of the spot by many; but, knowing that it 
was perfectly wholesome, and certainly beautiful, to us it was 
only an added advantage, so long as the gravelly knoll gave 
us so good a foundation for our dwelling. 

Our first problem, the fences, we determined to deal with 
by planting Willows. The barren hill-side was to be screened 
with Pines, and our manner of procuring and setting these 
will form the subject of my next paper. 

Hingham, Mass. 


Notes on North American Trees.—X XV. 


63. Acer grandidentatum is a small tree, of the Sugar 
Maple group, scattered in a few rather isolated: situa- 
tions in the central mountainous region of the con- 
tinent from western Montana, where Nuttall discov- 
ered it many years ago, to northern Mexico and 
western Texas. It has small, pale leaves, only two 
or three inches across, deeply three-lobed, with mostly 
acute or sometimes obtuse lobes. The flowers and fruit 
are not to be distinguished from those of the Sugar 
Maple, except that they are sometimes a little smaller, 
and I can find no good characters by which to separate 
this western tree from our eastern Sugar Maple, to 
which it appears joined, botanically and geographically, 
by a tree of the Gulf states with small obtusely lobed 
leaves, often pale on the lower surface, and with small 
flowers and fruit. This is the Acer saccharinum, var. 
Floridanum, of Chapman (‘‘Fl. S. States,” 81), which is 
found from western Florida to western Texas, where I 
have collected it on the banks of the upper Cibolo River, 
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not very far from the town of Boerne. This passes, on the 
one hand, into the mountain form of the west which 
reaches the Guadaloupe Mountains of Texas, and on 
the other into some of the small-leaved forms of the 
variety nigrum of the Sugar Maple of northern Alabama 
and of Tennessee. Considered in this way the Sugar Maple 
is the most variable of our species, always within certain 
limits, and the most widely distributed in its range, with 
the exception only of the Negundo. The fact that the 
Sugar Maple sometimes bears stipules, as was recorded by 
Professor Gray many years ago (American Naturalist, Vi., 
767; vil, 422), is interesting, as the presence of these 
organs has not been noticed in other Maple-trees, 
although I find, sometimes, a minute caducous fringe of 
white hairs on the enlarged base of the petioles of Negundo 
which appear to be stipular in character. On some indi- 
vidual trees of the Black Maple in Indiana and in central 
Michigan these large and well-developed puberulous 
foliaceous stipules are not uncommon. An illustration of 
them appears on page of 149 this issue, made from speci- 
mens for which I am indebted to Professor W. J. Beal. 
These stipules are said to appear constantly, year after 
year, on the same trees, but, in spite of this, can hardly be 
depended on to distinguish the Black Maple, even as a 
variety, as the individual trees which produce them are 
confined to a few isolated localities, and they are not 
present, so far as I have been able to examine them, on 
trees in other parts of the country. 

The Black Maple in the extreme form, which appears 
in central Michigan for example, is certainly a very 
distinct tree. There it often has large, thin, three-lobed 
leaves with broad shallow sinuses, the sides of the 
basal sinus overlapping so that they seem almost peltate. 
The leaves are villous or densely pubescent on the lower 
surface, and sometimes furnished with large foliaceous 
stipules. Their sides drop, as Professor Bailey has pointed 
out (Botanical Gazelle, xiii., 213), when they are fully grown, 
like pieces of old limp cloth, giving to the trees a heavy 
dull appearance which makes it easy to distinguish them 
at a considerable distance. But this is the extreme.form, 
and many intermediate forms occur which connect it with 
our common eastern Sugar Maple and make it impossible 
to look on the Black Maple as a species. 

The question of the correct specific name of the Sugar 
Maple is not easily settled. Linnzeus bestowed upon the 
Silver Maple the name of Acer saccharinum. The identity 
of his Acer saccharinum is made clear by his description 
published in the first edition of the ‘‘Species Plantarum” 
and by the specimen upon which this description was 
based preserved in his herbarium. Wangenheim, some 
years later, when he described the true Sugar Maple, mis- 
led probably by the vernacular name, transferred ‘to this 
tree the name of saccharinum, already appropriated to 
another tree. Here began the error which has been con- 
tinued by nearly all writers on our trees. The next name 
given to the Sugar Maple, about which there can be no 
question of identity, is Michaux’s, Acer barbatum (‘F¥l. 
Bor.-Am.,” published in 1803). Marshall had published in 
1785 his ‘‘Arbustum Americanum,” in which Acer Sac- 
charum is described, and it isheld by some authors that this 
is an older name of the Sugar Maple than the A. barbatum of 
Michaux, and that being a different word from sacchari- 
num, the Sugar Maple must be called Acer Saccharum. 
A name, however, cannot be adopted as long as any 
doubt exists as to the identity of the plant to which the 
author applied it, and in this case it is not at all certain 
what tree Marshall had in mind when he described his 
Acer Saccharum. We enumerated six Maple-trees; of the 
identity of three of these, A. Pennsylvuanicum (A. siria/um, 
Lam.), A. Negundo and A. Canadense (A. Pennsylvanicum, 
L.), there is no doubt. The others are A. glaucum, the 
“Silver-leaved Maple,” which he describes with flowers of 
a deep red color, adding that “itis perhaps the A. rubrum of 
Linneus.” ‘The leaves,” he says, “are five-lobed, some- 
what toothed or deeply and irregularly sawed on their 
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edges. They are pellucid green on their upper side’and a 
bright silver color on their under.” This may be either the 
Scarlet Maple or the Silver Maple, the color of the flowers 
indicating the former; Acer rubrum, of the identity of this 
there can be no question, as the flowers are described as 
scarlet and pedicelate; and A. Sacchaxum, by which 
Marshall may have intended the Sugar Maple, the only 
other species of his region which he had not described, 
provided his Acer glaucum can be held to be the A. saccha- 
rinum of Linneeus ; but Marshall’s description of his A. Sac- 
charum, the only thing we have to depend on, cannot bemade 
to cover the Sugar Maple, as he saysit flowers in the manner 
of the Scarlet Maple, which seems to imply a species with 
precocious flowers, either the Scarlet or the Silver Maple, 


_and as the flowers are said to be of an “‘ herbaceous” color, 


it is probably the latter, a view which is strengthened 
by the name, Saccharum, probably a misprint for sac- 
charinum, rather than the Latin substantive. But as the 
identity of this plant cannot be satisfactorily determined, 
for Marshall left no herbarium, the only safe way is to pass 
over his name entirely and take up that of Michaux. If 
this view is adopted, our Sugar Maple becomes Acer bar- 
batum, Michaux, and its varieties Acer barbatum, var. nigrum 
and var. Hloridanum. 

67. Negundo aceroides.—There seems no sufficient reason 
for retaining the genus Negundo, established by Moench, 
who dismembered Linneeus’ genus Acer in doing so. 
American authors, following Torrey and Gray, have 
adopted Negundo, although Professor Gray as long ago as 
the appearance of the second volume of his ‘‘ Genera II- 
lustrata” suggested that Negundo was hardly distinct from . 
Acer. He continued to retain the genus, however, in later 
publications, and in this was followed by Bentham and 
Hooker in the ‘‘Genera Plantarum.” Other and later au- 
thors, including Maximowicz, Baillon, Koch and Pax, have 
reunited Negundo with Acer, and I shall follow them in the 
“‘Silva of North America,” as Negundo only differs from 
Acer in its pinnate or ternate leaves and in the linear anthers 
of our species, and take up the Linnzean Acer Wegundo for 
our Box Elder. The California tree, which cannot be sepa- . 
rated specifically from the eastern form, will have to be 
known then as Acer Negundo, var. Californicum. Viewed 
in this way, the genus Acer may be divided into two sec- 
tions, as proposed by Maximowicz = 

1. Acer.—Flowers polygamous or dioecious, petalous or 
apetalous. Leaves simple. 

2. Negundo.—Flowers dicecious, apetalous in the Ameri- 
can species. Leaves pinnate or ternate. 

Charles S. Sargent. 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Viburnum dilatatum. 


O esee shrub is widely distributed and very common 
in some parts of Japan, and is not rare in central 
It is rather remarkable, therefore, that it has so 

long escaped the attention of American and European 
gardeners, as in the autumn, when its brilliant red fruit 
covers the branches, it is, perhaps, the most ornamental 
plant of the genus known in gardens, and by far the best 
of the recent additions to the list of shrubs which can be 
cultivated in the open ground in this climate. 

Viburnum dilatalum was introduced into England several 
years ago by the Veitches, in whose nurseries, near 
London, it flowered in 1875, their specimens supplying 
the material from which the figure, published the next 
year in the Bofanical Magazine (t. 6215), was made. It 
apparently did not fruit in England, and was soon lost 
from cultivation. Seeds of this Viburnum were received 
in 1880, at the Arnold Arboretum, from the Agricultural 
College at Sapporo; the plants raised from this seed 
flowered a little in 1888, but it was not until two years 
later that they produced fruit in profusion and displayed 
their true ornamental value. 
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Viburnum dilalatum* is a stout shrub, growing to the 
height of eight or ten feet, with spreading, pale, warty 
branches, clothed, when young, with short rigid hairs and 
rather obtuse reddish brown winter-buds covered with 
thick, pale tomentum. The leaves vary from two to five 
inches in length, and are often as broad, or broader ; they 
are orbicular, or orbicularovate, or obovate, coarsely 
toothed, and often end abruptly in a short obtuse point. 
They are dark green above, paler below, the two surfaces 
covered with white hairs, and are destitute of stipules, and 
borne on short, stout, hairy peduncles. They turn very 
late in the autumn, here, to a dull yellow color. and remain 
on the branches until the beginning of winter. The 
flowers are white, short-pediceled, a third of an inch 
across, with a pilose calyx with short, obscurely toothed 
and circular lobes, and a rotate corolla hairy on the back 
of the lobes ; and are produced in many-branched sessile 


Fig. 27.—Stipules of the Black Maple, var. nigrum.—See page 147. 


or pedunculate hairy cymes, four to six inches broad, and 
open, in Massachusetts, toward the middle of June. The 
fruit ripens in September; it is ovate, much flattened, a 
third of an inch long, and crowned with the remnants of the 
persistent calyx and style. It is very abundant in large 
broad clusters, and is bright red, or red slightly tinged 
with orange, and remains on the branches here until the 
beginning of winter. 

Viburnum dilatatum resembles, in general habit, our com- 
mon eastern Viburnum dentatum. It requires deep, well- 
drained, rich soil, in which it grows rapidly, soon forming 
broad masses of handsome foliage. The illustration on 
page 150 is from a drawing, made by Mr. C. E. Faxon, 
from one of the plants raised in the Arboretum. 

Ce 


Cultural Department. 


Choosing Varieties of Apples. 


yy (eee which is written upon the subject of the choice of 
varieties for an orchard fails to commend itself fully to 
my judgment. Of course general recommendations can have 
no more than a general character; but, necessarily, such 
should not be too sweeping or without suggestion of ex- 
ceptions. 

The most frequent advice given is to plant but a few stand- 
ard sorts and to avoid setting much early fruit. Such advice 
is common from those who have most widely erred in both par- 
ticulars ; but these persons are not likely to view the situation 
impartially. A good deal of money can be made by the right 
man, rightly located, in growing choice early varieties as a 
specialty. There is a large consumption of mild-flavored, 
mellow, early apples, and this can be indefinitely enlarged 
by supplying the market with well-grown early fruit in 
perfect condition. To do this business rightly, and to 
the best advantage, not only must choice productive kinds 
be planted and carefully tended, but such apples should 
be treated as carefully as choice peaches, and a market 


* Thunberg, ‘‘Fl. Jap.,” 124.—Siebold and Zuccarini, ‘‘ Fl. Jap. Fam. Nat.,” ii., 
171.—Miquel, ‘‘Prol. Fl. Jap.,” 154.—Franchet and Savatier, “Enum. Pl. Jap.,” i., 
200.— Bot. Mag., t. 6215.—Maximowicz, Bull. Acad. Sct. St. Pétersbourg, x., 664.— 
Forbes and Helmsley, Four. Linn. Soc., xxiii., 351- 
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secured in advance. The most careful picking, packing and 
subsequent handling are essential, and cold storage ought to 
be provided as a protection against temporary gluts. Even the 
earliest varieties, if gathered properly at just the right time, 
may be held without harm in cold storage for several weeks if 
necessary. But it is rare that this is required with strictly 
choice fruit. 

Very unwise, it seems to me, is the constant warning 
against varieties which are not of the highest quality. Many 
buyers of fruit have no great delicacy of taste, a faculty easily 
destroyed, when originally possessed, by some prevalent 
habits, the chief of which is the habitual use of narcotics and 
stimulants. The delicate, finely havored apples, favored by 
connoisseurs, have not ‘‘ taste” enough for the majority of 
buyers. Such persons require a degree of acidity which would 
be called “screeching” by more refined palates. The public 
generally are attracted by size, color and moderate tenderness 
of flesh. 

In putting out an orchard we are counseled rightly, asa rule 
to set only standard sorts, well established in general repute. 
But there is such a thing as going too far in this direction. I 
am convinced by much experience and long observation that 
an orchard of one or two varieties is much less likely to produce 
full crops than one in which there are a dozen sorts, of different 
seasons, promiscuously planted. There need not be many of 
the sorts least in demand, and when we understand the true 
conditions we may furnish our orchards with abundant pollen 
without the risk of much unsalable fruit. Popular sorts noted 
as heavy and regular bearers when planted alone, of which 
Oldenburgh is a conspicuous instance, are desirable to some 
extent in every orchard ; but as all varieties are not in bloom 
at once, the late bloomers which are apt to have a scanty yield 
of pollen would do best if accompanied by strong bloomers of 
thesame blooming season. Probably the largest orchard in Ver- 
mont has proved a financial failure, as I believe, by neglect of 
the precaution here indicated ; and I am inclined to the belief 
that the few orchards which gave full crops in 1890 did so be- 
cause they were of mixed varieties, embracing a good share of 
freely polleniferous sorts covering the whole blooming season. 

While the public is undoubtedly shy of unknown sorts of 
little exterior attractiveness, it is not necessarily so with a new 
variety of fine appearance and fair quality. This is shown by 
the quickness of several new sorts to winapproval. The Yellow 
Transparent is a conspicuous instance of this; and from my 
own experience with the Wealthy, I do not believe there will 
be any difficulty whatever in finding a good market for it. 
Those to whom this variety was shipped from my orchards 
last fall seem to be anxious to buy all that can be supplied 
hereafter. 

It is different with unattractive apples, and I would never 
advise extensive planting of such, except in the case of a high 
local repute, gained through a series of years. Some of the 
choicest dessert apples grown, and among them some sorts 
well known and widely distributed, and productive withal, 
have never been easy to dispose of in the general market. 
Peck’s Pleasant is a variety of this sort. ‘ 

The vogue of some apples seems entirely unaccountable to 
many who have written on the subject. The most extensively 
grown apple in America, Ben Davis, or New York Pippin, is a 
conspicuous instance. In the valley of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries it is the omnipresent fruit from December to May. 
It is large, it is productive, it is handsome, and a good keeper. 
It can beso grownas to bea fairly good apple,—equal, perhaps, 
to the average Baldwin ; but, as we find it generally, it seems 
to well deserve the savage criticism visited upon it, even by 
men who are growing it for market by the hundred acres. 
But, as a living dog is better than a dead lion, and as there 
are few productive, long-keeping apples suited to our great 
valley, which are, at the same time, attractive to the eye and 
reliable in productiveness, it is not surprising to find Ben 
Davis holding its own there, and even intruding, as at present, 
into our eastern markets. : 

Newport, Vermont. T. H. Hoskins. 


Points in Chrysanthemum Culture. 


PROTECTING PLANTS IN FLOWER.—A few years ago, when 
I described my so-called ‘““Snug Harbor,” I had no idea it 
would become so generally used as it now is throughout the 
country during late October and early November. It is sim- 
ply a frame-work of wood, built on the model of a greenhouse 
—either equal span, three-quarters span, or half span. Be- 
fore the plants are in flower, the sides and ends are covered 
with any kind of burlap, scrim, or other canvas. This is se- 
cured in position by being stretched tightly, and then held by 
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nailing laths over it at bottom and top and horizontally at dis- 
tances of about four feet. The roof is also of canvas on roll- 
ers, so that it can be removed during fine days, the rollers 
being secured by ropes, whether the canvas be up or down. 
This method of protection has given great satisfaction, but, 
like all experiments, there is generally room for improve- 
ments. A glass roof, formed of ordinary hot-bed sash, six feet 
by three, and costing about two dollars each, is now recom- 
mended together with a canvas to let down over on hot 
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where they are to remain. They should not be planted before 
the first of May, and plants from three-inch pots are better 
than larger ones. Where old plants are used, no more than 
two shoots to each one should be allowed to grow, their dis- 
tance apart being determined by the style of cultivation which 
is intended. If the plants are to be kept low and bushy, two 
feet six inches each way will be near enough ; if there is head 
room sufficient for them to grow as high as five feet without be- 
ing bushy, twenty inches apart will do. The plants should be 


Fig. 28.—Viburnum dilatatum.—See page 148. 


The canvas sides are to be kept 
as in the original plan. This canvas roof covering will 
keep out fully seven degrees of frost, providing, of course, 
everything is snug and tight. The temperature of a green- 


days and frosty nights. 


house, glazed with large glass and without any fire heat, will be - 


found as cold as the outside temperature within three degrees 
when the thermometer registers thirty degrees or lower; the 
canvas, therefore, affords very great protection from frost. 
GROWING THE PLANTS.—Where it is practicable, the best 
plan for growing plants for such structures is to set them 


ninched about the end of June, and as soon as they have 
broken, three of the strongest shoots should be selected and 
all the others should be rubbed off. The plants must be staked 
neatly and kept tied, so as to prevent their being broken or 
whipped by winds. Early in September the best buds should 
be selected and all lateral ones removed. It is entirely a 
matter of taste how many buds are allowed to remain; if the 
very largest flowers are desired, then from four to eight buds 
are enough ; but for medium-sized, smoothly-finished flowers 
each plant will carry ten to twenty. 
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A New STYLE OF PAPER Pors.—Where it is not convenient 
to grow the plants in the structure they are to flower in, there 
are several ways of treating them: in pots plunged in the 
ground, or planted in the open ground and then removed just 
before the flowers open. This may be the most convenient 
way to give them the necessary attention during summer. 
Last season, in growing about a hundred plants, | made use 
of a new device and was delighted with the results. About 
the middle of June I had hoies dug, a foot deep, a foot wide, 
and three feet apart. On the bottom of each hole was placed 
a piece of inch board nine inches square. A block of wood, 
the shape of a flower-pot, ten inches high and nine inches in 
diameter, with a piece of old inch hose nailed across the top 
for a handle, formed a core around which was wrapped 
two thicknesses of ordinary sheathing (tarred) paper; this 
core was then placed in the holes on the boards, and the soil 
taken out was rammed tightly about it, so as to make the 
paper solid against it. The block was then removed, leav- 
ing the paper in form of a pot. Good soil of turf and 
rotten manure was then filled into the paper cases, and 
plants from four-inch pots were set in them. These plants 
did not require water oftener than three times a week, whereas 
plants in pots had to be watered often three times a day. In 
October, when I lifted the plants, they had complete balls of 
earth about the roots, exactly as if they had been growing in 
pots all summer. It is an economical and very convenient 
way ot taking care of Chrysanthemums, the cost of the paper 
being quite nominal. 


THE BEST VARIETIES.—A good selection can be made from 
the following list to flower with protection without artificial 
heat: 

Yellow—Gorgeous, Gloriosum, President Hyde, Chevalier 
Domage, Mr. Bunn, Mrs. F. Clinton, Aureole (Bouch), Dr. 
Delaux, Sunflower, Rohallion. 

White—Mademoiselle Lacroix, 
Elaine, Domination, Avalanche, 
Flight, Madame F. Bergman, Shasta. 

Bronze—Madame F. de Cariel, William Robinson, M. 
Edouard André, L’Incomparable, Comte de Germiny, Source 
d’Or. 

Pink—Bouquet Fait, Elenore Bares, Ada Spaulding, Mrs. 
Hicks Arnold, M. Brunet, M. Boyer, M. Lawson, Excellent, 
La Triomphante. 

Red—GeorgeGordon, M. H. Payne, Dr. Tanner, Bras Rouge. 

Purple—John Thorpe, Louis Wielle, M. Bernard. 

Where protection is given and artificial heat is available, of 
course a much larger variety may be selected as flowering 
from the 5th of November to the 2oth. There is in the 
market a kerosene-oil stove, having about two by one and a 
half feet of heating surface, which is very cheap, safe to use, 
and capable of keeping frost out of a structure, say twelve by 
twenty feet, up to November 15th or 2oth. 

The following are among the best varieties for such treat- 
ment: 

Yellow—H. E. Widener, Kioto, G. P. Rawson, E. G. Hill, 
W. H. Lincoln. 

White—Minnie Wanamaker, Eynsford White, M. J. Thomas, 
Pelican, L. Canning, The Bride. 

Pink—I. C. Price, Madame Baco, Alcyon, Miss M. Wheeler, 
Mrs. A. Blanc, Liiian B. Bird. 

Bronze—G. F. Moseman, Carew Underwood, Edward Moly- 
neux, Mrs. Bowen. 

Red—Cullingfordii, Mrs. A. Carnegie, Bohemia, Mrs. W. 
Barr, Mrs. E. W. Clarke. 


Ivory, Lady Selbourne, 
Blane Précoce, Bertha 


Early Flowering Plants. 


i transplanting plants which bloom early in spring, one 

should not expect much from them the first year, unless 
great care is used to take with them plenty of soil, and unless 
they are moved before they have advanced far in their spring’s 
growth. Even with this extra precaution, there are some that 
would do better if left until July. Among these are the Dog’s- 
Tooth Violets, Spring Beauties, Wind Flowers, Dicentra cucu- 
Jaria, D. Canadensis, etc. Such plants almost always do bet- 
ter if left until they have gone to seed. The same can be said 
of the Trilliums, so far as their first season’s growth is con- 
cerned ; but when Trilliums are set in early spring, they make 
a better growth the second year than they do the year after 
they are transplanted in autumn. They usually produce me- 
dium-sized foliage and flowers, and thus save their vitality to 
establish themselves for a vigorous growth the second year. 
But when the transplanting is left until the leaf-bud begins to 
show itself above ground, the plant seldom makes a healthy 
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growth, and on account of stunted foliage and broken root- 
fibers the bulb does not store up full strength for the second 
ear. 
Y In the middle or last of summer, after their stems have died 
down, there comes a dormant period for many early-bloom- 
ing bulbous plants. It would seem that during this season 
would be the most suitable time for transplanting. If the 
plant is left until after the autumn growth has begun, there is 
then, in transplanting, a certain loss of vitality to the bulb, 
which has been used in starting this growth. Many of the 
fibrous roots are broken, and new ones must be formed. By 
transplanting during the dormant state, there is little or no 


loss of streneth. 
5 F. H. Horsford. 


Southwick, Mags. 


Phajus grandifolius. 


LTHOUGH this noble plant was introduced into our gar- 
dens over a century ago, not a single good specimen of 
it was to be seen at the great exhibitions held in different 
places in this country during the lastfew weeks. Phajus gran- 
difolius is an evergreen terrestrial Orchid, producing under 
good culture large, handsome, obovate-lanceolate leaves, two 
feet and a half long and nearly seven inches wide, and tall 
scapes seven feet in height, each carrying twenty-five to thirty 
very fragrant and beautiful flowers. There are usually two 
scapes from each pseudo-bulb, and often as many as a dozen 
fully expanded flowers on each at the same time. _. The sepals 
and petals are white on the outer surface and a chocolate 
brown within. The base of the lip, which is folded over the 
column, is white, stained with yellow on the throat and disk ; 
the sides of the convolute portion flushed with crimson both 
outside and in. 

P. grandifolius blooms during the winter months, and re- 
mains in bloom over two months in an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature. It is also well adapted for decoration, either as 
a pot plant or cut flower. To obtain large quantities of fine 
flowers, a liberal treatment is necessary; the plant is of easy 
culture and will amply repay any amount of attention and care. 
After flowering it should be kept rather dry and in greenhouse 
temperature, but never allowed to flag. Early in May the 
plants should be repotted, divided if necessary, the greater 
part of the old soil shaken out, and the roots trimmed if nec- 
essary. Strong, single growths make nice plants, and two or 
more may be put into alarge pot for a specimen plant. Ample 
drainage must be allowed, as the plants, during the growing 
period, require copious supplies of water. Good fibrous loam 
and rotted manure with a dash of bone flour makes a good 
compost, and if the loam is inclined to be retentive, a little 
sand or broken charcoal may be added to keep the soil porous. 

A somewhat higher temperature is necessary during growth, 
about seventy-five to eighty-five degrees, which can generally 
be maintained during the summer months in a greenhouse. 
Syringe every day with clean water and shade from direct 
sunshine. Occasional watering with liquid manure is also 
beneficial. After growth is completed, considerable reduction 
of water at the roots and moisture in the air must be made, as 
an excess at this season will cause blotches in the leaves and 


decay about the flowers. 
Dongan Hills, Staten Island. Ge, IE 


Hardy Plants from Seed.—In Mr. Hatfield’s notes on this topic 
he states that nothing is gained by sowing seeds of such vig- 
orous-growing plants as Delphinium under glass, as they rarely 
bloom the first season. This does not seem to be a happy il- 
lustration of what he wishes to say, since all the vigorous- 
growing Delphiniums will flower the first season. Last week 
I sowed twelve of the named double and single varieties 
under glass, and these I certainly expect to bloom the 
coming summer, and if they had been sown earlier, say in 
January, there would have been two crops of flowers, such as 
old-established plants yield, one in June and another later in 
September. It may be well to notice that there are a few spe- 
cies, principally North American, that require more than one 
season to be strong enough to flower, but these are not com- 
mon in cultivation at present, and at best are not nearly as 
attractive as the older and better-known garden varieties. The 
following species have always flowered with me the first sea- 
son: D. cardinale, D. nudicaule, D. Cashmerianum, D. grandi- 
Jlorum, D. formosum, D. exaltatum and D. crassifolium. The 
beautiful garden forms which are the offspring of D. formosum, 
D. grandifiorum and others are the best varieties we have for 
decoration, and both double and single kinds are easily raised, 
and come fairly true. The double varieties seed sparingly, but 
from a few good kinds better varieties can be raised than the 
imported named varieties. While advocating early sowing 
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A Country 


Road-side in New Hampshive.—See page rq5. 
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under glass, it is far from my intention to disparage the sowing 
under other conditions, but certain it is that these and other 
plants, even alpines, all pay for being pushed along early in 
the year. Unless alpine plants are raised early, while we have 
control of temperature, later in the season we often lose the 


Sy Mass. IPAO}, Orpet. 
Pruning Out-door Roses.—As a rule, all Roses in the garden 
are pruned in spring before the sap starts. The Teas, many 
of the Bourbons, the Hybrid Noisettes, the Bengal or China 
Roses, and all others of comparatively weak growth, should be 
severely cut back ; but vigorous kinds, like most of the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, need only a moderate topping besides the thin- 
ning out of the branches. Close pruning of the strong sorts 
occasions a great growth of wood, but few flowers. Many 
Roses are more or less injured for blooming every season by 
atoo free use of the knife, notably the various Briers, climbers 
and native sorts. The Sweet Brier and Austrian Brier are 
much better when let alone than when closely pruned. There 
is a beauty in their free growth which is entirely marred by 
pruning them ; and the little increase in the size of their flow- 
ers which might result from shortening in the branches does 
not compensate for the loss of their free growth. The Prairie 
Rose (&. setigera), like all climbing Roses, should be sparingly 
pruned, and the Dwarf Wild Rose &. Jucida had better be 
left untouched. yoMechan. 


Germantown, Pa. 


More Nematodes.—In a single large greenhouse recently vis- 
ited, the three following plants, grown in large quantities, 
were found in a sickly condition: Begonias, Geraniums (Pe- 
largoniums) and Salvias. The Begonia-plants were of consid- 
erable size, and some of them had lost a large share of their 
foliage. The remaining leaves had a wilted but water-soaked 
appearance, not easy to describe, and quickly fell from their 
attachments by the slightest touch. There was no sign of a 
Fungus upon the surface of, or within, the leaf, but upon 
picking a piece of a diseased leaf apart it was at once found, 
under the microscope, that countless eel-worms, or nematodes, 
were present in all parts of the leaf-tissue. It is not a new 
thing for these microscopic worms to infest the Begonia, but 
it is rare to find them so abundant and destructive. In amass 
of variegated leaved Pelargoniums, perhaps half of the leaves 
over a considerable area had turned brown and had a disa- 
greeable slimy feel. It was evident that when one such dead 
leaf had fallen upon a healthy one the disorder was quickly 
communicated to it. Here again, upon examination, no trace 
of any Fungi could be found, but, instead, there was an abun- 
dance of nematodes. The infested foliage was so transparent, 
dué to the removal of the coloring matter, that by looking 
through the leaf with the microscope the worms could be seen 
in all parts of the tissue. The fact that Pelargoniums are sub- 
ject to attack by nematodes has not been reported heretofore, 
so farasI know. Inthe bed of Salvias the leaves were gen- 
erally blotched, sometimes more than half being dead, but the 
living and diseased parts were separated by a well-defined 
line ; in other words, the blotches were angular, and in shape 
governed by the veins of the leaf. The dry brown patches 
when dissected yielded a full quota of nematodes. The Salvia- 
leaves, in general appearance, resemble those of the Coleus, 
noticed some months ago. This justifies us in adding the 
Salvia to the long list of greenhouse plants that are subject to 
nematode invasion. 

Rutgers College. Lyron D. Halsted. 

The Cultivation of Beans.—The root system of the Bean’ 
while extensive, is but slightly branched, and has but few 
rootlets. While it is a most persistent and searching collector 
of moisture and plant-food, gathering a full supply from a soil 
so poor that the roots of most plants would fail to get anything 
from it, yet itis comparatively slow in action, and seems un- 
able to meet any sudden extra demand, and to be very sensi- 
tive to and slow to recuperate from injury by cold, excess of 
water, a mutilation from soil-cracking or injudicious cultiva- 
tion. The entire plant, at every stage of its development from 
seed to seed again, is peculiarly hable to injury from adverse 
conditions of moisture and heat. If the seed is planted in 
earth which is too dry and hot it will malt and fail to grow, 
even when the soil is afterward made cool and moist. If it is 
put into ground which is but a little too cold and wet, it will 
rot; a few hours in a soil saturated with water will kill the 
roots, or if the plants are subjected for a few. days to excessive 
wet or cold they will be checked beyond possibility of recov- 
ery. Ifthe plants, when in bloom or young pod, are wilted by 
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excessive heat and drought, from the injury of the roots by 
deep cultivation or pulling of long weeds, or because of the 
sapping of the food and water-supply by the growth of weeds, 
they will blast and fall off, carrying with them all hope of a 
profitable crop. As to the best time for planting, no fixed date 
can be given. Itis useless to plant when the ground is in un- 
favorable condition as to warmth and moisture. Better delay 
planting until the 20th of July, and then give it up altogether, 
rather than put in the seed when the soil is too wet, dry, or 
cold. In general, Beans should be planted just after Corn— 
that is, just as it is getting a little past the best time for Corn- 
planting.—Professor W. W. Tracy, in American Agriculturist. 


Correspondence. 


“ Tnsect Lime.” 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Mr. Fernow’s recommendation of ‘Insect Lime” for 
a variety of our common pests, in addition to the ‘‘ Gypsy 
Moth,” is perhaps suggestive, and worthy of careful considera- 
tion, but it is apt to produce the same misconception as to its 
range, which long existed, and still exists, as to the effect of 
tin collars or oil troughs on tree-trunks. The band of “lime” 
would, undoubtedly, be effective against canker-worms, for 
here the female is wingless, emerges from an underground 
pupa, and must climb up the tree-trunk to reach the branches. 
She cannot pass a sticky band around the trunk, nor any 
similar obstruction, and if she oviposits below it, neither can 
the young larve. This fact makes the canker-worm an easily 
controlled pest. It is otherwise with the Fall-web worm, Bag 
worm and Tussock moth. The female of the web-worm is 
winged, emerges from a pupa enclosed in a cocoon, 
flies to the tree, oviposits on a leaf, and the young 
hatch and feed, intensely ignorant of the dangerous sticky 
band around the trunk. To be sure the larve some- 
times wander when full-grown, seeking shelter to pupate; 
but, if they were stopped from coming down the trunk, 
they would simply pupate above the band, or the larva 
would allow itself to drop to the ground from the nearest pro- 
jecting leaf or branch. In the case of the bag worm it would 
serve as a protection, where the trees were free from the pest 
in the first place. Here the female never leaves the bag in 
which the larva fed, and, after impregnation by the male, 
becomes an egg-sac purely. These eggs remain secure in the 
bags during winter, suspended from the twigs of the tree, 
and in spring they hatch; the young larve, already on the 
tree, and finding it unnecessary to leave it or go anywhere near 
this ‘‘lime.” The Tussock moth is as safe, for here too, 
though the female is wingless, the eggs are laid in fall, quite 
usually far up on the trunk, or in a folded leaf, which is 
attached to the twig with silken threads. But, in the case of 
the last-mentioned species, winds will often cause the larva 
to drop, or, in its wandering instinct, when full-grown it drops 
voluntarily, and then a ‘‘lime” band would be effective. Still, 
it is only a very partial remedy, and does not begin to compare 
in effectiveness with winter collecting and destruction of egg 
masses, aS recommended by me in a recent number of 
GARDEN AND FOREST. Concerning the ‘‘Gypsy Moth” I 
have nothing to say, since I have had no personal experience 


with it. : 
Rutger’s College. Fohn B. Smith. 


The Western Arbor-vite. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—I was much interested in reading the article on ‘‘ The 
Western Arbor-vite ” in the GARDEN AND FOREST for March 
Irth, 1891, but was surprised to see the statement, on page 
100, ‘‘ Thuya gigantea, unfortunately, is not hardy in the eastern 
states, and, like many of the trees of the Pacific forests, it 
cannot be used to beautify and enrich our plantations,” since 
I know of at least three very fine specimens which are in 
excellent condition, and appear to be perfectly athome. One 
is in my own grounds at Morrisville, Pennsylvania—a tree 
about thirty years old, thirty feet high, and one foot in 
diameter of trunk at three feet from ground. Another tree, 
nearly as large, stands in the grounds of William Parry, at 
Parry, New Jersey. There is also a fine specimen in Central 
Park, New York City, of several years’ growth, but I cannot 


give its dimensions. 


While all three of these specimens occupy positions where 
they are slightly protected from heavy winds by other trees 
of large size, they do not show any symptoms of weakness or 
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tenderness, but are growing very rapidly, and making hand- 
some, symmetrical trees. 

I think it is a tree entitled to a conspicuous place in any 
good collection of large evergreens. 

It can be propagated by cuttings, although not as readily 
as some of the other Thuyas; also by grafting on Thuya 
occidentalis. 

If grafted, it should be worked low and planted deep, so as 
to get the tree eventually on its own roots. 

Morrisville, Pa. Samuel C. Moon. 


[It is interesting to know that this fine tree exists in the 
eastern states, and that it can be grown here in sheltered 
positions. It must be remembered, however, that’a few 
isolated specimens, a few years old only, do not furnish 
satisfactory evidence that an exotic tree is capable of adapt- 
ing itself permanently to new surroundings and of grow- 
ing to a large size and to old age. There are two or three 
stunted specimens of the Big Tree of California in Central 
Park, and there are several larger specimens of the same 
tree in the city of Rochester, in this state ; it would be very 
unwise, however, to plant the Sequoia anywhere at the east, 
except as a curiosity, on the strength of these specimens. 
Several of the Pacific coast conifers grow very well in the 
east for a number of years, especially if they can be placed 
in sheltered situations. None of them, however, are very 
reliable, and are more than liable to succumb to a succes- 
sion of severe winters. Exceptions are the Weeping Pinus 
ponderosa, at Fishkill in this state, of which a portrait ap- 
pears in ourissue for October roth, 1888; the fine plant of the 
Sierra Nevada White Fir (Adzes concolor or Lowiana 
or Parsonsiana, as it is sometimes called in gardens), at 
Flushing, on Long Island, and a few plants of the Law- 
son’s and the Sitka Cypresses in the neighborhood of Phil- 
adelphia. None of these trees are either very old or 
very large, and their survival through twenty or thirty 
winters does not prove the value of these species for gen- 
eral planting in the east. Correspondents in the eastern 
states will do us and our readers a favor by calling atten- 
tion to other instances of Pacific-coast conifers proving 
hardy here.—Ep. | 


The Owl and the Sparrow. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—If, as Mr. Naudin has suggested, our little European 
owl is introduced into the United States for the purpose of 
destroying the sparrow, the fact should be borne in mind 
that there are two of these animals, constituting either distinct 
species or different races. It is only the representative of 
these nocturnal birds which inhabits the south of Europe 
which has established itself in the neighborhood of dwellings 
to the extent even of building his nest under the eaves of 
houses. It is this southern bird that modern ornithology 
designates under the name of Afhene meridionalis, and has 
identified with the owl which accompanied Minerva in 
her visit to the ancient Greeks. In the central and north of 
Europe we have in place of this bird the true Siryx passerina 
of Linnaeus, a rather stronger bird, and very different in its 
habits. This northern bird does not inhabit cities nor villages 
or the neighborhood of human habitations. It is much less 
numerous than its southern relative, and selects for its home 
wild and uninhabited regions, the borders of forests, unculti- 
vated slopes, and mountains covered with trees. The logic 
of events, therefore, removes it decidedly from the domestic 
sparrow, leaving it to prey upon, if it desires to vary its 
ordinary diet of mice, the field sparrow, an inoffensive species 
of which no complaint is made in America. 

If the attempt to acclimatize the chevéche in America is 
made, it will be necessary to procure it from Italy, where it is 
known under the name of ‘‘civetta,” or from the south of 
France, and not from England or from Germany where the 
chevéche is called “steinkauz.” And here another question 
presents itself, Can this bird of southern Europe support the 
climate of Massachusetts or even that of New York, accus- 
tomed as he is to the mild winters of the Mediterranean 
countries ? 

Your correspondent, N. H. C., appears to me to be right. 
Will the chevéche, once established as an American citizen, 
show sufficient intelligence to devote its energies to the 
extermination of the sparrow and leave the native birds alone, 
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and then, when he has exterminated the imported sparrows, 
what is he going to live on? Videant consules ne quid 


tri ti res publica capiat. 
aed E C. Bolle. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Dear Sir.—My little owl does not appear to have had much 
success with the readers of GARDEN AND FOREST. Their 
fears with regard to it, however, seem to me exaggerated. 
This little bird is too feeble to attack poultry, and its specialty 
in the order of nature is to wage war on sparrows and mice, 
which it pursues into their holes. The truth is, that in Europe, 
where this bird is found, the damage done by sparrows is 
greatly reduced; and that this owl does less damage to 
ordinary birds than cats, which could often be dispensed with 
to advantage, as they inflict serious injury on birds, to say 
nothing of the fact that they sometimes go mad and are then 
very dangerous. 

Antibes, France. 


C. Naudin. 


Viola ocellata. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—In your issue of February 4th appears a cut of Viola 
ocellata, which bears so close a resemblance to a species 
found here on the south side of a spur of the Blue Ridge that 
I am inclined to believe it the same. The cut is good, so far 
as it goes, but the variety here grows in dense clumps, often 
twelve inches in diameter by eight inches to a foot in height, 
covered with hundreds of exquisitely beautiful, cream-white 
flowers. The perfume is almost imperceptible, but a faint 
odor is exhaled which a keen scent can detect. Several years 
ago, being in these mountains, I collected a few plants, brought 
them home and planted on the east side of my flower-garden, 
since which time I am forced to destroy them by the hundred 
every year to prevent their taking entire possession of the 
ground. My plants bear flowers with long stems, many of 
them eight inches long, and this renders them valuable for 
cut flowers. We often mix them with the fragrant Viola odo- 
rata, and so delude the possessor with the belief that both 
varieties are odorous. The plants make a beautiful border, 
and, being evergreen, never lose their attractiveness alto- 
gether. The flower has a pale, delicate lavender splash onits 


three lower petals. 
Spartanburg, S.C. & S. R. Thomson. 


[ Viola ocellala is confined to the Pacific side of the con- 
tinent, and it can hardly be the plant referred to by our 
correspondent. This, judged by the young plants, not 
yet in flower, with which she has favoured us, is probably 
one of the white-flowered varieties of the European Violet 
(V. odorata) which has become naturalized, andisnow wide- 
spread in some parts of the south Atlantic states.—Ep. ] 


Notes from Milton, Massachusetts. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Although extraordinary care is often given to the propa- 
gation of tropical plants they may be successfully rooted on 
a common gravel bed, such as is used for staging plants. 
During a recent visit to the greenhouses of N. P. Kidder, Esq., 
Milton, Massachusetts, I observed that the gardener there, Mr. 
Martin, roots almost everything in this way. Mounds of gravel 
are pulled together containing a little grit and also some clay, 
just sufficient to hold the material together and retain mois- 
ture. At the time of my visit such plants as Crotons, Dra- 
ceenas and Pandanus were being rooted, and many others were 
shown me which had been propagated in the same way. The 
cuttings are shaded by plants, and all the water they get comes 
from syringing. 

I have before referred to the value of deep pits with glass 
roofs about level with the ground. Further evidence of 
their great usefulness was given here. All kinds of plants 
may be stored in them which will endure a night tem- 
perature of about forty-five. They are mostly used for Cin- 
erarias, Calceolarias, Ericas, Azaleas, Camellias, Cytisus, and 
also for the later batches of Holland bulbs. 

The white Efacris palludosa is here grown well. This is 
probably the best variety for cutting. It is often supposed that 
imported peat is necessary to grow these well, but Mr. Martin’s 
plants are grown in leaf soil and loam only. His later treat- 
ment consists in cutting back severely; abundance of water 
during the growing season, and a shady place during the 
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hottest weather ; more exposure to sun-heatis given toward fall, 
in order to get the flowering shoots well ripened. 

Mr. Kidder’s well-known specimen of Cypripedium insigne 
is a grand sight when furnished with about 100 blooms. Ithas 
been exhibited in Horticultural Hall, in Boston, with I1o0 
blooms. It is planted in the form of a semi-globe, measuring 
four feet six inches over its semi-circumference, and is very 
even in growth. C. villosum is represented here by a fine 
specimen in a twelve-inch pan, carrying thirty flowers. This 
is a robust and very satisfactory species to grow; very hand- 
some and distinct, and a peculiar waxy lustre pervades the 
whole flower. This, with C. dardatum, has been the parent of 
many handsome hybrids. 

C. callosum, a recent introduction, very much resembled a 
fine specimen of C. barbatum Warneri, flowering near by. On 
comparison the latter seems the handsomer—the dorsal sepal 
is larger, the violet striping is lighter, and a still further dis- 
tinctive feature is a rainbow band of mauve separating the 
green from the white portion of the sepal. 

C. hirsutissimum, apart from the growth of short hairs, 
which covers the flower as well as other parts of the plant, 
shows no striking peculiarity either in form or in coloring. 
Both the dorsal sepal and pouch are a dull reddish brown, 
the petals being the most conspicuous part of the flower. 
They are long, measuring in this case over five inches 
across, wavy at the base, with a band of mauve running 
longitudinally. 


Wellesley. Jef (E 


Recent Publications. 


Les Plantes Potagéres; Description et Culture des Principaux 
Legumes des Climats Tempérés, par Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie. 
Deuxieme edition. Paris, 1891, pp. 1-730. 

French horticulture is supreme certainly in the vegetable 
garden; and vegetables are better grown and better marketed 
in France than elsewhere, and better cooked, we can Say in 
passing without fear of contradiction; and the reader, there- 
fore, anxious to inform himself of all that is new in the way of 
garden vegetables and their cultivation, and of the salad plants, 
of which the French make so much accountand the rest of the 
world make so little, will naturally turn for information to the 
writings of French horticulturists on the subject. The work 
whose title is printed above and which has just been reissued 
in a new and considerably enlarged edition will first attract his 
attention, for although it bears on the title-page as author the 
name of the commercial firm which for a hundred and fifty 
years has been prominent in European horticulture, itis really 
from the pen of the senior member of this firm, the President 
of the Botanical Society of France, the Secretary of the French 
Agricultural Society and a recognized authority on the subject 
of which this volume treats. 

It is only eight years since the first edition of this work was 
published, but so great have been the additions to the number 
of varieties of useful vegetables which have appeared lately 
that a second edition became necessary if the work was to 
retain its value as a manual of the subject. Frequent and 
rapid modifications are inevitable in the case of a work treat- 
ing of cultivated plants, especially leguminous plants which, 
as they appear in the vegetable garden, are mostly annuals or 
biennials—that is, plants in which generations succeed each 
other rapidly, displaying new characters which often become 
fixed into new varieties. There is hardly a year, therefore, 
perhaps hardly a day, in which some new vegetable form does 
not appear in the gardens of the world, forms which are often 
susceptible of being made permanent, and sometimes worthy 
of being preserved. The reproach is often laid at the door of 
horticulturists in general,"and of seedsmen in particular, that 
they insert in their catalogues too large a number of varieties 
of the same plant. It should be remembered, however, when 
this reproach is made, that horticulture to-day is incompara- 
bly more specialized than it was twenty years ago. Even then 
there were excellent reasons in favor of the multiplication of 
races, the special tools provided for different horticultural 
operations. Such reasons are much stronger to-day than they 
were at that time. Besides the differences of form, of color 
and of taste which often make the special value of a race of 
vegetables, their variation with regard to more or less abun- 
dant production, to earliness or lateness in maturing, and to 
the greater or longer time any crop can be prolonged, offer 
economic questions which must have a great influence in 
deciding favorably or otherwise the claims of each particular 
race of such plants. It will be acknowledged, of course, that 
itis a matter of capital importance for a market gardener to 
sell his crop of any given vegetable at the exact time when the 
price is the most advantageous for him. This makes it de- 
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sirable to develop and fix races having the power to mature 
early and to mature the whole crop simultaneously, thus leav- 
ing the ground free for a succeeding crop of another character. 
This is demanded in modern market-garden practice, which 
must allow products to be sent for a long distance to the cen- 
tres of consumption, thus placing in competition various cli- 
mates and leaving to each a short time in which to perfect 
under the best conditions its special products. 

It is interesting to note that a large number of recent 
additions to the list of vegetables cultivated in France 
have been obtained from North America, especially potatoes, 
beans, corn, squashes and tomatoes. These last, which, 
twenty years ago, were practically unknown to the French 
public in general, have now become one of the most popular 
vegetables in France, and are sold in the streets of the principal 
cities every autumn, in immense quantities and of excellent 
quality. 

Monsieur Vilmorin finds that “the Americans bring to 
their horticultural operations the alert and practical spirit 
which characterizes all their enterprises, and apply themselves 
at once to create, in each centre of production, the races 
best adapted for the end they have in view, and for local 
conditions.” 

A word as to the form in which this work is cast will, 
perhaps, best indicate its scope and value. It includes plants 
which are usually cultivated in the temperate parts of the 
world, to be eaten in a fresh state, and also those which serve 
as seasoning, and includes a good many which have now 
disappeared from the vegetable garden, but which are men- 
tioned as vegetables in some of the old books of horticulture. 
It should be mentioned, perhaps, that some plants which are 
not considered vegetables in this country, such as Strawberries 
and Melons, find their place here also. Each article devoted 
to one or several allied plants, cultivated as vegetables, begins 
with the botanical name applicable to all the plants grouped 
together in the article; that is, the name which designates the 
genus and species to which all the forms, more or less 
modified by cultivation, can be referred. The races of peas, 


for example, however numerous they may be, appear under 


the general name of Pisum sativum, Linneeus. All the races 
of beets under the general name of Seta vulgaris, Linnezus, 
etc. In this connection Monsieur Vilmorin remarks that ‘‘ the 
fixity of the species, whatever its absolute value may be con- 
sidered in the system of creation, is very remarkable and 
worthy of admiration, regarded only from the point of view 
of the period through which human investigations extend. 
Species cultivated since the earliest historic times, and exposed 
to all the modifying influences which might be expected to 
follow in the case of plants raised, generation after generation, 
from seed, in spite of their removal from one country to 
another, and the alteration in the character of their surround- 
ings, preserve their distinct existence, and, although assuming 
continually new forms, never pass the limits which separate 
them from allied species.” 

After the generic name the vernacular names appear under 
which the plant or group of plants is known in France and in 
England, Germany, Spain and Italy, and, sometimes, also in 
Portugal and Holland. This is followed by a short historical 
account of the plant and the name of its native country, etc., as 
faras itisknown; then thecharacter of the plant, that is, whether 
itis annual, biennial, or perennial. This is followed by a de- 
scription of the species, directions for its cultivation in the 
climate of Paris, and the manner in which it is used. After 
this comes a more detailed description of each variety with 
its synonyms, each variety being illustrated by a small wood- 
cut in the text. As an example, the Egg-plant may be talcen. 
This appears as Aubergine, the Solanum Melongena, Linnzus, 
or Solanum esculentum of Dunal, of the family of the 
Solanacew. Fifteen French synonyms for Aubergine are 
given, arranged alphabetically in a paragraph by themselves. 
This is followed by another paragraph, giving the English, 
German, Dutch, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese names. 
After them appears the word ‘“annuelle,” showing that the 
plant is an annual, the remainder of the paragraph being 
devoted to a description of the wild type, followed by the 
statement that there are 250 seeds in a gramme, weighing 
500 grammes to the litre, and that the germinating power of 
the seed will last for six or seven years. The next paragraph 
is devoted to instruction upon the cultivation of the Egg-plant, 
and this is followed by a paragraph upon the uses of the 
fruit, all this making an introduction to the account of the 
ten varieties which are considered the most valuable. A 
similar plan is followed throughout the work in the case of 
each group of vegetables, which are arranged alphabetically 
under the French names. 
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Some idea of the completeness and value of this book as a 
work of reference will appear when it is stated that in the 
case of Lettuce (Lactuca sativa) more than a hundred varie- 
ties are described, while peas, tomatoes, and some other 
popular vegetables are treated still more fully. It must be 
remembered, too, in considering the merits of this work, 
that it is not a compilation, and that the estimation of the 
value and the knowledge of the characters of the different 
plants described is based on information obtained in long 
series of experiments carried on by the author and his assist- 
ants for years, and conducted in the spirit, and with the 
appliances, of strictly scientific investigation. When the 
amount of work, of which this volume is the record, is con- 
sidered, it is not hard to understand why the French have 
made such progress in the improvement of races of vegetable- 
plants, or why they stand at the head in such matters. The 
value of the book is increased by tables, in which are 
given the number of seeds of the different vegetables 
described, in a given weight, and the average and extreme 
period during which they retain their germinating power, 
derived from actual experiments; and also a very full index 
in which, besides the French and Latin names, those of the 
other modern languages appear as well as all synonyms. 


Notes. 


An enterprising dry-goods firm in Philadelphia paid some 
$500 for decorating their store for the Spring opening in the 
early part of last week. Just before Easter they began to sell 
the plants to their customers for Easter presents. The result 
was, that they not only had their decoration for nothing, but 
realized a handsome profit on it. 


The prices of oranges in southern California have nearly 
doubled, owing to the report that the crop has failed in Italy. 
Three-fourths of the California crop has been sold on the 
trees for prices higher than those which have been realized 
for many years, and the fruit is so abundant that the railroad 
companies are pressed for facilities to handle it. 


A recent bulletin, by Professor Beal, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, contains a few of the seeds of six of the 
worst weeds in that State, so that farmers will be the better 
able to identify them in examining their clover and grass 
seeds. The six plants which are credited with this bad 
eminence in Michigan are Canada Thistle, Red Root, Moth 
Mullein, Toad Flax, Rib Grass and Narrow Dock. 


The Yosemite National Park now embraces parts of forty- 
two townships, covering about 1,500 square miles, or 960,000 
acres, from which is to be deducted the Yosemite grant of 
36,000 acres. About 700,000 acres of the National Park is 
mountainous, well watered, and heavily timbered with Pine, 
Fir, Spruce, Hemlock, Tamarack, Oak, Cedar, Madrofia, 
Laurel, Sequoia, and Mountain Mahogany. Two hundred 
and sixty thousand acres are composed of mountain-valleys, 
meadows, lakes, etc. 


The very first entry in the first book of the Plymouth Colony 
Records is an incomplete list of the ‘‘ Meersteads and Garden- 
Plotes of those which’ came first, layed out 1620.” The per- 
sons here referred to are, of course, the famous band who 
were brought by the Mayflower on her first voyage. They 
had been grouped in nineteen families, and the houses to 
which these ‘‘Garden-Plotes”’ were attached were built along 
both sides of what is now Leyden Street in Plymouth. 
“‘Meerstead,” usually spelt ‘‘Merestead,” is an old word for 
farm. 


We have received, from a correspondent in Santa Barbara, 
a spray of the Black Wattle (Acacta decurrens), and, in spite of 
their long journey, the flowers are still bright and beautiful. 
The trees are very floriferous, and the long racemes of clear, 
yellow flowers, hanging among the pale green and finely 
cut foliage, present a very beautiful appearance. The tree is 
graceful and symmetrical, and it is now attracting great atten- 
tion in California on account of its economical value. Its bark 
is so rich in tannin that it is now being planted in Australia 
and New Zealand by the thousand acres. 


In a recent issue of the Botanischen Centralblatt it is stated 
that Dr. Dieck, the well-known dendrologist of Zoeschen, 
Germany, brought home some very interesting plants from 
those districts of Pontus and-Western Caucasus which he visited 
last summer. Among them are living specimens of about 
seventy varieties of Roses, andspecimens of Acer Trautvettert, 
of Rhododendron Ungert and R. Smirnovi, of the remarkable 
Chestnut-oak of Koch (Quercus Pontica), and of the genus 
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Orphanidesia, belonging to the Evicace@, which had never 
been collected since it was first discovered by Balansas. 
Most of those plants, it is announced, Dr. Dieck will be pre- 
pared to distribute during the coming spring. 


A Bulletin, recently issued by Professor E. W. Hilgard, 
contains brief descriptions of the Port and Sherry Grapes 
which are now known to be growing in California. Of the 
Port wine varieties six are named, and of the Sherry and 
Madeira varieties nine are described. An essential advan- 
tage possessed by these grapes over those of the Claret and 
Bordeaux types is, that they resist, to an extraordinary degree, 
the influences under which wines made from grapes of the 
latter types become vinegar. Instead of this they undergo, 
under the continued action of warm air, the change to the 
true Sherry and Port flavors. 


One would hardly expect from Edgar Allan Poe a panegyric 
on the art of gardening, yet who has written more sympathet- 
ically of the art than he in this passage from the Domain of 
Arnheim? ‘No definition,” it runs, ‘“has spoken of the land- 
scape-gardener as of the poet; yet it seemed to my friend that 
the creation of the landscape-garden offered to the proper 
muse the most magnificent of opportunities. Here, indeed, 
was the fairest field for the display of imagination in the end- 
less combining of forms of novel beauty, the elements to enter 
into combination being, by a vast superiority, the most glo- 
rious which the earth could afford. In the multiform and 
multicolor of the flowers and the trees he recognized the 
most direct and energetic efforts of Nature at physical loveli- 
ness. And in the direction or concentration of this effort—or, 
mniore properly, in its adaptation to the eyes which were to 
behold it on earth—he perceived that he should be employing 
the best means, laboring to the greatest advantage, in the ful- 
fillment not only of his own destiny as a poet, but of the august 
purposes for which the Deity had implanted the poetic senti- 
ment in man.” 


The industry known as ‘‘truck-farming” has been made, 
for the first time, the subject of the census investigation, and 
a preliminary report, prepared by Mr. J. H. Hale, has been 
received at this office. Truck-farming, as considered in this 
bulletin, is distinguished from market-gardening by the fact 


_that it is carried on, in favored localities, at such a distance 


from market that transportation by water or by rail is required. 
Market-gardening proper is confined to local markets, where 
the grower uses his own team for transporting his products 
to the retailerorthe consumer. Truck-farming, as a business, 
is largely the creature of the transportation companies, and it 
has grown up almost entirely since the year 1860. During 
the census year it required the labor of 216,765 men, 9,254 
women and 14,874 children, aided by 75,866 horses and mules, 
working $9,000,000 worth of implements upon 534,440 
acres of land, valued at $70,156,300; and the total production, 
after paying freight and commission, amounted to $76,517,155. 
The total acreage of some of the leading vegetables grown on 
truck-farms is as follows : Asparagus, 37,970; Cabbage, 77,000 ; 
Spinach, 20,000; Celery, 15,000; Water Melons, 114,000; Peas, 
56,000; Sweet Potatoes, 28,000; Tomatoes, 22,000; miscel- 
laneous vegetables, 82,000. 


From correspondents in several of the principal cities we 
learn that the volume of the Easter flower trade throughout 
the country has been larger than usual and that prices have 
been fair in spite of unfavorable weather in many places. The 
practice of making presents of growing plants has increased 
so of late years in many cities, notably in Boston and Philadel- 
phia, that florists have been compelled to open temporary stores 
in addition to their regular places of business to accommodate 
the increased trade. Some of these retail dealers have dis- 
posed of as many as a thousand pots of Easter Lilies, not to 
speak of a great variety of other plants in bloom. There are 
few changes in the list of flowers grown and sold for this fes- 
tival. The larger and coarser Lilium Harrtsti seems to have 
quite crowded the old Ascension Lily, and it undoubtedly, will 
continue to hold its place as an early-flowering plant, although 
there is an increased demand reported for Lilium longifiorum 
in some places. In this city the only thing in the way of nov- 
elty among Easter plants observed was Garden Anemones. 
Large pots of these plants in bloom are very beautiful, and 
they are practically new to the flower-buying public here. In 
the decorations of churches and other large places it is grati- 


fying to see Acacia pubescens used more largely, as its delicate 


inflorescence helps to relieve arrangements which otherwise 
would appear heavy. Few Palms, beside the ordinary trade 
varieties, were noticed in Easter decorations, but an increased 
use of Araucarias was very apparent. 


Aprit: 8, 1891.] 
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A Botanic Garden for New York. 


HE educational equipment of a modern city of metro- 
politan pretensions, as has been pointed out more 
than once in these columns, cannot be considered com- 
plete without a public garden, administered by a man of 
science in a scientific spirit, as a station of scientific 
investigation and public instruction. These views have 
gained a foot-hold in the community, and there is, at this 
writing, every prospect that the bill ‘‘to provide for the 
establishment of a Botanic Garden, a Museum and Ar- 
boretum in Bronx Park” will be enacted by the present 
legislature, it having been passed successfully through all 
the preliminary steps. By this bill the park commissioners 
of the city of New York are directed to set aside 250 acres 
for a private association which asks to be incorporated to 
carry on the garden. The purpose of the association is to 
establish and maintain a Botanic Garden, Museum and 
Arboretum for the collection and cultivation of plants, 
flowers, shrubs and trees; for the advancement of botani- 
‘cal science and knowledge, the prosecution of original 
researches in botany and kindred subjects, for affording 
instruction in these subjects, and for the exhibition of 
ornamental and decorative horticulture and gardening ; 
for the entertainment, recreation and instruction of the 
people. In the list of the incorporators appear the names 
of some of the most intelligent and public-spirited, and 
some of the wealthiest men in this city; and it is safe to 
say that, if they are thoroughly in earnest in their desire to 
bestow upon the city a great botanical establishment, and 
if they realize what such an establishment should be, there 
need be no serious anxiety for its future. 

The site selected for the proposed garden is an excellent 
one; the. territory. it provides is ample, its surface is 
pleasantly varied, and its situation has the advantage of 
being near enough to the centre of population to be readily 
accessible, and, at the same time, sufficiently remote to be 
beyond the injurious influences of the vitiated atmosphere 
of the city. The corporation is to raise the sum of 
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$250,000, with which to establish the garden, and when 
it has done this the park commissioners of the city are to 
expend a sum, upon which the income is $15,000, in pre- 
paring museums, herbarium buildings, lecture halls and 
structures for the cultivation of exotic plants, and to con- 
struct and maintain the drives through the garden and 
arboretum, and provide for their policing. ; 

The sum which the city is asked to expend on buildings 
seems ample for many years at least, but if the general 
excellence of the plan is to be criticised at all it is in the 
meagre amount which the new corporation is expected to 
expend. The city is to build and maintain roads and to 
spend $400,000 or $500,000 in providing buildings, but 
when this is done the corporation will hardly be in a posi- 
tion, with an income of only $10,090, to carry on and 
gradually develop a great herbarium, library and museum, 
to plant an arboretum, to stock greenhouses with repre- 
sentatives of the tropical flora of the world, to establish 
gardens of hardy perennial and annual plants, to keep up 
rock-gardens and shrubberies, water-gardens and bog-gar- 
dens, and all the other departments of a modern botanical 
establishment. 

A botanical garden is a museum, and, like all mu- 
seums, its value depends on the capacity of the man 
who controls it; it is useful or inefficient in propor- 
tion as its head understands the true aim of a museum and 
has the patience and executive force to carry out his ideas. 
The man who is equipped to organize a garden in this city 
which is eventually to occupy an area of 250 acres, and is 
to place it in such a position among the scientific estab- 
lishments of the world that its claims and importance will 
be recognized, is not easy to find; and he will be able to 
command a salary which will make a large hole in the 
income of the fund of $250,000. The gradual building up 
of a herbarium and library, the heart and brain of every 
scientific garden, and their administration will consume the 
rest, so that unless a much larger sum of money is pro- 
vided than the promoters of this scheme now seem to have 
in mind, there is great danger that the garden will lan- 
guish, and that those persons now most interested in it 
will become discouraged. We say this not to add in any 
way to their discouragement, but only to emphasize what 
we have said before—that the establishment of a great 
botanical garden is a serious and difficult undertaking. A 
garden of this sort is one of the most complicated things a 
man can be called on to manage; it costs a great deal of 
money, its growth must be slow, and those who plan such 
an establishment and labor for it in its inception cannot 
hope to gather the fruits of their labor. Art is long and 
the span of human life is short. But it is one of the most 
hopeful signs of our civilization that men occasionally ap- 
pear who are really unselfish and are willing to work for 
the public good without hope of great reward and 
without expectation of seeing their labors bear fruit in 
immediate tangible results. The man who lays the foun- 
dation of the great garden which is now contemplated, and 
which we believe our children will live to see firmly estab- 
lished in the Bronx Park, will be a man of this character. 
It was such a man who came to Kew Gardens just fifty 
years ago; and since it is by Kew that the promoters of 
botanical establishments are accustomed to measure their 
ambition, it will be useful to explain in a few words what 
Kew is and why it has become what it is. 

Fifty years ago the British Government, principally at 
the solicitation of the then Duke of Bedford, a man famous 
in his time for his enlightened enthusiasm in gardening 
which made Woburn Abbey one of the great gardens of 
England, determined to convert the old gardens and 
pleasure-grounds surrounding the royal palace at Kew 
into a public botanical establishment. Sir William Hooker 
was invited from Glasgow to manage it. He brought with 
him a European reputation as a botanist, unflagging zeal, 
industry and enthusiasm, a fund of sound Scotch common 
sense, the friendship and confidence of all naturalists, and 
the largest botanical library and herbarium which had at 
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that time been made. These last he presented to the na- 
tion ; his reputation and the importance of his collections 
at once attracted botanists to Kew from all parts of the 
world. Their visits benefited the establishment, and plants, 
specimens and books poured into it from all sides. The 
scientific character of Kew was thus established, and it is 
this high character that has given it the lead it has long 
held among the gardens of the world. Sir William Hooker 
gave the remainder of his long life to Kew, and devoted all 
his energies and resources to its welfare. His son, a man 
more famous than the father, succeeded him, and under his 
administration Kew gained wonderfully in every direction, 
especially in popular favor. The second Hooker retired 
from Kew a few years ago full of honors, handing down the 
administration of the garden and all the family traditions 
to a connection by marriage, under whose wise and broad 
management it is growing now still more rapidly than ever 
before in usefulness and beauty. In no other spot in the 
world can so many different plants be seen growing; the 
museums of economic botany are unequaled, the herbarium 
is the most extensive that men have ever made, and the 
library is unsurpassed. This is the work of fifty years, car- 
ried on by men of extraordinary ability and world-wide 
reputation, working under the most exceptionally favorable 
circumstances and with the whole British nation behind 
them. Kew has received many gifts of great value, and is 
receiving such gifts every week. It costs, however, to 
carry on the establishment, which, by the way, does not 
cover much more than half the area to be occupied by the 
New York garden, $75,000 or $80,000 a year. The cost of 
all sorts of garden labor in England is not more than half 
what is paid for such labor in this country, and everything 
connected with a garden costs less there than it does here. 
If, then, Kew furnishes the ideal at which the promoters or 
the projectors of the new garden aim, they must realize 
that this can be reached only by the expenditure of a great 
deal of money, and that even with all money needed such 
results as the people of New York have the right to expect 
can only be brought about slowly and with the aid of un- 
usually favorable conditions. Something can be accom- 
plished with $250,000, but this amount is only a beginning, 
if New York expects to rival London, or St. Louis, or Boston 
in its Botanic Garden. 


Pruning Shrubs. 


UR climate is so favorable to the growth of deciduous, 
flowering shrubs that they are steadily growing in use 
and favor in American gardens. The time will come when 
we shall learn to give them good deep soil, and allow them 
enough space to develop into*their best form. The time will 
come, too, when they will suffer less serious mutilation at the 
hands of unskillful laborers who feel called upon to ‘trim 
them into shape” every spring. Directions for proper pruning 
have often been given in horticultural journals, and although 
the principles which underlie correct practice have been set 
forth so plainly that no one need err, the necessity of repeating 
these instructions again and again is apparent to all who take 
note of the cruel treatment to which many shrubs are sub- 
jected. 

In the first place, it should never be forgotten that pruning 
is a weakening process. It takes away from the plant a por- 
tion of its vital machinery, and when the cutting is severe the 
loss of vigor is serious. As an example of this, florists are 
{earning that the present demand for long-stemmed Roses is a 
tax upon the vitality of the plant, and they have found that they are 
selling not only flowers but the life of their plants, and after one 
crop has been taken the bush needsa long rest to recuperate its 
exhausted energies. Last summer the luxuriant foliage upon 
some White Maples in a city street was pointed to as a proof 
that pruning added vigor to the trees. During the previous 
winter it is true that the limbs had been sawed off nearly to the 
trunk ; but the mass of leaves on the slim twigs which had put 
out in great numbers from every adventitious bud on the 
stumps of the amputated limbs was only a proof that nature 
was making this extra effort to supply the nutritive organs of 
which the tree had been robbed. This spasmodic output of 
leaves was nota sign of health, but a signal of distress. Of 
course, pruning is necessary for many purposes. The re- 
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moval of dying limbs is remedial. It may be of more impor- 
tance to increase the fruitfulness of a vine or tree than to pro- 
mote its longevity, or it may be necessary to change the form 
of a shrub or tree in order to adapt it to its position and sur- 
roundings. 

The usual reason offered for the severe pruning of shrubs 
is that it makes them more floriferous; but the work is often 
done at such a time and in such a way that it destroys all hope 
of flowers for the year. A little examination will teach a novice 
that the shrubs which are to bloom early this spring made all 
their preparations for it last year. The flower-buds were 
formed on the wood which ripened last summer, and they 
were nicely covered up to protect them during the winter. 
This can readily be proved by cutting off some twigs from a 
Peach-tree or Thunberg’s Spireea and placing them in water 
in a jar which is kept in the sunlight in any ordinary living- 
room. Inashort time the buds will open and the flowers will 
appear, and the experiment could have been successfully made 
at any time during the winter. Now, when these limbs are cut 
back severely at this season of the year all the flower-buds are 
cut away, and we need expect no flowers this year. If we wait 
until after these early-flowering shrubs like the Forsythias are 
through blooming, and then cut back the wood which has 
borne the flowers, new branches will be thrown out to make 
up for the part which has been taken away. These branches 
will ripen up during the summer and form flower-buds for 
blooming next spring. Hence, the first rule to be observed in 
pruning early-blooming shrubs for the sake of their flowers 
is: Cut back the growth in late spring or early summer as 
soon as the flowers have fallen, and never do this pruning in 
autumn, winter or early spring. 

On the other hand, there are shrubs like the Altheas and 
the Hydrangeas which bloom late in the season, and in 
these the flower-buds are formed on the wood which grows 
the same summer. It follows that if these were pruned in 
early summer the effect of destroying the flowers would be 
almost as bad as winter pruning would be in the case of the 
early-flowering shrubs. But if the last year’s growth is now 
cut away before any of the new wood starts the plant will put 
forth more shoots which will bear flowers in autumn. In the 
case of such shrubs, therefore, the pruning should also be 
done after the flowering season—that is, in late autumn, or 
better in the early spring. 

These rules are very general, and they do not cover all cases, 
as, for example, there are some early-flowering shrubs which 
do not make their flower-buds on the shoots which were made 
last year, but on short spurs from the older wood. It may be 
also said that pruning for flowers alone is not altogether 
judicious, for shrubs are in bloom but a few days or weeks at 
the most, and a good gardener will give heed to their general 
appearance throughout the year. For this reason it is good 
practice to encourage the shrubs to develop into their best 
natural form, and this is not done by cutting them back with 
the simple view to increase their lowers. The proper course is 
to thin out the feebler and overshadowed branches, so as to 
give the stronger ones a better chance to develop, and to cut 
back cautiously, so as not to interfere with their natural and 
most beautiful form. They will then give pleasure all the year 
through, not only when in flower and when in full foliage, but 
even in the leafless season; for shrubs have a distinct and 
peculiar beauty in the winter, not only from the graceful out- 
line of their spray, but from the delicate color which comes 
from the mingling of the varied tints of the bark on the 
branches—a color which seems to rest upon and float about 
them like a nimbus or halo. All this beauty at every season 
can be marred by careless shearing, or, what is still worse, by 
a painstaking effort to cut the shrubs into formal shapes. 
There is never any justification for clipping them into geomet- 
rical forms, like cones or cylinders or spheres; nor for shav- 
ing off their tops at the same level as if they were parts of a 
hedge fence. This means the destruction not only of the 
beauty, but of the health of the plant. 


The one pleasure which is common, constant and universal 
to all parks results from the feeling of relief, experienced by © 
those who enter them, on escaping from the cramped, confined 
and controlling circumstances of the streets of a town; in 
other words, a sense of enlarged freedom is to all at all times 
the most certain and valuable gratification afforded by a park. 
The scenery which favors this gratification is therefore more 
desirable to be secured than any other, and the various topo- 
graphical conditions of a site, thus, in reality, become impor- 
tant very much in the proportion by which they give the means 
of increasing the impression of undefined limit.— O/msted and 
Vaux, in Report of Brooklyn Park Department, 1866. 
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The Colonnade in the Parc Monceau, Paris. 


Ele Pare Monceau has already been described in GARDEN 
AND FOREST,* so it is needless again to tell how it origi- 
nated, or to note the general characteristics which, despite the 
introduction, in inappropriate situations, of an excessive 
multitude of bedding-plants, make it the prettiest of Parisian 
pleasure-grounds. We now desire simply to call attention to 
the picture on page 163, which shows a portion of a long, 
curving colonnade, shaded by trees and luxuriantly draped in 
Ivy, that stands on the edge of an oval basin of water. It is 
the most charming and individual feature of the park, and 
seems especially interesting when we find that it was not built 
in willful imitation of a ruin, but is a veritable relic of former 
days. It dates from the best period of the early Renaissance, 
though, singularly enough, its exact origin is not known. 
According to one tradition, it was brought from the destroyed 
Chateau de Raincy; according to another, which is more 
generally held, it was part of a great rotunda which Catherine 
de Medici commenced to build, north of the Church of St. 
Denis, to receive her own mausoleum and that of her 
husband, Henri IJ., and which was torn down in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. In his book on “ Paris in Old 
and Present Times,’ Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton writes : 
“Nothing can be more elegant than this colonnade. 
In its present situation it seems like a remnant of antique 
architecture in some graceful picture by Claude, and one is 
grateful for the good sense that has saved it from destruction. 
Lalanne once made a very poetical charcoal drawing of it, 
which has been reproduced in the series of his charcoals. 
This is one example of the happy combination of 
architecture with foliage and water. Set up in the British 
Museum these columns would signify comparatively little ; 
but with graceful foliage and a mirror of water they are 
charming.” 

Some of the beautifully proportioned columns, with their 
delicate flutings and rich Corinthian capitals, can be more 
plainly seen than those which our picture presents; yet it 
would be hard to find more charming objects than these. No 
plant is more classic in its effect or in its historical associa- 
tions than the Ivy, and it adapts itselt as well to the stately 
simplicity of a piece of classic work like this as to the broad 
simple rugged masses of a Norman castle-wall or to the 
slender arches and elaborate carvings of a ruined Gothic 
abbey. It is a misfortune that, in the dry climate of our north- 
ern states, Ivy does not grow so well as it does even in the 
northern parts of Europe. Butin sheltered situations, and espe- 
cially in southern localities, it well repays the gardener’s care. 
It is not so free and spreading in habit as the Virginia Creeper, 
yet it does not, like the so-called Japanese Ivy, cling so tightly 
to its supports that it becomes a close-fitting garment rather 
than a drapery ; and over both of these it has the advantage 
of keeping its beautiful dark green foliage throughout the win- 
ter. Moreover, it grows as well when trailing on the ground 
as when climbing a wail or column, and this peculiarity is very 
useful when the gardener is trying, as so often is desirable, to 
connect an architectural feature integrally with its natural sur- 
roundings. Beautiful borders of Ivy are constant features in 
European pleasure-grounds, and our picture shows how such 
a border can serve the artistic purpose just referred to while 
forming a delightful object in itself. When trees instead of 
columns are draped with Ivy, and it is then allowed to run out 
over the grass, whether in a formal or a naturally luxuriant 
way, the effect is equally charming. 

We would also call attention to the fine effect of the statue 
on the little island which occupies the centre of the basin. 
Had it been stood in a commonplace fashion in the middle of 
the island, it would have been much less impressive than it 
now is, reflected with its massive pedestal in the silent water, 
supported by the tree-trunks just beyond it, and backed by the 
low mass of shrubs. There is no one point where we have 
more to learn from the French than with regard to the placing 
of statues in the open air. 


Winter Studies of the Pine Barren Flora of Lake 
Michigan.—I. 


ie is the common practice of those who study plants in their 

native wilds to observe them mainly during their season 
of growth. A stroll in the woods in winter, or a botanical ex- 
cursion when the ground is covered with snow, seems out of 
place and without adequate reward. But the trees and shrubs 
in winter, the mosses and lichens which cling to their trunks 
and limbs or grow beneath their shelter, and the humbler 


* See Vol, Il., December rr, 1889. 
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plants with evergreen or persistent leaves offer inviting sub- 
jects for study. Acquaintance with a plant is not complete 
till it is seen in all its phases. The evergreens may not ex- 
hibit any essential change of garb in summer and in winter, 
but they seem more isolated now and contrast more impress- 
ively with their deciduous-leaved neighbors. The leafless 
branches of the deciduous trees also show features of form 
and covering and teach lessons which are concealed when 
they are thickly clothed with foliage. 

There is also a stillness in the woods in winter which is most 
impressive. This is due largely to the absence of animal life, 
and the feeling of loneliness is deepened by the plaintive mur- 
mur of the wind among the Pines. The cawing of the crow 
or the harsh cry of the blue-jay almost startles by its sudden- 
ness. But the sense of loneliness soon passes away, for 
though the currents of life in the forest-vegetation are in sus- 
pense the trees themselves are here, ready to furnish lessons 
and companionship. 

One of the first plants to catch the eye in the Pine Barrens, 
where the soil has sufficient strength to bear it, is the Climb- 
ing Bitter-sweet (Celastrus scandens). It does well in the 
moist sands near the lake, holding to the small trees by its 
twining, rope-like stems. In the early winter its branches are 
spangled with fruit, the open valves of the orange-colored pod 
spreading out like a border and exposing the scarlet aril which 
covers the seeds. Few sights are gayer at this season than 
the bright fruit, set in a background of the sombre, leafless 
branches of the vine and its-supporting tree. Near by is an- 
other climbing vine, the Greenbrier; its darl green, prickly 
stems clambering over the shrubs and contrasting with their 
duller hue like a line sharply drawn across them. 

There are other shrubs with red or yellowish fruit often met 
with in the sands or beside the sloughs. Among them are 
four species of Rose, their stems usually red or reddish in the 
winter, with a hue more pronounced than in the summer. 
The hips of Rosa blanda and XR. humilis are apt to be shriv- 
eled and dull, not so lasting as those of &. Carolina, which 
keep their form and colors, being plump and bright, and cling- 
ing profusely to the bushes in winter. In the wetter ground, 
where the latter grows, or along the lake-shore, clumps of 2. 
Engelmanni are seen, with its oblong fruit still in good state 
of preservation and rivaling that of A. Carolina in abundance. 
The hips are not generally so ruddy, but have a yellowish tinge. 
Just before Christmas I looked for the scarlet fruit of the Win- 
terberry (lex verticellata), but failed to find any, though it 
was plentiful on the bushes late in the fall. Probably the birds 
are responsible for their barren look, for they are fond of the 
berries. Butitisnotalways thus, for the numerous clumps of 
Ilex by the borders of ponds will display their red berries in the 
winter, as the common name affirms. 

Not so tempting nor so worthy of notice are the clusters of 
small, whitish berries of the Poison Ivy (RAus Toxicodendron), 
a common plant in the sands, especially alone the roads and 
cattle-paths. It is almost always the erect form of the plant, 
a foot or two high, which we see, or the one which runs along 
on the ground, sending up short branches. It retains its fruit 
all winter, for this may be found late in the spring,‘or well up 
to the time of flowering again. Doubtless it partakes of the 
poisonous properties of the plant, so that birds avoid it, for I 
have never seen it eaten by them. Its dun color does not 
make it prominent like the bright-colored fruits which allure 
birds, even if it is edible by them. The Stag-horn Sumach 
(Rk. typhina) is a more attractive shrub than its poisonous 
relative, and quite common by the borders of woods and in 
their open spaces, its crimson leaves making it one of the 
most brilliant features of autumn. The large thyrsoid clusters 
of fruit, clothed with crimson hairs, still cling to the ends of 
many of the stout, straggling branches, and serve to make it 
a conspicuous object in the winter also. The blunt, clumsy 
branches, dark with sooty bark and hairs, are in marked 
contrast with those of any neighboring shrub. In handling 
them one instinctively looks at his fingers to see if they have 
been blackened by the twigs. The buds are also curious, 
being deeply set in the midst of a large leaf-scar, and capped 
by a covering of light russet hairs, thus looking like a blunt 
cone surrounded by a broad, flat rim. The rudimentary 
leaves, buried under this copious coating of hairs, seem as if 
protected against arctic cold. The Fragrant Sumach (2. cana- 
densis) is frequent on sandy banks and knolls. It usually 
occurs in patches of a limited area, but thickly covers the 
space it occupies. It isa dwarf shrub, but a foot or two high, 
and is a pretty object at any time of the year—in spring yellow 
with numerous flowers, in summer clothed with handsome, 
trifoliate leaves, interspersed with clusters of downy, red 
fruit; in autumn showy with richly colored foliage ; grayish 
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in winter and speckled with little spilkes of Nower-buds. These 
appear as the leaves fall off. They resemble small aments 
and will bear close inspection. They are formed of reddish 
brown rhomboidal buds, symmetrically arranged on the axis 
of the cluster. Each bud has a fringe of light-colored hairs, 
and a dark centre, sharply contrasting with this pale border, 
and looking as if setin a frame of hairs. The tiny spikes have 
a checkered appearance, and viewed in mass give to the plants 
a delicate charm. 

The most common evergreen shrub is the Bearberry 
(Artostaphylos Uva-urst), literally covering the surface of 
some of the sand-ridges near the lake, and abundant in places 
farther away. The globular berries, dark red or brown, still 
hang to the vines, but the varied colors of the leaves are their 
chief distinction. In sheltered localities some of the thick 
obovate or spatulate leaves remain of a shining green, but the 
greater part have assumed tints of brighter color. The typical 
colors, aside from green, are crimson, purple and vinous, and 
there are all gradations in the shades connecting these. The 
nearer leaves, near the ends of the stem and branches, are 
mostly of the brightest colors, especially the crimson shades. 
These colors often give to the ground a very gay appearance, 
as if covered by a carpet of variegated pattern, the splashes of 
color being extensively intermixed. When the stems rest 
upon a slope the effect is striking, or even brilliant. The 
stems are slender and whip-like, branching but little. They 
sometimes havea length of four or five feet, particularly on 
the slopes of ridges near the shore of the lake, where they run 
along the surface of the sands and attain their greatest vigor. 
Gathered at this season, or late in the fall, after the leaves 
have changed, they serve admirably for decoration. The 
leaves remain attached to the stems a long time in the dry 
heat of a house, and retain their colors well, so that they can 
be kept upon a wall from one season to another. 


Englewood, Ill. ID, Wie Fill. 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 


Il.—PLANTING WILLOWS AND PINES. 


WEEN one has nearly half a mile of boundary to define 
around his four-acre lot, the question arises how it can 
be enclosed with the least expense and trouble, and in such a 
way as not to disfigure the grounds. With this problem we 
had now to deal. 

The front upon the main street, thanks to. the sociable 
fashion of our day, it would be quite proper to leave open, 
with only such screen of shrubs and trees as we should decide 
upon when the house was built, and the lawn properly graded. 
Part of it was already well hedged in with ancient bushes 
which straggled about, where the old house stood, in most ad- 
mired disorder, But all along Winter Street, as the lane behind 
us is somewhat ambitiously designated, the fence was tumbling 
down, and the whole garden spot lay uncomfortably open to 
view, as well as to the cold east winds that blow across the 
meadow from the sea. We decided that herea row of Willows 
would come in admirably, as there would be plenty of rich 
moist soil for the young trees to root in, and with such a pro- 
tection the wind-swept garden would in time be warm and 
secluded, while the silvery foliage would be a harmonious 
setting for the emerald meadow, and the sapphire stream. 

This idea we carried out the week after we made our pur- 
chase. A friendly farmer neighbor, compassionating our folly 
in starting such an enterprise, but anxious to see what we 
would make out of the place, kindly offered to give us as many 
cuttings as we wanted, so one bright day in June he appeared 
upon the scene with a cart-load of Willows, a crowbar, and a 
hatchet, and, with a man or two to help him, before night he 
had cut and driven firmly into holes, easily punched by the 
crowbar in the soft soil, some five hundred bare stakes, every 
one of which in a few weeks put forth a crop of roots and 
leaves. 

The stakes, sharpened at the end, were about three feet in 
length, one foot of which was driven into the ground, and 
firmly stamped into place. It was found better in driving them 
to have them set at an angle of about twenty degrees, with the 
tops pointing toward the south, so that the stems did not re- 
ceive the full force of the midday and afternoonsun. We 
used the common White Willow (Sa/zx alba), which abounds 
along swampy road-sides everywhere in New England. 

These trees have all thriven well, though, owing to the 
marsh being salter in certain places than in others, some have 
grown less rapidly than their companions. The fear of the 
salt-water led us into the error of planting one row of trees at 
first inside the fence, and at some distance from it, where the 
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presence of Clover and English Grass showed that the top soil 
was fresh. Subsequently, when they were well rooted, we re- 
moved them to the outside along the highway, where they 
now begin to make anagreeable shade, and an effective screen. 
The annual dumpings of sand made by the town along the 
edge of the road, to maintain its level which constantly tends 
to sink into the marsh across which it has been carefully built, 
seem to help the trees, which continue to send out surface- 
roots as the ground rises about them; and though some of 
them during their first seasons had a sorry time of it in dry, 
hot weather, they ultimately pulled through, and are no longer 
sources of anxiety. 

' The most exposed portion of the place being thus provided 
for, we turned our attention to the barren hill-side, which was 
a pretty hopeless-looking spot for trees of any kind. This ele- 
vation, some forty feet high and running back nearly 600 feet - 
from the main street, seems to be the bank of some former 
water-way; at least I like to fancy that the odd terraces, 
which break its otherwise even slope, represent the gradual 
subsidence of some body of water which must once have 
filled the gorge, when the present meadow was an arm of the 
sea. Gravel and sand, mixed with moderate-sized cobble- 
stones, are its constituent parts, nothing like a boulder having 
come so far down. We have often regretted that some of the 
noble rocks which abound on the other side of the street, far- 
ther up the former stream, were not on our hill to form a feat- — 
ure in our landscape-gardening, marked as they are with the 
scratches which show the grinding of some primeval glacier. 

Over the rough foundation of our hill a thin soil has formed 
itself ; fairly deep on the level top where the plain begins, but 
constantly washed off down the sides into the swale below. It 
seems hardly possible that trees can ever have grown here, 
nor are there the smallest traces of any in or upon the soil ; 
but here we resolved that trees should grow; and again the 
farmers mocked at such a wild idea, and looked forward with 
sombre satisfaction to our discomfiture. 

But how to set about it? 

To plow the surface, unless we could yoke a goat to the 
plow, seemed impossible, since we had just seen a man anda 
horse and a dump-cart roll together, in a confused but un- 
harmed heap, from the top to the bottom, on account of an 
incautious step off of the level. Even if we could have plowed 
the ungrateful soil, of what use would it have been, since there 
was nothing to bring to the surface but stones? Cultivation 
being apparently out of the question, the trees would have to 
take their chance, and a wretched chance, too, for the south 
shore of Massachusetts Bay is subject to long and severe 
droughts and to several months of hot weather in the summer. 

Buthere we were upheld by ourauthorities. Anexcellent book 
on forestry gave us some consoling statistics, and later, GAR- 
DEN AND FOREST was invaluable in its suggestions. We found 
that in reforesting hills in France and Switzerland that had 
been swept bare by avalanches, a north-east. slope proved the 
most favorable exposure for the growth of young Pines, and, 
if we had nothing else, we had plenty of north and east, with 
the winds thrown in; so, if that was the sort of thing that they 
liked, why, bring on the Pines, and let them have all they want 
of it. 

But by the time we got round to this job, as the farmers say, 
the season for spring-planting of Pines was over, and an ex- 
ceptionally dry and burning summer was in full blast, and the 
very grass on the hill was crisped and dry. Our impatience, 
however, was too great to permit us to wait for another year 
to begin our experiment. We had read some accounts of 
August planting of Pines, and determined to have our little 
fling on the spot, and find out for ourselves whether it was a 
good time or not. 

So we waited, as anxiously as the prophet Elijah, for the first 
sign of rain, and when at last the brassy heavens veiled them- 
selves in cloud about the middle of August, we started off after 
trees—not the pampered darlings of a nursery, used to water 
and rich soil, but the hardy road-side denizens of dry pastures 
and sand-hills. We picked out the driest and sandiest spots 
to dig them in, so that if their roots discovered nothing to feed 
upon in their new locality, they would, from long habit, have 
got used to short commons, and could adapt themselves to the 
situation. 

Before going out we had the men dig holes over the surface 
of the side hill with a grub-hoe, banking up the thin soil at the 
lower sides of the holes with sods, so as to make little dams to 
retain the water ; in these holes we set the trees we selected, 
which were not over three feet high, but stocky and well 
rooted. When possible we took up the dirt with them, keep- 
ing their roots moist, and well shaded in the cart, and no more 
were brought at a time than could be set in two or three 
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hours. After they were all planted, with great labor and 
trouble, we gave our nursery a thorough watering, and then, 
except on two or three subsequent occasions, when things 
looked really desperate from drought, they were left to take 
their chance. Luckily that year the rains began to fall soon 
after they were set, and the autumn was a very wet one, so 
that a good many of the little trees were living in the spring ; 
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greater part are flourishing bravely, making a fine show in 
winter against the snow. In summer they shade so com- 
pletely into the unkempt green background of the hill that, un- 
less seen in profile, they are barely visible, even when five feet 
high, and very bushy. Still farther back we have tried setting 
out very small Pines, and have sown the ground in autumn 
withcountless Pine-seeds, and nuts of all sorts, which come up 


Fig. 29.—Phyllanthus pallidifolius.—See page 162. 


but another batch, set in the latter part of May the following 
year, owing possibly to the very heavy rains of 1888 and 1889, 
did so much better, that we shall always be disposed to give 
the preference to spring planting in the future. 

Of some 150 Pines set out upon this barren northerly hill- 
side, under these cruel conditions, about eighty survive, a few 
of which are still leading a precarious existence, while the 


satisfactorily enough, and do bravely for a month or two, but 
suffer dreadfully in July and August. They are a fruitful 
source of anxiety and disappointment, because they cannot 
make up their minds whether to live or die. The young Oaks 
are especially trying in this respect, for when we have fairly 
given them up for lost, they thrust out a feeble little leaf and 
make a fresh effort at existence, but at this rate a millennium 
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will be too short for them to get their growth in. I have read 
somewhere that an Oak grew from an acorn in this common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, forty feet in fourteen years, but if 
these hill-side acorns achieve fourteen teet in forty years we 
shall feel we have not lived in vain. 

“What do you do to make trees grow?” I asked an Eng- 
lishman who was coaxing along a rebellious Butternut to some 
show of vigor. 

“‘Oh!” said he, ‘‘I just talks to ‘em, and tells em to grow, 
and they grow.” 

Mindful of this advice, I do not fail to exhort these recreant 
acorns, but no teacher of a primary school ever had a worse 
time in getting a shoot out of a young idea, than do I out of 
this infant class of refractory nuts and seeds. 


Hingham, Mass. Mary C. Robbins. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Phyllanthus pallidifolius. 


HIS plant, which is a native of Java, is more often 
met with in gardens, under the name of Rerdia glau- 
cescens. It belongs to a vast genus of the Euphorbia 
family, with four or five hundred species scattered over the 
warmer parts of the world’s surface. The name is formed 
from two Greek words, meaning leaf and flower, and was 
given to these plants because, in some of the species, the 
flowers are produced from the edges of what appears to be 
the midrib of a long compound leaf, but which is really a 
branch, the organs which look like leaflets being true 
leaves. 
Phyllanthus paliidifolus will not, perhaps, interest people 
who find little to admire in plants which do not produce 
large and showy flowers. It is a small shrub of graceful 


habit, with bright fresh green foliage, pale and glaucous on’ 


the under surface, as beautiful as that of many Ferns. It 
is, for this reason, well worth cultivating in collections 
of stove-plants. The flowers, which are graceful and 
pretty, are produced during the summer and autumn in 
great profusion, and hang from the branches on long, 
slender, bright red pedicels, the males solitary or a few 
together from the axils of the lower leaves, the females 
solitary toward the ends of the branches. They have ng 
petals, but the sepals are yellow, with fringed margins, 
and are marked with bright red at the base. -This plant, 
like the others of the genus which’ are occasionally culti- 
vated, flourishes in a compost of sandy loam, mixed with 
a little fibrous peat, and requires thorough and careful 
drainage. It may be easily increased by cuttings struck 
with bottom heat. 

Our illustration on page 161 is from a photograph of a 
plant in the collection of Mr. J. L. Gardner, of Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 


New Orchids. 


COCHLIODA NOEZLIANA, Rolte.—This is a charming novelty, 
of very graceful habit, bearing a branching panicle of me- 
dium-sized, orange-scarlet flowers with a yellow disc. It was 
introduced by Messrs. Linden, L’Horticulture Internationale, 
Parc Leopold, Brussels. A plant was exhibited at a meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on November 11th last, when 
it was awarded a botanical certificate. It is dedicated to Mon- 
sieur John Noezli, its discoverer. According to an advertise- 
ment in the Gardeners’ Chronicle for February 28th last (page 
258), the species is a native of the Andes of Peru, growing at 
an elevation of 9,000 feet above sea-level. It belongs to a 
small genus closely allied to Odontoglossum, under which 
genus and Mesospinidium the species are generally known in 
gardens.—Lindenia, vol. vi., p. 55, t. 266. (English edition, 
VOl. i., p. 9, t. 266.) 

PERISTERIA ASPERSA, Rolfe.—An interesting species, allied 
to P. Rossiana, Rchb.f. It was discovered by Monsieur Bun- 
geroth on the declivities of the Sierra de Marawaca, one of the 
most elevated mountains of the Parama chain, in Venezuela. 
This collector sent specimens to Messrs. Linden, L’Horticul- 
ture Internationale, Parc Leopold, Brussels, in whose collec- 
tion it flowered last year. The flowers are borne in short 
racemes of about ten eacli, the color light brownish yellow, 
densely spotted or speckled with innumerable small spots of 
reddish brown, and the lip of a darker color, bordering on 
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crimson.—Lindenia, vol. vi., p. 57, t. 267. (English edition, 
WO, Woy fo, UM, te Ao) 

SCHOMBURGKIA SANDERIANA, Rolfe.—This is a very hand- 
some Schomburgkia, introduced by Messrs. F. Sander & Co., 
of St. Albans, about three years ago, and now flowering for the 
first time. It is a plant of medium size with hollow pseudo- 
bulbs, very rigid leaves, and a lax, somewhat branched, pani- 
cle of rosy carmine flowers... It is allied to S. Humboldt, 
Rcehb, f., which, however, is easily distinguished by its much 
more elevated and acute keels, and other differences.— Gar- 
deners Chronicle, February 14th, p. 202. 

CYPRIPEDIUM X CREON, Veitch.—A new hybrid raised be- 

tween C. x Ginanthum superbum and C. x Harrisianum su- 
perbum, the latter being the seed-bearer. It is about interme- 
diate in character ; the dorsal sepal is dark red-brown, with a 
white margin, and the petals and lip pale red-brown. It was 
awarded a first-class certificate by the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety on February ioth last. It is curious to note that both the 
parents are themselves hybrids.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, Feb- 
ruary 14th, pp. 214, 215. 
’ BULBOPHYLLUM INFLATUM, Rolfe.—Thisisa very remarkable 
little Bulbophyllum, which was received from Sierra Leone in 
1887, and flowered in the Kew collection in 1889, and again in 
the following year. It is closely allied to &. comatum, Lindl., a 
species from the same country, not known in cultivation, 
though quite distinct in its inflorescence. The racemes are 
like pendulous, egg-shaped masses of yellowish green, hairy 
flowers. This peculiarity is owing to the shape of the rhachis, 
which is swollen in a remarkable manner, forming a solid, 
fleshy, ellipsoidal body, an inch long by half as broad, on 
which the flowers are densely arranged. The hairs on the 
flowers are remarkable in their origin. Each sepal is strongly 
keeled, and it is these keels, particularly those of the lateral 
sepals, which break up into long hairs, while the margins of 
the sepals are almost or quite smooth. The name is given in 
allusion to the peculiar swollen rhachis. It is a very free- 
flowering little species.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, February 21st, 
Peete R. A. Rolfe. 


Kew. 


Cultural Department. 


Some American Oxalis. 


I BEGAN many years ago to collect bulbous and tuberous 
plants, and the genus Oxalis has been a favorite of mine 
from the beginning, but so incorrect are the names that are sup- 
plied with the bulbs that the trouble of identifying the species 
has been almost equal to the pleasure of possession. Itwould 
seem that the names of South African kinds, and of Mexican 
kinds, however confused among themselves, might be kept 
distinct, but they are not, for the only firm (an Italian one) 
which now has the names O. Facguinianaand O. vespertilionis 
on its lists, sends two Cape species to those who order those 
kinds, though both are Mexican. 

About forty sorts are indigenous to Mexico and Central 
America, including O. stricta, which is found the world over, 
and of these not more than five or six are obtainable. One 
more of the group, O. Drummondi, 1 am glad to find offered 
this spring by Gillett and Horsford, from whom we always 
expect something interesting. 

The bulbs of the American section are not hard and solid 
like those of the Cape, but of a much looser structure, and 
are soft enough to yield readily to the pressure of the finger 
and thumb. All the kinds are summmer-blooming. O. /asz- 
andra has been in cultivation in this country longer than any 
other Mexican sort, having been introduced many years ago 
by James Vick, who saw it used as an edging in European 
gardens. Its flower and leaf stalks reach a height of twelve or 
fourteen inches, and, as their growth is not so tufted as in the 
other kinds, they look somewhat weedy before the season is 
over, the tall stalks, with the remains of the early blossoms, 
lying out in all directions. Nevertheless the plant is well 
worth growing. Its leaves are composed of from five to nine 
long, narrow, dark-green leaflets, radiating like the leaves of 
Cyperus alternifolius, altogether unlike those of any other 
Oxalis I have ever seen. The flowers are bright rosy crimson, 
of medium size, and produced in clusters. . 

Oxalis Depped is a very fine species. Its foliage is light 
green, of the familiar clover-leaf form, each leaflet being 
marked with a broad chocolate-colored mark like the letter 
V. The flowers are light crimson, and are produced all 
summer. The foliage of this and the following kinds is very 
dense and tufted, and, of itself, no slight ornament to a 
garden. 
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O. tetraphylia \ias four leaflets instead of three to each 
stalk ; their color is much darker than in O. Defgez, and the 
blotch is deep brown. When the leaflets are unfolded the 
four combine in such a way as to make a nearly perfect 
square. The flowers are lilac, with a white centre, and, like 
those of the other species here described, are produced in 
abundance from June until frost appears. 

O. latifolia has flowers much like those of Zetraphylla, but 
the leaflets, which are arranged in threes, are very broad, and 
have a deep, wide notch in their outer sides. 

O. lilacina is another species much resembling zetraphylia. 
Its flowers are a little smaller, and a little lighter in tint, and 
its rounded leaflets are in threes. No one who has one of 
these needs the other, unless he desires to grow as many 
species as possible. 

1 have two other species under the name of O. elegans. One 
is undoubtedly a variety, O. Z7vza, a South African species ; 
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spring. In growing these sorts care must be taken not to 
plant O. tetraphylWa and O. latifolia near any other sorts, as they 
send out subterranean runners to the distance of twelve or 
eighteen inches, each bearing a new bulb at the tip—a_ habit 
of growth which results in mixing the kinds if they are closely 
planted. The other kinds make their new bulbs in a cluster 
at the crown of the plant. 

All of these kinds have a translucent root, shaped like a 
carrot. These are eaten in Mexico, but they have a disagree- 
able smoky flavor, very unacceptable to a civilized taste. 

Canton, Mass. W. E. Endicott. 


Odontoglossum nebulosum. 
\\/J HETHER it is that this large-flowering species is some- 
what difficult to grow satisfactorily, or that it does 
not produce its handsome blooms in greater abundance, it 
does not seem to be so highly appreciated as some smaller 


Fig. 30.—View in the Pare Monceau, Paris.—See page 159. 


the other, though evidently American, being much like the 
species already named, in time of blooming and general 
appearance, is very unlike the true O. elegans, which is a Peru- 
vlan species of great beauty, if we may trust the figure in the 
Botanical Magazine. 

O. umbrosa is a very pretty species to plant in clumps or 
lines, as its foliage is very dense and very bright and fresh in 
color. Ithas no zone of brown as most of the other kinds 
have. Its flowers are white. 

The Committee on Nomenclature of the Society of Ameri- 
can Florists will do horticulture a service if they will stop the 
sale of this species under the name of O. Deppei, as is now done 
by many dealers. 

All of the species described in this article are very suscep- 
tible to cold; the least frost kills the tops, and, of many 
hundred bulbs left out over winter, not one has lived until 
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kinds, and it is rarely that a good word is spoken in its favor 
in the horticultural press. The flowers, which are borne on 
strong erect scapes, are from two and a half to three inches 
across, having white sepals and petals, the lower half of which 
is decorated with chestnut-brown blotches of irregular shape, 
and somewhat paler on the sepals ; the roundish, wavy-edged 
lip is also white, with some large chestnut blotches in front of 
the bright yellow, two-lobed crest, which has sometimes small 
The pseudo-bulbs are of moderate size, 
ovoid and flattish, with two sharp edges, and bearing two deep 
green lanceolate leaves, each about six to nine inches long, on 
the summit. 

Great variation exists among the flowers, the result no doubt 
of cultivation. In some forms the sepals and petals are large 
and well-arranged, the chestnut blotches standing out promi- 
nently on the white ground ; in others the segments are small 
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and badly shaped and of a dirty greenish white color, which 
gets confused with the blotches. Three varieties are recorded, 
One of them, Candidulum, was introduced over thirty years 
ago, it is said, by Messrs. Low, of Clapton, a form with no 
blotches on the sepals and petals, and only one or two, or even 
none, on the lip. This seems to be the sameas the plant some- 
times called Candidissimum. The variety Pattisonianum is 
not well known. Reichenbach described it in 1868 as having 
large white flowers, and as being a native of Oaxaco, whence 
it was introduced by Baron Karwinski. The name commemo- 
rates Dr. Pattison, who was the first to flower this plant, and 
Phalenopsis Luddenanniana, in England. 

About 1833 the typical O. zebulosum was found growing on 
the trunks of Oak-trees in Oaxaca, Mexico, by Baron Kar- 
winski, but it was not until the severe winter of 1837-38 that it 
found its way into cultivation in England through the means 
of Mr. Bateman, and then the first consignment did not last 
long, as the plants were coddled in a too high temperature, in 
accordance with the inexperienced views of “Orchid- -growers of 
that time. Some years later two other well-known plant col- 
lectors—namely, Galleotti and Ghiesbreght—obtained plants of 
this species, and the latter sent a consignment to Monsieur 
Linden, in whose establishment at Ghent it flowered in 1856. 
Since this time it has often been imported, but not in great 
quantities. 

A temperature varying from sixty to sixty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit in winter to seventy or seventy-five in the 
height of summer is suitable for O. mebudosum. In late spring- 
time growth begins, and constant attention to watering is 
requisite from this time and onward during the summer 
months. The plants should be shaded from the sun when it 
becomes very hot, and plenty of air ought to circulate through 
the house without causing one to feel a draught. The usual 
compost of rough fibrous peat, with a little fresh sphagnum 
moss and charcoal, in combination with first-class drainage, 
is required in order to grow strong, healthy plants, with a fair 


show of flower-spikes. 
Isleworth, London, W. Fohn Weathers. 


Zonal Pelargoniums for Winter Blooming. 


ERHAPS the se-called Geranium is more widely known 
and grown than any other garden plant, and its dazzling 
colors are seen everywhere in Summer. But its true value is 
never known or thoroughly appreciated until it is used for 
decorating a conservatory or window-garden in winter. In 
the summer season a sudden storm will destroy its masses of 
flowers in an incredibly short time, and days must elapse 
before the plants regain their fair appearance ; but this is not 
the case with specimens protected from the weather, which 
produce an uninterrupted and brilliant display through 
the dull winter months. Besides this, it is only with such 
treatment that the best color of each individual variety is 
secured, and the infinite variety of tints, from the deepest 
crimson to the purest white, is defined. It is true that there 
are certain varieties which-are most useful when grown out-of- 
doors during the summer, while others are only valuable tor 
conservatory decoration. It is therefore necessary to have a 
selection from both classes if we would have a continuous 
bloom. 

Many people think that greenhouse space had better be 
reserved tor something better than Zonal Pelargoniums, and, 
therefore, those plants which are used for bedding in the 
summer are simply kept alive during the winter in a “starved, 
kept-over condition. But if the best winter-flowering varieties 
are selected, and have an opportunity given them to develop, 
they will prove worthy of the most car eful attention. 

For successful winter-flowering Geraniums must be grown 
especially for the purpose, just ‘as roses are grown. Strong 
cuttings should be taken from April to June, according to the 
size of the plants desired, and their duration of flowering, 
and inserted singly in small pots of sandy loam. Cuttings 
may also be rooted in sand and afterward potted, if care “is 
taken that they should neither be dried up nor drenched with 
water. As soon as they have made a new growth, and the 
small pots are filled with young and active roots, they should 
be re-potted into four and ‘a half or five-inch pots, using this 
time, as a potting soil, two parts of fibrous loam to one of 
thoroughly rotted manure. An oldspent hot-bed, where leaves 
have been liberally used in making it, is an excellent manure, 
and so is a spent mushroom-bed. Of course, if the loam is 
stiff it will be necessary to add some sand to keep the soil 
open, and the pot should be carefully crocked and drained, 
because these plants need frequent watering in hot weather. 
Over a layer or two of crocks in the pot a thin layer of 
cinders that have been sifted through a sieve with a half-inch 
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mesh will serve to keep the soil out of the crock and,. 
at the same time, keep earth-worms from the soil, as they do 

not like to travel through the sharp cinders. The plants 

should be placed in an ordinary frame, on a good cinder ash . 
bottom, and protected from drenching rains and wind and 

scorching sun. When planted out they need all the sun they 

can possibly get, but, while in pots, they will dry out so much 

more quickly that it is preferable to shade them a little to pre- 

vent the roots from drying, for this would give them a serious 

check. 

The plants should be pinched back to make them bushy, 
and all flower-stalks should be picked off as soon as they are 
large enough to handle, and early in August those which are 
meant for early flowering should have their last shift into: 
nine or ten-inch pots, in which the soil may be rather coarser 
than that in which they have been growing. They should be . 
kept out-of-doors, watered well and well guarded against the 
ravages of caterpillars, which are apt to eat the under side of 
the leaves, and disfigure them. They should be housed in 
September, although, if the weather is dry, they may remain 
out longer, but the. plants will suffer if the weather is damp 
and cold. A warm, airy and light house is best for them, and 
the temperature should be kept at from fifty-five to sixty-five 
degrees. They will need a few stakes, which are slightly 
spread, and the shoots should be tied so as to keep the centre 
of the plant open. The pinching of the flower-buds should be 
discontinued, but any strong-growing roots should be pinched 
back. After the pots are filled with roots weak liquid manure 
should be given occasionally, and also a top- dressing of well-. 
rotted manure and a little bone-flour. Good plants in six-inch 
pots may be had from cuttings struck in June. 

The following is a good list of varieties suitable for the con- 
servatory or window-garden : 

SINGLE-FLOWERED VARIETIES.—White : Queen of the Whites, 
Improved, International, Lily, Mrs. Benedict. Pink: Lady F.. 
Russell, Mrs. Joynson, Norah. Salmon: Countess of Derby, 
Mrs. D. Saunders. Purple and Magenta: Richard Dean, Dr. 
R. G. Tucker, Lord Churchill. Crimson and Scarlet: Mr. H. 
Cannell, Brilliant, H. Cannell, Jr., Hyacinth, Rev. H. Harries, 
Lynette, Judge Brown, Fiery Cross. 

DOUBLE-FLOWERED V ARIETIES.—White: La Cygne. Salmon:. 
Queen of the Fairies. Scarlet: Golden Dawn, M.Bruant. Pink: 


Mary Geering, Glorie de France. Deep Crimson: Black 
Knight. 
Bee W. Tricker. 


Dongan Hills, Staten Island. 


The Best Chrysanthemums in England.—The yearly analysis of 
the leading Chrysanthemum-blooms shown at the numerous 
English exhibitions is always interesting to those who make a 
specialty of this flower everywhere. While American varie- 
ties are becoming very numerous and taking year by year a 
leading place in our exhibitions, no grower can afford to neglect 
the varieties among which our English friends find the prize- 
winners. Comparatively little interest seems to be taken here 
in the Chinese incurved section, no stand of these worthy of 
notice having ever been seen at any of ourshows. Asa mat- 
ter of interest we note the leading twelve varieties of 1890 at 
English exhibitions in the order of their rank: Miss M. A. 
Haggas, Miss Violet Tomlin, Empress of India, Queen of Eng- 
land, Lord Alcester, Golden Empress of India, Jeanne d’Arc,. 
Lord Wolseley, John Salter, Princess of Wales, Prince Alfred, 
Golden Queen of England. As compared with former audits, 
this shows a falling off of Empress of India, which variety has. 
occupied the foremost place for a number of years. The lead- 
ing Japanese varieties show the usual shifting of places. The 
first dozen were: Etoile de Lyon, Sunflower, Avalanche, Ed- 
win Molyneux, Madame C. Andiguier, Mademoiselle Lacroix, 
Val d’Andorre, Maiden’s Blush, Jeanne Delaux, Stanstead Sur- 
prise, Mr. Ralph Brocklebank, Stanstead White. Eight of 
these varieties are introductions of 1886 and later. Whether 
the new kinds are really so superior to the older varieties, or 
simply that their novelty causes them to be grown more 
largely, only future exhibitions will show. It is curious to ob- 
serve the almost entire absence of American varieties from 
the list of sixty-three varieties, Volunteer (Henderson) being 
Number 45, and Florence Perey (Allen) Number 46. The lat 
ter variety, like Mr. Ralph Brocklebank, is not highly esteemed 
with us, as it always comes very thin. x. NG 


Elizabeth, N. J. 

Ipomcea pandurata.—This plant is going the rounds of the 
catalogues as the ‘ Perennial Morning “Glory,” and it will 
probably be widely distributed this year. It is quite safe to 
say that all who buy the plant will also buy experience. It is 
also true that the plant is very beautiful, a perennial and quite 
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hardy, being a native plant, and, according to Gray, found 
from Connecticut to Illinois and southward. ; 

I well remember finding it wild for the first time and bring- 
ing specimens to the late Dr. Thurber for name. His words 
I repeat as nearly as my memory will permit: ‘Don’t plant it, 
or it you do, don’t try to dig it up, for if you do you will have 
a task that will last for years.” His advice sufficed for me, 
and it was left to ramble over its native hedgerow where it 
was very ornamental. The plant has a very thick root which 
penetrates deeply, and every particle of this root, when broken 
off, will grow, so the more one tries to dig it up the more 
persistently does it appear over a wider area. But if one 
plants it where it is to remain to be gazed at for. a lifetime, 
it would probably not spread or cause trouble. But there 
comes a time, in the history of most plants, when it seems 
best to remove them, or replace them with something else, 
or to dispense with them altogether. When that time in this 
Ipomeea’s history arrives, trouble is to be apprehended. The 
moral is to plant the vine on a back fence or hedgerow, and 


not in any dressy part of the garden. 
S. Lancaster, Mass. OO, 


Tomatoes under Glass.—In providing for a second crop of 
these, a trial is now being made of some unusual methods. 
Instead of raising seedlings to take the place of the old plants 
from which a crop had been removed, a large portion of the 
earth was removed from the boxes in which they grew, and 
the plants were coiled around in the boxes and covered with 
fresh earth, the ends of the plants being left projecting above 
the surface. In another lot the old plants were cut down 
nearly to the surface of the ground, and a single shoot was 
allowed to grow up from the stem. In both cases the young 
shoots, having all the roots of the mature plant to support 
them, have grown with great vigor. Both of these methods, 
but especially the second, seem to indicate at present that a 
considerable reduction in the interval between successive 
crops may be made by their use, as the plants have far out- 
stripped, in growth and flowering, the seedling plants of the 
usual size which were transplanted beside them at the same 


time. C. W. Mathews. 


Cornell University. 
ihe Forest. 
Prairie Forestry and the Timber Culture Law.—-I. 


a= proposed repeal of the Timber Culture Law, with no 

provision suggested whereby Government will offer any 
encouragement for the planting of trees on the treeless prai- 
ries, has led me to look into the question of how far the law 
has been instrumental in promoting tree-planting on the wind- 
swept plains. I began the study of this question with the im- 
pression that I had only to consult the records of the Govern- 
ment Land Office to find incontestable proof of the wisdom and 
value of the law. Such incomplete data as I have been able 
to secure have not inclined me toward the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the measure in its present form, but I do not believe 
the figures warrant the repeal of this important law unless 
Government is ready to adopt a comprehensive system for 
the conservation of forests on the public domain, and attempt 
the planting of timber of its vast treeless plains. Little has 
been accomplished in the way of successful tree-culture under 
this law, much less would have been done had Government 
offered no inducement to the settler to plant trees. 

In the land offices at Huron, Watertown, Mitchell, Aberdeen 
and Yankton 53,499 entries have been made under the Timber 
Culture Law. Had every entry thus made represented a dif- 
ferent piece of land this figure would indicate the presence of 
534,990 acres of trees on 53,499 sections of land, for but one 
timber-claim can be located ona section. But the figure first 
given represents the total number of entries, and when a 
claim is relinquished the land is returned at once to the public 
domain and is again subject to entry. The statistics of the 
Land Office are very faulty in this, and no data are obtainable 
by which the exact number of different pieces of land entered 
as timber-claims could be known. The Mitchell office reports 
15,231 entries, 4,000 relinquishments and 920 proofs. The 15,- 
231 includes all entries that may have been once or twice relin- 
quished, and hence does not give a correct idea of the acres 
held under the law; neither do the 920 proofs thus far made 
afford a basis for estimate, because probably the majority of 
tree-claims are not yet old enough to be proven up. The 
Aberdeen office reports 7,287 entries,and the Register esti- 
mates 5,319 cancellations. 

The authorities of the General Land Office at Washington 
estimate that ninety per cent, of all the timber-culture entries 
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in the country are either fraudulent or failures. The final 
proofs submitted at the offices named above number 2,890, 
making about five per cent. of the entries; this would seem 
to prove the estimate agoodone. But, granting the very great 
number of failures, the Timber Culture Law has placed on the 
prairies of South Dakota 28,920 acres of timber, every acre of 
which contains at least 675 trees; 2,890 groves on lands that 
otherwise would probably have remained treeless for an in- 
definite period. Itis true that many of the claims on which 
proof has been accepted are far from being ideal groves, either 
in the quantity or quality of the trees that compose them, buta 
single winter in this windy state will teach that every tree that 
grows is worthy of respect. 

Nearly all the settlers of Dakota came from the regions far 
better adapted to tree-culture than their new home. Naturally, 
when they saw the luxuriant growth of grass that covered the 
prairies, they concluded that the Timber Culture Law offered 
the easiest and cheapest means of securing land. Govern- 
ment designed to cover the naked prairies with groves, the 
ameliorating influence of which-should be apparent in in- 
creasing ratio as the trees grew older. From the standpoint 
of the law the settler’s first duty was to cultivate his trees and 
make his plantation a success; but he saw in the trees only 
one element of value, a means of securing a quarter section 
of land for a very small amount of money and effort. Hesoon 
found that the ten acres of trees, which brought no money 
return, demanded care and time which could be made an 
element of profit if put on the remaining acres of his claim. 
Every part of his tree-claim was a source of income but the ten 
acres which gave him title to it, and these were a constant ex- 
pense. A very great number of those who made entries re- 
garded the ten acres of trees as the one incumbrance on the 
land thus secured, and all such people naturally gave what 
they considered the least possible care to the trees that would 
insure them a title to the land. Many people believed that 
very little cultivation was necessary for trees (indeed, there is 
still prevalent a popular belief that too much cultivation is 
ruinous), and when to the wrong ideas of the inexperienced 
new-comer is added a lack of interest in trees for their own 
sake, the chances for success would be greatly against him. 
At the time when the greater part of the timber-culture entries 
in South Dakota were made, from 1880 to 1885, it was honestly 
believed by many settlers that trees would grow with very little 
care. When the trees died, as the great majority of them did, 
the planter attributed the failure to an ‘off year,” and did not 
learn that no part of his land demanded so much attention 
as the ten acres that he had especially promised to care for. 

The two causes for the many failures in tree-culture in this 
state are the planter’s ignorance and his failure to cultivate 
intelligently. From: what I have seen of tree-claims dur- 
ing my residence in the state | can testify that wherever trees 
were well planted and intelligently cultivated success was 
attained. I know ofsuccesses in the most unfavorable parts of 
the state, and failures are common in those parts of the state 
having the most rain-fall. 

The great number of relinquishments have been in the 
hands of men who have been badly disappointed. Instead of 
being the cheapest way of securing Government land, any 
one who has proved up a tree-claim is very apt to Say it is the 
most expensive land he owns. Congress was honest in mak- 
ing the law, and settlers thought they had a rare bargain. But 
both were deceived. 

Agricultural College, Brookings, S. D. 


Charles A. Keffer. 


Correspondence. 


Notes on Nomenclature. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Nearly all botanists are thoroughly in unison with 
the present vigorous movement to place botanical nomen- 
clature on a firm footing, in so far as this can be effected by 
the identification and establishment on the principle of priority 
of the oldest names of groups and species. Much has already 
been accomplished in this direction in recently published 
catalogues, notes, special papers, and notably in Professor 
Sargent’s ‘‘Silva of North America” as far as published. 

It is true, however, that in two or three peculiar cases the 
principle of priority has not, as a matter of fact, been rigidly 
adhered to; although in the particular instances referred to 
the avoidance of extraordinary combinations was doubtless a 
reason for not carrying out the law. 

Dr. Britton, in his ‘‘Catalogue of New Jersey Plants,” in re- 
ferring to the question of reinstating the oldest specific and 
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varietal names, distinctly states that the ‘‘names adopted are 
based strictly on the principle of priority of publication, the 
oldest specific or varietal name available being retained in 
whatever genus the plant is located, or whatever its rank as 
species or variety.” 

Professor Sargent, in discussing this point, assumes the 
same attitude, and states that he has ‘adopted the method 
which imposes upon a plant the oldest generic name applied 
to it by Linnzeus in the first edition of the ‘Genera Planta- 
rum,’ published in 1737, or by any subsequent author, and 
the oldest specific name used by Linnzeus in the first edition 
of the ‘Species Plantarum,’ published in 1753, or by any sub- 
sequent author, without regard to the fact that such a specific 
name may have been associated at first with a generic name 
improperly employed.” * 

In the range of the ‘“‘ New Jersey Catalogue,” the author was 
called upon to consider the specific names of three species— 
Box-elder, Catalpa, and Sassafras—in the disposition of which 
we have illustrated the first exceptions in this work to the 
otherwise rigidly adopted law of priority. Other authors of 
subsequent publications, in disposing of these plants, have 
done no less than follow an accepted authority, and have 
maintained Wegundo aceroides, Moench; Catalpa bignonioides, 
Walter, and Sassafras officinale, Nees. The new Silva, so 
far as now published, has not, of course, reached these ques- 
tionable points ; nor are we at liberty to anticipate what the 
author’s decision is, or will be, when these cases are reached. 
We believe, however, that there can be but-one decision, that 
of adopting the law without exception. 

We do not wish to be understood as criticising Dr. Britton’s 
position, for he has doubtless critically surveyed the ground 
upon which this question is raised, and for a good reason 
chosen to record an exception to the general law of priority 
already adhered to strictly by zodlogists, though, as it seems, 
not as closely by botanists. His reason, however, for not, in 
these instances, taking up the oldest specific name for the 
Box-elder and Sassafras, cannot, we believe, be for lack of 
evidence to identify with them Linnzus’ earlier names—Acer 
Negundo, Laurus Sassafras, and Lignonia Catalpa. 

But the time has arrived, it would seem, when what may by 
some be considered as valid objections, in fact positive rea- 
sons for calling a halt in the adoption of a certain type of spe- 
cific name, must be waived, at least if we would appear con- 
sistent with the object-stability of nomenclature, toward 
which we are tending and for which so much hard work has 
been and is to be done. 

The principal errors to be avoided in creating new and in 
reinstating old names need not be detailed here, but chief 
among them is that of employing a name which shall, if spe- 
cific, be distinct from any other used in the same genus. 
Considering this, therefore, as the primary object in the appli- 
cation of a name, it practically matters but little what the 
combination finally becomes, by properly locating the plant, 
so long as it is distinct. It will not be any more easily re- 
membered or better serve to avoid contusion with other 
names, whether we call it Wegundo acerotdes, or if we restore 
the oldest specific name, Wegundo Negundo (Linn.) In other 
words, a name is a name, and although in the form just given 
not the most perfect, nevertheless quite as satistactory as the 
many specific names in use which either have no meaning at 
all, ordn their significance attribute to a plant a character posi- 
tively not possessed. 

But in urging the necessity of following strictly the law of 
priority in such cases as that of the Box-elder, we wish not to 
be understood as recommending the creation of new names 
in which the generic and specific members are exactly alike, 
but as referring in the opinion here expressed only to names 
already published, and therefore unalterable. Furthermore, 
the framers of the botanical code, inseeking to avoid the crea- 
tion of such names as Wegundo Negundo, adopted an article 
which prescribes that, ‘In constructing specific names, 
botanists will do well to give attention to the following recom- 
mendations” ; and the one which covers this point is, “Avoid 
specific names having, etymologically, the same meaning as 
the generic name.” 

Doubtless this article, together with a natural repulsion felt 
for so redundant a combination as Megundo Negundo, has led 
botanists to stop shortin the restoration of such specific names. 
But the principle urged in the code, and the spirit of those 
seeking to carry it out, is that each plant shall bear the ‘most 
ancient” designation, ‘‘ provided it is consistent with the essen- 
tial rules of nomenclature.” And in examining the ground on 
which inconsistency may be charged in taking up, for exam- 
ple, Wegundo Negundo, it is obvious thatin such an attempt one 
would be perfectly in line with all of the “essential rules.” 
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For it is possible, if not quite fair to suppose from the language 
of the rule just quoted, that it had for its object only to pre- 
vent the original construction of a specific name like its genus ; 
presenting, therefore, an entirely different case from the 
present difficulty, which is not ‘ constructing” a specific 
name, but forming a combination in which the ‘most 
ancient” name published is applied to the species; so that 
whether foreseen or not this peculiar difficulty was clearly 
overlooked, and not provided for in the code. 

Aside from the point here raised for settlement, many other 
troublesome questions have arisen in the attempt to re-estab- 
lish obsolete names, and, so far as the botanical code furnishes 
sufficient authority for such difficulties, there is perhaps no 
reason for departing from accepted decisions. But it seems 
there are cases which have required further authority, for 
which botanists have had recourse to laws adopted by zoélo- 


gists, particularly ornithologists. In other cases, even a per- — 


haps sufficient law in the botanical code has been discarded 
for one of the zoélogists’ covering the same ground, but with 
different limitations. An example of this is the somewhat 
general adoption by botanists of the zodlogists’ method of 
citing the original author of a specific term (when taken from 
its original genus) in a parenthesis, with the author of the com- 
bination outside; whereas, the botanical code requires only 
the latter name. 

It seems, therefore, inasmuch as authority for minor cases 
has already been derived from the zodlogists, that we can do 
no better than follow their advice in the present difficulty and 
adhere without exception to the law of priority, a decision, too, 
which must tend to still more harmonize the usages of bota- 
nists and zoélogists. 

If, then, we are to be guided by the zodlogists in the ques- 
tion of taking up for the Box-elder, Sassafras and Catalpa the 
oldest specific names, which would give for Vegundo acerotdes, 
Moench (1771), VV. Negundo (L.) (= Acer Negundo, L., 1753); tor 
Catalpa bignonioides, Walter (1788), C. Catalpa (L.) (= Bignonia 
Catalpa, L., 1753); for Sassafras officinale, Nees (1821), S. Sas- 
safras (L.) (=Laurus Sassafras, \.., 1753), to which may also 
be added the European Larch, Larix Lartx (L.) (= Pinus La- 


vtx,1..,1753. L. Europea, DC., 1805), it may be of interest, if not. 


some comfort, to know how many names of this peculiar type 
are already in use among the ornithologists, mammalogists 
and ichthyologists. 

The following examples among the birds are taken from a 
revised edition (1889) of the ‘‘Check-list of North American 
Birds,” published by the American Ornithologists’ Union ; 
those of the mammals and fishes are talken from Jordan’s 
““Manual of Vertebrates” (1888). 

Birps: Souwla Soula (Linn.), Ajaja Ajaja (Linn.), Wycticorax 
Nycticorax Nevius (Bodd.), Porzana Porzana (Linn.), Crex 
Crex (Linn.), Gallinago Gallinago (Linn.), Vanellus Vanellus 
(Linn.), Lagofus Lagopfus (Linn.), Zenaida Zenaida (Bonap.), 
Luteo Buteo (Linn.), Nyctea Nyctea (Linn.), Pica Pica Hudsonica 
(Sab.), Cyanocephalus Cyanocephalus (Wied.), Xanthocephalus 
Xanthocephalus (Bonap.), leterus Icterus (Linn.), Carduelis 
Carduelis (Linn.) 

MAMMALS: Vulpes vulpes (L.), Gulo gulo (L.), Bison bison 
(L.), Phocaena phocaena (L.); less similar are: Alce alces (L.), 
Delphinus delphis L., Mephitis mephitica (Shaw), Mus mus- 
culus L. ; 

FISHES : Mola mola (L.), Hippoglossus hippoglossus (L.), Lota 
lota (L.), Sarda sarda (Bloch.), Anguilla anguilla (L.) 

Forestry Division, George B. Sudworth. 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


The Western Arbor-vite. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—In your article on this tree, published in GARDEN AND 
Forest of March 11th, yousay, “7huya gigantea, untortunately, 
is not hardy in the eastern states, and, like many of the trees 
of the Pacific forests, it cannot be used to beautify and enrich 
our plantations.” Now, in British Columbia the western Arbor- 
vite. grows not only along the coast, but at different places as 
far eastward as the western base of the Rocky Mountains 
proper, several hundred miles inland and northward in the re- 
gion of the Interior Plateau, certainly to beyond the fifty-third 


and probably to beyond the fifty-fourth parallel of latitude. 


(See Report of Progress Geol. Surv. Can., 1879-80, p. 171 B.) 
In these inland stations it flourishes often at a height of several 
thousand feet above the sea, and is Subjected, though for com- 
paratively brief periods, to winter temperatures as low as those 
of any of the inhabited parts of the Province of Quebec. Argu- 
ing from these facts, and from the experience gained with 
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other trees tending to show that there is a wide margin of 
variation in hardiness within the limits of a singlespecies, Tam 
inclined to believe that young trees obtained from these inland 
localities might be successfully grown in the east. The’ cir- 
cumstances appear to indicate that the western Arbor-vite is 
not bounded inland by low winter temperatures so much as 
by aridity. of climate. Where the interior climate is dry, the 
tree is found only in deep humid valleys or ravines. It would 
thus appear to me to be more than probable that young trees 
brought, say, from the Selkirk or Gold Ranges of British 
Columbia, might be successfully established in most sheltered 
localities even in the eastern states and eastern provinces of 
Canada. Possibly this experiment has already been unsuccess- 
fully tried, but, if not, it would seem to be worth trying, as the 
western Thuya when well grown is certainly one of the most 
beautiful trees on the continent. 
Geological Survey of Canada, Otlawa. George M. Dawson. 

[An attempt was made several years ago to establish 
the western Arbor-vite in the Arnold Arboretum with seed- 
lings raised from seed collected in northern Idaho, where 
the climate is very severe. The plants, although carefully 
protected, were not able, however, to survive the Massa- 
chusetts winters. Another attempt to find a form of this 
tree which will prove perfectly hardy in the east should be 
made with seeds brought from the Selkirk Mountains and 
from other regions of British Columbia with extreme cli- 
mates. Perhaps Professor Dawson can aid us in this 
matter. —Ep. } 


Exhibitions. 
The Boston Spring Flower Show. 


HE spring exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural 

Society, which was held in Boston last week, delighted 
many visitors, who seemed to find their chief interest in two 
small natural rock-gardens which had been arranged on the 
floor of the lower of the two halls of the Society, and filled with 
forced hardy shrubs, forced bulbs and other perennial plants. 
The larger of these two collections was set up by Mr. C. J. 
Dawson, a young gardener in the employ of the horticultural 
department of the Bussey Institution, and did much credit to 
his taste and skill in selecting and arranging his material ; the 
other, in which a smaller variety of plants appeared, was the 
work of the Botanic Garden at Cambridge, which institution 
exhibited various hardy shrubs in flower. It is always a ques- 
tion whether the surprises and pleasures of spring and the out- 
door garden are notdulledsomewhat by advancing the season 
by bringing into winter the plants whose flowers give to spring 
its peculiar charm, and whether if one sees Narcissi and 
Tulips, and the flowers of forced shrubs, Lilacs, Japan Apples 
and Spirzeas all winter long, the keen delight which is felt 
at the north at the sudden change when winter melts into 
summer, and myriads of flowers open, must lose something 
of its delightful freshness. There is, however, one decided 
advantage in an exhibition of this characier. It enables people 
who wish to make a selection of hardy plants to see them in 
flower just at the planting-time and to see what the best plants 
are for their special purposes. 

It is now very much the fashion to force hardy plants to 
bloom out of season, and a great show can be made in this 
way with small outlay of money and without the skill and pa- 
tience required to bring to perfection winter-blooming trop- 
ical plants which are now too much neglected, although they 
really belong to the winter season, and should then furnish the 
principal decoration of the greenhouse and conservatory. 

Roses and Carnations were shown in large numbers, and, 
as is the case almost always in Boston, they were of excellent 
quality. Tea Roses were more abundant than Hybrid Per- 
petuals, and this, as indicating the return to popular favor of 
the Tea Rose for winter, is a matter of congratulation. The Tea 
Rose is the Rose to raise under glass, and no other Rose 
can equal it in delicate beauty and graceful refinement. 

As examples of good cultivation, no plants in the exhibition 
equaled the group of Cyclainens and Cinerarias shown by Mr. 
Kenneth Finlayson, gardener to Dr. C. G. Weld, of Brookline. 
The Cinerarias were selected from a large collection of these 
plants which have been the horticultural sensation in the 
neighborhood of Boston during the past month, and which 
have attracted many visitors. It is not probable that a collec- 
tion of better-grown or better-flowered Cinerarias has ever 
been seen, although, unfortunately, the plants in the exhibi- 
tion were a little past their best. The collection, as seen three 
weeks ago in Dr. Weld’s garden, was a marvel of horticultural 
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excellence. The plants were of a remarkably good strain, 
bearing a large variety of enormous bright-colored flowers. 
It may be of interest to note that the seed from which Mr. 
Finlayson raised these plants was selected by himself from a 
strain of his own. 

Indian Azaleas were shown in a number of specimens in 
considerable variety ; they lacked, however, substance and 
finish, and showed the effect of having been brought forward 
in too much heat. Orchids were not up to the standard set 
in previous Boston exhibitions. Of hardy plants, the most 
interesting for their novelty was a small group of the beautiful 
Japanese Primula Sieboldit exhibited by Rea Brothers. 


Recent Publications. 


A Move for Better Roads, 
Maintenance and Road Laws. 
adelphia. 

This book is one of the fruits of the wide-spread agitation 
for an improvement in our public highways. These essays 
are not solely arguments to show how great are the advan- 
tages of good roads to both town and country, but they enter 
into details and go carefully into the principles of road-con- 
struction as well as maintenance, and treat of the legislation 
which is needed to insure the best and cheapest wheelway the 
year through. The history of the work is this: In November, 
1889, Mr. Wm. M. Rhawn offered to contribute, through the 
University of Pennsylvania, < prize for the best paper on the 
“Construction and Maintenance of Common Roads.” The 
project received so much encouragement from the Provost of 
the University and Professor Haupt, the head of the Engineer- 
ing Department, that the plan was enlarged through the organ- 
ization of a committee and the opening of a subscription fund, 
until at last prizes of $400, $200 and $100 were offered by the 
committee, and the competition was thrown open to all. The 
first prize was awarded by the very competent Board of Adju- 
dicators to Henry Irwin, Assistant Engineer of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway ; the second prize to David H. Bergey, North 
Wales, Pennsylvania, and the third prize to James Bradford 
Olcott, of South Manchester, Connecticut. These esSays are 
collected in this volume, together with five others which re- 
ceived honorable mention in the competition. To them is 
added a digest of the contents of the remaining essays offered 
in competition for the road prizes besides some contributions 
from other correspondents and some notes by Mr. Rhawn, 
making altogether a volume of more than 300 pages. The 
work has a good index and a still better table of contents, 
and, although little that is new can now be said on the sub- 
ject, the bool certainly presents in accessible form such gen- 
eral rules of road construction as non-professional readers 
ought to be interested in studying. The essays are prefaced 
by a series of resolutions by the committee to the effect : 
(1) That in the improvements of roads the Macadam system, 
consisting of small angular fragments of stone in sizes not 
exceeding from two to two anda half inches in the long- 
est dimension, according to quality, should be used wherever 
a stone surface is practicable and justifiable. (2) That the 
minimum width of the metaled surface for a single track 
should be a demi-rod, eight anda quarterfeet, and ofsuch depth 
as the amount of traffic and character of the subsoil may re- 
quire. (3) That the bed to receive the stone must be so pre- 
pared that it cannot be saturated with water, and, therefore, 
great attention should be given to the character and drainage 
of the subsoil. (4) That the width of the tires of wheels should 
be regulated by Jaw, and that the minimum width of all heavy 
draught vehicles should be four inches, to be increased when 
the capacity of the vehicle exceeds halt a ton per wheel at the 
rate of one inch for each 400 pounds in excess. 

Stone of the proper quality for making a good road-surface 
is abundant in most parts of the country, and where it cannot 
be cheaply procured some fair substitute can be found, so that 
there is no reason whya few sample miles of the best possible 
road cannot be constructed in every township of the country 
which is sufficiently populous to justify this expense. This is 
the first step needed in road-reform. The chief reason why 
the people of the country do not insist upon better highways 
is, that they have never seen a mile of good road. When once 
they learn by experience what advantages are secured to them 
by the best roads, they will not rest until the common roads 
receive the same attention that is given to railroads. It is to 
be hoped that this book will have a wide circulation, for it will 
disseminate just such information as will prove of practical 
value in hastening forward the construction of these model 
bits of highway which must prove beneficial as object-lessons. 
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Notes. 


Tn a portion of our edition last week the article entitled 
“ Points in Chrysanthemum Culture” was not credited to Mr. 
John Thorpe, as it should have been, 


[na paper on “Ferns,” read before the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society last week, Mr. George E. Davenport said that 
a single frond of Aspidium Filix-mas is capable of producing 
18,000,000 plants, and one entire plant 1,000,000,000 seedlings. 


During the census year 267,271 tons of grapes were sold 
for table use in the United States, and 304,868 were sold to 
wineries. More than 24,000,000 gallons of wine were made. 
Besides this 1,372,195 boxes of raisins were produced, each 
box holding twenty pounds. 


A correspondent of the American [orist suggests the use 
of red flowering Cannas to supply the lack of scarlet flowers 
at Easter. Some pots of the bright blooming kinds, with 
good foliage, would be an admirable addition to the Palms 
and Lilies so generally used. 


One of the largest wine casks in the world, according to the 
last census report, is in the Ohio vine region on the 
shores or islands of Lake Erie, although its exact location is 
not given. The cask is made of Ohio Oak, is of the finest 
cooperage, and contains 36,000 gallons. 


The Bride continues to be the leading Tea Rose in the New 
York flower market. Niphetos, on account of its weal and 
drooping stems, does not suit the present fashion for Roses 
which stand up well. The Bride also has the slight pink tinge 
which relieves it from a dead-white and makes it much more 
generally serviceable. 


The fourth of the ‘‘ Farmers’ Bulletins,” so called, issued by 
the Department of Agriculture, relates to fungus diseases of 
the grape and their treatment, and has been prepared by Pro- 
fessor B. T. Galloway. We have in former issues given most 
of the information which is contained in this valuable bulletin, 
in which will be found the facts that have been brought out by 
the most recent experiments in the Department. Every ¢ grape- 
grower should be tamiliar with the new methods of treating 
the four diseases of the grape which are now the most 
destructive, namely, the downy mildew, the powdery mildew, 
the black rot and anthracnose. Copies of the bulletin will be 
sent to any one who applies to the Secretary of Agriculture 
at Washington. 


The Verbena Mildew, so much dreaded by florists (Ozdium 
erysiphioides, probably), has been very successfully com- 
bated at the Cornell Experiment Station this winter with 
a solution in water of potassium sulphide, at the rate of a 
quarter of an ounce to the gallon. A stock of plants was 
received in the early winter whieh was badly infested with 
the fungus. A part of the plants were occasionally sprayed 
witlr the fungicide, and, while traces of the disease still appear 
at times, it is rendered practically harmless. Another portion 
of the same lot of plants, growing under similar conditions, 
but without the application of this simple remedy, was soon 
entirely destroyed by the disease. This preparation has also 
been applied to Cucumbers infested with the same, ora similar 
fungus, with very satisfactory results. 


In a census bulletin of viticultural statistics, just issued, it 
is stated that a grower of grapes in what is now known as the 
Lake Keuka district, in New York state, shipped his first crop, 
amounting to fifty pounds, to the New York market in 1845, 
by canal. The commission merchant who handled these 
wrote encouragingly to the shipper and advised him to send 
more grapes. The next year the grower was able to ship him 
between 200 and 300 pounds, but he overdid the matter, and 
the New York market for grapes broke under this tremendous 
pressure. Last year, from this same district, there were 
carried away to different cities 40,000,000 pounds of grapes, 
while those raised in the Hudson River district of the same 
state, and the Chautauqua district, where the industry has only 
been established for ten years, swelled the grand total to 
95,000,000 pounds from New York state alone, and this does 
not include the grapes sold for wine, which probably amounted 
to 25,000,000. 


A recent article in 7he Grocer says: Vanillin is the odor- 
iferous principle of Vanilla, which, from a previous paper, 
our readers know to be the fruit of a plant called Va- 
nilla aromatica. Vanillin exists in the Vanilla-pod to the 
extent of about two per cent. These pods used to be very 
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expensive, but new sources of vanillin are being discovered, 
and it seems likely that the vanilla industry will soon be 
extinct. Vanillin, which is the only substance for which the 
Vanilla- a is valuable, has been found in asparagus, raw beet- 
sugar, and assatcetida; it likewise results from “the oxidation 
of Olive-wood. On alarge scale it is prepared from coniferin, 
a compound which occurs in the sap of the cambium of Pine- 
trees. The latest source of vanillin has been discovered by 
Herr Schneegans in the seeds of Rosa canina. These are 
extracted with ether; part of the ether is separated by distilla- 
tion, and the residue is agitated with sodium bisulphite solu- 
tion, saturated with sulphurous anhydride. Dilute sulphuric 
acid is then added, and finally, after much washing and 
drying, a brown oil is obtained, which, in a few days, becomes 
amass of crystals. Possibly the vanilla pod will find a new 
commercial rival in these Rosa canina seeds. 


Although the last Congress failed to pass the law extending 
the boundaries of Yellowstone Park, it did enact a measure 
which repealed the Timber Culture Act, and in this repeal was 
a provision authorizing the President at discretion to withdraw 
from entry any public timber-lands. In the exercise of his 
authority, the President has made a proclamation to reserve a 
belt on the eastern and southern sides of the park, which prac- 
tically increases its area by one-half. Of course this action is 
not sufficient to annex to the park permanently all this region 
so reserved from settlement, but it relieves it from immediate 
danger from lumbermen, and leaves it under Government 
control, so that the same provisions for protecting it from fire 
and other depredations can be made as those which now exist 
over Yellowstone Park. This new region includes the head- 
waters of the Madison, Snake and Yellowstone Rivers, and 
will thus protect the water-supply of the park, and it will also 
include the breeding region of the elk and other great game. 
It is not apparent that the railway company which has defeated 
the bill for eight successive years have gained any important 
advantage, because the President’s proclamation does not give 
them the right of way which they have been demanding. 


As it is probable that a larger and larger portion of the 
world’s supply of sugar will come from the Beet, instead of 
the tropical Cane, it is not surprising that our experiment 
stations are beginning to investigate the possibility of making 
beet-sugar in this country. A bulletin from the Michigan 
Station, prepared by Professor Kedzie, gives two charts, one 
of temperature, and the other of rain-fall. In the first chart 
the curve for temperature at Halle, Germany, and at Cambrai, 
France, shows that the range of the thermometer at these 
places, which are great centres of beet-sugar industry in 
Europe, does not differ materially from that of Michigan. A 
similar chart shows that the rain-fall in Michigan compares 
favorably with that of the best sugar-beet districts of Europe. 
Altogether, the climatic conditions in the greater part of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan are very favorable for the 
production of good Sugar Beets. That is, there is a moist 
and growing spring-time, a summer filled with sunshine, and 
not so wet as to produce a sappy growth, and autumnal 
weather that will ripen up and round out the growth, which 
are ideal conditions for raising these Beets. Wherever, in 
addition to these climatic conditions, there isasandy loam, with 
an open, porous subsoil, good crops of Beets can reasonably 
be hoped for. Many attempts have been made to manufac- 
ture sugar from Beets in this country, but most of them have 
been failures. The Michigan Experiment Station proposes to 
make a fair trial of the industry i in that State, and it is desired 
to secure the services of fifty or sixty farmers to helpthem. It 
is suggested that the agricultural societies in various counties 
or townships will select two or three persons, and to such 
persons the seed necessary for the experiment will be sent 
free of expense. 
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A Flower-Garden for New York. 


HE city of New York was startled a few weeks ago 

by the announcement that a bill had been passed 
through one House of the Legislature which authorized 
the covering over of the old reservoir on Fifth Avenue and 
the creation of a so-called air garden on the spacious floor 
thus provided. Fortunately this scheme was thwarted by 


the indignant protest of the people, but it calls attention to. 


the question, What shall be done with this reservoir when 
the new system of water-supply shall render it no longer 
needful? In one sense this is a purely local question, but 
it has aspects which are of interest to all who care for the 
proper adornment of public grounds in cities. No single 
style of planning and planting is adapted to areas of all 
sizes and surroundings, and this space seems to offer an 
admirable opportunity for a special type of garden design. 

Every New Yorker, and every one who has visited the 
city, is familiar with the appearance of the reservoir, a 
substantial stone structure 500 feet square. It has no re- 
markable features as a work of architecture, and yet there 
is no excuse for tearing it down for the mere purpose of 
getting rid it, for it is on the whole a pleasing and rather 
effective structure in appearance, and it gains interest and 
value because it is unlike everything in its neighborhood. 
Its simplicity in line and mass contrasts refreshingly with 
the elaborateness of the adjacent buildings, and its low 
sky-line agreeably breaks the long high perspective of the 
avenue and admits an unwonted amount of light and sun- 
shine. And then, too, it is bordered by a strip of grass 
with well-disposed shrubbery and vines, so that it is in 
summer a truly welcome sight. It is better, therefore, that 
the reservoir should remain as it is, even if it were entirely 
useless, than that it should be replaced by another building 
of any kind. 

Standing as it does between the small area known as 
Bryant Park and Fifth Avenue, there has been a considera- 
ble desire expressed to have it demolished for the purpose 
of extending this park. Of course an increase in the num- 
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ber and size of our urban pleasure-grounds is always 


worth considering, but, after all, the increase in the area of 
Bryant Park may be too dearly purchased. A mere exten- 
sion of this park in its present character is hardly desirable. 
It is not as though this were in a crowded quarter of the 
city and far removed from Central Park. In such a case 
the sweeping away of any building for the creation ofa 
park of any kind to enable the thronging population to find 
a green spot would be desirable. But this park is but a 
short distance from Central Park, and it is never crowded 
with the class of persons who throng Tompkins Square 
and the Battery Park. The only justification for the ex- 
pense of removing one of the few structures of an earlier 
time that are worth preserving would be the assurance that 
the space it fills could be converted into a garden of 
genuine beauty that would be an appropriate ornament to 
our finest thoroughfare. 

A mere duplication of Bryant Park would not accomplish 
this end. No park could be more deficient in design, dig- 
nity and charm. It is a commonplace assemblage of 
asphalt walks, badly shaped grass-plots and a monotonous 
planting of Silver Maples. It is not a formal park nor yet 
a bit of landscape, like Mount Morris Park in Harlem, and 
it is valuable only as an open and shady place and not as 
a delight to the eye of the passer. But if the reservoir 
should be removed there would be no need that its area 
should be treated in the same way as Bryant Park. What 
we should like to see here would be a great flower-garden, 
similar to those which ornament many foreign towns. The 
fact that it is slightly above the level of the street and of 
Bryant Park would give a better chance for good results 
in this direction. The space could be laid out with broad, 
straight main walks, and minor ones, either straight or har- 
moniously curved, to form grass-plots of graceful outline. 
Then the main walks might be planted with avenues of 
small trees of a single kind, and symmetrical groups of 
shrubs could be formed on the borders which would have 
a succession of flowers throughout the season. The lawns 
could be edged with long narrow beds of hardy flowers, 
which we have often described under the name of French 
Parterres, and in appropriate situations, such as at the 
intersections of the paths, could be placed pattern beds of 
the most brilliant hues. This would make a pleasure- 
ground unique in this city and admirably adapted as an 
ornament to the avenue and a delight to the eyes of the 
public. It is constantly insisted by those who wish some 
excuse for the intrusion of formal flower-beds into pastoral 
landscapes that the public like nothing so well as flowers. 
In one sense this is true, and such a space as this would 
furnish an excellent opportunity to offer flowers in profu- 
sion, and also in a most beautiful and appropriate way. 
Of course, other things would be needed besides the plant- 
ing of flowers to make the most of this opportunity. The 
cheap railing on its boundary should be replaced by a 
handsome stone balustrade, over which the interesting 
panorama of the avenue could be watched from appropriate 
seats, and beyond the main central entrance a sculptured 
fountain could lift its constant streams of water, while 
minor fountains or beautiful statues could be placed here 
and there. 

There is no good reason why a garden of this sort could 
not be made one of the most attractive and artistic spots 
in the city. Indeed, some surroundings of the character 
found here are essential to decorative gardening of the best 
type. The canons of good taste would exclude such rigid 
and geometrical planting from landscapes like those in 
Central Park, because it would be impossible to reconcile 
such an artificial work with the free and natural design of 
the park. The two motives would inevitably conflict with 
and contradict each other. A flower-garden in a stretch of 
greensward would interrupt its unity and rob it of the 
breadth and repose, which are its highest charm. And, on 
the other hand, an expanse of turf with an irregular border 
of shrubs or trees would make a peculiarly inappropriate 
setting for a formal flower-garden, and neutralize to a great 
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extent its beauty of form and color, But a geometrical 
design is not injured, but improved, by confinement within 
the straight lines of streets and blocks of buildings, and 
areas with such sharply defined, rectilinear boundaries fur- 
nish unequaled opportunity for the display of decorative 
garden art. The floral flags and banners and pictures, with 
which too many of our public parks have been adorned, are 
simply abominations. But if some artist with genuine 
creative faculty and a refined sense of color could be found 
to make a design for strictly ornamental planting, as dis- 
tinguished from natural planting, adapted to the area where 
the reservoir now stands, he would confer a boon upon 
New York, and offer an object-lesson well worth study and 
imitation by other cities. 


The Sugar Maple. 


E have already published an illustration of a New 

England Sugar Maple, but good tree-portraits are not 
so abundant that an apology is needed for offering the one 
which appears on paget75. This Maple, too,is a universal 
favorite among our native trees, and one which planters 
never tire of using and no one ever tires of seeing in north- 
ern fields and waysides where it is at home. When it is 
young the Sugar Maple, although it is always a clean and 
thrifty-looking tree, lacks something of dignity and individu- 
ality. It is the general habit of this tree, instead of forking 
into large limbs, to throw out from a central stem many com- 
paratively slender branches, the lower tiers of which rise 
at a slight angle above the horizontal, while those of suc- 
cessive years become more and more upright. As these 
branches grow out to about the same length with abun- 
dant foliage at their extremities, they form a tree of per- 
fectly symmetrical contour, usually egg-shaped, and al- 
though the foliage is bright and cheerful its smooth and 
regular surface presents too little variation of light and 
shadow. These long and slim branches are easily 
moved, however, so that the tree has a sprightly and 
almost sparkling appearance in the sunshine when its 
leaves are stirred by the gentlest breeze. As it grows 
on to greater size, and the extremities of these numer- 
ous branches are farther apart, breaks begin to appear 
in the masses of foliage, and here and there some one of 
these lateral branches will assert itself and outgrow its 
neighbors until the entire outline of the tree is changed. 
The top often becomes broad and nearly flat, the sameness 
of the contour vanishes, and deep shadows give it a dig- 
nity of expression which it altogether lacks when young. 

In the illustration the tree on the right has passed its 
prime, as can be seen by its comparatively scant foliage, 
which opens so as to show its main stem. Dead limbs 
also appear at the summit and on some of the longer 
side branches. Trees which are standing alone in pas- 
tures often die before their time, because cattle resort so 
much to their shade, and trample the ground beneath 
their branches. Very often, too, they are struck by light- 
ning. Sometimes a shock of this kind is apparently slight, 
and the stricken tree seems at first to suffer no harm, but 
generally, after lingering a year or two, it dies outright. 

The more distant tree on the left of the picture, and ap- 
parently a larger one, is still in full vigor, and represents 
an admirable specimen of its kind. It is growing on 
lower land, and, probably, has been better supplied with 
moisture than the one on the little hillock. 

The Sugar Maple is a beautiful tree at all seasons. In 
early spring, when the greenish yellow flowers suddenly 
burst forth with the first leaves, the tree has an appearance 
altogether distinct from that presented by any other. 
Standing in the sunshine, a tree in full flower seems 
enveloped with a luminous mist, and is an object of 
striking beauty. Later in the season, its light green and 
very abundant foliage give it what has been aptly termed 


a peculiarly sunny expression, and it stands for the very 


type of cheerfulness among trees. In the autumn none 
of our trees blaze with brighter or more varied colors, and 
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in the winter its light, ash-colored bark is a pleasant relief 
from the more sombre hue of other native trees. 

We have nothing to add here to what we have often 
said about the value of this tree for timber and for fuel, 
and for its sugar product, but merely wish to say, that it 
was a Sagacious popular instinct which selected this as one 
of our best trees for ornamental planting, and that few trees 
can excel it in situations where it will thrive. In some 
of the old places on the Hudson River long avenues 
were planted with it, three-quarters of a century ago, 
and some of them are now worth a long journey 
to see. 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 


IIlI.—A BABY FOREST. 


WE know that mothers love best those children who give 

them the most trouble, and it must be on some such 
principle that this barren hill-side of ours wins our best 
affections; for, as we cultivate its seemingly thankless surface, 
while it disappoints and resists our loving efforts, all the 
more there grows in us a tender comprehension of its hidden 
beauty, a wider sense of its possibilities, and a greater patience 
with the slow processes by which it is to be restored to vigor 
and productiveness. 

We sympathize with its struggle for self-adornment, poor, 
barren, ugly thing. The cold, northern slope comes slowly to 
life, turned away as it lies from the fostering sunlight. When 
the plain and swale are bright with the hues of spring, the 
uncut grass upon its side is still brown and withered ; itseems 
to dread awakening from its winter sleep, but at last it begins 
to star itself over with blossoms of white Saxifrage, and anon 
it grows purple with Bird’s-foot Violets, sending out in the 
sunshine that soft, fleeting perfume which is a hint of the 
riper fragrance of their English cousins. 

At this season, too, the exquisite wild Columbine decks it 
with earrings of coral and gold, which the country children 
call meeting-houses from their steeple-shaped horns, and 
over it the all-pervading Daisy waves its white and yellow 
blossoms sturdily in the wind, while the wild Briers put forth 
their roses, and the Dog’s-bane its fragrant cymes, till the 
Golden-rods and Asters come at last to hide its barrenness 
with their royal splendor. And all the while there are short, 
thin grasses, of tender greens and browns, clothing it humbly, 
while spots of vivid emerald moss indicate the presence of 
hidden rivulets that feed a living spring that lies at its foot. 

In this spring is the possibility of a water garden, of which 
there is already a beginning. All summer long you can see 
shining there the blue eyes of great Forget-me-nots, the seeds 
of whose forebears were brought, long ago, from stately 
Fontainebleau by a gentle artist, who planted them by his 
own brook-side, whence they have overrun and made famous 
the Hingham Meadows, their bright blossoms, like scattered 
fragments of the sky, gleaming among the rushes, and afford- 
ing a valuable industry to the small boys who sell them at the 
railway station as you pass. In addition to these continuously 
blooming flowers, there are Pussy Willows and white Violets 
in the spring, and in the late summer the Arrowhead lifts its 
sculpturesque blossom and fine outlined leaf from the water, 
and the Cardinal-flower uprears its scarlet spikes amid the 
blossoms of stately grasses. Some day we hope to see a 
Pond Lily asleep upon its surface, and if the Lotus-flower 
would but brook our rigorous winters, we should add one to 
the collection. 

At the foot of the hill, at each end, is a clump of White 
Birches, ladies of the woods that have strayed from their 
home, and lost themselves on this waste, and rustle their thin 
leaves timorously, bending their slender white stems as the 
sea-blasts strike them. Now that we have stopped mowing 
and pasturing, we find clumps of Bayberry and Choke- 
cherry bushes coming up under the tumble-down old rail- 
fences between us and our neighbors, so that these last are 
already high enough to shade the boys when, tired and hot 
with play, they throw themselves upon the ground under their 
grateful protection. For on the summit of the hill there is 
level space enough, inside our line, for a tennis-court, from 
which you can look for a mile across the meadow to the tree- 
clad hills beyond, and the clustered houses and masts of the 
harbor, half-buried in trees, and seek for the blue line upon 
the high horizon that indicates the sea. 

Straggling paths, worn by careless feet, lead up the hill-side 
in those pleasant, meandering ways that indicate the foot of 
man, and, in imagination, we see them shaded by the Birches 
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and Pines that we have hopefully planted along the borders ; 
for, in moving our trees with the surrounding sod, we usually 
brought along these close companions—the Pines and Birches 
being so married, in most instances, that it seemed a cruelty 
to separate them. 

Hope and faith are qualities that find splendid exercise in 
tree-planting, and no pursuit can be more unselfish ; for, as we 
watch the tardy growth of our plantations, it is with the stern 
conviction that other eyes than ours will see the waving of 
tree-tops above them, and far younger feet that will tread the 
fragrant woodland-ways when they are at last carpeted with 
Pine-needles. It is by this spirit that we become one with Na- 
ture, sharing humbly in her patience, in her vast unending 
plans, in her bountiful provision for the future. What better 
boon to the race can a man leave than a wood that he has 
planted, in which a future generation may wall and bless his 
name? Or, if the name be forgotten, there shall abide the 
forest-blessing, ever beneficent, the mother of springs that 
fertilize the plain, a shelter to the weary, a delight of the eye, 
a source alike of profit and pleasure while it endures. 

We have friends who scoff when we take them to walk in 
our forest, and beg them not to step on the Oaks; but, to us, 
these tiny seedlings, so feeble and unimportant, are person- 
alities that we have cherished through successive seasons, 
feeding them when hungry, giving drink when dry, grieving 
when their tender leaves, scorched by too fierce a sun, withered 
and fell, and rejoicing when, under the cool rains of Septem- 
ber, their little bare stems put forth fresh crowns of leaf-buds. 
Much comfort can be taken in the fact that an Oak once rooted 
will not wholly perish, but some day conquer even the most 
obdurate of soils. Like good seed sown in the heart of a 
child, the storms and sunshine of the world may seem for a 
time to wither the plant to the ground, but in the end the beauty 
and power of deep-rooted character will prevail and bear fruit. 

We have in our experiments endeavored to make use of 
such materials as lay at hand, though well aware that nurs- 
eries and gardens could have helped us on our way more 
rapidly. But dealers in trees are expensive luxuries, and our 
object has been partly to see what can be done without much 
money, and with only a moderate amount of labor. Our expe- 
rience has shown us, what the books on forestry told us in the 
beginning, that sowing seeds and nuts is far less satisfactory 
than transplanting small trees; but we have had the entertain- 
ment of proving their statements for ourselves, and find our 
compensation in such trifling results as we have achieved. 
The Pine-seeds, which we shook from the cones in the autumn, 
and planted before they had time to dry, came up profusely 
enough in little clusters, but so tiny and weak, that it is won- 
derful that they are ever discovered even in the thin grass of 
the hill-side, which we leave near them to afford shade. They 
make, under these conditions, a sturdy little growth so long 
as the weather is cool and moist, but are apt to disappear alto- 
gether in the month of July. Any small tree, that one can pull 
up by a wayside, will make better returns for a little attention 
than these slow-growing mites from seeds. 

Such White Birch-seed as we have sown, either because we 
did not know when to gather it, or whether it came from the 
wrong tree, has failed to come up at all; but in the sandiest 
and most uncomfortable part of the hill we find little seedlings 
that have come up of themselves from the trees at the foot, so 
that we are fain to confess that Nature understands her busi- 
ness better than we do. 

The very small Pines, a few inches high, of which we have 
set a large number on the rear of the hill, do not grow as well 
as the larger ones, and are more apt to die. So far our expe- 
rience leads us to prefer good-sized trees of all kinds for trans- 
planting, rather than small ones, the larger tree seeming to 
have more vitality to come and go upon until new roots are 
formed, and it has become adapted to its new conditions. 

We have planted various kinds of acorns in great pro- 
fusion, but the Mossy-cup and the Chestnut Oak seem to 
thrive best in this waterless soil. The White and Red Oaks 
seem to require enriching to hold their own at all, and Maple 
seedlings, which come up promptly, yield to the first drought, 
though very small transplanted trees live on. Hickory-nuts, 
though slow in growth, are not vanquished by the condi- 
tions, and little yearling Chestnuts, transplanted and dug about, 
flourish bravely. 

From a friend in town whose English Walnut-tree has borne 
profusely after the recent warm winters, we have obtained 
fresh nuts, which, promptly set, have germinated and given us 
fine little shoots in one season. This tree is a more rapid 
grower than any of our native nut-trees, and so far has stood 
the winters, but we have had no weather below zero here since 
1887, and cannot answer for the effect of an old-fashioned 
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winter. The field mice have a great predilection for them, 
and gnawed our largest one down to the root a year ago, but 
it came up again in the spring with redoubled vigor, and made 
up for lost time. 

Small Beeches, dug up by the road-side, and put into holes 
prepared for them in the side of the hill, have thriven without 
much attention, and make a favorable growth; but some 
Ailanthus-trees from a nursery, in spite of Horace Greeley, 
have refused to do anything at all. In the swale at the foot of 
the hill, where the soil is deep and moist, all trees flourish. 
English Oaks grow rapidly from acorns, and we have a fine 
group of Chestnuts, transplanted when fifteen feet high, that 
grow superbly after being cut back sternly when set. Though 
much beset by insects, they are now firmly established, having 
been planted in the autumn of 1888. In this same moist, rich 
soil we have also had very good success with that difficult tree 
to move, the Hemlock; and the Tulip-tree and the Mulberry also 
flourish, though the tender young branches of the latter suf- 
fered after the last two warm winters, dying back badly. How 
they will have borne this moderately cold one remains to be 


proved. ‘ 
Hingham, Mass. M. C. Robbins. 


The Sap and Sugar of the Maple-tree.—I. 


iy October, 1890, and January, 1891, 7ze American Anthro- 

Pologist published two interesting papers—one on ‘‘ The 
Indian Origin of Maple-sugar,” by H. W. Henshaw, and the 
other on “The Maple amongst the Algonquins,” by A. F. 
Chamberlain. 

These accomplished investigators have thus opened up a 
new subject of Forestry which may interest some readers of 
GARDEN AND Forest. They recognize the really sedentary 
condition of the various Indian tribes, and the fact that, while 
their supplies of animal food were derived from fishing and 
hunting for animals and men, they really depended for their 
daily bread more upon the fruits of agriculture carried on by 
the Indian squaws than on any other single source. Soskilled 
were they in cultivating the staple grain of America, the price- 
less maize, that the early colonists were their willing pupils 
in learning the art; and to these Indian savages, in many 
times of famine and distress, the colonists on all the Atlantic 
coast were obliged to appeal for supplies of corn from stores 
garnered up in sacks, or baskets and boxes made from the 
bark or wood of forest-trees, or in holes in the ground. 

However little practical interest the result of this inquiry 
may have, it has been thought of some importance to the 
student of history to know what point upward the Indian race 
had attained in the arts of common life and in the chemistry 
of nature as related to their food-supply. 

From the great knowledge of the Indian as to all edible 
products of America, as he had often to draw a part of his 
subsistence from the bark and wood of trees, the a priori pre- 
sumption of the discovery of the properties of Maple-sap by 
him is, as stated in these papers, entirely in his favor; yet the 
question of fact is to be finally decided by appeal to-two classes 
of evidence, the historical and the linguistic, and the two cor- 
responding lines of argument. The rarity of specific reference 
in the early annals of discovery to the making of sugar by the 
Indian is accounted for by several causes, among which is the 
fact that the earliest navigators and explorers were seldom 
chroniclers. Coming to new shores peopled by savages, they 
rarely went far into the interior. They generally lived on their 
ships, or, if on shore, drew from the ships theirsupplies; while 
the great staples of such tradeas they sought and could carry on 
with the natives were almost wholly furs of various kinds, 
and fish. 

The shores of the sea and the tidal streams were not the 
common home of the Sugar Maple. And so far as the forests 
were concerned, the aspirations of these bold navigators were 
more than satisfied by the majestic Pines for masts and spars, 
the other splendid. timber-trees for building ships, and the 
rich sources of turpentine and tar which everywhere met their 
eyes. Besides this, their passion for conquest often led to 
fierce contests with one another for territorial aggrandizement, 
so that little heed was given to questions of plants or food- 
products on shores where at almost every step they were liable 
to meet a savage barbarian, or a but little less ferocious wild 
beast. 

On the other hand, the missionaries, to whose habit of writ- 
ing we are indebted for many of the early notices of trees and 
fruits, were in no respect naturalists, and their descriptions of 
natural products are extremely incomplete, as well as few and 
far between. The very early records are indeed few, but care- 
ful research has been rewarded by the statements of Lescarbot, 
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Le Clercq, Denys and Boucher, which are earlier than any no- 
ticed in the Axthropologist, with the exception of Sagard’s. 
Yet, that readers of GARDEN AND FOREST may know the char- 
acter of the evidence which exists, a résumé of the statements 
of the principal authorities adduced is given, mainly in chrono- 
logical order, the quotations having been verified by reference 
to original works. 

The earliest record the writer has yet found is that of Lescarbot 
(1606-7), a lawyer of Paris, who from love of adventure came 
to New France as a friend of Poutrincourt in 1606. He gives 
some description of the New World and its Indians, tells of 
their great endurance, and explains the resource they found 
in the sap of trees for refreshment and strength in their hunts 
and long journeys through the forests. He says: 

‘Ils aussi... entreprendont d’aller vingt, trente et quarante 
lieues par le bois sans rencontre ni sentier, ni hotellerie & 
sans porter aucuns vivres. S’ils sont pressez de soif ils ont 
l'industrie de succer les arbres, d’ou distille une douce et forte 
agréable liqueur, comme je l’ai experimenté quelque fois.” * 

That Lescarbot refers here to the sap of the Maple-tree there 
seems no reason to question, as in the summer of 1606 he 
met with Erables (Acer rubrum) and Sycamores (A. barba- 
zum) in the forests around Port Royal. 

The declarations of Pére Sagard (1623-29), when with the 
Hurons, as to the use of the sap of trees, are to the same 
effect. He says: 


« Au temps que les bois estoient en séve nous faisions par- 
fois une fente dans l’escorce de quelques gros fouteau, et 
tenans au dessous une escuelle, nous recevions le jus et la 
liqueur qui en distillait, laquelle nous servoit pour nous forti- 
fier le cceur lorsque nous nous en sentions incommodez.” 

Sagard also expressly confirms the statements of Lescarbot 
as to the use by the Indians of the sap of trees to restore their 
strength and relieve their thirst when on expeditions through 
the forests, and affirms the adoption of this custom by the 
French themselves when the trees were in sap. 

Monsieur Nicolas Denys, Gouverneur, Lieutenant-Général 
pour le Roi (1634-1671), thus writes of the Maple: 

“L’Erable est encore un bon bois: .. . cet arbre-la a la 
séve differente de tous les autres; ou en fait un boisson tres- 
agreable a boire, de la couleur de vin d’Espagne, mais non si 
bonne; elle a une douceur qui la rend d’un fort bon goust, elle 
n’incommode point l’estomac, elle passe aussi promptement 
que les eaux de Pougues; je crois qu’elle serait bonne pour 
ceux qui ont la pierre. Pour en avoir au Printemps et ]’Au- 
tomne que l’Arbre est en séve, l’on fait une entaille profonde 
d’environ un demy pied, un peu enfoncée au milieu pour re- 
cevoir l’eau, cette entaille a de hauteur environ un pied, et a 
peu prés la mesme largeur ; au dessons de I’entaille a cinq ou 
six doigts on fait un trou avec un vrille-brequin qui va répondre 
au milieu de l’entaille ot tombe l’eau: on met un tuyau de 
plume ou deux bout a bout si un n’est assez long, dont le bout 
d’en bas répond en quelque vaisseau pour recevoir l’eau ; en 
deux ou trois heures il rendra trois a quatre pots de liqueurs. 
C'est la boisson des sauvages et mesme des Frangois qui en 
sont friands.”’ || 

Pierre Boucher (1663), Gouverneur des ‘“ Trois-Rivieres,” 
who dedicated his work to Monseigneur Colbert, Intendant des 
Finances, says, in writing of the trees.which grow in New 
France: ‘Il y a une autre espéce d’arbre, qu’on appelle Hera- 
ble, qui vient fort gros et haut. . . . Quand on entaille ces 
Herables au Printemps il en degoutte quantité d’eau, qui est 
plus douce que de l’eau détrempée dans du sucre; du moins 
plus agreeable a boire.” J 

After Boucher, Pére Christien Le Clercq, a Recollect Mis- 
sionary (1675-91), relates the experience of the missionaries in 
the use of Maple-sap. He says: ‘‘ Nos viandes ordinaires 
estoient de méme que celles de nos sauvages, c’est-a-dire de 
la Sagamité fait a l’eau avec de la farine de bled d’Inde ; des 
citrénilles et des pois, ou nous mellions pour y donner quelque 
gout, de la marjolaine, du pourpier, et d’une certaine espece 
de baume, avec des petits oignons sauvages que nous trou- 
vions dans les bois, et dans la campagne. Notre boisson était 
VYeau de ruisseau, qui coulait au pied de nétre maison, et si 
dans le temps que les arbres étoient en séve quelqu’un de nous 
se trouvait indiposé, ou ressentoit quelque debilité de cceur 
nous faisons une fente dans l’écorce d’un erable qui distilloit 
une eau sucrée qu’on amassoit avec un plat d’écorce, et qu’on 


* Lescarbot, Lib. vi., Cap. xvi., p. 865. Paris, 1618. 

¢ Lescarbot, Lib. iii., Chap. xxiy., p. 852. Paris, 1609. 

= Sagard, ‘‘ Le Grande Voyage du Pays des Hurons,” pp. 102-3 

§ Sagard, idem., p. 126. 

|| Histoire Naturelle des Peuples, des Animaux, des Arbres et Plantes de 
V Amerique Septentrionale, Vol. ii., Chap. xx., pp. 316-7-8. Paris, 1672. 

| Histoire veritable et naturelle de la Ronvele France, 44-5. A Paris, 1664. 
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beuvait comme un remede souverain; quoi qu 4 la verité, 
les effets n’en fussét bien considerable.” * 

Pére Le Clercq in another work is more explicit, and says: 
“Quant a l’eau d’erable qui est la séve de |’arbre méme, elle 
est egalement délicieuse pour les Frangais et les Sauvages qui 
sen donnent au Printemps a cceur joie. Il est vrai aussi 
q’elle est fort agréable et abondante dans la Gaspasie, car par 
une ouverture assez petite, qu’on fait avec la hache dans un 
érable, on en fait distiller des dix ou douze pots. Ce qui m’a 
paru assez remarquable dansl’eau d’érable, c’est que si a force 
de la faire bouillir on la reduit au tiers, elle devient un verita- 
ble syrop, qui se durcit a peu prés comme le sucre, et prend 
une couleur rougedtre. On en forme des petits pains + q’on 
envoie en France par vareté, et qui dans l’usage sert bien sou- 
vent au defaut du sucre Francais. J’en ai plusieurs fois me- 
langé avec de l’eau de vie, des clous de girofle et de canelle ; 
ce qui faisoit une espece de rossoli fort agreable.”’ + 

Providence, R. I. William D, Ely. 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Lzelia anceps, var. holochila. 


MONG the multitude of varieties of Leha anceps 
which have at different times appeared I have never 
before met with one having a perfectly entire lip, as has 
the present one. Indeed, the aspect of the flower is so 
different that, apart from the plant, it is doubtful if it would 
be recognized by many people as belonging to Leha an- 
ceps atall. Early in the present year a single flower was 
sent to me by the conductor of Garprn anp Forest, from 
the collection of Mr. F. L. Ames, of North Easton, Massa- 
chusetts, with the information that the plant was purchased 
in June, 1888, from the Liverpool Horticultural Company, 
with a batch of other plants, as Lela anceps morada, and 
that, with this single exception, the lot proved true to name. 
It flowered for the first time in December, 1889, carrying 
two spikes, and again the following year with five spikes. 
The plant has thirty bulbs and six leads. My first knowl- 
edge of this variety dates from December 7th, 1889. On 
that morning two flowers arrived from two different 
sources. One was from the Liverpool Horticultural Com- 
pany, with a note from Mr. John Cowan, the manager, that 
it was a very distinct variety, at first sight looking like a 
deformed flower, but that there were two plants with flow- 
ers exactly alike. The other flower came through Messrs. 
Hugh Low & Co., of Clapton Nursery, who had received 
it from Mr. W. Sherwin, The Gardens, Asmaston Manor, 
Ashbourne. 

Mr. Sherwin remarks that when the first flower opened 
he thought it some accidental freak, but a second plant on 
flowering proved exactly the same. A little later a pseudo- 
bulb and leaf were sent, also a peduncle, all of which were 
quite normal in character. The peculiarity of this variety 
is almost confined to the lip, which is elliptical-lanceolate 
in shape, over two inches long by three-quarters of an 
inch wide, and more like a petal thana lip. It is, how- 
ever, different from the petals, both in shape and color, 
being light purple, with a nearly white disc, and some yel- 
low at the base, while the petals are almost identical with 
the sepals in shape, and all pale lilac in color. The column 
is nearly, but not quite, normal. I believe this variety rep- 
resents a peloriate condition of the plant, which has be- 
come fixed or permanent, and thus bears the same relation 
to Lela anceps that Uropedium Lindenu does to Selenipe- 
dium caudatum. That the peculiarity has become fixed 
seems pretty evident, but whether it could be reproduced 
from seed is rather doubtful. I do not know the origin of 
Mr. Sherwin’s plants, but should not be surprised to find 
that the whole of the plants under mention are subdivisions 
of one original clump, and from the same importation. If, 
however, we must consider it a monster, it is only such in 
a botanical sense, for it is a decidedly handsome garden- 


*Etablissement de La Foy. Par le Pére Christien Le Clercq, Vol. i., 252-3. 
A Paris, 1691. 
s tItis brought into Quebec to-day in ‘‘ petits pains” and little cornucopias of birch- 
ark. 
+ Nouyelle relation de la Gaspesie, Chap. vi., 124-5. A Paris, 169r. 
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plant, and the most distinct, if not the rarest, variety of 
‘Leha anceps in existence, and a marked contrast with the 
ordinary form. Pe Role. 
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SNOWDROpS.—At a late meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society these plants were the subject of three papers, prepared 
by Mr. F. W. Burbidge, Mr. Allenand Mr. Melville respectively. 
Mr. Burbidge’s paper was historical and botanical, the other 
two dealing chiefly with the horticultural aspects of the genus. 
Of course, the accepted botany of the Snowdrop, as indeed of 
all Amaryllidaceous genera, is that of Mr. Baker, of Kew, who 
describes six species of Galanthus in his book, viz.: G. ziva/is, 
G. Grecius, G. Elwesit, G. latifolius, G. Olge and G. plicatus. 
To those must be added the newly described G. Fosteri and 
G. Alleni. The commonest, and, taken altogether, the best ot 
all these, is G. ztvadis, which is wild in the meadows and 
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Fig. 31.—Lzelia anceps, var. holochila, Rolfe.—See page 172. 


copses of England, and may be established almost anywhere. 
It varies somewhat in the size, form and marking of its 
flowers, a considerable number of varieties having distinctive 
names, such as reflexus, lutescens, poculiformis, octobrensis, 
Imperati, Redouté, ete. I confess to being somewhat blind 
to the distinctive characters of many of these varieties. Plant 
them all side by side, and they present no difference to the 
ordinary eye. 

Mr. Allen, who is the first authority on garden Snowdrops, 
considers G. plicatus maximus the best of all. The typeisa 
native of the Crimea, whence it was introduced into England 
at the time of the Crimean war. The variety originated, I 
believe, in Mr. Allen’s garden. It flowers later than the 
common Snowdrop, and has larger flowers. Of G. Elwesii, 
Mr. Allen has not so good an opinion as other growers have. 
It certainly is a bad species to cultivate, dying out if planted in 
ordinary beds, or deteriorating so much as to be inferior in 
size to the common kind. At its best it is a handsome Snow- 
drop, the flowers being large, globose, and of the purest white. 
G. latifolius has larger leaves and smaller flowers than G. 
nivalis. The new G. Fosteri has disappointed many who had 
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been led to believe that it was larger in flower, more elegant 
in form, and in other respects superior to all other Snowdrops. 
At Kew it has not even equaled some of the forms of G. 
nivalis. Its fragrance was scarcely perceptible. Possibly it 
may improve atter it has become established, though, as a 
rule, Snowdrops are better the first year after importation than 
afterward. G. Fosferi is named in compliment to the eminent 
English physiologist, Dr. Michael Foster, who introduced this 
species trom central Asia Minor. G. Ad/eni has been de- 
scribed as ‘‘the finest of all Snowdrops.” Mr. Allen says it is 
“nearer to G, datifolius than to G, Caucasicus, but the toliage 
is different in color, and the whole plant is much larger. It 
grows very robustly and flowers very freely. It is one of the 
most distinct Snowdrops I have, and my friends to whom I 
have sent roots speak very highly of it.” Mr. Allen interests 
himself in the crossing of the different species of Galanthus 
with each other, and although, as I have already said, we have 
nothing better than the true ‘Flower of our Lady,” the com- 
mon G, zivalis, better may yet be obtained. It is stated that 
Herr Max Leichtlin knows of a pink Snowdrop in Armenia 
which he will no doubt obtain, if any one can, Let us hope 
that it is a better pink color than the so- 
called yellow Snowdrop isa yellow. Ru- 
mor has it thatin a certain cottage gar- 
den in England there is ‘‘a colony of 
Snowdrops with bright yellow flowers!” 
Possibly these wonders belong to the 
same category as the Blue Chrysanthe- 
mum and Crimson Daffodil.’ 

Mr. Melville’s paper was full of practi- 
cal hints, and the photograph exhibited 
by him of a wood carpeted with Snow- 
drops at Dunrobin Castle showed how 
effective these plants are when planted in 
grass under trees. It is not every garden 
that suits Snowdrops, but where the soil 
proves suitable they ought to be planted 
under trees on lawns, and in all such 
places as would be beautiful if studded 
with the pretty flowers of the first herald 
of spring. By the way, I may note that, 
instead of February, March has been the 
Snowdrop’s month in England this year. 

Max LEICHTLIN ON HARDY PLANTS.— 
The renowned horticulturist of Baden- 
Baden does not often express himself at 
any length on the cultivation of plants. 
The announcement of a paper by him, 
to be read at the last meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, was therefore suffi- 
cient to attract many of those who take a 
special interest in that class of plants with 
which Herr Max Leichtlin has always been 
prominently identified, namely, hardy her- 
baceous and alpine plants. The paper 
consisted of concise practical observa- 
tions on the behavior and peculiar re- 
quirements under cultivation of hardy 
bulbs, plants, primulas, and the choicer 
alpines. The writer recorded his own 
experiences and views derived trom them. 
Of course he would admit that many cul- 
tivators of hardy plants meet with suc- 
cess by following other methods, often 
very different methods too, from those 
which prove suitable at Baden-Baden, There are fifty roads 
to town, and often as many to success in the cultivation of 
any given plant. Any one who reads the cultural directions 
of trustworthy practitioners will have noted this fact. 

Max Leichtlin begins by stating that to imitate the natural 
conditions in the growth of hardy plants is the first step to 
success. To this the obvious reply is, that it all depends on 
what the natural conditions are, and the cultivator’s resources. 
He does not believe in the possibility of acclimatization for 
plants, although many people still have faith in it. That 
many plants prove hardier when under cultivation than they 
appear to be in a state of nature only proves their elasticity. 
An example of how easily one may be deceived by the be- 
havior of plants was seen here lately, in the effects of frost 
on some seedlings of Clematis Stanleytz. The seeds had all 
been obtained from south Africa. About fifty of the seedlings 
were planted, last summer, ona south border at Kew, where 
they grew well and flowered, nothwithstanding the unfavor- 
able weather here last summer. The first severe frost killed 
the leaves of all the plants except three, which remained un- 
injured ; nor were these three hurt by the cold which killed 
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all the others down to the ground. It is easy to see how the 
behavior of the three hardier seedlings might have been 
misinterpreted under treatment of a different kind from that 
which they received. 

Max Leichtlin mentioned Calandrina umbellata, a native of 
Chili, which never experiences frost in nature but bears at 
least seven degrees at Baden-Baden. Zephyranthes candida is 
still more remarkable, for, while it is found wild only in the 
low, moist plains of the La Plata, the other species of Zephy- 
ranthes being always on the hills, under cultivation in England 
itis as hardy as a Snowdrop, and is the only one that can be 
grown out-of-doors. 

On the question of seed-sowing, Max Leichtlin made the fol- 
lowing suggestions: The seeds of all hardy plants germinate 
more quickly and give better results if sown as soon as they 
are ripe. Itis, of course, often convenient, and even necessary, 
to keep many seeds until the spring before sowing. Hard- 
shelled seeds, he said, must be sown at once. I confess I do 
not see the necessity for this. Asarule, seeds with a hard 
shell are easily kept; they lose nothing by being kept, and they 
germinate freely if soaked in hot water before being sown. 
Seeds with oily albumen are, of course, an exception to this 
rule. Immediate sowing is also recommended for seeds of all 
bulbous plants as soon as ripe. Delay in the case of seeds of 
Lilies, Fritillarias, Tulips and others means the loss of about 
eighty per cent. of the seeds. The same rule holds good in 
the case of Campanulas, or the seeds will lie dormant a whole 
year. All bulb seeds, except those of Gladioli, should be buried 
an inch deep, says Herr Leichtlin. 

The seeds of Himalayan Primulas take three weeks to ger- 
minate unless exposed to a shower of rain after they have been 
sown a few days, when they will germinate in twenty-four 
hours. Others entirely lose the power to germinate if allowed 
to get dry. I have found tropical treatment, such as one gives 
to the seeds of Gloxinias, expedite the germination of such 
seeds as Primula imperialis, P. Poissont, P. prolifera, Ranun- 
culus Lyall and other sluggish hardy alpines. 

It is surprising how soon a high temperature with moisture 
induces germination in such seeds. Victoria regia, which, 
sown ina temperature of eighty-five degrees, takes a month 
to push through the hard shell, may be made to germinate in 
about three days if sown in water at a temperature of 160 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. The seeds must be removed to a lower 
temperature as soon as the plumule appears. 


Max Leichtlin believes much in the influence of frost on the 


vegetation of seeds. Even those of such plants as Kniphofia 
and Tecophyloea germinate more freely by exposure to frost 
for a time after sowing. Soft, pulpy seeds, unless quite hardy, 
should not be treated in this way. All bulbous seedlings 
should be left in the seed-pan at least a year. 

Turning to the plants, he said all those with hairy or spiny 
leaves require a dry sunny position. Nearly all Primulas are 
happiest when planted in cool, shady spots. Hellebores thrive 
best if exposed to full sun in winter, full shade in summer. 
Manure was spoken of as the curse of the alpine-garden. Ac- 
cording to Max Leichtlin, no rock-plant should have manure, 
which may be true at Baden-Baden, but the reverse at Kew, as 
well as in many other gardens. Nor do we find that most 
bulbs grow equally well in light or heavy soils. Of course the 
terms light and heavy are vague, but there are very many 
hardy bulbous plants as well as tender the behavior of which 
in light sandy loam is much less satisfactory here than in rich 
buttery loam. Max Leichtlin advises that no manure should 
be given to newly imported bulbs. I presume he meant only 
those bulbs which have suffered much through exposure and 
drought, as this cannot apply for Lilies, Tulips, Hippeastrums, 
Narcissi and many other bulbs which are largely imported 
annually. Most of his herbaceous borders, he stated, have 
had no manure for ten years. This says much for the excel- 
lent quality of the soil in his borders. All sick bulbs are 
recommended to be lifted, washed and thoroughly cleaned, 
and replanted in virgin soil. Lilium candidum is invariably 
ruined if dosed with manure. Fritillarias are naturally lime- 
loving plants, but at Baden-Baden they thrive in a soil quite 
free from lime. The American and Himalayan species like a 
somewhat shaded position. 

The plants which received special notice at the meeting 
were the following: Saxifraga Boydii, a hybrid between S. 
aretioides and S. Burseriana, raised by Boyd, of Kelso. The 
latter parent is one of the most beautiful of all cultivated 
Saxifragas, both as a pot plant and onthe rockery. S. Boydii 
is exactly like it, except in the color of its flowers, which are 
soft primrose-yellow. 

Chionodoxa grandifiora.—This is merely a variety of C. 
Lucilie with fewer flowered racemes, and flowers a little 
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larger than in the ordinary forms of the type. It was pre- 
viously called C. gigantea. There is a tendency among dealers 
to overname these little hardy plants, Chionodoxas having 
suffered a good deal from too much attention of this kind. 

Azalea mollis, vars. Mecene and Norma.—These are semi- 
double varieties, good in habit, free-flowering, and the flowers 
decidedly pretty. Mecene promises to be a really useful plant 
for early forcing, as the flowers are white, with the faintest 
tinge of yellow on the outer segments, and they would meet 
with favor on account of their elegance and substance. Norma 
is of similar character, but the flowers are orange-red. 

Other exhibits which received awards were Camellia Beauty 
of Waltham, a perfect double flower with blush-white petals ; 
Arum Palestinum,an old garden plant which is hardy in some 
parts of England. It has a large black purple spathe and 
spadix, and grows to about eighteen inches in height. This 
plant is frequently sent to Kew by tourists in the Holy Land, 
who imagine that they have discovered something new. It 
was offered a year or two ago under the alluring name of 


A. sanctum. 
London, W, Watson. 


Cultural Department. 
Calatheas. 


NDER this head are included some of the best foliage 
plants for warm-house culture, as well as some that will 
succeed in moderate temperature. They are a moisture-lov- 
ing group, and are doubtless found in the condition of under- 
growth in tropical forests, the majority being natives of either 
Central or South America. : 
The few species referred to here are all well worth cultiva- 


tion in the most select collection, and possibly may be more 


readily recognized by some readers as Marantas, since most of. 
them were originally sent out under that name. * Many of the 
Calatheas, or Marantas, prefer warm treatment, in order to 
develop their beautifully marked leaves to perfection, and 
during the summer they also require shading, as the foliage 
of most of them is quite tender. In the matter of soil, a rough 
open mixture is preterable, and in potting itis best not to press 
it down too firmly, else the roots do not easily penetrate it. 
The drainage of the pots should also be looked after with care. 

By the term ‘‘warm treatment” is meant a temperature of 
sixty-five to seventy degrees at night, with plenty of moisture 
both in the atmosphere and at the roots of the plants, and 
while such treatment will be congenial to many of the Cala- 


itheas, yet there are some that can be successfully grown under 


very different conditions. The propagation of these plants is 
effected by division, and about this season of the year is a good 
time for this operation, though it may be performed at almost 
any season, if done with care. Spring or early summer is also 
the most satisfactory time for repotting the plants, even though 
the increase of stock is not desired. 

C. Veitchii, a plant of strong growth and very beautiful 
foliage, is one of the best of the genus. It attains a height of 
three feet or more, the leaves being ovate in form and stand- 
ing almost upright, while in color they are dark, glossy green, 
with several crescent-shaped blotches of yellow on each side 
of the midrib, which are toned down by various shades of 
green and white. The under side of the leaf is light purple, 
and this adds to the rich effect of the whole. 

Another charming species is C. AZakoyana, which is also . 
beautifully marked, though quite dwarf in habit. The leaves 
of this plant are thrown up on slender foot-stalks to a height 
of about one foot, and are oblong, with somewhat unequal 
sides. The outer margin of the leaf/is dark green, and the 
centre semi-transparent and marked with yellowish white, in 
which the veins show quite prominently. When well grown 
this is a remarkably pretty plant, and is well suited for collec- 
tions where space is an object. 

C. fasciata is also a good species, and of free growth. It 
produces broadly ovate leaves nearly one foot in length and 
about eight inches wide. * They are bright green, with broad 
bands of white reaching from midrib to margin, and the under 
side is pale green, flushed with purple. «: 

C. ilustris, another distinct species, has ovate leaves of 
bright green color, marked with bands of deeper green, and 
also with two irregular bands of white, running from the base 
to near the apex. The foliage of this species is also quite 
large, and it is of free growth in a warm house. 

C. roseo-picta is one of the most attractive small-growing 
kinds, with glossy dark green leaves that are nearly round, 
The midrib is rose color, and two bands of the same color 
traverse the leaves almost from end to end, 
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C. tubispatha is more rarely seen. Its leaves are of medium 
size, pale green, and ornamented with a row of chocolate 
brown blotches on each side of the midrib. This species is 
nearly or quite deciduous, but should be taken care of during 
the winter, in order to keep the tubers in good condition. 

One of the best known of this genus is C. zeévina, and a very 
useful one it is too, for it will bear more hardship than any 
other member of the family—not only making a satisfactory 
house-plant, but also being useful for out-door work in 
summer. : 

C. Vanden Heckei is another easy one to manage, and has 
erect leaves of dark green, shaded with lighter color, the mid- 
rib being margined with white, and two hands of the same 


are found between the midrib and margin. 
Holmesburg, Pa. W. #1. Taplin. 


The Wild Garden. 


HAVE in mind a piece of ground about three feet square 

which contains fourteen varieties of transplanted wild flow- 
ers. They are interesting to watch from the uncurling of the 
first Fern-frond in April till the Arum drops its scarlet berries 
in October. In most yards there is a shady corner in which 
wild plants might be set. The soil need not be stirred, or en- 
riched or changed for leaf-mold. If once or twice in the 
summer the grass-roots are pulled out it is about all the atten- 
tion required. Wild flowers are used to ‘‘short commons” 
and to exerting themselves to hold their own. Nature does 
not see fit to pet or coax them, as so many other plants are 
always pushing and crowding for a foot-hold. So these wild- 
ings get a certain hardy, wiry toughness, though it seems as it 
the winds must be somewhat tempered to the delicate Spring 
Beauty. This has a small tuber buried as deep as the height 
of its stem above ground. It is frail, but bears careful trans- 
planting. The Hepatica or Liverwort, which has hardy leaves, 
may be found and moved at any time when the ground is not 
frozen. As early as January the mass of gray downy buds at 
The blossoms have quite a range of 
color, something unusual in a wild flower. The bright blue is 


- perhaps prettiest, especially when wide open, in the sun, but 


the pink and lilac ones are of so pure and fresh a tint as never 
to seem faded. The Bloodroot grows best in rich garden-soil, 
its leaves and blossoms becoming large and showy. In lifting 


’ the plant it should be remembered thatits root-stock is at right 


- at the centre, and it is altogether a superior plant. 


angles to the leaf-stem. It blooms before the leaves are fully 
developed. The seeds, of pin-head size, are abundant, and it 


' would be an interesting experiment to plant them. 


Of the twenty-two varieties of native Violets only two have 
been tested in the garden. The Arrow-leaved, found by a dry, 
hilly roadside, lived only through the summer. The Bird’s- 
foot Violet grows in a fringy clump, as the dark leaves are 
finely divided even to the stem. The blossoms, in cultivation 
often over twenty in number, are light blue, shaded to white 
My first 
sight of it was in a Pine-woods, which it seemed to light up as 
a line of poetry mighta chapter of prose. I have seen it once 
since growing on a rocky hill-top, from which I dugitand car- 
ried it wrapped in wet Oak-leaves a number of miles to my 
garden, where I introduced it to the Maiden-hair Fern and 
other select society. 

Arisema triphyllum, or ‘ Jack-in-the-Pulpit,’” grows amaz- 
ingly in rich soil, butis really prettier whensmall. Ithasacorm 
or solid bulb, with an extremely acrid taste, and said to be 
poisonous. This Jack has his time of peering solemnly from 
under his leafy sounding-board, and then, his message deliv- 
ered, there goes on all summer a transformation by which he 
becomes a bunch of shining, scarlet berries. The small, 
imperfect ones, which ripen in the woods, give no hint of the 
beauty of a fully developed specimen. One which grew in 
the garden last year ripened in September, and lasted for a 
month. It was fourteen inches high, and had sixty berries, 
each of which contained from one to five large, white seeds, 
and afew drops of orange-colored juice. The dull crimson 
receptacle, seen by removing the berries, was covered with 
depressed scars where the berries joined. Its interior, like 
the stem, was filled with white, webby pith. 

I shall never forget coming upon a great circle of cardinal 
flowers in full bloom in a moist sunny glade. I gathered a 
handful, and, showing them to the one on whose farm they 
grew, I for the first time heard them called ‘ Nosebleed,” a 
name more true than beautiful, and was told of their use in 
dyeing. Bysetting a vase of them in a plate of water one may 
notice particles falling and dissolving a brilliant coloring 
matter. 

Several roots from a river-bank were set in rich garden-soil, 
which was prepared by wetting, for a foot or more in depth, 
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to the consistency of thick mud. Planted in August, they 
were well established before winter, and the next year grew 
on through six rainless weeks with no watering at all. By 
August the tall blossom-stem showed the brightest color in all 
the garden. Its top nodded, but it need not have been so. 
modest. But some rushes, accidentally taken up with it, did 
look out of place standing stiffly bya graceful Columbine. The 
purplish blossoms of the Wild Bean, Phaseolus perennis, are due 
in August, as are the wildCrimson Pinks. Allthese, with aCran- 
berry-vine and varieties of ferns, complete the company of four- 


teen which live in one little wild garden. 


Hartford, Conn, Amy Wightman. 


The Spring Garden. 


GBEe frosts still continue every night to bind the surface 

of the garden, and, despite the daily advancing sun, there 
is still much chilliness in the air, Under these conditions the 
spring garden makes very slow advances. However, one can 
note, from day to day, continued progress among the hardy 
plants, and bulbous ones especially are the least influenced by 
adverse conditions of temperature. 

Iris reticulata majory—blooming in March—is a noticeable 
addition to the early-flowering bulbous varieties, and perfectly 
hardy. The flowers are larger than those of the type, and of 
arich deep royal purple, with a spot of yellow on the falls. The 
falls do not droop as much as the typical 7. reticulata, thus 
increasing itsapparent size. The flowers of these dwarf Irises. 
are quite persistent, this variety lasting in good form for ten 
days. Jris Bakeriana blooms’ were in good condition eight 
days when they disapp eared under the snow. In the mean 
time they had passed through a night when the temperature 
had dropped to zero without apparent harm. Aside from the 
beauty of the early spring flowers, there is an unfailing interest 
in watching, year by year, their development under the various 
adverse conditions, and one acquires a friendship for them, 
which is stronger and more personal than the regard for those 
of other seasons, Of quite a different form of beauty is ris 
Persica, the first flowers of which are just expanded. This is 
an old variety, not grown as generally as it should be. Itisa 
bulbous variety, placed in the Juno section, and the flowers, 
white, with purple and yellow markings, appear before the 
leaves, and are apparently stemless. It seems to be hardy in 
not too wet locations, and, like most hardy bulbous plants, 
should be planted early, so as to form roots before winter. Of 
course the flower-buds are formed in bulbs betore they go to: 
rest, and even late-planted bulbs will flower well, but pre- 
cautions should be used in planting out, and especial care 
will be necessary if they are grown in pots in a cold frame 
from which frost is not entirely excluded. 

Some of my surprises last winter were losses of /y7s juncea 
and Homeria collina in pots, while plants of the same are alive 
in the open. Ornithogalum Arabicum potted up was destroyed, 
while those planted out under the same sash are alive and vigor- 
ous. It would seem that in pots, with their rigid sides, frost, 
for some reason, takes a stronger hold, and is apt to disente- 
grate bulbs, which, in freer soil, would escape ruin. This 
fact is probably familiar to professionals, though I have never 
happened to see it in print, which leads me to say that these 
small points which every one is Supposed to know are exactly 
the things which interest the amateur gardener and save hin 
from losses and disappointment. Our professional friends, 
who are kind enough to impart to us agreat deal of instruction 
in their catalogues and the horticultural press, do not seem to. 
realize how little we amateurs know about cultural matters, 
and how helpful it is tohave the simplest hints. But to return 
to the garden. Avemone blanda alba, from Herr Leichtlin,, 
seems a different form of flower from those of the type from 
Asia Minor, the petals being fewer and blunter. ‘he white is 
of a more creamy tint than in white forms of the latter variety. 
One cannot have too much of either, as a bed of these on a 
sunny day in February and March produces an effect which 
cannot be secured from any other flowers at that season. 

Chionodoxa gigantea or grandifiorum, as it is now named, 
retains its character as a distinct variety. Established plants 
throw flowers larger than C. Lucilie, and of a more slaty blue, 
and without the distinct white eye of that variety. A crop of 
Chrysanthemums were grown over my bed of small bulbs last 
season, and the condition of the Chionodoxes this spring is a 
practical example of the folly of expecting to double-crop such 
a bed without injury to the bulbs. F 

One always welcomes the Narcissi as the first of the really 
conspicuous spring flowers, and the first satisfactory for cut- 
ting. Trumpet Major is open on the border, and a collection 
in a warm corner is in all conditions from bloom to apparent 
dormancy, thus promising a long season. So far the flowers 
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have appeared in the following order: Scoticus, Henry Irving, 
Countess of Annesley, Ard Righ, Trumpet Minor, Obvallaris 
(Tenby). ‘ 
My collection of Narcissi is so small that I cannot consider 
myself anything of a specialist in these flowers, in these days 
of collections with varieties numbered among the hundreds, 
but I may be allowed to remark that, for ordinary garden pur- 
poses, one could select a dozen varieties of Daffodils which 
would satisfy the wants of the average cultivator, and the 
cheapest are by no means the poorest. Fortunately, the rage 
for these bulbs has brought them largely into cultivation, and 
it is rapidly becoming possible to secure choice varieties at 
prices within reach of every one. With Daffodils about as 
cheap as Onions, there does not seem much excuse for not 


lanting them in every spare corner. 
P Hlizabeth, N. J. J Y. IN. Gerard. 


Lzlia anceps Sanderiana.—Of the numerous white varieties of 
Lelia anceps which bloom during December and January, 
perhaps none is so popular as this. It has only been in 
cultivation about six years, and, although it comes near the 
beautiful variety Dawsoni, still it has the advantage over this 
in being much more common. The flowers are very large, 
and seem to improve, in size, substance and covering every 
year, with good cultivation. The sepals and petals are pure 
white, the latter being very broad in comparison, while the lip 
has a large white front-lobe, with a deep crimson-purple 
blotch on it in front of the yellow, ridge-like callus which runs 
from the base, and on each side of which are radiating, broken 
lines and spots of rich purple, which give the flower a most 
charming appearance. It is not uncommon to see from five 
to seven flowers on one spike, and when several spikes are 
borne on good plants, one may expect to have a display of 
beauty for several weeks. After the flowers are cut they will 
remain almost perfect for about a fortnight. 

London. 


F. Weathers. 


The Hydrangea Blight.—For about a year and a half the 
cultivated Hydrangeas, and particularly those growing under 
glass in the winter, have been troubled with large, rusty- 
brown blotches upon the leaves. So serious is this blight in 
some greenhouses that the tops of the plants have been entirely 
cut away, but even this heroic treatment failed, for the vigor- 
ous young growth afterward became as badly blighted as 
before. In many cases the disease has caused serious losses 
to those who have been growing Hydrangeas for Easter 
decoration. This blight is due to Fungus only recently de- 
scribed, and it is known as Piyllosticta Hydrangea, E. & E. 
The pest is spread by means of innumerable spores, which 
are borne in minute pimples that beset the brown areas of the 
leaf. As it is closely related to the black-rot of the grape, it 
may perhaps be controlled by the standard fungicide now used 
on diseased Vines, namely: carbonate of copper dissolved in 
ammonia water. This note is to suggest a trial of this remedy 
by those whose Hydrangeas are affected. 


Rutgers College. Byron D. Halsted. 
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Prairie Forestry and the Timber Culture Law.——II. 


— requisites of successful tree Culture on the Dakota 
prairies are: 1, deep-plowed land, thoroughly fined before 
planting is begun ; 2, the use of trees or seeds that are in good 
condition when planted, and that are set firm, with the roots 
in moist earth; 3, thorough culture, so that at least until mid- 
summer a crust is not permitted to form on the surface of the 
soil; 4, perfect maturing of the wood, secured by cessation of 
culture at midsummer; 5, freedom trom grass and perennial 
weeds. To meet the requisites prompt and careful attention 
is demanded at a time when the active work of the farm is 
most pressing. When it is remembered that most of the set- 
tlers in our state were poor, and depended on their crops for 
a living, it will not be wondered at that the one crop which 
brought no money return, the trees, was most apt to be 
neglected. When we recall the exacting demands of success- 
ful tree-growth, the wonder is not that so many failed, but that 
any succeeded. : 

It is not strange that ten years ago, when South Dakota be- 
gan to secure its great influx of settlers, the people failed to 
comprehend at once the new climate. They planted as they 
had done in their former homes. That greater culture was 
necessary, in order to supplement a decreased rain-fall, was 
only learned at the expense of many failures, not of trees only, 
but of all other cropsas well. It is unjust to say that the failure 
of artificial groves in this state was due to universal fraud ; it 
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was the result in great measure of honestignorance. Injustice 
to thousands of worthy citizens, who in the early days of their 
Dakota residence failed to understand the new conditions by 
which they were surrounded, the present Timber Culture Act 
should not be repealed, but should be amended so as to ena- 
ble them, profiting by the knowledge which nothing but expe- 
rience could give, to fill out their plantations and by better 
culture insure the growth of the requisite number of trees per 
acre. 

Additional time will enable thousands of holders of timber 
claims to satisfy both the spirit and the letter of the law, who 
without it must relinquish their holdings, and thus lose what- 
ever improvements they have made on the land. 

The law itself contains a great element of weakness. Instead 
of compelling the entryman to begin planting two years after 
his entry is made, at least twice that time, with the methods of 
cultivation in vogue in this country, is necessary to properly 
prepare the soil for trees. By our common practice two years 
is not sufficient to kill the native vegetation of the western 
prairies. Extraordinary culture must be given if the planter 
would have his land ready to receive trees within the time re- 
quired by law. If trees are planted in land filled with the roots 
and underground stems of strong prairie grasses no amount 
of after-culture will enable the planter to secure the growth 
that moderate cultivation would have insured had the soil been 
properly prepared before the trees were set. Thousands of 
tree plantations that will never enable their owners to secure 
a patent on their land are evidences of honest, though not the 
most intelligent, effort; and it is right that Government should 
favor such planters, and enablé them to secure titles to their 
land in some such way as the Dunnell Bill provides, if the 
present law must be repealed. Every grove in South Dakota, 
western Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas is the outcome of the one 
effort of Government to encourage tree-culture. If the law 
has failed to meet the expectations of its promoters, it has 
filled for thinking men a higher purpose—it has shown that 
Government action can aid in checking winds from drying out 
the plains if it will but use its abundant means and power. 

Every year vast sums are appropriated by Congress for the 
improvement of streams; public money is spent for the im- 
provement of water-powers for manufacturing towns; for 
erecting magnificent public buildings ; for sending Congres- 
sional committees to the uttermost parts of the land ; and why 
should not the parched prairies receive a part of this vast 
largess? 

Our representatives in Congress continue to permit, through 
lack of simple legislation, the wholesale spoliation of the for- 
ests of the country. The head-waters of our great rivers are 
rapidly being robbed of the shade that sustains them. If Con- 
gress spends money on our water-ways, why not begin at the 
fountain-head and reclothe the bare mountain-sides with 
forests ? 

Every year adds to the apparent necessity for overcoming 
the aridity of the western plains. Congress, by its appoint- 
ment of conimittees of inquiry and investigation, is beginning 
to recognize the importance of the subject. Irrigation will do 
much toward supplying the needed moisture, but the more 
carefully one studies the conditions the more convincing be- 
comes the belief that not until an adequate forest-growth is 
maintained on the mountain-sides and where it is possible on 
the level stretches between them and the great rivers, will this 
growing problem be satisfactorily solved. 

Agricultural College, Brookings, S. D. Charles A. Keffer. 


[Since the above was written the Timber Culture Act has 
been repealed, but the argument of Professor Keffer is 
worth preserving as it stands.—Ep. | 


Correspondence. 


Sap-sucking Woodpeckers and Forest-trees. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—In answer to your request, I am happy to state briefly 
the results of certain investigations made by me into the effects 
upon forest-trees of the attacks of Sap-sucking Woodpeckers 
(Sphyropicus varius). In an extended article which is to 
appear in the next number of the Aw& I describe, from the 
ornithologist’s standpoint, the birds’ method of attack and the 
way in which they use the sap which they drain from various 
forest-trees. My observations were made near Mount Chocorua, 
New Hampshire, partly in Julyand August, 1890, and partly in 
the two preceding years. The region is covered mainly by 
conifers, Poplars, Maples, Birches, Oaks and White Ash. 
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The trees selected by the birds which I watched were Red 
Maples, Canoe Birches and Red Oaks. In other localities they 
attack the Mountain Ash, the Black Alder and some other 
trees and shrubs. The trees chosen are comparatively young, 
strong, and well exposed to the sun, Beginning about twenty 
feet from the ground, on a tree of twice that height, the 
birds drill a ring of small angular holes in the bark to, and, 
probably in the majority of instances, through the cambium 
layer. The holes are so cut as to catch and hold small quanti- 
ties of the descending elaborated sap. In order to maintain 
a steady flow of sap the birds drill several new holes each day. 
They also widen such of the old holes as continue moist, 
sometimes merging two or more holes into one. New holes, 
after the tree has once been encircled, are always placed above 
old ones. It seemed to me that some of the holes yielded 
much more sap than others, and that the birds observed this 
and placed the next new holes immediately above these prolific 
ones. The old holes become dry in time, and the bark cracks 
near them, thus making the girdling of the tree complete. 
This is especially true of the Canoe Birch. 

A Red Maple, which I watched for many days, contained 
over 800 punctures. In August last it was yielding sap so 
freely that a steady current streamed down the trunk to the 
ground, while from the best holes bubbles were blown by the 
Sap as it flowed from the bark. This tree was evidently dying. 
Some of its limbs were dead. Its foliage was scanty, and the 
leaves drooped in the sunlight. Its sap in July was as sweet 
as well-sugared water. 

In a hundred acres of woodland which I searched with care 
for the traces of this bird’s operations, I found four families at 
work in as many separate spots. They were working all day 
and for weeks in succession. The trees which bore their 
marks were newly drilled, dying, dead or long dead, and de- 
caying. In ten years.these four families had killed eighty trees 
—perhaps more, probably fewer. Lightning and snow com- 
bined do far more damage than these birds. As a timber- 
owner, I should not think of shooting these birds for any injury 
done by them to my forest-trees. With fruit-trees in my 
neighborhood they meddle little, but it is perhaps because the 
orchards are old and unattractive. 

SUMMARY.—The Yellow-bellied or Sap-sucking Woodpecker 
is the most numerous of the Aicide in the White Mountain 
region. It attacks chiefly the Canoe Birch and Red Maple, 
and during a considerable part of the summer works through- 
out every day, draining them of sap. The birds work in fam- 
ily groups and use only three or four trees at a time. They 
return to these from year to year until the trees die, when 
others near by are attacked in turn. The amount of damage 
done by the birds is insufficient to justify killing them, at least 
so long as their numbers remain no greater than at present. 

Cambridge, Mass. Frank Bolles. 


Recent Publications. 


Third Biennial Report of the California State Board of 
Forestry, for the years 1889-90. Sacramento, 1890. 

An account of the true Pines of California appeared in the 
Second Report of the Board of Forestry of that state from the 
pen of the botanist of the board, Mr. J. G. Lemmon, who now 
supplements this with a paper on the other coniferous trees 
of the Pacific forest, which occupies the larger part of this 
third report, and which is enriched with many admirable 
illustrations made from photographs of trees, forest-scenes, 
and fruiting branches of many of the species. In this paper, 
after some remarks upon conifers in general, their history and 
distribution, Mr. Lemmon describes their classification, and 
then proceeds to give an account of the different species 
(exclusive of the Pines) found in California, and in the regions 
of which California must be considered, from the botanical 
point of view, an integral part, that is, all the great territory of 
western America which extends north and west of the state. 
An account of the different species is preceded by notes on 
the genera to which they belong, and to this is added some 
information relating to species which occur entirely beyond 
the region. In the case of the Hemlock, for example, there is 
a short account of our eastern species, and of the Asiatic 
species of this genus ; and under the Spruces, not only are the 
Pacific coast species described, but the White and Black 
Spruces of the east as well, the European Spruce, and some 
of the Japanese species. Changes in the generic and specific 
rank of a few trees are proposed. The Alpine Hemlock is 
here removed from Tsuga and made to compose the genus 
Hesperopeuce (Engelmann’s sectional name), a genus charac- 
terized by Mr. Lemmon by its alpine habitat, its cones, which 
are longer than those of any Hemlock Spruce, oblong-cylin- 
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drical, and two to three inches long, with numerous scales, 
nearly all of the same size, and reflexed at maturity, 
broader than long, four to eight lines wide, and striate 
with a thin, wavy, rounded border; by the small, spathulate 
bracts three to four lines long, by the angular seeds 
with resin vescicles, and elliptical wings, three to six 
lines long, and linear scattered quadrangular leaves keeled 
above and below with a solitary and large resin duct. 
“The propriety,’ he says, in speaking of this tree, “if not the 
scientific necessity, of separating it from Tsuga may be justi- 
fied upon the ground that the conifer family is so large, and 
the necessity for dividing it into groups for convenience of 
comparison is so apparent, that comparatively slight differ- 
ences—so they are fundamental—must be taken for generic 
distinctions ”—a view of genera, in which, we fancy, all 
students of conifers will hardly concur. 

The large-cone Douglas Fir of the mountains of southern 
California, which Engelmann considered a variety of the 
widely distributed Pseudotsuga taxifolia is now restored to 
specific rank under the name of Pseudotsuga macrocarpa, 
because the author recognizes ‘‘in it elements that certainly 
point to such separation. It must be borne in mind,” he 
remarks, “that the evidence of distinctness does not depend 
so much upon the number of characters as upon their 
permanence. Now the characters of this Spruce are always 
uniform—no transition trees connect it to the other species. 
Again, the other species is both north and south of it, particu- 
larly north. If this big-cone development is a recent variation, 
what has produced it? Ifa southern climate, why are not the 
Arizona and Mexican trees still larger coned? If a dwarf 
variety, why so prolific in fruit?” Mr. Lemmon, in a note, 
calls attention to the fact that when he visited the headquarters 
of this tree, in the San Bernardino Mountains, in 1876, “the 
cones of the preceding year’s crop lay on the ground so 
abundantly that they were two or three feet deep under the 
trees—a degree of fecundity never observed in the Taxifolia 
species.” 

The Red Fir of the Sierras, Abzes magnifica, is well described, 
and the variety of northern California, which so long puzzled 
botanists by its long, exserted cone-bracts, resembling those 
of Abies nobilis of Oregon, is described as the variety Shasten- 
sis. ‘The peculiarity of this variety of Fir, aside from its 
locality, is connected entirely with the fact of its cone-bracts 
becoming long and protruded, a half to a full inch between 
the scales, rendering the large purple cones, thus decked out 
with tasseled fringes, a most beautiful object.” The trees of 
this variety, Mr. Lemmon tells us, are ‘‘ very large and lofty, 
though not so immense and high-headed as in the typical 
southern form, but they become, on the southern slopes of 
Shasta, a dark, gloomy assemblage of massive black trunks, 
colored, on the north side, from base to the limbs, with bright 
yellow lichens or tree-moss, the lower limbs draped, here 
and there, with long sweeping festoons of black filmy lichen, 
giving a funereal aspect to the whole scene, scarce relieved by 
the twitter of a red squirrel, the long wailing note of a wood- 
pecker, or the occasional cry of a bald eagle.” A second 
variety of this species is distinguished as variety santho- 
carpa, ‘“‘a smaller, less symmetrical tree than the typical, 
with smaller cones averaging four to five inches long, half as 
thick near the base, tapering slightly to the apex, and of a yel- 
lowish color.” It is found in the high Sierras around Meadow 
Lake, Sierra County, where, Mr. Lemmon tells us, it forms the 
greater part of the noble forest of that region. 

Mr. Lemmon considers the White Fir of the Sierras and of the 
mountains of southern Oregon simply a somewhat modified 
form of Adies grandis of the north-west coast, ‘‘ distinguished by 
having a rather rigid habit, the branches relatively shorter and 
stouter than those of Adzes grandis. The young shootsare olive- 
green, the buds ovoid, the leaves dark green above, whitened 
with stomata below (also with a few rows above), the leaves 
relatively very long—one and a half to two inches—nearly all 
of the same length, obtuse at the apex, not usually two-ranked 
except on lower branches, yet all are twisted half around at the 
base, which allows the light to reach through to the branchlets 
past the distorted leaves. It is, in fact, midway both in lo- 
cality and in characters between the green-leaved and green 
cylindrical-coned grandis of the moist northern forests and the 
white-leaved and light green elliptical-coned concolor of the 
southern arid interior regions.” It is this tree which is called 
Abies Lowtana in English plantations, and which, from a hor- 
ticultural point of view, is very distinct from the species of the 
north-west coast, although hardly distinguishable from the 
long-leaved form of the Rocky Mountains. 

It is not quite clear whether our author intends to consider 
the California Sierra tree one variety and the Colorado tree a 
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second variety or not. He adopts for the California tree the 
name of Adzes grandis, var. Lowiana. If he considers it dis- 
tinct from the Adzes concolor of Colorado, his seems to be the 
correct name, but if he holds that there is really but one 
mountain form of A. grandis worthy of a distinct name, then 
this should be known as variety concolor, it having been named 
Abies concolor before the name of Adzes Lowtana was bestowed 
upon it. 

Mr. Lemmon, in his very full and interesting description of 
the Big Trees, raises an interesting point as to the origin of 
the name Sequoia. The name was made by the Austrian 
botanist, Endlicher, who published the genus in 1847, but, un- 
fortunately, did not give the etymology of his name. It has 
been generally supposed that it was formed from the name of 
the half-breed Cherokee Indian, Sequoyah, a man distinguished 
in having invented a syllabic alphabet for his tribe. Gordon, 
however, in the second edition of his ‘‘Pinetum,” published in 
1875, states that the name was probably formed from ‘se- 
quence, separated or following in order of succession after 
Taxodium from which Professor Endlicherseparated it.” Mr. 
Lemmon now says that Professor Gray, at the time of his visit 
to the Pacific coast in 1877, informed him that ‘‘the report of 
its being derived from Sequoyah, the Cherokee, was doubtless 
an afterthought; that undoubtedly Endlicher derived his name 
from sequi or sequor, alluding to the well-known fact that our 
Redwoods are the followers or remnants of several colossal 
extinet species.” ; 

Further investigations do not throw much additional light 
on this subject, and the answers sent in reply to Mr. Lemmon’s 
inquiries by a number of distinguished men are not very satis- 
factory in their conclusions. The venerable De Candolle 
writes: ‘‘The supposed origin of Sequoia from Sequoyah or 
Sequamal is entirely fanciful. By the appearance of the name 
itis probable that it originated from or was taken up from 
some native word and written more or less correctly. His- 
torically, it is a matter of regret, of course, that any doubt 
rests upon the origin of the name of the two trees which sur- 
pass all others in size and in the interest attached to the history 
of the genus to which they belong. But, after all, as De Can- 
dolle writes, ‘“‘it matters little, a name is a name, the essential 
things are, first, that it be the expression of a natural genus ; 
second, that it has not been employed before; and third, that 
the genus has not previously received another name.” 

Mr. Lemmon’s paper contains, in convenient and acceptable 
form, a great amount of useful and interesting information, 
botanical, historical and economic, relating to the trees which 
compose the larger part of the Pacific-coast forests, and which 
make these forests the most wonderful and important forests 
of conifers known to man. It will be welcomed by all serious 
students of American trees, and will take its place in the per- 

-manent literature of the subject. 


Exhibitions. 
The New York Spring Flower Show. 


“Se first exhibition of the New York Florists’ Club, held in 
the Lenox Lyceum last week, was one of the most attrac- 
tive displays ever seen in this city, not only because it con- 
tained so many good things, but because so few indifferent 
plants and flowers were admitted to fill up vacant spaces and 
degrade the general average of excellence. The first object 
presented to the eye of the visitor on entering the hall was a 
mass of Cytisus some twelve feet high and nearly as wide at 
the base. The plants at the summit and sides were of Cytisus 
Canariensis, with long, arching and pendulous branches, 
while the plants at the base were specimens of C. racemosa, of 
bushy and upright habit, and they gave to the whole the 
needed suggestion of stability. The plants were all remarka- 
bly well-flowered and the foliage was of the cleanest and fresh- 
est. Some of the plants of the type of C. racemosa were seed- 

‘lings, and the color of the racemes of their flowers varied from 
nearly white to deepest yellow, and the foliage of some of 
them was a pleasing glaucous green. Mr. James Dean, of Bay 
Ridge, New York, who exhibited these plants, is said to have 
some seedlings of very distinct habit, which are well worth 
propagating as garden varieties. Mr. Dean’s collection of 
Azaleas, too, was a noteworthy one, and he took prizes for 
Rhododendrons (specimens of Prince Camille de Rohan being 
exceptionally good) and for a remarkable group of Hydrangeas. 

The centre of the hall was occupied by the prize group of 
Palms and decorative plants, arranged for effect, with a superb 
specimen of Acanthopheni« crinita atthe summit. The mass 
was about fifteen feet high, and its general shape was conical. 
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It was composed throughout of good material, and some of the 
plants, as, for instance, a Dieffenbachia imperialis, were excep- 
tionally fine. This group was arranged with excellent taste 
by Mr. A. W. Bennet, gardener to William Brown, Esq., of 
Flatbush, Long Island. Of the three other groups which 
competed for this prize, that of Mr. Richard Brett, gardener 
to J. B. Colgate, Esq., of Yonkers, secured second prize. 
Besides these two prize-groups the collections of Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Colgate furnished many other attractive features of 
the exhibition. No better Calceolarias were ever seen in this 
city than those sent from the former, while the Palm which 
attracted most attention was an immense Livistona from the 
same place. From Mr. Colgate’s collection came the first 
prize Cycas, the best group of Ferns, and some fine Azaleas 
naturally grown. 

In the rear of the stage fine specimens of Areca and Pritchardia 
showed in pleasant relief against the light-colored paper, but 
this background did not help the Orchids from the same collec- 
tion—that of Messrs. Pitcher & Manda, of the United States 
Nurseries. These Orchids were very numerous, among them 
being 300 Cypripediums, including many choice hybrids. The 
White Lycaste Skinnert, Celogyne cristata alba, some distinct 
forms ot Cattleya Triane, Odontoglossum Rookertanum and a 
large specimen of Oncidium ampliatum were among the best. 
Besides the Orchids, Messrs. Pitcher & Manda’s display in- 
cluded a tank of aquatics, some new Anthuriums, and a large 
general collection of greenhouse plants, and the best Tree 
Fern in the exhibition. 

It should be added that the arrangement of the plants 
in the main hall was admirable throughout. Each group 
had abundant room, so that its best possible effect was 
secured, and the plants as a rule were distributed with a view 
to the general appearance of the exhibit, so that the collection, 
as a whole, looked remarkably well from the galleries and the 
boxes. The disposition of the plants on the floor was a great 
improvement on the usual plan of placing them on high 
stages. 

In the lower room of the Lyceum there was a great display 
of Roses of all kinds, both in cut flowers and in pots. Taken 
as a whole, they were the best ever seen in New York. The 
wonder among them all was a group of cut flowers sent by 
Mr. H. Dale, of Brampton, Ontario, including Niphetos, Sun- 
set, Bride and Catherine Mermet. They were of perfect form 
and good substance, while in size they were almost monstrous, 
being nearly as large as Peonies. Among the potted Roses 
the most interesting was a large group of Baroness Rothschild 
and Magna Charta, shown by John Henderson & Co. The 
principal prizes in the Roses were taken by John N. May, F.R. 
Pierson, Julius Roehrs, Rudolph Asmus, Ernst Asmus and 
John H. Taylor. Besides the usual commercial Dutch bulbs, 
hardy flowers were not shown in great profusion. Some hardy 
shrubs forced into bloom, including Lilacs, Deutzias, Spirzeas, 
ete., were there, but, although many of them were well flow- 
ered, it is very evident that some plants, like Spire@a Thun- 
bergit and S. pruntfolia, were never intended to be crowded 
out of their season. Among these shrubs were some choice 
hardy plants from the collection of Messrs. Pitcher & Manda, 
which were well flowered without overmuch forcing. Among 
the best of these were Tree Pzeonies and Yellow Day Lilies. 
Hiding under the larger plants were some pots of choice 
Alpines, which were a very pleasant surprise to those who 
found them. Among them were well-lowered plants of 
Frittilaria Armenna, Primula denticulata, Myosotis elegantis- 
sima, Aubrietia Greca and Arabis alpina. 

The Carnations gave renewed proof of the improvement 
which is steadily going on in the size and quality of these 
beautiful flowers. The new variety, Sea-gull, exhibited by E. 
G. Hill & Co., of Indianapolis, secured the silver cup offered 
for competition in this class. Grace Darling, another new 
variety, deserves special mention as an advance in good 
qualities over the favorite Grace Wilder. The new flower is 
a trifle larger, a deeper pink, and it is unusually fragrant. 
Flowers of the variety Mrs. Fisher, shown by Lombard, and 
general collections by such well-known growers as H. E. 
Chitty and Rudolph Asmus, were all worthy of special men- 
tion. 


Notes. 


More than five thousand dollars haye been subscribed 
toward the monument to Audubon, the naturalist, which it is 
proposed to erect in this city. 


It is said that the finest sherry wines yet produced in this 
country have been made in Arizona, and that this territory 
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promises to be to the United States what Spain is to Europe in 
the production of wines of this quality. 


In a bulletin from the lowa Experiment Station it is stated 
that since there is a concentration of albuminoids near the 
eyes of ripe potatoes, and since albuminoids are much more 
nutritious than starch, therefore potatoes should always be 
cooked with their skins on. 


Spirea confusa is a pretty pot-shrub which should prove of 
good service as a source of flowers for Easter. Messrs. 
Veitch exhibited a group of it in flower ata late exhibition of 
the Royal Horticultural Society ; the plants were about two 
feet high, compact, yet elegant, and thickly clothed with haw- 
thorn-like bunches of white flowers. 


California truck-farmers and grape-growers are complaining 
about the census bulletins. They declare that a single county 
alone has more acres in Asparagus than is credited to the 
_ whole state, while Egg Plant, which goes eastward by the 
car-load, and other vegetables extensively grown, have no 
mention whatever. In the viticultural bulletin Californians 
assert that figures which were used several years ago are re- 
produced; that in Fresno County, for example, which is 
credited with less than 20,000 acres in vines, there are really 
more than 50,000 acres in wine and raisin grapes. 


Professor Hilgard states in a late bulletin that there is little 
doubt that, in the valleys of the southern parts of California, 
Ramie can be grown, with success and with profit, as soon 
as satistactory methods of marketing are devised. He 
reminds planters, however, that a crop that will produce, in 
one season, ten tons of dry stalks to the acre must be exhaust- 
ing, and that the fibre sold represents a larger proportion of 
the plant-food in the soil than does the fibre of the Cotton- 
plant. This means that proper care must be taken to return 
the refuse of the plant to the soil, or that fertilizers must be 
purchased. 


Mr. T. S. Gold, writing in the American Garden, under the 
heading, ‘‘ Apple Orchards of My Youth,” says that the first 
commercial orchard he ever saw ‘“‘ was in Dutchess County, 
New York, planted about 1830 by aMr. Constock. There were 
some twenty or thirty acres all of one variety, the English or 
Poughkeepsie Russet, for the New York market.” Betore the 
year 1835, he adds, ‘‘I had never heard of an apple failure. 
Then there came a succession of cold springs, blasting the 
blossoms, and ice-storms breaking the trees, so that with the 
incoming of the temperance reformation, doing away with 
cider, many orchards were cut down and few new ones planted 
for twenty years.” 


Chrysanthemums in April are curiosities, and a few plants in 
flower, shown by Pitcher & Manda at the exhibition in this 
city last week, attracted some attention. One of them with 
flowers in the’shape of a bird’s nest, and named Ulysses, was 
a novelty, Mr. Manda says that these plants have had no 
different care from the others in their large collection, but 
they seem to have the peculiarity of coming into bloom soon 
after they are struck, without regard to the season. Suckers 
from the plants on exhibition, only four or five inches high, 
showed flower-buds at their extremities, and perhaps these 
plants are the forerunners of a class which will give flowers 
all the year round. 


A very useful little book is “The Reader’s Guide in 
Economic, Social and Political Science,” edited by R. R. 
Bowker and George Iles. Mr. Iles, however, is credited with 
the great bulk of the editorial work, and, as might be ex- 
pected, the work is done exceptionally well. The book is a 
classified bibliography with descriptive notes, which will 
enable any one to find out, by the help of its very complete 
index, where the best reading can be had on any of the sub- 
jects within its range. Readers of GARDEN AND FOREST will 
be particularly interested in knowing that forestry is taking its 
place among the subjects of economic interest, and that, in 
addition to a good list of writings on the subject, which cover 
two pages, there are allusions to the subject scattered through 
the “‘ Reader’s Guide” in many other places, as, for example, 
in the brief summary of Mr. H.C. Adams’ essay on Public 
Debts, it is noticed that reasons are there given why state gov- 
ernments should take in hand the care of their forests. 


We have received the first part of the Plora Franciscana, 
“an attempt to classify and describe the vascular plants of 
middle California,’ from the author, Edward L. Greene, 
Assistant Professor of Botany in the University of California, 
who has had unexcelled opportunities for studying the flora of 
California. The arrangement of the families, the work be- 
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ginning with the Leguminose, differs essentially from that 
adopted by most botanists, from the majority of whom Pro- 
fessor Greene differs also in his limitations of some genera, 
like Prunus and Pyrus, the former being redivided into 
Amyegdalus (of Theophrastus), Prunus and Cerasus, and the 
latter, so far as California is concerned, into Sorbus (of Theo- 
phrastus) and Malus. Several new species are proposed. 
While botanists may disagree with Professor Greene’s views 
upon classification, they will find in this new book of his proof 
of his great industry, and much valuable information about 
the plants described of a character which can be acquired only 
by long familiarity with them in a living state, and therefore of 
great value and importance. 


The Kew Bulletin for March contains a valuable list of the 
Orchids which flowered at Kew in 1890. It enumerates 766 
species and varieties, and is published to afford data as to the 
time and duration of the flowering period of Orchids cultivated 
in England. In the Kew collection no attempt is made, by the 
cultivation of a large number of examples, to give prominence 
to the most showy-flowered. On the other hand, as the 
Bulletin explains, every effort is made to obtain and cultivate 
even small and unattractive kinds of scientific interest, such 
as the ordinary collector would consider beneath his notice. 
In the limited space available for Orchids as comprehensive a 
collection of species as possible is aimed at. Consequently, 
while there is never a great display of Orchid-flowers at Kew, 
at no time of the year is the collection wanting in flower 
interest. Thus, while the highest number of species flowered 
in any one month was 125 in May, the lowest was eighty-five in 
January. The average for each month wasa fraction over 100. 
In 1811 the number of species in cultivation at Kew was only 
thirty-seven. There are now 1,342 species, comprised in 158 
genera. These figures do not include 174 varieties, and over 
1oo undetermined plants. The collection is kept up by means 
of exchange, and a small outlay, about £20 annually, for 
plants which can be obtained only by purchase. 


In his famous “‘ History of Plymouth Plantation” Governor 
Bradford tells how the Pilgrims first made acquaintance with 
Indian Corn, and with the beans still so generally associated 
with it in New England kitchens. The discovery was made 
while they were searching for “a place of habitation” on Cape 
Cod, before the final settlement-at Plymouth. On the 15th of 
November, 1620, an exploring party landed at a spot supposed 
to have been within a furlong of the end of Long Point, and 
the following day, after a trying experience amid “ schuch 
thickets as were ready to tear their cloaths & armore in 
peeces at length they found water & refreshed 
themselves, being ye first New-England water they drunke of, 
and was now, in thir great thirste, as pleasante unto them 
as wine or bear had been in for-times.” Soon after they came 
upon a place where the Indians had formerly planted Corn, 
and upon some of their graves. ‘‘And proceeding furder 
they saw new-stuble wher corne had been set ye same year,” 


-and in deserted huts, among other things, found “faire Indean 


baskets filled with corne, and some in eares, faire and good, 
of diverce colours, which seemed to them a very goodly sight, 
(haveing never seen any schuch before).” Returning to the 
ship, they ‘‘ tooke with them parte of ye corne, and buried up 
y¢ rest, and so, like ye men from Escholl, carried with them of 


_ ye fruits of ye land & showed their breethren ; of which & 


their returne, they were marvelusly glad, and their harts in- 
couraged.” Going once more to the same spot they found 
two deserted Indian houses, and “also ther was found more 
of their corne, & of their beans of various collours. Thecorne 
& beans they brought away,” intending to pay the Indians for 
them when ‘they should meete with any of them,” as hap- 
pened about six months later “to their good contente. And 
here is to be noted a spetiall providence of God, & a great 
mercie to this poore people, that hear they gott seed to plant 
them corne ye next year, or els they might have starved, for 
they had none, nor any liklyhood to get any till ye season had 
beene past (as ye sequell did manyfest).” In the month of 
April, 1621, a friendly Indian, named Squanto, helped them to 
plant their corn, ‘“‘showing them both ye manner how to set 
it, and atter how to dress & tend it. Also he tould them 
excepte they gott fish and set with it (in these old grounds) 
it would come to nothing, and he showed them yt in ye middle 
of Aprill they should have store enough come up yé brooke ” ; 
and all these things they found true “ by triall & experience.” 
Then Bradford adds, with the quaintest carefulness not to 
commit himseif upon a doubtful point, “Some English seed 
they sew, as wheat and pease, but it came not to good, eather 
by ye badnes of ye seed, or latenes of yeseason, or both, or 
some other defecte.” 
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Recent Forest-legislation. 


UST as the last session of Congress closed, an act ‘‘to 
repeal the timber-culture laws and for other purposes ” 
was passed. Hereafter, then, no settler on public lands 
will be able to obtain a homestead by the planting of trees, 
although any person who has already made entry on pub- 
lic lands under the timber-culture laws, and who has in 
good faith complied with their provisions, is entitled to 
make his final proof and acquire his title. There is 
no doubt that under this timber-culture act there was 
much fraud, and there was a melancholy waste of labor 
and energy owing to the ignorance of planters, and even 
when a settler did secure land by an honest effort to comply 
with the law it proved a most expensive way of obtaining 
a homestead. The repeal of this law was, no doubt, proper, 
although it may be questioned whether the Government 
should not have offered to settlers some other stimulus to 
plant groves and forests. Very few forests have been 
started on a hopeful life under this act, but every tree- 
covered acre on those wind-swept plains has great value 
in itself as an example to others. 

This bill contains a great many provisions entirely dis- 
tinct from the timber-culture repeal, to only one of which 
we can here invite attention, and of this we have before 
spoken. Section 24 authorizes the President of the United 
States from time to time to set apart and reserve any part 
of the public lands, wholly or in part covered with timber 
or undergrowth, as public reservations, and the President 
may by ‘proclamation declare the establishment of such 
reservation and the limits thereof. The language of this 
act seems to imply that this proclamation of the President’s 
means more than a mere temporary withholding of the 
land from entry ; that it establishes such forest as a public 
reservation forever. The President has already under this 
law accomplished by proclamation the extension of the 
Yellowstone Park, which the friends of that reservation 
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have been vainly attempting to gain by specific enactment 
during eight successive sessions of Congress. This procla- 
mation extends the area of the park eight and a half miles 
to the southward, and on the east adds a strip of country 
between twenty-four and twenty-five miles wide and fifty 
miles in length. This last region includes for the most 
part the Absaroka range, a rough, unsurveyed and little- 
known country, rarely crossed except by a few hunters. 
Within this territory peaks rise from 10,000 to 11,000 feet 

above the sea-level, and its average elevation is over 8,000 
feet. In these mountains many of the streams which run 
into the Yellowstone Lake take their rise. The country to 
the south is very beautiful, rough, abounding in water, full 
of game, the favorite breeding-place of the elk ; in it is the 
source of the Snake River. The Secretary of the Interior 
will place this reservation under the jurisdiction of the su- 
perintendent of the park, so that the law and its first-fruits 
are a matter of universal congratulation. 

As there is no restriction to the President’s exercise of 
power in this matter, it is to be hoped that many more 
considerable forest-areas can now be placed in permanent 
forest. One place worthy of immediate consideration is 
the region north of Flathead Lake, within the limits which 
were laid down in a bill introduced some years ago by 
Senator Edmunds. This territory, including the crest of 
the Continental Divide and the wild mountain-ranges to 
the west of it, is altogether too rugged for prosperous 
agriculture, and its forests are of incalculable value at the 
sources of some branches of the Missouri and one fork of 
the Columbia River. Snow-clad peaks, scores of cascades 
plunging from lofty cliffs, forests which seem of limitless 
extent, unite to give unparalleled grandeur to the scenery. 
If the President of the United States could be induced to 
set apart this and other regions which could easily be 
named, and could place them under the charge of the 
army of the United States, a long step forward in the 
solution of the forest-problem on the national domain would 
be taken. 

, On the same day when this act was passed an amend- 
ment to it was made which permits timber to be cut and 
removed from the forest-lands of the public domain for 
mining, manufacturing or domestic purposes under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. This, 
so far as we can see, practically opens the whole tim- 
ber domain of the country to the axes of trespassers, with 
no restraint beyond what the Secretary of the Interior may 
choose to exercise. If the Secretary does this in an 
indirect way, as has formerly been the case, the restraint is 
likely to be slight. It is imperative that the Secretary 
should issue some strict regulations in this regard, for 
without energetic action on his part there will be a general 
devastation of the public lands. These laws have hitherto 
been interpreted so liberally, and the frontiersman has 
become so accustomed to preying upon timber of the 
Government as if it was his own, that any check upon this 
unrestricted privilege is looked upon as an infringement of 
his personal rights. 


Class Vines and Class Trees. 


T is the custom in some of our country high-schools for 
the graduating class to plant a tree in the neighbor- 
hood of the school-house, and for a long period it has been 
the time-honored custom of universities to set out a vine 
in commencement week, to commemorate the class that 
is about to leave college. 

During a visit last summer to an eastern college our 
attention was called to the Ampelopsis, each one labeled 
with the date of the class cut in one of the stones of the 
foundation of the chapel, by which the plants were set, 
and it was melancholy to see how forlorn and small many 
of them were, and how others had died completely for 
lack of attention. The same may be said of numbers of 
the pitiful little Maples and Elms that huddle around the 
unpicturesque and bare high-school buildings in some 
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parts of New England, which really should by this time 
be amply shaded, if a proper attention had been paid to 
the young trees when set out. 

A radical change should be made in the time of planting 
these commemorative trees and vines. Instead of setting 
them out at the close of its career every class should, on 
entering the school or university, erect its growing monu- 
ment and devote its best energies during the four years of 
school or college life to having its vine or its tree beat the 
record in growth and vigor. In this way, if one specimen 
died another could be planted, that the class might be sure 
of a memorial, while yearly a committee should be ap- 
pointed to attend to the plant and a small subscription be 
levied on each member of the class for proper fertilizers 
and cultivation. 

If the personal attention of the boys could be given to 
the subject, if they would themselves dig about and enrich 
and prune what they had planted and would take pride in 
it, the effect would be good in awakening in their minds 
an interest in the growth of plants and trees; and some 
slight knowledge might be acquired of climatic and soil 
conditions and a hint might be given to them of one of the 
best and purest pleasures which is within the grasp of man. 

In this way could be instilled into the rising generation 
an interest in forestry that might in time bear fruit in 
greater care for this property of the nation. Among the 
books of reference in schools some should be supplied 
which treat of the proper management of growing things, 
so that the youths and maidens could study the subject for 
themselves. If, at the end of each year or four years, 
some slight reward, such as a simple medal or even an 
honorable mention, could be awarded to that plant or tree 
which had made any surprising growth, it might still fur- 
ther stimulate an interest among the young people in this 
most beautiful and useful work. Masters of schools and 
professors of colleges should use their influence to bring 
about this change as speedily as possible, for it could not 
fail to do good to the youths themselves, and would replace, 
with vigorous trees and vines, the usually melancholy 
specimens which many classes now leave behind them as 
their monument. 


Notes on the Distribution of Some Kansas Trees.— 
Il. The Cottonwood (Populus monilifera). 


— Cottonwood is rivaled only by the Elm in the extent of 
its distribution in the state. While most abundant on the 
low ground bordering the main streams, where giant trees 
overhang the water mile after mile, it is also found scattered 
along most of the smaller tributaries, but always where 
its roots can reach permanent moisture. 
tends as far as trees of any description are found, which is 
to the west line of the state in several valleys, scattering groves 
or single trees only occurring-in the western tier of counties, 
and these on the immediate banks of the water-courses. Sur- 
prisingly large trees have grown, though now cut down, at 
points west of what many suppose to be the timber limit of the 
state. On Walnut Creek, a large tributary of the Arkansas, 
was the old military post of Fort Zarah, in the western part of 
Rush County, about two hundred and seventy miles from the 
eastern line of the state. The post was constructed of heavy 
Cottonwood logs, many of which were in good preservation ten 
years ago. This points to a considerable growth of the original 
timber along this stream, and scattering groves of fair-sized 
trees may be found to-day through the next county, and single 
trees to the head of the stream. A huge tree was cut near the 
Saline River, in Ellis County, a few years ago, which fur- 
nished ninety-six loads of wood; the stump measured eight 
feet across. 

The Cottonwood is justly entitled to rank as the historical 
tree of Kansas. It entered largely into the construction of most 
of the early buildings, from the frontier stockade, which pro- 
tected its group of earth-roofed log-cabins, to the wind-swept 
shanty of the prairie homesteader and the pretentious store- 
house and hotel of the growing young town. 
helped to make history, both in state and national affairs, will 
tell of the hardships and adventures of a new country when 
the cottonwood shanty was the home, office and business block 
in one. 
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Park-like groves of these tall trees were abundant along the 
larger streams, where the first settlements were established, 
and their shapely trunks afforded the most available supply of 
logs for the saw-mills which followed the advance-guard of 
settlement. With Pine lumber only to be had by hauling from 
points on the Missouri River, we can readily see why the Cot- 
tonwood played so important a part in the development of the 
country. 

After the building of the Union Pacific Railroad, which 
brought Pine lumber within much easier reach of the settlers 
ot the Kansas valley, the greater cheapness of the native lum- 
ber caused it to be used largely for the frames of buildings, 
while Pine was used for covering and finish. This lumber 
varied greatly in quality, much of it being of a loose, spongy 
character, warping and twisting into the most fantastic shapes 
when exposed to the sun and wind. A house built en- 
tirely of it, after a few months, afforded but scanty protection 
against the winter winds. Certain trees furnished lumber of a 
firm, straight grain which made excellent frames, and even 
very acceptable floors and inside finish. When once firmly 
nailed to its place, if clapboarded and shingled with Pine lum- 
ber to exclude the weather, Cottonwood made a strong and 
durable building. I have examined houses that have stood 
for thirty years where the Cottonwood joists and sheathing 
boards were as straight and sound as when placed in posi- 
tion. 

One of the institutions of the new country, which has disap- 
peared with the steam saw-mill, was the shingle-mill, where 
the shingles, instead of being sawed or rived, were cut. The 
shingle blocks, after having soaked in a tank of hot water, 
were placed upon the machine at a suitable angle, when the 
descent of a broad, thin knife, operated by horse power, pared 
off the shingle much as the thin stuff for fruit packages is now 
cut. These shingles were of poor quality, and needed fre- 
quent renewal. A much better article was secured by the 
primitive process of riving and shaving them on the “horse,” 
so common on the New England farm. These I have seen 
which had lasted for twenty years in fairly good condition. 

A variety known as the Yellow Cottonwood was recognized 
by choppers and mill-men, and much prized for the superior 
quality of its lumber, which ‘was unusually firm and heavy, 
straight-grained and of a peculiar color recognizable when the 
tree was cut. As seen standing, the tree wassupposed to have 
a straighter trunk and deeper-furrowed, darker bark than the 
common form. Whether any well-marked, constant type can 
be made out is questionable, though the extra quality of lum- 
ber from certain trees cannot be doubted. Whether these 
characteristics can be transmitted by propagating from such 
specimens by cuttings is a question only to be settled by ex- 
periment. 

In searching for the finest specimens of Cottonwood in this 
part of the state, one is constantly reminded that the trees 
with the finest trunks have been cut and sawed years ago. A 
tree upon the north bank of the Kansas (See page 187), a short 
distance below Manhattan, measures twenty-four feet in girth 
at two feet above the ground, and forks into three branches at 
tenfeet. The spread of its top is over eighty feet. Thisis the 
type of a large number of trees which line the banks of our 
Kansasrivers. Theirimmense spreading tops have agrandeur 
not equaled by any other tree in the state. On the Blue River 
three trees, only a short distance apart, were measured which 
were twenty feet in circumference, with trunks of from twelve 
to thirty feet to the first limb. One of these has a top of 104 
feet spread, and it is as many feet high. Several others of 
from sixteen to twenty feet in circumference were measured 
in the’same locality. 

The Cottonwood has been more extensively planted on tim- 
ber claims and for shelter-belts than any other tree. This is 
due in part to itsrapid growth while young, and quiteas much to 
the ease with which a large proportion of trees can be procured 
from cuttings. That a large number of these have failed is 
not a matter of surprise, when we remember the moisture- 
loving nature of the tree. After a few years of rapid growth, 
trees on the upland begin to fail, and a dry season thins out 
a large portion of them. Where a plantation includes a little 
draw which obtains additional moisture the greater size and 
vigor of the trees are very noticeable. On bottom-lands the 
growth obtained from a plantation of Cottonwoods in twenty 
years is astonishing. There are, along many streams, acres 
of low, sandy land, where farm crops cannot be profitably 
grown, but which will develop the Cottonwood to perfection. 
Plantations in such places would yield in fuel enough to pay 
for all outlay, and the growth of body-timber in twenty or 
thirty years would be of great value for the many purposes to 
which cheap lumber is applied, such as crates, baskets and all 
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kinds of temporary packages, as well as the rougher lumber 
for buildings. 

If plantations could be successfully started of the so-called 
yellow variety by the use of cuttings the value of the lumber 
would be greatly increased. 

As an ornamental tree the Cottonwood is not well adapted 
to the fifty-foot village lot, where it is so often planted, only to 
be cut back into an unsightly pollard when the owner begins 
to need the space for his house. As an avenue tree for low 
lands, and where it can be offered plenty of room, no tree in 
the west is its equal. It is a tree planned on a large scale, and 
should be grown where the general landscape-effect is large 
and broad. The nuisance of the flying cotton at seeding 
time can easily be avoided by propagating only from cut- 
tings of staminate trees, which are readily distinguished 
by their large red flower-buds in the spring before the leaves 


open. 
Kansas Agricultural College. S. C. Mason. 


The Sap and Sugar of the Maple-tree.—II. 


Ne comes the positive evidence of Joutel (1684-88), the 
i companion of La Salle till his death, and the only one of 
his followers (as Charlevoix says) on whom La Salle could de- 
pend. He gives clearly both time and place and narrates what 
he found when laid up by stress of weather and lameness at 
Chicagou. He says: 

“Nous arrivames a Chicagou le 29 du dit [Mars, 1688]. ‘Le 
temps, qui se tint rude nous obligea a rester en ce lieu jusqu 
au 8 Avril, . . . nous n’avions pas beaucoup de viande mais 
la Providence nous: fournissoit une espéce de manne pour 
adjouster a notre bled d’Inde, la quelle manne estoit d’un suc 
que les arbres jettent dans cette saison, et notamment les 
Erables, dont il y en a quantité dans ce canton, et qui sent fort 
gros. A cet effet nous faisions de grandes entailles 4 chaque 
arbre, auquel nous mettions un vaisseau et un couteau au bas 
de l’entaille pour conduire la liqueur qui proprement est la 
séve de l’arbre, laquelle etant bouillie, a force de diminuer 
devient du sucre.’ Nous nous servions de cette eau pour fair 
bouillir notre bled d'Inde ou sagimité, ce qui lui donnait un 
assez bon goust c’est a dire un peu sucré. I] semble que la 
Providence fournit a tout cas comme il n’y a point de cannes 
4a sucre dans ces cantons les arbres en fourmissent; du moins 
jen ai veu qui estoient excellent; il estoit excellent; il estoit 
plus rouge que le notre, c’est a dire celui dont en se sert en 
France, mais presque aussi bon.”* 

Pére Sebastien Rasles, of the Society of Jesus (1689-1724), 
says: ‘‘Ma nourriture n’est que de blé de Turquie qu’on 
pile, et dont je me fais chaque jour une espéce de bouillie 
que je cuis dans de l’eau. Le seul adoucissement que j’y ap- 
porte, c'est d’y méler un peu de swcré pour en corriger la 
fadeur. On n’en manque point dans ces foréts.”’ 

«Au printemps, les erables renferment une liqueur assez 
semblable 4 celle que contiennent les cannes des iles. Les 
femmes s’occupent a la recevoir dans des vases d’écorce, 
lorsque ces arbres la distillent; elles la font bouillir, et elles 
tirent un assez bon sucre. Le premier qui se tire est toujours 
le plus beau.’’} 

La Hontan (1684-92) says: ‘‘Les herables . .. n’ont aucun 
rapport a ceux d’Europe. Ceux dont je parle, ont une séve 
admirable et telle qu'il n’y a point de limonade, ni d’eau de 
cerise qui ait si bouquet, ni de breuvage au monde qui soit 
plus salutaire.” 

«Pour en tirer cette liqueur on taille l’'arbre deux pouces en 
avant dans le bois, et cette taille qui a dix ou douze pouces de 
longeur est faite de biais; au bas de cette coupe on enchasse 
un cotiteau dans l’arbre aussi de biais, tellement que l’eau 
coulant le long de cette taille comme dans une gouttiére, et 
rencontrant le couteau qui la traverse, elle coule le long de ce 
couteau sous lequel on ale soin de mettre des vases pour la 
contenir.” 

“Tel arbre en peut rendre cing ou six boutéilles par jour, et 
tel habitant en Canada en pourrait ramasser vingt barriques 
du matin au soir, s'il voulait entailler tous les Erables de son 
habitation. Cette coupe ne porte aucun dommage a l’arbre. 
On fait de cette séve du Sucre et du Siropsiprecieux qu’on n’a 
jamais trouvé de reméde plus propre a fortifier la poitrine.” 

«‘Peu de gens ont la patience d’en faire, car comme on n’es- 
time jamais les choses communes et ordinaire, il n’y a gueres 
que les enfans qui se donnent la peine d’entailler ces arbres.” 

« Au reste, les Zrables des pais Septentrionaux ont plus de 


* «Voyage depuis les Illinois jusque a Missilimakinak.” Margry, iii., pp. 509-10. 
Paris, 1879. 

+ Rasles, to his nephew, rsth October, 1722. 
Vol. iy., p. 83. A. Lyon, 1819. 
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séve que ceux des parties meridiénales, mais cette séve n’a 
pas tant de douceur.” * é 

Pére Lafitau, of the Society of Jesus (1700-05), says: ‘‘Nos 
sauvagesses fontle sucre, quelle expriment du suc des arbres, 
et en particulier des Erables.” 

«Au mois de Mars, lorsque le soleil a pris un peu de force, 
et que les arbres commencent a entrer en séve, elles font des 
incisions transversales avec la hache sur le tronc de ces arbres 
d’ou il coule en abondance une eau qu’elles recoivent dans des 
grands vaisseaux d’écorce; elles font ensuite bouillir cette eau 
sur le feu, qui en consume tout le phlegme, et qui epaissit le 
reste en consistence de syrop, ou méme de pain de sucre, 
selon le degré et la quantité de chaleur qu’ils veulent lui don- 
ner. Il n’y a point a cela d’autre mysteére.” + 

The ‘‘burnt taste” which he describes would naturally re- 
sult from the primitive Indian method of evaporating the sap 
by red-hot stones in vessels of bark or wood. 

James Smith (1755-60), an English youth, was taken captive 
by Indians in 1755 at the age of eighteen years, and carried to 
Fort Duquesne just before Braddock’s defeat. He was adopted 
by the tribe, made an Indian, and kept as such with them for 
five years. He says: 

«Some time in February (1756) we began to make sugar. 
As some of the Elm-bark will strip at this season, the squaws 
. . . took the bark off the tree, and of this bark made vessels 
in a curious manner that would hold about two gallons each ; 
they made above one hundred of that kind of vessels. In the 
Sugar-tree they cut a notch sloping down, and at the end of 
the notch stuck in atomahawk; in the place where they stuck 
the tomahawk they drove a long chip in order to carry the 
water out from the tree, and under this they set their vessels 
to receive it. As Sugar-trees were plenty and large here they 
seldom or never notched a tree that was not two or three feet 
over. They also made bark vessels for carrying the water 
that would hold about four gallons each. They had two brass 
kettles that held about fifteen gallons each for retaining the 
water ; and though the Sugar-trees did not run every day, they 
had always a sufficient quantity of water to keep them boiling 
during the whole sugar season. 

“The way that we commonly used our sugar while en- 
camped was by putting it in bears’ fat until the fat was almost 
as sweet as the sugar itself, and in this we dipped our roasted 
venison.” + 

Again, he says: ‘Shortly after we came to this place— 
head-waters of Big Beaver Creek—in February (1757) the 
squaws began to make sugar. We had no large kettles with 
us this year, and they made the frost, in some measure, 
supply the place of fire in making sugar. Their large bark 
vessels, for holding the stock water, they made broad and 
shallow, and, as the weather is very cold here, it frequently 
freezes at night in sugar time, and the ice they break and cast 
out of the vessels. I asked them if they were not throwing 
away thesugar? They said no, it was water they were casting 
away, Sugar did not freeze, and there was scarcely any in that 
ice. After several times freezing, the water that 
remained in the vessel changed its color, and became brown 
and very sweet.” 2 . 

Monsieur Bossu, Chevalier de l’Ordre Royal et Militaire de 
Saint Louis, and a captain in the French navy (17 56-71), writing 
“aux Illinois, Nov., 1756,” says: .‘‘ Apres les premieres civilités, 
[au Village des Péorias] on m’apporta une calabasse pleine 
du suc végétal d’un arbre qu’on appelle évaé/e. Les sauvages 
le tirent au mois de Janvier, en’y faisant un trou au pied avec 
une vrille a laquelle ils adaptent une canule. Il en découle 
au premier dégel environ une barrique d’eau, ou de jus, qu’ils 
font bouillir jusqu’a ce qu'il soit réduit en sirop lequel étant 
rebouilli, se convertit en Sucre un peu roux, et semblable a la 
manne de Calabre, les apoticaires le préferent justement au 
sucre de cannes. Lez Francois, établis aux Illinoiz, ont appris 
des sauvages \a facon d’en faire.” 

«A Ventremet, on m’apporta plein une gamelle de bouillie 
de sagamité assaisonnée avec du sirop @’erad/e, ragout sauvage, 
assez bon and tres rafraichéssant.” || 

Bossu also says, writing, “Au pays des Akansas”: 
‘lls me donnerent pour boisson une liqueur que ces sauvages 
nomment Jachita. Elle ressemble a du lait d’amande pour 
la blancheur; mais elle est beaucoup plus épaisse—on la 
fait avec du mais. Ils le cueillent lorsqu’il est tendre, and 
aprés en avoir exprimé le suc, on y met du sucre de canne ou 
@ erable.” 


* La Hontan, vol. ii., pp. 6:—2. A la Haye, 1706. 
+ Lafitau, Moeurs des Sauvages Ameriquains, vol.ii., pp.153—5. Paris, 1724. 
_t Captivity of James Smith. Cincinnati, 1870, pp. 36-37. 

§Tdem, pp. 68-9. 

| Nouveaux Voyages aux Indes Occidentales. 


Part I, Lettre ix., p. 164. 
Amsterdam, 1769. 
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“‘ Cette boisson estnon-seulment fort nourissante mais fortifie 
V’estomac. La plupart des femmes blanches qui veu- 
lent entretenir la fraicheur de leur teint en prennent en decoc- 
tion, et s’en lave la peau du visage.’’* 

Besides the interest of a new cosmetic, this passage indicates, 
at this date, a supply of maple sugar corresponding to that of 
the cane. 

Though this record of evidence is limited, it seems clearly 
to show that the Indians understood and made use of the sap 
of the different Maples, and, perhaps of the Beech, before the 
advent of the European; and that, before the discovery of 
the Mississippi, the making of maple sugar must have been 
an established industry among their tribes. The narrative of 
James Smith indicates that the making of sugar was not 
known by the Pennsylvanians as late as 1656. 

Providence, R. I. William D. Ely. 


Two Studies for House Plantings. 


OST American suburban houses stand naked in naked 
enclosures. The ugly fact has been pointed out, and the 
obvious remedy has been suggested in previous numbers of 
thispaper. (See papers on ‘‘ How to Mask the Foundations ofa 
Country-house,” vol. ii., pp. 350, 362, 386 and 409.) It hasbeen 
shown that even in the smallest house-yards one helpful thing 
can be easily accomplished—the building may be connected 
with the ground and the appearance’of nakedness removed 
by massing shrubs along the bases of the walls or piazzas. In 
almost every situation, be it among sea-side ledges or amid 
fertile lawns, some planting of this sort is required, the ar- 
rangement of the plants and the selection of sorts being care- 
fully adapted to the character of the site and the style of the 
building. 

In the suburbs of northern cities asquare, stiff, high-studded 
and somewhat pretentious house is very common. Such 
houses are often surrounded by piazzas or verandas. In sum- 
mer beds of gaudy Geraniums or foliage-plants border the 
piazzas or flaunt in scattered circles or half-moons. In winter 
_ the windows look upon bare beds of loam. This is a style of 
planting which costs much trouble, but its results are never 
permanent, and seldom tasteful. It works with herbaceous 
plants, and these chiefly of tender sorts. 

The style of planting which uses permanently effective 
shrubs and hardy perennial herbs is illustrated by the diagrams 
and lists on page 185. Two houses of the stiff suburban type 
of twenty years ago are distinguished in the drawing by being 
numbered 1 and 2. Both houses are half-surrounded by 
roofed piazzas, the floors of which are several feet from the 
level surrounding ground. House Number 1 is inhabited the 
year round. Number 2 is not occupied in winter. Each house 
is shown twice in our drawing, for the purpose of presenting 
alternative planting schemes, prepared by two professional 
designers of plantations, one of whom submits the diagrams 
lettered A, and the other sends the schemes marked B. 

In very briefly comparing these two schemes it must first be 
noted that both designers have planned continuous masses of 
plants, broken only at the piazza-steps. Undoubtedly the level 
character of the two sites and the formality of the buildings 
combined to compel them to this essentially stiff arrangement. 
Irregular buildings on broken ground would be planted in a 
very different manner. Here, in the schemes marked B, the 
formality is a little less pronounced than it is in the others, 
for the outline of the planted space, which is the edge of the 
grass, is a gently flowing line, whereas in the schemes marked 
A itis a line drawn strictly parallel to the edge of the sur- 


rounding drives and walks, leaving a grass strip two feet wide- 


throughout. 

As respects the massing of plants within the spaces thus out- 
lined, the A schemes are again a little more formal than the Bs. 
The masses of each kind are here arranged so as in a measure 
to correspond to the openings between the roof-posts of the 
piazza, while in the B schemes this symmetry seems rather to 
be shunned. The writer must record his feeling that the 
designer of the A schemes might well have gone a step 
further in his chosen direction and have secured a more 
symmetrical balancing of masses at the sides of the several 
flights of entrance steps. In cases like these, where formality 
is almost a necessity, pronounced symmetry is generally more 
effective than any half-way measures. 

As respects the choice of plants with which to make the 
masses determined upon, there is little to choose between the 
two schemes. This, which is commonly considered the chief 
problem in planting, is really subordinate to the more funda- 


*Noyeaux Voyages dans l’Amerique Septentrionale, pp. 237-8. 
1777- 
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mental questions of outline, form and ultimate altitude. 
Plants must not be chosen simply for their prettiness; they 
should be selected for their fitness to produce the desired 
outlines and masses. Both designers have evidently been 
guided by this principle. Thus, indiagram 1 A, the author has 
set a dwarf Magnolia opposite a certain corner of the piazza, 
not so much because he adores Magnolias as because he 
wants, at that point, something distinct and forcible. Similarly, 
in diagram 1 B, the creeping Cranberry is freely used in the 
front edges, not because it is fashionable or gorgeous, for it 
is neither, but because it will perform a service of importance, 
namely, the covering of the ground in the edges near the 
rass. 
S Further comment could only emphasize the lesson that 
even house planting should be regarded studiously. Its prob- 
lems, like those of larger planting, are real problems in 
design. It must beso regarded if our house-grounds are to 
cease to exhibit the monstrous forms of decoration which are 


now so common. : 
Boston. Charles Eliot. - 


* Notes on Some Insects and Insect Remedies. 
[% the second volume of GARDEN AND FOREST, p. 461, there 

was given a notice and figure of a troublesome Elm pest 
(Gossyparia ulmt), an insect related to, and having many 
of the habits of, the scale insects. During the last two years 
the pest appears to have spread over a much wider territory, 
and to have attracted attention in various places besides the 
localities where it was first noted. In the Report of the Vermont 
State Agricultural Experiment Station for 1889 it is reported as 
quite common on Elms, and doing much damage to them at 
Burlington, where it is said to have existed for several years. 
While the injuries caused by this insect are slow and not 
immediately disastrous, the effects of large numbers on the 
trees prove very disagreeable and detrimental to the beauty of 
their appearance, and the vital sap taken from the tree eventu- 
ally results in loss of vigor. 

Some natural aids may ultimately be of assistance in keeping 
the pest in check, and meanwhile we have to depend on 
artificial remedies to clean the trees. 

Where they are large it will be almost impossible to clear 
the Elms of these insects, but the nuisance may be mitigated 
by one or two sprayings of kerosene emulsion. Young trees 
recently planted out show more quickly the injurious effects 
caused by the insects sucking their juices. It is possible to de- 
stroy all of these pests on such small trees by giving every limb 
a thorough wash of whale-oil soap dissolved in the proportion 
of one pound of soap to a gallon anda half to two gallons of 
water, and applied in early spring just before the buds open. 

When the insects are in an active state the spraying by 
kerosene emulsion may be most effectually applied against 
them. In this vicinity the chief active periods occur in the 
latter part of April and early in May, in the last of June and 
early July and again in August. As some inquiries have been 
made regarding the emulsion, the following is given as a good 
standard. It is the formula recommended as the best by Pro- 
fessor Riley. 

Dissolve half a pound of common or whale-oil soap in one 
gallon of boiling water. While still hot add this solution to 
the kerosene and vigorously churn the mixture. This may 
be done in five minutes by means of a force-pump and spray- 
nozzle. The emulsion, if perfect, forms a cream which 
thickens on cooling, and should adhere without oiliness to 
the surface of glass. Before using, dilute, in the proportion of 
one part of the emulsion to nine parts of water, the three gal- 
lons of emulsion, thus making thirty gallons when diluted. It 
is best applied by means of a force-pump and fine spraying 
nozzle, of which there are numerous styles in the market. The 
Riley or Cyclone nozzle is considered one of the best, and it is 
not patented. 

The emulsion, much less diluted, may be used as a wash, 
instead of whale-oil soap, on the stems and branches before 
the leaves expand. ; 

Professor Fernow’s notice regarding ‘“‘Insect Lime for the 
Gypsy Moth,” in GARDEN AND ForREST for March 25th, offers 
some valuable suggestions, and places before our notice a 
remedy or preventive which may prove very useful against _ 
certain destructive insects. If better, it promises to take the 
place of printers’ ink or the expensive oil-troughs as a band 
around trees to keep the female Canker-worm moths from 
ascending to deposit their eggs in autumn and spring. 

The merits of its recommended use against the Bag-worm, 
Fall-web worm, Tussock Moth and Gypsy Moth do not appear 
to be so generally understood. The female Bag-worm moth, 
like that of the Canker-worm, is wingless, but it undergoes all 
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Fig. 33.—Plans for Planting about Piazzas.—See page 184. 


No. x A. 


1, Akebia quinata; 2, Lonicera Chinensis ; 3, Rhododendrons ; 4, Kalmia latifolia ; 
s, Rosa rugosa ; 6, Rosarugosaalba ; 7, Rosa nitida ; 8, Rosa lucida ; 9, Rosa multi- 
flora; 10, Forsythia Fortunei; rz, Magnolia stellata; 12, Exochorda grandiflora ; 
13, Viburnum plicatum ; 14, Spirzea callosa ; 15, Berberis Thunbergii ; 16, Viburnum 
cassinoides; 17, Viburnum Opulus; 18, Thuya occidentalis; 19, Thuva occidentalis 
(pyramidal) ; 20, Cornus alba Sibirica ; 21, Juniperus communis; 22, Juniperus com- 
munis aurea ; 23, Pinus strobus nanus; 24, Thuya occidentalis compacta; 25, Wis- 
teria Sineusis. 

PERENNIALS.—Among 3 and 4: Lilium superbum, Lilium Canadense. In front of 
3 and 4: Crocus, yellow and purple; Daffodils, singleand double. In frontof7and 
8: Daphne Cneorum, Viola, Hepatica, Myosotis. Around 11: Anemone Japonica. 
In front of r2 and 13: Peony, Foxglove, Canterbury Bell. In front of 14, 15 and 
16: Papaver orientale, Hibiscus Moscheutos, Hemerocallis flava. 


No. 2 A. 


1, Rhododendron; 2, Kalmia; 3, Spirezea van Houttei; 4, Genista tinctoria; 5, 
Hollyhocks ; 6, Pzeonies, Foxgloves, Canterbury Bells; 7, Rosa multiflora; 8, Iris 
Keempferi; 9, Anemone Japonica (white) ; 10, Exochorda grandiflora; x11, Hyperi- 
cum avreum ; 12, Hibiscus Moscheutos; 13, Delphinium perenne; 14, Viburnum 
cassinoides ; 15, Papaver orientale vars.; 16, Viburnum plicatum; 17, Rosa rugosa 
alba; 18, Rosa rugosa; 19, Ligustrum Ibota; 20, Azalea in variety; 21, Spireea 
Thunbergii; 22, Berberis Thunbergii; 23, Deutzia Sieboldii; 24, Rhus glabra; 25, 
padelpaus grandiflorus ; 26, Chionanthus Virginica ; 27, Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora. 

PERENNIALS.—Among x and 2: Lilium superbum, L. Canadense and I. speciosum. 
In front of rx and 2: Crocus, yellow and purple; Daffodils, single and double. In 
front of 3 to 18: Astilbe Japonica, Viola pedata, Papaver nudicaule, Lilium candi- 
dum, Hardy Pinks, Iris Germanica and aristata, Campanula Carpatica, Doronicum 
peucasicum In front of 20 and 21: Daphne Cneorum. Akebia and Lonicera as 
in No. 1. 


No. x B. 


1, Rhododendron album elegans; 2, Rhododendron Chas. Dickens ; 3, Rhodo- 
dendron Everestianum ; 4, Rhododendron maximum; 5, Kalmia glauca; 6, Kal- 
mia latifolia ; 7, Vaccinium macrocarpon; 8, Berberis aquifolia ; 9, Daphne Cneo- 
rum; ro, Eyonymus radicans; 11, Iberis sempervirens; 12, Leucothoe Catesbzei ; 
13, Andromeda polifolia ; 14, Andromeda speciosa; 15, Andromeda Japonica ; 16, 
Vinca minor; 17, Rosa lucida; 18, Desmodium; ro, Clethra alnifolia ; 20, Actinidia 
volubilis ; 21, Chionanthus Virginica; 22, Xanthorrhiza apiifolia; 23, Viburnum 
plicatum ; 24, Stuartia pentagyna ; 25, Rhodotypos kerrioides ; 26, Symphoricarpus 
vulgaris; 27, Lonicera brachypoda. 

PERENNIALS.—Gypsophila repens, Phlox subulata and amcena, Saxifraga crassi- 
folia, Veronica rupestris, Epimedium macranthum, Epimedium alpinum, Galax 
aphylla, Lilium and Crocus in variety, Chionodoxa Luciliz, Fritillaria Meleagris, 
Narcissus in variety, Scilla Sibirica, Galanthus nivalis. 


No. 2 B. 


1, Rosa rugosa; 2, Rosa lucida ; 3, Rosa multiflora ; 4, Pyrus Japonica ; 5, Pyrus 
Maulei; 6, Magnolia stellata; 7, Magnolia Soulangeana ; 8, Magnolia conspicua ; 9, 
Spirzea Bumalda; ro, Spiraea Japonica alba; 11, Spirea Van Houttei; 12, Spirzea 
Cantonensis ; 13, Spireea Japonica Fortunei; 14, Chionanthus Virginica ; 15, Caly- 
canthus floridus; 16, Clethra alnifolia; 17, Viburnum cassinoides ; 18, Viburnum 
dentatum ; 19, Viburnum plicatum ; 20, Svmphoricarpus vulgaris; 21, Forsythia sus- 

ensa; 22, Forsythia Fortunei; 23, Actinidia volubilis ; 24, Diervilla rosea ; 25, 

hodotypos kerrioides ; 26, Xanthorrhiza apiifolia; 27, Berberis Thunbergii ; 28, 
Akebia quinata ; 29, Hypericum Kalmianum. 

PERENNIALS.—Aster Nove Anglize, Cassia Marilandica, Eupatoreum ageratoides, 
Helianthus decapetalus, Helianthus orgyalis, Lychnis Chalcedonica, Monarda di- 
dyma, Anthemis tinctoria, Asclepias verticillata, Convallaria majalis, Dicentra exi- 
mia, Epimedium in var., Euphorbia corallata, Gaillardia in var., Geranium san- 
guineum, Hesperis matronalis, Pzeonia in var., Hydrophyllum in yar., Mitella 
diphylla, Vinca minor. 
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of its transformations on the tree, and so long as there is suffi- 
cient foliage to provide food its progeny have no occasion to 
leave it, although many of them instinctively do go in search 
of new trees upon which to deposit eggs. But if trees 
are cleared of Bag-worms, a band of the ‘insect lime” will 
prevent migrants from ascending them from other trees and 
shrubs. Fortunately, this insect is rare in Massachusetts. 
The Tussock Moth can also, and usually does, complete the 
round of its existence upon the tree on which the eggs are de- 
posited. The females being wingless, well-kept bands of the 
‘‘insect lime” would prevent either the females or the cater- 
pillars from ascending trees which were already entirely free. 

In regard to the Fall-web worm, one can hardly see how the 
‘insect lime” will prove effective. The temale moth flies 
freely, and when the caterpillar is ready to become a chrysalis 
it is as lilkely to drop directly to the ground as to attempt to 
crawl down the trunks of the trees where the band of lime 
would prevent its passing over. A few might be destroyed in 
this way, but the proportion would probably be small. 

The use of the “insect lime” for covering the eggs of the 
Gypsy Moth would, no doubt, be effectual if thoroughly ap- 
plied, but it would seem to be quite as simple and expeditious, 
or economical, to scrape off, collect and finally burn the egeg- 
clusters. The kerosene torches used in burning the eggs at 
Medford last year, must, doubtless, cause injury to tender- 
barked trees. 

The value of the “lime” in preventing caterpillars from 
erawling up or down the trees can be easily understood and 
appreciated. #6, Steak 


Arnold Arboretum. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
Orchids at Clapton. 


SACCOLABIUM BELLINUM.—This is one of the prettiest of the 
many described species of Saccolabium. It is remarkable in 
being one of the smallest in habit and at the same time the 
largest in flower. It was introduced from Burma in 1884 by 
Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., Clapton, when it was named and 
described by Reichenbach as “one of those elegant little beau- 
ties one may delight to look at after being tired of monotonous 
grandeur.” The plants do not exceed six inches in height; the 
leaves are narrow, about six inches long, dark green and her- 
baceous in texture. The racemes are produced at the base of 
the plant, and bear from three to eight flowers in a compact 
cluster; each flower is an inch across, fleshy, the sepals and 
petals yellow, with brown blotches, the lip with a large cup- 
shaped sac, fringed round the margin, and colored white, with 
red or purple blotches. I lately saw about five hundred plants 
of this species in the Clapton nurseries, many of them in flower, 
some darker than others, but every one charming in form and 
color. I know from experience that this Saccolabium is easy 
to cultivate, a plant which has been in the Kew collection since 
1885, having flowered every year since. Many Saccolabiums 
are not nearly so well behaved in the garden as this. 

DENDROBIUMS.—A magnificent collection of these beautiful 
Orchids may now be seen at the same nurseries, where the 
cultivation of this genus is exceptionally well done. Such spe- 
cies as D. Bensone, D. Brymerianum, D. luteolum, D. crasst- 
node, D. Wardianum, D. lituiflorum, D. Devonianum, D. thyr- 
siflorum and D. suavissimum are grown in enormous numbers, 
and Mr. Low informed me that his success with these plants 
was the result of a radical change of treatment for them in the 
growing season. This consisted of exposure to almost all sun- 
shine, a constantly saturated atmosphere, and no ventilation. 
The most important item is this last. Mr. Low found that 
closeness, with a maximum of light, was exactly what the Den- 
drobiums reveled in. They kept free of insect pests, and they 
were not attacked by ‘‘spot.” The growth was rapid, and be- 
came thoroughly ripened before winter set in; consequently 
there was a good set of flower-buds. 

PHAL@NopSIS.—These plants have always been exceptionally 
well grown at Clapton, where, in a favorable winter, it is not 
an unusual occurrence for from five to eight hundred spikes 
of bloom to be expanded at one time. This winter has, how- 
ever, been very destructive to the early-flowering species, such 
as P. amabilis and P. Stuartiana, of which scarcely a spike es- 
caped at Clapton, although many hundreds were produced. 
In the case of P. amabilis, Mr. Low retrieves the loss of the 
first spikes by cutting them off to within six inches or so of the 
base, which induces them to develop a secondary spike, and 
as this matures later in the year the flowers are saved. Still it 
is a great strain on the plants to force them to produce two 
spikes instead of the normal one. 
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P. Schilleriana, however, is magnificently in flower at 
Clapton now, over 500 fine spikes of flowers being fully open 


at the time of my visit. The health of the plants is perfect, 


all, from the smallest with leaves no larger than a finger-nail, 
to the grand specimens with leaves a foot or more in length, 
being perfectly happy. The treatment for these plants at 
Clapton differs somewhat from that usually followed. Mr. 
Low thinks that a large percentage of the Phalaenopsis that 
die in gardens are killed by too dry treatment. A light house 
where the winter’s sunlight may be made the most of, sufficient 
heating power to maintain a temperature not lower than 
seventy degrees even in severe weather, an earthen or cinder 
floor and a constantly saturated atmosphere all the year round 
—these are the main features of the Clapton treatment for 
Phalezenopsis. Mr. Low says the sphagnum about these plants 
should never be allowed to even approach dryness. Baskets 
are used for all the kinds, and they stand upon open wooden 
stages about two feet from the glass. The house is kept moist 
by frequent damping down. There are two large span-rooted 
houses devoted to these plants at Clapton, the principal species 
cultivated being P. amabils, P. grandifiora, P. Schilleriana, P. 


Stuartiana, P. rosea and P. gloriosa. 
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New or Little Known Plants. 
New Orchids. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM LUTEOPURPUREUM, VAR. AMESIANA, Hort., 
is a very nandsome variety, for which Messrs. F. Sander & Co., 
of St. Albans, received a first-class certificate from the Royal 
Horticultural Society on March toth last. It is described as 
having flowers of a pale yellow-green color, unlike that of any 
other Odontoglot.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, March 14th, p. 334. 

CYPRIPEDIUM X CERES, N. E. Br., is a handsome hybrid, 
derived from C. Spicerianum fertilized with the pollen of C. 
hirsutissimum, in the collection of D.O. Drewett, Esq., of Rid- 
ing, Mill-on-Tyne. It resembles the pollen parent generally, 
though the dorsal sepal and staminode show characters un- 
mistakably derived from the seed parent.— Gardeners 
Chronicle, March 21st, p. 360. 

CyPRIPEDIUM X JUNO, N. E. Br., is a charming little hybrid, 
raised in the collection of D.O. Drewett, Esq., of Riding, Mill-on- 
Tyne, between C. callosum and C. Fairieanum, the latter being 
the pollen parent. It bears a strong resemblance to C. Farze- 
anum in almost all its characters, but especially in the shape 
and color of the flower. It appears to have arrived at the 
flowering stage in less than three years from the time the seed 
was sown.— Gardeners Chronicle, March 21st, p. 360. 

CYPRIPEDIUM X PALLAS, N. E. Br., is a hybrid, raised in the 
same collection as the two preceding ones, between C. x 
calophyllum (itself a hybrid from C. darbatum and C, venustum) 
and C. callosum, the latter being the pollen parent. The upper 
sepal is white, with numerous green nerves, as in the seed 
parent, to which in other respects it bears a considerable 
resemblance.— Gardeners Chronicle, March 21st, p. 360. . 

WALUEWA PULCHELLA, REGEL.—Described as a new genus 

of Orchids, received from the province ot Minas Geraes, 
Brazil, by Herr Lietze, and which flowered in the Royal Botanic 
Garden at St. Petersburg. It is dedicated to Count P. A. 
Wahijew. It appears to be closely allied to Leochi/us, but 
bears a strong resemblance to certain species of Omcidium 
of the O. pulus group. The flowers are small, the sepals 
greenish yellow and unicolorous, the petals yellowish, barred 
,with purple; the lip also has some purple markings on a 
yellowish ground. The linear disc is minutely papillose — 
Gartenfiora, xl. (1890), p. 89, t. 1341, fig. I. 

cae a oe : R.A. Rolfe. 


Cultural Department. 


Hardy Shrubs for Forcing. 


M ANY of our hardy shrubs can be forced, under a moderate 
temperature, into early bloom in the greenhouse. In 
order to get the best results with the least trouble, shrubs 
for forcing should be selected from the early-flowering kinds. 
The forcing should be done moderately and gradually—that is, 
the plants should first be placed in a cool greenhouse or cool 
part of a greenhouse until growth has fairly begun; later, 
if desirable, they may be introduced into a warmer tempera- 
ture, where growth and development of the flowers may be 
hastened. 
When brought into a warm temperature too suddenly the 
buds are liable to become injured or blighted, and a dry at- 
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mosphere is also injurious. Plants intended to be forced may blossoms are desired. Where the winters are not severe some 
either be lifted during the previous spring and placed in tubs of them may be taken directly from the ground in mild 
or pots, where they continue growth during the summer, or weather, but where the earth is liable to remain frozen it is 
fibrous-rooted kinds may be lifted with an adhering ball of best to have all out of reach of frost. Cuttings of some kinds 


Fig. 34—A Cottonwood Tree (Populus monolifira) on the banks of the Kansas.—See page 182. 


earth in the late autumn, and, together with the potted plants, may make good, compact little flowering plants in the course 
be placed in a pit or cellar until wanted. Plants for exhibition of a few months’ growth. 
Or ornament are generally taken up and potted long before be- Deutzia gracilis and Rhododendron (Azalea) mollis and 
ing forced, but autumn lifting usually answers where only others arenow almost universally grown for winter forcing, and 
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the Lilac has come into quite general use among florists. The 
Flowering Almond, the Peaches and Cherries, and, among 
others, Prunus Pseudo-cerasus, force well, and the last is very 
pretty and lasts in bloom a long time, although it cannot be 
counted a florist’s flower. 

Well-grown grafted plants of varieties of the beautiful flow- 
ering Japanese and Chinese Crab Apples are easily brought 
into early bloom if planted the preceding year in tubs or pots, 
and not forced into too rank growth. The flowers of our 
Chokeberry (Pyrus arbutifolia) come out well under artificial 
heat, and the deep green shining leaves are attractive, although 
the plants have a rather straggling habit. 

An interesting plant for early forcing is the very dwarf form 
of the Japanese Quince, which is known as /yrus Maulez, and 
which bears a profusion of orange-scarlet flowers. It is better 
than many of the forms of P. Faponica, because of its more 
compact habit and its more numerous and slender branchlets. 

Staphylea Colchica is now quite extensively cultivated and 
forced for commercial purposes, and, when well grown, its 
fragrant tuberose-scented flowers are among the most beauti- 
ful to be obtained from forced shrubs. This species surpasses 
any-of the other hardy Staphyleas for forcing purposes. 

Among many others of its genus Rhododendron Vaseyt 
blossoms as charmingly when hastened in the greenhouse 
as it does when left to bloom in the open air with the coming 
of warm weather. 

Well-grown and full flower-budded plants of our American 
Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) may be forced into one of the most 
beautiful objects otf winter decoration. The dark evergreen 
leaves are always attractive, but when the clusters of white or 
pinkish flowers appear, few greenhouse plants can compare 
with the Kalmia. Under the influence of a moderate artificial 
heat, the Rhodora does not take long to open its buds and 
display its beautiful, rosy purple flowers on its naked branches. 
It probably would not pay to force this for commercial pur- 
poses, but a few plants may give much pleasure to the 
amateur. This is also true of the Mayflower, or Epigeza, 
clumps of which may be moved from its native woods in the 
autunin, and, being transplanted into boxes or pots, the lowers 
may be produced, whenever desired, throughout the winter. 
Andromeda floribunda and A. Faponica are naturally so early- 
flowering that it is an easy matter to force them, and they 
make admirable decorative plants in winter. It takes longer 
to get flowers from A. sfeciosa, but they are among the love- 
liest of the genus, and well worth waiting for. 

Among the showy-flowered hardy Daphnes the blossoms of 
D. Mezereum are very easily brought out, and D. Genkwa, 
from Japan, gives promise of being one of the most interest- 
ing plants of its kind for forcing. 

Many of the Spireeas are useful for their winter bloom. 

The flowers of S. Thunbergii are easily brought out, but a 
forced specimen of this shrub usually looks disheveled and 
unsatisfactory, but S. Cantoniensis (Reevesiana) and the plant 
known in nurseries as S. Van Houttei do better. 

Grafted plants of the Japanese Red-bud (Cercis Chinensis) 
will be found much better than our native species, inasmuch 
as the flowers of the former are earlier, larger, and even 
brighter in color. Dwarfed and well-grown plants of the 
common Chinese Wistaria are very handsome when forced 
early, and it is a species which seems to do very well under 
these conditions. Some of the hardy species of Cytisus are 
well worth the trouble of bringing into early bloom. 

The Forsythias are among the plants which very readily 
and quickly come into flower under the stimulus of gradual 
heat. Only those with numerous flower-buds should be 
selected, and /. suspensa and the form sold as /. Fortunei 
will be found more satisfactory for forcing purposes than 
F. viridissima, which they also excel for garden culture. The 
shrubby Magnolia stellata will easily produce its fragrant 
white blossoms if the buds are well developed. Among later- 
flowering hardy shrubs which have come into extensive use 
tor forcing purposes is that long knownas Viburnum plicatum, 
and which is in every way a much better plant than the old- 
fashioned Snowball-sterile or form of V. Opulus. 

That the latest as well as the earliest of our flowering shrubs 
may be profitably forced is shown by the fact that Hydrangea 
paniculata grandifiora is now grown for commercial purposes 
in greenhouses. While almost any shrub may be forced into 
growth before its due season, only a limited number of kinds 
will be found profitable to the florist, while the amateur and 


enthusiast has a long and varied list from which he may select 


subjects for experiment. He will find that many ot them 
never look as well at any other time as they do when blooming 


out-of-doors in their proper season. 
Jamaica Plains, Mass. 5 VE 
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Hardy Narcissus. 


ste article on Hardy Narcissus, in GARDEN AND FOREST 
for March 25th, was interesting and timely, as the first of 
these beautiful flowers are bursting their sheaths (.V. Scoticus 
being in the lead, and showing flowers on Good Friday). Mr. 
Orpet’s advice about due care in planting late arrivals of bulbsis 
sound, and the same remarks would apply to all hardy bulbs, 
for unless some root-action takes place before freezing weather 
losses are almost inevitable among the hardiest of them. But 
there may be an exception taken to the advice to plant deeply 
in our climate, if this means the climate of our eastern states. 
That detail seems to me to depend, as with other plants, very 
much on the garden in which they are to be planted. In my 
own it is not possible to grow Narcissi deeply planted, neither 
have I found it necessary so to plant them to grow them suc- 
cessfully and produce flowering bulbs for the following season. 
As a matter of convenience, where there is a proper depth of 
suitable soil, deep planting may in some cases be desirable, 
but it is doubtful if it is necessary in any case. My soil is a 
heavy retentive one, nine to twelve inches deep, with a clay 
hardpan, and deep-planted bulbs simply deteriorate to the 
diameter of a lead-pencil. Planted from one to three inches 
deep, they thrive as well as one could wish. If an open fall 
allows the foliage to appear above ground, as it often does, 
little or no damage seems to be done by following frosts. In 
December of 1889 I bought a lot of VV. Horsfeldii too late to 
plant out, and planted them in three-inch flats in light potting 
soil. They were lightly watered and placed in a rather open 
cold frame through the severe weather, and bloomed in the 
open. They were carefully ripened off, and, the offsets being 
removed, were planted at a suitable time in the border. They 
have been blooming freely since April 15th. This experience 
would seem not only-to confirm Mr. Orpet’s theory that late- | 
planted bulbs, if properly grown on, would prove satisfactory, 
but also that very shallow planting is sufficient; in this case 
only enough soil being used to actually cover the bulbs. 

While from necessity a second crop is always grown over 
my bulbs, I think itis somewhat at the expense of the bulbs ; 
and where space is not important and bulbs are valuable, bet- 
ter results will be had if the beds are left exposed and without 
asecond crop. If this is a matter of necessity, plants which 
require little moisture or are deep-rooting, like annual Pop- 
pies, seem most desirable for such a position. Of course, in 
garden matters, one only judges from his own glebe and expe- ~ 
rience. Fortunately, many plants are not as particular as the 
gardener, and will grow under vastly differing circumstances, 
so that general rules do not often seem applicable. 

Elizabeth, N. J. F. NV. Gerard. 


How to Make a Wild Garden. 


lf we have only a few feet of ground in some shady nook, 

on the north side of a building or beneath the shade of 
trees, we can have a constant succession of flowers from early 
spring until late autumn. And to all lovers of flowers this 
wild nook will be more enjoyable than a prim, conventional 
garden of florist’s flowers. 

The wild garden will be vastly more satisfactory if it comes 
by slow growth. It should never be made in haste, but as we 
have time now and then in any season of the year to wander 
amid Nature’s groves and gardens and note how the wild 
things which we desire grow, and also notice their surround- 
ings and the trees which overshadow them, we shall be better 
prepared to know with what we can best succeed. 

There is but little difficulty in growing many of our earliest 
spring flowers. The Hepatica, the Blood-root, the Wind- 
flower, the Spring Beauty, the Trilliums and all of our 
lovely Violets will grow almost anywhere in good garden soil. 
But there are others which require skill and patience to make 
live and thrive after being removed from their native haunts. 

Perhaps if I give some account of my own failures and suc- 
cesses with wild plants it may help those who wish to secure 
some of these shy woodland gems. In my wild garden I have 
some shady places where I concentrated my skill on some of 
the most difficult of our wild flowers. One of these places is 
an irregular spot only about fourteen feet the longest way and 
about ten feet in the widest part. It is situated between three 
trees which form a kind of triangle,—a large Oak, the body of 
which is covered with English Ivy, mingled with variegated 
Evonymius, and an old Pine (Pinus rigida) mingles its leaves 
with those of the Oak, and a Trumpet-creeper has climbed up 
its rugged sides to its very top, showing clusters of bright scar-. 
let flowers among the deep green pine-needles; the other, 
tree is a Cedar with branches nearly to the ground. This little 
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spot is the most attractive place in my garden, almost more to 
me than all the rest of the half-acre devoted to wild plants. It 
is wonderful how many things grow in this wild spot. From 
early spring until late autumn it is never without flowers. 

Among the first things to greet me in spring are the lovely 
blossoms of the Trailing Arbutus or May-flower, not stingy 
little clusters of bloom, but large compact bunches of flowers. 
I have had many failures with this charming plant, but at last 
have succeeded in establishing it. I found a fine patch of the 
plants in the woods, under a Pine-tree, and removed quite a 
large section of earth with all of the other things that were 
growing on it, and planted all beneath the old Pine in my 
garden. It has now bloomed three seasons, and is spreading 
and growing all the time. Other evergreen trailers are also 
here. The little Twin-flower (Limu@a borealis) is among my 
treasures, and our little Partridge-berry (Mitchella repens) 
grows luxuriantly. Its small shining leaves, strung along in 
pairs, are pretty the entire year, and in June it is covered with 
small pink and white flowers, succeeded by the double berries, 
which turn scarlet as they ripen, remaining on the plant until 
the following season, making it as attractive in winter as in 
summer. Another little plant is the Dalibarda, a low, creep- 
ing perennial belonging in the Rose family. With us—in 
southern New Jersey—the leaves are nearly or quite ever- 
green, and its pretty white flowers last from June until August. 
The spicy, aromatic Wintergreen flourishes among the rest, 
and very pretty it looks in winter, with its shining leaves and 
bright red berries. 

Scattered among these trailers are both species of Hepatica, 
and the Blood-root, and Spring Beauty, and Wind-flower, and 
the Wood-sorrel (Oxalis violacea), and several species of 
Violets. And here, too, aresome of our lovely Orchids—the 
Lady’s-slipper, the low purplish pink one (Cypripedium acaule), 
and the fragrant yellow one (C. parvifiorum) blossom every 
spring. 

The dwarf perennial Larkspur (Delphinium tricorne), with 
spikes of brilliant blue flowers, and the wild Hyacinth (Scz/la 
Fraseri), with a long raceme of pale blue flowers, bloom here 
as well as in their native home on the western prairies. 

These early flowers are succeeded by several species of our 
low-growing Ferns, which are beautiful throughout the rest 
of the season. On the outer edge of this spot are larger, later- 
blooming plants, and also some of our large Ferns—two 
species of Osmunda—the Cinnamon and Royal Fern, and our 
Chain Ferns, the Woodwardia—both species. 

The Wild Lily (Lilium Canadense) unfolds its nodding 
flowers by the side of the Ferns, with Rudbeckias and low- 
growing Sunflowers as companions. .Some of these Rud- 
beckias and Sunflowers are annuals from Texas, and grow 
readily from seed. When planted early they commence to 
bloom by the first week in July and continue until frost. In 
August the Asters and Eupatoriums and Golden-rods begin 
to mingle with the Sunflowers, making a brilliant display. 

As the Golden-rod has become our national flower, it will 
naturally be more noticed and sought after than heretofore ; 
and as we have some forty or more species growing in the 
northern states there will be little difficulty in securing some 
pretty ones in every locality. One of the most desirable and 
earliest-blooming of all is the sweet-scented Golden-rod 
(Solidago odora). Itis widely distributed from Maine to Florida, 
and commences to bloom here about the middle of July. 
The flowers are bright yellow in a one-sided, spreading panicle, 
and it has smooth, shining leaves, which, when crushed, give 
a pleasant anise odor. This species, together with some of 
the later-blooming ones, will give us flowers from July until 
October. 

Those who live near the coast should not neglect the 
beautiful salt-marsh Golden-rod (S. sempervirens). It has 
thick, very smooth, large shining leaves, and fine large heads 
of bright golden flowers. Although it is a salt-marsh plant, it 
has become established here, some forty miles inland, as one 
of our wayside flowers. The seed, no doubt, has been brought 
and disseminated with salt-marsh hay. 

Mary Treat, in the Chautauguan. 


A Raspberry Trellis.—It is rare that we find a field of Red 
Raspberries in which due provision has been made for sus- 
taining the canes during the bearing season. They are cut 
down, as a rule, in autumn to a height of three to four feet 
and left to winter through as they can. The damage from 
snow is always serious. My own loss in winter and from 
broken canes in summer was so great that I have adopted the 
following plan: I set strong cedar-stakes at the ends of rows 
and at intervals of twenty-five feet. To these I staple a wire, 
as for a Grape trellis, about four feet from the ground. Then, 
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bringing the canes together in bunches of three or four, they 
are tied with soft strong twine above the wire—not on the 
wire, for then the cord would soon be cut by the wire. The 
rows being all tied, intervening and short canes are dug out. 
Then, with hedge-shears, the tops are cut off at a height of six 
feet. This height on this plan is not too great. The Rasp- 
berry likes a moist, shaded soil; and in this way it shades its 
own roots. In the bearing season the sides of these trellises 
become a wall of berries—a wonderful sight to behold. Pick- 
ers move up and down the rows quite hidden. I have de- 
scribed my plan with the Cuthbert and Golden Queen in view. 
These, in fact, are with me the only standard first-class rasp- 
berries for market as yet. The Turner must be grown very 
thinly here, and in hills, to secure a reasonable crop. The 
Marlboro has succeeded fairly well as above, but with me is 
not a standard in any sense. Rancocas I must reject, as also 
Hansell, Lost Rubies and Crimson Cluster. Schaffer’s Colossal 
does admirably on the wire, and is an enormous bearer on that 
plan. Black Raspberries, in general, had probably best be cut 
low and grown in stout heads. 
E. P. Powell. 


Clinton, N. Y. 

Mildew on Sweet Alyssum and Radish.Among our worst 
mildews are the members of the genus Peronospora, and 
among the Peronosporas there is no species equaling the Pero- 
nospora parasitica in breadth of range. Usually a species of 
these downy mildews is confined to one or a few of the mem- 
bers of the same host genus, but the one named above is 
known to grow on forty-seven species belonging to twenty- 
seven genera. These genera, however, all belong to the large 
family of Crucifer@, whose members are easily recognized by 
their similar flowers, pods, and even their peculiar taste. 
When a mildew will thrive upon a large number of hosts the 
presence of one host-plant will furnish the breeding-ground 
and produce a stock within a greenhouse for any other sus- 
ceptible plant. In a greenhouse recently visited the beds of 
young Sweet Alyssum: showed many pale and sickly plants, 
which were found badly infested with the downy mildew above 
mentioned. Radishes had been grown under glass in large 
quantities, and were perhaps more or less attacked by the 
same fungus, and while it inflicted littke damage upon the 
short-lived Radish-plant it no doubt multiplied there and 
spread to the Alyssum near by, from which its destruction 
may become considerable. Gardeners need to know the kin- 
ships of plants, and if one crop is mildewed it is not advisable 
that another closely related to it should be grown by itsside. 

Rutgers College. Byron D. Halsted. 


Distributing Weeds.—Novices need a warning against Jfo- 
mea pandurata, ‘‘Man of the Earth,” which has been re- 
christened by the seedsmen the ‘‘Hardy Moon Flower.” 
Did any one ever get to the bottom of the root of an old 
plant? I have tried it, but always found it growing stouter as 
I dug, until I gave it up, and had forty plants come up in 
place of the one. A worse weed is now advertised as ‘ Cali- 
fornia Rose,” and with the greatest apparent sincerity the 
sellers give as the botanical name of this “Rose,” Calystegia 
pubescens. \t may perhaps be one of the California Caly- 
stegias, but the probability is that it is Calystegia Sepium, 
var. pubescens, the vilest weed which ever infested a 
garden. I have a note to-day from a lover of flowers who 
boasted of her new treasure, the California Rose, which she is 
growing from seed. I at once warned her not to plant it in 
her garden. 

Our common ‘May Pop,” Passiflora incarnata is a much 
prettier plant and flower than any of the Convolvulacee, but, 
in this latitude it has the same fault of the Bindweeds, and 
becomes a troublesome weed in cultivated fields. Perhaps 
it may not be so bad at the north, but it is well to watch all 


these things. 
W. F. Massey, 


North Carolina College of Agriculture, 
; Raleigh. 


Primroses.—There are no more charming plants in spring-time 
than these,and itis little wonder that they have been garden favor- 
ites from time immemorial. For some reason there seems 
a quite general impression that Primroses are flowers of the 
shade and dampness, and that under our brazen skies there is 
so small a chance for success that there is no use in attempt- 
ing their culture. This may be true of Primula veris, the na- 
tive English Primrose, for there are probably very few such 
haunts in the United States as that in which this plant was re- 
ported by one of your correspondents to have become natural- 
ized, and in the garden it is not long-lived. But within the last 
decade or two some excellent strains of hybrid Primulas have 
been secured by the painstaking care of a few florists, and 
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these prove very satisfactory garden plants in our climate. 
Among a number of strains Dean’s seem quite the best, and 
leave little to be desired. The plants are vigorous and free- 
flowering, the flowers are large and well colored, without ob- 
jectionable tints. Seeds (which may be had of leading dealers) 
sown now will produce blooming plants next spring. My 
plants of these are best in a raised border some six feet from 
the south wall of the dwelling. They receive the full rays of 
the sun all day, without the slightest shade at any time, and ap- 
parently never suffer from the heat. In the winter they remain 
without any covering, as this is apt to rot the crowns. During 
the winter many of the leaves are usually scorched by the 
frost, but new ones are quickly put out, and now, as they are 
coming into bloom, the plants look very fresh, vigorous and 
much more stocky and in character than any plants coddled 
inaframe. In three other borders facing south and west, but 
more exposed, and not so well drained, the lines of Primroses 
do not grow nearly so vigorously or bloom as early. If any of 
your readers have had only moderate success with these plants 
the location may have been at fault. With these hybrids and 
a good strain of P. elatior (Polyanthus) a long succession of 
beautiful flowers may be had with little care, and soon a su- 
perabundance of plants, as they increase rapidly when divided. 


A Taurian Muscari, received from Asia Minor, proves on a 
second year’s trial a valuable addition to the early spring bor- 
der. This Grape Hyacinth starts into growth in early winter, 
putting forth leaves which are long, narrow and prostrate. 
The bloom slowly appears as soon as the ground loosens, and 
this year from early February till now a colony of a hundred 
or more plants has been a cheerful spot in the border. The 
flowers are light purple (florist’s blue) on the apex of the clus- 
ter, and shade to deepest purple at the base on stems about six 
inches high. Each small bell-like flower is constricted at the 
mouth, where it is furnished with a fringe of white. The 
blooms are not injured by hard weather. The list of available 
very early blooming plants is lengthening rather rapidly, and 
this may be considered a desirable addition to the earliest class. 


Arabis alpina.—This Rock Cress is one of the best of the 
hardy low-growing early-blooming plants where white flowers 
are desired. Its simple pure white blooms are about three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter, and very freely produced. In 
broad masses it is especially attractive. It precedes Phlox 
subulata in blooming, and like this is fond of a location not 
too wet. Plants of this may be had of most hardy plantsmen 
or it may be secured readily from seed. 

Elizabeth, N. J. ean. 


Correspondence. 


Colorado Conifers for Eastern Planting. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Allow me to endorse your remarks, in connection with 
Mr. Moon’s letter, on page 153 of GARDEN AND FOREST for 
April ist, 1891. An attempt to grow California trees north 
of the latitude of Philadelphia will be almost sure to result in 
disappointment. But in making this statement we must use 
the words ‘California trees” only in a geographical sense, 
and not forget the great difference in hardiness that exists 
between the same species on the Pacific slope of the Rocky 
Mountain range and those on the eastern slope. This differ- 
ence is so great as to form separate varieties of the same 
species, as far as the manner of growth is concerned. 

In Colorado we have Pinus ponderosa, Pseudotsuga taxt- 
folia, Abies concolor and Picea pungens, all growing in thick 
forests on the mountain-sides, and enduring a climate far more 
severe in every way than around New York City. In winter 
there are sudden storms of snow and sleet, with the ther- 
mometer falling as low as thirty degrees below zero, followed 
by days of almost summer heat, withscorching sun and drying 
winds. In summer there are long seasons when no rain falls 
to provide their needed moisture. And these trees are no 
stunted, twisted trunks with a few branches, struggling for a 
bare existence, but grand and noble specimens of tree- 
life, towering in lofty grandeur to a height of nearly 200 feet. 
I have seen single isolated specimens of Adies concolor, rising 
like towers, full of light and shade and beautiful color, which 
could not be excelled anywhere as types of vegetable life. 
There, too, the rich deep green of the Douglas Spruce, with 
its soft foliage, and the bright, warm tints of the Engelmann’s 
Spruce, give a wonderful attraction to the Colorado forests. 
No one need doubt the perfect hardiness of any tree that 
grows in Colorado, Wyoming or Montana. This has been 
generally recognized by nurserymen who grow forest-trees in 


quantity, and they will advertise the trees above named as 
grown from Colorado seed. Let any planter be sure his trees 
are derived from seed gathered in the states named, and he 
need have no fear of the result, but rest sure that, accidents 
barred, they will live to reach a magnificent maturity. 


Colorado Springs, Col. Geo. H. Parsons. 


[The conifers of Colorado, so far as it is possible to judge 
of them from an experience which does not extend beyond 
twenty-five or thirty years, are well suited to withstand 
the climate of the northern Atlantic states, although, as 
we have insisted again and again, it is not safe to pro- 
nounce upon the capacity of any tree to flourish in any 
locality until it has been grown in that locality in con- 
siderable numbers during a period equal to the life of an 
individual of the species. Of the trees mentioned by our 
correspondent, plants of Pseudofsuga taxifoha, Abies con- 
color and Pinus ponderosa, raised from Colorado seed, are 
absolutely hardy in the most exposed situations in New 
England, while plants of the same species raised from seed 
gathered on the Pacific side of the continent either fail 
entirely in this part of the country or are very unreliable. 
Judging by what we now know ofthese trees, the Pseudotsuga 
from Colorado is the most valuable exotic conifer which 
can be planted in the northern states ; while Adzes concolor 
is the hardiest and most beautiful of all the Silver Firs here. 
Picea pungens and P. Engelmanni are both peculiar to 
the dry interior part of the continent, and do not reach the 
humid coast-region. They are both hardy in the east. 
Picea pungens, the so-called Blue Spruce of nurseries, is 
already planted in large numbers, and in its young state 
is very beautiful. The largest plants in the east begin, 
however, to show indications of failure in their lower 
branches, and those persons who have watched these trees 
most closely in cultivation feel that they may not maintain 
their early promise—a view which is strengthened by the 
fact that in Colorado this tree loses its lower branches 
early, and is much more beautiful in its young state than 
it is later in life. 

Picea Engelmanni, as it appears in the elevated forests 
of Colorado, is probably the most beautiful of all the 
Spruces. Transported, however, to the sea-level, it grows 
very slowly, like all alpine trees, and it is not probable that 
it will be very much esteemed as an ornamental tree in the 
eastern states, but as it is very promising in the extreme 
northern part of Europe, it will doubtless prove a valuable 
tree for the cold regions of Canada. It is one of the first 
conifers to start into growth in the spring, and for this 
reason is worthless in countries like England, where spring 
frosts prevail. —Ep. ] 


The Home of Certain Syringas. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Not long ago an article in GARDEN AND FOREST dis- 
cussed the different species of Syringa cultivated in gardens, 
and in this article it was stated that the native country of 
Syringa Fostkea, Jacq., was unknown, and that all the plants 
in cultivation have been derived from a single specimen found 
in a garden in Hungary. 

The statement is inexact, and the country where this species 
grows naturally is well known. It was discovered in 1830 by 
the Baroness Josika (née Craki) in Transylvania, not in a gar- 
den, but on the rocky banks of the river Sebes, in Clausenberg, 
and the younger Jacquin, who named the plant in honor of the 
discoverer, showed specimens of it at the Congress of Natural- 
ists, held that year at Hamburg, inserting the first diagnosis of 
his species in the account of this meeting published in. the 
Bot. Zeit. (1831, p. 67). Reichenbach, in his “ Flora Germanica 
Excursoria,” published in 1830-32, gave characters of Syringa 
Fostkea, with an indication of the region where it had been 
found, and the same author in his admirable ‘“ Iconographia of 
the German Flora’”’ publishes a figure of it. In more recent 
years various Hungarian collectors have found the plant in its 
native country and have distributed specimens, 

In order to remove any doubts which may still exist upon 
the occurrence of Syringa Fosikea growing spontaneously in 
north-eastern Hungary, I have written to some of my Hunga- 
rian correspondents, Professor Borbas, at Buda Pesth, and 
others. They give me exact and complete information with 
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regard to the discovery of the plant and the localities where it 
grows, which can leave no possible doubt with regard to its 
spontaneousness in Europe. I am indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. Carl von Flatt, Judge at Elest, near Grosswardein, the 
country of Syringa Fosikea, for a list of the ten known locali- 
ties where it is known to occur, and which extend over the 
four counties of north-eastern Hungary—namiely, Kolos, Bihar, 
Ung and Marmaros. It is in the first of these, Kolos, that the 
plant was discovered on the river Sebes. 

S. ¥osikea grows everywhere near the water at an altitude 
varying from three hundred to four hundred metres above the 
sea, between 46° and 48° of north latitude and between 40° and 
42° of east longitude. Mr. Victor Janka describes (Ostreich 
Bot. Zeit., 1885, 3, f. f.) the locality in the district of Marmaros, 
where he first found it, as covered with thickets of Alder, 
Rhamnus Frangula and Salix aurita. 

Mr. Carl von Flatt, to whom I am indebted for the bibliog- 
raphy * of this species, which is joined to this communication, 
writes: ‘‘The home of the plant growing spontaneously is in 
the primeval forests of the mountain-chain which separates 
Hungary from Siebenburgen. For miles and miles of the ter- 
ritory where S. Yos¢kea grows neither a house nor a hut is to 
be seen. The stations discovered by me are both in the 
Remetz mountain-forests; one, Lunka Kotuni (1885), furnished 
few specimens, but there are finer ones in Pareu Foeguczat 
(1886), where, there are nearly a thousand plants growing. 
Probably Kitabel had heard of this plant. In his manuscripts, 
preserved in the National Museum at Buda Pesth, there is a 
drawing with the following note : 

“<Syringa prunifolia, Kit. Ita interea pro conservanda me- 
moria nomino que ad viam Munkacsino-Leopolim (Lem- 
berg) ducentem inter Fels6-Hrabonicza et Pudpolock in cottu 
Beregh crescit, foliis que Pruni distincta, referente Dre Bulla.’ 

« Studel, in his ‘ Nomenclator Botanicus,’ gives under S. Fo- 
sik@a as asynonym, S. vincetoxifolia, Baumg. Where he found 
this I cannottell, for Baumgarten did not publish such a name.” 

It S. fostkea is to be considered an escape from cultivation, 
what known species can it have been derived from ? Certainly 
there does not exist in Europe any species from which it can 
have been derived, a reason sufficiently important for reject- 
ing all idea of garden origin. And, you know, Monsieur 
Franchet has suggested the identity of S. Fostkea and S. Emodé 
of the Himalayas (‘Observations sur la Syringa du Nord de la 
Chine”), but certainly no one had ever cultivated the Indian 
plant in Hungary previous to the year 1830, when S. Fosikea 
was discovered, and even to-day it is very doubtful if a single 
specimen of S. Z7odi can be found in all that district. 

Permit me to call attention also to an error in GARDEN AND 
FOREST with regard to the native country of Syringa vulgaris. 
That plant does not grow wild in Piedmont, and its most west- 
ern station is southern Hungary, in the neighborhood of the 
Danube. If more western stations are given in some Floras, 
it is for plants which have escaped from gardens. In this 
country Syringa vulgaris maintains itself easily, and for a long 
time, wherever it has been planted, and, therefore, sometimes 
appears spontaneous or sub-spontaneous, although it is not 
indigenous here. This is the case, too, with Phzladelphus 
coronarius, which is often found about the ruins of buildings 
which have been abandoned for more than half a century, fur- 
nishing the last trace of ancient gardens, : 

Bale, Switzerland. FH, Christ. 


* SYRINGA JOSIKA, JACQ. FIL. 
Nemzeti taésalbodé (1830), p 344.—Erste quelle / (Eine ungarische Zeitschrift.) 


Reichenbach.—‘‘Flora Germanica excursoria”’ (1830), 1., p. 432. (Zu spat!) Flora 
(Regensburg), xiv. (1831), i., p. 67. 
Reichenbach.— Plante criticaze”’ (1831), n. 1049. 


M. Fuss.—In ‘‘Joh. Chr. Gottl. Baumgarten Enumerationis stirpium Transsylvanize 
Indigenarum Mantillze,” i. (1846), p. 2, n. 15. ; 
Ferd. Schur.—*Enumeratio plantarum Transsylvanize ” (1866), p. 451 


Aug. Nielreich.—* Anfzahlung der in Ungarn u. Slayonien bisher beobachteten wild- 


wachsenden Gefasspflanzen” (1870), p. 155. : 

Decaisne.—‘‘ Monographie des Genres Ligustrum et Syringa.” In Nouvelles Archives 
du Museum a’ Histoire Naturelle, xii. (1879), pp. 1-45- 

Dr. Simonrai.—in Terméfzetpajzi fuzetek, vy. (1880), p. 44. (Ungarisch.) 

Dr. V.v. FYanka.—In Oesterreichische botanische Zeitschrift, 1885. 

M. A. Franchet.—‘ Observations sur les Syringa du Nord de la Chine.” 
de la Société philomatique de Paris (1885), Séance du 25. Julliet, pp. 1-7.) 

CG. v. Flatt.—A Syringa Josikeea Biharban, in Zrdéfzett Lapok (1886), xxy., pp. r41- 
x50. (Ungarisch.) 

F.v. Csatd.—In Oesterreichische botanische Zeitschrift (1886), p. 240. 

C. wv. Flatt.—A Syringa Josikzea, Jacq. fil. faji Gallosagarol, in Aydéfzeti Lapok, xxvi. 
(1887), pp. 568-581. (Ungarische.) Bis Dato der Ausschliessliche Artikel. 

A. Michalus.—\n Erdépeti Lapok, xxvi. (1887), pp. 982, 983. (Ungarisch.) 

Dr. A. Simonkai._\n Nagyvarad terméfxetrajza (1890), pp. 116-121. (Ungarisch.) 

Bluff und Fingerhuth.—* Compendium Flore Germaniz,” i., r, p. 15. 

Dr. Moritz Willkomm— Forstliche Flora yon Deutschland und Oesterreich,”’ 
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M. Tig Flora Transsylyanize excursoria” (1866), n. 1997. 
IconEs.— Syringe Yosikea. 

Yacquin.— Eclogze Plantarum,” fol. tab. col. (1844), tab. 167. 
Reichenbach.—“ Plantee criticee ” (1831), viii., 780, n. 1049. 
Curtis.— Botanical Magazine, series iii., 60-3278. 
Edwards.—The Botanical Register, xx., 1733, tab. col. 
Maund.— The Botanist (1839), i., 24. R 
Magyvarad terméfzetrojza (1890), p. 117. (Ungarisch.)- 
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Recent Publications. 


Fungous Diseases of the Grape and other Plants, and Their 
Treatment. By F.Lamson-Scribner. J. T. Lovett Company, 
Little Silver, N. J. Small 8vo, pp. 134. 

The knowledge of fungous diseases of plants has, within 
comparatively few years, been supplemented by so many valu- 
able practical experiments on the relative merits of different 
chemicals in checking their growth, and by the invention of 
machines for applying them in the most efficient way, that 
there was need of a compact popular summary of the subject 
for the use of farmers and fruit-raisers. This is afforded by 
the little book of Professor Scribner, which gives a popular 
account more especially of the principal rots, mildews, blights 
and other diseases of tlhe Vine, followed by shorter chapters on 
various diseases of Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Peaches 
and Raspberries. The main object of the author is to show 
the best method of applying remedies, and the descriptions of 
the Fungi which cause the various diseases are designed to 
enable those who are not well informed with regard to Fungi 
to recognize with as little difficulty as possible the distinctive 
characters of the different diseases as a preliminary step in 
applying the remedies. The compass of the book prevents 
any extended account of the different Fungi, but those which 
affect the Grape are given with sufficient fullness for all 
practical purposes. A more extended introductory chapter 
on the general characters of Fungi would, however, have 
served a useful purpose. A considerable numbér of wood- 
cuts give the gross and microscopic appearance of the Fungi 
and the appliances for sprinkling. It is to be regretted that 
the figures are not numbered consecutively, since the irregu- 
larity of the numbering makes back reference difficult. On 
the ground of good taste, too, the caricature which passes as 
a portrait of the author in the frontispiece had better have 
been omitted. 

The work is to be recommended to the large number of 
persons who need a summary of this important subject with 
a view to making a practical application of the knowledge 
acquired. 


The Nursery Book. A Complete Guide to the Multiplication 
and Pollination of Plants. By L. H. Bailey. New York: Rural 
Publishing Company. 

This manual offers a sufficiently full account of the usual 
methods of propagating and crossing plants, and it will be a 
convenient and useful reference not only for amateurs, but for 
nurserymen who are familiar with only a few branches of their 
business. The great portion of the book is taken up with a 
list of plants arranged in alphabetical order, with an explana- 
tion of the methods of multiplying each one. We know of 
no such complete list within anything lilke the compass of this 
volume. An admirable feature of the hand-book is the ordi- 
nal index, which groups together all the references to the 
plants in a given family. If any plant chances to be omitted 
from the nursery list, or if the reader desires to learn more 
about the method of propagating some plant included in the 
list, he can consult what is said of every other plant in this 
natural order, and undoubtedly will find some information 
which will prove of value. 

The explanation of the different methods of grafting, bud- 
ding, layering, etc., are sufficiently clear and complete, 
but the cuts which were intended to illustrate these meth- 
ods are not nearly as good as the text; and it seems to us 
that the words ‘‘graftage,” ‘“‘seedage,” ‘“‘cuttage,” etc., with 
which Professor Bailey has attempted to enrich the English 
language, were hardly worth coining. 


Notes. 


Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s articles on Southern California, 
recently printed in Harper's Magazine, have been issued in 
book form under the title, ‘‘ Our Italy.” 


The California State Board of Horticulture has published an 
illustrated pamphlet, written by Mr. M. B. M. Lelong, and 
called ‘‘The Orange from Seed to Grove,” the object of which 
is to supply reliable guidance to those who intend to plant 
Orange-groves in that state. 


Mr. Alfred Parsons, an English artist well known in this 
country by the books which he has illustrated in conjunction 
with his friend, Mr. Edwin Abbey, recently opened in London 
an exhibition of pictures called ‘‘Orchards and Gardens.” 
Many pictures of famous English gardens were included, and, 
knowing Mr. Parsons’ sympathetic feeling for such scenes, 
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and the refined, poetic quality of his talent, one can well 
believe that the exhibition was very interesting, as well as 
novel in character. 


A new monthly magazine, called the Modern Cemetery, has 
been started in Chicago with the object of supplying useful 
information to cemetery superintendents and lot-owners, and 
of improving the taste of the community as regards the plan- 
ning and conduct of burial grounds. 


A correspondent in Massachusetts states that he has found 
in growing Tomatoes under glass that the old plants cut down, 
as recommended by Mr. Mathews in our issue of April 8th, do 
much better than young seedlings. We should like to hear 
from others who have tried this plan. 


Dr. Lorenzo G. Yates calls attention, in the Pacific Rural 
Press, to the value of the Chocho Plant (Sechium edule) asa 
food-product. The plant is a native of the West Indies, and 
thrives satisfactorily in Florida. It is one of the Cucurbitacee, 
resembling an ordinary Squash in general appearance. Both 
roots and fruits are available as food. 


The Revue Horticole states that our common water-weed, 
Elodea Canadensis, which had already spread widely in Eng- 
land, has more recently introduced itself into France to such 
an extent that many streams are now seriously obstructed by 
it. In the canals of Belgium it is also proving a conspicuous 
source of trouble, and the same bids fair to be the case with 
another American immigrant, the little moss-like, floating 
Azolla Caroliniana. 


Last week the Cornelian Cherry, the Forsythias, the early 
upright Honeysuckle (Lonicera Standishii), with our native 
Spice-wood and Andromeda (A. floribunda), comprised about 
all the shrubs which were blooming in Central Park. But 
two or three hot days in a northern spring work wondrous 
transformations, and no doubt the thickets will be all ablaze 
with the flowers of the Japan Quince and a dozen other shrubs 
before this paper is read. 


Three of the Strawberries which were specially commended 
by Mr. T. T. Lyon, who tested them at the South Haven Sub- 
station of the Michigan Agricultural College, were Parker 
Earle, Pearl and Cloud. The first of these originated in north- 
ern Texas, the second came from southern New Jersey, and 
the third is a Louisiana seedling. That these plants are all 
promising in places so far from their origin would seem to 
indicate that they have great strength and adaptability of con- 
stitution. 


According to L’ Art dans les Deux Mondes, ‘a splendid col- 
lection of wood specimens” will be sent to the World’s Fair at 
Chicago from Jamaica and the other West Indian islands. 
«These specimens . . . will have the appearance of bound 
books, one cover of which will be polished, while the other 
will show the natural aspect of the wood, and the back will 
retain the bark and will bear a tablet giving, in gold letters, 
the name of the species. This ‘botanical library’ will be 
accompanied by notices explaining the localities where the 
tree is found, and the qualities and uses of its wood.” 


In an address, delivered at a recent meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, Colonel Henry W. Wilson said 
that the Cocoanut Palm thrives in the Bahamas as well as in 
any part of the world, and this is the only district near to the 
United States where it certainly will. These Palms will bear 
in four years from planting the seed, and then fruit perennially, 
a leaf expanding every month, with a cluster of flowers at the 
base which produces from forty to sixty nuts. They keep 
growing the whole year, and show, at all times, the whole 
gamut, from flower to ripe fruit; every day the owner can 
pick fruit, which sell there for three cents apiece. 


Colonel J. B. Clark, editor of the Mirror and Farmer, ‘of 
Manchester, New Hampshire, offered $100 in prizes for the 
best essay on maple-sugar making. Forty-one essays were 
received, and all of them are published in the d@rror and 
Farmer for April 2d. They would make togethera duodecimo 
volume of 250 pages, and contain a body of doctrine compris- 
ing about all that is known of practical sugar making in north- 
ern New England. The first prize was taken by E. W. Bisbee, 
of Moretown, Vermont; the second by H. I. Collins, of the 
Experiment Station, Burlington, Vermont; the third by A. S. 
Moody, of Moscow, Vermont, and the fourth by Timothy 
Wheeler, of Waterbury, Vermont. 


A correspondent, writing from Kansas Experiment Station 
at Manhattan, under date of April 15th, says that the Forsythia 
was in full bloom there for the first time in a number of years. 
The mercury reached zero but twice during the last winter, 
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and then remained there but for a short time. Usually this 
shrub shows only a few blossoms on the lower and more 


sheltered branches. Lonicera fragrantissima was also in full: 


bloom, and seems perfectly hardy in severe winters in stiff, 
clayey, upland soil, but is often killed back on bottom-lands. 
Nearly all the Ardor-vites on the station grounds have suffered 
unaccountably, notwithstanding the mild winter. Trees which 
have endured, in former years, a temperature of twenty de- 
grees below zero without harm now appear disfigured and 
dead on the north side. 


A “ Biographical Index to British and Irish Botanists,” com- 


piled by Messrs. James Britten and G. S. Boulger, has recently 
been issued in serial form in the Journal of Botany. It is now 


proposed to publish it in book form, and subscriptions will be ~ 


received by the editors of the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical 
Clu6 in this city. The price will be one dollar, payable on the 
delivery of the volume. The list includes ‘all persons resid- 
ing in the British Islands who have been at all prominent in 
the science, including collectors and patrons of botany,” and 
gives the date and place of birth and death, the place of 
burial, dates of election to the Linnzean and Royal Societies, 
and references to sources where fuller information may be 
obtained. 


In his proclamation, setting apart April 25 as Arbor day, 
Governor Russell, of Massachusetts, gives this wise counsel 
as to the higher uses of the celebration: “And I recom- 
mend that it be observed in ways which may serve to 
increase the love and respect in which we all hold the dig- 
nity and beauty of this noble land which God has given to 
our keeping. Let us devote the day to the establishment 
and adornment of public grounds, to the restoration of our 
wasted forests, to the repair of every defacement which makes 
this commonwealth less beautiful than it should be, so that 
we may not only have it appear the nobler in our own time, 
but that we may hand it down to our children the statelier and 
more fruitful for our care.” 


A circular has been prepared by Professor B. T. Galloway, 
and issued by the Department of Agriculture, on the treat- 
ment of nursery stock for leaf-blight and powdery mildew. 
The Bordeaux mixture and the ammoniacal solution, both of 
which preparations have been often described in this paper, 
are alone commended for use. The circular gives directions 
for applying these remedies to the various kinds of trees for 
the different diseases and gives illustrations of the most effec- 
tive pumps and nozzles which have been devised for spraying. 
Apple-seedlings, it is stated, can be treated with the ammonia 
solution five times at a cost of eight cents a thousand, while 
the Plum, Pear, Cherry and Quince can be treated six times 
the first season with the Bordeaux mixture for fifty-five cents 
a thousand. These are certainly inexpensive remedies, and 
they are reported to be very effective. This little circular of 
eight pages will be forwarded by the Department to any 
nurseryman or fruit-grower on application. 


It is now possible to add a few facts relating to the 
lamented Maximowicz to the short note which appeared a 
few weeks ago in these columns at the time of his death. The 


information is gathered principally froin a notice published - 


in /Vature on the 12th of March, from the pen of Dr. Otto Stapf. 
Maximowicz was born at Jula in 1827, and was educated in St. 
Petersburg. At theage of seventeen he entered the University 
of Dorpat, where, after completing his studies, he was 
appointed assistant to the director of the botanical 
gardens, a post which he continued to fill until 1852, when he 
was made conservator of the Botanic Garden at St. Petersburg. 
A year later he started on a voyage round the world on the 
frigate Diana, being entrusted with the duty of gathering living 
plants for the St. Petersburg garden. On this journey he 
visited Rio, Valparaiso and the Hawaiian Islands. The Crimean 
war compelled the Diana to seeka Russian port, and the near- 
est was De Castris on the coast of Manchuria. Maximowicz 
was obliged to leave the ship, and decided to explore the basin 
of the Amour and the adjacent region, then little known. 
This task he carried out under great difficulties and with 
severe privations, and returned to St. Petersburg through 
Siberia in 1857. He traveled in Manchuria again in 1859 and 
1860, visited Jesso in 1861, Nepon in 1862, Kiu-siu in 1863, and 
returned to Europe by sea in 1864. In 1869 he was appointed 
Botanicus Primarius of the Imperial Botanic Garden at St. 
Petersburg, and was entrusted with the care of the herbarium 


of the Academy. Those who had the advantage of Maxi- 


mowicz’s acquaintance and friendship willfeel, with Dr. Stapf, 
‘that he was a noble, high-minded nature, a highly cultivated 
scholar in almost every branch of learning, and a gentleman 
in the truest sense of the word.” 
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A National Reservation at the Head-waters 
of the Mississippi. 


N the eighteenth annual report of Professor N. H. 

Winchell, State Geologist of Minnesota, it is suggested 
that a state park should be established, and the location 
especially favored is the region about the Itascan source 
of the Mississippi River. Here are the prime attractions of 
many lakes, rivers and streams of pure water which are 
found -where the tumuli of the glacial epoch formed 
depressions and reservoirs such as mark its moraines. 
Besides this, it has much historic interest as a region of 
adventure since the days of Lieutenant Allen, of Schoolcraft 
and of Jean Nicollet. 

This recommendation of a great forest-reserve, which 
might include the head-waters of the Mississippi, the St. 
Lawrence and the Red River of the North, has more than 
a mere local importance. In the first place, a dense forest 
on the north-western highlands of Minnesota, or, as it is 
known, the Height-of-Land region, which constitutes the 
divide between the Red River and the Mississippi, would be 
of great value in preserving the water-supply of these great 
rivers. The land here consists of rolling, gravelly drift- 
hills, with many small lakes which have neither inlet nor 
outlet, while at a lower level there are springs and lakes, 
with under-ground supply, which constitute the remot- 
est sources of the three great drainage-systems of the 
continent. No doubt, if all these lakes and streams 
and reservoirs could be protected from sun and wind by 
dense coniferous forests, which would also protect the 
ground from deep freezing and the snow from melting 
rapidly, this would help to make a more uniform distribu- 
tion of water. It is well known that, in the woods, ground 
which was frozen in the fall will thaw out under deep snow, 
and the snow will gradually settle, thawing underneath, 
though the temperature above it may be below freezing. 
While these conditions prevail in the deep woods, on the 
prairie, but a few miles away, where the winds have full 
sweep, and the ground is blown bare, the frost is often 
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from five to fifteen feet deep, and may remain in the 
ground until June or July. Meanwhile, the melted snows 
with the spring rains have run off from the surface, instead of 
settling into the soil. The great floods in the Red River 
valley, which is practically treeless except near the heads 
of its eastern tributaries, follow cold winters with deep 
snow, and occur in April and May as.the snow melts. 

For the purpose, therefore, of protecting our water-supply 
there are few regions in the United States where a forest- 
reservation could serve a better purpose. It should be 
remembered, too, that fires started by Indians and settlers 
run over this drift-region, through the forests of Norway 
Pine, Jack Pine and Poplar in front of the lumbermen. It 
is probable that, west of the Mississippi, as much log- 
timber has been destroyed by fire during the past thirty 
years as has been cut. If a reservation could be held 
here, while some of this timber remains, an experiment in 
systematic forestry might be made, with a reasonable 
chance of proving that it could be conducted with profit. 
If this is delayed for a few years, instead of having timber 
and young growth to start with, nothing will be left but 
worthless barrens throughout all this elevated region, and, 
indeed, these barrens cover a considerable portion of it 
already. 

This proposed reservation, which should “pel inde Itasca 
Lake and the tributaries above its outlet, is a basin of un- 
usual beauty, abounding in mineral springs as well as in 
typical moraines, drift-hills and lakelets. It is from 1,200 to 
2,000 feet above the sea-level, and is, substantially, a non- 
agricultural region, although not too cold for farming. 
The hills are covered with the growth of the trees named 
above, where they have not been destroyed by fire, and 
there are forests of Tamarack, Spruce and Fir in the low- 
land. It is mostly unsettled yet, but it may be impossible 
in Minnesota to secure an unbroken reserve that would 
cover all the land which should be held in timber, 
for, scattered among the forests, there is land here 
and there which could be profitably tilled. But there 
is little doubt that it would be wise to withhold all the 
timber-land and brush-land of the state from settlement until 
it should be examined and the question of its adaptability 
settled. The present practice is to enter the land, strip it 
of its timber, and then, if it is not good agricultural land, 
to abandon it to annual fires. In this way millions of 
acres are made non-productive. There are at least 9,000,000 
acres in northern Minnesota, at a rough estimate, which 
could be always more profitably kept in wood-land than in 
farm-land, while the entire 30,000 or more square miles 
which are in timber and brush should be protected from 
fire and held for producing timber until it was actually 
entered for farm-cultivation. 

The senate of Minnesota has already passed a series of 
resolutions, which were prepared at the suggestion of the 
Minnesota State Forestry Association, petitioning President 
Harrison to set apart a vast tract of unoccupied and non- 
arable lands which lie contiguous to the Lake of the 
Woods, to Rainy Lake and to Rainy River, for a great 
national park. There are 3,000,000 acres in a compact 
body in that section, and the Forestry Association urges 
that at least one-third of this be reserved. Recent law, as 
we have explained, empowers the President to set apart 
such reservations. No doubt, the friends of forestry in 
various parts of the country will be prompt to point out 
places where it may be wise to exercise this power. It 
seems to us that this high region of Minnesota is one 
which is certainly worthy of attention for this purpose. 


Tue Boston papers announce that the Forester of that 
city is prepared to give shade trees to citizens who will 
agree to set them on the streets before their property, the 
recipients to supply at their own expense the labor and 
soil necessary to plant the trees. Theoretically, this 
sounds attractive ; practically, if the offer is accepted by 
many people, the appearance of the city will be seriously 
injured, and the taste of the inhabitants for trees and tree- 
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planting will be checked rather than developed. It is a 
difficult matter to make trees thrive in cities ; they must be 
carefully selected for the purpose, and special attention 
must be given to planting them if they are to struggle suc- 
cessfully against the hardships of a city life. Uniformity 
is essential in a street plantation, and uniformity can only 
be obtained by planting in one street trees of one kind, 
and by planting them all in the same way—that is, with the 
same amount of soil about their roots and equal chances 
for obtaining moisture. If each ofa dozen men, living in the 
same street, should exercise his individual taste in selecting 
the tree to be planted before his door—one planting an Ash, 
another an Elm, anothera Maple, the next a Spruce, a Pine, a 
Catalpa or a Sycamore—and if the trees are furnished with 
soil according to the intelligence or liberality of the indi- 
vidual planter, it will not require any very great expendi- 
ture of imaginative force to picture to the mind what this 
row of trees will look like at the end of ten years. A line 
of lamp-posts, each selected according to the fancy of the 
citizen in front of whose house it was placed, would be less 
grotesque and objectionable. 

The decoration of city streets with trees is a proper and 
excellent thing ; its importance is recognized in most of 
the great cities of the world, and in some of them it has 
been carried out in an admirable manner. It is a part of 
street construction, however, just as much as paving or 
the setting of curb-stones, and unless it can be done well 
under an intelligently studied system by the municipal 
authorities themselves, it had much better not be done at 
all. Ifthe citizens of Boston feel any doubts with regard 
to the advantage of good street-planting over bad street- 
planting, they have only to compare their delightful Beacon 
Street mall with the older plantations at the eastern end of 
Commonwealth Avenue. 


The Gardens at Monte Carlo. 


Kyi aes are the sins that have been committed in the laying 

out and building of American towns, but the greatest 
of all, perhaps, has been the neglect or defacement of their 
water-fronts. Whether the adjacent water is ocean or great 
river, lake or little stream, we seldom see its shores turned to 
the best advantage, and often they present a more deplorable 
aspect than any other part of the town. In New York tumble- 
down, malodorous, muddy wharfs, flanked by streets which 
are frequently pools of water, line a shore that ought to be 
encircled by well-built, well-kept piers, and even the precious 
little expanse of Battery Park is daily threatened with curtail- 
ment; in Boston the back yards of Beacon Street houses lie 
along the wide estuary where a stately, tree-bordered espla- 
nade should have stretched ; and the river or brook which in- 
tersects a country town is most often edged by rickety sheds 
or fringed with ragged weeds, and is spanned by bridges as 
perishable as they are ugly. Of late years public attention 
has, indeed, been directed to the subject of water-fronts, and 
much has been done to secure them, in the outskirts of great 
cities, against the disfigurement that has overtaken them in 
portions already built. The parks at Chicago have been laid 
out with a wise sense of the value of the lake-frontage. Boston 
has claimed for similar purposes certain stretches of the Back 
Bay Shore, and New York has constructed Riverside Drive 
and bought the water-front near Pelham. But there is need 
that more should be done in this direction and that we should 
learn from older countries the art of beautifying the water- 
fronts we are beginning at least to reserve. All foreign coun- 
tries are full of examples of this art, whether it has been em- 
ployed merely to dignify reaches of shore that must be put to 
commercial use or to create ornamental promenades and gar- 
dens. The quays at Antwerp are as good in their more pro- 
saic way as the Thames Embankment in London. The Elbe 
at Dresden is not defaced by the structures that line its banks, 
though they are not all terraced promenades, but include 
steamboat-landings, private grounds, hotels and restaurants. 
At Rouen the chief hotels look out on a river crowded with 
shipping, yet look on a scene devoid of squalor or architec- 
tural meanness. At Lyons the great stream rushes between 
close-pressed ranks of tall buildings, yet a fine drive runs by it 
in many places, and everywhere the shore is agreeable to look 
upon. At Prague there is a truly magnificent series of wide 
esplanades upon which some of the finest buildings in the city 
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have been placed, and a succession of bridges where the new- 
est wrought-iron span does not seem out of artistic keeping 
with the famous great stone bridge which, until some of its 
arches were swept away last sumimer, had stood intact since 
medieval times. And so one might pass from land to land 
and town to town, only to find that everywhere the water- 
front is valued and everywhere is intelligently treated, with — 
parks or avenues if possible, and if not, at least with respecta- 
ble buildings and cleanly shores. 

The picture we give on p. 200 shows a peculiarly charming 
treatment of a water-front. As possessing the only public 
gaming-house still open in Europe, Monaco would in any case 
attract a multitude of visitors. But its development would 
never have been so great, and it would never have drawn 
thousands of tourists who do not come for the sake of 
gaming, had its situation not been so marvelously beautiful. 
The town itself, and the promontory of Monte Carlo where 
the Casino stands, overlook from their rocky heights the vast 
blue expanse of the Mediterranean, and the gift of nature has 
been sedulously enhanced by the intelligence of man. The 
drives along the cliffedge are admirably planned, and, like 
the Casino gardens, show what may be achieved when archi- 
tecture and horticulture are combined by an artistic hand. 
Monsieur Edouard André, the famous French landscape-gar- 
dener, never did a better piece of work than here, and the effect 
of his planting has been increased by the skill of gardeners who 
have caused Palms and other exotic plants to grow with extraor- 
dinary luxuriance. The treatment is somewhat formal, as befits 
the neighborhood of stately buildings and the presence of per- 
petual crowds of visitors. But there is no monotonous regu- 
larity in the arrangement either of the terraces and balustrades 
or of the sub-tropical plants which give such a singular charm 
to the spot in the eyes of travelers fresh from the wintry north. 
We can imagine what such a shore would be were this an 
American watering-place. It would doubtless not be given 
up to utter neglect and dishevelment, but a wooden paling 
would probably replace the marble balustrade, board walks 
the gravel slopes and marble steps, badly chosen trees in in- 
harmonious variety the orderly avenue, anda stretch of Coleus- 
beds the beautifully grouped shrubbery. Of course, the exact 
treatment appropriate at Monaco would not be appropriate in 
a northern American watering-place; but something of the 
same orderliness, dignity and beauty ought to be secured far 
more often than itis. And while, in American country places, 
picturesqueness, rather than symmetrical stateliness, is usually 
appropriate, there are cases where it would be best to try for 
the more formal architectural charm which distinguishes the 
Casino gardens at Monte Carlo. 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 
IV.—CLEARING UP. 


qe forlornness of an old, neglected farm is largely owing 

to the condition of its trees and shrubs, which, being left 
to themselves, take on a tumble-down, half-dead look that 
often belies their real condition. A few decayed trees bring 
all the others into disrepute, like a grog-shop in an otherwise 
respectable neighborhood, and untrimmed shrubs are as un- 
becoming as unkempt hair. 

When we came to examine matters at Overlea, as we named 
our acquisition from its command of the meadow, we found 
that a good sweeping and dusting would do wonders for it, 
and with that enthusiasm for setting to rights inborn in the 
New England breast, we prepared for a grand redding up. 

While the grading of the knoll was going on preparatory to 
building the house, our factotum, appropriately named Blos- 
som, since his function was to adorn the place, was busily 
employed in removing all the unsightly dead limbs from 
among the live ones, and in hewing down such old Pear and 
Apple-trunks as proved hopeless. 

The logs and branches were dragged away to the wettest 
place in the meadow at the back of the knoll, and transformed 
into a corduroy road, by which one could pass dry-shod out 
into the rear street. This floating rubbish, supported by the 
tangled grass on the marsh, formed a foundation upon which, 
after inserting a plank water-way at the bottom, for the ebb 
and flow of the tide, we subsequently built a substantial 
carriage-road of stones and gravel, which now affords a back 
entrance to the stable and kitchens. 

The palings of the fence were removed for kindlings, but 
the posts and rails were left to form a slight boundary until 
the hedges and tree-rows should be fairly established; the 
straggling shrubs were trimmed into better shape, the Box- 
arbor clipped and cleared of weeds, trailing vines were taught 
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once more the use of a trellis, and the grass was mown and 
raked clean of the last year’s rowan. 

Fierce war was made upon the Burdocks and Mint and 
Horse-radish that had squatted everywhere on the land ; load 
after load of the accumulated rubbish of years was buried 
under the corduroy road, and hidden from view with gravel ; 
the Pear-trees we carefully pruned and tied up, and the old 
Grape-trellis stiffened with new posts and lattices. 

When all this was done, and it was no brief job, the place 
took on a civilized air truly surprising, but, like the boy’s wash- 
ing his face, which cost his father a thousand dollars, the felling 
of the first ragged old tree was an entering wedge of improve- 
ments that find no end. 

The clearing up revealed unsuspected beauties and possi- 
bilities in the old place, and at the end of it we had taken an 
account of stock, and were aware that we had become owners 
of a treasure-house of enjoyments. But the charms and 
wealth of that old garden are “another story” which remains 
to be told later. 

While all this spring and fall cleaning was going on, the 
heavy labor of grading was in progress. Teams and men 
were coming and going, heavy scrapers were plowing part of 
the little knoll down into the valley, and loads of gravel were 
being dumped to bring the slopes into proper form, the sur- 
face soil having been first removed to cover the future lawn. 
Week by week the work went on, till the very landscape changed 
its contours, as the removal of the crown of the knoll threw 
open to view, from the sidewalk, the fine sketch of green 
meadow and blue stream, once hidden from view by its cone. 

When our much-interested critics found that we had chosen 
the site for our dwelling in an unexpected part of the grounds, 
their murmurs again reached our ears. 

“Why in the world don’t the doctor build up on top of the 
hill, where he can see everything, and be among neighbors?” 
sang half the chorus. 

“If I had a lot of big trees like those Elums I’d get the 
good of ‘em, and put my new house on the old cellar,” echoed 
the antiphonal. 

“Never can make anything better ’n a Shumack-bush grow 
in that gravel-pit,” shouted they all together. 

“Well, perhaps he knows what he’s about,” would inter- 
spose some friendly voice; “but it wouldn’t be my way, any- 
how. He'll find out, come to plantin’, that he’s got to have 
soil, even for a door-yard.” 

When it came to building the foundations, their distance from 
the highway seemed inordinate to most of these critics, but 
now and then we were reproached by the more ambitious for 
not leaving front enough. In fine, we came to be in full sym- 
pathy with the Old Man and His Ass of the fable; but being 
luckier than he in having a mind of our own, we did not end 
by pitching house and all into the water, as we might have 
been tempted to do from the multitude of counselors, in 
which, in spite of Solomon, there is not always wisdom. 

Our firm conviction was that the hill, in spite of the com- 
manding view toward the north, was too bleak and exposed a 
position to be pleasant for an all-the-year-round home ; it was 
also too near the neighbors’ lines, and too remote from or- 
chard and garden. 

On the other hand, tempting as the great Elms certainly were 
on a hot summer day, the lot at that end of the farm was quite 
too narrow for a house and stable such as we required. The 
knoll, though limited in area, gave us plenty of elbow-room, 
and from its elevation we overlooked the grassy swale on one 
side, with the hill for a background, and northward could view 
the ever-changing tints of the meadow, behind the gardens 
and the fruit-trees. Experience has confirmed the wisdom of 
our choice, and, in justice to our advisers, I will say that they 
now handsomely admit that, though they “didn’t think much 
of the doctor’s ch’ice, to begin with,” they are now convinced 
that ‘‘he has got about the likeliest lot on the street.” 

Since publishing the first of these papers I have received 
various inquiries with regard to some of our experiments, 
which, perhaps, it would be well to begin to answer here, be- 
fore going farther. One of the questions, which concerns the 
Willows, asks whether we are to make a hedge of them or al- 
low them to grow up into trees. ‘‘If you allow the Willow- 
trees to grow up,” asks my correspondent, “won't they shut 
off all your views ; and if you don’t allow them to, won’t the 
labor and trouble of cutting them back every year be serious? ” 

In reply to this I would say that we do mean to let them 
grow into trees at their own sweet will, at least for the present. 
The knoll is so high, and the slope of the ground, from the foot 
of it to the edge of the place, so decided, that our veranda-floor 
is some twenty-five feet above the level where the Willows are 
set, so that they can grow for some years to come without be- 
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coming an annoyance. They are alse quite a long distance 
away, as the line runs diagonally between us and the meadow. 
Should they ever become a serious obstruction, polling once 
in five years, we think, will keep them where we want them, 
as from our elevation we can look directly over the top of a 
very tall old Apple-tree which stands at the foot of the slope 
near the house, and a Willow in the distance will have to be 
quite a tree to be really troublesome. A vista cut here and 
there in the line will really enhance the charm of the prospect, 
but at present they are not more than fifteen feet high. 

Another inquiry comes with regard to the preparation of the 
soil on the hill for the Pines. 

Unfortunately, we did nothing in the way of making a bed 
for them beyond the process I have described. No doubt, 
they would have fared much better for a little feeding and 
more of them would have lived, but the hill was very steep 
and hard to get at, even with a wheelbarrow ; and, besides, 
we had no soil to spare, for we needed everything we could 
get for the lawn and did not care to buy any for so doubtful 
an enterprise. We, therefore, tried our experiment under the 
sternest conditions. However, those tiny Pilgrim Fathers of 
the future forest stood the trial like little men. Some of them, 
it is true, died of consumption, and some of fever; but the 
Survivors are growing tall and stout on their poor pickings 
and will do us credit yet. 

There is one of them, nicknamed Episcopus, from its birth- 
place in the church lot, which is a beautiful illustration of that 
fable called Nature and Education, in ‘‘ Evenings at Home,” 
a book which was the delight of the childhood of a previous 
generation and an infinite bore to the present advanced infant. 

I spied the poor thing one day hanging by one root to the 
side of a sand-hill, which was being graded to a smooth slope, 
and asked the men who were working there to let me have 
it. Though much ridiculed for its shapeless and unpromis- 
ing aspect, it was given a comfortable shelf pretty well down 
on the slope and coaxed to hold its head up by various de- 
vices. Unused to kind treatment, this wayside waif, which 
had got used to growing nearly upside down, hung its head 
and sidled up against the hill, and seemed to find its branches 
as much in its way as the legs and arms of a guttersnipe in a 
parlor; but time and training and the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton have their influence even on a Pine, and that clerical 
tree is now a very Bishop in erectness and dignity, having 
been lopped and pruned and tied to stakes till it puts the 
most symmetrical of the other Pines to shame by the vigor of 
its development, proving that if anything can “beat Nature” 
it is Education. 

The consolation of a limited number of trees is that each 
one acquires an individuality, and their owner gets to know 
them as a shepherd does his flock. I wish every one could 
learn the way in which these little growing things take hold of 
one’s interest, and people life in the country. 

The forester of ever so minute a wood has a fund of enjoy- 
ment on his plantation that no unlimited order to the best of 
landscape-gardeners can ever give him. It is a fine spiritual 
exercise to bring the mind into sympathy with inferior organ- 
isms, and when one has fairly learned to love anything so stub- 
born and irresponsive as a tree, he has gained a step in.mental 
development, even beyond that point won by a sympathetic 
understanding of his brother man. 

However fond one may be of a flower-garden, I doubt if it 
ever yields quite so sturdy a satisfaction as the culture of trees. 
It is the difference between bringing up a girl and a boy—one 
alllight, color, sweetness, a thing to be cherished and tenderly 
sheltered and nurtured ; the other less outwardly winning, more 
obstinate in development, more independent and manly in 
habit, but more worth while ; of positive pecuniary value when 
well grown; and formed, when symmetry and breadth are fully 
attained, to be of service in sheltering the weak and weary who 
seek protection in what Mrs. Gamp would call ‘‘ this wale.” 


Hingham, Mass. M. C. Robbins. 


Winter Studies of the Pine Barren Flora of Lake 
Michigan.—llI. 


ie some of the sphagnous bogs, or in the shallow water of 

sloughs on which the Peat Mosses encroach, we shall come 
on another shrub of the Heath family, Cassandra calyculata. 
Wherever found it grows in the greatest profusion. It is not 
quite an evergreen, but its oblong leaves are very persistent, 
and of a thick texture, giving it its common name, Leather- 
leaf. They fade to a yellowish or straw-colored hue in the 
winter, though some are purple or purple-tinged. The nu- 
merous ascending leaves are closely appressed to the stem at 
this season. This exposes their scurfy lower surfaces, coy- 
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ered with brown scales, an interesting feature of epidermal 
structure when examined by a magnifier, and a pretty object 
for an Opaque mount. 
about two feet high, and endinslender tips clothed with small 
leaves. These bear the flowers in the early spring, for it is 
one of the earliest to bloom. They are also peculiar in bend- 
ing away from the axial line of the stem with a moderate curve, 
giving a graceful turn to the extremity. The Cranberry nearly 
always accompanies the Leather-leaf, but is not so restricted 
in range or habitat. It is seen in other localities, sometimes 
in the wet sands, where it seems to do well, showing a natural 
basis for the different conditions to which it has been sub- 
jected in cultivation. The species is Vaccinium macrocarpon, 
and the berries of all the vines I have seen here are spherical. 
They are scarce in winter, having been picked for market, or 
more often for domestic use, since the areas covered are too 
small to make their gathering of much profit. Butwhen seen, 
there are few handsomer fruits than these large red or flesh- 
colored berries hanging from a slender stem, and made promi- 
nent by the pale sphagnous Moss among which the delicate 
vines creep. They are darker-colored in the winter, and the 
frost takes away some of their acidity. The small glossy 
leaves are changed to a light purple, and, as in Cassandra, are 
frequently turned so as to expose their lower surface, in this 
case smooth and glaucous. 

There are other humble evergreens, almost herbaceous in 
character, but with leaves capable of enduring the cold of win- 
ter. They are mostly Eyvicacee, and are visible when the 
ground is bare. One of these is the Prince’s Pine (Chima- 
phila umbellata). Its thick and glossy leaves, clustered on the 
short stems so as to form a kind of rosette, are as green and 
shining asin the summer. Very rarelyI have found the other 
member of the genus, C. maculata, in the shade of Pines and 
Cedars. Its leaves, mottled with white blotches, do not shine 
like those of the other kind, but furnish it with one of its chief 
characteristics. The Checkerberry, or, as it is better known 
with us, the Wintergreen (Gaultheria procumbens), is abun- 
dant in suitable locations, generally in the shade or where the 
sandis damp. The leaves onsome of the stems are green 
and glossy, but on many they have changed to a dark or 
vinous purple, so that a patch of these plants is quite varie- 
gated, but not as much so as in the case of the Bearberry. 
They are often furnished with scarlet berries, only partially 
hidden by the leaves, which adds to their variety and gives 
them prominence for fruit as well as leaves. This remains 
upon the plants till spring, and is frequently gathered for mar- 
ket, rather for its bright color and pleasant, spicy taste and 
aromatic flavor than as an article of food. Similar to the Win- 
tergreen as to its scarlet berries, but quite different otherwise, 
is the Partridge-berry (Jditchella repens). This small trailing 
or prostrate vine, but a few inches long, is rare in the Pine- 
woods, growing sparingly on the richer shaded knolls, or 
creeping beneath the evergreens, where the soil is most pro- 
ductive. I find it oftener in this vicinity in the hard-wood 
forests, with a soil of clay orloam, in which it commonly takes 
the drier knolls as a place of growth. The leaves are green 
and shining, small, roundish and opposite. Its curious double 
drupes, of a sweet and pleasant taste, stay upon the vines 
a long time if they escape the notice of birds, and when 
in flower in June the fruit of the preceding year may be 
obtained. 

Several kinds of Pyrola will be found when the ground is 
free from snow. Asin Chimaphila the leaves are clustered near 
the ground, from the midst of which they send up a flower- 
stem in summer. The leaves are mostly oval or roundish, 
and often large for the size of the plant. P. rotundifolia has 
shining, coriaceous leaves, round or broadly oval ; P. elliptica 
thinner and more delicate leaves, more elliptical in outline. 
But the two species are very closely allied, and appear to run 
together in their leaf-characteristics, both as to shape and tex- 
ture, so that it is sometimes difficult to identify the species, 
the specific names not being diagnostic in this respect. Both 
species are common. P. chlorantha is much rarer, its small 
round leaves, rather thick and dull, so well characterizing itas 
to make it easy to determine in the winter-time. So of P. 
secunda, well marked by its thin, ovate, finely serrate leaves, 
more scattered on the low stems, and but little shining. 
Though met with more frequently than the last, itis somewhat 
rare. Both of these are more delicate plants, and with smaller 
leaves, than the two first mentioned. The conditions of 
growth of all are essentially alike, though P. secunda may 


affect drier situations, and P, rotundifolia those more damp © 


than are habitual to the rest. 
Another small plant with very bright fruit is seen now and 
then, the Dwarf Cornel, or Bunchberry (Cornus Canadensis), 
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Its compact bunch of red berries, at the top of the low stems, 
is very prominent, and, since there are no leaves to hide it, the 
ground is fairly red where they grow in beds. It falls an easy 
prey to birds, which are very fond of the sweet and palatable 
herries. One more pretty evergreen vine sometimes delights 
the eye when a spot thickly covered with the slender, trailing 
stems of Linnea borealis, the Twin-flower, is found. Itgrows 
in the dense shade of evergreens, and the tangled and matted 
stems, with small, roundish leaves, almost carpet the ground, 
and afford the botanist in themselves and their associations 
one of his choicest plants. This and the Dwarf Cornel, to- 
gether with the stemless Lady’s-slipper (Cypripedium acaule), 
when all are found in the cool, damp woods in blossom about 
the same time in early summer, bring to mind more vividly 
than any other plants in the barrens scenes from woods farther 
north. The places where they grow with the surrounding 
Cedars and Pines seem like spots taken from the foot of Lake 
Michigan and transferred to its head. 
TE Feel 


Englewood, Ill. 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Aster Tartaricus. 


HERE is more pleasure to be had in the open air in 
North America in the autumn than at any other 
season of the year. It is the time of all others here to 
enjoy the garden and the woods, and we should lose no 
opportunity to increase the number of plants which are at 
their best at that season, and which can be successfully 
grown in our climate. There are many plants which are 
more beautiful in the autumn than at other times on ac- 
count of the colors their leaves assume toward the end of 
the year, but there are not a great many which bloom in 
the autumn in comparison with the number which expand 
their flowers in spring or in early summer. Thanks, how- 
ever, to Asters and Golden-rods the list is a fairly long 
one, and the flowers with which these plants enliven the 
autumn landscape are not without variety of form and of 
color. 

It is desirable that they should be better known and 
their value for the garden appreciated more fully than it is 
now, in this country at least ; and with this end in view we 
have already published figures of some of the handsomest 
and most distinct American species. ‘The illustration in 
the present issue (p. 197) represents the end of a branch 
of one of the few Old World Asters known in gardens. It 
is an Asiatic species, and excels all the American Asters in 
the height to which it grows, in robustness and in the great 
size of the lower leaves, sometimes more than two feet long, 
and like the leaves ofsome greatSilphium orInula. Theleafy 
stems, which are not developed until the end of summer 
or the beginning of autumn, shoot up rapidly sometimes, 
if the plant is well fed, to a height of six or seven feet, and 
then branching produce at the ends of the branches, which 
form immense, long, rather loose panicles, large, bright- 
colored, blue or purplish blue flowers. These do not open 
until the end of October or early November, or not until 
the flowers of all but two or three of our American Asters 
have passed ; and if the season is favorable they continue 
to open until almost the end of November. A sheltered 
position must be selected, however, if flowers from the 
open ground are expected anywhere in the north after 
the middle of November, except in years when the coming 
of winter is exceptionally delayed. 

Aster Tartaricus is blessed with a good constitution and 
a rapacious appetite; andit needs strong feeding and a deep 
soil into which to send down its long, stout roots ; and, 
like most perennial plants, it gives the best results when 
the great clumps it soon spreads into are occasionally 
lifted, divided and reset in fresh soil. Treated in this way, 
this really noble plant will not fail to do justice to itself 
and to delight the owner of the garden who is fortunate to 
possess it, and his friends. 

Aster Tartaricus is one of the best hardy herbaceous plants 
for supplying cut flowers for large decorations at the time 
of the year cut flowers are most difficult to obtain. 


ca 
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Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


IRIS ROBINSONIANA.—The flowering of this plant at Kew is 
an event of considerable interest to English horticulturists, to 
whom its exceptional size and beauty were long since made 
known by botanists, but its flowers have never before been 
produced in England. It is larger in leaf and inflorescence 
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The flower-spike is from five to six feet high, branched 
above and producing from 120 to 200 blooms which expand 
in slow succession, remaining open only afew hours, This 
species is a native of Lord Howe's Island, where it was found 
by Mr. Charles Moore, Director of the Botanic Gardens at 
Sydney, when on a visit to that island in 1869. In his report he 
stated: ‘‘A large Iridaceous plant, called the Wedding Flower, 
was found sparingly in two or three situations. Of this seed 
vessels only were obtained, but the flowers are described as 
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Fig. 35.—Aster Tartaricus.—See page 106. 


than any other known Iris, the plant at Kew being seven feet 
high and six teet through, the leaves eight feet long by four 
inches in width, gracefully curved near the top and of a healthy 
glaucous green ; they remain fresh on the plant several years. 
This specimen is growing in a sunny, airy position in the 
house where Agaves, Alas, Dasylirions, etc., are grown, and 
itis planted on a raised mound which is kept fairly saturated 
by drip from a water-tap close by. It is about six years old. 


very beautiful. . . . In appearance it resembles a large 
Moreea, but will probably prove a new genus.” Bentham 
described it under the name of Morea Robinsoniana in the 
“Flora of Australia.” The expanded floweris about fourinches 
across, pure white, except at the base of the larger segments, 
where there are some lines of golden yellow. 

Itis remarkable that a solitary species of Iris should occur 
in asmall island off the east coast of Australia, thousands of 
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miles away from any other member of the genus; for there is 
no species of Iris in the Australian continent, nor anywhere 
nearer than China. The South Atrican /, dzcolor (Dietes) and 
the North African /. sty/osa are the most nearly reJated to this 
giant from Lord Howe’s Island. 

The Kew specimen is as ornamental without the flowers as 
the New Zealand Flax, Phormium tenax, and in countries 
where severe frost is not experienced the Iris would, no doubt, 
prove equally serviceable as a specimen for lawns, etc., as the 
Phormium is here. 

According to an account of this Iris, published in the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle in 1872, by Dr. Bennett, it appears to have 
first flowered under cultivation in the Sydney Botanic Gardens 
in 1871. It also bloomed in the hill gardens at Hakgala in 
Ceylon in 1885, and in the gardens of Mr. Dorien Smith, at 
Tresco Abbey, Scilly, in 1886. | 

PHAJUS COOKSONI X.—The stock of this beautiful hybrid has 
been secured by the Messrs. Sander & Co., of St. Albans, 
where some of the plants are now finely in flower, some of 
ihe spikes being over two feet in height, and as stout both in 
stalk and flower as P. Wallichit. Evidently, Mr. Cookson’s 
latest fine production is a first-rate garden Orchid, as it has 
consistently grown and flowered from the first as freely as one 
need wish, in this respect partaking largely of the nature of 
P.Wallichit. Of the other parent, namely, P. zwberculosus, the 
hybrid appears to have inherited only a large share of its 
beauty without any of its ‘‘miffiness.” As Mr. Sander says, 
we need no longer bother about P. tuberculosus now we pos- 
sess P. Cooksoni. Unluckily, however, the ‘‘we” in this case 
is only Messrs. Sander & Co. 

DENDROBIUM VENUS X.—This beautiful hybrid was raised 
by Mr. N. Cookson trom D. nodtle and D. Falconeri, and flow- 
ered for the first time in May, last year. It is now again in 
flower at St. Albans. The habit of the plant is intermediate 
between the two parents, and it appears to be as free in growth 
as D. nobile. The flowers are as large as the largest D. Fa/- 
coneri, and similar in color, but minus the yellow dise of the 
lip. Altogether, D. Venus is a distinct gain, and is certain to 
take a foremost place among the best hybrid Orchids of arti- 
ficial origin. Mr. Cookson, evidently, does not waste his time 
and skill in operating upon Orchids that cannot produce any- 
thing worth having. He has raised two of the finest hybrids 
yet seen, namely, Phajus Cooksont and this Dendrobium, be- 
sides many other beautiful things. 

HIGH-PRICED ORCHIDS.—A portion of the collection of 
Orchids formed by Mr. Pollett, the well-known horticultural 
printer, was disposed of by auction in London this week, and 
some of the plants realized exceptionally high prices. Among 
them were Odontoglossum crispum, var. Leopardinum,a small 
and not very healthy plant, which sold for 100 guineas; O. 
crispum, var. lilacinum, fetched eighty guineas ; O. elegans, 
thirty-eight guineas; O. excellens, thirty-six guineas, and QO. 
Hallii, var. magnificum, thirty-four guineas. Several other 
varieties of O. crispum sold well; for instance, one called Bon- 
nyanum, for nineteen guineas, Bickleyense for sixteen guineas, 
Pollettianum thirty-seven guineas. Cypripedium Morganie 
realized thirty guineas, C. Schroeder@ seventeen guineas, C. 
leucorrhodum eighteen guineas, and soon. The unusual suc- 
cess of this.sale is attributed largely to the colored illustra- 
tions of the best Odontoglossums printed and circulated along 
with the sale catalogue. Of course, Mr. Pollett’s excellent 
judgment as an Orchid connoisseur, which led to his collect- 
ing only what is best among Orchids, gave buyers confidence. 
Scarcely any of the plants were what would be termed large 
specimens. 

As a set-off against the high prices paid for choice cool 
Orchids I may mention the miserable prices realized by a large 
sale of East Indian Orchids from the collection of the Duke of 
Marlborough at Blenheim, which were disposed of by Messrs. 
Protheroe & Morris a few days ago. Big specimen Vandas, 
Erides, Saccolabiums, Angrzecums, Cypripediums and other 
tropical Orchids were sold for less than the pots containing 
them had cost, and they were good healthy plants, too. A 
democratic acquaintance remarked that buyers were justly 
boycotting a nobleman who had entered into competition with 
the struggling dealer, an allusion to the well-known trading 
character of the Blenheim collection. 

HIPPEASTRUMS.—The collection of these plants in the Chel- 
sea nurseries of Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons is now one of the great 
horticultural attractions in London. A large span-roofed house 
is entirely filled with the plants, and they now carry over three 
thousand scapes of flowers. The effect of these when ex- 
panded is magnificent. Every year brings new and improved 
varieties, the successes of last year being eclipsed by the suc- 
cesses of this. New crosses are made, seeds sown, and the 
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bulbs grown on year after year, so that the thousands of plants 
sold are replaced by a successional lot, and there is never a 
gap. The brilliant results obtained in this field by Messrs. 
Veitch place them a long way ahead of all other breeders and 
growers of Hippeastrums. I have heard it whispered that the 
profits of Hippeastrum culture have proved exceptionally sat- 
isfactory at Chelsea. Apart from their commercial value, 
these plants, when well managed—and, according to Messrs. 
Veitch, few bulbs give less trouble—are almost without a rival 
among in-door bulbous plants. I am told that enterprising 
planters in the West Indies are buying some of the best of 
these plants for extensive cultivation under the favorable con- 
ditions afforded in some of those islands, with a view to sup- 
plying the European and American markets with Hippeas- 
trums by the thousand. 5 
W. Watson. 
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Cultural Department. 
The Reticulated or Sponge-bearing Cucumber. 


NDER the name of “ Luffa,” or ‘Cucumber Sponge,” 
we now import in compressed bales, from Japan and 
Egypt, the reticulated skeletons of two varieties of what 
Ebn Baitar, the Arabian botanist, twelve hundred years ago 
described as the “‘ Luffah,” taking his title from the Egyptian 
name of ‘“ Luff.” Dr. John Veslingius, of Holland, in 1638, in 
writing a work upon the plants of Egypt, as a sequel to that of 
Prospero Alpini, describes, with two engravings, the Cucum- 
ber-plant that now furnishes the commercial Luffa of Egypt, 
under the title of Luffa Arabum, or Cucumis reticulatus 
gyptius. The Japanese and Egyptian commercial varieties 
so closely resemble each other that the pictures of Veslingius, 
which were taken from plants grown by himself, are excellent 
representations of the Japanese Luffa macrocarpa. Had he 
cultivated the Japanese variety, which comes to maturity 
much earlier, he would not have fallen into the error of de- 
scribing the seeds as white instead of black. From a very 
early period the reticulated skeletons of Luffa Arabum were 
used by the Egyptians in their bath-rooms, and it is probable 
that the Japanese did the same with that of the LZ. macrocarpa. 
Sponge-bearing Cucumbers may be found in a large num- 
ber of hot countries, and vary in size from that of a plum to 
three feet in length. In some the skeleton is very thick and 
strong, and capable of being made of use in the household, 
but in the majority the netting is thin and delicate, and can 
only be regarded as a Curiosity. Like ordinary Cucumbers, 
some are edible, and are grown for the table, while others are 
more or less medicinal, and are used as domestic remedies. 
As the reticulation forms at a late period, the Luffa, when of an 
edible sort, can readily be cooked as a vegetable when young ; 
the rank odor of the fruit would be an objection to its use 
with us, but this has not availed much against the tomato. 

But little attention has been paid by botanists, either ancient 
or modern, toward collecting, arranging and describing the 
class of cucumbers which is distinguished by bearing a sub- 
cutaneous or a complete internal skeleton. Under the name 
of Momordica, Cucumis, Pepo and Luffa we may find several 
varieties described in old botanical works, chiefly in Latin, 
Dutch and French; and may also discover that several, as 
the Luffa Petola, L. acutangula, L. 4 gyptica, étc., have been 
very correctly represented by large plates. 

The Luffa is fully entitled to membership in the Cucumber 
family, and is in no sense a Gourd, as it has sometimes been 
called. It is moncecious, having separate staminate and pis- 
tillate flowers, of which the former are much the larger, or 
more conspicuous ; and the leaves much more closely resemble 
in form those of our common cucumber than do manyin Egypt, 
Palestine and India, upon plants producing the best table 
varieties, some of which are much more like Cantaloupe-vines 
than Cucumbers, as we know them. 

My first trial in growing Luffa-seeds was a failure, because I 
made the attempt with a variety that required so long a season 
in which to perfect its net-work, that frost came, even before 
it had begun to form. The fruits grew half a yard in length, 
and the vine was vigorous, but the season required was too 
long for this latitude. My second venture was with the Z. 
macrocarpa of Japan, which produced fully matured fruits in 
five months from the day of planting. This is the best sort to 
grow in a temperate climate, and bears the most symmetrical 
of all the sponge cucumbers; the fibre of the netting is 
‘coarser than that found in the Egyptian variety, and not so 
well adapted for use as a scrubber in bathing. JL. macrocarpa 
bears cucumbers from thirteen to fifteen inches long, and 
some of them are very nearly straight. The vine is a vigorous 
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grower, and, in favorable seasons, bears a fair crop of cucum- 
bers. In very dry weather there will be a scarcity of pistillate 
flowers until after a supply of rain, when they will appear in 
almost every joint. The cucumbers develop rapidly, and, but 
for the slow growth of the vine in the early season, would 
come to maturity in large proportion ; as it is, however, there 
will be’ many fruits that will only be partly grown when frost 
arrests their development. Much time may be saved by hav- 
ing the plants grown a yard or two in height in a greenhouse, 
and then setting them out on the roth of June; as the plant is 
tropical, it will stand the full heat of the sun all day without 
drooping, and grow all the better for it. My best success came 
from planting against a trellis on the south side of a wooden 
building, with an all-day exposure to the sun. 

Next to Z. macrocarpa, the wild Cuban does the best in 
‘Philadelphia, as it comes to maturity early, and grows much 
larger than in its native island. The Egyptian variety grows 
well and sets many fruits; but these are late in maturing, so 
that as yet I have not produced any with black seeds. The 
Petola I have not tested yet; it looks promising in its picture, 
and is one of the few that produce a good reticulation. A 
hybrid between the Japanese and Egyptian varieties might 
readily be produced with a brush, and, theoretically, should be 
finer than the Japanese in its netting, and shorter-seasoned 
than the Egyptian. Hybridization should be produced each 
way between the two parents, and plantings tested with seeds 
from several experiments, as this way of producing new varie- 
ties has much uncertainty in its final results. 

The first Luffa sponges sold in this city were grown from 
Cuban seed ; the second came from Japan, and the third from 
Cairo, in Egypt. Japanese seed were grown in Louisiana be- 
fore there were any sponges of ZL. macrocarpa for sale here, 
and my first stock came from that state. Under the name of 
the Bonnet Gourd and Dishcloth Gourd, this and the Cuban 
Luffa are now well known in several of the southern states, 
although, as I have stated, the name of Gourd is a misnomer. 
Bonnets aresometimes made from the opened sponges, shaped 
out with some woven fabric, but the entire head-covering was 
not produced of the net-work until the large white Luffas of 
Egypt furnished the material for cutting and fitting. 

The Cucumis reticulatus of Egypt is grown in large quanti- 
ties, and has becorne quite an article of commerce, being ex- 
ported mainly to England and Germany, the packages contain- 
ing 1,000 to 1,500 each; but a small proportion of these are 
sponges of the whiteness and quality that indicate a proper 
care in preparation. When a sponge cucumber is dried whole 
the netting is easily separated ; but its fibre will have a brown- 
ish color and wiil have iost much of its tensile strength. 
Naturally, the reticulation is of silvery whiteness, and this can 


only be preserved bya proper method of cleaning itfrom rind, ~ 


seeds and pulp when the cucumber is matured, but still green ; 
and the whole must be done at one operation or the sponge 
will change in color. When a luffa has reached its maturity of 
growth it will be known by its green rind lightening in color 
and becoming more dry; it should then be cut off and hung 
up in the house tor a week or-more until the juice in large 
measure dries out of the rind. The cucumber should then be 
pared and the cap at the lower end removed, which will open 
the seed channels ; it should then be kneaded and squeezed 
under a large pan of hot water until the seeds and pulp are 
washed out. When fully ripe the seeds are jet black, and will 
number from 400 to 600 in very large fruits. When the reticu- 
lated skeleton has been well cleaned, hang it up on a pin-hook 
and string to dry in-doors, when it should become of silvery 
whiteness and weigh three-quarters of an ounce to an ounce. 

By exposure to the air, even when kept in darkness, the 
whitest luffa-sponges gradually change to a light orange-yel- 
low. This color is largely soluble in hot water with soap, and 
much of it may be washed out, leaving the fluid of a decidedly 
yellow tint and the sponge much ligbter in color. Sponges in 
frequent use become of a light grayish white tint and slowly 
weaken in fibre, particularly in the outer or circular layer, 
which is not so tough as the internal longitudinal one. The 
sponges are quite durable when compared with those obtained 
from the sea, and are odorless when well washed; no fabric 
when wet has as decided an effect as a rubefacient upon the 
skin, and care must be taken that it does not take too deepa 
hold where the surface is young and tender. For delicate 
skins and children the immature skeletons should be selected, 
or the small end of the mature ones, which is much finer in 
fibre than the base. 

My record of varieties in the Cucumts reticulatus amounts to 
twenty, and these belong to Japan, Moluccas, China, India, 
Africa, Spain, Cuba, Brazil and Mexico. The tests thus far 
made go to show that but very few of the varieties will perfect 
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fruit in this latitude, and that it is useless to grow the 
others, except for ornament or curiosity. The Macrocarpa 
stands at the head of the list, asit has been repeatedly grown ; 
the Acutangula, as a curiosity, grows equally well; the Cuban 
comes to perfection ; and by starting under glass, the Egyp- 
tian may likewise; the Petola and Mexicana are yet to be 
tested in a favorable season. Some others have grown well, 
but the character of the cucumbers does not make their propa- 
gation desirable. 

The plants designated are quite ornamental and interesting, 
with their beautiful leaves, large staminate flowers and hang- 
ing fruits, borne sometimes as high as a second-story veranda. 
The Egyptian flower is about four inches in diameter, and 
others are nearly as large. The staminate-buds grow in 
bunches and bloom singly, so that the vines are constantly in 
flower; all of the blossoms are a bright yellow. The pistil of 
the productive flower develops into the point of the cucum- 
ber, and the long ovary into the fruit, the sepals of the blos- 
som long remaining attached.—Dr. R. P. Harris before the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 


Some Early Native Flowers. 


MONG the first of our wild flowers to bloom are two which 
are somewhat similar. One the Wind Flower (Anemone 
nemorosa), the other the little Rue Anemone (Anemonella 
thalictroides). So far as their individual attractiveness is 
concerned it would be hard to choose between them. Both 
are charming little plants, with white or pinkish flowers about 
an inch wide, the former ranging rather further to the north 
than the latter. In transplanting, the latter is much the easier 
to manage, and, if taken up at almost any season, it will thrive 
in any ordinary soil. The Wind Flower demands more care, 
preparation of soil, and is most safely moved in late summer 
or early autumn. It needs more time to become established 
than the Rue Anemone. ‘The best soil for such a plant is the 
one as nearly as possible like that which it naturally selects, 
namely, a dry loam. When this is not at command a com- 
pound of sand, leaf-mold and clay, in about equal parts, well 
placed under and around its roots, is a good substitute. 

Our two Hepaticas (the one with round, and the other with 
sharp-lobed leaves) have long been appreciated abroad. The 
first has a variety of tints, from a blue or purple to almost 
pure white. The other has about the same variety of color, 
with the addition of pink. Well-established clumps of them 
in a thinly shaded situation make a display of early bloom 
which can hardly be excelled by any plants of their season. 
They like a clay loam with a moderate amount of well-decayed 
barn-yard manure mixed with it. The flowers will be much 
more satisfactory in thin shade than in the open sun orina 
dense shade, though the plant will do fairly well in either. 
They may be transplanted at almost any season, vet it takes 
time for them to become well-rooted, and fairly at home. 

The Dog’s-tooth Violets, or Adders’ Tongues, as they are 
often called—a term which, I believe, is more common in 
New England than in the west—are all early bloomers, and, 
with the several species and varieties from the Pacific coast, 
one or two from the south, our eastern yellow Erythrontum 
Americanum and the white one (Z£. a/bidum), we liave a fine 
representation of natives in this genus. They are always wel- 
come harbingers of spring, not only because they are early, 
but because they have attractive flowers and foliage. £. 
Flendersoni, with its purple and yellow flowers, is probably 
the most showy of them all, but others from our west 
coast, such as &. Smithit, E. citrinum and £. giganteum, 
are also very attractive when in flower. From Texas we 
have a near relative to the white Dog’s-tooth Violet, £. 
albidum, var. coloratwm, which is quite hardy in New Eng- 
land, and is a much better bloomer that the typical plant. Its 
flowers have a purplish tinge. The proportion of flower- 
bearing bulbs of £. Americanum and £. albidum, even in 
their native haunts, is often very small, and in cultivation it 
usually grows more so, especially with the latter. In taking 
up the bulbs of these species I have noticed that the largest, 
which are usually the flowering bulbs, are generally at the 
greatest depth, often ten inches below the surface, and I be- 
lieve that this is why, in cultivation, they are so inclined to 
divide up into offsets, one large flowering bulb making several 
smaller ones which do not bloom the second year. I have, 
in one or two instances, noticed that deeply planted bulbs 
were less inclined to divide up in this way than shallower set 
ones, and I think this habit may be partially overcome by deep 
planting. The best season for transplanting Dog’s-tooth 


Violets is after their leaves begin to turn yellow. 
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Twelve species and five varieties of Trilliums are native to 
North America, all early bloomers, and each having special 
merits to give it interest in any collection. Some of the more 
showy, such as one would select for an early bed, if the entire 
list were not used, are 7. nivale, T. grandifiorum, T. sessile, 
var. Californicum, all with white flowers; Z. sessz/e, with dull 
purple flowers, but having very large, handsome and durable 
foliage, and 7. stylosum, with pinkish white flowers. The 
white-flowered variety of the purple Trillium is also hand- 
some. These are all easy of culture. The Painted Trillium 
(Z. erythrocarpum) should be added as one of the finest, but it 
is the most difficult to grow, requiring deep planting, excellent 
drainage, and a light soil rich in leaf-mold. 

The Spreading Globe Flower (Zvollius laxius), with its abun- 
dance of creamy or greenish yellow flowers, should not be for- 
gotten among the early bloomers. It gives variety of color, 
and the large flowers continue for a long time. It is quite 
desirable for a thinly shaded situation. 

The Virginia Cowslip (Mertensia Virginica), with its hand- 
some panicle of pale blue flowers and its rich dark green foli- 
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appear in early summer, six to nine in a cluster, at the top of 
a Spathaceous scape which equals the leaves in length. The 
perianth differs from that of a large Snowdrop in having all 
the white, green-tipped segments of equal length. 

L. autumnale, the Autumnal Snowflake, is an elegant little 
plant, which, unfortunately, requires the protection of a 
slightly heated greenhouse or frame during the winters of this 
region, but it will doubtless prove quite hardy in more favored 
parts of the country. The oblong bulb supports three or four 
linear-acuminate leaves, about three inches in length, which 
usually appear, when the reddish scape has already 
attained its full dimensions, early in autumn. The flowers, 
usually borne two on each scape, are nearly half an inch in 
diameter, of similar form to those of Z. @stivum and white in 
color, with a profuse display of deep rose around the base. 
The beauty of its tiny blossoms, combined with its free-flower- 
ing propensity, would render ZL. autumnale a very desirable 
addition to any garden in which it could be safely trusted. It 
is native on the sand-hills of Algiers, Spain and Portugal, and 
was introduced to cultivation from the latter country in 1629. 


Fig. 36.—The Gardens at Monte Carlo.—See page 194. 


age, and the so-called American Cowslip, or Giant Cyclamen 
(Dodecatheon Meadia), with rose-colored or nearly white flow- 
ers, are both early and attractive species, requiring no special 
treatment beyond a rich soil and ordinary culture. 

F. Hf. Hlorsford. 


Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Snowflakes. 


OP BES plants belong to the genus Leucoium of the Amary/- 
lidace@, a name derived from two Greek words signifying 
white Violet; and their fragrance is almost as strong and 
sweet, while the common name indicates their general 
resemblance to the Snowdrop. 

The genus comprises some eight or nine species of bulbous 
plants, including those formerly known under the genera, 
Acis and Erinosma, only two or three of which, however, are 
worthy of general attention. The Summer Snowflake (ZL. 
@stivum) is one of the best. It is a native of southern and 
central Europe, and has been found as far north as the south 
of England. This plant is perfectly hardy in Massachusetts. 
It attains a height of from eighteen inches to twenty-four 
inches. The bulb is comparatively small and roundish ; the 
leaves narrow and bluntly pointed. The fragrant, drooping, 
campanulate flowers are three-fourths of an inch wide, and 


effective when planted in large masses. 


Still more attractive than either of the above species is Z. 
vernumt, the Spring Snowflake; it is the best of the genus, 
though ‘hardly of such vigorous constitution as Z. estivum. 
The flowering season opens from two to four weeks later than 
that of the earliest Snowdrops; but it is much larger, and 
is, among spring-flowering plants, the gem of all the garden.. 


~Itis from nine to twelve inches high; bulb oval; leaves six 


inches long by half an inch wide, obtuse; scape bearing one 
or two flowers an inch wide, but otherwise like those of Z. 
@stivum. It is a native of moist, shady localities in many parts 
of central Europe, and was cultivated as early as 1596. A va- 
riety of this plant, generally named L. Carpathicum or L. bifio= 
rum in gardens, is distinguishable from the species in the 
very frequent occurrence of two-flowered scapes, and in the 
divisions of the flowers being tipped with yellow. It was in- 
troduced into England from the Carpathian Mountains in 1816. 
The plant is quite as pleasing as ZL. vernum, and it blooms 
somewhat later. 

The Spring and Summer Snowflakes like good soil, partial 
shade, and a moist rather than dry situation. They are most 
Once planted, the 
latter may be left to shift for itself, but the less sturdy charac- 
ter of ZL. vernum and variety renders an occasional inspection 
of their bulbs a necessity. ZL. awtumnale should be planted in 
pots, using sandy loam, where the winters are too severe to 
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permit of its exposure, and placed under cover until spring, 
when the pots may be plunged in a dry sunny position, such 
as is found in the elevated portions of arock garden. Remove 
it to the greenhouse, or other place of security, again before 
frost, and propagate by separating the bulbs after the comple- 
tion of growth. WI Barker. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Palms. 


eb is a good time for repotting most Palms, except where 

a shift was given late in the fall, and even in such case 
the plants would be benefited by the removal of some of the 
surface soil and the application of a top-dressing of fresh 
compost. Some judgment is required even in the simple 
operation of potting. For instance, if the rapid growth of 
young plants is desired, the compost should be made rather 
light and rich by the liberal use of peat and old manure, a very 
satisfactory fertilizer, and one in good condition for potting, 
being the spent manure from an old hot-bed. When such 
manure is used it may be added to the potting-soil in the 
proportion of one-fourth of the whole .mass. For plants 
almost large enough for their quarters the soil may be 
heavier and poorer, the deficiency of plant-food being made 
up with an occasional dose of liquid manure, which will serve 
to keep up the color of the foliage. 

Light-rooting Palms, such as Cocos Weddeliana, Latania 
aurea, L. glaucophylla and some others, grow best in a soil 
largely composed of peat and sand, but, for a majority of the 
strong-growing kinds, a good loam, well enriched, will be 
sufficient. The drainage of the pots should always allow the 
free escape of surplus water, but, to secure this, a few crocks, 
properly placed, concave side down, will do more good than 
a handful that are thrown into the pot indiscriminately. The 
question whether firm or light potting is better for plants of this 
class can hardly be answered directly, for much depends on 
the character of the soil used, but moderately firm potting is 
usually good practice, although it must be borne in mind that 
the coarser the roots the more loose should be the soil, within 
a reasonable degree. ° 

Some attention should now be paid to shading the houses, 
else some of the tender species will suffer, and as the growing 
season for most of the vegetable world comes on, new vigor 
seems to possess the various insect pests to which Palms are 
subject. The worst among these are the numerous varieties 
of scale, all of which are troublesome and are best dealt with 
by careful washing. Red Spider may be eradicated by 
thorough syringing, and Thrips by sponging with tobacco 
solution or by fumigation. Mealy Bug may be more easily dis- 
posed of than some of the varieties of scale, and in the same 
manner. 

Most Palms enjoy thorough watering, and as more active 
growth takes place, a copious supply will be required by all 
well-rooted specimens. In case some particular specimen 
does not make satisfactory progress, owing to an unhealthy 
condition of the roots, it may be improved by washing out the 
roots and then repotting in as smalla pot as possible. This 
treatment is, however, only recommended for plants of espe- 
cial value, as the various species that are in common use are 
so readily and cheaply obtained that it does not pay to nurse 
unhealthy ones. 

The species to which reference has been made above are 
notably handsome ones, Cocos Weddeliana being’the most use- 
ful dwarf Palm that has been introduced to our gardens. 

Holmesburg, Pa. W. H. Taplin. 


Orchid Notes. 


ARPOPHYLLUM GIGANTEUM.—F lowers are the attraction of 
most Orchids, but in the subject of this note these are supple- 
mented by foliage of pleasing form and color. The massive 
spikes develop flowers profusely, and they keep in good con- 
dition about two weeks if the plant is kept in a cool, shaded 
house during the flowering period. It is a nativeof Guatemala 
and Mexico, and has been grown in England as an exhibition 
plant for many years past. The slender pseudo-bulbs, from 
eight to twelve inches high, bear at the topasingle coriaceous 
leaf, from eighteen to twenty-four inches long by two inches 
wide, pointed, dark green, and elegantly arched. The spike is 
boldly erect, and emerges from a brown sheath, from four to 
six inches long, and beyond it the spike is some twelve inches 
long. The flowers are half an inch long by one-fourth of an 
inch wide, and closely packed on the portion of the scape 
above the sheath, as many as 150 having been counted on a 
space measuring five inches. They are not particularly inter- 
esting individually, but in the aggregate they form an attractive 
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cluster, in which a reddish purple color, deepest in the lip, 
prevails. This plant is found growing on trees at a consider- 
able elevation, and on this account it will not require a great 
amount of heat, a maximum temperature of eighty degrees 
during the growing season, with one of sixty degrees when the 
plant is at rest, proving sufficiently high. It requires plenty of 
light, a position close to the glass, and when in an active state 
a plentiful supply of water. The new growths appear simul- 
taneously with the spikes any time between March and May, 
and they are often seriously injured by keeping the plants dry 
at that time in order to accelerate the development of flowers. 
The plant succeeds well in a basket, and it should not be 
allowed to shrivel with dryness, even after the completion of 
growth. 

CATTLEYA AMETHYSTOGLOSSA.—The last flowers of this 
gorgeous Cattleya faded with the month of March, after having 
preserved their richness of color about four weeks. The plant 
is of striking appearance, and attains a height of some three 
feet. The erect scape protrudes from a greenish white sheath 
at the summit of the pseudo-bulb; it is scarcely more than 
twelve inches high, and two-thirds of its length is enveloped 
in the sheath, the flowers—twelve to fourteen in number, and 
each from three to five inches across—being arranged around 
the exposed portion. The oblong and pointed sepals are lilac- 
tinged, white, profusely spotted with rose; the petals are 
broader, rounded at the tip, and, with larger blotches of rose, 
similar to the sepals in color. The lip is deep purple, with 
numerous lines of a still darker shade. A number of these 
dense clusters give the plant a grand appearance, and the 
develop freely under easy treatment. The heavy head of the 
plant, as compared with its base, at once suggests a pot as the 
most convenient receptacle for its roots. Its side and bottom 
should be well perforated. The plant might also be grown in 
a basket, but unless this were exceptionally deep, and afford- 
ing much surface for the clinging roots, the gain would be 
more than counterbalanced by the plant’s liability to topple 
unless supported. A mixture consisting of fibrous peat, char- 
coal and crocks, with a good coating of sphagnum, suits this 
plant very well. A stove temperature and a moist condition 
about the roots and in the atmosphere are needed during 
growth; heat and moisture should be somewhat reduced 
when growth has been completed. The plant should be kept 
as near the light as possible at all seasons, but sunshine should 


be excluded during the growing period. 
Cambridge, Mass. MM. Barker. 


Transplanting Hardy Ferns.—Spring is, no doubt, the best 
season for transplanting hardy Ferns, especially when the 
work is done in early spring. It too often happens that the 
transplanting is put off until the young and tender fronds have 
well started or are half-grown, and then itis next to impossible 
to handle them without injury. After this stage of growth has 
been reached the transplanting had better be deferred until 
thefronds mature, and then cut them back one-half or one-third 
before removal. Some species, like the Climbing Fern (Ly- 
godium palmatum), do not transplant wellin autumn, and seem 
to require spring planting. The growing points or buds of 
the Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum pedatum) are extremely 
tender and brittle at any time in spring, and when they are 
packed for shipping great care is needed, or the plants will 
fail. Few plants pay more richly for the labor spent on them 
than the hardy Ferns, for, unlike most flowering plants which 
are attractive only in their flowering season, Ferns are a 
delight the whole season through. And then they can be put 
away in the shade, where other plants would not live. Many 
a dark, not to say an untidy, corner about American homes 
might be made attractive, and even beautiful, if planted with 
hardy Ferns and other shade-loving plants. 

St. Louis. Jef, 


Decay Spots upon Leaves.—Plants with large leaves are often 
much disfigured by blotches that appear at any place upon the 
foliage. The cause of these spots is sometimes not easy to 
determine. An otherwise perfectly healthy Calla-leaf may 
have a brown spot an inch long and a half-inch wide near its 
centre, and with no apparent reason for its existence. The 
probabilities are, however, that some days before a withered 
blossom of a plant above it fell upon the leaf, and, remaining 
there for a time, began to decay. Soon after, the force of the 
water from the hose drove the blossom off, but not until it 
had left the seeds of decay in the leaf. In other words, the 
fungus, usually a species of Botrytis, while flourishing upon 
the rich succulent substance of the blossom, sent its threads 
into the leaf below and began the decay that finally ruined the 
leaf. The Botrytis fungus is not usually accused of making 
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its attacks in a direct manner upon living tissue, but it does 
not hesitate to pass from the dead to the living when condi- 
' tions favor it. In other words, the Calla-leaf is safe against the 
attack of the spores of the Botrytis, but when the vigorous fila- 
ments of well-established plants present themselves the resist- 
ing power is not sufficient to overcome them. If we had found 
the remains of the blossom in the centre of the dead blotch it 
would have been natural to ascribe the cause to the flower or 
the fungus it harbored, but in many instances the leaf black- 
ens without any apparent cause. Nevertheless the cause re- 
mains the same, for the source of contamination had been 
removed before the decay in the leaf had become perceptible. 
The practical conclusion is, that no opportunity be given these 
half-way parasitic fungi to gain an entrance to healthy plants. 
The gardener knows how important it is to keep all dead 
leaves and decaying blossoms from contact with the healthy 
parts. Neatness as well as health demands that the living be 
kept apart from the dead. 
18%, 10), def, 
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Notes from Passaic. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—‘‘ American trees for American gardens,” enthusiasti- 
cally exclaimed a friend while making a tour through the 
ranges of the Blue Ridge, where is to be found such a variety 
of handsome trees and shrubs, only partly appreciated by our 
planters. Very much the same enthusiasm for American 
flowers moved me a few days since as I strolled through the 
hill-side garden of Messrs. H. Meyer & Co.’s Passaic Nursery 
and found many of our native plants well*®established and in 
bloom. Skortia galacifolia, in flower there, needs no intro- 
duction to the readers of GARDEN AND FOREST, but it cannot 
be too often told that this plant is one of the choicest of our 
native flora. Entirely hardy in this’latitude, with beautifully 
colored firm, persistent foliage and dwarf habit, add to these 
charming fair-sized flowers, bell-shaped, with graceful curves, 
petals white, with the most dainty rosy flush borne on pink 
peduncles, you have a plant to excite enthusiasm. A mass of 
this gives distinction to the choicest border, and it will flour- 
ish, which is a merit not possessed by all Alpines. 7Zrzl/ium 
grandifiorum, T. stylosum and T. pusillum were well in bloom 
and happy in the not too dense shade. Erythroniums are now 
at their verybest, with their beautiful maculated leaves and grace- 
ful fowers—among them the yellow ‘ Dog’s-tooth Violet” (Z. 
Americanum), E. grandifiorum and £. giganteum. The white 

‘flowers of Dicentra cucullaria were just showing above the 
daintily cutleaves, while D. eximiashowed racemes of red above 
its attractive foliage. If Hepaticas and Sanguinarias were rare 
flowers perhaps they would be appreciated by us as their 
beauty deserves, but looking through this hill-side garden 
and noting the dainty beauties in bloom, and Cypripediums, 
Sarracenians and others just pushing, and thinking of the suc- 
cession of native flowers unmatched in their various seasons, 
the thought was forced on me that we do not appreciate our 
own treasures. Our hardy plantsmen, however, are finding a 
larger demand for native plants, and they are a feature in most 
nurseries. It is curious, though, that if seeds of any but the 
most common native plants are desired they must be ordered 
from abroad. 

In the more open part of the nursery I noticed good breadths 
of Aubrietias in full bloom—A. Gre@ca, A. deltoidea and A. 
macrostyla, the last distinctly the best of the purple varieties, 
and making a fine mat. A. Letchtlint may be a break toward 
the red, but its dull red flowers are of a color which can be 
spared from the garden. 

Mertensia Virginica (Lungwort) was showing its gracefully 
drooping flowers ; a most valuable plant in not tog conspicu- 
ous a position. Hellebores are still in full bloom, 7%. z¢ger in 
varieties and A. orientalis, both untouched by the severe 
winter. Saxifraga cordifolia is opening its rose-colored 
flowers, and is one of the best of the section, but its broad 
leaves sometimes suffer in hard winters. It will well repay 
protection. I think it has before been noted that Doronicums 
are the best early-flowering, large yellow composites. Here 
D. Clusit, D. plantigeneum excelsum and the variety Harpur 
Crewe were in bloom. The latter seems a good form of D. 
plantigeneum excelsum (and thename is much easier). D. Clusiz 
is very similar in form, but its finely cut petals are slightly 
recurved. But space forbids my mentioning all the blooming 
plants, and I can only note Avrabis alpina variegata, with 
flowers like the type, but with white variegated foliage. Great 
breadths of Narcissi, such as Pallidus Praecox, Golden Spur, 
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Henry Irving and Sir Watkin, give the principal effect of color 
at this early season. 

I noted Heuchera sanguinea in the open, strong and vigor- 
ous, and only the lower leaves scorched. Evidently this plant 
may be considered reliably hardy. 

Elizabeth, N. J. G. 


Botanical Nomenclature. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—In No. 162 of GARDEN AND ForREST (vol. iv., pp. 165, 
166), Mr. George B. Sudworth, of the Forestry Division, United 
States Department of Agriculture, discusses the use of bino- 
mials composed of specific names identical with generic, 
brought about by the rigid adherence to thé rule of maintain- 
ing the oldest specific name, and records himself as in favor 
of the practice. He alludes to its non-acceptance in my ‘Cata- 
logue of the Plants of New Jersey,” but expresses the supposi- 
tion that I had good reasons for not using it there. He is in 
error. I had no good reasons. I was deterred from accept- 
ing the well-known practice of zodlogists from simple con- 
servatism. 

When, in 1887, the committee of the Torrey Botanical Club 
which was appointed to issue the ‘Catalogue of Anthophyta 
and Pteridophyta growing within one hundred miles of New 
York,” decided on taking the stand of maintaining original 
specific or varietal names, it was well aware of the revolution 
which such a measure would suggest, and had no idea as to 
the measure of support which such a suggestion would re- 
ceive. Up to that time Professor Greene and myself were the 
only American botanists, I believe, who had recorded them- 
selves in favor of the practice, and the committee deemed it 
wisest to await the result of its work before going further, de- 
ciding to throw out generic names identical with specific, and 
not to take up a considerable number of genera whose claim 
to priority was perfectly well known. In my New Jersey cata- 
logue the nomenclature of the Hundred-mile Catalogue was 
closely followed, from my being governed by the same con- 
siderations of conservatism. However, now that the desired 
change of opinion, which we have ever since attempted to in- 
fluence through the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, has 
been brought about, and, as Mr. Sudworth remarks, “nearly 
all botanists are thoroughly in unison with the present vigor- 
ous movement to place botanical nomenclature on a firm 
footing,’ I am heartily in favor of the practice he approves. 
But I would now favor going considerably further toward the 
methods of the ornithologists, so far, indeed, as to practically 
accept most of their ‘‘Code of Nomenclature.” I would write 
Magnolia fetida (L.), not Magnolia fetida, Sargent; Hicoria 
minima (Marsh), not Aicorta minima (Marsh), Britton; Catalpa 
Catalpa (L.), not Catalpa Catalpa (L.), Sudworth. In other 
words, I would quote the original author of the name, and 
leave the author of the binomial to be brought out in the 
synonymy of the species, by means of a check-list or other 
compilation. This has the advantage of doing away with the 
double citation and eliminating all personal considerations in 
the publication of new binomials. 

And there is another exceedingly good rule of the ornitholo- 
gists which I may remark on here. It is to the effect thata 
generic name or binomial once used in description is unavail- 
able for use for any other genus orspecies, even if it be shown - 
to beasynonym. ‘Once a synonym, always a synonym,” is 
a terse and very useful motto, which prevents many trouble- 


some complications. : 
Columbia College, N. Y. NV. L. Britton. 


Insect Lime, Nevertheless. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Allow me to make a rejoinder to both Mr. Smith’s and 
Mr. Jack’s exceptions to the application of insect lime. 

I appreciate Mr. Smith’s warning not to turn a good remedy 
into a quack medicine, to be used “‘against all ills,” but I must 
warn him in turn not to diagnose too hastily. There are two 
points he overlooks—first, that we do not expect our police to 
catch all the thieves, that a reduction only, and not extirpa- 
tion, is attainable by all our remedies ; and, secondly, that be- 
sides the biotic phases of insect life, accidental conditions 
must also be considered in devising means of protection. 
Now, while there may not be any voluntary wandering ob- 
served in the Tussock moth and Bag worm, as there is with 
the Gypsy moth, and, to some extent at least, with the Web 
worm, Mr. Smith, in myopinion, does not appreciate suffi- 
ciently the services of wind and rain in downing the larve. 
By these agencies they are thrown to the ground, probably 
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more than once during the season, and they return, of course, 
to their food-supply. 

During the past few years the trees in the parks and streets 
of Washington have suffered severely from the ravages of the 
Fall-web worm, Tussock moth and Maple worm, and any one 
who has observed the countless numbers of caterpillars 
thrown down by rain-storms and winds, besides those which 
migrate voluntarily, re-ascending the trees, will not doubt that 
preventing this ascent would have a marked effect. Total 
defoliation would, no doubt, be prevented in many instances, 
and partial disfiguration at least retarded. The “ lime-band” 
furnishes a cheap, simple, effective barrier. It is in prevent. 
ing the ascent, Mr. Jack will notice, not the descent, that the 
“lime-band” becomes valuable, since the Fall-web worms, 
“both old and young, drop themselves to the ground without 
spinning when disturbed or sorely pressed for food. 

Mr. Smith says that this remedy ‘‘does not begin to com- 
pare in effectiveness with winter collecting and destruction of 
egg-masses.” This assertion could only be made after proper 
comparative experiment. Not only has the winter collecting 
of the pupa—as I know from personal unpleasant recollections 
—and the destruction of egg-masses by crushing been prac- 
ticed against the European congener of the Tussock moth by 
the forest-administrations of Germany, and that on a large 
scale, but the latter method has been improved by using oils, 
tar, and, still better, ‘insect lime,” to cover the egg-masses, 
which is a more radical measure, as it is not liable to miss or 
throw to the ground as many eggs as is done in crushing. 

The only experiment with “lime-bands” against this pest, 
which was made in a Prussian forest-district (because the 
above methods have not yet proved satisfactory), under the 
direction of the well-known entomologist, Dr. Altum, has re- 
mained incomplete. It showed, however, that a considerably 
larger number of larve was captured by the bands than the 
previous counting of the eggs would have led to expect, and 
that the defoliation on the treated Beech-growth took place at 
least five weeks later than in the neighboring unprotected 
growth, an effect which may be considered highly satisfactory. 
This was during a widespread attack of Orgyta pudibunda, 
when the remedies must be applied over large areas to be 
effective. 

My contention, however, was, in the main, for the applica- 
tion of this remedy, in case of the Gypsy moth, in the same 
manner in which it has been found effective in its native 
home. 

I would also take occasion again to point out to our 
economic entomologists, that insect fighting is done on a very 
large scale by the forest-administrations of Europe, and that 
it would be worth their while to study the methods practiced 
there more closely, and profit from experience dearly bought 


buyethers. B. E. Fernow. 


Forestry Division, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington. 


The Sugar Maple in Flower. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir,—In speaking of the Sugar Maple in your issue of April 
15th you say that ‘‘a tree in full flower when standing in the 
sunshine seems to be enveloped with a luminous mist, and is 
an object of striking beauty.” This peculiar appearance of the 
Sugar Maple does not occur in this region every year, but just 
now this tree is unusually conspicuous. This is perhaps 
due to the fact that the flowers pushed out very rapidly during 
three very warm days, while the leaves are as yet hardly to be 
seen. These flowers hang in clusters from every bud, some- 
times aS many as twenty in an umbel, and on slender pedicels 
three inches long. The stems as well as the flowers are almost 
straw-color, and owing to their great abundance the tree is 
completely enveloped with these swaying tassels. No other 
trees are in leaf except an occasional Willow or Aspen, so that 
the Maples stand out from the bare forests and the fields, 
which scarcely begin to show the grass, in very striking relief. 
Individual trees can be distinguished at a distance of two or 
three miles, and are certainly much more conspicuous than 
usual. I only remember to have witnessed such a display but 
once before in a dozen years. 

I should like to hear some satisfactory explanation of this 
noteworthy difference in the aspect of the Sugar Maple at this 
season in different years. Is it simply that the flowers are 
more abundant, or do they come out more slowly some years, 
so as to be partially hidden by the foliage, or do they open 
much earlier in certain years and make so striking a display 
because there are no other trees in flower or leaf to attract 
attention ? Re 


Morristown, N. J. 
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Periodical Literature. 


Lindenia. Iconography of Orchids, conducted by J. Linden, 
Lucien Linden, Em. Rodigas and R. A. Rolfe. American edi- 
tion, Brussels, 1891. 

We have received the first two numbers of the American 
edition of this sumptuous Belgian publication which has now 
been appearing during the last six years under the editorship 
of Mr. Lucius Linden, the son of the well-known botanical col- 
lector who is honored in the title. The literature of Orchids 
is singular in the considerable number of handsomely illus- 
trated and therefore expensive works specially devoted to 
them, published by commercial firms engaged in the propa- 
gation and sale of these plants. At the present time Reichen- 
bachia and Williams’ Orchid Album in England, and Lindenia 
in Belgium, all with magnificently colored plates, strive to lay 
before the Orchid lovers of Europe and of America all that is 
new, rare and interesting in these plants. Lindenia is a worthy 
rival of its English competitors. 

The American edition has been undertaken, the editor tells 
us in his introduction, “at the request of numerous amateurs 
of Orchids, who regret that they are not able to profit com- 
pletely by a work written in the French language.” The 
American edition is to be ‘carried on in exactly the same way 
as has the French edition during the last six years, in which 
264 species or varieties have already been figured ; appearing 
regularly every month, seeking the accomplishment of the 
same programme, with the co-operation of the same contrib- 
utors, and the same artists who have hitherto received the 
favorable sympathies of the public.” 

The first figure (No. 265 of the French edition) is devoted to 
the beautiful new Cattleya Rex, a plant which is just now ex- 
citing in the highest degree the imagination of the lovers of 
Orchids, and as an example of the character of the informa- 
tion Lindenia is intended to convey, we shall quote at some 
length what it says of this plant: 

“The Cattleya of which we give to-day the representation 
has been known to M. J. Linden for fifty years, but it was only 
at the end of last year that it was sent to Europe. 

“Originally discovered by M. J. Linden during his travels in 
South America, it was met with again, thirty years later, by 
Wallis, who proclaimed it the most beautiful of Cattleyas, but 
he did not succeed in sending living plants to Europe. Twenty 
years after this second discovery, one of the collectors whom 
M. Linden had sent to search for it diligently, succeeded at 
last in obtaining it, and sent some plants in good condition to 
Brussels. 

“The great difficulty of this search arose especially from the 
fact that the plant has not, as have Orchids in general, a cen- 
tral district, a place where it may be found in quantity. Also, 
one of the collectors of Messrs. Linden spent a whole year in 
the same locality (which it is not yet possible for us to divulge) 
without seeing or collecting more than thirty plants of this 
Cattleya during this long period. 

““The country in which it grows is, moreover, one of the 
least accessible in South America, and the journey across the 
mountains, among rugged rocks, sometimes cut naturally in 
nearly vertical steps, without even an indicated path, without 
any base of operations, in the midst of difficulties without 
number, entail the loss of considerable time, and frequently 
the life of the plants collected with so much trouble. One 
can form an idea of the difficulties encountered when it is 
stated that not only the plants but also the collectors them- 
selves have to be carried for several days on the backs of the 
Indians. 

“These persistent efforts were amply compensated for when 
one of the plants imported produced in December last a raceme 
of its splendid flowers, of which we now publish a representa- 
tion. Seldom has the appearance of a new Orchid made an 
equally striking impression on the beholder, and yet the flow- 
ers were produced on an unmatured growth, and had not 
attained their natural dimensions. We may affirm that those 
which will appear this year will be sensibly larger than those 
represented on our plate. As to color, we do not think it pos- 
sible to surpass them in beauty. Throughout the whole 
Orchid family there exist but few gems comparable to the 
labellum of this species, in which the purple combined with 
gold is modified into a crimson of the hue of Spanish wine, 
and the marblings and the veins are of an exquisite elegance.” 

Cultivators of Orchids will certainly have good reason to 
complain that the information with regard to the practical 
details of cultivation, which they have a right to expect in a 
work of this character, is either omitted entirely or is so very 
meagre as to be of little practical value. The plates are gen- 
erally well drawn and very beautifully printed, but the appear- 
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ance of the book, from the artistic point of view, is sadly 
marred by the brightred line which surrounds the page of text. 

It may be a convenience to our readers to know that Mon- 
sieur Linden’s address is 100 Rue Belliard, Brussels, and that 
Lindenia can also be procured from all the principal booksell- 
ers of the United States. 


Notes. 


In a report on Forage Grasses, just issued by the Mississippi 
Experiment Station, Japan Clover is said to yield on rich land 
from two to three tons of hay to the acre of as good quality as 
the best Clover hay. 


According to the Census Bulletin on Truck Farming, the 
season at which a given vegetable reaches a marketable size 
advances northward along the Atlantic coast at the rate of 
about thirteen miles a day. 


The second annual banquet given by the trustees of the 
Missouri Botanic Garden in honor of Henry Shaw, the founder 
of the Missouri Botanic Garden and the Shaw School of Bot- 
any in St. Louis, will be held in that city on Thursday, the 21st 
of May. 


The census returns show that the average melon-fields of 
the southern Atlantic states yield 400 salable melons to the 
acre. Twelve hundred of these will load a car, which will sell 
in the north for from $150 to $275, which leaves a net return of 
from nothing up to $150 an acre. 


The Third Report of the California State Board of Forestry, 
which has been noticed in these columns, can be secured 
from Mr. J. C. Lemmon, of Oakland, California, by remitting 
ten cents a copy to cover expenses. The previous report, 
which relates principally to the Pines of the Pacific slope, can 
be obtained in the same way of Mr. Lemmon. 


The lllustrirte Gartenzeitung, of Vienna, under the title of 
“New Roses for 1891,” publishes a list of eighty-seven varie- 
ties, produced by thirty horticulturists. Five varieties are of 
American origin: Golden Gate, Henry M. Stanley, Maud 
Little, Mrs. Jessie Fremont and Pearl River, all announced by 
Messrs. Dingee and Conard, of West Grove, Pennsylvania. 


One of the most curious plants in Europe was a Birch-tree 
which for about eighty years grew vigorously on top of the 
unfinished tower of St. Stephen’s Church, in Vienna. When, 
in recent years, the work of completing this tower was begun, 
the tree was transplanted into the Rath-haus Park, but, in spite 
of the most careful tending, it died about three years ago. 


The office of Commissioner of Forests has been abolished 
in Colorado. Since this state has been hitherto supposed to 
take a more enlightened view of the value of her forests than 
some others, the determination to dispense with any officer 
whose duty it was to give special attention to this interest is a 
surprise, and, at this distance, seems like a step backward. 


It is about forty years since the Weigelia was first introduced 
into European gardens from China. German catalogues now 
note between thirty and forty varieties, most of which have 
pink or pale crimson flowers, although, in one or two, the 
flowers are darker crimson, and in about half a dozen are 
pure white. A few varieties have also been grown with leaves 
streaked with yellow or white. 


From the interesting address on the Sponge-bearing Cucum- 
ber, of which we have quoted the greater portion in another 
column, we learn that Herr E. Dammann, of San Giovanni-a- 
Teduccio, near Naples, has for years been hunting the world 
for seeds of the Luffa, which he has cultivated as a seedsman, 
and that he has secured varieties which are of great interest 
to botanical collectors. By exchanging with Herr Dammann, 
Dr. Harris has added materially to his own list of varieties for 
testing here, and has sent several of the most valuable sorts 
to Japan, Egypt, Cuba, Mexico and Florida, with a view to 
improving the varieties there. 


A bill has been passed by the legislature of Ohio which 
creates a park board for the thriving city of Youngstown, and 
gives it the authority to establish the boundaries of a park, to 
accept lands for park purposes, and to make necessary 
regulations for its government and maintenance. The Com- 
mission was authorized to make a preliminary survey, with 
an estimate of the cost of the probable improvement, and 
submit the same to the vote of the people. The project 
was sustained by a majority of three to one. We understand 
that suitable grounds near the city have been secured, and the 
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descendants of the men who inaugurated this movement will 
bless them for taking steps in this matter before the oppor- 
tunity was lost of securing the land at a reasonable price. 


From Mr. H. B. Ayres, of the Forestry Department, Washing- 
ton, comes the following note of observations which he made 
in the forests of northern Minnesota last winter. In slightly 
timbered regions the ‘“‘ pot-holes” along the hills of drift have 
a border which is frequently covered by standing water, and 
upon which trees do not grow. Where the timber has been 
lately cut away itis acommon thing to see a belt of thrifty 
timber on the moist land encircling the pond-hole, and again 
inside of this belt of living timber another belt of dead trees 
and grass above an old shore-line. The inference seems irre- 
sistible that denudation causes a more rapid accumulation of 
water, which means a higher rise of water in the basin, thus 
killing the trees which had grown up where water had not 
previously injured them. 


A German horticultural journal says that one of the latest 
inventions in medicine is the use of cold greenhouses in 
tropical countries as a means of combating yellow fever. 
This disease, it states, can be conquered if one removes 
to those elevated regions in which Oaks will grow. This 
fact recently inspired a celebrated Cuban physician with the 
idea of reducing the temperature of sick-rooms by arti- 
ficial means, and wonderful cures resulted. Now it is 
proposed that, in districts liable to the epidemic, each 
town shall erect a great glass-house in which plants of 
cold and temperate regions may be grown, the temperature 
being artificially cooled instead of heated, as in our green- 
houses ; and that they shall be devoted to the treatment of 
patients suffering from the fever. 


The California Board of Forestry has memorialized the Con- 
gress of the United States on the subject of the water-supply 
which so profoundly affects the material welfare of that state. 
Environed as they are on the south and south-east by an arid 
district almost uninhabitable by reason of its torrid heat, the 
people of California look upon the enlargement of this inhos- 
pitable region with profound apprehension. Their immunity 
from invasion by this hostile climate depends upon the benign 
influence of great forests, and the diminution and extinction 
of these forests must be inimical and fatal to their prosperity. 
The forest-commiissioners, therefore, urge the absolute with- 
drawal from sale of all the timber-lands in California until 
future surveys have determined what tracts should be held in 
permanent forest. And, again, they ask that the timber of 
such lands, when fit to harvest, should be sold, and not the 
lands. The lumberman, as a rule, cares little for anything 
beyond the number of feet of timber toan acre, and, therefore, 
there will be no loss of revenue in selling the logs only, while, 
if the fee remains in the United States, the Government can 
impose such reasonable regulations for preserving the 
young growth and preventing fire as will insure the perpetual 
forest-character of these lands and yield future returns of 
revenue. 


A series of field meetings will be held in the Arnold Ar- 
boretum during May and June for the purpose of supplying 
popular instruction about the trees and shrubs which grow in 
New England. They will be held on Saturday mornings at 
ten o'clock, and on Wednesday afternoons at three o’clock, 
beginning on Saturday, May goth, and will be conducted by Mr. 
J. G. Jack. The class will assemble in the lecture-room of the 
building of the Bussey Institution, where a brief review will 
be given of the plants to be especially observed during the 
meeting of the day. It will then adjourn to the plantations 
and the nurseries of the Arboretum for an informal study of 
the plants themselves. It is not proposed that the instruction 
given in these meetings shall be technical, and a knowledge 
of descriptive botany is not essential for persons who desire to 
follow them. The intention is to indicate, by comparison, the 
easiest means of distinguishing the common native trees and 
shrubs as they appear in this part of the country, and of re- 
cognizing the foreign species which have been introduced 
into our gardens. The ornamental and useful properties of 


trees and shrubs, their habits of growth, their peculiarities and - 


common diseases, will be considered, the different plants 
being taken up, as far as possible, in course as they become 
conspicuous by flowering. An hour and a half to two hours 
will be devoted to each meeting. During the season it is ex- 
pected that the class will be conducted to at least two well- 
known gardens in the vicinity of Boston. Applications or 
further inquiries may be addressed to Mr. J. G. Jack, Jamaica 
Plain, Massachusetts. 
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The Douglas Fir. 


HE Douglas Fir, from many*points of view, is one of 
the most interesting trees of the American forest. 
Its monotypic character, its probably recent development 
in its distinct existing form, for the record of the ages has not 
divulged the secrets of its ancestry, the vastness of the 
region it occupies, its size and value to man, its beauty 
and capacity of adapting itself to new surroundings, all 
make the Douglas Fir an important inhabitant of the 
forests of western America-—forests remarkable for the 
variety, size and value of the cone-bearing trees of which 
they are principally composed. 

The Douglas Fir is distinguished from the true Firs or 
Abies by its petioled leaves, which, in falling, leave oval 
scars, by its pendulous cones with persistent scales, and 
by its seeds, which are not furnished with resin vesicles. 
It looks, moreover, in general appearance, more like a 
Hemlock than a Fir; it differs from the Hemlock, how- 
ever, in the absence of the permanent, persistent bases of 
the fallen leaves which roughen the branchlets of all 
Hemlock-trees, and in its much larger cones, which may 
be always recognized by the large acutely two-lobed and 
long-pointed bracts extended beyond the scales. It can 
be readily known, too, by the flat, distinctly stalked leaves 
which are somewhat two-ranked bya slight twist at their 
base. 

Where climatic conditions favor the growth of large 
trees, as they do in the humid region of western Washing- 
ton and Oregon, or on the middle western slopes of the 
northern Sierra Nevada, the Douglas Fir often rises, in the 
course of five or six hundred years, to the height of three 
hundred feet, and forms a trunk ten or twelve feet in 
diameter above its enlarged base. The bark, which, like 
that of the Hemlocks, contains a considerable amount of 
tannin, is thick, deeply furrowed, and dark brown or red, 
or sometimes gray, in certain situations. Young trees, 
like young Spruces and Firs, are pyramidal in form, and 
retain their lower branches for a considerable time, some- 
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times even for two or three hundred years, when the 
individual finds sufficient space for their lateral growth, as 
it does occasionally when it has stood on the margin of 
the forest or on the steep slopes of some mountain cafion. 
Usually, however, the trees stand close together, especially 
in those parts of the country in which, under the favoring 
influences of a heavy rain-fall, they grow to the largest 
size, and then their great trunks tower upward, for a 
hundred feet or more, without a branch. The leaves are 
linear and generally obtuse, an inch or an inch and a 
quarter long, dark green and very abundant, covering the 
long, slender, graceful branchlets. The flowers of the 
Douglas Fir are produced from the axils of the leaves of 
the previous year, the males surrounded by conspicuous 
bud-scales, the females much shorter than their narrow 
bracts. The cones, which are subcylindrical, ripen the 
first year, and vary in length from two to four inches. 
The seeds are triangular, convex, and red on the upper 
side, flat and nearly white on the lower side, with short 
wings, broad at the base and acute at the apex. 

The Douglas Fir extends from latitude fifty-five north, 
where it is found in the coast ranges and on the interior 
plateau of British Columbia, southward through all the 
region west of the Cascade and the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains to southern California. Itis abundant in the Rocky 
Mountains from British Columbia far into Mexico, extend- 
ing eastward to their eastern slopes in Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado and Texas; it is common on the Wahsatch and 
Uintah Mountains in Utah, but is unknown on the ranges 
of the great basin and on the eastern slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada. It is most abundant and reaches its greatest size 
on the low glacial plain which surrounds the shores of 
Pugét Sound. Here the Douglas Fir can be seen in all its 
majesty. It is the most common tree in a forest in which 
trees stand so close together that the traveler can barely 
push his way between their mighty trunks which support 
far above his head a canopy so dense that the rays of the 
sun never pierceit. Through these darkand awful shades 
the most thoughtless man cannot pass without experiencing 
that sense of solemnity and awe with which the human 
mind is impressed when confronted by Nature in her 
grandest manifestations. 

The Douglas Fir grows almost as large on some of the 
California mountain-slopes as on the shores of Puget 
Sound, and it is one of the remarkable things about this 
tree that it flourishes at the sea-level and on high moun- 
tains. In California it often grows to a great size at ele- 
vations varying from 6,000 to 8,000 feet above the sea, 
and sometimes ascends on the Rocky Mountains of Colo- 
rado to even higher altitudes, although it is always 
smaller and less valuable as a timber-tree in the dry inte- 
rior portions of the continent than in the moist coast region. 

Other trees of the Pacific forest produce more valuable 
wood than the Douglas Fir—the Port Orford Cedar, the 
Sugar Pine and the Redwood. These trees are confined 
to a comparatively small region, however, and the Douglas 
Fir, in view of the great territory over which it has spread, 
must be considered the most important timber-tree of west- 
ern America, and of no other tree is there now standing 
such a body of valuable and available timber. The wood 
of the Douglas Fir is hard, strong and durable; it may be 
recognized by the numerous spirally marked wood cells 
which distinguish it from the wood of allied conifers. The 
small cells which are developed in the wood of conifers at 
the end of the growing season are very numerous, and 
form broad bands which often occupy half the width of 
the layers of annual growth. These bands of small cells 
are dark colored and conspicuous, and become hard and 
flinty with exposure, making the wood of this tree difficult 
to work except when it is freshly cut. Some trees produce 
light red and some yellow wood, and individuals vary to a 
much greater degrce than those of most other trees in the 
time required for their sap-wood to turn into heart-wood. 
The yellow wood is closer-grained and is considered much 
more valuable than the red wood. Lumbermen recognize 
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these two varieties and pretend to be able to distinguish 
the trees which produce them, an assumption which still 
needs demonstration. The conditions which lead to the 
formation by the same species of such different wood are 
not well understood ; in the case of the Douglas Fir they 
are probably due to soil and elevation, and, in part at 
least, to the age of the individual. The wood of the 
Douglas Fir is known in commerce as red fir, yellow fir 
and Oregon pine, the last name belonging, however, more 
properly to the wood of the Yellow Pine (Pinus ponderosa) 
of western America. It furnishes the principal product of 
the immense saw-mills situated on Puget Sound, and is 
manufactured, besides, wherever forests of this tree exist ; 
it is used for all sorts of building purposes and for con- 
struction, railway ties and fuel. ; 

The Douglas Fir was discovered late in the last century 
by Archibald Menzies, Vancouver's surgeon and naturalist 
on his voyage of discovery ; and a few years later Lewis 
and Clark found itin Montana during their transcontinental 
journey. David Douglas rediscovered it on the Columbia 
River in 1825 and introduced it into England ; and it is the 
name of this bold and enterprising botanist which has be- 
come associated with this tree, although, unhappily, it 
cannot bear it in the language of science. No tree is more 
unfortunate in its name; and there are few instances where 
the application of the rules which govern botanical nomen- 
clature has produced a more unsatisfactory result. Lam- 
bert, who first named the tree, called it Puzus faxifolia, from 
the fancied resemblance of the leaves to those of the Yew- 
tree ; then Lindley, disregarding Lambert’s specific name, 
named it Abies Doug/asi in honor of its rediscoverer. Car- 
riére, recognizing the characters which separate this tree 
from the true Firs, coined for his genus a bastard word, 
half Greek and half Japanese, and called it Pseudotseuga, 
a perfectly improper name, as it has little in common with 
Tsuga, the Japanese name for the Hemlock. Carriére re- 
tained, however, Lindley’s Douglasii, calling the tree Pseu- 
dotsuda Douglasii, but as Lambert's specific name is the 
oldest, the Douglas Fir must be known as Pseudotsuga faxt- 
fola, a name bad in every way, and especially bad in 
its failure to recognize.the name of Douglas, which, more 
than that of any other man, should be associated with it. 

The Douglas Fir has proved itself in cultivation to be an 
ornamental tree of great value. The largest specimen in 
. England is already more than rio feet high, with a stout 
trunk furnished with branches from ground to tip, and 
showing no signs of diminishing vigor or beauty. The 
earliest attempts at cultivating the Douglas Fir in the east- 
ern states were not successful ; the trees raised from seed, 
gathered in the mild and humid climate of the north-west 
or in England, first planted here were unable, except in ex- 
ceptional positions, to support our climate for any length of 
time. The late Dr. Parry, however, in 1862 discovered the 
Douglas Fir growing on the eastern slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains of Colorado in a climate distinguished by the 
severity of the cold of winter and by the drought of sum- 
mer; he sent seed, to the Botanic Garden at Cambridge, 
and the plants raised from this seed have proved hardy in 
the most trying situations in New England. Some of these 
trees are now more than twenty feet high, and although it 
is too soon to speak with anything like certainty in the 
matter, there is reason to hope that they will grow toa 
large size and retain their beauty for many years. 

Much attention has been given to the Douglas Fir of late 
years as a subject for forest-planting in Europe, although 
the best authorities on such matters do not yet agree as to 
its value for this purpose. Large experimental forest-plan- 
tations are made every year, especially in some parts of 
Germany, where some forest-experts believe that the 
Douglas Fir is to rival and finally replace the Larch in 
Europe as a timber-tree. It has the merit of growing with 
surprising rapidity and of producing a large amount of 
timber in a comparatively short time. Few coniferous 
trees grow as rapidly as the Douglas Fir, and it is not un- 
common to see self-sown seedlings in Washington and 
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Oregon producing, when they stand very close together in 
good soil, annual shoots twelve feet long. 

A remarkable form of the Douglas Fir, distinguished by 
its large cones, occurs on the San Bernardino Mountains, in 
California. It has been considered a variety of the typical 
tree, and by some botanists a second species—a view sup- 
ported by the fact that no intermediate forms connecting it 
with the type have been found, while in the region north 
and south of that occupied by this large fruited tree 
the typical Douglas Fir abounds. 

The beauty of the trunk of the Douglas Fir and the - 
spread of its great buttress-like roots are shown in the illus- 
tration on page 211. It is from a photograph by Notman, 
of this city, and represents a tree of medium size standing 
in the park at Vancouver, in British Columbia. ; 


A California Cemetery. 


“HE most beautiful cemetery in California, the one that is 
more nearly what a cemetery should be than any other in 
the state, is Mountain View, near Oakland. Itis a nest in the 
foot-hills, shut out from harsh winds, and so varied in surface 
that when Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted drew the plans, about 
1865, he is said to have expressed the greatest pleasure in the 
“opportunities for landscape-gardening”’ that the tractafforded. 
Owing to unfortunate complications, Mr. Olmsted's plans for 
the University grounds were neglected, but the Mountain View 
Cemetery is his sufficient memorial on the Pacific coast. 

For twenty-five years a group of prominent Oakland men 
have worked together developing a beautiful garden of the 
dead. In some portions there is too much expensive and 
grandiose monumental glitter, but for the most part good 
sense and modesty prevail, and trees, vines, flowers and run- 
ning water unite to make a quiet loveliness. This very March 
morning as I sat in a perfect tangle of trees, Roses and wild 
Blackberry-vines in the winding valley that crosses the grounds 
from hill to hill, I heard the shrill piping of California quail in 
the copse, and presently saw a very gentle-minded ‘ cotton- 
tail” rabbit a few yards away meditating on the phenomenon 
of a reporter’s pencil and pad. Looking up I saw three hum- 
ming-birds poised above the Cherry-blossoms of some old 
trees in a half-acre orchard planted by some pioneer, and left 
by the landscape-gardener to give a pleasant homely effect to 
this part of the grounds. All the while birds kept singing 
everywhere—golden orioles, brown robins, meadow larks, 
hosts of blackbirds in the tree-tops. Such places as this are in 
all the ravines ; the rounded hills are planted with flowers and 
shrubs, but most of the trees are set in the richer soil below. 

The late superintendent, Mr. William Collins, was a man of 
much executive ability, a Scotsman of the Scots, and abso- 
lutely devoted to the enterprise. He made every square rod 
of the land produce growth and beauty. Many flowers bloom — 
even in midwinter at Mountain View, and miles of Rose bor- 
ders, in which all the newest sorts are represented, extend 
along the drives. Masses of Iris, Lilies and Daffodils, and the 
simple old-fashioned flowers that appeal to every heart, re- 
main to illustrate the late superintendent’s methods. In the 
way of trees he planted great numbers of Magnolias, English 
Laurels, Oranges and the finer broad-leaved evergreens, with 
Acacias and the rarer conifers, but the latter have been but 
sparingly used, except in a few bold masses. An almost con- 
tinuous belt of Eucalypti, Monterey Cypresses and Pines 
sweeps around the western and southern sides of Mountain 
View and shuts out the city beyond. Higher hiils lie to the 
east, and over these the cemetery can be extended whenever 
it is necessary to have more room. In this wilder region there 
are many ledges of rock that stand out of the hill-side like 
Cyclopean walls. A few similar ledges are within the present 
limit of the cemetery, and are covered with vines and rock- 
plants, sach as Cacti, Cistuses and the low succulents. Several 
large boulders of trap-rock have been used as monuments, 
and the possibilities in this direction of the castle-like ledges of 
the adjacent tract are certainly very striking. One of therock- 
piles stands at the head of a ravine overlooking the whole val- 
ley, and covers a parallelogram of fifty by a hundred feet in 
extent, and rises forty feet above the slope. Five or six good 
specimens of Quercus agrifolia grow upon the top of the 
splintered ledge, and it would be easy to hew out a vault be- 
neath their roots, if one chose, and to cover the whole pile 
with vines. Such a ‘‘memorial mound” wouid be far more 
in keeping with Mountain View, as it was planned, than the 
stateliest mausoleum of polished Rocklin granite or Amador 
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marble. The late superintendent chose for his own monu- 
ment an isolated moss-grown boulder, upon which an inscrip- 
tion. will be placed, but nothing else will be changed about it. 

I spent an hour in the more cultivated parts of the cemetery 
a few days ago, and was particularly interested in studying the 
blooming plants there. Mountain View, as I have already 
said, is one of the most sheltered nooks in the region of San 
Francisco Bay, and the climate is surprisingly mild. The 
Orange and Lemon grow and fruit there, and Roses bloom 
earlier there than anywhere else in the district. On the 2oth 
of March there were Apple, Peach, Plum, Almond and Cherry 
in the old orchard ; long rows of English Laurel; about thirty 
kinds of Roses, with Japan Quinces, Spireas, Acacias, with 
immense clumps of Irises, and white and rose-colored Peonies 
on the hill-side. Nasturtiums, self-sown last autumn, and 
seedling French Marigolds mingled with wild Poppies and 
early Lupines, and in manya nook the native flowers of the 
coast range still hold their own, while the slopes beyond 
are splendid with spring annuals in full bloom. This is the 
cemetery of which the lamented E. R. Sill wrote in his poem 
entitled “‘Home” : 

There lies a little city in the hills ; 

White are its roofs, dim is each dwelling’s door, 
And peace with perfect rest its bosom fills. 
There the June mist, the pity of the sea, 

Comes as a white, soft hand and reaches o’er 
And touches its still face most tenderly. 
Unstirred and calm, amid our shifting years, 
Lo! where it lies, far from the clash and roar, 
With quiet distance blurred as if thro’ tears. 

Such is the spirit of the place, and, as time goes by, that 
spirit will ripen as its trees grow old and all its bare rocks 
become more weather-stained and moss-grown. 

Niles, Cal. Charles Howard Shinn. 


The Sap and Sugar of the Maple-tree—III. 


ee linguistic evidence of the Anthropologist, introduced by 

Mr. Henshaw and continued by Mr. Chamberlain, is 
interesting as well as comprehensive, and not only valid, but 
perhaps as convincing as the narrations of history. 

It reaches back far beyond the advent of that class of Euro- 
pean travelers who are said to tell stories by inclination and 
truth by accident. It is independent of the romances of dis- 
coverers and of the neglect of historians. It draws out the 
history of the Sugar Maple and its products from the very 
elements of the Indian language. It also takes account, as it 
should, of their myths and legends, and especially of their 
solemn rites and celebrations as illustrating past events in 
ceremonies and figures as by a sign language, through which 
preceding ages are yet telling events which transpired in their 
times. This areument from language, in its simplest form, as 

stated by Mr. Henshaw, is essentially this—namely, ‘ That if ip- 
vestigation shows that the Indian name for European sugar is 
the same as, or a derivative from, the Indian name for maple- 
sugar, and especially if the name of maple-sugar is“derived 
from the Maple-tree, we can hardly expect to find better evi- 
dence of the fact that maple-sugar was truly an aboriginal 
production.” 

For if sugar had been introduced to the Indians by Euro- 
peans, the Indians would naturally have adopted the name or 
sounds under which the new article came to them, as nearly 
as their word sounds would allow, as is found to have been 
quite a constant result in respect to various new objects intro- 
duced to them under foreign names, of which many illustra- 
tions might be given. The exceptions to this rule seem to be 
in the case of novel animate objects, impressive at first sight, 
to which they sometimes give a name of their own coining, 
compounded from the name of a familiar object with a new and 
characteristic affix. 

A few of the facts brought out in the articles referred to, as 
to the legends and sacred rites of the Indians and the signifi- 
cation of the names relating to the Maple-tree, have been se- 
lected for notice here as illustrating more clearly the way in 
which the investigation has been commenced, and the method 
in which it will be carried on. 

We are told that among the Algonquian tribes there were 
many myths and legends relating to the Maple-tree. 

For the Chippewas, an ‘‘Ovid’-like “metamorphosis” of 
Nishosha, the magician, took place, and in a few seconds he 
stood a tall and stiff Maple-tree. 

Then, too, a certain month of the year was called by some 
Indians the ‘‘Sugar Month,” or ‘‘Sugar Moon,” which could 
hardly have been unless sugar-making were aboriginal. © 
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Others believed that the snow which melted in the spring 
furnished the trees with sap—the snow being only “the drip- 
ping oil”’ of the celestial bear slain by the hunters in the win- 
ter-time. ‘ 

Another evidence of the antiquity of their sugar-making is 
in their ancient religious festivals instituted to the Maple, as 
the Maple Dance, and the sugar festival in the spring, when 
the old sugar and the new are mingled by the medicine-man 
and the aid of the Great Spirit is invoked. Such a conclusion 
is fully sanctioned by A. de Candolle, who says: ‘Rien ne 
montre mieux lantiquité et la généralité, que cette fusion 
intime avec les usages religieux d’anciens habitants.”* 

By way of word illustration, it is stated that the Ojibwa word 
for maple-sugar is ‘‘Zeence-zee-bah-quod,” which is pronounced 
Sen-se-pah-qgwot. Derivation: Zeence-zee, drawn trom; bah- 
guod, wood or stick, referring to the sap drawn from the tree. 

Enin-ah-tig weesh-ko-bun is also employed. Derivation : 
Enin, man; ah-tig, wood or stick [tree] ; weesh-ko-bun, sugar 
—hence, man-stick-sugar. 

“The etymology here,’ Mr. Henshaw states, ‘‘ contains a 
metaphorical reference to the manner in which the sap flows 
from the tree, as curious as suggestive.” 

The name so well accords with the natural growth and poly- 
synthetical character of Indian words, and is so paralleled by 
names of water-falls in foreign countries and languages that 
it carries in itself the evidence of its origin. 

The far-extended Algonquians have corresponding names 
whose origin seems to have been similarly derived, as Hard 
Maple, Az-in-a-t1k; Sugar, St-si-pak-wat; Maple-sugar, An- 
in-a-tik si-si-pak-wat. 

The Ojibwa form for Sugar Maple, .Vin-au-tik, seems with- 
out doubt to bethesameas £nin-ah-tig, ‘‘e” being dropped for 
easy pronunciation, and to mean not, as Tanner suggests, 
“our tree,’ but simply, Zuzz, man; ah-fzg, tree, stick; hence 
Nin-au-tik, man-tree, again. 

No doubt, as Mr. Henshaw suggests is probable, “ Tanner’s_ 
etymology is faulty’’ in this case. The only other etymology 
which Mr, Chamberlain considers of any weight here is that 
of Cuoq, who explains 77-7#-a-t#k as meaning ‘‘ the tree” par 
excellence. Yetin this he defers quite too much to Cuoq’s 
authority, and has to regret that the doing so ‘‘seems to cast 
little light on the real question.” 

If Mr. Chamberlain, to use his own language, ‘‘ would make 
the word in question signify ‘man-tree,’ either from a concep- 
tion ot the tree as man-lilke (with respect to the sap probably) 
or from some myth such as that noted above,” it seems as if 
his path here would be full of light. With all respect for the 
lexicography of Cuoq, the question here is one in which con- 
siderations of anthropology are paramount to those of a 
doubtful etymology. 

But whatever may be obscure or uncertain in minor details 
of the various words of the many divisions of the Indian race, 
still, as a rule, in the long list of names for the Maple-tree, 
Sugar-tree, maple-sugar and for sugar per se, not aname (with 
a single exception) as yet is found which resembles, or has re- 
lation to, any European nametorsugar. The single exception 
in the case of the Cree language establishes the general rule, 
from the fact that it is to white (French) sugar only that they 
give a special name—.So-kaw—evidently their adoption into 
their own tongue of the French word Sw-cre by its nearest 
kindred sound. 

To place the subject more clearly before the eye of the 
reader, a few of the names in question taken from the 
Anthropologist, and as used by different families or tribes, are 
lere annexed : 


INDIANS. Harp Mare. SUGAR. | Mar ce-Sucar. 
eae r - 
Ontarios ... | a aig \ | Su-st-pak-wat. {/°"Man—teesugan 
es ey 
settlement { Man-tree. j Sune-hab-okwat. { Man—tree—sugar. 


Sis-7-bask-wat. 


In Cree .... | | Stsz-bask-wat-at-tik. } | Sts-é-bashk-wat. 


Maple-tree. 


OyflNAscod5 jloscoobosseouosoupEET Segoe Gawe 


| Zeence-see-bah-quod, 
| Expressed trom tree. 


{| 
‘ JH pronounced 
| 


Fa-ni-he. 
| Wood—sap—tree. 


Fan-ni. 
Wood—sap. 
Ta-nizju ra 

Tree-water, or rain. 
U-ren na-kyvi. | 
Tree—sap. | 


Omaha and 
Ponka.... 


Winnebago. 


Tuscarora . 


* L’Origine des Plantes cultivées,.p. 315. Paris, 1883. 
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A mere inspection of these names seems to make clear what 
has been stated, that not only were they not derived from any 
European name or description of sugar, but that, whatever 
may be the difference in the dialects or language of different 
tribes, they all agree in referring sugar to the Maple-tree, and 
to the flow or rain of sap which runs from it so freely in the 
spring. And when we estimate the natural force and internal 
pressure of the sap when most active in trees, the suggestion 
that the idea of pressure exerted to express the sap applies 
better to the Sugar-cane than to the Maple, loses all its force. 
It is true that more extended information as to Indian names for 
the Maple and for sugar is desirable, and it is to be hoped that 
the investigation of them will be pursued through all the 
languages of the tribes within the habitat of the Sugar Maple. 
But whether it takes place sooner or later only one result can 
be anticipated. 

The historical facts adduced show maple-sugar to be a prod- 
uct we owe either to the Indian or to the French. But the 
French, whether clergy or laity, always in their writings treat 
the sap and the sugar as novelties to be explained to their cor- 
respondents ; and no claim on the part of the French to its 
introduction by them has yet been found. On the contrary, 
both the cleric Lafitau and Bossu the chevalier explicitly 
agree, though writing at different periods, in ascribing its 
origin to the Indians themselves—a conclusion which it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to avoid. 

The linguistic evidence, so far as brought out, is remarkably 
consistent, and points with equal directness and force to the 
same conclusion. 

As the evidence of history and of language thus combine to 
support the same proposition, it seems only reasonable to 
accept their decision, that it is, after all, to the Indian that we 
are indebted for the important and national product of maple- 


sugar. hae 
Providence, R. I. William D. Ely. - 


Winter Studies of the Pine Barren Flora of Lake 
Michigan.—III. 


ORS Huckleberry and the Blueberries are objects of interest 

in their winter appearance. Four species, representing two 
genera, are found here. All have reddish or purple branches, 
whatever may be the color of the bark in summer. The 
Black Huckleberry (Gaylussacia resinosa) often looks rusty, 
even to the smaller twigs, imparting to the shrub, as a whole, 
a sombre look. It branches freely, with an irregular, strag- 
gling spray. Many of the twigs are red or reddish, and the 
small buds on them of a brighter red. It averages about two 
feet in height, but attains three or four feet in damper and 
richer soils, equaling smaller stems of Vaccinium corymbosum, 
near which it may be growing. It is very abundant on the 
sand-ridges, especially where they are open, and the Pines 
have given way to the Oaks. The Low Blueberry (Vaccinium 
vacillans) grows along with it, and is about ascommon. It is 
not quite as tall, averaging a foot and a half, and is a prettier 
plant in its winter garb. The main stem has a smooth, light- 
gray bark, frequently greenish above, crossed and checked 
with fine cracks, forming a mesh of dark lines. The branches 
are short and spur-like, somewhat regularly arranged around 
the stems. They start out horizontally, but soon curve up- 
ward. The fresh-grown twigs and smaller parts of the 
branches are usually pale red or pink, and contrast very 
clearly in color with the body of the plant. Such branches, 
as well as those of Gaylussacia, look as if they had been 
dipped to a certain depth in a red dye, the line of division 
between the red and the gray bark being abrupt and sharply 
drawn. The bud-scales are of a darker red than the twigs, 
and the buds near their ends prominent. In the Dwarf Blue- 
berry (lV. Pennsylvanicum) the whole plant is reddish purple, or 
the lower part of the stem may be green and the top colored. 
Its height is about a foot; the branches are irregular and 
ascending, making an acute angle with the stem, and the buds 
are quite large, with scales bright-colored hike the bark. The 
Dwarf Blueberry generally grows in damper places than the 
two just mentioned, fringing the open places occupied by 
sloughs or wet ground, taking the border-land between the 
wet and the dry, where it thrives best. But the three grow 
together in many localities, and, though no close lines of 
habitat can be drawn, they prefer those mentioned, and are 
about equally abundant. The largest of the Vacciniums, /. 
corymbosum, the Swamp Blueberry, is of limited range, being 
found on the borders of a few of the ponds and Cranberry- 
marshes. The canes are from three to seven or eight feet 
high, the thickest of them barely an inch in diameter, the shrub 
being considerably smaller than those found in the Tamarack 
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Swamps, which are its more usual habitat. The grayish, 
flaky, outer bark of the older stems is easily detached, coming 
off in spots and exposing the brown inner bark, giving them 
a mottled look when this occurs. The new shoots and twigs 
are red, the longest of them straight and brier-like, though 
with a bark more shining than that of the Dogwoods, in this 
respect resembling some of the Willows. The bark of this 
fresh growth is slightly roughened by countless specks of a 
lighter color, appearing like minute blisters, and contributing 
a pretty feature to the comely shoots. 

With the Dwarf Blueberry, but oftener in wetter ground, 
will be seen the purple stems of the Running Blackberry 
(Rubus hispidus). They are very slender, and clothed with 
an abundance of weak, reflexed prickles. The leaves are 
quite persistent, becoming dark purple in autumn, and cling- 
ing to the vines in winter. Sometimes, when the winter is 
mild, the leaves of the Strawberry persist, turning purple like 
those of the Running Blackberry, and appear quite fresh when 
in sheltered spots where they are partly covered by fallen 
leaves, or protected by the branches of some low-growing 
Pine. 


Englewood, Ill. IB. ihe Jala, 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Encephalartos Frederici Guilielmi. 


Opals remarkable and extremely ornamental Cycad was in- 
troduced into England in 1877, when stems of it were 
forwarded from Grahamstown to Kew as ‘‘a new species of 
Encephalartos, with fronds like those of Cycas revoluta, the 
crown of the stem clothed with wool to the thickness of about an 
inch.” Thespecimen represented in the illustration on page 209 
was one of these. Soon after its arrival it developeda whorl ot 
female cones, each about nine inches long, which, however, 
had to be removed to save the life of the plant. So faras I 
know, it has not attempted to flower since. It is now a hand- 
some specimen, the stem being five feet in circumference, 
nearly three feet high, crowned with one hundred and seven 
leaves, each three feet long, rigid and spineless. The pinnz 
are narrow, set closely together, conduplicate, gray-green and 
spine-tipped. A whorl of new leaves is produced every year, 
the last whorl consisting of no less than thirty-four full-sized 
leaves. The diameter of the head is seven and a half feet. 

There are about a dozen species of Encephalartos, all natives 
of tropical and southern Africa. They are all represented by 
living examples at Kew, where many of the specimens are of 
very large size. £. caffer, E. Altensteinii and E. horridus are 
veritable giants in the Palm house, the conditions in which 
appear to be peculiarly suitable to this genus. Z£. brachy- 
phyllus and E. Ghillinckit, both natives of the same region as 
L. Frederici Guilielmi, namely, Kaffraria, and both near allies 
of that species, may be grown in an ordinary greenhouse if 
kept a little dry in winter. All the other kinds are happiest in 
a sunny stove. 

The cones of some of them are very ornamental, the female 
cones of £. villosus, another south African species, being, 
when ripe, at least twice as large as the largest pine-apple, 
the color of the large, fleshy scales being rich, orange-yellow, 
that of the nut, like fruits half-hidden beneath them, a brilliant 
scarlet. In the woods along Buffalo River, near King William’s 
Town, this species is as plentiful, and produces a somewhat 
similar effect to that of the male fern in the woods of England. 
The fruits, if allowed to remain till they ripen, are destroyed 
or greedily eaten by the monkeys and large birds, but in the 
vicinity of towns they are favorite ornaments with the colon- 
ists, who cut the cones in their green state and take them 
home to ripen. 

Some of the species produce very large cones, as, for 
instance, &. Altensteiniz, recently figured in the Botanical 
Magazine (t. 7162). This has a female cone eighteen inches 
long by thirty inches in circumference, the fleshy scales 
packed closely together, and orange-yellow in color. A male 
plant at Kew developed two cones last year. Sir Joseph Hooker 
mentions a huge specimen of this species which was seen by 
a Mr. Sanderson ‘‘in a secluded valley in Natal, about thirty 
miles from the sea, the trunk of which measured sixteen feet 
before branching, and twenty-five to the crown, which was 
formed of five branches.” 

For large conservatories these plants have a special value, 
being bold and handsome, the fronds exceedingly durable and 
not easily injured, whilst they are so robust in constitution 
that it takes a considerable amount of bad treatment to affect 
their health. In the southern states of America most of them 
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would probably flourish if planted in the open. Any one who 
‘has seen these plants at their best must admit that, whether 
among large Palms in conservatories, or planted in masses 
or as single specimens out-of-doors, they produce a particu- 
larly grand effect. Some of the specimens at Kew must be 
something like a century old. That here figured, for instance, 
had astem as much in diameter, and only a few inches shorter, 
thirteen years ago than it has now, although it has been in 
vigorous health almost from the first. The photograph trom 
which this illustration has been prepared was taken in 1883. 
Kew. W. Watson. 


_ Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 
LACHENALIAS.—Mr. Moore, of the Glasnevin Botanical 
Gardens, Dublin, read a valuable paper on these plants 
and their cultivation in London last week. So far as I am 
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The splendid and varied children ef the comparatively poor 
Flyacinthus orientalis may be pointed to as examples of what 
has been done by selection, ete., with a plant very closely 
related to Lachenalias. 

HMANTHUS MULTIFLORUS.—This is one of the most beau- 
tiful of the thirty-eight species of Hamanthus now known, its 
large umbel of rich crimson flowers with golden anthers being 
very handsome. In one of the stoves at Kew there is a plant 
of it now bearing an umbel eight inches through composed of 
about sixty flowers, each an inch and a half long, with linear 
reflexed segments, and stellately arranged stamens one and 
a half inches long. The scape is scarcely a foot in length, and 
it precedes the leaves, springing from the centre of a globose 
bulb three inches in diameter. This and A. Kalbeyeri, H. 
Abyssinicus, H1. tenuiflorus and H. filiflorus are all alike or 
very nearly so. It is quite tropical, and should not be kept 
dry atany time. HA. multiflorus was introduced many years 
ago, but it has never found much favor, because of its bad 


Fig. 37-—Encephalartos Frederici Guilielmi.—See page 203. 


aware, nowhere are Lachenalias grown so successfully as at 
Glasnevin, the spikes of flowers produced there being al- 
most as strong as Hyacinths and the substance of the flowers 
almost as great. Such kinds as L. ¢ricolor, L. Nelsoni, L. 
guadricolor, L. aurea, L. pallida, L. orthopetala and L. pen- 
dula Mr. Moore can produce with spilces a toot long, the stalks 
as thick as a man’s little finger, and the flowers correspond- 
ingly large. As commonly seen, Lachenalias are not good gar- 
den plants, but no one who saw the fine examples with which 
Mr. Moore’s lecture was illustrated would deny to thema place 
among the very best of early spring-flowering bulbous plants 
for the greenhouse. A considerable number of hybrids have 
been raised, some of them by Mr. Moore himself, the best 
of them being Z. We/sonz, which was obtained by crossing Z. 
aurea with L. tricolor about ten years ago. There appears to 
me to be in Lachenalias material which in capable hands 
would soon produce a race of most valuable garden plants. 


_ the hardiest of the Himalayan species of this genus, 


behavior, as a rule, undercultivation. In this respect itis infe- 
rior to H. Catherine, H. cinnabarinus and A. magnificus, which 
are equally beautiful and at the same time easily kept in health, 

GREENHOUSE RHODODENDRONS are represented at Kew this 
month by a considerable number of Himalayan species, about 
half a dozen of the Javanese hybrids, and as many forms of &, 
formosum. The queen of the lot, in regard to size, elegance 
and purity, is R. Rucklandiz, of which there are two large plants 
in full flower in the temperate house, their loose umbels of 
enormous saucer-shaped, pure white flowers being very hand- 
some, fragrant and durable. A hybrid raised at Kew between 
this and 2. Hookeri, and flowered several years ago, is note- 
worthy on account of its having stood the severe weather of 
the past winter much better than either parent, and as well as 
The 
Javanese kinds are flowering well in the temperate house, 
where, apparently, they are as much at home as the Camellias, 
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Acacias and hard-wooded plants generally. The ‘‘ Andean 
Rhododendron” (Sefaria glauca) is also flowering now, and is 
much more attractive in color and number of flowers in a ra- 
ceme than it has been before. This dwarf and evidently free- 
flowering plant ought to become a favorite for the greenhouse. 
Seedlings take a long time, about ten years, to grow to flower- 
ing age, but cuttings or grafts from flowering plants would no 
doubt bloom when only a year or two old. A hybrid raised 
many years ago from &. Dalhousi@ and R. formosum is a very 
beautitul and free-flowering greenhouse plant. It is not un- 
like R. Countess of Haddington and #. Gzésonz in habit and 
flower, and it closely resembles the true R. Dalhousia, a 
Himalayan species scarcely known in cultivation. The flowers 
are deeply campanulate, over three inches in diameter, and 
white tinged with rose. They remain on the plant several 
weeks. 

EPIPHYLLUM G/RTNERI.—This plant was introduced into 
notice by the Belgian nurserymen three years ago under the 
names of £. Russellianum, var. Gertneri, and E. Makoyanum. 
It was at first thought to be a cross between an Epiphyllum 
and a Phyllocactus, but it has since been shown to be an in- 
troduction from Brazil, and is looked upon at Kew as a third 
species of Epiphyllum, the other two being £. ¢runcatum, of 
which numerous varieties are known in gardens, and £. Rus- 
sellianum. The new one differs from these in having flowers 
of about twenty lanceolate petals varying in length from half 
an inch to two inches, and arranged regularly round the clus- 
ter of short stamens, so that when fully expanded each flower 
is in form like a Phyllocactus; the color is a brilliant orange- 
scarlet. The leaf-like branches are similar in form and ar- 
rangement to those of £. truncatum, each joint being about 
two inches long by an inch in width, the margins dentate and 
the upper end clothed with a brush-like tuft of stiff brown hairs 
half an inch long. Grafted upon a thin-stemmed Cereus this 
species forms in a year or so a Sturdy standard, with a head a 
foot through, and it produces two or three flowers on the end 
of every branch. The plant at Kew has a dozen flowers fully 
open, and is a beautiful object. 

SHORTIA GALACIFOLIA has been exhibited in flower several 
times this year at plant shows in London. It has proved quite 
hardy in England, growing freely and retaining its foliage all 
the winter, in spite of severe frost and poisonous fogs; in 
spring it sends up numerous flowers, and when at its best it 
is a really pretty rock plant. The leaves assume a deep, 
glossy, chocolate color in spring. 

THE BLUE HIMALAYAN Poppy, Meconopsis Wallichii, has 
succumbed to the severe weather of the past winter, although 
previous winters of the last eight years have not been too 
much forit. Luckily, we have a batch of young plants which 
had been placed in a cold frame for the winter, and these are 
quite safe. At Kew this splendid plant is one of the annual 
attractions of the rock garden, where it is grown ina damp, 
somewhat sheltered and shaded position, in a bed of peat. 
Here it grows well and produces, in July, its tall spikes, a yard 
or more high, of rich, purplish blue, poppy-like flowers. 
Seeds are sown every year, and the young plants grown on 
in pots to take the place of those which die after flowering. 
This plant is one of the many beautiful garden subjects which 
come from the high Himalayan Alps, where, in Sikkim, Sir 
Joseph Hooker found it at an elevation of 10,000 feet. Six 
other species are found in the same region, three of which 
are in cultivation at Kew. They are, however, not nearly so 
useful in the garden as MZ. Wallichiz. 

ORCHIDS.—The meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
this week was remarkable for the number of rare and beauti- 
ful Orchids exhibited, chiefly by Sir Trevor Lawrence, the 
president of the society, Baron Schroeder and Messrs. F. 
Sander & Co. The collection of Masdevallias from Burford 
Lodge was most beautiful, and comprised some very fine varie- 
ties of 1. Harryana and M. Lindeni and others. In Baron 
Schroeder’s group there were the following: Lelia Digbyana 
Mossig, with two large flowers on a raceme. It will be re- 
membered that when this grand Veitchian hybrid flowered 
for the first time, two years ago, it bore only one flower. 
Cypripedium Morganie, a fine specimen of this most beauti- 
ful hybrid, bearing twenty-two fine flowers. Three varieties 
of Odontoglossum crispum, named, respectively, Stevensiz, Wol- 
stomholmiea and Veitchianum, and bearing each a strong 
raceme of flowers. These are three of the very finest varie- 
ties known. O. hybridum dellense, O. Ruckertanum, O. Cer- 
vantesti moralla; Cattleya Laurenciana and two varieties with 
a lilac shade in the segments, named Vinckiz and concolor ; 
Lelia Fonghiana, Cymbidium Devonianum and the hybrid C. 
ebhurneo-Lowianum. Masdevallia Lindent was represented by 
a splendid specimen bearing over a hundred flowers. So fine 
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a collection of Orchids has rarely been seen anywhere. 
Messrs. Sander & Co. sent their new Dendrobium Venus, de- 
scribed by me last week; J/axillaria Sanderiana, Scuticaria 
Hladweni, Zygopetalum graminifolium, with some beautiful 
Odontoglossums and Cypripediums, several of the latter being 
new hybrids. These tortnightly meetings in London have 
grown very much in interest and importance recently. Every 
plant of anything like special horticultural interest, and 
which happens to be in flower at the time of the meeting, is 
sent for exhibition, contributions coming from even the most 
distant parts of the country. In time the progress in English 
horticulture will be focused at these meetings of the old 
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Earliness in Vegetables. 


HATEVER eriticism we may make on the eagerness of 
buyers for the earliest vegetables, and however philo- 
sophically we may ourselves be disposed to wait for the better 
things that come later, it is of prime importance for the com- 
mercial grower to be first in the market with each of his 
specialties. The best exposure and the warmest soil—often 
much too warm for later crops—that can be obtained are 
seized upon, and the competition between gardeners often has 
the excitement of a game, and success gives an exhilaration 
out of proportion to the mere money-value of the result. 

Usually, the gardener depends upon the seedsman in this 
matter ; but nearly all gardeners of experience and skill have 
some specialties of which they grow the seeds themselves, 
and do not let them out of their hands without a liberal gud 
pro quo. Inthis way originate many of the new sorts put for- 
ward in our seedsmen’s spring catalogues, and so severely 
commented upon later by purchasers of little experience. 
The older heads do not expect many real bonanzas, though 
they make many tests. It seems to me worth while to ask 
ourselves what we really have a right to expect of such offer- 
ings. Nothing can be more unwise than to condemn them 
all untested, unless it be to expect a large gain in testing 
them. 

Every old gardener must be aware that our existing varieties 
of garden vegetables are not only better grown, but better in 
themselves—in some lines far better, and offer a much wider 
choice than they did, say thirty or even twenty years ago. 
Now, how has this advancement been realized? It is safe to 
say that, while some of it is due to care in cultivation, and a 
close study of the requirements of each variety, as much or 
more is due to a quick eye to note valuable variations, and a 
quick mind to make the most of them. Every crop which we 
grow exhibits many variations from the designated type, and 
the best opportunity for success lies in noting those which in- 
dicate special value. 

Though variation is constantly showing itself, it appears 
more frequently as the distance widens between the locality 
where a variety originated and that where its cultivation is 
attempted. It often happens that such variation may seem to 
This was 
the case in an attempt made, not long ago, to grow a northern 
variety of Sweet Corn in the south. There was an almost 
entire failure ; but, by successive replanting from the south- 
ern-grown seed, not only was the type re-established by spon- 
taneous adaptation, but it was absolutely improved. 

In my own experience, extending over twenty-five years in 
northern Vermont, I have reached the conclusion that a 
variety of early peas, or beans, or corn, can be made to order 
in a longer or shorter time, according to the complexity of 
the requirements imposed. When a variety begins to sport— 
and they all do it—by successive plantings they may be made 
to fly, so to speak, in all directions, and then we have only to 
select and fix the form thatsuits us. From a single bean sport 
I have grown hundreds of varieties, which could have been 
increased to thousands before a tendency toward. fixity again 
showed itself. In these varieties were seen almost every form 
of plant, of seed, and of markings ; but it was not until the 
fourth generation that the original type reappeared, even 
approximately. In peas, I have actually produced, by crossing 
and selection, a predetermined variety with a special charac- 
teristic previously unknown. In the same way I have, by 
crossing, produced a sweet corn having all the characters of 


‘the Black Mexican (but much earlier), without the least aid 


from the latter. ) e 
It is easy to see from this how easy it may be, in a proper 
location, to obtain and measurably fix a habit of early maturity 
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latitude, it will prove itself quite unstable under changes of a 


very few hundred feet. 
This subject is one that seems to be worthy of careful atten- 
tion. If properly studied, I am confident that very surprising 


in any garden vegetable capable of being successtully grown 
there at all. But when the desired thing is produced, it is to 
a great extent the child of its environment, capable, with care, 
of perpetuation in that specific locality, but with no sure 


Fig. 38.—The Douglas Fir.—See page 205. 


promise that it will live up to its home character when re- results will be reached, and certain principles established, 


moved to a considerable distance. I believe that no variety which will not only remove all mystery, but will give us 
of corn will continue the same if moved in latitude more than mastery where before we trusted to chance. 
fifty miles ; and where it is a question of altitude as well as Newport: Vt. T. H. Hoskins. 
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The Egg-plant and its Cultivation. 


A LATE bulletin from the Cornell Experiment Station gives 
some interesting experiences with the Ege-plant, and 
from it we make the following extracts : © 

The chief difficulty in growing the Ege-plant in the north 
is the shortness of the seasons. It is only by starting plants 
early and maintaining a vigorous growth that we can succeed 
in fruiting the large sorts satisfactorily. The plants should be 
started under glass trom the middle of March to the middle of 
April ina warm house. In the cold and small house used in 
our early tests the plants grew slowly, and when set out-of- 
doors they were not of sufficient size and vigor to begin bear- 
ing at once. We sow in “flats” or boxes, and when the first 
true leaves are about a half inch in diameter—which is about 
a month after the seed is sown—the plants are pricked off into 
two-inch pots. As soon as the pots are filled with roots the 
plants are shifted into four-inch pots. We have had indifferent 
success in transplanting into other flats, as the plant is more 
severely checked when placed in the field from the greater 
injury to the roots. It is imperative that the plants should not 
become “‘drawn.”” The plants are transferred from the four- 
inch pots to the garden from the first to the middle of June. 
The early sorts, as Early Dwarf Purple, are not so seriously 
injured by a check in growth as the large and late sorts, and 
they can therefore be handled with less care. These sorts can 
be started two weeks later than the others and receive but one 
transplanting. The effects of early and late setting are shown 
in the following experiment: 

Seeds of several varieties were sown March 27th and May 
15th. On the 7th of September they presented the following 
differences: Long Purple, Giant Round Purple and Long 
White from early sowing were productive, but few or no fruits 
had formed on the plants from late sowing. Early Long Pur- 
ple and Round White trom the late sowing were fully as pro- 
ductive as those from the early sowing. Early Dwarf Purple 
gave best results from plants started April 15th. This shows 
that there is little or no gain in productiveness in the small 
early sorts from very early sowing, while the large sorts profit 
by it. The Black Pekin, which is one of the large varieties, 
proved an apparent exception, however. Plants started May 
Ist gave better results than those started earlier, but neither 
lot was satisfactory. The unsatisfactory results from the early 
sowing may have been due to the loss of the first Howers be- 
cause of the transplanting. Transplanting usually has the 
effect of keeping plants growing to the detriment of the flow- 
ers ; and Ege-plants which are in bloom when removed to the 
field are apt to drop the flowers. It is important in the large 
sorts to induce the first flowers to set. 

The best soil for Egg-plants is a rich sandy loam—not too 
light—which contains an abundance of humus and retains 
moisture. Manure heavily. Large kinds should be set three 
feet apart each way. The ground should be thoroughly cul- 
tivated throughout the season. We run lightly through the 
land with the cultivator twice a week. The worst enemy of 
the Egg-plant is the Potato-beetle, which prefers Egg-plants to 
Potatoes. The Egeg-plant grows slowly, and any injury to the 
young plant is with difficulty overcome. If the plants are se- 
riously injured when first set there will be little use in attempt- 
ing to fruit the large kinds. Paris green, at the rate of one 
pound to one hundred gallons of water, is destructive to the 
beetle. Very rarely do plants in a large plantation of the late 
varieties all mature fruit, and such kinds as Black Pekin, New 
York and Giant Round Purple rarely mature more than two 
large fruits to the plant in this latitude, and often only one. 
Some of the early and medium varieties mature from four to 
eight fruits. The value of any late variety depends largely on 
the uniformity with which all the plants set and mature fruit. 
The New York Improved possess this advantage over the old 
_ New York Purple. The value of long and careful selection to 
this end was illustrated in our large plantation of crosses last 
year. A large percentage of the plants were entirely unfruit- 
ful, showing that a promiscuous lot of seedlings is likely to be 
unproductive, and in this case these seedlings were crosses 
between productive parents. Breeding plants of uniform pro- 
ductiveness is the most important field in experiments with 
the Egg-plant now. 

The varieties are not numerous, and vary widely in habit, 
pubescence, spininess, color of plant and fruit, size, shape and 
season of fruit. The larger varieties are most popular in 
market, but some of the earlier and smaller kinds are better. 
The white varieties find little demand in the market, and 
there is an impression that they are unwholesome, but they 
possess no, other fault than a hardness of flesh and rind in the 
case of the smaller varieties. The White Chinese is as good 
as any for table use. 
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Besides a record of experiments in crossing different varie- 
ties, the bulletin contains an interesting study otf the botany of 
the plant, by Professor Bailey. A summary of the bulletin is 
given as follows: : 

1. Egg-plants are adapted to cultivation in the north. The 
requisites of success in growing them are these: early start~ 
ing; warm quarters; vigorous plants; rather late transplant- 
ing to the field; warm, rich and rather moist soil; constant 
attention to Potato-beetles ; frequent cultivation. 

2. The best varieties for private use are Early Dwarf Purple, 
pay Long Purple, White Chinese, with perhaps Black Pekin 

or late. 

3. The best market varieties are New York Improved and. 
Black Pekin, with perhaps Early Long Purple for the first 
demands. 

4. In crossing different races of Egg-plants, the purple- 
fruited types appear to be stronger in® their power to transmit 
color to offspring than do the white-fruited types; and this 
appears to hold whether the purple type is used as the stami- 
nate or the pistillate parent. 

5. The white-fruited types appear stronger in the power to 
transmit form and productiveness. 

6. Fewer seeds are produced by flowers artificially polli- 
nated than by those left to mature, even though an excess of 
pollen is used, 

7. Itis probable that the Egg-plant may be included among 
those plants which are capable of producing fruit without the 
aid of pollen. 


Garden Annuals. 


jE ee Bis valuable perennial plants may be, some, like 

the Oriental Poppy, die down early and leave a gap, while 
others do not make much show until late in the season, and it 
is just here that the annual plants help out and contribute their 
share toward the summer display. A garden planted with per- 
ennials will still have room for patches of Mignonette, a group: 
of China Asters, various in color or all alike, as the fancyis, or 
some Helichrysumis, which, if cut when fully open and before 
they are discolored by the rain, will keep bright until more 
may be cut nextseason. One who tries to grow all the good 
perennials will still have room for all the good annuals ; and a 
model flower-border is one that combines the best of both 
classes with hardy bulbous plants. 

. Our Narcissus are of necessity planted in a wide border in 
rows eighteen inches apart, and between the rows will be 
planted later on a quantity of Asters of various kinds for cut- 
ting; this will save despoiling the flower-garden proper, for 
although Asters make a brave show while they are in flower, 
a heavy rain gives them a sorry and bedraggled look, and they 
should never be employed except in a secondary place, where 
they will aidinformingadisplay. Zinnias are entirely different, 
and may be used alone or dotted about in groups among other 
plants, because they blossom continually until frost, are not 
hurt by rain, and are excellent for cutting. In these three 
respects they excel the old bedding Geranium, Ina wide bor- 
der, or in any place where it is customary to plant the Gera- 
nium, Zinnias will answer the purpose admirably, and one has 
not to provide room for them all winter. In sowing Zinnias 
it is best to get separate colors, as in the mixed seed there are 
so many displeasing shades. Good colors and true to name 
can now be obtained, and if you want the “finest mixed” buy 
the colors you like and make Your own. The same remark 
applies to Stocks, 

Another annual plant, not half so well known as it should 
be, is the ‘‘ Yellow Corn Flower,” Centaurea suaveolens. In 
shape it is similar to the blue one, differing only in color, 
which is bright yellow. As the flowers are borne on long 
stems they have already attracted the attention of florists for 
winter cutting. The plant succeeds well when sowed in the 
open ground in May. 

The Marguerite Carnation is one of the most valuable of 
recent introductions for those who cannot grow the ordinary 
florist Pinks, for, in a comparatively short time, good strong 
plants can be raised from seed and flowered, and it is surpris- 
ing how really good the flowers are. The percentage of 
single flowers is very small. A florist of my acquaintance 
planted a lot of these on his benches last fall, with other 
pinks, and they gave an immense crop, many of them 
being beautiful in color, and all were fragrant. After a little 
more careful selection this Carnation will be an indispensable 
garden plant. 

Sweet Peas should be sown by this time, and wherever they 
may be planted provision should be made for watering in dry 
weather, or failure is certain. Last summer six weeks of dry 
weather deprived us of these flowers, and this season we took 
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the precaution to dig a trench eighteen inches deep and place 
plenty of manure at the bottom, filling in the soil and sowing 
the seeds. In hot dry weather the rows will also be mulched 
and watered, and in this way a constant supply will be main- 
tained. Do not buy mixed seed. 

Mignonette is so much liked, and there are so many sorts 
offered, that one does not know which to sow out in the open 
ground, While all may be good in-doors, few will stand our 
hot sun and dry weather. We have found Machet the best; it 
produces good stout spikes of fragrant flowers until the fall. 

Nasturtiums are often planted in rich soil. This is a mis- 
talke, for very few flowers are then produced; but when sown 
in poor soil they will flower abundantly. The same rule holds 
with Salvia splendens, now often treatelasanannual. The Pop- 
pies, of which there are so many kinds, are very showy. They 
do not last long, but if cut when about to open they will last 
several days, and are useful for large vases for room 
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pits small compact species is nearly always sure to be 
found in flower during the early months of spring, and 
although its blooms do not equal in size those of many other 
Odontoglossums, nor are they borne in such profusion, never- 
theless they possess a charm peculiarly their own. The 
pseudo-bulbs are small—aboutthe size of a pigeon’s egg when 
fully developed—ovoid, more or less compressed, and fur- 
nished at the summit with a solitary oblong-elliptic leaf from 
three to five inches long, the lower portion being narrowed 
somewhat abruptly into a petiole. About two or three flowers 
are generally borne on the scapes, which spring from the base 
of the ripened pseudo-bulbs. Each flower is from one to one 
and a half inches across, and pure white with the exception of 
the bright yellow callus, which is more or less densely covered 
with deep orange spots. The sepals are rather broader than 
the petals, and are bluntly oblong with apiculate tips; the 
spreading petals are somewhat similar in shape, but are con- 
tracted at the base, while the roundish or wedge-shaped lip is 
more or less cut in the centre. 

Messrs. Veitch & Sons, of Chelsea, were the first to flower 
O. Grstedii in England in 1873, a year afterits actual introduc- 
tion to cultivation through the collector Endres. The knowl- 
edge of this species, however, dates as far back as 1848, when 
it was discovered by Warscewicz in moist situations in Costa 
Rica at the height of 7,000 to 9,000 feet above the sea-level. It 
was afterward found by Dr. (Ersted (whose name it bears), 
Endres and Wendland, the latter, it might be remarked, being 
now the sole survivor and director of the gardens at Herren- 
hausen, Germany. It is possible that the first plants intro- 
duced were somewhat sickly or did not produce flowers of 
much merit, for, although shown on several occasions since 
the time of its first flowering, it was not until March, 1884, that 
this plant received a first-class certificate from the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society, the specimen on this occasion having been 
grown in the then famous, but now obsolete, collection of Mr. 
William Lee, of Downside, Letherhead. 

Growing ata high altitude in its native country, O. Zrstediz, 
naturally requires only a moderate amount of heat under cul- 
tivation. It is found to thrive best in well-drained shallow pans 
in a light compost of peat andsphagnum. The pans should 
be suspended near the glass, so that the plants may obtain the 
greatest possible amount of light, without, however, subject- 
ing them to the very hot rays of the sun. Watering is regu- 
lated according to the condition of growth, more frequent 
supplies being given when the young bulbs are rapidly increas- 
ing in vigor, and a gradual diminution, with plenty of air, as 
they are becoming mature and ready to produce their flower- 
scapes. The temperature may be fifty to fifty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit in winter, gradually rising to sixty or sixty-five de- 
grees during the summer. 

e Isleworth, London, Ww. F. Weathers. 


Iris Caucasica came into bloom about the middle of April. 
This is one of the hardy bulbous (A7f/70n) Irises of the Juno 
section, and should probably be grown in rather stiff soil. 
The habit is very peculiar and distinct. The plant is dwarf, 
leaves short, pointed, shiny above, with a slight, thin, white 
line on margin. The leaves are distichous, 7. ¢., arranged in 
two perpendicular rows. The flowers are small, and appear 
in succession from the axils of the upper leaves. They have 
a very quiet beauty, being of a translucent greenish yellow, 
with a distinct crest on the claw and blade. 
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Scilla trifolia is a distinct but not very showy Squill, which 
was in flower in April. The three leaves are lance-shaped, 
slightly glaucous, and rather thinner in texture than is usual 
in the family. The flowers are individually small and borne 
in pyramidal raceme on short scapes. In color they are 
light blue, of a pleasing shade. They are natives of Asia 
Minor, and excellent subjects for the rockery. 


Phlox subulata Sadie.—This is a plant to be made a note of 
now that it is in bloom. It is apparently a cross between P. 
subulata and P. stellaria, showing many of the characteris- 
tics of the latter, with the compact growth of the former. The 
flowers are large and white, with a very slight lavender tint. 
As grown in a large mass at Myer’s nursery, where I saw it 
coming into bloom a few days since, it was very effective, and 
seemed a valuable variety for an early spring border. 


Begonia Triomphe de Lemoine, the flowers of which have been 
illustrated in GARDEN AND FOREST (vol. ii., p. 557), proves to be 
a very distinct variety of this interesting family. The plant has 
not proved of very attractive habit in the greenhouse, but this 
may be a fault of cultivation, as the stock was secured too late 
to cultivate out-of-doors in summer, as advised by the raiser. 
The leaves are round and pettate, the stems herbaceous. The 
influence of the Socotrana parentage is quite pronounced in 
these, as well as in the flowers, which are the most persistent 
of any Begonia yet introduced. I am not prepared to say ex- 
actly how long they remain on the plants, but some clusters of 
flowers which appeared in the winter still seem to..be undi- 
minished. The flowers individually are not specially attrac- 
tive or large, but they are of a good pure dark red and very 
abundant. Plants of this variety should be secured now and 
grown in the open air during summer, so that they wil! be 
strong for their winter work. egonta Socotrana seems to be 
the missing link between the fibrous and tuberous-rooted sec- 
tions, making crosses with either. None of the fibrous-rooted 
hybrids as yet have the large showy flowers of the tuberous 
crosses, but in some respects theyare more desirable for gen- 
eral cultivation, as they do not have sucha distinct period of rest 
and are always in evidence. The deciduous section are easily 
lost 1f care is not taken of the bulbs, and there is always more 
or less care required to dry them off properly and start again 
at proper season. 


Begonia Louis Closson._Among the Rex Begonias, Louis 
Chrétian has long held first place as the brightest and most 
effective, butitis very probable that this new variety willatleast 
equal the older one, if not surpass it, in popular favor. The 
leaves of Louis Closson are broadly margined and centred 
with a lustrous pure black, and the zone is a rich satiny deep 
wine-red, a very quiet, rich and effective combination. 

Elizabeth, N. J. FN. G. 


Correspondence. 


Botanical Nomenclature. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The discussion in regard to the establishment of a stable 
botanical nomenclature has a special interest to me from the 
fact that, in a short time, I propose to have published from 
this division a check list of the arborescent flora of the United 
States, containing both botanical and vulgar names; and, 
while Mr. Sudworth is working out the botanical synonymy, 
it will fall to me to decide muted points. 

I should like, therefore, to see all such points discussed 
fully, in order to arrive at what the consensus of opinion is, 
and to render our work of revision as stable as possible. 

Dr. Britton suggests that we follow the practice of the orni- 
thologists in not citing the author of a new combination of 
specific and generic names. I think this would be a mistake, 
and, while we may admire the modesty and the deference to 
artistic sense on the part of the ornithologists (inasmuch as 
the names of one or twe authors who made the revision would 
appear endlessly repeated), we have no such reasons in the 
botanical nomenclature for abandoning historical accuracy. 

The practice of adding the author’s name to the plant name 
serves, first of all, the valuable purpose of identifying the 
plant to which the name is given; itis the mark of identity. 
Thus, by writing Z7z/ia Americana, L., we want to insure that 
we call up the plant which Linneeus described and named, 
and not, perhaps, the plant which Walter described under the 
same name. 

Next comes the historical relation which the citation of an 
author at once brings before the student. We are informed 
that Linneus knew the genus Tilia and the species Ameri- 
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cana as such, and can find in his writings a description under 
that name. Last, though in the minds of many this seems the 
foremost use of the citation, the personal consideration comes 
in of giving credit to the discoverer, the describer, the namer 
of the plant. 

Making priority of name the criterion for its use, I take it, is 
not to glorify the namer and give him due credit, but to find 
some basis upon which to establish order out of chaos. 

The notation, by which we write Alicoria minima (Marsh.), 
Britton, answers admirably all the requirements of ready 
reference, historical accuracy and personal responsibility. 
None other will suffice; none better, I think, can be proposed. 
Leaving out ‘‘Britton” at once introduces a factor of error or 
doubt as to what plant really is meant, for Marshall never de- 
scribed any plant under that name, and we could not identify 
it by reference to his publications unless we guessed that his 
Carya corresponded to Hicoria; furthermore, it would be 
misleading historically, for in his time, or by him, Hicoria was 
not known as equivalent to Carya, and even personal respon- 
sibility would be misplaced, for he was not the author of the 
name as it stands, but only of a part of it. 

On the other hand, if we write Catalpa Catalpa (L.), Sud- 
worth, we know at once this is a plant which bears its name 
by virtue of a revision made by Sudworth, and somewhere I 
may find the history of that revision and the relation of this 
name to other names. It shortens the road, moreover, by 
giving me the historical information that Linnzeus used the 
specific name Catalpa, but did not place it in the genus Catalpa ; 
hence, if I know that the genus Catailpa and Bignonia have 
been differentiated, I can at once identify Bignonia Catalpa of 
Linnaeus as the plant here meant, and identification, historical 
truth and proper reference, the three objects of citation, have 
been attained. 

Let us for once agree as to what thing we mean to call by a 
given name, and it will be possible by and by to drop the 
author of the name entirely, just as in common life, when we 
speak of a billiard-table it is not necessary to add, “I mean 
that which So and So first called billiard-table.” This time, 
however, is not near at hand, except perhaps with some well- 
established, unmistakable species, and, therefore, we shall 
have need, for the sake of accuracy, to continue citing au- 
thors. But byall means let us have them cited fully and accu- 
rately, or else the value of the citation is illusionary. 

Forestry Division, Department of B. E. Fernow. 
Agriculture, Washington. 


April Flowers in Northern California. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The middle of April, in California, north of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, finds the wild flowers, in hundreds of species, and 
often in vast quantities, covering acres on acres of ground. 
As yet the height of the season is not reached. The San Joaquin 
Valiey and Monterey are fully three weeks earlier, and south- 
ern California earlier still. A month ago our common Butter- 
cups, Ranunculus macranthus, were few in numbers; now 
the roadsides are yellow with them, and pastures are covered 
with them by the acre. In wet places #. Lloomerd takes its 
place with equal profusion. Yellow seems a favorite color here, 
for it is always seen in masses. In places a low-growing (Eno- 
thera, in profuse flower, shows the richest of yellows for along 
period. Then the Eschscholtzia fairly monopolizes some vacant 
lots in this town where there is a deep gravelly soil. These 
beautiful Poppies appear, not in dozens or thousands, but turn 
whole acres into billowy masses of splendid orange; other 
acres glow with the darker orange of Amsinckia or the purple- 
blue of Lupines. The Eschscholtzia foliage is especially rich this 
season in scarlets and bronzes, which, if they could be relied 
upon as permanent, would make it an interesting foliage 

lant. 

i Nemophilas are largely used by nature as bedding plants 
here. JV. iusignis, Blue Eyes we call it, is everywhere in 
single plants or in beds, a few yards in extent, and occa- 
sionally by the solid acre. Gzla tricolor is another plant 
which now covers entire hillsides. Platystemon Califor- 
nica, another member of the Poppy family, is also a favorite 
with nature. The flowers are a creamy yellow, borne sepa- 
rately on long stalks. In dry fields it covers large areas. 
White is the rarest color in these natural parks. Several 
species of Eritrichium are here, with delicate, white flowers. 
Limnanthes Douglasii, long in cultivation, forms large, white 
masses in moist places. Scarlet does not yet appear in abun- 
dance, although Calandrinia Menziesiz, another cultivated 
species, is everywhere. 
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Mendocino County and the region around the base of Mount 
Shasta have the richest flora in California. The Sierra Nevada 
range is largely volcanic. In the coast range clays prevail, with 
here and there volcanic projections. AtShasta these two ranges 
meet, giving in a small space great variations in soil, altitude, 
exposure and moisture. The rainiest spot in California is 
closely adjacent to a lava desert, so at Mount Shasta the coni- 
fers have a wonderful development in species, and the flora as 
a whole is very rich. In Mendocino County the Redwood- 
forest furnishes shade and moisture. The dry Chemisal region 
is close at hand, giving the prevalent flora of the coast range. 
Elevations of 5,000 to 6,000 feet give alpine conditions, while 
isolated volcanic points add variety to soil. Add to this nar- 
row valleys and deep cafions, and the variety of vegetation is 
not to be wondered at. 

Among shrubs the various Ceanothus are common, going 
far to make up the unbroken growth, from six to fifteen feet 
high, which, in an almost impenetrable thicket, clothes many 
of the mountain-sides of the coast range, and gives them a 
smooth, Heath-like appearance. The local name for this low 
erowth is chemisal when the shrub Adenostoma fascicularis 
predominates ; chapparal, if the growth is largely mixed. In 
the aggregate vast areas are so covered. One continuous belt 
is sixty miles long by eight or ten wide, with very small breaks 
in timber or grazing-land. Ceanothus divaricatus is one of the 
commonest elements of chapparal, and is now in bloom. In 
the open Redwood C. ¢hyrsiflorus, a fine shrub, often fif- 
teen feet high, with flowers much like a lilac, and fully as 
beautiful, covers large areas in an almost impenetrable 
thicket. 

In my garden E£rythronium grandifiorum is beginning to fade. 
It gave fine satisfaction this season, planted in chip mold, and 
rather shallow. £. giganteum, from Oregon, bloomed for the 
first time this year. The bulbs were strong and produced 
large blossoms, four to six to each, and several three inches 
across. Close observation shows some difference between 
this and EZ. granaiflorum, but the distinction is not well enough 
defined to be satisfactory. The yellow of the flowers of £. 
giganteum has a slight greenish shade, while those of £. 
grandifiorum shade from light straw at tips to rich yellow 
near the centre, and occasionally with markings from light 
brown to very dark. £. Smithi lacks the elegance of form 
of the two former, and is one-flowered. Its color, at first, 
is white, with a pink tinge, and becomes pink-purple. Z, 
Hlowellit has a straw-colored flower with a peculiar pinkish 
orange centre. With me it was quite small, but the bulbs 
may not have been strong. 

Brodiea multifiora and B. congesta blossomed together, and 
very beautiful they were. They were planted in shallow 
boxes, the top soil mold and clay with a light dressing of sand. 
The first Calochortus to flower was the dainty little C ceru- 
Zeus, It was closely followed by C. ¢zlacinus. The firstis doing 
wellinacommon clay loam. /v7tillaria Janceolata seems to 
run to many forms, which, to the gardener, would be good 
varieties. The prettiest I had this year was a light yellow one. 
They were in shallow boxes about three inches deep, in clay 
loam, and shaded in the afternoon. Considering the quality 
of the bulb the flowers were as good as I have seen in the 
very best natural wild growth. There is a variety of / recurva 
which is unusually fine. Some racemes were sent to ne with 
five to nine blossoms, and I have heard of one with eighteen. 

Ulsiah, Cal. Carl Purdy. 


Washington in April. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—No city can be more beautiful than Washington is in 
the latter part of April, with mile upon mile of flourishing 
trees of all varieties in their fresh young foliage. These bor- 
der the streets and avenues and stand guard over the wide 
parking of emerald turf spread out before each residence. 
The fronts of many houses are at present one mass of long 
violet clusters of Wistaria, or almost covered with the brilliant 
green of Honeysuckle or the half-open leaves of the Virginia 
Creeper, or its next of kin, the Japan Ampelopsis. 

The public parks have burst into bloom and beauty in the 
most marvelous manner within afew days. Great clumps of 
white and purple Lilacs, pink sprays of Flowering Almond 
and Tamarix, snowy blooms of many sorts of Spirea (although 
the latter are not doing their best this year), Snowballs just 


_ ready to “turn white in a single night,” occasional small 


groups of Blood Maples, Purple Plums and Golden Barber- 
ries, with the silver bells of the Halesia and the flame of Japan 
Quince blossoms against the rich satiny turf, make a wealth 
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of bright color even under the soft sunshine and the opal haze 
of spring. 

The attractive features of this locality are not confined to 
the city limits, however, Yesterday a drive of a few miles up 
the Potomac brought me to Glen Echo, where, on the river's 
bank, the new and permanent home of the Chautauquans has 
been selected. 

The woods abound with Dogwoods and Redbuds, and 
they are now in their glory. The bright blossoms among the 
sombre Cedars and Pines, and the rapidly bursting foliage of 
the Chestnuts, Elms, Oaks, Poplars, Beeches, with their vary- 
ing tints and shades, make the prospect one dream of beauty. 

The carpeting of these groves, which has long been flecked 
with the Trailing Arbutus, the milky Bloodroots and pale pink 
and blue Liverworts, is now ornamented with clumps of Saxi- 
frage, Spring Beauties and graceful Wind-flowers, with here 
and there a patch of Bluets, Buttercups and Violets. Besides 
these are Adders’-tongues or Dog’s-tooth Violets, some 
bunches of the early Daisy, with its broad golden eye and fine 
lavender lashes, sometimes, I think, called Robin’s Plantain, 
and graceful stems of Solomon’s Seal almost in bloom. Far- 
ther down the slopes are snowy stretches of the great starry 
Chickweed, and near the water the stiff Jack-in-the-pulpit, the 
odd umbrella-leaved May Apples and uncurling fronds of 
many Ferns are running riot. Around the base of the rocks, 
many of the crevices of which are adorned with clumps of 
wild Columbine, are tufts of Everlasting, wild Pinks (Szene 
Pennsylvanica) and the pretty-leaved Lousewort. There is an 
occasional breath from the Swamp Magnolia, and the warm 
pink Azaleas are just beginning to bloom among the Huckle- 
berries on the hill-side. Near the river grows the purple Lady’s- 
slipper, with its rosette of light green leaves, amid a great 
wealth of the Lungwort, with its smooth, tender foliage, grace- 
ful stems and loosely flowered racemes of dainty, purplish pink 
buds the size of a pin-head, with the full, open trumpets of the 
developed flower, a delicate clear blue. Surely, Glen Echo is 


worth a visit. ie 
Washington, D. C. AM. Fuller. 


Orchids at Whitinsville. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—In the conservatories of Mrs. J. W. Lasell, at Whitins- 
ville, Massachusetts, I recently saw a plant of Cymdidium 
Lowtanum with eleven spikes, and nineteen flowers on some 
of the spikes. The flowers of this plant had more of the 
golden yellow tinge than is generally seen, while the lip was 
a rich dark brown. 

A superb specimen of Cattleya amethystoglossa had a spike 
with twenty-three flowers. Fortunately, this remarkable plant 
has been photographed. In other Cattleyas this collection is 
remarkably rich, having good specimens of all the choice 
species and varieties. 

Among Cypripediums are many fine plants of Spicerianum, 
Lawrencianum, Sanderianum and others, some forty varie- 
ties in all. Mr. McWilliam, under whose care those fine 
plants flourish, has a great many seedling hybrids which are 
yet too small to ower. Notable among the large collection of 
Dendrobiums here, is a specimen of D. formosum giganteum, 
which made a twenty-nine-inch growth last season, producing 
twelve large well-developed flowers. The English horticul- 
tural journals complain that this plant does not succeed well 
there. Mr. McWilliam grows it ina much lower temperature 
than it is said to have in England, and gives it a three months’ 
rest after flowering at a temperature of forty-five degrees. C@/o- 
gyne cristata was almost past, but had been a mass of flow- 
ers for three months. Twenty-six ten-inch pans produced 
from thirty to fifty-four spikes each. 

Disa grandifiora flowers here every summer, with Leelias in 
variety, and many Lycastes, Masdevallias, Oncidiums, Phalz- 
nopses, Saccolabiumis, Vandas and Zygopetalums. Of Odon- 
toglossums there are more than two hundred plants of choice 
varieties, O. vexillarium being particularly well done. One 
plant last season had thirteen spikes. 

Calanthes were a show of themselves for about three months, 
a hundred plants being in flower at once last year. 

Peristeria elata, the Holy Ghost Plant, is well grown here, as 
those will testify who saw the remarkable plant at the exhibi- 
tion in Boston last August. This plant had twelve spikes, and 
one of them bore seventeen expanded flowers, with as many 
more to open. 

Apart from Orchids, there is much here to interest intelli- 
gent lovers of plants, not only in the way of rare and choice 
specimens, but in the admirable growth of all kinds of plants, 


which is the test of a good gardener. 
Whitinsville, Mass. WS. 
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Recent Publications. 


Floriculture as an industry has never been made the 
subject of census investigation until now, and, therefore, the 
preliminary report which has just come to this office has 
exceptional interest. The business has been carried on, of 
course, for more than a hundred years in the country, and 
yet the statistics show that it has only assumed large propor- 
tions during the last quarter of a century. Out of nearly 5,000 
establishments, three-fifths have been started since 1870 and 
one-third of them since 1880. At the beginning of the century 
there was but one commercial florist in the country, and only 
three establishments were started between 1810 and 1820. 
Eighty per cent. of the entire business has been developed 
during the past twenty-five years. During the census year 
every state and territory, except Idaho, Nevada, the Indian 
Territory and Oklahama, reported some business in floriculture, 
and, perhaps, in these states small establishments would have 
been discovered if sufficiently thorough investigation could 
have been made. 

The report makes record of 4,659 establishments, of which 
312 were owned and conducted by women. These establish- 
ments had in use 38,823,247 square feet of glass, covering a 
space of more than 891 acres. Their value, including fix- 
tures and heating apparatus, was $38,355,722, and the tools 
used were valued at $1,587,690 more. Wages amounting to 
$8,483,600 were paid to 16,847 men and 1,958 women. The 
fuel cost nore than $1,000,000, and the postage on the 20,000,000 
catalogues amounted to $767,438. In addition to this, more 
than $1,000,000 were paid for advertising, and another $1,000,000 
for freight and express bills. The receipts from cut flowers 
amounted to more than $14,000,000, and from plants and 
shrubs more than $12,000,000. The largest area in glass ina 
single establishment was found in the District of Columbia, 
and the smallest ina New England farm-house, from which the 
lady of the house sells annually from $35 to $50 worth of plants 
Besides 
the Society of American Florists there are 965 state and local 
societies and clubs, and 358 horticultural societies, and these, 
aided by the agricultural and horticultural press, have helped 
to put the industry in its present healthy and prosperous con- 
dition, giving employment to thousands of people, and fur- 
nishing a fair reward for capital invested, besides doing much 
to adorn the homes and elevate the taste of people of all 
classes. 

It is difficult to estimate the rate of wages paid, because 
many of the greenhouses are small—that is, having a glass 
area of from 300 to 1,500 square feet—and in them there is no 
outside labor employed, since the owner or some member of 
his family does all the work, often in connection with market 
gardening or a small nursery-trade, and some of the smaller 
establishments are conducted by women or persons who are 
invalids and who are not able or do not care to work all the 
time. In many of the larger establishments during the busy 
seasons numbers of extra men are employed, and this makes 
an additional difficulty in the estimate. The figures seem to 
show, however, that the wages paid in what is called the North 
Atlantic division of the United States are rather more than $1.50 
a day to men, and rather less than a dollar a day to women, 
although in every establishment of any size there are men act- - 
ing as experts, or as foremen, who receive from $15 to $20 
a week. In the southern states lower wages are paid, and higher 
pay is commanded in the Pacific states. 

Of the plants sold the demand in the northern and eastern 
states is greatest for the following in nearly the order named : 
Geraniums, Coleus, Roses, Pansies, Verbenas, Heliotropes, 
Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Palms, Ferns and Fuchsias. In 
the south the demand is for Roses first, and then for Chrysan- 
themums, Geraniums, Coleus, Palms and Ferns, while Cali- 
fornia shows the demand to be largest for Roses, Carnations, 
Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, Palms and Pansies. There is 
also a very general and growing demand for aquatic plants, 
and specialists are giving marked attention to this branch of 
the business. Regarding cut-flower sales, reports show that, 
while there is a slight variation in the demands of the different 
markets, the greatest demand everywhere is for Roses, fol- 
lowed closely by Carnations. These two furnish about sixty- 
five per cent. in value of all cut flowers sold. Violets, Chry- 
santhemums, Lilies, Hyacinths, Smilax, Bouvardias, Heliotrope, 
Pansies and Tulips, in the order named, supply twenty-five 
per cent. more, while the other ten per cent. is made up of 
Orchids, Tuberoses, Mignonette, Primroses, Camellias, Daffo- 
dils, and many others cultivated in a small way to supply a 
special or local demand. As to the profits in the business 
from the different classes of plants, eighty per cent. of the re- 
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ports mention Roses as most profitable, Carnations second 
and Violets third, while twenty per cent. rank Carnations first, 
Roses second and Violets third. 


Notes. 


Mr. Jacob Austin, of Fergus Falls, Minnesota, who has done 
much to encourage tree-planting on the borders of the prairie, 
has been exhibiting a fine lot of maple-sugar made from trees 
of his own planting. 


“Reader,” who wishes to know whether the Rose Baroness 
Rothschild is correctly described in a leading trade catalogue 
as ‘delightfully perfumed,” is informed that the Rose in ques- 
tion has no fragrance. 


Lilies-of-the-valley have recently been grown in England in 
large pyramids formed of a light, wooden, lattice-work filled 
with moss, the bulbs being set about an inch apart, and the 
plants, when fully developed, forming a solid mass of leaves 
and flowers. 


For the past week the Weeping Japanese Cherry has been 
an object of striking beauty. These trees grow very rapidly, 
and soon become twelve or fifteen feet high, with branches 
which droop to the ground in a circle of as many feet in 
diameter, and covered completely with light pink blossoms. 


Rarely do we see Peach-trees, Cherry-trees, Plum-trees and 
Apple-trees all in bloom at once, but this is what has happened 
this year in this neighborhood owing to the sudden coming 
of warm sunshine. Singularly enough, hereabouts, the blos- 
soms of the Cherry-trees opened before those of the Peach- 
trees. What was the occasion of this change in the order of 
the floral procession ? 


In a paper on cultivating Carnations, read before the Phila- 
delphia Florist Club, Mr. A. M. Herr gave the following list of 
varieties as the best marlxet sorts with him, on sandy loam that 
does not readily become water-clogged: For white, Lizzie 
McGowan, Mrs. Fisher, L. L. Lamborn and Silver Spray ; for 
pink, Grace Wilder, Christmas, Fred Creighton and Day Break ; 
for scarlet, Hector only; for crimson, Anna Webb; for car- 
mine there is nothing to compare with Tidal Wave. Butter- 
cup is the best of its color, but it cannot be grown successfully 
by Mr. Herr, and therefore he substitutes for it Golden Gate. 
For fancy, J. J. Harrison, Nellie Lewis and Chester Pride have 
proved the best. 


It is asserted in a German horticultural journal that two valu- 
able novelties, ris Danfordie and Heuchera sanguinea, have 
proved entirely hardy in Silesia during two severe winters. 
The former, which was procured by Herr Max Leichtlin from 
the banks of the Euphrates, perished the first winter that the 
writer attempted to grow it, when it was protected with planks 
and leaves. But this year, when it was left entirely unpro- 
tected, it survived and came bravely into bloom with the 
Snowdrops. An old plant of Heuchera sanguinea, which is a 
native of Arizona and northern Mexico, was also left uncov- 
ered and likewise survived, while seedlings of 1889 did as well 
under a slight covering. 


A Hyacinth exhibition was recently held at Charlottenburg, 
near Berlin, for the purpose of proving that German horticul- 
turists and amateurs need not feel dependent upon Holland 
for their supply of these plants. Twenty thousand blooming 
plants were exhibited by eleven growers of the immediate 
vicinity, and the display is said to have been very fine despite 
the unfavorable weather of the winter just past. A writer in 
Gartenflova declares that, although much greater areas are 
devoted to Hyacinth culture in Holland than in Prussia, and 
although the varieties there produced are more numerous, the 
Berlin flowers now equal the Dutch as regards purity of strain, 
good general development, prolific blooming, and the beauty 
of individual flowers. 


In response to a request for a list of varieties to restore a 
run-down fruit-garden, Mr. J. J. Thomas names the following, 
which are hardy and productive, and as they are for home use 
eood quality has been considered of the first importance. 
Apples, for succession: Early Harvest, Yellow Transparent, 
Sweet Bough, Primate, Autumn Strawberry, Gravenstein, 
Fameuse, Hubbardston, Wagener, R. I. Greening, Jonathan, 
Red Canada. Pears: Summer Doyenné, Giffard, Tyson, Bart- 
lett, Howell, Anjou, Lawrence, Malines. Peaches: 
Rivers, Mountain Rose, Large Early York, Crawford, Nivette, 
Richmond, Stump, Salway and many others. Plums: Brad- 
shaw, Imperial Gage, McLaughlin, Jefferson, Lawrence Gage, 
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Bavay. Cherries: Coe’s Transparent, Rockport, Black Tar- 
tarian, Windsor, Early Richmond, Large Morello. These are 
only a few; there are other sorts nearly as good, and which 
may be substituted when a change in locality requires, or 
where personal preferences would make additions. 


In an article on ‘The Republic of Uruguay,” by Mr. Theo- 
dore Child, published in the May number of Harger’s Maga- 
zine, there is a description of the Central Cemetery of Monte- 
video which shows that the Campo Santo of the south of 
Europe has perpetuated itself in South America. This ceme- 


tery, we are told, ‘is considered one of the sights of the 


capital. It has a monumental entrance and an elaborate 
chapel, and is reputed to be the most luxuriously and best- 
arranged cemetery in South America. 
sea-shore and divided into three sections, surrounded by high 
walls, in which are arranged, on the inside, innumerable 
niches, each with its marble tablet recording the names of 
those whose remains are deposited inside. YThe coffins are 
wound up to the mouth of these mural cellules by means of 
a portable lift and ladder combined, and the whole surface of 
the walls is hung with wreaths of fresh flowers or of beads, 
which stand out in strong relief against the marble facings. 
Each section of the cemetery is carefully laid out, fenced in 
with iron railings, and full of tombs and monuments of great 
price and pretensions, due to the chisels of the sculptors of 
Rome and Milan. The vegetation in the cemetery is most 
varied, and, besides the funereal Cypresses, there are flowering 
shrubs of many kinds, and on almost every grave wreaths of 
fresh flowers, constantly renewed, that fill the air with their 
perfume. The pious luxury displayed in this Campo Santo is 
remarkable.” 


The name of Baron Haussmann, who recently died in Paris 
at the age of eighty-two years, is probably better known than 
that of any of his contemporaries whose public services were 
of a purely pacific kind. Appointed Prefect of the Seine in 
1853,soon after Napoleon III. placed himself on the throne, he 
was busied until the fall of the Empire in improving the city 
of Paris. Not unnaturally, he was severely criticised for many 
of the changes he wrought in sweeping away the old narrow 
filthy streets and opening wide, straight thoroughfares in their 
stead, for the historic interest of Paris was thus greatly de- 
creased and many buildings of architectural as well as historic 
importance were swept away. But those who believe that the 
first purpose of cities is to afford comfortable and wholesome 
places of habitation rather than to be museums for the delec- 
tation of travelers, cannot but look with admiration on the 
results of his work, which have made of Paris the most stately 
and splendid of modern towns. Nor were his services con- 
fined to the cutting of new boulevards and the transforming of 
whole regions lile the Batignolles Quarter from tangles of dirty 
alleys, inhabited by the most wretched poor, into spacious, airy 
and healthful districts. He carefully arranged for the planting 
of avenues and small squares, was the first to propose the 
improvement of the Bois de Boulogne and the Parc Monceau, 
and established the Parc des Buttes Chaumont, which, on ac- 
count of the peculiarly broken character of its site, is now one 
of the most interesting pleasure-grounds in Europe. 


The court-gardener at Carlsruhe recently wrote to a German 
horticultural journal that many of the trees under his care had 
suffered terribly during the exceptionally cold season just past. 
Cherry-Laurels and Aucubas had frozen, and likewise Cedars 
of Lebanon, Deodars, Seguoia sempervirens, Libocedrus decur- 
rens, Cryptomerta japonica, Abies concolor and its variety Jaszo- 
carpa, Abies Webbiana, Picea Morinda, Pseudotsuga taxtfolia, 
and many other conifers had seriously suffered, and dead wood 
was already to be seen on many deciduous trees, while the whole 
damage could not be estimated until later in the season. But, 
says the writer, as was the case eleven years ago, when even 
native trees perished, no specimen of the Tulip-tree had 
suffered, neither an old tree, a sapling in the nursery, or a 
seedling. Even further north in Germany, he believes, this 
tree will prove itself hardy, at least in somewhat sheltered 
situations, if a slight protection be given to its roots while 
young. The beauty of the tree receives high praise at 
his hands, particular mention being made of an avenue in 
Carlsruhe, composed of eighty-one specimens measuring 
from one metre to nearly two metres in the circumference 
of their trunks. He deplores the fact that Tulip-trees are not 
more generally planted in Germany, and says that, in the 
avenue just mentioned, many naturally produced seedlings 
are found each year, all of which, when transplanted, prove 
pertectly hardy. He insistently recommends the end of April 
or the beginning of May as the best season tor planting. 


It is situated on the 
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The Decline of the Country Gentleman. 


\ \ HEN the first census of the United States was taken 

in 1790, about one-thirtieth of the population lived 
in towns of more than 8,000 inhabitants. 
shows that nearly one-third of the people of the United 
States now live in towns of that size or larger, while, in 
the north Atlantic States, more than half the population is 
urban.. In Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts and New York 
the increase of the city element is numerically greater than 
the total increase ; that is, the rural population has actually 
decreased. This disproportion in the growth of city and 
country would appear more striking if towns of 4,000 or 
5,000 inhabitants and upward were transferred from the 
country to the city class, as they should be, since their 
inhabitants live under conditions which are distinctly 
urban. 

The growth of smaller towns and villages, as compared 
with the strictly rural population, has been quite as well 
marked. Taking an agricultural community like Sussex 
County, New Jersey, which is less than fifty miles from 
New York, it appears that the population has been prac- 
tically at a standstill for sixty years, while the towns and 
villages in the county have increased many-fold. This 
means that the farms have lost a great proportion of what 
the towns have gained. In addition to the relatively slow 
growth, and, in some cases, to the actual decline of the 
rural population, it is to be observed that the lands have 
decreased in value. Taking this county of Sussex in 
New Jersey, as an example, it is a fact worth considering 
that forty years ago, before the inflated prices of war times, 
farm-land there, which was fifteen or twenty miles distant 
from a railroad, was worth fifty per cent. more than it is 
to-day, although it has convenient and direct railroad con- 
nection with this city. Nothing is plainer than the fact 
that the towns and cities are increasing in wealth, in 
population, and in influence at the expense of the rural 
communities. 
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Professor Rodney Welch contributed to the February 
number of Zhe Forum a striking article on the changed 
condition of the American farmer. He drew a graphic pic- 
ture of the life on a New England farm fifty years ago, 
where the inhabitants seemed perfectly independent be- 
cause they were engaged in a husbandry which was 
domestic, and in which nearly everything in the way of 
food and clothing for the family was produced at home. 
There was no labor-saving machinery and little ready 
money then in rural communities, but there was much 
local pride and a society which considered itself a trifle 
superior in refinement and influence to that of the towns. 
The love of land and forests, of orchards and gardens, was 
inherited from English ancestors, and in the early years of 
the Republic, rural life was more highly esteemed than city 
life, and it afforded greater facilities for enjoyment and for 
physical as well as intellectual development. Country 
physicians and country divines took rank with the great 
preachers and surgeons of the capitals. Nearly all the stu- 
dents in colleges and professional schools came from rural 
districts, and the graduates returned to the neighborhoods 
where they had spent their youth. Most of the early Presi- 
dents and Governors of states were farmers, and in one 
early congressional directory a majority of the senators 
and representatives were farmers. A large proportion of 
the trustees of the colleges were farmers, and even profes- 
sional men gave some attention to agriculture. In short, 
men who lived on their own farms and secured a compe- 
tency and independence by the produce of their land were 
the most influential class of the country. As Professor 
Welch points out, there was quite as radical a difference 
between this agricultural class and the shifting population 
of commercial and manufacturing towns as there was be- 
tween real and personal property. The country gentlemen 
were on their farms to stay there, no matter how prices or 
wages might vary at the factories or in the seaports. They 
felt a sense of dignity and responsibility as leaders in so- 
ciety and politics, and while they were the last men in the 
world to insist upon anything like different ranks in society 
they constituted as truly a controlling class in the nation as 
if they had been titled. 

But the country has been losing its relative importance, 
and the migration to the towns has been rapidly acceler- 
ated during the last ten or twenty years. In many of the 
western states farmers obtained land for little or nothing, 
and improved it with the intention of remaining there, but 
as they became independent they divided up their farms 
into small tracts, erected cheap buildings on them, and 
leased them to persons generally of foreign birth. In this 
way it is said that in the states of Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Iowa more farms have been deserted by their owners, 
although for a different reason, than there have been in 
New Hampshire, Vermont and Massachusetts, In these 
New England states farms have been abandoned because it 
no longer pays to cultivate them as they have been culti- 
vated. But, whatever the motive, the best blood of the 
country, and the very worst blood, too, finds its way to the 
cities. The tenant-farmers who are left in temporary charge 
of the land have little interest in sustaining schools of good 
character, or in improving the farms by erecting substantial 
buildings or by planting orchards and vineyards, or by 
setting out ornamental trees and shrubs. They lease the 
land from year to year, and have no permanent interest in 
it. When a stately residence, surrounded by lawns and 
pleasure-grounds, is now seen in the country, with 
evidences that it has recently been erected, it is probably 
not the home of a farmer. It is more likely to belong to 
some raiser of fine stock or tosome man of wealth who has 
removed from the city for his health’s sake or in order 
to manage a farm as a pastime. Wealthy farmers, like 
other people of means, desire the advantages of society, 
schools and amusements of one kind or another, and 
the town furnishes what the country fails to furnish for 
them. On the other hand, where a farm does not support 
its owner he turns to the town for a more attractive open- 
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ing for earning a livelihood. Thus it happens that the 
farms in many parts of the country are passing out of the 
hands of proprietors and into the hands of a tenant class. 
Most persons past fifty years of age can recall some rural 
community the character of whose population has entirely 
changed within their memory. The country gentleman, a 
term which we use for want of. a better one to designate 
the man who earned an easy competence by tilling his own 
acres and who expected that his land would be the home 
of his descendants for generations, has been supplanted 
by a class of men who seem to lack not only his love for 
the land and his pride in it, but his stability of character, 
his public spirit, and his influence. 

Now, it is a narrow view which looks upon this rapid 
growth and increasing importance of urban communities 
as an unmixed evil. Sanitary science has made life in the 
town more healthful than it was in the early decades of 
the century, and more complete organization has multi- 
plied its comforts. If there has been an apparent decline 
in the social and political importance of some rural com- 
munities, the towns have gained what the country has 
lost. And yet the tendency we speak of cannot be alto- 
“gether wholesome. The comparative prosperity and lux- 
ury of our cities are evidences that the men who trans- 
port and traffic in the products of the soil are receiving a 
larger proportion of the value of these products, while the 
farmers share is growing less. With no peasant class, 
with the land tilled by men who own it and who govern 
it, agriculture, here if anywhere, should be a profitable 
and honorable calling. * It is degraded from its proper 
rank among industries when the farmer's boy is eager to 
abandon his birthplace and sees, without a pang, the 
homestead pass into alien hands. The farmer of the old 
style had local attachment and local pride, and these senti- 
ments formed the basis of a broad public spirit and an 
intense patriotism. From the homes of contented farmers 
has come the best blood of the Republic, and any decline 
in agricultural prosperity should be a matter of public 
concern. Men lose their love for land which cannot 
support them, and if the land bears any unequal burdens 
in the way of taxation or restriction, these should be re- 
moved. ‘The men who carry the products of the farm and 
the men who stand between the farmer and the consumer 
form compact, well-organized bodies, able to command 
their full share of the profits of agriculture. Farmers are 
numerous and so widely separated that co-operation is 
impossible. That farmers suffer in this unequal competi- 
tion is undeniable. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that the discontented 
farmer listens to the specious arguments of professional 
agitators and is willing to waste effort upon sham reform. 
The questions involved are worthy of study by the most 
thoughtful men. How can the conservative practices of 
Agriculture and Horticulture be adjusted to the swiftly 
changing conditions of this growing country? How is the 
farmer to command his fair share of the value of the prod- 
ucts of the soil? What can be done to make country life 
more attractive, wholesome and satisfying? Is it possible 
to restore the tiller of the soil to the position of consequence 
he once held in the social and political life of the Republic? 


Early Spring in Central Paul, 


pA unusually long succession of hot days coming suddenly 
before the middle of April brought our vegetation for- 
ward this year with almost miraculous rapidity, so that by the 
first of May the parks wore an aspect rarely seen so early. 
The Tulip-beds had been at their finest a week before, and 
the Forsythias were in full bloom by the 22d of April, when, 
too, the frequent plantations of Moss-pinks and blue Aubrietias 
were beginning to show their equally vivid colors. A week 
later these plantations were vivid indeed. In some places, 
especially where the Moss-pinks occupied rocky ledges or 
broken, scantily turfed slopes, their great masses of crimson- 
pink were extremely beautiful. But these essentially wood- 
land flowers look less well when they spread in more uniform 
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masses on smooth grassy inclines, where the edges of their 
carpets do not blend naturally with the herbage, but form a 
disagreeably sharp, artificial-looking line. And in one or two 
such spots where their crimson contrasted with the yellow of 
Forsythias growing just above them as well as with the uni- 
form bright green of the lawn, the effect was striking enough, 
but distinctly inharmonious. The white form of the Phlox is, 
of course, better adapted than the pink for association with 
other strong tints, and is largely used in the park. 

But still more beautiful, because more delicate and more 
natural-looking in most portions of the park-landscape, is the 
white Stellaria Holostea, which was also at its best on May-day, 
beautifying shady reaches and slopes of wide extent, especially 
along the West Drive. The loveliness of its snowy stars, 
sprinkled through the grass, but not forming thick clumps of 
unrelieved color like the Moss-pinks and the blue Aubrietias, 
could not be surpassed by that of any early spring flower. 

At this same time the Judas-trees were in full bloom, and 
the Lilacs and Wistarias were beginning to pass from bud into 
flower; the Japanese Quinces and Forsythias had not yet 
dropped their petals ; the various blossoming Plums and Cher- 
ries spread like snowy clouds; and, while the Dogwood clus- 
ters were not yet fully developed or entirely white, they were 
almost as charming in their immature shapes and creamy hue. 
Many very beautiful effects of contrasted color met the eye in 
traversing different parts of the park; but the most striking 
and harmonious we chanced to note was displayed by a large 
bed of shrubs on the West Drive near the turn which leads to 
the terrace at the lake end of the Mall. The foreground of 
this bed was filled with rather low groups of the Japanese 
Quince in both the red and the pale pink-flowered forms, the 
two varieties not being intermingled, but massed in consider- 
able quantities. Above this array of scarlet and delicate rose 
color stood masses of Lilacs, much more crimson in the color 
of their flower-panicles than they would be when the flowers 
were all unfolded. And back of their ruddy purple stood, 
sharply defined against the vividly blue sky, the splendid rose- 
colored, flowery, leafless branches of small Judas-trees. There 
was just enough green in the foliage of the Quinces and the 
Lilacs to give relief and tone to the brilliant hues thus happily 
contrasted ; and the picture they made proved that, whatever 
may be the case with a painter, Nature can easily succeed in 
associating pink and scarlet, purple and crimson. 

Other flowers and blossoming shrubs will adorn the park 
with new garments of loveliness as the weeks go by, but at 
no future time will its general effect be so enchanting as 
during these first days of May. For then the wealth of low- 
lying color was not more attractive than the varied character 
of the canopies of higher foliage. Here we saw, as in some 
Horse-chestnut tree, a mass of green, already strong and deep 
and solid. There the Maple-leaves were half-unfolded, the 
leaves of the Liquidambar defined themselves as separate tiny 


‘stars, and each leaf of the Tulip-tree showed, still in minia- 


ture, its singular individuality of outline. Now the green was 
but a diaphanous garment, and again, only a faint cloud or a 
thinnest mist. On one tree it was not green at all but yellow, 
and on another a pale, soft gray. Where the Oaks stretched 
their infinitesimal but many-pointed leaves a careful eye 
could discover every tint of green, brown, gray, yellow and 
pink. And here and there were still, quite leafiess trees, the 
delicate tracery of their branches exquisitely defined against 
their more enterprising neighbors. Of course there is a 
charm in mere priority. Early spring has a peculiar attrac- 
tion of its own simply because it is early spring. But, quite 
apart from this, May is the most beautiful of months. Such 
variety, such endless kinds and shades of beauty, such subtile 
contrasts and unexpected harmonies, no other time can offer. 
Fortunate were those who, if unable to enjoy its tender yet 
swiftly passing phases in the actual country, could spend 
an hour or two each day in Central Park. Indeed, owing to 
the greater variety of its vegetation, a fine park is perhaps a 
better place than any but an exceptionally favored country- 
side in which to study the fullest beauty of early May. 


Asa rule, in laying out parks, the principal roads and walks 
should be so disposed as to leave the central parts un- 
broken, so that broad, quiet landscape effects may be had 
in looking across them; at the same time, they should be 
kept far enough from the boundaries to allow exterior objects, 


- which may not be consistent with the designed scenes, to be 


screened from view by border plantations, and to admit of 
such a free and natural treatment of the intervening space as 
to avoid the suggestion of limit and confinement.—/rederic 
Law Olmsted. 
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Recent Botanical Discoveries in China and 
Eastern Burma.—VI. 


CYRTANDRE&.—A group or sub-order of the Gesneracee, 
comprising about 500 described species, belonging to forty- 
two genera, all exclusively confined to the Old World. When 
Mr. C. B. Clarke monographed the Cyrtandre@ in 1883 only 
nineteen species were known to him from eastern Asia—that 
is to say, from China, Japan and Cochin China, Now about 
fifty species have been collected in China proper, and doubt- 
less many yet remain undiscovered. Many of the Chinese 
species are exceedingly pretty, but they are by no means so 
brilliantly colored as the sub-tropical Gesnerads of the moun- 
tains of Mexico and South America, to say nothing of the 
gorgeous tropical members of this family in both hemispheres. 
Nevertheless, several of them are specially worthy of cultiva- 
tion. Primulina Tabacum, though not one of Dr. Henry’s 
plants, is of comparatively recent discovery. It is a native of 
the province of Kwangtung, and was figured in the Botanical 
Magazine \ast year (t. 7117) from plants raised at Kew two years 
previously; but it is a delicate kind of plant not lilely to find 
favor with gardeners. Its strong resemblance in habit and 
flowers to some of the Primulas suggested the generic name, 
and the specific name was given in allusion to the strong 
smell of Tobacco which the living plant exhales. Indeed, the 
Chinese call it Rock Tobacco. The flowers are violet and 
white ; and this is the only species of the genus hitherto dis- 
covered. 

Turning to some of the more ornamental recent discoveries 
I may name Orescharis Auricula (De Candolle’s “‘ Monographia 
Phanerogamarum,” vy., t. 6), Didissandra speciosa, Didymocar- 
pus rotundifolius, Didissandra sanatilis, Chirita eburnea and 
Bea crassifolia. All ot these must be very pretty, and some 
of them, if easily cultivated, might equal the Chinese Prim- 
rose, of which they have the habit, as winter-flowering green- 
house plants. Of course so much depends upon the amount 
of care and time required to rear them. The prettiest, per- 
haps, of all these is Drdissandra speciosa. Ithasthick, oblong, 
stalked, toothed leaves from three to five inches long, and very 
slender scapes rising well above them, and bearing usually 
one or two, though sometimes as many as five, pendulous 
flowers, much resembling in shape and coloring those of the 
pendulous Gloxinias; but they are narrower and perhaps of 
less substance. The largest of the dried flowers are about two 
inches long; and different gatherings are described as pink, 
purplish and bright blue, spotted with another color inside 
along the lower half. Dr. Henry states that it inhabits the face 
of vertical cliffs. This reads a little difficult for cultivation, 
at least for general cultivation, but when we know that our old 
favorite, Primula Sinensis, inhabits similar localities, we may 
rest assured that there is a possible future in our greenhouses 
for some of these beautiful Chinese Gesnerads. 

I may so far digress here as to give Dr. Henry’s note on the 
habitat of Primula Sinensis, the Rock or Winter Primrose of 
the Chinese. He says: ‘‘It grows on the ledges of roclky cliffs, 
where there is no soil and practically no moisture.” He fur- 
ther adds that the rocks are limestone, that the flowers are 
produced in December and January, and that the flowers are 
pink, with a yellow ring round the mouth of the corolla-tube. 

DIDYMOCARPUS ROTUNDIFOLIUS has a cluster of radical leaves 
similar to those of Saxifraga sarmentosa, and relatively tall, 
slender scapes bearing an umbel of long-stalked, medium- 
sized blue flowers. Didissandra saxatilis has foliage very 
similar to that of Primula Sinensis, and bears a profusion of 
narrow tubular flowers, about an inch long and yellow in color 
—a colorvery rare in this family of plants. Bwa crassifolia has 
very thick fey leaves, like the Auricula, and slender umbels of 
“very pretty blue flowers,” like those ofa small Didymocarpus. 

Before leaving this group I may say a word or two respect- 
ing two of the older members. First, there is the grand Chirita 
Sinensts, sent home by Fortune in 1844, and figured in the 
Botanical Magazine for 1847 (t. 4284), and previously in 
the Botanical Register, 1844 (t. 59). The figure in the 
Botanical Magazine gave evidence of what high cultiva- 
tion would do, ‘‘the largest plants having borne a succes- 
sion of twenty large trusses of flowers,” and these nearly 
double the size of those represented in the Register. But even 
these are far surpassed by cultivated specimens sent to Kew 
from Hong-Kong by Mr. Ford, the superintendent of the bo- 
tanic garden there. The flowers on these specimens are 
almost as large as the largest of the pendent Gloxinias ; but, 
as Mr. Ford notes on the label accompanying them, they do 
not otherwise differ from ordinary Chirita Sinensis. 

LYSIONOTUS PAUCIFLORUS, which does not deserve the de- 
preciative specific name, is the last | have to mention. Itisa 
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small under shrub, with small lanceolate leaves clustered at 
the ends of the branches, and white or pink flowers on slender 
stalks from the axils of the leaves. This apparently very 
pretty plant is found on the Ningpo Mountains and westward 
in the same latitude to west Szechuen; and it is also found in 


Japan ; yet it has never, so far as I can ascertain, been in cul- 


tivation, and there is no figure of it. Fortune found it grow- 


ing on old walls in the eastern province of Chekiang, but does 


not appear to have introduced it. Dr. Henry found it growing 
in clefts of rocks in the central province of Hupeh; and the 
Rev. E. Faber collected it on Mount Omeli, in Szechuen, at 
altitudes of 3,000 to 4,000 feet. Finally, the lamented Maxi- 
mowicz discovered it growing on trees in old woods in Naga- 
oan .ape. W. Botting Hemsley. 


Kew. 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 


V.—ON THE PERVERSITY OF CERTAIN TREES. 


A FAITHFUL student of GARDEN AND FOREST takes excep- 

tion to my calling trees stubborn and irresponsive, and 
says, ‘“‘ They are only stubborn and irresponsive when they are 
misunderstood and made to struggle against unnatural con- 
ditions ; only give them a chance, and you will find that they 
will respond fast enough.” 

I feel that I ought to make an apology to my nurslings, 
many of whom have given me so much satisfaction, for this 
slur upon their character. I am not sure that it is not almost 
as bad as betraying a domestic secret; but the editor of these 
records has enjoined upon me in his kind introduction of 
them to be as honest about mistakes as about successes, in 
order to render them truly valuable, so that, lest you may be 
led away into thinking a tree-nursery freer from failings than 
a child-nursery, I must tell you the painful as well as the 
charming facts about them. 

No one knows better than I how much some of the more 
satisfactory among them will do for one under kind treatment, 
but, all the same, I must reluctantly maintain that many of 
of them are freakish and disappointing ; not, perhaps, so much 
from their inherent wickedness, as from the baneful influences 
of the world outside, the flirtations with insects of which they 
are capable, their predilection for ornamenting themselves 
with white-colored fungous growths which check their develop- 
ment, a perverseness about living, even when given the very 
best advantages, only paralleled by those Chinese servants 
who go and kill themselves if their master speaks sharply to 
them, and, above all, a stubbornness about adapting them- 
selves to new conditions as great as that of a true-born 
Briton. 

Your tree is the true conservative, and will insist upon its 
own way quite as unreasonably as a human being, even when 
you are sure you know what is better for it than it does itself. 
It is as hard to bring it to a new way of living as it is to bring 
about a constitutional amendment. If there is a spot where 
you do not want a tree to grow, notably a garden bed or your 
potato patch, there it will insist on coming up and making 
itself at home; but, take up this interloper and put itin.a 
proper place, where you want it, and, ten to one, it will sulk 
and defy you. 

One’s favorites show in extreme youth a propensity to 
come in contact with cows’ horns and the jack-knives of mis- 
chievous boys ; that is another proof of ill-regulated character. 
They let their top-buds perish in the most careless way, and 
put out two leaders instead of one before you know it; they 
erow unevenly, they make themselves untidy with absurd 
little leaves up and down their stems, with a vague idea of 
keeping the sun off their trunks. One has a constant struggle 
with evergreens to keep their lower limbs in condition, they 
always prefer to go barefooted; indeed, I call one Norway 
Spruce I know of Sockless Jerry, on account of this very failing. 

A crying instance of depravity I will give youina moderate- 
sized White Ash on our lawn, which ought to be a stately tree 
by this time, for a neighbor tells us it has been growing there 
for forty years. Every spring it puts out a magnificent crop 
of new shoots, and we congratulate ourselves that at last it 
has really made up its mind to go ahead and reward us for all 
the digging around and high feeding we have given it; but in 
late June ominous yellow spots appear upon the leaves, great 
orange-colored excrescences disfigure the young shoots, and 
the first thing we know they are all shriveled and dying, and 
the ground underneath it is strewn with blackened leaves. 
Later it pulls itself together and gets out a feeble crop of young 
sprouts, just enough to enable it to hold its own from year to 
year, but which seem to add almost nothing to its girth, and 
very little to its height. 
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Now, can my correspondent tell me what is the proper pun- 
ishment for that? 

Of the perversity of Hemlocks I could write a volume. I 
knew something of their waywardness in the state of Maine, 
but even in Massachusetts, where everything is regulated by 
law, they show no higher sense of duty. 

In vain do you coax along a beautiful little tree, carefully 
raised in a nursery till it has a fine ball of roots, to live and 
thrive for several seasons ; at the end of that time you find it 
in the spring yellow and brown and bare, with every sign of 
premature decay about it. In a clump they may condescend 
to grow, or in a swamp, but if you don’t want a clump, ora 
swamp on the lawn, what then ? 

Any one who has ever set his affections on a Peach-orchard 
knows something of the shameless coquetry of its behavior ; 
and in the course of these papers I shall be compelled to 
record instances of misconduct even in the most innocent and 
carefully brought up trees, as well as in the wild and unsophis- 
ticated ones. Even the common White Birch, which will live 
anywhere and everywhere, and thrive on a sand-bank, goes 
and gets itself eaten up with Hessians the minute we try to 
utilize iton alawn. Lombardy Poplars, too, in spite of much 
specious promising, behave shamefully ; and 1 have known a 
Catalpa to grow undaunted in an enclosure for twenty years, 
and then succumb in a cowardly way to one cold winter. The 
fact is, though I am loath to say it, as a class you cannot abso- 

,lutely depend upon trees, and when you say that—why, you 
say everything ! 

I have also a question to answer concerning our grove of 
Chestnut-trees, an inquirer wishing to know how we came to 
move such tall ones, and whether they came from the woods 
or from a nursery? 

They were taken from a plantation of trees in our neighbor- 
hood, which had been made some years ago, on one of the 
neglected places hereabout. They had been set out when 
small, and left to take their chances without cultivation for 
certainly ten years. How much they had received when very 
young I cannot say, for their gardener has long since moved 
away. When we got them they were some three inches in 
diameter one foot from the ground, and slim and stately, with 
fairly good roots, but not like those of frequently moved nur- 
sery trees. We topped them when they were set in the 
autumn, and as they did not seem very vigorous, the next year 
we cut them back very severely, of different lengths, as an ex- 
periment. Some of them we left ten feet high, and one of 
them which had poor roots and looked sickly we cut down to 
within two feet of the ground. 

Last summer they all put out vigorous tops with enormous 
leaves, but they are much beset by the aphis, which makes 
havoc with the first growth, and later by the insatiable rose- 
bug; yet, in spite of these drawbacks, they thrive in the rich 
deep soil of the swale, sheltered by the hill from the sun and 
the burning south-west winds. They are planted about fifteen 
feet apart, as we thought they would do better in close com- 
pany, and they can be trimmed out when they are larger if it 
seems desirable. Smaller ones are set on the hill-side, where 
they seem to flourish, and some future generation may see our 
hill-side, like those noble slopes of the Connecticut valley, 
waving with their splendid foliage. 

Since I have given up so much of this letter to answers to 
correspondents, I may as well also reply to the gentleman who 
inquires what books we found useful in planting our trees, 

The public library of our small town, though it is full of 
excellent works on fruit-trees and horticulture, only afforded 
one book, “Elements of Forestry,” by Franklin B. Hough, 
which treated solely of that subject in a large way; but it had 
also a late edition of Downing’s ‘‘ Landscape Gardening,” in 
the appendix to which is a valuable paper by Mr. Henry 
Winthorp Sargent, in which he gives an interesting account 
of the way in which his own country-seat at Fishkill, New York, 
and that of Mr. Hunnewell, at Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
had been laid out, by two precisely opposite methods: Mr. 
Sargent having started in the midst oft a forest, which he 
gradually cut away and adapted to his uses in the landscape ; 
and Mr. Hunnewell having laid out his grounds in a region 
barren of trees, which he gradually developed into its present 
exquisite fertility. Some of Donald B. Mitchell’s books—“ Out- 
of-Town Places,” ‘‘My Farm at Edgewood” and ‘ Rural Stud- 
ies’’—also afforded valuable suggestions. The Massachusetts 
Agricultural Reports had many interesting statistics about the 
planting of Pines on a large scale in Plymouth County, and the 
books of the National Department of Agriculture have given 
additional details as we went along. GARDEN AND FOREST 
held up our fainting hands, and also made us suffer by pub- 
lishing articles the day after the fair, which showed us how 
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much better we might have done had we had the information 
a year or two earlier. In fact, we had reason to think our- 
selves among those 

Mountainous minds that were awake too soon, 

Or else their brethren slept too late, 
for no sooner had we evolved an idea and put it in practice 
than at every turn the public press was crammed with views 
on this very subject which it had never seen fit to express 
previously. 

Overlea labored under the enormous disadvantage of being 
born the year before GARDEN AND FOREST. 

Hine illze lacrimee. : 

Had the periodical only been the elder, how much easier 
everything would have been! But, also, how afraid we should 
have been to undertake anything, having learned from it that 
we ought never to build without a landscape-architect, never 
to plant without the advice of an experienced landscape-gar- 
dener, never to suffer from mistakes that could so easily be 
avoided by proper appeals to a professional! But all this wis- 
dom might as well have come in the next century as just a 
year too late, and so here we are, with all our blood upon our 
own heads, because we chanced to dig our cellar and make 
our contract in 1887. 

As it was, we went to some scientific neighbors, who had 
done the same thing we were doing thirty years before with 
very distinguished success ; and some of them gave us advice, 
and others gave us trees, which were even more to the pur- 
pose, and they kindly encouraged our efforts and tookan inter- 
est in what we were doing, that sustained and cheered us on 
our way. 

No one’s experience, either in books or in real life, proved 
to be exactly like our own, so that we feel that we have had 
the benefit of an original experiment. Only time can fully 
reveal where our mistakes lie, for it alone can show whether 


we have planted not wisely or too well. 3 
Tingiaee Mees y M. C. Robbins. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Ilex lzevigata. 


HE smooth Winter-berry, f/ex levigata, of which a 
figure appears on page 221, although one of the 

most beautiful shrubs of the eastern United States, is one 
of the least-known and least-appreciated plants in all our 
eastern flora. It is nowhere very common, although it 
may be found from Maine to the mountains of Virginia, 
growing in low, wet, sphagnum-covered bogs, where it 
associates with the Cassandra, the Nemopanthes, and 
other water-loving plants. It is little known to people 
whose powers of botanical observation have not been 
trained, and is usually confounded by them with the much 
more common Black Alder (//ex verticillata), which it re- 
sembles in many of its general features. It grows, how- 
ever, in wetter situations than that plant. The fruit, 
which is bright red and not scarlet, ripens early, and 
falls in the autumn, while the fruit of the Black Alder 
remains on the branches during the winter months. But 
the two species can be most easily distinguished in the 
autumn by the foliage; that of the smooth Winter-berry 
turns, rather early, bright yellow, while the leaves of the 
Black Alder remain green until they are blackened and 
destroyed by severe freezing. Another character which 
separates the two plants is found in the pedicels of the 
sterile flowers, which are long in J/ex l/evigata and very 
short in lex verhcillata. The leaves of the former are 
lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, pointed at the two ends 
with small appressed teeth on the slightly revolute mar- 
gins ; they are two or three inches long, and are bright 
and lustrous on the upper surface, rather paler and usually 
quite glabrous on the lower surface, with the exception of 
a slight pubescence along the midrib and principal veins. 
The sterile flowers are produced on slender stems, 
varying from a third of an inch to an inch in length. 
The fertile flowers are sessile or short-stalked. The 


flowers are pearly white, a quarter of an inch across when 


expanded, and appear about the middle of June. The 
fruit ripens in September, and is from a quarter to a third 
of an inch in diameter. 
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Ilex levigaia is a graceful shrub, eight or ten feet 
high, with pale branchlets covered with minute lenticular 
dots and smooth, brownish green stems. It flourishes 
when transferred to the garden, and grows apparently as 
vigorously and rapidly in garden soil as in the deep, 
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Crinum giganteum. 


HIS appears to be as common in the moist tropics 
of Africa as C. Aszaftcum is in Asia. It occurs in the 
collections of almost all African travelers, and, although an 


Fig. 39.—Ilex leevigata.—See page 220. 


undrained swamps which it has selected as its home. In 
the autumn itis one of the most brilliantly fruited plants 
in the Arboretum; and it is one of the best of our native 
shrubs to cultivate when effects of autumn colors of fruit 
and foliage are desired. Ga Sa: 


old garden plant in England, it has been introduced sev- 
eral times recently as a new species of exceptional beauty. 
It is gigantic only in the size of its flowers, the stature of 
the plant being considerably less than many of the ever- 
green Crinums. Ithas ashort-necked bulb, thin gray-green 
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channeled leaves about two feet long, the base narrowed 
almost to a petiole, the widest part being about four inches 
across. .The erect scapes are produced several times a 
year at varying seasons, and they are from eighteen inches 
to two feet long, with a loose umbel of from four to twelve 
pure white flowers, which have a curved tube and broad 
spreading segments, so that the flower when fully open is 
five or six inches across. 

The flowers are powerfully and deliciously fragrant, and 
they last about a week. This species requires plenty of 
moisture all the year round, and it is happiest when planted 
in a large pot of rich soil, or, better still, in a bed. In the 
Palm-house at Kew it is perfectly at home, and the illustra- 
tion on page 223 is taken from a specimen growing there. 
The plants thrive in the beds under the shade of the large 
Palms, treatment which also suits Hucharis amazonica and 
some of the tropical Pancratiums. There does not appear 
to be much, if any, difference between C. giganteum and C. 
Carevanum, while C. podophyllum is only a dwarfform of the 
first-named. C. mobile is another synonym of C. giganieum. 
In 1806 a figure of this Crinum was published in the Bo/anz- 
cal Magazine as Amaryllis ornata, or “‘Cape Coast Lily.” 
I recommend this plant as a really first-rate stove-bulb. 

W. Watson. 


Kew. 


New Orchids. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM X ANDERSONIANUM IMPERIALE, O’Brien, is 
a handsome variety which appeared in the collection of W. J. 
Thomson, Esq., of St. Helens, Lancashire. It is described as 
having segments of the size of O. crispum, blotched with 
chestnut-red on a pale yellow ground.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
March 14th, p. 330. 

MASDEVALLIA BIFLORA, REGEL.—A species which was im- 
ported by Roezl from the province of Santa Martha, in New 
Granada, and was received at the Royal Botanic Garden of 
St. Petersburg in 1871. It belongs to the Amanda group, and 
is allied to WZ polysticta, Rchb. f- It is compared with JZ. 
caloptera, Rchb. f., but is nearer MZ. fachyura, Rchb. f.; 
indeed, it appears to me to be synonymous withit. It has a 
white perianth, with two or three purple stripes, at the base, 
and short yellow tails.— Gartenflora, xl. (1890), p. 90, t. 1341, fig. 2. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM X CLACSIANUM, L: Linden, is a very hand- 
some natural hybrid, evidently derived from O. crispum and 
O. luteopurpureum. It was imported with a batch of O. 
crispum, collected by M. F. Claes for L’Horticulture Interna- 
tionale, Parc Leopold, Brussels, and flowered in that estab- 
lishment about the end of last year. Ata meeting of L’- 
Orchidéenne of Brussels, it was awarded a certificate of merit 
of the first class. It is now in the collection of M. G. Warocque, 
of Mariemont. The segments are broad, white and heavily 
blotched with bright red-brown.—Lzndenia, t. 271. 

R. A. Rolfe. 


Kew. 


Recent Plant Portraits. 


HE most interesting plant for the general reader figured 

in the April issue of the Botanical Magazine is doubtless 

the Vanilla (Vanilla plantfolia, t. 7167), the plant which fur- 
nishes the vanilla of commerce. It is a Mexican Orchid, with 
long climbing stems and thick fleshy leaves. The earliest 
European travelers in Mexico found the vanilla used as a 
condiment with chocolate. The Spaniards introduced it into 
Europe, and the first account of it appeared as long ago as 
1605, and was published by Clusius in his ‘‘ Exoticorum Libri,” 
who received a specimen from Morgan, the apothecary of 
Queen Elizabeth. Plumier called the plant Vanilla, adopting 
the name used in Mexico by the Spaniards (the diminutive of 
the Spanish wwiza, a pod). Toward the end of the seventeenth 
century the Vanilla reached France by the way of Spain, and 
was used to flavor chocolate, and to perfume tobacco. In 
England it was first valued as a drug, and it was not until after 
the idea of its medical value was exploded that it came into 
general use in cooking. The supply of vanilla, which is ob- 
tained from the fruit or seed-pod, was originally derived from 
Mexico, but of late years much attention has been given to 
cultivating this plant in other parts of the tropics, and it is 


now produced in Bourbon, Java, Mauritius and Central America 


in large quantities. 

An excellent account of the Vanilla-plant, and of its proper- 
ties and uses, will be found in Fluckiger & Hanbury’s ‘“ Phar- 
macographia, or A History of Drugs,’ where the cultivation 
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of the Vanilla is described as very simple. Shoots, about 
three feet long, having been fastened to trees, and scarcely 
touching the ground, soon strike root on to the bark and form 
plants, which commence to produce fruit in three years, and 
remain productive thirty or forty. The fertilization of the 
flower is naturally brought about by insect agency. Morren, 
the director of the Botanical Garden of Liége, showed, in 1837, 
that it might be efficiently performed by man, since which the 
production of the pods has been successfully carried on in all 
tropical countries without the aid of insects. Even in Euro- 
pean forcing-houses the plant produces fruits of full size. 
which, for aroma, bear comparison with those of Mexico. In 
Vanilla-plantations the pods are not allowed to arrive at com- 
plete maturity, and are gathered when their green color begins 
to change. According to the statements of De Vriese they are 
dried by a rather circuitous process, namely, by exposing 
them to heat alternately uncovered and wrapped in woolen 
cloths, whereby they are artificially ripened, and acquire their 
ultimate aroma and dark hue. 

Interesting, too, is the figure (t. 7171) of the single-flowered 
form of the Banksian Rose. The double-flowered white and 
the double-flowered yellow Banksian Roses are well-known 
plants, especially in our southern states, where they grow to a 
large size and flower abundantly year after year, but the 
single-flowered type from which these plants were derived by 
the Chinese has only recently come to light. It was first sent 
to Kew by Mr. Hanbury, from his garden near Mentone, and 
also by Paul & Son, the well-known nurserymen. Judged by the 
figure, itis a more beautiful plant than either of the double- 
flowered forms, and will prove a decided acquisition in our 
southern gardens as well as for cool conservatories at the 
north, where the Banksian Rose is one of the most desirable 
of climbing plants. 

There are also figures in this issue of Asarum geophilum 
(t. 7168), a species of southern China; and of Epidendrum 
Sceptrum (t. 7169), a striking species found on the coast regions 
of the Caribbean Sea, from Cumana to Santa Martha and New 
Granada, and to Ocana. It belongs to a section of the genus 
in which the lip is more or less adnate to the whole length of the 
column, with a few leaves arranged at the top of the pseudo- 
bulb and a terminal erect inflorescence. There is a figure 
also of Furcrea Bedinghausii (t. 7170), a native of Mexico. 

The cone of a beautiful Mexican Pine which is met with in 
many gardens of northern Italy under the name of “ Del 
Doctor” is published in the issue of the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
of April 4, and is referred by Dr. Masters to the Pinus patula, 
var. macrocarpa of Schiede. 


Cultural Department. 


Out-of-door Roses. 


H ARDY Roses should now be progressing nicely in growth, 

but will need some attention from time to time in order 
to discourage the various insects to which they are subject. 
One of the best applications for this purpose is powdered 
Hellebore, if of good quality, for unless it is fresh and pure it 
is valueless as an insecticide. Another preparation that I have 
used with success on out-of-door Roses is “‘Slug-Shot,”” which 
may be dusted over the plants in the early morning, just as 
Hellebore is applied. In the absence of either of these, some 
slaked lime may be dusted on the plants to act as a check on 
some insects, though not necessarily on all. 

As the buds appear, on the Roses a good top-dressing of 
manure will be a benefit to the blooms, unless the plants have 
been heavily manured before. 

For general decorative effect the claims of the Prairie Roses 
should not be forgotten, for when such varieties as Baltimore 
Belle and Queen of the Prairies are allowed to ramble care- 
lessly over an otherwise unsightly fence they make it a thing 
of beauty. The two well-known varieties mentioned above 
are among the best of this section, though Gem of the Prairies 
is also a good one, and the single #. setigera is for many pur- 
poses the best of all. 

In the treatment of these Roses it will, of course, be remem- 
bered that, in common with other climbing Roses, they do not 
like hard pruning. 

Many persons enjoy a dark Rose, and to such Charles 
Lefebvre is suggested as a good old variety; it is a better 
Rose for out-door work than for forcing. It is dark crimson 
in color, rich and velvety in appearance and of good form and 
substance. Another good one is Fisher Holmes, of some- 
what similar character. Its color is much like that of General 
Jacqueminot, but the flower is more full. 
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Among the many pink Roses John Hopper retains a place 
in the foremost rank for outside use; its firm, large flowers 
being of excellent color, while for free-blooming it has few 
equals. 

It has been suggested that the white La France, so-called, 
Augustine Guinnoiseau, one of the much-praised novelties of 
the present season, may prove a valuable white variety for 
Summer cut flowers, but this, of course, has not yet been 
tested. Ifit should prove as free in blooming as La France, 
and have the same charming form, it would certainly be a 
particularly beautiful white Rose. For bedding purposes the 
Polyantha Roses are gaining in favor each season. Clothilde 
Soupert, especially, has the good opinion of many last year, 
while the sales of the older sorts of this class do not fall off 
much, if at all. 

One of the very best Teas for outdoor planting is Marie 
Van Houtte, a strong grower and free-bloomer, with flowers 
of good size and very firm and double. The outer petals of 
this Rose being tinted with pink does not seem to be. an objec- 
tion to it when planted outside; in fact, the contrast with the 
pale yellow of the interior is quite pleasing. 

André Schwartz also produces some fine buds at times out- 
doors, and of deep red color, but this is not a satisfactory 
Rose in all localities, and therefore should not have a general 
recommendation. 

As a forcing Rose the lamentable failure of this variety is 
fresh in the minds of many cultivators, some of whom, doubt- 
less, found their experience rather costly. 

Holmesburg, Pa. W. F. Taplin. 


Tulips. 


HE skill of the cultivator with one division of this family, 
that is, the Garden Tulip, is well known. At this season 
these plants are in bloom in the open ground, and we shall 
see them in flower again in the stores of florists, painfully out 
of season, in November, with short stems and scant foliage. 
When Garden Tulips are properly planted in the fall, witha 
sprinkling of clean, sharp sand around the bulbs, there is no 
reason why these should be renewed annually, if one does not 
object to seeing the foliage ripen off naturally in the beds. 
The summer occupants should be planted without disturbing 
the bulbs of the Tulips. When frost kills the tender sum- 
mer plants, such as Coleus, Geraniums or China Asters, these 
should be cleared off and a good top-dressing given to the 
bed, and the second year’s flowers, from the same bulbs, will 
be better than the first. The only objection to this system is, 
that Tulips are usually planted in the most conspicuous place 
in the garden, and the foliage, when ripening off, would look 
somewhat out of keeping with its surroundings. 

And now, a few words in favor of some of the natural forms 
of the Tulip which are, to many, even more interesting than 
the highly developed products of gardenart. 7: Greigi has 
bright, flaming-red flowers , with a yellow bordered black 
centre and leaves with distinct brown blotches, not unlike 
those of a Dog’s-tooth Violet in the markings. This plant is 
hardy, easy to grow, and, with proper care, will flower every 

ear. 

3 For several years past I have had a great deal of satisfaction 
from the cultivation of that charming species, 7. Turkestanica. 
The pretty, though not showy, flowers of this little Tulip may 
be found on the first bright day after the frost is out of the soil. 
It is peculiar in bearing several flowers on a branched stem— 
I have seen as many as five. The leaves of this species are 
developed above ground in fall and are never injured by cold. 
It deserves to be more widely known. Another attractive 
species is 7. cornuta, the horned Tulip. This is a robust spe- 
cies which flowers every year without assistance. The petals, 
instead of overlapping each other and forming a cup-shaped 
flower, are narrow and taper to a point; they are about four 
inches long and usually yellow, striped with red. This Tulip 
is seldom grown, though cheap and easily obtained, and is 
worthy a place in every garden. The bulb of Z. Oculis-solis, 
the Sun’s Eye Tulip, is of itself remarkable. Between the bulb 
and its outer covering is a beautiful lining of cotton-like hairs, 
so interwoven as to be a complete protection. The flower is 
bright red, with a red and yellow centre, and, although very 
beautiful and perfectly hardy, it is too rarely met with in cul- 
tivation. 

T. Gesneriana is interesting as one of the recognized parents 
of the Garden Tulip. This species has a very good flower, 
though not as showy as its progeny. TZ. Gesnertana Dracontia 
is the parent of the varieties known as Parrott Tulips, which 
are difficult to succeed with in pots, although their flowers 
are pretty, curious, and in some varieties, as Monstre Rouge, 
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really showy. They should be staked, as they are wealk- 
stemmed, and fall down on the ground unless supported. 
They will not force at any season; as I write, pans that have 
been brought on slowly in cold frames have a number of 
flowerless bulbs. We shall try them in the open ground next 
season in poor soil. 

There should be no difficulty with the culture of the species 
of Tulips any more than with the garden varieties. They are 
natives of Algeria, central Asia and the south of France, and 
this suggests the need of a somewhat dry soil. This is espe- 
cially true during their resting season—our summer months. 
Very seldom does a summer pass when there is not enough 
dry weather to ripen them thoroughly and enable them to 
make a vigorous start again in the fall. If the species now in 
commerce were more generally grown, many others now 
known in European gardens would soon be obtainable here, 
and our Tulip-beds in spring would not all be of oneinvariable 
pattern in regulation bedding colors or made up of the still 


worse ‘‘mixed Tulips in fine variety.” 
South Lancaster, Mass. VE, (0), © 


The Hardy Flower Garden. 


PBs blooming of the Narcissi, Hyacinths and Tulips marks 

the second phase of the spring-garden. The small bulb- 
ous plants are generally past, and the garden, with theadvanc- 
ing season, the more showy flowers, and the rapidly increasing 
foliage of hardy plants, is showing new, but not greater, 
attractions. ‘When you wish to drive a nail home keep 
hitting it” is a good homely adage which will explain my 
insistence on the charm of the spring-garden. The flowers 
of spring seem of such special beauty, and so enjoyable, that 
it is difficult to refrain from advocating their culture. The 
constantly increasing nomadic habits of our people, who now 
almost invariably spend their summers away from home, is 
having a serious result on many gardens, as in such cases, of 
course, little attention is given to flowers. In such cases the 
spring-garden is the only one to be enjoyed. Of course, those 
who will not give the matter forethought can never have a 
spring-garden, for this, unlike summer bedding effects, can 
never be ordered ready-made of the florist. But with notes 
taken now, as the plants are in bloom, and a little forethought 
in the fall, a spring-garden. is quite within the management 
and means of any one. This first week in May the majority 
of the Narcissi are past, though there will be a succession for 
several weeks still. There were so many varieties of these it 
seems the part of prudence to refrain from commending 
particular kinds, tor they all have some merits, and certainly 
most remarkable contrasts; from the mammoth Sir Watkin 
to the minute Triandeus Albus is a long range of size and 
form, while between the white Cernuus and the deep yellow 
of Obvallaris may be found all shades of those colors. The 
Polyanthus Narcissus are usually recommended for in-door 
planting, for which their penetrating odor quite unfits them. 
With a good covering they can be grown out-doors in this lati- 
tude, and looking them over the other day, it seermed to me 
that a good bed of these would be very effective, as they 
bloom profusely, and their flowers are small and borne grace- 
fully. Spring Snowflakes (Leucoium), now at,their best, are 
worthy successors of Snowdrops. Triteleias are useful front- 
border bulbs with pretty but malodorous flowers—flowers 
which will not be plucked are not without their uses. 
Hyacinths are waning, their lumpiness always making one 
long for a hardy strain with the habit of the Roman varieties. 
Tulips, if properly selected, should be in good form till the 
end of the month. A bed of Tulips all blooming on the same 
day, of the same height and the same color, does not seem 
worth planting. 

Of the small hardy plants, Papaver nudicaule is the showiest 
thing in the garden ; strong plants are exhausting themselves 
in bloom, and will last till the great Oriental Poppies flaunt 
their banners of orange and scarlet. Seeds of the Iceland 
Poppy sown now will give a few blooms in early fall, and make 
strong plants for another season, and are perfectly hardy with- 
out protection. The alpine Forget-me-nots make neat mats of 
blue ; while stray blooms of Aquilegias are heralds of a new 
season of these ever-charming flowers. Androsace sarmentosa 
proves hardy in my garden,,and trom each rosette is now dis- 
played a cluster of the dainty pink flowers. Anemones follow 
Anemones, A. sulphurea being one of the most charming at 
this season. The Irises are gradually unfolding their beauties, 
Ll. Sibirica, I, Chameiris and I. pumila, with its variety, Alba, 
being the Irises of the week. 

Trouble, of course, it is to arrange for all such flowers, and 
perhaps many of them do not impress a casual observer—the 
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casual observer at present being mostly engaged in stealing 
accessible Lilacs—but there is a great enjoyment with it all, 
and one gathers in such a garden in a fine spring morning 
’ delightful impressions to help him during the cares of busy 


days. 
Elizabeth, N. J. Tho AME (GR 


Notes from the Missouri Botanical Garden. 


PBS are few more attractive plants that bloom in early 
spring than Apimedium violaceum, a native of Japan, and 
first imported into Great Britain about the year 1839. It is said 
to be only a variety, a smaller form, of 2£. macranthum, and 
the handsomest of the genus. It grows about a foot high ina 
compact mass. Not only are the light violet flowers very 
numerous, large and showy, though not very durable, but the 
foliage of the plant is worthy of admiration after the flowers 
are gone. It is perfectly hardy in St. Louis, where the weather 
is often very severe. It seems not at all difficult to grow, and 
is perfectly healthy in a heavy clay soil and in full sunlight. 

The largest of the wild Bellworts (Uvularia grandifiora) is 
now inbloom here. A fine clump is growing in full sunlight 
and in a heavy soil, and is quite as beautiful as it will average 
in its natural soil in the woods. Near it in similar soil and in 
the sun is a tuft of Viola striata, a low-growing form. Its very 
numerous creamy white flowers and dark thick foliage look 
fresh and attractive at this season. 

Ranunculus septentrionalis and FR. fascicularis are both in 
bloom. The former is a trifle the later in flowering, grows 
about eight inches high, and somewhat spreading, with 
numerous bright yellow flowers half an inch wide. The latter 
is the best plant on account of its earliness, its brighter yellow 
flowers and dwarfer habit. Neither of them is very showy, 
but they give variety to a large collection, and &#. fascicularis 
makes a pretty addition to. the early border. 

Helonias bullata, now in bloom, is a rare and local species, 
usually about fifteen inches high. Its dense head of light pur- 
ple flowers is borne at the terminus of its naked scape, and 
is quite showy. Its leaves lie close to the ground in a cluster 
near the tuberous root. 
does fairly well on an upland loamy soil if in the shade. 

Phlox divaricata is quite common around St. Louis, and 
finds its way into the shaded portions of the parks when al- 
lowed to, without being planted there. Itis a pretty plant as 
seen in its natural home, and one of the easiest to cultivate. 

Claytonta Virginica (Spring Beauty) is the most abundant of 
the early wild flowers here, coming in almost everywhere in 
moist shaded situations. In Forest Park there are acres that 
are white with it, and the children take great delight in gather- 
ing it, in spite of the rigid rules forbidding any one to pluck a 
flower. 

Dicentra eximia seemsas much at home here in the sun and 

-in a heavy soil as could be desired, and the fine clump now in 
flower in the herbaceous grounds is one of the most conspicu- 
ous there. 

Trillium grandifiorum and T. erectum, var. album, are both 
in bloom; also 7rdlium sessile and T. recurvatum. The latter 
is quite common here in favored situations. 

Among the most striking of the trees and shrubs are the 
Magnolias, first of which to bloom was JZ. conspicua, with its 
large fragrant white flowers, closely followed byM. Soulangeana, 
M. purpurea and the AZ. Lenné, which is the most showy of 
the four, and is at its best stage about the time JZ. conspicua*is 
past. 

The Japan Quince and the Redbud, or Judas-tree, are both in 
full flower; the latter the more conspicuous, being entirely 

m. 
covered with bloo FI 


Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo. 


Orchid Notes. 


CHysIS L#V1s.—Good authorities have called this the best 
species of its genus, and yet it has fallen into unaccountable 
neglect. It is found in Guatemala and Mexico, and was in- 
troduced in 1829. A year afterward it flowered in England 
for the first time. The pendulous, pseudo-bulbous stems are 
from twelve to fifteen inches in length, wrapped almost com- 
pletely with whitish, sheath-like scales, and terminating with 
several lanceolate leaves of nearly their own length, decidu- 
ous, light of texture, with prominent veins on the lower side, 
and of a pale green color. The drooping racemes, equaling 
a full-grown stem in length, appear with the new growth in 
late winter or early spring, and the scapes carry from five to 
eight half-spread flowers of heavy substance and enduring 
quality, and about two inches in diameter. The oblong sepals 
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It is a natural bog-plant, though it. 
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are pale yellow, with a free diffusion of orange on the inside, 
tipped green on the exterior; and the linear petals resemble 
them in color, but without the green; the trilobed lip is 
yellow, profusely marked with orange-crimson, and the stout 
column resembles it in color. The cultural demands of C. 
levis are easily satisfied. It thrives in a basket, and from its 
drooping habit it looks better there than in a pot. Rough 
peat, with abundant drainage material, is best for the roots, 
and the whole should be lightly surfaced with sphagnum. A 
night temperature, ranging from sixty to seventy degrees, 
Fahrenheit, and copious supplies of water are required during 
the season of growth ; but very little water, anda temperature 
of from fifty to sixty degrees will suffice during the long resting 
period which ensues. 


EPIDENDRUM AURANTIACUM.—Only asmall proportion of the 
large number of known Epidendrums are worthy of general 
culture, and these are decidedly whimsical and unsatisfactory 
in conduct. Sometimes they grow and bloom perfectly for 
years together; then, for no apparent reason, they become 
unhealthy and die, or they preserve their full vigor of growth 
and refuse to bloom. £. aurantiacum is no exception to the 
rule. It cannot be depended upon to produce its splendid 
flowers in anything like profusion; they appear regularly, 
however, and when one happens to secure a good crop of 
blossoms it makes full amends for a score of bad ones. This 
species is a native of Guatemala, whence it was sent to Eng- 
land by Mr. Skinner in 1835. The entire plant rarely exceeds 
fifteen inches in height. The flowers measure an inch and a 
half in diameter, and are borne in dense racemose: clusters— 
the number in each cluster varying from five ten—which pro- 
ceed from pale brownish sheaths at the apex of the pseudo- 
bulbs; the column yellow, the other parts of the flower 
being of a brilliant orange color, with occasional small patches 
of dark crimson on the lip. The blooming stage is reached in 
spring, and the flowers retain their vivid hue about a month. 
The most reliable way of getting this plant to flower freely is 
to grow it in a basket near the light, using a compost of rough 
peat and chopped sphagnum in mixture, and providing ample 
drainage of crocks and charcoal. The growth should not be 
hastened in any way, but rather allowed to proceed naturally 
in a temperature ranging from sixty to seventy degrees, ad- 
mitting abundance of fresh air, and a free supply of water 
given as long as the process continues. A temperature from 
ten to fifteen degrees below sixty will not injure the plant 
when in bloom, the lower temperature, on the contrary, tend- 
ing to. preserve the flowers for a longer period than would 


otherwise be possible. 
Cambridge, Mass. MM. Barker. 


The Wardian Case. 


FoR a long time I used a modification of the Wardian case, 

which I found to be very valuable for a large class of 
house-plants, especially those which cannot endure the dust 
or air of an ordinary room. The Wardian case proper made 
its first public appearance about 1842, and was exhibited in 
this country at the World’s Fair in 1851. It consisted of a zine 
pan on a stand, over which was placed a glass case, making 
it nearly air-tight, and was used for the propagation of deli- 
cate tropical plants and for their transportation. By confining 
air and moisture the case constituted a little world by itself, 
and there was no need of adding water or of ventilating it. 
My own case was so far modified as to require occasional 
supplies of water. The tray was built as wide as could be 
passed through an ordinary door; it was seven feet long, and 
was mounted on a strong frame on castors; over this was 
built a stout frame set with the best plate-glass, two panes to 
each side and one for each end. The roof sloped up to a 
small top pane. Each end was hung on hinges, and served 
asadoor. The depth of the tray was six inches. Instead of 
filling this with soil for the plants to grow in, I grew all plants 
in pots, which could be lifted out for rearrangement. The 
case was capable of any degree of ventilation, and was, there- 
fore, adapted to a much larger range of plants than an ordinary 
Wardian case. Begonias, Ferns and Lycopodiums were often 
removed and the case given over to Fuchsias and other plants 
not suited to the Wardian case proper. I found it easily adapt- 
able to Camellias, Azaleas and dwarf Oranges. 

The charm of such a case for a lover of plants is very great. 
The frame should be built quite strong, especially if it is de- 
sired to suspend baskets from the roof. The cost of the one 
I had built was about $40; a very good one could be built for 
$25. The plants are always clean, and are free from red spider, 
There are, however, other insects that must be guarded 
against in a close, moist atmosphere, and it is possible to ruin 
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everything by letting the stand remain closed in the full blaze 
of anoonday sun. Such a case has also all the advantages of 
the propagating box, and most cuttings will root in it with 
astonishing promptness. ; 

As a fernery, the Wardian case is always exceedingly beau- 
tiftul, I found my own case equally well suited for this pur- 
pose. The tray was water-tight, and I once readjusted it to 
serve as an aquarium. These possible adaptations are sug- 
gested for the advantage of persons who may be inclined to 


try a case of this description. 
Clinton, N. Y. LE. P. Powell. 


Points of Merit in Tomatoes. 


pees is the queen of vegetables, and one in which there is 

as wide a difference between the good and the bad as 
between a “frost” pear of the hedge-row and a well-grown 
Seckel. The ideal tomato may vary somewhat in shape, but, 
' whatever that may be, there should be no deep corrugations 
or seams, the fruit being nearly smooth, although a slight 
depression along the line of natural division is not objection- 
able. The stem should always be relatively small and set in 
a very shallow basin. When it is large and set deeply into 
the fruit it is accompanied by a large pithy core extending into 
the fruit, and ruining it for slicing or for canning. The stem 
end of the fruit should be nearly flat or slightly rounded. 
When there are any marked projections here they will be sure 
to be imperfectly ripened at the time the rest of the fruit is in 
the best condition. As to color, tastes differ; but I have 
never yet found a tomato of the purple tint of the old Fiji, 
which was not of a sharp, hard, metallic-like acid, very much 
less pleasant than the mild, fruit-like acid of the true red or 
scarlet tomato; and Iam quite certain that, were we to select 
ten of the best varieties, quality to rule, eight at least—and, I 
believe, more lilely nine or all of them—would be found to 
be clear, bright red, with little trace of purple. 

Of the interior of the fruit, the general opinion as to what 
constitutes merit is certainly at fault. Most people only ask 
for a solid, seedless, pulpless flesh. Fortunately, the fruit is 
too good to develop any such worthless variety as is thus 
called for. If you will carefully examine a tomato you will find 
that the greatest amount, and by far the finest flavor, is found 
in the pulp surrounding the seed, and that the flesh surround- 
ing the fruit next to the skin is quite different, and greatly su- 
perior, to that in the interior divisions, which many people 
value as making a solid fruit. Often these interior divisions 
are made up of perfectly flavorless, hard, but corky, tissue. 
This is the case in an exceedingly large-fruited sort which I 
have grown several years for comparison, but have not con- 
sidered worthy of a name or of general cultivation, although I 
am certain that this variety can be made to produce the largest 
fruit having the smallest proportionate weight of seed and the 
largest proportion of dry matter of any of the hundreds of 
sorts I have tried; and yet I have seen the Mikado recom- 
mended as the best variety because it stood first of any the 
writer had tested in these respects. My ideal tomato, as far as 
interior is concerned, is one in which the outer circle of flesh 
next to the skin is very thick, the thicker the better; the inte- 
rior divisions few, and, consequently, comparatively large, 
and each completely filled with pulp. Seeds are of themselves 
a disadvantage, but as we never have pulp except surrounding 
seeds, we shall have to have a fair quantity of them in order 
to get the desired pulp. This pulp should be as thick as pos- 
sible. Wesometimes find fruit in which it is very thin, andin 
such cases itis usually quite acid. The pulp should be as 
thick or solid as may be, while the flesh, both of the outer cir- 
cle and of the inner division, should be as soft and juicy as 
possible, thus making the fruit as nearly uniform in consis- 
tency as it can be made to grow. I would be as critical as to 
the flavor of the fruit as of that of a pear or apple, and insist that, 
to be good, a tomato must have a distinct fruit-lilke, sub-acid 
flavor. Lastly, the entire interior, except the seeds, should be 
in color as nearly like the deep, rich red of the outside as 
possible, making a fruit which is a delight both in color and 
flavor.—Professor W. W. Tracy, before the Michigan Horticul- 
tural Society. 


Support for Garden Plants.—I am using this year 1,000 lineal 
feet of galvanized wire netting four feet wide. This cost, de- 
livered, a little more than one half cent per square foot, and 
will last indefinitely if cared for. It is the cheapest of all 
material for Peas, Beans and Tomatoes. Last year I madea 
comparison between this and brush for Peas. The only ex- 
pense of the brush was the cutting, hauling and setting. 
Allowing for the time of two men and a pair of mules and 
wagon getting the brush, the cost of the brush, good only 
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for one year, exceeded the first cost of the wire, good for ten. 
This wire throws no appreciable shade, and for training To- 
matoes is admirable, since there is always a place to tie to. 
In fact, but little tying isneeded after the plants get well up, as 
a little attention to directing the shoots to and fro in the 
meshes supports them pertectly. Climbing Beans fairly riot 
over it, and there will be no bother about Limas failing to 
catch to poles. Light stakes, well set about ten or twelve feet 
apart, are all that are needed to support it, and short pieces of 
wire are better than the more permanent attachment of 
staples.—Professor Massey in Orchard and Garden. 


Neviusia Alabamensis.—This shrub, which is interesting bo- 
tanically from the fact that it is known wild in only one locality 
in the United States, deserves more attention than it has re- 
ceived for its ornamental value. In an earlier number of 
GARDEN AND FOREST (vol. i., page 212) it is reported as hardy 
in Boston, and here it shows perfect health. A plant in 
Meehan’s nurseries is some six years old, and it is rather more 
than four feet high and as many in diameter, making a com- 
pact bush, and it is now covered completely with the tufted, 
feathery clusters of flowers, whose long white stamens make 
them very showy. It blooms every season, and becomes 
more and more beautiful as it gets older. It can be propa- 
gated by cuttings as readily as any of the Spireas, and it is 
related to the Kerria and Rhodotypus, two of our very best 
shrubs from eastern Asia, which are also now flowering very 
finely. ; 

a x. Ma. 
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Correspondence. 


The Owl and the Sparrow. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I read with much interest in the columns of your jour- 
nal the discussion upon the owl and the sparrow. I will only 
observe now, in continuation of what I have already said, that 
we have in France two chevéches—the large one, which is a 
little larger than a blackbird, although rather stouter, and the 


‘special enemy of sparrows; and the small one, called also 


chevéchette, rather smaller than a blackbird. This is a very 
rare animal, frequenting principally the mountainous regions 
of the east of France (Savoy, Dauphiny and Switzerland). It is 
known to very few people. The large chevéche, the bird 
which I have always considered the true Styx fasserina, is 
common in all parts of France, and is often sold in the bird 
market of Paris. Itismorecommon in the south than in other 
parts of the country, and here the people use it as a means of 
capturing other birds. The method is amusing and original. 
It is carried on by the aid of a big basket, upon the top of 
which a chevéche is fastened. The hunter, or perhaps 
trapper would be more appropriate, seats himself inside 
the basket, and by means. of a little hole in the side he pro- 
trudes a long piece of wood branched at the extremity, the two 
branches being so far apart thata bird attracted by the owl can 
seat himself upon one of the two branches. Once the victim 
has seated himself upon the branch the man within the basket 
pulls a cord which brings the two branches of the fork together 
and catches the bird by his feet. The bird is then drawn into 
the basket, and, being made to cry, serves to attract other 
birds, which are captured in the same way. A considerable 
number are sometimes caught by one man in this way ina 
morning, and when any one locality is exhausted the hunter 
picks up his basket and locates himself in another position. 
One thing is certain, and that is, that sparrows are not com- 
mon, and do no damagein towns or villages where the chevéche 
has become established, either in old walls, or in churches, or 
in the hollow trunks of Olive and other trees. They become 
more or less diurnal in habit, and hunt in the evening before 
sunset. They do not fly high, and often skim along the sur- 
face of the ground in pursuit of field-mice, which, with the 
sparrows, constitute their ordinary diet. It is not known that 
the chevéche pursues other game. It appears to me probable 
that it would support the winters of the United States at least 
as well as the European sparrow, for it occurs in the north 


as well as in the south of France. y 
Antibes, France. Charles Naudin. 


An Old Orchard. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—I own at present the oldest orchard planted by a white 
man west of Albany. In the year 1791 or 1792, Dominie Kirk- 
land, missionary to the Oneidas, planted a small nursery of 
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Apple-seeds at the foot of what is now College Hill, in the 
town at present called Kirkland, a part of what was then the 
town of Paris. This nursery was on a grant of land made to 
the dominie by the tribe to which he preached the Christian 
doctrine. They were much attached to him, and the chief, 
Sconondoa, aided him in his horticultural as well as religious 
enterprises. Out of this nursery three or four orchards were 
planted. The dominie’s own was on a slope of the hills over- 
looking the valley of the Oriskany, one of the most beautiful 
valleys in New York state. I remember the trees fifty years 
ago, as they stood in their prime, and all of them were giants, 
compared with modern Apple-trees. Now there are standing 
but a dozen out of one hundred. As the loss is clearly trace- 
able to neglect for a few years, I feel confident that an orchard 
of seedling Apples might be kept in good health for one hun- 
dred and fifty years. I hope to preserve a few of those now 
standing for at least ten years more. 

The fruit is perceptibly of the old English and French fami- 
lies of Pippins, Bellefleurs and Swanro. One sort only proved 
to be so very good as to deserve careful preservation. Thisis 
named Kirkland, after its planter. It is every way a Bellefleur, 
pure white when picked, but rich yellow in the spring. The 
shape is like the yellow Bellefleur, but rounder, core open, and 
less acid than most of the family. It keeps well into April, 
or even June, in a cool moist cellar. I have had samples keep 
entirely through a year into the next spring. It is, in fact, the 
best keeping apple I have ever grown that had good value. A 
curious feature of this seedling is that another tree from the 
same nursery bears an apple so nearly identical as to be dis- 
tinguished only by close examination. The original Kirkland 
tree stood until 1889, when I was obliged to cut it, but have 
carefully preserved a sucker from the roots that is capable of 


replacing the old tree. 
Gea 8. 2 ape, 


The Broad-leaved Maple. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Since your correspondents have shown so much in- 
terest of late in relation to the hardiness in the east of trees 
from the Pacific coast, I send you some sprays of Acer macro- 
phyllum, gathered from one of our trees here. We have three 
of them and they are all some twenty-five feet high. While 
young they suffered in severe winters, but for several years 
past they do not seem to have been injured in the slightest 
degree. The flowers.of this Maple come out slightly in ad- 
vance of those of the ordinary Sycamore Maple. 

Joseph Mechan. 


Germantown, Pa. 


The Rattlesnake Plantain as a Window Plant. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST ;: 


Sir,—Some of your correspondents have recently shown 
that many wild flowers, even of shy-seeming sorts, lend them- 
selves well to careful transplanting ; and I should like to add a 
mite of evidence with regard to one which I have founda 
bod and brave little bloomer even under conditions when 
nothing that could be called care was bestowed uponit. In 
my summer home on the shore of Buzzard’s Bay I have fortu- 
nately made friends with two ladies who, living there all the 
year round, are examples of the incorrectness of the oft-re- 
peated statement that country people neither know nor care 
much about wild flowers. Their kindly hands have brought 
me rarities for which, despite all Asa Gray’s directions, I had 
searched with small success, and great bunches of other flow- 
ers which, while not exactly rare, I had rejoiced to find as mere 
isolated specimens. In a basketful of such treasures I discoy- 
ered last July a Rattlesnake Plantain with white-striped leaves 
(Goodyera pubescens), the tall spike of which was in bud, and 
which, apparently by accident, had been taken up, roots and 
all. This I planted in the woods near my house in a shady 
moist spot close to a big rock, watering it at the time, but 
giving it no further attention save an occasional glance to see 
what it was doing. For many days it apparently did nothing, 
for though its flowers did not open, neither did they wither. 
Then, after a fortnight or more, they came into bloom as 
prettily and completely as though the plant had never been 
disturbed. 

At Christmas-time, again, I received from these same friends 
through the post a box of greens and berries, andamong them 
was another of these little Orchids with the root, embedded in 
moss and earth, still attached to the cluster of evergreen 
leaves. I gave it to a friend whose care is surer than mine 
and whose window is sunnier, and she setitin a saucer of 
water. The second week in April it was more than merely 
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alive. It was putting forth new little leaves and bore a prom- 
ising spike of flower-buds, although not so large a one as 
though the time were July and the spot a Plymouth County 
wood. Of course it was but a wee and modest plant compared 
with those usually seen in-doors in early spring. But its very 
unlikeness to such plants and the flavor of deep summer 
woods that hung about it seemed for the moment to put their 
showier claims to admiration out of court. 
New York. ; M. G. Van Rensselaer. 


Recent Publications. 


Chrysanthemum Culture for America. James Morton, 1891. 
The Rural Publishing Company, New York. 

This little volume is the first treatise on the Chrysanthemum 
which has as yet appeared in the United States in book 
form, and is an interesting compendium of the foreign 
and domestic history of the flower, with cultural details 
which the author considers best adapted to this country. 
The book also contains an extended list of synonyms and 
a good calendar of garden operations. Any writer on the 
Chrysanthemum at this time is hampered by the exhaus- 
tive manner in which both the history and culture of the 
flower have already been recorded abroad. Mr. C. Harman 
Payne, a London amateur, has made the history of the 
subject his own by searching out and recording the slight- 
est facts connected with the flower in all countries where it is 
grown. Mr. Morton has summarized these annals, and has sup- 
plemented them with some points as to the American history 
of the flower. As for all details of culture, Mr. Edward 
Molyneaux has fairly illuminated this subject with such 
minuteness and clearness as to leave little to be said, except 
in the way of modification to suit climatic conditions. His 
writings, not only in his book but in his very extended mono- 
graphs in the horticultural press, may be fairly considered 
among the curiosities of literature, for he has recorded not 
only notes on general culture, but special points on the differ- 
ent families and varieties, showing powers of observation 
which would be remarkable if applied to any subject. Mr. 
Morton’s cultural detaiis seem, in the main, sound and helpful, 
although there are points in practice upon which experts 
differ. The book would have been improved, perhaps, by 
more explicit directions as to some of the finer points of culti- 
vation, such as the treatment of weak-growing varieties and 
the details of disbudding, both of which are important matters 
to novices. The list of synonyms is very full, and Mr. Morton 
has done a service in collecting such an extended catalogue. 
Curiously enough, one of the best-known examples is omitted, 
that of Domination, also called Mrs. G. Bullock and Milkmaid. 
Mr. Morton’s lists of varieties are more open to criticism. 


‘We are at a loss to know at what exhibition blooms of 


Cullingfordii and Mrs. John Wanamaker would be allowed to 
be staged with Empress of India, etc., among the “best twelve 
Chinese.” 

Great care should be taken to secure correctness in the 
matter of nomenclature in hand-books of this sort, and the 
hasty proof-reading which has permitted some errors in this 
department is to be regretted. 


Mushrooms. How to Grow Them. 
New York: Orange Judd Co. 

This is a compact treatise of 165 pages which has been pre- 
pared for the purpose of giving complete and accurate details 
of all the processes of Mushroom-culture both for home use 
and for market. In addition to his long personal experience 
as a gardener, Mr. Falconer has taken pains to visit many 
of the principal establishments where Mushrooms are success- 
fully grown in this country, not only to examine the various 
methods employed, but to secure from the growers careful 
explanations of the methods employed by each. There are 
also chapters on the growing of Mushrooms by the gardeners 
who supply the London market, and a very interesting account 
of the productive beds in the caves underneath the city of 
Paris and its suburbs. One would think, on reading this little 
treatise, that such a delicious and nutritious article of food as 
the Mushroom should be abundant on every American table, 
for it seems so easy to raise them, not only by those who have 
a greenhouse or can afford a house especially prepared for 
them, but by every farmer or householder who can command 
a shed or an ordinary cellar. Every one knows that in certain 
old pastures Mushrooms abound ina wild state, and the direc- 
tions for growing them in the fields are so simple that there 
appears to be little excuse for their scarcity. And yet, although 
their cultivation seems so easy to a reader who has never tried 
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to grow them, the fact is that a great many men who have at- 
tempted it seriously have failed, and it is probable that the 
Mushroom crop will prove more uncertain than the Bean crop 
to the average cultivator for many years. 

To grow Mushrooms well needs some experience and needs 
constant care in the details of cultivation from the beginning 
to the end, and just here is the prime value of this little 
manual. The directions are full and minute, covering the 
smallest particulars, so that one who had never seen a single 
Mushroom growing could take up this volume, and by follow- 
ing the directions explicitly have a reasonable hope of some 
success. The first fifty pages of the book are in the main de- 
voted to the proper construction of caves and houses for 
Mushroom-beds or for the proper adaptation of the beds to 
ordinary cellars and sheds. Then there are directions for se- 
lecting and preparing the manure, the making of the beds, the 
use of the spawn, the loaming, earthing, top-dressing, etc., 
even to the final work of gathering and marketing the crop. 
After this come some directions for invigorating old beds, 
and for the discouragement of insect enemies, together with a 
selection of receipts for various methods of cooking. The book 
has an excellent index and some illustrations which serve fairly 
well to explain the text; but it would have been more 
attractive if the publishers had taken greater pains in preparing 
the cuts and had printed them on better paper. 


Notes. 


The late Mr. Shirley Hibberd had formed in his garden a 
collection of ninety different varieties of Ivy. 


The Flowering Dogwood, the Black Haw (Viburnum pruni- 
folium) and the Sassafras are all blooming abundantly in the 
woods and hedge-rows near this city, and very beautiful 
they are. 


The Messrs. Putnam are about to publish a book called 
«Practical Landscape-Gardening,” by Mr. Samuel Parsons, Jr., 
whose long experience as Superintendent of Parks in this city 
has qualified him to write an interesting and instructive trea- 
tise. 


Le Notre, the great seventeenth-century gardener, lies 
buried in the Church of St. Roch in Paris. His tomb was 
designed by Coysevox, one of the most prominent sculptors 
of the time, and one of those who had assisted him in deco- 
rating the royal gardens at Versailles. 


A Philadelphia correspondent writes that a fine tree of 
Magnolia Fraseri, still standing in the old Bartram Garden, now 
Bartram Park, iscovered with bloom and is a beautiful object. 
This is really one of the most beautiful of the native Magnolias, 
its large flowers having a tint of canary yellow which is very 
delicate, and their fragrance, too, is almost equal to that of our 
Magnolia glauca. 


The leading article in the Wustrirte Gartenzeitung of Vienna 
for the month of April is devoted to Begonia bicolor, Wats. 
The history of its discovery in Mexico by Dr. Palmer, in 1886, 
is quoted from Mr. Sereno Watson’s account in vol. xxii. of the 
“ Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences,” 
and thearticle is accompanied by a fine colored plate, prepared 
from a specimen which bloomed last autumn in the Royal 
Belvidere Gardens at Vienna. 


It is a matter of concern to some people that the blossoms 
have come, hereabout, and many of them have gone, without 
any heavy rain. There is a popular superstition that the so- 
called blossom-storm is in some way connected with a fruitful 
year. On the other hand, there has been a theory that a cold 
rain while the trees are in flower may prevent fertilization, 
and therefore injure the fruit-crop. Recent investigation 
seems to show there is no real basis for this belief. The blos- 
som-storm, like the equinoctial, is an uncertain quantity, and, 
whether it comes or not, has little effect on the fruit. 


William M’Corquodale, a Scotch forester of reputation and 
the forest manager on the estates of the Earl of Mansfield, 
died last month in his eighty-first year. He is spoken of as 
the acknowledged father of forestry in Britain. During the 
long period he was connected with the Mansfield estates he 
planted and raised thousands of acres of woodlands, and has 


done much to encourage the taste for planting in north’ 


Britain, David Douglas was a townsman of his, and in this 
way M’Corquodale early became interested in the conifers of 
the north-west coast, especially in the Douglas Fir, which he 
was one of the first to plant in large quantities as a forest-crop. 
Many contributions from-his pen are found in the 7vansac- 
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tions of the Scottish Arboricultural Society. He was ardently 
devoted to the interests of this society, and was a constant 
attendant at its meetings. 


A particularly fine specimen of Licuala grandis is included 
in the small, but choice, collection of Palms and other foliage 
plants in the conservatories attached to the city residence of 
Mr. A. J. Drexel, in Philadelphia. The plant referred to is 
about five feet in height, and carries over twenty fine leaves, 
doubtless being one of the best examples of this handsome 
Palm to be found in the country. In the same collection are 
some nicely grown Gleichenias, among them being G. flabel- 
lata, G. Spelunce, G. dicarpa longipinnata and G. dichotoma, 
the last-named being well represented by a specimen between 
five and six feet in diameter. 


One of the most charming descriptions of English rural 
scenery which we have recently read may be found in Harper's 
Magazine for May, being the first instalment of Mr. Quiller 
Couch’s account of a boat journey down the Warwickshire 
Avon. It is delightfully illustrated by Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
and one of his most effective pictures shows us ‘ Guy’s Cliffe 
Mill,” with regard to which the author writes: ‘“‘ The beauties 
of this spot have been bepraised forcenturies. Leland speaks 
of them ; Drayton sings them. ‘There,’ says Camden, ‘have 
yee a shady little wood, cleere and cristal springs, mossie 
bottoms and caves, medowes alwaies fresh and greene, the 
river rumbling heere and there among the stones with his 
streame making a milde noise and gentle whispering, and, 
besides all this, solitary and still quietness, things most grate- 
ful to the muses.’ Fuller, who knew it well, calls it ‘a most 
delicious place, so that a man in many miles’ riding cannot 
meet so much variety as there one furlong doth afford.’ The 
water-mill is mentioned in Doomsday-book and has been 
sketched constantly ever since—a low quaint pile fronted by 
a recessed open gallery, under which the water is forever 
sparkling and frothing, fresh from its spin over the mill- 
wheels or tumble down the ledges of the weir.” 


The death is announced, in his ninety-first year, of William 
Barron, a Scotch gardener, distinguished in his day, and at 
one time considered the highest authority in England on culti- 
vated conifers. His greatest achievement was the formation 
of the gardens at Elverston Castle, the seat of the Earl of 
Harrington, in Derbyshire, famous for their topiary work and 
the great collections of coniferous plants which they contain, 
Barron made a specialty of moving large trees, and scoured 
the country round for old Yews and other large specimens 
with which to embellish the pleasure-grounds at Elverston. 
His greatest feat of this sort is said to have been the removal 
from the Buckland churchyard of the so-called Buckland Yew, 
a huge tree supposed to be more than a thousand years old, 
and mentioned in the Doomsday-book. Barron left the im- 
mediate control of Elverston some forty years ago, and estab- 
lished himself in the neighborhood as a nurseryman and 
landscape-gardener. For many years he was one of the most 
active figures in English horticulture, and was employed in 
all parts of the kingdom in executing works of landscape- 
gardening and in moving large trees. He was a man highly 
respected by every one, and his influence and example did 
much to elevate the profession of gardening in England. His 
portrait and a detailed account of his career, with views 
taken in the gardens at Elverston, appear in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle for the 25th of April. 


Catalogues Received. 
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Pa.; A Few Flowers Worthy of General Culture, Seeds, .Trees, 
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38 and 90 Beekman St., New York, N. Y.; Wrought Iron Tree Guards, 
Garden Rollers, Cast Iron Settees, etc.—NOVELTY MANUFACTURING 
Co., New Bedford, Mass.; The Climax Patent Pruner.—Wmn. PAauL 
& Son, Waltham Cross,:Herts, England; New Roses and Florists’ 
Flowers.—WATERBURY RUBBER Co., 49 Warren St., New York, N. Y.; 
Sphincter Grip Armored Hose.—F. W. Witson, Wilson’s Nurseries, 
Chatham, Ontario; Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Vines, Shrubs, 
Plants, Bulbs, etc.—THrE YOKOHAMA GARDENERS’ ASSOCIATION, 21-35 


Nakamura, Yokohama, Japan, and Glen Avenue, Oakland, Cal.;- 
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The Report of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


F the agricultural industries of the country are to yield 
] a greater profit in the future, it will be mainly because 
the work in our farms and gardens, orchards and vine- 
yards, is conducted with greater skill and intelligence. If, 
then, Government is to give any assistance to agriculture, 
the best aid it can render is to give information which will 
help farmers and gardeners to decide correctly the ques- 
tions which confront them in their daily practice. Of 
course, Government may give direct aid in other direc- 
tions, as, for example, it may introduce new varieties of 
economic plants, or it may help in the battle with destruc- 
tive insects, as it did recently by importing from Australia 
the parasite which has done so much to save the Orange- 
groves of southern California from the devastation of the 
pernicious scale insect. But, after all, the most effective 
work of the Government for agriculture must be educa- 
tional. In the first place, then, the Government must 
gather knowledge in order to disseminate it. Either under 
the direct supervision of the department or under the va- 
rious experiment stations which are now vitally connected 
with it, a corps of skilled workers must be employed to 
make such tests in various directions as farmers are un- 
able to make for themselves. Many of these experiments 
are necessarily expensive, and can hardly be undertaken 
by private persons. Many more of them require such 
habits of investigation and comparison as only men of 
long scientific training are able to accomplish. Others, 
again, require a long series of years before any satisfactory 
results are arrived at, and such tests can only be entrusted 
to institutions with a continued life and a well-directed 
purpose. It is worth while, therefore, to examine the 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture, which has just been 
published, in order to form some judgment of the extent 
and quality of the work of his department. 

It will be observed at once that this publication is far in 
advance of the reports of a generation ago, over which the 
newspapers used to make merry. Even in that early day 
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these volumes contained much that was of profound and 
permanent value, although this matter was usually 
smothered under a mass of crude and ill-digested facts 
and fancies. In the main, however, these public docu- 
ments deserved much of the contempt with which they 
were treated, and the current report certainly shows in a 
very marked way an improvement in scope and method. 
In the first place it should be remarked that this report is a 
very small part of the publications of the department 
during the year. A very interesting chapter of the book 
contains a summary of the publications of the department, 
and the list for the year covers five pages. These publica- 
tions vary in size from bulletins of a few pages to bulky 
volumes. Many of these are monographs by men who are 
recognized as authorities in various fields of scientific 
study. We have just received, for example, a Report of 
the Entomological Commission on Insects Injurious to 
Forest and Shade Trees, which has been prepared by Dr. 
A. S. Packard. Our students of entomology have natu- 
rally been led to concentrate their studies upon garden 
and field-insects rather than upon forest-insects. This 
treatise, however, a revised and enlarged edition of 
an earlier bulletin, makes up a volume of nearly a 
thousand amply illustrated pages, and not only gives a 
careful account, so far as is possible, of the insects 
which attack various forest and ornamental trees, but 
describes the diseases which they cause, and gives di- 
rections for using the remedies and the various means of 
applying these remedies to shade and forest-trees. Among 
other publications of merit may be named Dr. Vasey’s 
Catalogue of Agricultural Grasses and Forage Plants ; 
Professor Wiley’s treatise on the Beet Sugar Industry ; Mr. 
Tratman’s Forestry Bulletin on the Substitution of Metal 
for Wood in Railroad Ties; Dr. Merriam’s contributions to 
the Study of the North American Fauna. In fact, all the 
divisions of the department have issued books or bulletins 
which have scientific and practical value. 

One of the most interesting of the reports of the divisions, 
which are published in connection with the Secretary’s 
report, is that of Professor Atwater, the Director of the 
Office of Experiment Stations, an office which has been 
established now for a little more than two years. This is 
interesting, not because it records any marked discoveries 
in science or improvement in practice, but because it 
promises in time to be very efficient among the agencies 
of the department. The experiment stations as yet have 
not given any adequate return for the large amount of 
money they cost. In the first place, it is difficult to find 
trained experimenters to conduct the station work, and, 
again, their work is not sufficiently specialized, but is 
spread over too much ground. Besides this, the Boards of 
Control are under constant pressure to show results, so 
that abstract research is neglected for superficial work, 
which makes some immediate show of practical use. 
However, it seems probable that these and the other causes 
of failure will be gradually eliminated under intelligent 
discussion. Ambitious and able young men graduating 
from the schools of this country and of Europe are ready to 
take occupation in the stations, so that, with a central 
bureau, which, in some measure, may unify and collate 
the work in the various states, we are justified in hoping 
for such efficient aid in the practice of the arts of agricul- 
ture and horticulture as can be furnished by a more 
thorough understanding of the sciences upon which these 
arts rest. The bulletins from this office have so far been 
judiciously compiled and edited, and their distribution 
must in time make a sensible increase in the popular 
knowledge. 

Of some of the other special reports, like that from the 
Division of Forestry, we shall take oecasion to speak here- 
after ; but the work in the Divisions of Chemistry, of Botany, 
of Vegetable Pathology and Statistics is shown to be worthy 
of respect, and the chiefs of these departments hold an 
honorable position in the republic of science. The Secre- 
tary’s summary of the year’s work isin the main judicious, 
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and altogether it would seem that even in fields which 
require specific training, popular opinion can be trusted at 
last to pronounce judgment upon the efficiency of our 
public servants and upon the quality of their work. . The 
abuses in the matter of seed-distribution are being gradu- 
ally cured, and we may hope that this bureau will finally be 
restricted to its only legitimate purpose; that is, of mak- 
ing a careful trial by means of skilled agents in various 
parts of the country, ofnew seeds and plants which promise 
to be of economic value. 

We can see no reason why there should be a Secretary 
of Agriculture, with a seat in the Cabinet, whose position 
is essentially political, and who must of necessity be 
changed with every changing administration. The practi- 
cal control of the educational machinery of the department, 
at least, ought to be invested in some officer whose stand- 
ing as a man of science is universally recognized. ‘The 
position of this man should be certainly as permanent 
as that of the Director of the Coast Survey. He-should 
be able to make plans for work that will extend through 
more than one administration. But, after all, when we 
consider how much time and experience is necessary to 
organize a force of skilled workers in various branches 
of scientific inquiry, and how difficult it is in Washington 
to select men on any other principle than that of political 
availability, we ought not to complain of the progress that 
has been made, but rather to feel encouraged to hope that 
the work of the department will improve in quality as the 
years roll on. 


It is now ten years since a bulletin of the Tenth Census 
set forth the fact that fires had swept over more than 
10,000,000 acres of forest in the United States, and destroyed 
more than $25,000,000 worth of property in a single year. 
The publication of these startling figures caused wide dis- 
cussion. The people of the country were generally in- 
formed through the press that even this enormous destruc- 
tion was only a portion of the actual loss, for, in addition 
to the annihilation of so much forest wealth, the ruin of 
millions of seedling trees should be counted, besides the 
actual burning up of the soil or its deterioration in those 
qualities which make forests possible—that is, these annual 
fires not only destroy the standing timber, but they destroy 
the hope of timber in the future. Since the publication of 
this bulletin, forestry associations in various states and 
scientific societies have been passing resolutions on this 
subject and presenting their views to various legislative 
bodies, state and national, and yet in the first half of this 
month forest-fires were raging unchecked in half a dozen 
states, and the devastation has been unusually widespread. 
In most cases they have burned themselves out, or have 
been stopped by timely rains; very rarely has any human 
agency prevailed to arrest their progress. ‘The fact is, that 
after a drought in the early spring, especially in a forest 
where loggers have been at work and have left the ground 
covered with dry branches, a fire once under good headway 
is practically uncontrollable. In Europe there is no longer 
any serious danger from these fires, because every one 
hastens to smother them as soon as they are started, and 
in this country the only way to prevent this wholesale 
devastation by flame is by an organized effort to arrest the 
fire as soon as it is kindled. 

Of course, every state needs a special law relating to these 
fires, but even where it is made a crime to set fire to any 
woods or underbrush, either through malice or negligence, 
conviction is rare. For the same reason a forest-police 
can hardly be trusted as a protective agency until the 
whole community has an intelligent interest in forests. 
No law can be effectively enforced unless it has behind it 
a strong public opinion, and the fact that thousands of 
acres of Pine-lands have been recently on fire within a few 
miles of cities like New York and Philadelphia is a proof 
that there is no genuine popular appreciation of their value. 
Men who live on clearings in the forest, or on lands 
adjoining forests, will fire brush-heaps in the spring, 
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especially when it is dry, although they know the flames 
will sweep over miles of wood-land. To them and to the 
public generally a forest has no value—it is waste-land, — 
the prey of every trespasser. So long as forest-property is 
held in so little esteem our existing forests will have no 
adequate protection, and there will be small encourage- 
ment to plant new ones. 


Do Americans Love Flowers? 


pale Illustrated American, as quoted by Science, maintains 

that Americans do not love flowers, because they are 
used, among the rich and fashionable, in reckless profusion 
for display rather than enjoyment. It is also claimed in 
Science that we are not a flower-loving people, because we 
accept botanical appellations for our indigenous plants, instead 
of giving them simple, homely names like the charming ones 
with which familiar flowers have been christened in older 
countries. 

To this it may be answered, that what ostentatious dwellers in 
towns are guilty of is by no means to be accepted as a national 
trait. The place to study the characteristics of a people is not 
among the very rich, but among those in moderate circum- 
stances, who make up the bulk of the inhabitants. 

Any one who has driven through New’ England or the 
older middle states cannot doubt that there, at least, the people 
truly love their gardens, and the house plants, with which 
their windows, in winter, are stocked. Even the humblest 
dwelling has its row of flower pots, or tin cans, well filled with 
slips of Geranium or other bright flowers; and the hours 
spent over their gardens, by gentlewomen who cannot afford 
a gardener, are the best proof that the affection they have for 
them is a real and ardentone. We have known many a house 
mother, burdened with domestic cares, to rise before day to 
snatch an hour for weeding or watering her little border, that 
its fragrant contents might be of avail for a friendly gift, or an 
adornment for her own table. It is the rarest thing, ina New 
England village, to enter a room in summer and find no flow- 
ers disposed about it; and in the winter the eager question, 
“How are your plants prospering?” often comes before the 
conventional inquiries after the health of the members of the 
household. Their new varieties are discussed and exchanged ; 
there are rare Chrysanthemums to talk about in autumn, and 


’ choice tulips and hyacinths to be complimented in the spring, 


and each one knows what her neighbor’s garden is most 
famous for, and who is the most successful in her general 
management of her pets. 

Many women are experienced botanists in their own locality, 
and can tell where every wild flower of the region is to be 
found. They rejoice, too, in the discovery of a new weed with 
as much enthusiasm as an astronomer shows over a fresh 
comet. Most of the men who live in the country are too busy 
to give much time to flower-gardens, but they show great in- 
terest and pride in those so carefully tended by their wives 
and daughters, and are ready enough to lend a helping hand, 
even though they may pretend to begrudge the space taken 
from grass or vegetables for what they think it their duty to 
call an idle diversion. But given a retired merchant, with 
not much to occupy his mind, and the chances are that he will 
soon be wearing himself out in loving labor among his Rho- 
dodendrons and Roses, taking pride in having the earliest and 
largest blossoms in his parferre, and conferring in a friendly 
way over the fence with his neighbors, who stop to consult 
with him on the best way of dealing with insect pests. Of 
course, in the remoter west, life is too strenuous to leave much 
space for flower-gardening. But we have seen flowers grow- 
ing in a little enclosure on a frontier sheep-ranch, which had 
cost not only labor but self-denial, and yet they were hardly 
seen once a year by any save their owner, The care which it 
cost the mothers and daughters among the early emigrants to 
transport seeds and slips and roots of the old home flowers 
from New England to brighten new homes in the west has 
often been described, and the love with which these flowers 
are cherished by their descendants is well known. 

It is to these people we must look to discover whether the 
love of flowers and gardening is implanted in a people, not to 
the wasteful and luxurious dweller in the town, who only uses 
flowers as a pretext for wanton expense. And it should not be 
forgotten that aside from this extravagance, which may show 
itself in the purchase of flowers, as in the purchase of other 
luxuries, simply because they may be rare and costly, the great 
body of common-sense people in the city buy flowers habitu- 
ally because they love their beauty and fragrance. 
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As to the nomenclature there is this to be said: In older 
countries the people and the flowers lived together long before 
the botanist appeared, while here the botanists came with the 

early settlers to an unexplored field, found the new flowers, 
and named them before the people had become familiarly ac- 
quainted with them. The state flower of California has been 
introduced to the children of that commonwealth as the 
Eschscholtzia before they could spellit, but this does not prove 
any lack of love or admiration for it on their part. They have 
a pet name for the flower, too; and in all the older settled 
parts of the country wherever a plant or flower is so abundant 
or useful or obtrusive that there is need to speak of it a name 
is found at once. The children of New England call the wild 
Columbine, Meeting-houses, from their shape, no doubt, and 
with them Viola pedata is the Horse Violet, perhaps from its 
long face. The Houstonia, which is Bluets in some places, is 
Innocence in others. In northern New Jersey, the Marsh 
Marigold of other regions (Caltha palustris) is invariably a 
Cowslip. Last week children were gathering Dog-tooth 
Violets by the handful within sight of Trinity Church spire, 
and when asked the name of the flowers they expressed much 
surprise that the inquirer had never heard of Yellow-bells. 
Even Shortia, which hid away from botanists for a hundred 
years, had a name which was common enough to answer 
every purpose, and the man who first discovered it in any 
quantity was told by the dwellers in the mountain hamlet, 
where it was spreading over acres, that it was nothing but Lit- 
tle Colt’s-foot. Even where botanical names have not been 
adopted outright as common ones, they have often been 
changed, just as Pyxidanthera has become Pyxie to all the 
dwellers among the New Jersey Pines. There are plenty of 
common names in every locality which have never found 
their way into the botanies. 

American women wear flowers for adornment more gener- 
ally than the women of any other country. This of itself is 
proof of the genuineness of their love for flowers. It is absurd 
to imagine that a custom so universal is based on any sham 
or passing fashion. The desire for display is prevalent enough, 
beyond question, but if any one doubts whether the admiration 
for flowers is an acquired taste—because it is fashionable to 
wear them—let him carry a handful of them through a city 
street among groups of children, where unsophisticated nature 
will find expression. The keen delight of these little ones, who 
will always accept such a gift, shows that the affection for 
flowers is an original instinct, which is as strong in this coun- 
try as it is anywhere. Fashionable freaks and follies pass 
away, and flowers would, have their brief day like any other 
eraze if the regard for them was artificial or fictitious. The 
flower-dealers of the country need have no apprehension as to 
the future of their industry. It is based on one of the elemen- 
tary wants of our nature. Flowers will be loved until the con- 
stitution of the human mind is radically changed. 


A California Rose-bush. 


Pb illustration which appears on page 233 will convey to 
those of our readers who are unfamiliar with southern 
California a better idea of the possibilities of horticulture in 
that favored region than any description of a California garden 
could give. Itis made from a photograph of the cottage oc- 
cupied by Mrs. S.C. Barclay, in Los Angeles. The Rose-bush, 
which covers the front of the cottage, is only twelve years old, 
and its size and vigor show what rose-growing may become 
in California in the hands of an intelligent and careful culti- 
vator. This particular plant is the old-fashioned Noisette 
Rose, Lamarque, a variety which thirty or forty years ago was 
the most popular greenhouse climbing plant in our northern 
states, and which is still occasionally found in old-fashioned 
gardens, both at the north and in the south. 

The Lamarque is a rampant grower, with abundant hand- 
some foliage, and in early spring produces a great crop of 
large clusters of double, white or slightly yellow, fragrant flow- 
ers. There are not many double Roses that are more beautiful, 
and not many plants that are more prolific, and the Lamarque, 
like several other old-fashioned and now neglected Roses, 
might be well restored to popular favor. The tact that it pro- 
duces only one full cro} of flowers in the year is one reason, 
no doubt, why it has had to give way to plants which flower 
with more or less regularity every month. None of the newer 
Roses, however, grow so vigorously or are more reliable, and 
to cover the rafters of a large conservatory at the north or to 
climb through the trees or over the verandas of a southern 
garden, no Rose which has yet been produced surpasses or 
quite equals this old-fashioned favorite. 
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How We Renewed an Old Place. 


VI.—THE WRECK OF AN ANCIENT GARDEN. 


Nye the Swiss Family Robinson went ashore on their 

desert island they found all they needed to make them 
comfortable, on the wreck, from which, luckily, they were 
able to help themselves before the old hull went to pieces. 
After that, every little thing which was quite indispensable 
came out of a wonderful bag that belonged to the worthy 
mother. 

Since we landed upon the barren waste of this abandoned 
farm we have often had reason to compare the old house-lot 
with the ship, and the front yard with the mother’s bag, fora 
number of trees and shrubs have been forthcoming from the 
one, while the other has proved an inexhaustible resource, 
not only tor our own, but other people’s gardens. 

For, once upon a time, in the old house which is now no 
more, there dwelt two dear old ladies who took great pride in 
their garden, and stocked it well with all the best flowers of 
their day, and from it came bulbs and cuttings of roses, and 
roots of perennials, that still help to make beautiful the ancient 
gardens of this fine old town. They were women of refine- 
ment and learning, much respected and beloved, and the 
older people still warmly recall Miss Peggy and Miss Betsy, 
and the days when the old house was always a sunny and 
cheerful resort. After the place was abandoned and unoccu- 
pied for many years, people felt at liberty to come and help 
themselves to slips of the shrubs and to roots of the old plants, 
so that one might hardly hope to find anything of value still 
existing there; but when we came to clear away the rubbish, 
we were surprised to find what a tenacious hold the occupants 
had of the soil, so that, as the spring and summer months 
sped by, we were constantly surprised and charmed to find, 
in unexpected places, some shrub or flower that clung to 
its old haunts, and, half-hidden from the eye, bloomed away 
its sweet life heedless of observers. 

Along an uneven old wall that had supported the terrace of 
the house, I had a bed dug, into which I transplanted such 
bulbs and roots as would consent to be torn from their 
original homes. This bed I call Miss Betsy’s Garden, for I 
am quite sure that in old times that gentle soul must have 
watched and tended her favorites by this same sunny wall. 
There is one prim little Columbine which wears a minutely 
fluted lavender cap that I associate with her, and always call 
by her name. The flowers that come up in Miss Betsy’s Gar- 
den are all simple and homely, but to me their quaint familiar 
faces are more appealing than the far showier and splendid 
blooms of to-day. 

They must have family records of interest, these lady-like 
old blossoms. Those yellow Daffodils, with their long green 
ribbons, have nestled up against that wall till, no doubt, they 
regard it as an ancient castle, of which they are the chate- 
laines ; and1I am sure that dignified Narcissus must have a 
history. There is asweet June Honeysuckle straggling there 
which breathes an old-time fragrance, and the tiny petals of 
the pale pink Bridal Rose which flutters beside it have the 
very tint of soft color one sees in the cheek of an ancient 
maiden. A wild Clematis seems to grow out of the wall itself. 
I have never been able to find its root, and every fall a Prince’s 
Feather waves its tall plume where once it danced with a 
Lady’s-slipper. The Pansies have all degenerated into Lady’s 
Delights, and the Hollyhocks come up single, but here they 
grow and blossom beside a pendulous Forsythia, the seed of 
which was, no doubt, sown by some passing bird, for it is not, 
I think, one of the older shrubs in this village. 

The rest of the garden is perfectly formless and wild. Noth- 
ing has been done to the old part of the farm, except to clean 
away the weeds and sticks that encumbered it, and the old plants 
have grown lank and tall along the fence and under the 
heavy shade of the trees. But here in the spring the ground 
is blue and fragrant with hardy English Violets that fill the 
air with perfume and blossom long before even the native 
White Violet, which leads the way among our New England 
flowers ; and wherever you walk you come upon a Tulip, or 
a Star of Bethlehem, or a feeble Crocus choked by the strong 
grasses, and other Daffys are wagging their golden heads in 
sheltered spots, and later there are to be seen more sculptur- 
esque Narcissus shining whitely under the shrubbery, “like 
good deeds in a naughty world.” The Flowering Almond 
sends up spikes of bloom; the Periwinkle, white and blue, 
hides among its shining leaves, while the Moneywort has 
strayed away from the garden and made of itself a nuisance 
in the orchard, where it threatens to root out everything else. 
There also are great clumps of the giant Solomon’s Seal in 
shady nooks, where they grow to wondrous size, 
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There are Lilacs, purple, white and Persian, in profusion, and 
the Mock Orange and Spirzeas, all have their turn as the sea- 
sons go round. One White Lilac has shot up to the height of 
a two-story house, and now that the windows are no longer 
there to help one to gather them, it shows, when in bloom, 
a crown of inaccessible blossoms; others yield their wealth 
of flowers nearer at hand, and by the well, a Persian Lilac drops 
like a fountain with rosy jets. 

No longer supported by the fallen house, a Trumpet Creeper, 
which trailed along the ground, has been clipped into a com- 
pact bush. A venerable Althza, which we did our best to 
save, blossomed feebly for a season or two and then perished, 
deprived of the accustomed shelter of the porch, but great 
bushes of the old-fashioned White Rose abound, and there, 
too, is the sweet Blush Rose, beloved of the bee and the sturdy 
Hessian. A large Damask Rose still fourishes under the 
Lilacs, and a luxuriant Baltimore Belle climbs in reckless pro- 
fusion over its confining wires. Where the fence stood isa low 
cluster of bushes covered in summer with a bold Red Rose, 
single and splendid, the remote parent, perhaps, of the Jacque- 
minot; they callithere the Russian Rose, but 1 do not know what 
its real name may be; and down in the orchard I found a bush 
of the dear, thorny, little Scotch Rose, the smell of which is 
laden, as is no other, with the memories of childhood. 

There are clumps of Tiger Lilies and old-fashioned small 
Bluebells and Sweet Williams, and a Barberry-bush swings 
its yellow blossoms and red berries over the rear wall, and 
under the Box-arbor I found Spiderwort growing in great 
clusters. 

One day, while strolling down along the orchard fence, afamil- 
iar odor, heavy and sweet, led me on to where a wild Azalea was 
hanging out its fragrant blossoms. Ido not see why a hedge 
of these might not do well in this moist soil. I hailed this one 
with delight as a fine ornament to the place. 

But what we like best is the fine old Box arbor, which has 
grown up from a garden border until its stout trees are now 
six inches in dianmaeter, and nearly ten feet high, which shows 
their great age. They were fair-sized bushes when old men 
of this town were boys, and to make even a bush of a Box- 
plant is slow work. Here, shaded by a young Elm which has 
sprung up in the kindly shelter of these twisted old trunks, 
we sit and look out upon the meadow and the growing plants, 
and feel linked with the past by this memento of those who 
loved this garden spot, and toiled to make it fair and fruitful, 
even as we, too, toil to restore its beauty and productiveness. 
M. C. Robbins. 


Hingham, Mass. 


Winter Studies of the Pine Barren Flora of Lake 
Michigan.—lV. 


In peat swamps, and also in wet sands, the Pitcher Plant 
(Sarracenia purpurea) may be studied. The leaves are mostly 
purple or wine-colored, striped sometimes with brighter lines. 
A nest of these leaves, resting on the Sphagnum, or among 
Cranberry-vines, is an attractive sight, aside from the interest 
which their singular form excites. Every curve and swelling 
of the vasiform leaf and of the hood is perfect, in harmony 
with the flowing lines of beauty, and the eye lingers on a 
beautiful shape. In winter they are mostly filled to the brim 
with water or withice. When the latter is the case, by remov- 
ing the integument a complete model of the cavity is obtained 
in ice. The water is limpid and the ice clear, except at the 
bottom of the cavity where objects that have fallen in have 
settled. The repeated freezing and thawing to which the 
pitchers are subjected by change of temperature does not 
harm them, for the tissues are not torn, and they are ready to 
resume their function of catching insects in the spring, and 
continue till the plant is supplied with a new growth of leaves. 

The nest-like clumps of the Prickly Pears (Opuntia Rafi- 
nesquit) are very different in appearance and habitat, finding 
a congenial soil in the dry sands where they grow abundantly. 
The mixed character of our flora is well displayed by this 
and the Pitcher Plant, for the latter may be seen in the wet 
sand, and a few feet away the Prickly Pears and the Bearberry 
may be found growing. As the only representative of the 
Cactus family it is an object of special interest to the student 
of this hora. The winter aspect of the plants will at once be 
noticed. During the warm weather the joints of the stem 
are green and plump, and the skin quite smooth, except on 
some of the oldest, and the stems are somewhat ascending, 
and some of the joints upright; in the cold season, though 
retaining their green color, they are much wrinkled, the skin 
wavy, and the joints are limp, lying flat upon the ground as if 
to expose as little of their surfaceas possible. Thestiff tissues 
have become very pliable, and the stems, if lifted up, fall 
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back like a weak or lifeless body. When partly buried in 
sand, or covered with dead leaves, which their irregular shape 
and spines well adapt them to catch and hold, they retain 
more of their summer habits and position. Their spines are 
sometimes rather formidable, though not present on all plants, 
or so greatly developed, except upon a few, where they become 
an inch to an inch and a half long, and stout in proportion. 

Several of the herbaceous plants have not lost all their seeds, 
though the stems are dead. Thecottony heads of Anemones, 
especially those of Anemone cylindrica, attract attention. They 
are swollen to an oblong bunch by reason of the loosened 
akenes, and the down is rusty-looking. The faded stems 
abide stiffly in their places, and contribute their part in giving 
variety to the scene. The pale pappus of the Golden-rods and 
Asters, and the hairy spikes of the Beard-grass (Ardropogon), 
still remain in quantities sufficient to remind one of the spots 
where they were common in summer; and when the ground 
is mantled with snow, and flocks of snow-birds and snow- 
buntings appear, such plants as these, rising above it, area 
welcome source of food to these birds, lighting on the stalks 
to gather the seeds or skipping over the surface of the snow 
to pick up those which have been scattered by the wind. 

Those interested in Mosses and Lichens will find many of 
these forms of plant-life in as good a state to investigate as in 
the summer. Dr. Henry Muehlenberg, a careful and diligent 
botanist in the days of firesides and back-logs, resorted to his 
wood pile for material of this kind in the winter-time, and 
considered it the best season for their study. Under date of 
January 18, 1811, he writes to his friend, Dr. Baldwin: ‘“ For 
Mosses, the present season is best. They are best distin- 
guished when the operculum is ready to fall and the peristoma 
beginning to show itself. The Lichens we can often find at the 
fireside, and I have gathered a good number just before I put 
the wood in the stove or on the fire” (Darlington’s “‘ Reliquiz 
Baldwiniane,” p. 26). But to enjoy such plants and discern 
their beauties, to learn some of the lessons they may teach, 
it is not necessary to be a bryologist or lichenologist, or be 
called by any such hard names, or even be skilled in the use 
of the compound microscope, though this instrument is in- 
dispensable if one would go very far. 

The Reindeer Mosses (Cladonia rangiferina and allied 
species) here take to the sand as readily as in rocky regions 
they do to the rocks. The shapely clumps, usually circular in 
outline and with a rounded surface, resting on the bare ground, 
the dichotomous branching of the stems, their varied colors, 
pale, ashy-gray, greenish-gray, yellowish, pink and flesh-color, 
all please by their variety. The trunks and limbs of many of 
the Pines are spotted or nearly covered with the flat expansion 
of other Lichens, varying in shades of color, but mostly those 
of gray. These colors are too subdued for brightness, but 
harmonize well with the dark-colored bark of the Gray Pine, 
there being enough of contrast for good definition, and the 
boll of the tree, however small, when provided with the 
Lichens, takes on the appearance of age. Species of Usnea, 
with long, glaucescent stems depending from the limbs of 
trees, are not common as they are farther north, where they 
hang from the limbs in such quantities as to make the bearded 
trees, look venerable. 

Several of the common mosses are quite noticeable in win- 
ter. In patches on the sand are the light green, or the yellow- 
ish green tufts of one of the most abundant kinds, Ceratodon 
purpureus. The cushiony tufts vary in size and shape, being 
as small as a coin to a foot or more across, and round, oval or 
irregular in shape. The fruiting-stems have already started, 
and in early spring the bunches will be bright with purple 
stems and capsules. Much like them are the tufts of Bryum, 
but with stems less condensed. In marked contrast with 
these, both for stoutness and color, are the stems of the White 
Moss (Leucobryum). The compact tussocks are almost white, 
or white tinged with green, and are very pale, spread out at 
the base of some sheltering tree, the soft cushions are very 
inviting as a place of rest in summer, but, if tried, may be 
found as fully saturated with water as the stems of the better- 
known Sphagnum, able to absorb seven or eight times their 
weight of water. Wherever they are, these cellular Mosses 
aid the trees under whose shade they grow, by helping to retain 
the moisture near their roots, and enriching the soil with hu- 
mus when the stems decay, and thus find their réle in the 
economy of nature. Large reaches in the damper grounds are 
carpeted with the Hair-cap Moss (Polytrichum commune). Its 
sharp, slender leaves, resembling those of the Juniper, have 
an evergreen look. The stems are: tall for a Moss, sometimes 
nearly a foot in height, and in walking through the soft beds 
one sinks into them ankle-deep. Another pretty moss grow- 
ing in loose patches of considerable extent in the partial shade 
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Fig. 41.—A California Rose-bush.—See_page 231. 
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of trees is worthy of notice for the effect its peculiar coloration 
has on the sandy ground. It is the Zhelia Leseurii, of Sulli- 
vant. The round and closely leaved stems are barely an inch 
high, and of a glaucous-green hue, contrasting well with the 
surrounding sands. The leaves are beautiful objects when 
examined under a low power of the microscope, being thickly 
studded with lobed or star-shaped papillae, which seem to 
affect the light they reflect, and contribute to the charm they 
have when seen in masses. I find this Moss nowhere except 
in the dry sands. It is assigned a range in our literature on 
Mosses from New Jersey south along the Atlantic, and in the 
southernstates, butis not uncommon in the Pine Barrens here. 
LB, Fj TEMS, 


Englewood, Chicago. 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Clematis connata. 


O figure has yet appeared apparently of this hand- 


some Indian Clematis, which produced flowers at 
the Arnold Arboretum at the end of October of last year, 
from a plant sent here three years before from the Royal 
Gardens at Kew under the name of Clemats Japonica. 

Clematis connata * (see p. 235) is a stout woody climber, 
with ample long-petioled leaves composed of three to five 
remote leaflets, which are three or four inches long, broadly 
ovate, cordate by a broad deep sinus, coarsely and irregu- 
larly serrate, or sometimes slightly three-lobed and borne 
on stout petiolules one and a halfto two inches long ; they 
are dark green on the two surfaces, with five principal 
veins and prominent reticulated veinlets. The flowers are 
produced in many-flowered panicles, and are campanulate, 
an inch long, and clear ight yellow in color. The sepals 
are oblong, acute at the apex, pubescent on the outer and 
tomentose on the inner surface, and reflexed above the 
middle when the flower is expanded. The filaments are 
linear, and are coated with long silky light hairs. The 
fruit, which has not been produced here, is described as 
“<silky pubescent.” 

Clematis connatfa is a native of the temperate Himalayas 
from Hazara to Sikkim, at elevations varying from 4,000 
to 10,000 feet above the sea-level. The stems suffer here 
in winter, and are generally killed back to the ground. 
This, perhaps, accounts for its flowering so late in the 
season (October 27th), a peculiarity which deprives this 
species of much value as a garden plant in New England. 
Itis, however, a rampant-growing plant with high-climbing 
stems, large bold foliage and beautiful flowers ; and in 
regions of longer summers and warmer autumns it will 
doubtless prove a desirable addition to the plants of its 
class, certainly well worth experimenting with in some 
parts of the middle and southern states. CSS: 


Cultural Department. 
Cinerarias. 


HE Cinerarias at the gardens of Dr. C. E. Weld, 

Brookline, Massachusetts, this spring, were prob- 

ably the best, taken altogether, which have ever been 

seen in this country. In a late number of the American 

Florist Dr. Weld’s gardener, Mr. Kenneth Finlayson, 

describes his method of cultivating these plants, the main 
portion of which we herewith reproduce : 


My experience with Cinerarias, especially with those sown 
early, say any time in June, and for early-flowering purposes, 
is that they require more care than most kinds of plants to 
pull them through the hot months of summer. It isa well- 
known fact that Cinerarias are very impatient of strong sun- 
light, such as we get here in the months of June, July and 
most of August, and the prime difficulty is in providing a 
temperature which suits them. My method is simply to 
shade the glass with a thin coating of white paint, and over this, 
on hot, bright days, I put a lattice shading. 
shades are made to fit over our sash (ordinary cold frame, or 


*1. Clematis connata, De Candolle, ‘‘ Prod.” i., 4.—Wallich, “ Cat.,” 4679.—Hookerf. 
& Thomas, ‘‘ Fl. Ind.,” 11; ‘‘ Fl. Brit. Ind.,” i., 6. 

C. venosa, Royle, ‘‘Ill.,” 51. 

C. amplezicaulis, C. velutina, C. gracilis, Edgeworth, Trans. Linn. Soc., xx., 27. 
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six by three feet). The bars run horizontally instead of cross- 
ing each other; they are one inch wide anda quarter cf an inch 
thick, the space between each bar being a trifle over half an 
inch; the frames on which the bars are nailed are one inch 
square. 

These shades I consider the best of all when shade is neces- 
sary, for the reason that they are movable, in the first place, 
and put on when really needed, and secondly, because they 
keep the glass cooler than any paint or canvas shading will 
do, thereby giving, as near as possible, the conditions most 
favorable to plants needing a shade. 

I further lower the temperature by raising the sash at both 
ends by wooden blocks, cut longer than they are wide, and 
wider than they are thick, so that one block will raise the sash 
to three different heights, as necessary. ; 

Syringing overhead in the morning and afternoon of hot, 
dry days is very beneficial to the plants under consideration. 

Greenfly attacks these plants at all stages of their existence, 
but are easily kept under by fumigation. When intframes out- 
side I strew tobacco-stems all round the pots in which the 
plants are growing, and find no difficulty in keeping them 
clean in that way. In the greenhouse I seldom have to resort 
to any remedy for these pests, as they do not attack them much. 
To some this may seem strange, but the reason is quite plain, 
and nothing more or less, in my opinion, than that the Cinera- 
rias are kept in a temperature admirably suited to them, but 
less congenial to the greenfly, namely, forty and forty-two de- 
grees Fahrenheit at night. 

The soil I use for the Cineraria in the early stages consists 
of one-half leaf-mold and one-half good turfy loam, with a lib- 
eral dash of sharp clean sand added. At each successive pot- 
ting the leaf-mold is withheld partly and the loam increased 
proportionately. The final potting soil consists of one-fifth 
leaf-mold, one-fifth good rotten, cow-manure, the remaining 
three-fifths turfy loam, very little sand, a liberal dash of fine 
crushed bones. 

The stimulating begins when the pots in which they are to 
flower are well filled with roots; cow-manure, liquid, I use 
frequently, but chiefly guano and soot in equal parts mixed. 
I put a large handful of the latter in a six-gallon can of water 
and stir well with a stick, to incorporate the stimulating ingre- 
dients in the water before using. Iapply this dose once or twice 
a week, as the weather demands—that is, if the weather should 
be bright there is more demand on the water-pot than there 
would be on cloudy days, therefore the stimulating must be 
regulated accordingly. 

I use guano alone on almost every kind of plants, and on 
gross feeders, like Cinerarias, Calceolarias and Chrysanthe- 
mums, I use it in stronger solutions than do most cultivators. 


Odontoglossum coronarium and O. brevifolium. 


Gres confusion has always prevailed among Orchid 
growers in respect to these two species of Odonto- 
glossum. From the descriptions which have from time 
to time appeared in horticultural journals, it is evident 
that but one is referred to under both names —some- 
times O. brevifolium, sometimes O. coronarium. This being 
the season of flowering, it will not be inappropriate to 
point out the differences between the two species, and to show 
that the plant, carelessly designated under both names, is in 
reality the true O. coronarium, as described by Lindley in his 
“Folia Orchidacea.” How the confusion arose it is difficult 
to say. O. brevifolium was discovered about ten years before 
O. coronarium, but does not seem to have been successfully 
grown in Europe, and it is possible that the latter species, 
when introduced, was, in the first place, thought to be the true 
O. brevifolium, and was launched into commerce as such. 

To atford some means of distinguishing the two species, — 
which certainly appear to be closely related, it may be as well 
to state that O. brevifolium, according to Lindley’s description 
in ‘Plante Hartwegiane” (1839, p. 152), has ovate oblong 
compressed pseudo-bulbs, surmounted by a single leaf; the 
leaves are two inches broad, and sometimes not much longer; 
the individual flowers are an inch and a half or more in diame- 
ter, and eleven or twelve are borne on a drooping raceme, 
being apparently purple in color. This species was collected 
for the first time, with many other Orchids, by Theodor 
Hartweg, who was dispatched to South Arnerica, in 1836, by 
the Royal Horticultural Society of England, in search of new 
and rare plants. Dried specimens and plants were sent to 
England, but, beyond the botanical description recorded in 
«Plante Hartwegiane,” nothing has ever since been heard of 
them, except when the name has been misapplied to O. coro- 
nartum, which has flowered several times, and has been 
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Fig. 42.—Clematis connata.—See page 234. 


figured in the Mlustration Horticole (1874, t. 170) and the as thick again as an ordinary lead-pencil, emitting thick, 
Orchid Album (t. 27) unfortunately under the name of O. fleshy roots from the lower surface. Numerous pale brown 
brevifolium in both works. : scales are on the rhizome, and these gradually become larger 

The distinguishing features of O. coronarium may be de- and more foliaceous in character as they approach the base 
scribed as follows. The plant has a creeping rhizome, about of the pseudo-bulbs, which are encased by some of them, and 
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are produced, one year after another, at intervals of two or 
three inches. The pseudo-bulbs are ovoid, compressed, with 
edges more or less acute, and are terminated by a single 
leathery, elliptic, oblong leaf, which varies from six to twelve 
inches in length, and is about two or three inches wide. The 
stout, erect scapes are produced from the base of the pseudo- 
bulb, and are from twelve to fourteen inches high, often carry- 
ing as many as eighteen or twenty large flowers on the upper 
portion. The lower portion of the scape is clothed with large, 
pale-brown, leafy bracts, the outer surface of which is spotted 
with purplish red, as is also the epidermis of the scape itself. 
The flowers appear in Marchand April, and each individual, 
borne on a pedicel about two inches long, would occupy as 
much space as a circle with a diameter of two inches and a 
half. The roundish petals and oblong-clawed petals are of a 
deep glossy brown—as if the surface were varnished—with a 
narrow undulated margin of clear yellow, which is very attrac- 
tive. The base of the petals is creamy yellow, blotched with 
purple brown. In comparison with the sepals and petals the 
lip is rather small; it has an obcordate emarginate blade, 
narrowed toward the base, where it widens out into a small 
lobe on either side, having a three-toothed crest in the centre. 
The color is clear, bright yellow, witha forked stain of orange- 
yellow at the base, in front of the crest. The white column 
has its ‘‘ wings” decorated with purple spots. 

It must be admitted that, at first sight, the original botanical 
description of O. drevifolium would do very well for what is 
known to be O. coronarium, especially when Lindley adds 
what would seem to be an emphasizing remark, ‘flores 
magintudine et facie Oncidii crispii.” By astretch of imagi- 
nation the same might be said of O. coronarium. But it is 
important to point out that O. brevifolium is described as 
having leaves often not much longer than two inches, and as 
carrying its flowers on drooping scapes, while it is well known 
that the leaves of O. coronarium are much longer than two 
inches, and that its scapes are erect. For ordinary purposes 
these two particular points should be enough to enable any 
one to distinguish between the two species, although there 
are other points of difference in the structure of the flowers. 

O. coronaritum grows wild in the northern part of the 
United States of Colombia. It was first discovered by Funck 
and Schlim in 1847, in the vicinity of Ocana, at altitudes 
varying from 7,000 to 9,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
it is to the latter traveler we are indebted for having first 
dispatched living plants to Europe—to the nurseries of M. 
Linden, of Brussels. 

Although one of the finest Odontoglossums in cultivation, 
it is very Seldom seen in a good condition. There is always 
a certain amount of difficulty about its culture, and this being 
recognized, it is possible that many growers make matters 
worse by being too careful with it, coddling it in fact, an opera- 
tion seldom successful. There are some, however, who ex- 
perience no difficulty in growing this species well, and one of 
the finest specimens I have seen in flower was grown in the 
collection of Mr. R. N. Dale, of Bromborough Hall, Cheshire. 
It was exhibited at a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, but was first shown on May Ist, 1872, by M. Linden, 
and obtained a first-class certificate under the erroneous name 
of O. brevifolium. 

Owing to what may be called the traveling propensities of 
the pseudo-bulbs (the production or evolution of which is 
analogous to that of the common Solomon's Seal), it is not 
possible to restrain the growth of this plant within the bounds 
of a pot in the usual way. Some other means must be 
adopted to suit its peculiarity, and one of the best is to fix the 
rhizome to a teak raft, having rough peat and sphagnum 
moss to grow in; the raft may then be stood in a pot filled 
with large clean crocks, which may be covered over with fresh 
moss to obliterate the otherwise unsightly appearance. O. 
coronartum will thus thrive in a moderately cool house, with 
plenty of light and air, and copious supplies of water, with 
frequent syringings during warm weather and the period of 


tl 
ioe F. Weathers. 


Isleworth, London, W. 


schynanthus. 


Op Biase showy epiphytal plants are admirable for baskets in 

the conservatory, Being natives of India and the Indian 
islands, they require a high temperature and moist atmos- 
phere. They are generally. of a scandent habit and should be 
allowed to droop over the sides of hanging baskets. A mix- 
ture of fibrous peat, sphagnum moss, a little loam and lumps 
ot charcoal makes the proper soil for.them, and should have 
a liberal supply of water when growing, both at the roots and 
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over the foliage. The orange or scarlet flowers are produced 
in both terminal umbels and from the leaf-axils. 

A. cordifolius is a very free-flowering species, with dark 
green heart-shaped leaves. The flowers are in clusters, deep 
red striped with black, the inside of tube being orange. The 
variety is one of the best summer bloomers. 

A. speciosus is more erect in growth, and bears very freely 
large fascicles of erect, long-tubed flowers of rich orange-yel- 
low, with black markings. 

A. grandifiorus bears. large deep crimson and orange flow- 
ers, and A. Lobétanus rich scarlet flowers. 

A. splendidus is a garden hybrid of very easy cultivation. 
The flowers remain a long time in perfection. The leaves are 
long, lanceolate and of a very light green color. The flowers 
are large, bright scarlet, spotted with black on the edges. 

There are many other varieties, but all have the same gen- 
eral characteristics, and they are among the most beautiful 
summer-flowering stove-plants in cultivation. 

Maywood, N. J. Fames P. Taplin. 


Dahlias. 


(PES Fournal of Horticulture gives, ina late number, some 

valuable statistics showing the relative positions ‘of the 
best-known varieties of the Dahlia as revealed by their ap- 
pearance at exhibitions in England in eight years—z. e., from 
1883 to 1890. Here are the first twelve in each section in the 
order of their rank : 

SHOW DAHLIAS.—Mrs. Gladstone, pale blush; Harry Keith, 
rosy purple; W. Rawlings, crimson-purple; J. Cocker, purple ; 
Hon. Mrs. P. Wyndham, pale yellow and rose ; Henry Walton, 
pale yellow and scarlet; R. T. Rawlings, clear yellow; Mrs. 


W. Slack, blush white and purple; Colonist, chocolate and. 


fawn; Maud Fellowes, pale pink and purple; Goldfinder, yel- 
low and red; Mrs. Langtry, creamand crimson, The premier 
position has been held by Mrs. Gladstone, which is by far the 
best of all show Dahlias, five years in succession. 

FANCY DAHLIAS.—Mrs. Saunders, yellow and white; Rev. 
J. B. M. Camm, yellow and red; Goethe, yellow, red and 
white ; Chorister, fawn and crimson ; Duchess of Albany, 
orange and crimson; Flora Wyatt, orange and red; Henry 
Ecktford, yellow and red; Mrs. N. Halls, scarlet and white ; 
Peacock, maroon and white - G. Barnes, lilac and crimson : 
M. Campbell, buff and crimson ; Hugh Austin, orange and red. 

In the following short lists the varieties are arranged accord- 
ing to the total number of times they were staged in competi- 
tion at the last two exhibitions of the National Dahlia Society: 

PoMPON.—E. F. Junker, White Aster (Guiding Star), Dark- 
ness, Favorite, Gem, Rosalie, Isabel, Golden Gem, Lady 
Blanche, Grace, Little Duchess, Whisper. 

CactUS AND DECORATIVE.—Mrs. Hawkins, Empress of 
India, Panthea, Amphion, Juarezii, Constance, Charming 
Bride, Cochineal, Henry Patrick, William Darvil, Zulu and 


‘Honoria. 


SINGLE.—Amos Perry, Miss Henshaw, Duchess of West- 
minster, Mrs. B. Coninck, W. C. Harvey, Cetewayo, Duchess 
of Albany, Formosa, Hugo, Marion Hood, Miss Ramsbottom, 
Miss Roberts. 


Hardy Narcissus. 


qe Narcissus season is now closing in, and, so far as one 

can judge at present, has been a complete success. 
Apart from the newer varieties tried this year for the first 
time, there are several other points worth recording. It has 
been fairly tested and proved here that Irish-grown Narcissus 
are better ripened, and, in consequence, flower better than 
Holland-grown bulbs. The bulbs received from Ireland were 
not remarkable for size, but from) most of them two flowers, 
and from many three flowers, were produced, and good flow- 
ers, too. This fact may be of use to those who force Narcissus 
largely, for complaints are common this year of the flowering 
of bulbs grown in Holland. As to the covering of late-planted 
bulbs, as heretofore advised, one point should have been em- 
phasized more strongly, which is, that after planting it is 
absolutely necessary where field-mice abound, as they do here, 


to allow the frost to penetrate to the depth of two inches in the ; 


soil. This will keep the mice above ground, otherwise the 


Narcissus-bed would be a perfect paradise for them, with ; 


the covering of dry leaves to nest in. 

One of the best of newer kinds tried this year is WV. dzcolor 
precox. This is in flower with the earliest kinds, almost two 
weeks before JV. bicolor Horsfieldiz, and in shape and color is 
almost identical except that it is smaller; but one cannot have 
too many bicolored varieties, especially when they are as good 
as Grandee or Grandis, which is equal in every respect to 
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Horsefield’s variety, and the one bulb gave us three perfect 
flowers. The perianth is pure white with a pale yellow trumpet, 
and the flower is of good substance. I had always thought 
that Empress and Emperor were tender and hard to keep, but 
with us they are the most vigorous, and the size and substance 
of their flowers are unsurpassed. Duchess de Brabant is one 
of the Eucharis-flowered section and is known as pure white, 
but there is a tinge of creamy yellow in the flowers, which are 
two or three on a stem. This isa very pretty variety, dwarf, 
and useful when cut. Of the Poet’s Narcissus the earliest is 
the variety Angustifolius. It flowered ten days before Ornatus, 
the well-known early-forcing kind, and is equally as good in its 
way. The true variety, Poetarum, is distinct, for, instead of the 
centre being margined with red, it is wholly of a deep orange- 
scarlet or saffron. We received a lot of other bulbs under this 
name which were nothing more than the WV. pezicizs, which is 
easily distinguished by the coloring of the cup. 

Ard Righ, or Irish King, is a very early Trumpet variety, and 
forces well, and makes a better plant for this purpose than 
Trumpet Major. Countess of Annesley, also a Trumpet va- 
riety, is equal to Golden Spur, and very desirable. It was 
found in an old Irish garden, as were also many more charm- 
ing kinds, where they have been hidden for years past, but 
have been hunted up since the development of what may be 
considered almost a craze for these flowers. Some of the 
newer sorts certificated at the London Conference last year 
command prices which testify to the demand for novelties of 
this sort among wealthy amateurs. Twenty-five dollars is the 
modest sum asked for one bulb, and if the flower is as goodas 
described it may be as many years before it will be cheap or 
common; but this is an exceptional case. Good showy kinds 
can now be purchased of most dealers in fall, and even the 
cheapest are good to commence with, and then, again, some 
of the more expensive sorts are really cheap, they increase so 
rapidly: Sir Watkin, for instance, is one of the most profitable 
kinds ever introduced ; where one bulb is planted three may 
be dug the following year, it multiplies so quickly by offsets. 
The depth at which to plant has been, and is still, a vexed 
question both here and abroad. Mr. Gerard takes exception 
to the depth recommended by me, and practiced very suc- 
cessfully in his own locality and in this, but the difference lies 
entirely in the nature of the soil, which with him is a red clay, 
while those with which I have had to. deal have been of a 
sandy or gravelly nature, warm and dry in summer, and 
porous in winter. Had I his soil to deal with it would be neces- 
sary, perhaps, to plant differently and to leave the beds bare 
during summer, but here even the more delicate and even 
tender kinds do well under the treatment I have described in 
these columns. 

European catalogues often add in their descriptions of Nar- 
cissus the dates at which they may be expected to bloom in 
the open ground. It need hardly be said that this is not of any 
use to us here, as when spring opens a week of difference 
there may become something less than a day here, but per- 
haps if they were grown in pots in cold frames there would be 
a greater interval between the kinds. Pot-culture, however, is 
scarcely to be recommended, as even when well grown in pots 
the plants become so drawn out of all character that it is very 
difficult to distinguish the varieties. Such was the case at the 
spring show of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and 
the same may be said of nearly all hardy plants, they lose one 


of their special] charms, their hardiness. 
S. Laneaster, Mass. E. O. Orfpet. 


Scilla hyacinthoides, after being grown in gardens some 200 
years, would scarcely seem to need an introduction, yet as the 
Scilla season ends with its blooming in May, perhaps a word 
as to its value and beauty may cause it to be planted in places 
where it is now unknown. The white soft bulbs are entirely 
hardy, and increase rapidly, throwing up in the spring numer- 
ous long, narrow, prostrate leaves, and at this season a radical 
stem furnished with numerous small bell-shaped flowers. In 
the type these are light blue, but there are also white and rosy 
forms, both of which are attractive. The flower-stems are 
some six inches long and useful for cutting. 


Trollius Europzus was one of the last hardy plants to bloom in 
November, and now the same plants are showing their beau- 
tiful golden globes. Very satisfactory yellows are their flow- 
ers—light yellows to orange in clear fine tones. These Globe- 
flowers seem of undoubted hardiness, and prefer rather damp 
places ; in such locations they grow vigorously. 


Aquilegia flabellata, the dwarf Japanese species, proves the 
earliest to bloom, leading A. Szdirica, and showing flower in 
April. It is scarcely a foot high and has short-spurred white 
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flowers slightly shaded with violet. The other species and 
hybrids are rapidly developing and enlivening the borders 
with their gracefully poised flowers. Either for the border or 
for naturalizing in wild places there are few more satisfactory 
and enjoyable flowers than the Columbines, and few plants 
with a greater range of color and form. Perhaps there are 
rather too many purples, but on the whole the colors are very 
attractive. The confirmed hardy plantsman has his tradition 
that only the true species of Columbines are worth growing. 
‘Tis true that he is somewhat doubtful as to what may be the 
genuine type of some species, but he is sternly loyal to the 
principle. But those who simply enjoy beauty when they find 
it will be apt to find pleasure in the double and twisted hybrids 
which spring up through the garden from self-sown seed. 
The varieties of Columbines are endless since it is very diffi- 
cult to prevent their crossing. Reliable seeds may be had of 
some species, however, and it is well to start with a selection 
of these. A good selection would be, say, A. cerulea, A. 
chrysantha, A. alba grandiflora, A. truncata, A. glandulosa, 
and A. Canadensis. It adds to the minor pleasures of the 
garden to grow the flowers of sentiment, and there seems to 
be some of this attached to the last-named species, which is 
our common wood Columbine. I notice that my friends who 
are old enough or frank enough not to be ashamed of emotion 
usually pause pensively at this variety, which leads me to infer 
that in days gone by a great many wild Columbines have been 
gathered in pleasant company. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 2G IN, G, 


Begonia semperflorens._I have been much interested in 
noticing the hardy character of this Begonia for the past two 
seasons. Onan elevated border, close under the south front 
of a long piazza in Raleigh, is a row of these Begonias. They 
are covered in the autumn with rough manure, and in the 
spring they start up again in full strength. I was at first in- 
clined to think they came from seed, and some may do so, 
but I find that the fleshy bases of the stems survive. These 
plants are not tuberous, but the bases of the stems arestout, and 
are completely protected from our light frosts by the sheltered 
position in the dry border with the added cover of manure. 
During each summer the plants grow about two feet high, 
completely filling the open space between the ground and the 
floor of the piazza, and they are continually covered with 
bloom. I have been accustomed to see this Begonia growing 
as a weed, from seed, about old greenhouses, but had no idea 
before of its ability to survive out-of-doors. 


The Satsuma Orange.—Last spring we planted on an open 
and exposed hill-top, at the North Carolina Experiment Station, 
two trees of the Japanese seedless Orange, known as the Sat- 
suma. These small trees are grafted on the Citrus trifoliata. 
One of them was very puny and weak all summer, and we 
were not surprised to find that it lost its foliage and some 
The other one did not lose a leaf, though no protec- 
tion was given it. It is now making a firm new growth, and 
isin bloom. It seems probable, therefore, that we have here 
a sweet orange that can be grown a long way beyond the 
“Orange belt.” The lowest temperature noted at the signal 
station in Raleigh during the past winter was, we believe, 
twenty-one degrees above zero; but these plants are on an 
exposed hill-top, fifty feet or more above the city, and must 
have had several degrees more of frost at times. 


Celery-plants.—Celery-plants should be bought in May from 
those who make a specialty of growing them for sale on a 
large scale. At thinning time the young plants may be pro- 
cured for one-third the price asked for them at the regular 
planting season, and by transplanting them two inches apart 
each way in a rich border, or, what is better, in a cold frame 
where a shade can be put over them, fine plants, in the best 
possible condition, are conveniently at hand when planting 
time comes. When only a moderate number of plants are 
needed, it is better to buy them in this way than to raise them 


from seed. 
Raleigh, N. C. W. F. Massey. 


The Wonrest. 


Redwood Timber. 


SCTE of San Francisco Bay the only Redwood forest of 

any extent is that of the Santa Cruz Mountains. Com- 
pared with the northern belt this forest is small. Two rail- 
roads tap it, one piercing it through the centre. A great 
farming and fruit-growing community is close at hand, 
while much lumber goes to the cities on San Francisco Bay. 
With this demand it is a question of no great length of time 
when this forest will disappear. 
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North of San Francisco the first great forest is reached at 
the mouth of Russian River. Here is the southern border of 
that great Redwood forest which extends, without a break, 
through Sonoma, Mendocino, Humboldt, and Del Norte Coun- 
ties, narrowing all the time until it ceases near the Oregon 
line. Onthe Russian River were some of the finest Redwoods 
on the coast. Accurate figures of the yield of Redwood forest 
per acre are hard to obtain, but here, at Guerneville, Mr. 
Guerne, the principal mill-owner, cut 24,000,000 feet of Red- 
wood lumber, of first and second quality, from 160 acres, an 
average actual output of 150,000 board feet per acre. Mr. 
Guerne paid $2.50 per 1,000 stumpage, or $60,000 for the 160 
acres. It is probable that this is as large an amount of red- 
wood as has ever been cut on an equal area. Even at Guerne- 
ville, famous as it was for fine timber, there were not over 
500 acres of timber approaching this productiveness, while of 
the Redwood lands remaining uncut now, such quarter sec- 
tions as will yield 50,000 board feet per acre are considered 
exceptionally good. 

North of the Russian River the Redwood forest widens, 
reaching its greatest width of twenty-two miles at a point west 
of Ukiah, Mendocino County. This section is one of very 
steep mountains and deep cafions, and nearly all of the Red- 
woods are on the rugged slopes, which even a good moun- 
taineer would consider hard climbing. The river-bottoms or 
flats are insignificant throughout this region, an’d a forty-acre 
piece of level or nearly level land is unusual, and can only be 
found in narrow strips from which rise the steep, wooded hills. 
The streams, after a short course, at most forty or fifty miles, 
flow into the ocean, with deeply cut tidal estuaries. With 
reasonable accuracy it can be said the entire Redwood belt is 
included within the basins of these streams. At the mouth of 
nearly every considerable stream a saw-mill is located. The 
cutting capacity of the sixteen Mendocino County mills varies 
from 30,000 to 100,000 feet per day. The mill companies own 
Redwood lands at different portions of the river-courses. 
Logging is done at various places during summer, and the 
logs are rolled into the dry channels to await the winter floods, 
or, where the tide runs up a river, they are floated directly to 
the mill. Railroads are also built up the cafions, and make 

“some of the mills independent of high water. These railroads 
are standard gauge, and from five to fifteen miles in length, 
and nearly every large mill company has its railroad, which is 
extended as the timber is cut. Spurs from the main roads are 
run up lateral cafions, so that the haul by oxen is shortened, 
and it is all down-hill. 

The mills find easy shipping facilities from either a wharf, 
where the river has no bar, or by chutes, which are, perhaps, 
peculiar to this high, rock-bound coast. From some bluff a 
trestle-wharf is thrown to a rock adjacent to deep water, high 
above the surf. From the end of this wharf an inclined way 
slants to the deck of the vessel. This slide is upheld by a sort 
of derrick, and can be lowered to the vessel or raised out of 
the reach of the waves. The lumber is let down this chute 
piece by piece, a breaker at the bottom stopping the headway. 
A line of men stowit away. Passengers and freight are loaded 
or unloaded by way of these chutes. Steam schooners, of a 
capacity of 200,000 to 300,000 feet, do most of the carrying 
trade. On about 100 miles of coast-line belonging to Mendo- 
cino County there are twenty-three chutes and ports. In times 
of extensive railroad-building the Redwood region is the scene 
of a great railroad-tie eee and millions are hewn. For 
this work only the best splitting trees are used, and waste is 
great. The ties are nearly all cut from the higher ridges and 
mountains, and hauled by wagon to the coast. “Great quantities 
of the finest timber have thus been cut and half-used. Even in 
ordinary times no inconsiderable number of ties and posts is 
cut, and the ridges are cleared far in advance of the operations 
of the saw-mills. 

Northward from Mendocino County the next lumbering 
centre is at Humboldt Bay, where the output of eight large 
saw-mills, each cutting from 40,000 to 80,000 a day, is “shipped. 
More of the forest in this region is on flats and lighter slopes, 
and will average one-third heavier than the Mendocino woods. 
The last port from which redwood is shipped is Crescent City, 
near the Oregon line. 

The total area of Redwood lands is about 1,450,000 acres, of 
which five per cent., perhaps, has been cut. The average net 
yield per acre of redwood under the saw is not easily arrived 
at, since scaling standing trees will, of course, give gross re- 
turns of yield. “Such figures are of little practical value, on 
account of a large percentage of loss by breakage in felling 
and from unsound trees. This liability to loss is much larger 
proportionately in very heavy timber, so much so that experts 
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dislike to figure on heavy timber. The most accurate figures 
I have been able to get are based on estimates made by scal- 
ing tree by tree, and rectifying the result by comparison with 
actual returns from the saw of timber so scaled previously. 
In other words, not the amount of timber standing on an acre, 
but the amount which can be actually taken off in merchantable 
grades. All figures are in board feet. It is to be remembered 
that, as there is no market for wood or for short lengths, the 
amount of waste on heavy lands is very large. The Redwood 
is very brittle, and often a tree shatters into short lengths 
when felled. By these measurements we find that a very 
good quality of hill-land will cut 50,000 per acre, with perhaps 

35,000 as an all-around average for Redwood lands. Single 
acres may be scaled which will figure prodigious quantities. 
In one instance an acre was picked on what is known as the 
Montgomery tract, near Hot Springs, Mendocino County, which 
is a narrow creek-flat of perhaps forty acres, and considered 
the finest small piece in Mendocino County. On the acre se- 
lected there were forty-seven trees which would probably cut 
1,500,000 feet of sawed lumber. 

Not far from here a tree actually cut 49,500 feet of good lum- 
ber. At Westport a considerable area of what is considered 
excellent Redwood, cut 57,000 feet an acre. On Humboldt 
Bay as high as 250,000 an acre has been cut, but only on lim- 
ited areas. 


Ukiah, Cal. Carl Purdy. 


Correspondence. 
Wild Asparagus. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—In a recent journey along the shores of Chesapeake 
Bay I observed that the wild Asparagus which is found grow- 
ing along the sandy beaches of that region is used quite 
extensively. The young tops are collected and bunched for 
sale, and by some are preferred to the cultivated plants, 
although only the tips are soft enough to be eaten. In his 
“Field, Forest and Garden Botany,’ Gray notes that it is 
““spontaneous about gardens,” and in the last edition of his 
manual it is called “ frequent escape from gardens.” It grows 
so abundantly along the western and southern shores of Mary- 
land that it seems to justify the use of the term ‘‘naturalized.” 
I observed it also a mile or two inland along the borders of 
the woods. I find a record of the use of “Sparagus” in “‘A Per- 
fect Description of Virginia” (1649, p. 4). As a justification 
for the preference of the wild Asparagus over the cultivated 
plant, Pomponius, a Roman writer of the second century, says: 
‘Duo genera asparagi, hortense et silvestre, sed incuitum 


gratius est, quod Corr udam.” : 
See eee E. Lewis Sturtevant. 


Water in “ Pot-holes.” 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir,—In your column of notes, page 204, I am quoted as 
saying that cutting away timber causes more rapid accumu- 
lation of water in ‘‘pot-holes.” .What I did say was, that on 
denuded land there is a more rapid accumulation of water in 
these hollows. Cutting is not denudation, nor does denudation 
necessarily follow cutting. In the case observed there had 


been no cutting within twenty miles 
gy : 
Washington, D.C. Tal, 185. Ayres. 


Watering Trees. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—I am much interested in a large Oak-tree which we 
moved last autumn. The soil is very dry now, and I wish you 
would tell me whether the tree should be thoroughly watered 
and mulched. There seems to be a difference of opinion as 
to the benefits to be derived from watering at this season of 
the year. 

Lie, Hoy 


Ayer, Mass. 

[A tree moved last autumn, and therefore with roots 
which are still working imperfectly, would be greatly bene- 
fited, probably, by a thorough watering if the ground is 
dry, as it is in almost all parts of the country this spring. 
One thorough watering is better than half a dozen partial 
ones, howenee it must “be remembered. The best plan in 
such cases is to make a dish about the stem of the tree two 
or three feet wide, by drawing the loam back with a rake, 
and then fill this basin with water. When the water is all 
soaked away it can be filled again, and this can be done 
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two or three times, until the soil in the neighborhood of 
the tree is thoroughly soaked. Five or six barrels of water 
would not be too much for a tree fifteen or twenty feet 
high. After the water has all soaked away the basin should 
be filled by drawing the soil back, and then the surface of 
the ground should be thoroughly mulched with a coating 
of leaves, hay or grass five or six inches thick, and extend- 


ing out from the trunk several feet. This mulch had best 


be left about the tree all summer to check evaporation from 
the ground. A band of straw tied round the trunk will pro- 
tect it from the sun, and is often beneficial to newly trans- 
planted trees. —Ep. } 


On the Names of Some North American Trees. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—With respect to the Florida and West Indian ‘ Marl- 
berry,” which Nuttall described as Ardisia Pickeringia(“Sylva,” 
iii., 69, t. 102) in 1854, it appears upon late investigation that a 
change becomes necessary both in its generic and specific 
name. 

The genus Ardisia, in which this plant has been maintained 
during the last twenty-five years, was established by Swartz 
(Prodromus Flora Indiz Occidentalis,” 1., 467, t. 10) in 1797, 
but this, it seems, must give way to Thunberg’s older genus, 
Bladhia, established in 1781. 

The first description of the Marlberry was published by 
Nuttall, in the Am. Fourn. Sc. (v., 290), under the name of 
Cyrilla paniculata, in 1822; he next published it as Pickeringia 
paniculata in 1834 (fourn. Phila. Acad. Sc., vii., Pt. 1, 95), and 
finally described and figured it (‘‘Sylva,” ili., 69, t. 102) as 
Ardisia Pickeringia in 1854. 

The oldest specific name applied to this plant is therefore 
paniculata, published in 1822; but in calling Professor Sar- 
gent’s attention to the desirability of resuming this name, he 
suggested to me the existence of an Ardisia paniculata pub- 
lished by Roxburgh (“‘ Hortus Bengalensis,” 16) in 1814, which 
would, of course, preclude the employment of fantculata for 
our species. A suspicion, however, that Roxburgh’s name was 
not founded on a description, led to further investigation and 
the discovery that no description was published in the “Hortus 
Bengalensis,”’ therefore making faniculata untenable for 
Roxburgh’s plant, and open to use for our Marlberry, as Rox- 
burgh did not properly establish A. paniculata until 1824 
(‘‘ Flora Indica,” ii., 270). 

Referring our species to its oldest genus under the oldest 
specific term, the plant becomes Sladiia paniculata (Nutt.) (= 
Cyrilla paniculata, Nutt., |. c., 1822; Pickeringia paniculata, 
Nutt., l. c., 1834; Ardista Pickeringta, Nutt., |. c., 1854). 

Respecting the author of Ardisia Pickeringia, there appears 
to have been a difference of opinion, some citing Torrey & 
Gray, and others Nuttall. I believe, however, that Professor 
Sargent (‘Census Cat. For. Trees,” 100) was correct in ascribing 
it to Nuttall (1. c.) 

The only author before this who quotes Nuttall for this com- 
bination is Cooper (Smithsonian Rep., 1858, 264) though he 
gives “A. Pickeringit, Nutt.,” while Nuttall wrote ‘A. Pick- 
eringia”’; Cooper may not, however, have intended to change 
Nuttall’s name. 

But DeCandolle (‘‘Prodr.,” viii., 124), Chapman (FI. So. 
States,” 277), Vasey (‘‘ Cat. For. Trees,” 19), Gray (Syn. FI.,” 
ii., l. 65), Hemsley (Biol. Am. Cent.,” i1., 294), all cite Tor- 
of Sprengel (‘‘Syst. Veg.,” ii., 268), who restored Linnzeus’ 
rey & Gray for A. Pickeringia, which is doubtless incorrect, as 
the ‘Flora N. A.” contains, as | talce it, no such announcement. 

‘The only reference made to this species in the above work 
is in a note (i., 256), ‘‘ Pickeringia, Nutt. (Cyrilla paniculata, 
Nutt.) ...is a species of Ardisia; probably A. coriacea, 
Swartz....” Certainly 4. Pickeringia could not be properly 
ascribed to Torrey & Gray on this evidence, and should, there- 
fore, not be so maintained in the synonymy of this plant as a 
name originating with the above authors. 

Persea Carolinensis, Nees.—The synonymy of the Red Bay, 
a tree which occurs from Virginia to Florida and westward 
through the Gulf states to Texas, presents some interesting 
features, aside from the fact that Catesby’s specific name, 
Carolinensis, so long maintained, is hardly the one which the 
plant should now bear. 

The first description and figure of this species appears to 
have been published by Catesby in his ‘ Natural History of 
Carolina and the Bahama Islands” (i., 63, t. 63), in 1731. But 
Linnzeus, in subsequently studying this plant, seems to have 
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ignored Catesby’s name, for he designated it in his ‘‘Species 
Plantarum” (ed. i., 370, 1753) as Laurus Borbonia, citing 
Catesby’s name as a synonym, a fact which is of more signifi- 
cance in determining that Linnzeus and Catesby described the 
same plant, than can be drawn from the former’s description 
(l. c.), as this diagnosis gives only in part the characters of the 
species. The locality given by Linnzeus, “‘ Virginia and Caro- 
lina,” though circumstantial, is additional and legitimate evi- 
dence in support of the authenticity of the Linnzan name. 

Writers succeeding Linnaeus have, nevertheless, chosen to 
follow and maintain Catesby’s name down to the present time, 
the only exception to the general agreement being in the case 
name in 1825, referring the plant to its present genus as Persea 
Borbonta, And in the light of present evidence, therefore, it 
seems advisable that Sprengel should be followed, as there can 
be no doubt but that the Linnzean name is sufficiently authen- 
ticated, and should, therefore, be maintained, in which case 
Persea Carolinensts, Nees, becomes Persea Gorbonia (Linn.), 
Spreng. 

It should be added, although unknown to me until now, 
that Professor Sargent had already taken up Persea Borbonia 
for the Red Bay, as he informs me, having changed last year 
the name in the Jesup collection of American Woods. 

It is further of interest to note that the name Laurus Caro- 
linensts, founded on Catesby’s publication (I. c.) in 1731, and 
commonly placed in the synonymy of this plant, cannot be 
longer maintained in this position, as it antedates the Linnzan 
starting-point for specific names. The reference is, however, 
of historical interest, and may therefore be properly preserved, 
though in another connection. Laurus Carolinensis, of post- 
Linnzan synonymy, musttakeits date from the second edition 
of Catesby’s work, published in 1754. 


Forestry Division, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


George B. Sudworth. 


Recent Publications. 


A second edition of the Catalogue of the Flowering Plants 
and Cryptogams, and a list of the vertebrate animals found 
within about thirty miles of Hanover, New Hampshire, includ- 
ing a few cultivated species, has been issued by Henry G. 
Jesup, professor of natural history in Dartmouth College, the 
first edition having appeared in 1882. The region is an inter- 
esting one, embracing the mountain peaks Moosilauke and 
Kearsarge in New Hampshire, and Killington in Vermont. It 
includes several large sheets of water, and is divided by the 
Connecticut River. It is, therefore, a fairly representative 
region of northern New England, and, with the exception of 
the alpine plants found on the high mountains and the literal 
plants of the sea-coast, contains a large representation of the 
New England flora. 

««Thirty miles south of Hanover,” Mr. Jesup tells us, in his 
introduction, ‘in the towns of Charlestown, New Hampshire, 
and Springfield, Vermont, some trees and shrubs, so common 
a little further south in both of these states, have already 
reached their northern limit and begin to disappear, from the 
native woods. The Chestnut and the Shagbark Hickory are 
no longer abundant. The season is too short for any con- 
siderable quantity of fruit to reach perfection, and seedlings 
are rare. Trees of these two kinds when planted in sheltered 
localities may attain considerable age and size. A single 
Chestnut of exceptional size may be seen in Norwich, Ver- 
mont, five feet eight inches in diameter, and more than fifty 
years old, but it was planted where it now stands, and the 
chestnuts are of little value. Anoccasional Shagbark Hickory 
of moderate size may also be met with, though the Pignut 
Hickory is not infrequent in the woods, and the Bitternut 
Hickory ascends the Connecticut as far north as Wells River. 
The Black Birch and the Gray Birch, as weli as the Pitch Pine, 
are rare north of Hanover and not common in its vicinity, 
while the Sycamore or Buttonwood is nowhere seen in a wild 
state. To the above may be added, as decidedly rare, the 
Sassafras, the Spice Bush, the Flowering Dogwood, the Red 
Cedar and the common Juniper, together with many other 
trees and shrubs that fifty miles south of Hanover may be 
common, 

“On the other hand, as the traveler advances thirty miles 
northward from Hanover, another class ot arborescent vege- 
tation appears that either is not fond at all southward, or at 
least is not abundant. Here the White Cedar becomes plenti- 
ful and very valuable, the Tamarack, or American Larch, fills 
the swamps, and the White Spruce occasionally appears, 
while the Black Spruce covers the lower mountain-tops, the 
Paper Birch adorns the hillsides, the Green Alder is found by 
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the streams and in the ravines, and the Elder has red berries 
more commonly than black ones.” 

The arrangement of genera and species and the nomencla- 
ture is that adopted in the latest edition of Gray’s ‘‘ Manual of 
the Northern States.” 


Notes. 


The first cherries of the season arrived in New York about 
May 12th. They came from San Jose, California, and were 
retailed at $1.25 a pound. 


The Earl of Gosford, a member of the British House of 
Lords, has purchased an entire section of land (640 acres) near 
Bakersfield, Kern County, California, and has begun to plant 
it with Grape-vines, Peaches and Pears. 


A large part of the shore of the picturesque harbor of 
Sydney, Australia, is already laid out in parks and botanical 
gardens. Now it is announced that the Government, wisely 
intent upon preserving as far as possible the beauty of the bay, 
will take possession of all the islands still unoccupied and de- 
vote them to ornamental plantations. 


“Perfumes,” wrote Heinrich Heine, ‘are the feelings of 
flowers; and as the human heart feels most powerful emotions 
in the night, when it believes itself to be alone and unper- 
ceived, so also do the flowers, soft-minded, yet ashamed, ap- 
pear to wait for concealing darkness, that they may give them- 
selves wholly up to their feelings, and breathe them out in 
sweet odors.” 


Part I. of the thirteenth volume of the “ Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society”” has reached us. It contains papers on 
the Dahlia, the Grape, on Trees and Shrubs for large towns, 
on Chinese Primulas, on cultivated Ferns, and other subjects 
of great and immediate interest to horticulturists, and shows 
the vitality and usefulness of the Royal Society, which has 
never done better work than it is doing to-day. 


When the votes for a ‘“‘state flower” were cast by the school- 
children of New York a year ago the Golden-rod proved the 
favorite, with the Rose so close a second that another ballot, 
confined to these two flowers, was thought desirable. This 
has just been taken in fifty-three public schools ; 22,945 chil- 
dren voted for the Rose, and 25,360 for the Golden-rod, which 
thus becomes the emblem of New York state. 


The leaves of Salvia triloba are extensively used in the 
Levant in the preparation of a kind of tea. The plants are 
simply cut, dried, tied in bundles and sold on the market- 
place, and are found, ready for use, in every café of Greece, 
and even in the poorest homes. This ‘‘ Athenian tea,” or, as 
the Greeks call it, ‘‘Phaskomylia tea,” is believed to be a sure 
preventive of colds and fevers, and is therefore universally 
drunk in winter weather and by sailors at sea. 


“In 1873,” says a writer in the Zvening Post, “the govern- 
ment of Assam began to cultivate the India-rubber-tree in the 
humid forests of Charduar, at the foot of the Himalayas. It 
was found best to propagate from seedlings, which were 
planted in the forks of trees, and by 1885 they had reached the 
ground. The trees were subsequently planted in beds forty 
feet wide, amid the surrounding forest, which sheltered them. 
Last year the plantation comprised 1,106 acres, and contained 
16,054 healthy plants, besides 84,000 seedlings.” 


In his ‘English Flower Garden,” Mr. H.A. Bright well says: 
“One of the greatest ornaments to a garden is a fountain, but 
many fountains are curiously ineffective. A fountain is most 
beautiful when it leaps high into the air and you can see it 
against a background of green foliage. To place a fountain 
among low flower-beds and then to substitute small fancy jets 
that take the shape of a cup, or trickle over into a basin of 
gold-fish, or toy with a gilded ball is to do all that is possible 
to degrade it. The real charm of a fountain is when you come 
upon it in some little glassy glade of the ‘pleasaunce,’ where 
it seems as though it sought, in the strong rush of its waters, 
to vie with the tall boles of the forest-trees that surround it.” 


The Wlustrirte Gartenzeitung of Vienna says: ‘‘ White fruits 
are rather rare in nature, and in this country are represented 
almost solely by those of Symphoricarpus racemosus. Varia- 
tions into white from the usual red, blue or yellow fruit-colors 


do, indeed, occur in cherries, plums, raspberries, blackberries, © 


whortleberries, gooseberries, strawberries, tomatoes, privet- 
berries and other fruits; but they almost always show a tint 
which is not pure white, but is tinged with the original green, 
yellow or red. The establishment of L. Van Houtte, Senior, 
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has, however, produced a variety of the common Elder with 
pure white fruit. The originators say that the plant is vigorous 
in habit, and bears fruit freely ; that this fruit is not only pure 
white, but translucent like white currants, and that a delicious 
preserve may be made from it.” 


According to an account in one of our daily journals, an 
association of women has been formed in London for the 
purpose of contracting for the care of city conservatories, 
window-boxes, balconies and small urban gardens. ‘It will 
personally supply and superintend all orders, employing men 
only for the digging. Once a week one of the lady-gardeners 
will call to attend to the conservatories, valuable plants in 
rooms, etc., and leave orders for what is to be done until she 
comes again. People wishing to close their town homes 
leave their plants in the charge of the ladies. Swanley Horti- 
cultural College is to open a ladies’ department, so popular is 
this work becoming among women, when the women will 
occupy a separate residence, and devote the days to theoretical 
and practical work.” ; 


The Secretary of the Parisian Chambre Syndicale des Horti- 
culteurs (which may be translated Florists’ Board of Trade) 
recently declared that many of the four hundred gardeners 
who supply the flower-markets of Paris have been ruined by 
the exceptional severity of the past winter. Fifty Rose- 
growers, he declares, have lost about a million francs because 
they could not house their plants quickly enough on the sud- 
den advent of frost. One hundred and fifty gardeners who 
make a specialty of hardy flowers, such as Pansies and Gilly- 
flowers, have lost their entire stock; and the loss of those 
who furnish pot-plants, or the cut flowers of such plants, is 
estimated at 800,000 or goo,ooo francs. About 6,000 other 
gardeners, living in the departments of the Seine and of the 
Seine-and-Oise, have likewise greatly suffered. In general the 
damage has been much greater than even during the famous 
winter of 1870-71, for then the excessive cold did not extend 
to the western and southern parts of the country. 


«Variations of flowers,” wrote Leigh Hunt, in an essay called 
A Flower for your Window, ‘are like variations in music, 
often beautiful as such, but almost always inferior to the 
theme on which they are founded—the original air. And the 
rule holds good in beds of flowers, if they be not very large, 
or in any other small assemblage of them; nay, the largest 
bed will look well, if of one beautiful color, while the most 
beautiful varieties may be inharmoniously mixed up. Con- 
trast is a good thing but we should first get a good sense of 
the thing to be contrasted, and we shall find this preferable to 
the contrast if we are not rich enough to have both in due 
measure. We do not, in general, love and honor any one 
single color enough, and we are instinctively struck with a 
conviction to this effect when we see it abundantly set forth. 
The other day we saw a little garden-wall completely covered 
with Nasturtiums and felt how much more beautiful it was 
than if anything had been mixed with it, for the leaves, and 
the light and shade, offer variety enough. The rest is all rich- 
ness and simplicity united—which is the triumph of an intense 
perception. Embower a cottage thickly and completely with 
Roses and nobody would desire the interference of another 
plant.” 


The April issue of Hooker's /cones Plantarum, being part 
third of the twenty-second volume, contains figures and de- 
scriptions of a number of plants of extraordinary interest, 
including a new Chinese Rubus; a Magnolia-like tree from 
Hong-Kong, Mangalietia, the first record that this genus is 
represented in China; Eperua Fenmani, a fine leguminous 
tree from British Guiana furnishing timber, and.from the root 
a remedy for the toothache; Ligusticum Sinense, one of the 
sources of the Chinese drug known-as Kao-pén ; Wyssa Sinen- 
sis, an interesting addition to a genus known before only in 
North America, where several species occur, and in the 
Himalaya, where one is known. This Chinese Gum-tree dif- 
fers from its allies in the pedicellate ovaries. Dalbergia Hupe- 
ana, this is the T’an-tree of the central provinces of China, 
and is common in Hupeh “in the flat country, and its wood, 
being hard and durable, is much used in making rammers for 
oil-presses, wheel-spokes, tool-handles, and the blocks and 
pulleys used on the native craft.” Buddleta officinalis, one of 
the sources of the Chinese drug known as méng-hua; it is 
common about Ichang. J/ula racemosa, a very fine species 
from the western Himalaya and China, where it is cultivated 
as a drug and as a substitute for the root of Aplotaxis auricu- 
lata, which is so largely imported into China by way of Cal- 
cutta and Bombay from Cashmere. ; 
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The Swamp White Oak. 


N eastern North America there is a peculiar group of 
‘| Oaks known generally as Chestnut Oaks on account 
of the fancied resemblance of the leaves of one of their 
number to those of the Chestnut-tree. They are White 
Oaks, that is, they belong to the section of the genus in 
which the fruit matures in one season ; and they all have 
coarsely sinuately-lobed leaves, more or less pubescent 
and white on the lower surface, and, with one exception, 
pale, scaly bark. The exception is the Rock Chestnut 
Oak, which grows on the dry banks of streams and in dry 
upland forests ; on this tree the bark is deeply divided into 
broad rounded ridges, and is dark-colored like the ordinary 
bark of Black Oaks. The cup of the fruit of the Chestnut 
Oak is hemispherical, usually hoary, and encloses nearly 
one-half of the large oblong acorn, which is sweet and 
more palatable than the fruit of other American Oaks. 

The upland Chestnut Oak was known to Linnzeus, who 
called it Quercus Primus; the elder Michaux, who studied 
our eastern Oaks conscientiously, and published, or, at 
least, supplied, the material for an admirable book about 
them, knew all the Chestnut Oaks. He considered them 
forms of the Linnean species, and in all the old works on 
American trees they are spoken of as varieties of that 
species. Two of the Chestnut Oaks grow in low, wet 
situations, near the borders of swamps or pond-holes, and, 
although they do not grow naturally in swamps, are usually 
known as Swamp White Oaks. One of these trees belongs 
to the north, where it is found from Canada to the Poto- 
mac and along the mountains as far north as northern 
Georgia, and from the Atlantic sea-coast to Iowa and 
Missouri. This is the tree which botanists now generally 
call Quercus bicolor; it is represented or replaced in the 
south by a larger and finer tree, one of the noblest and 
most beautiful of the deciduous trees of eastern North 
America, a second species of Swamp White Oak—the 
Quercus Michauxu. This statement needs, perhaps, some 
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qualification. Extreme forms of the northern, and of the 
southern, Swamp Oaks are distinct enough, but in the 


‘region where the two species mingle—in southern Dela- 


ware and in Virginia—it is not so easy to distinguish them, 
and one appears to pass gradually into the other. ‘These 
intermediate forms led Dr. Englemann, the most careful 
student of American Oaks we have ever had, to believe 
that the two trees should be regarded as varieties of one 
But this is:a subject which need not be discussed 
at this time, our object now being to call attention to the 
beauty and value of the northern tree as a good subject for 
care when it is found growing naturally, or for cultivation 
where proper conditions can be supplied for it. 

The Swamp White Oak in its young state, and until it 
has reached the height of twenty or thirty feet, develops 
short, rather stout, branches, which grow almost at right 
angles with the stem, and form a narrow, formally pyra- 
midal head; as the individual grows older the formal 
habit is generally lost, and an irregularly spreading top is 
developed, which is broad or narrow, as it has abundant 
or scanty room in which to enlarge. The lower branches, 
in its youth at least, are remarkably persistent and generally 
pendulous on this tree, or intricately contorted toward 
their extremities. This habit is well shown in the portrait 
(see page 246) of a tree thirty or forty years old, made in 
Massachusetts in winter by Dr. William H. Rollins, to 
whom we are indebted for the privilege of publishing it. 
The bark of young trees separates into large, thin, brown, 
papery scales, which remain for a long time on the trunk 
and branches, and’ give them a ragged appearance which 
other young Oaks do not present. The pendulous habit 
of the branches and this peculiarity of the bark make the 
Swamp White Oak, as long as it is young, one of the easiest 
of all our trees to recognize in winter. The bark of large 
trees is rough, with thick, pale, flaky scales not very unlike 
those of the White Oak, although usually rather’ darker- 
colored. 

In summer the Swamp White Oak is easily recognized 
by the leaves. These are oblong or oblong-ovate, with a 
narrow wedge-shaped base and are very coarsely crenately- 
serrate, especially above the middle, where there is often, 
on each side, a deep sinus; they are six or eight inches 
long and three or four inches broad, and are smooth and 
dark green on the upper surface and pale or sometimes 
nearly white on the lower surface, which is covered usually 
with fine pubescence. The foliage of no other Oak of the 
northern states is more beautiful. When the leaves unfold, 
the upper surface is sometimes pale and sometimes bright 
red, and the lower surface is thickly coated with white 
tomentum. ‘The contrast between the colors of the upper 
and of the lower surfaces of the young leaves makes the 
Swamp White Oak a delightful object in early May, when 
the branches are draped with the long catkins of staminate 
flowers. It is hardly less beautiful in summer, when the 
wind plays through the foliage and turns to the light first 
the pale under-surface of the ample leaves and then dis- 
plays the dark green and glossy covering of their upper 
surface. In autumn, just before falling, the leaves turn 
yellowish brown and never assume the brilliant colors put 
on by many of the Oaks of eastern America. The fruit, 
which is not produced very abundantly, is borne singly or 
in pairs on stalks two or three inches long and much 
longer than the leaf-stems. The upper scales of the cup 
are pointed and sometimes form a delicate fringe-like mar- 
gin; the acorn is an inch long, rather obtuse and bright 
chestnut-brown when ripe. Squirrels and hogs find it to 
their liking, and a man, if he was very hungry indeed, 
might get some satisfaction from eating it; it is not as 
sweet and much less palatable than the acorn of the 
southern Swamp Oak. 

The wood of the Swamp White Oak is perhaps even 
more valuable than that of the White Oak; it is hard, 
strong, close-grained, very tough, and is not distinguished 
from White Oak by timber merchants. The two woods 
are used for the same purposes. 
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The Swamp White Oak is a common tree in some parts 
of the country, especially in eastern New England and in 
New Jersey, and in some parts of Pennsylvania. It is 
found usually with the Swamp Maples and the Tupelo, the 


White Ash and the Shellbark Hickory, and south of New . 


England with the Pin Oak (Quercus palustris) and the 
Liquidambar. It grows occasionally to a great size. 
Individuals, a hundred feet high, with trunks seven or 
eight feet in diameter, can be found ; such specimens are 
rare, however, and it is not usual to see this tree more 
than half this size. The greatest Swamp White Oak of 
which any record has been preserved is known as ‘‘ The 
Wadsworth Oak.” Itstood on the intervale of the Genesee 
River in western New York, on the Wadsworth estate, 
where many large Swamp Oaks still exist. Mr. S. B. 
Buckley published, many years ago, a note on this tree 
in the American Journal of Science and Arts, from which it 
appears that in July, 1851, when he visited it, the trunk 
_ varied little in size from the ground to the branches, and 
that it had an average circumference of twenty-seven 
feet. Its smallest circumference was twenty-four feet. 
“Tt was situated in a pasture, and the ground was bare 
and hard beneath it from the tramping of cattle and vis- 
itors. The big tree seems fated soon to die.” The predic- 
tion, unfortunately, came true, and a few years later this 
tree, the pride of all the country round, was under- 
mined and washed away by the gradual changing of 
the bed of the river near whose banks it had stood for 
centuries. 

The Swamp White Oak is rarely planted. It bears trans- 
planting, however, better than most White Oaks, and com- 
paratively large specimens can be moved if care is taken 
in the operation. It is better, however, as it is in the case 
of all White Oaks, to plant the acorn or a small seedling 
where the tree is to grow permanently. ‘Transferred to 
upland the Swamp White Oak grows rapidly and thriftily, 
although it is not probable that it will make a very large 
or long-lived tree, except in deep, moist soil in the neigh- 
borhood of streams or swamps. When such positions are 
available there is no better tree to plant, and when the 
Swamp White Oak is found growing naturally it will repay 
the small amount of care and labor required in cutting 
away any less valuable trees which encroach upon it and 
interfere with its characteristic development. 


Tue western Arbor-vitee, of which a portrait was pub- 
lished in these columns a few weeks ago, seems des- 
tined to disappear from the face of the earth if the shingles 
made from the wood of this tree continue to grow in popu- 
larity as rapidly as they have in the last two or three years, 
Nearly a hundred mills devoted exclusively to making 
shingles from the Red Cedar, as the western Arbor-vite is 
called, have recently been erected in western Oregon, and 
large quantities of the shingles are manufactured also by 
hand and by machines attached to saw-mills. It has been 
found that these shingles are very durable, and that prac- 
tically the action of the elements alone has little effect on 
them ; and they are now supplanting the Pine shingle of 
Michigan, the Cypress shingle of the south and the Redwood 
shingle of California. They are sent all over the United 
States, the transcontinental traffic companies fostering the 
industry by advantageous rates; and large numbers, 
especially those made by hand, are sent to the Hawaiian 
Islands and to other Pacific ports. 

The combined daily product of the fifty shingle-mills 
controlled by the Northern Pacific Consolidated Shingle 
Company is said to be 3,500,000 shingles, and probably as 
many more are made from this wood in Oregon and Wash- 
ington by individuals and in mills uncontrolled by this com- 
pany. The supply of this timberis still large, but the region 
where the western Arbor-vite flourishes is not exten- 
sive, and it is only a matter of time when the last of 
these trees will have fallen under the axe of the timber- 
cutter. 
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Ivy in an Old French Garden. 


oe article recently published in these pages, on the Renais- 

sance Colonnade in the Pare Monceau, may well have 
recalled to many readers memories of other French parks and 
gardens where Ivy is most beautifully used. One such picture 
is especially vivid in my own mind, although it was received 
in the immediate vicinity of the great cathedral of Chartres, 
where, one might easily suppose, architectural pictures would 
crowd out all besides. 

When we stand in front of the splendid sculptured porch 
which furnishes the north transept of the cathedral we have a 
glimpse off to the left, through a huge ornamental iron gate, 
of a garden shadowed by lofty graceful trees. Perhaps it is 
not always possible to pass this barrier, for we were told that 
the Bishop, who had recently died, was old and cross, and per- 
mitted no one to come within sight of the windows of his 
palace. But when we were at Chartres this unchristian Bishop, 
fortunately, was dead, and his successor had not yet arrived. 
So we got into the garden, not, indeed, through the gate of 
honor, but by a little side entrance at the further end, near the 
south-east corner of the church. Entering at this point, how- 
ever, our first view of the quaint, delicious, out-of-the-world 
spot was all the more delightful. 

The garden forms a long narrow rectangle, lying, like the 
cathedral and the streets beyond it, high above the more east 
ern portions of the town. At the end where we stood, and all 
along the eastern side, one looked over a stone parapet far 
down a massive wall into streets and court-yards, and farabove 
picturesque masses of roofs and a winding little river to the 
distant hills. Above the other side, to the west, towered the 
apse of a great chapel which is attached to the end of the 
cathedral; and at the further end of the garden stretched the 
white facade of the episcopal palace, with a terrace running in 
front of it, a few beds of flowers close beneath, and long rows 
of clipped shrubs in pots. And this was seen between two 
rows of great ancient trees, whose branches almost met over- 
head and whose trunks were almost concealed by thick shrub- 
beries, while all the space between them was filled by a quiet 
expanse of grass. The paths which lead from one end of the 
garden to the other lie outside these trees and shrubberies, 
close to the parapet on the one side and close to the chapel on 
the other. No line of gravel or bed of flowers breaks the har- 
monious simplicity of the central area. The trees are not 
planted with formal regularity, though the canopy of their 
foliage has become uniform and symmetrical ; and one almost 
forgave the selfish isolation of the defunct Bishop, reflecting 
that, perhaps, had he cared more for company, he would have 
instructed his gardener to trim up the shrubs which now grew 
in beautiful luxuriance, trailing their branches on the rather 
rankly growing grass. It was a picture of the utmost beauty, 
and if it looked as though no human hand had touched it for 
many years, this only increased its poetical charm and added 
that touch of pathos which always seems to befit the neighbor- 
hood of a great ancient church. 

But what I wanted especially to explain was, that the final 
finishing touch of beauty was given by the luxuriance of the 
Ivy which ran riot in almost every part of the garden, yet in 
its wildest freaks seemed to have been guided by the hand of 
some non-human artist. It clambered up the trunks of the 
great trees until it clambered out of sight among their own 
foliage. It wove each trunk to the stems of the shrubs be- 
neath it, and then it ran out in long festoons and streamers 
amid the grass until it was impossible to say where the shrub- 
Beautiful, indeed, were 
the graceful garlands it wove, and beautiful the contrast of 
their dark shining green with the paler green of the shrubs 
and the grass. Admiration changed at last to envy, thinking 
what one would give in an American country home for a 
growth of Ivy like this, planted, perhaps, a hundred years ago 
(I should imagine this to be about the age of the garden, as it 
is not formal in design), and growing since with only shade, 
dampness and a fertile soil to dictate its course. One felt that 
such a place as this ought to be seen, to be enjoyed, to be 
used. And yet, had it always been used and enjoyed, had its 
most recent owner been something different from a nervous, 
ecclesiastical recluse, would its pathetic loveliness have so 
enchanted the eyes of our lucky band of tourists ? 

New York. M. G. Van Rensselaer. 


In those vernal seasons of the year when the airis calm 
and pleasant, it werean injury and a sallenness against Nature 
not to go out and see her riches, and partake in her rejoicing 
with heaven and earth. 

Fohn Milton. 
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Native Shrubs of California.—V. 


LTHOUGH the cultivated Cherries, natives of the Old 
World, thrive better on the Pacific than on the Atlantic 
slope of our continent, the Atlantic side is richer in native 
species, for while, between Canada and the Carolinas, as many 
as seven or eight kinds of wild Cherries are indigenous, an 
equal extent of Pacific coast territory yields but four or five, 
and all of these are found within the limits of California. 
Cerasus emarginata, Dougl. (Hook. ‘Fl. Bor., Am.,” i., 169), 
our best native type of the Cherry genus, is, however, limited 
in California to the northern counties, and even there fails to 
attain those tree-like dimensions and that symmetry of outline 
which it develops in the wooded country of Oregon and 
Washington. But, whether great or small, the species no- 
where degenerates into a scraggy or shapeless bush. Seldom 
less than fifteen feet high, the branches are ascending, and the 
general outline of the head is more or less conical. The 
very finest specimens of this species which I have seen are on 
one of the streets of Portland, Oregon, where they were planted 
years ago for shade and ornament. Some of these are about 
forty feet high, and are so much like the cultivated Cherry-tree 
in foliage and form that I should perhaps have passed them 
by as exotic trees had not the ground beneath been strewn 
with the fallen fruit, which revealed at a glance the native 
species. The fruits are small for true cherries, of a dark dull 
red, and intensely bitter. The flowers are borne in umbels, 
but are small. At Lake Pend d’Oreille, in north-éastern Idaho, 
where, in a somewhat reduced state, the species is common, 
I observed that many of the flowers had been bipistillate, and 
that the drupes were often two to each flower; a circum- 
stance, perhaps, not rare in cultivated Cherries, but which, 
occurring spontaneously in a wild tree of western America, 
cannot but suggest a still closer relationship between our 
western Cherries and their curious relative, the Oso Berry 
(Nuttallia), in which the drupes are normally from two to five 
to the flower. 

Some years ago Dr. Kellogg, 
under a misunderstanding, made 
a synonym for the species, calling 
it C. glandulosa. He had been 
taught by authority that the fol- 
lowing, much more common in 
California, was the true C. emar- 
ginata « 

Cerasus Californica, Greene (‘‘Fl.Fr.,” 50). Amereshrub of 
unsymmetrical habit, often six or eight feet high, with a very 
smooth and shining brown and dotted bark ; it is entirely dis- 
tinct from C. emarginata in size, habit, and, more particularly, 
by the characters of its foliage. Its fruitis very small, of a clear 
and almost translucent bright scarlet, the flesh so keenly bitter 
—the bitterness so penetrating and permanent in one’s organs 
of taste—that no one is likely to make a second experimental 
test of-its qualities. The bush is common in middle California, 
among the hills of the coast range and of the Sierra, extending 
northward beyond Mount Shasta. 

Cerasus demissa, Nutt. (Torr.andGray,‘“Fl.,”i., 411). This, the 
western Choke Cherry, very nearly allied to the Atlantic coast 
shrub or tree known as Choke Cherry, is not very prevalent in 
many parts of California. The acidulous fruit, hanging in 
somewhat inviting rich red racemes, is astringent when fresh ; 
but cooking dispels this unpleasant quality, and a marmalade, 
entirely palatable, with a fine cherry flavor, is commonly made 
from it in most places where it is at all plentiful. 

Cerasus ilicifolia, Nutt. (Hook. & Arn. ‘Bot. Beech.,” 340). We 
seem to have on the American continent only two representa- 
tives of the Old World Laurel-cherry group of trees. C. Caro- 
lintana is the Atlantic one, C. z/icifolia the Pacific. In its 
distribution, ours, like its eastern analogue, is southern. C. 
tlicifolia does not appear to extend to the northward of San 
Francisco Bay, and here, at its northern limit, it does not 
make much of a tree, but is low and shrubby. Its broad, 
shining, spinose-toothed, evergreen leaves render it useful, as 
well as ornamental, for hedges, and it has here and there been 
planted for that purpose. Southward, in the counties of 
Monterey and San Luis Obispo, it becomesa low, well-rounded 
tree of compact habit, with a clean trunk, showing a rough 
very dark bark. The fruit of the species is nearly an inch in 
diameter, of round outline, but distinctly compressed laterally. 
The sweet and agreeable pulp is very thin, the stone large, 
thin and soft for that of a cherry, and the kernel is of so mild 
a bitter as to be scarcely unpalatable—quite comparable with 
that of the Bitter Almond. On the island of Santa Cruz, off 
Santa Barbara, and elsewhere in that archipelago, the species 
comes out with narrow and perfectly entire foliage. This was 
at first thought to be specifically distinct from the tree of the 
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mainland, and so like the West Indian C. occidentalis that it 
was so referred, But specimens growing on the grounds of 
the University, now five years old, from seed of insular trees, 
up to this ttme have shown only the notched and Holly-like 
leaves of the ordinary C. z/icifolia. It should therefore, at 
most, be made only a variety, zwtegrifolia (Britton), of C. 


‘Licifolia, 
tlicifolia Edward L. Greene. 


University of California. 
An Oak Scale. 


[DISENS the meeting of the New Jersey State Horticultural 

Society, Mr. E. P.. Beebe, of Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
brought a small branch of Oak, densely covered with round, 
clear, golden-yellow scales, and stated that the entire tree was 
as fully infested. The tree is isolated, in a garden plot in the 
city itself, and is an old Swamp White Oak. The attack was 
first noticed during the summer of 1890, but it must have ex- 
istedsome time before. Apparently no other trees in the vicinity 
are so infested. The scales (see Fig. 43) are either round ora 
little oval, densely clustered, especially on the smaller twigs, 
but they do not spare even the older wood. They are from -o4- 
‘08 of an inch (1-2 mm.) in diameter and slightly convex, hard 
Beneath the scale there is a distinct, cup-like de- 
pression, extending not only through the bark but indenting 
the wood itself. I recognized the specimens at once as Aséero- 
diaspis quercicola, Bouché, a European species, which Mr. L. 
O. Howard, of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
had exhibited at the Toronto meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, from the European 
Oaks in the Department grounds. In the report of the De- 
partment for 1880, Professor Comstock, then United States 
Entomologist, described the species. According to him, the 
male scale is oval rather than round, and only about half the 
size of that of the female. He had not found any male scales, 
and copied the description from the European authors. In 


Fig. 43.—An Oak Scale. 


none of the specimens seen by me do I identify a male, and 
the differences are either less than described, or that sex does 
not occur very abundantly. Professor Comstock states that 
the scales are ‘‘upon the imported Oaks in the Department of 
Agriculture Grounds at Washington. The species is not a 
common one in Europe, but is occasionally quite destructive 
to an individual tree.” I have seen no record of the occur- 
rence of this scale other than at Washington, and its appear- 
ance at Elizabeth, on a native species of Oak, is decidedly 
interesting. I recommended a thorough winter spraying with 
the kerosene emulsion, one to ten, with the view of destroying 
whatever of life existed in or under the scales, and I would sug- 
gest that a lookout for this pest be kept on ornamental trees. 
If it be discovered the treatment should be radical. Tf not too 
wide-spread, all infested twigs should be cut and burnt. If that 
be impracticable the trees should be thoroughly sprayed with the 
Trees so badly in- 
fested as that from which my specimens came will inevitably 
succumb. The figure gives some idea of the appearance of 
an infested twig, and most of the specimens showed a greater 
number of scales than that figured. They are on all sides of 


the twigs and branches. } 
Rutgers College. Fohn B. Smith. 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 


VII.—A NEW PERENNIAL GARDEN. 


LITERARY man, who paid his only visit to Scotland in 
the winter-time, remarked that he realized more fully than 
ever before how great was the genius of Sir Walter Scott, 
which had given world-renown for picturesqueness to those 
low, round, bare, uninteresting hills, the Trossachs. Lacking 
that genius, 1 am somewhat dismayed at making my very 
unimportant little garden the subject of a paper. Our late, 
cold springs render it rather a dreary object of contemplation 
even in the month of May, and with only the power of words 
to help the reader’s enjoyment, I shall have to ask indulgence 
for the meagre record of its very simple charms. 
Mrs. Carlyle used to tell a story of an Irish prison that was 
to be built out of the stones of an old one, while the prisoners 
were to be kept in the old jail until the new one was com- 
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pleted. This tale suggests our fashion of constructing a new 
garden out of the former one, and in our case the prisoners 
showed a decided preference for the original institution, and 
were with great difficulty persuaded to leave it. We started 
out with no very definite plan beyond killing two birds with 
one stone, always a desirable object when one is short-handed, 
and the results scarcely merit a place in so eminenta horticul- 
tural sheet as this, except to pointa moral for the editor, whose 
text we are proud to be, and to adorn his next account of how 
well the knowing ones would have managedit. But youshall 
hear, and we can at least serve as a warning. 

While the house at Overlea was building, the carpenters kept 
their tools in a part of the old dwelling that was still standing, 
and their constant journeys to and fro, between the knoll and 
the workshop, wore a narrow winding path, along which we 
had a flower-bed dug, to put such roots in as we wished to 
bring with us from the rented place that we were occupying, 
and also to serve as a home for such plants as we might dig 
up about the farm. Some sprigs of Box, broken from the 
arbor, and set in the soil at the edge of the bed, took root and 
made a rough border, and here, in August, I transplanted Lily- 
bulbs, and a little later put in such perennials as needed to be 
set out in the fall. 

Between this flower-bed and the street were three rows of 
strageling old Pear-trees that gave some suggestion of possible 
fruittulness, though it seemed likely that they were too old to 
profit by pruning. They had been famous in their day, and 
still preserved the remnants of a reputation, though more 
modern varieties have borne away the palm in newer gardens. 
But Bartletts and Sheldons and Seckels will never be out of 
date, and there are others, the very names of which the old 
settlers have forgotten, which still yield sweet and luscious 
fruit, when the weather and the insects permit. Half-dead 
they seemed when we first went to work at them, cutting away 
the dead branches and scraping their mossy trunks, to the 
infinite disturbance of the insects that had clustered there for 
warmth, and we recognized that only strong methods would 
revive them. 

We needed sods for the terraces we were making, and so 
began by removing the turf around the trees, leaving narrow 
strips of grass to walk upon. This furnished us with three 
wide beds, which we fertilized heavily with rich compost and 
wood-ashes, the surface being tilled with great care, keeping 
the edge of the spade turned toward the trunk to avoid cutting 
off the rootlets of the trees. A memory of an old garden 
in which I had played when a child, where Pear-trees grew 
among the flowers, induced me to think of utilizing these 
broad fertile spaces for perennials. The Pear-trees were at 
that time doubtful as fruit-producers, but they would afford a 
grateful shelter from the hot sun when we were working 
among the plants, and their sparse foliage would hardly inter- 
fere greatly with the flowers. 

In the spring a_-generous friend sent me a box of hardy 
plants, which were set out at random, as they came without 
labels, and many of them were unfamiliar to me. Ido not 
find that they interfere much with the Pear-trees, which, under 
this steady cultivation, yield more of their fine old-fashioned 


fruit than we know what to do with, for pears are a drug in 


‘this market and can hardly be given away. The Pear-trees 
certainly do not hinder the growth of the sturdy perennials, 
which multiply enormously, so that every spring and fall there 
are boxes full of them to be given away. A nurseryman, who 
came last year to set some Strawberry-plants, declared that, if 
properly divided, there were roots enough there to stock an 
acre. 
Such strong, showy plants as the Iris, the Foxglove and the 
Giant Evening Primrose flourish admirably, while Phlox and 
Hollyhocks and Columbines and Spirzeas encumber the ground. 
There is a huge Oriental Poppy that is a gorgeous spec- 
tacle, with its rich blue-green velvet robes and its sillken 
headgear of scarlet and black, producing all alone the effect 
of a procession, as Brett Harte once said of Roscoe Conkling. 
Smaller Poppies come up of their own accord, some single, 
some double, as the fancy takes them, and there is a wild 
array of Larkspurs and Coreopsis and Sweet Williams allsum- 
mer. In the spring the variegated Thyme comes up promptly, 
followed closely by English Daisies and Moss Pinks, and Pan- 
sies and Violets, white, blue and yellow. The GiantSolomon’s 
Seal rings its green bells over the heads of the tiny Bellwort ; 
and all summer the Lilies and Pzeonies and Spiderworts fight 
for possession of the ground, while the perennial Peas and 


Calendulas and Marigolds linger there till the last frost-horn - 


blows. 
The collection is not very choice, and, beyond a periodical 
struggle with the weeds, which try to grow as rampantly as the 
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flowers, it gets not very much attention ; but it makes a fine 
show from the street, and from the veranda which looks 
down uponit. Any minute effects would be wasted here, and 
we do not extend its area, which we might readily do, because 
it already requires more attention than we are willing to spare 
from the shrubs and trees that we are hurrying along upon the 
lawn, and which, consequently, take all our best energies, as" 
well as the lion’s share of food. In short, the flower-garden 
takes what it can get—copes more or less successfully with 
its own weeds, and possibly is more satisfactory than if we 
took more pains with it, and so were liable to disappoint- 
ments. Itis not at all well adapted to annuals, even Mignon- 
ettes and Asters, which are sown every year, for the stronger 
plants rob them of their proper nutriment; but I have future 
plans for a parterre in that neighborhood which shall have 
fitting accommodation for all the sweet old-fashioned kinds of 
yearly flowers. : 

Supplemented by the old garden, the new will even now at 
any season afford a fragrant and showy nosegay, Such as our 
grandmothers liked for a beaupot, and there is always a mass 
of color under the Pear-trees until late in November, when the 
cold pinches the very last Calendula. The neighborhood of 
the salt-water makes this garden cold, and slow to awake in 
spring; but, on the other hand, it modifies the temperature 
in the autumn, so that it escapes the early frosts, and, under 
the shelter of the trees, the flowers last long after those upon 
the high ground about the house have withered and fallen. 

There is a sheltered corner, backed by a mass of Lilacs 
and Mock Oranges, where I dream of seeing some day a fine 
clump of Rhododendrons and hardy Azaleas, though I have 
some doubts about a southern exposure being the very best 
thing for them ; but the decorative effect from the house will 
be so good that we are disposed to make the attempt. 

Hingham, Mass. MM. C, Robbins. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
New Orchids. 


MORMODES LAWRENCEANUM, Rolfe.—A fine species of this 
interesting genus, which was imported from New Granada by 
Messrs. Linden, L’Horticulture Internationale, Parc Leopold, 
Brussels, and flowered in that establishment during January 
last. It is allied to MZ Cartoni, Hook., but has more acute 
segments and a markedly pubescent lip. The erect racemes 
bear numerous flowers, which have the sepals and petals lined 
with brown, on a paler ground, and the lip light ochre-yellow, 
with a few light brown spots. It is dedicated to Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, of Dorking, the possessor of one of the finest col- 
lections of Orchids in existence.—Lindenia, t. 273. 

ZYGOPETALUM LINDENIA, Rolfe, isa very pretty Zygopetalum, 
much resembling Z. votratum in habit, but belonging to a dif- 
ferent section of the genus. It has large flowers, borne in 
twos and threes, on an erect raceme, the sepals and petals 
light rose color, the lip, with many radiating rose-purple lines, 
ona white ground. The large fleshy crest, which is purple in 
color, shows that it belongs to the section Euzygopetalum. It 
was discovered by Monsieur Bungeroth in Venezuela, and 
imported by Messrs. Linden, L’Horticulture Internationale, 
Brussels.—Lindenia, t. 275. 

CATTLEYA X PARTHENIA, A. Bleu, is a very handsome 
secondary hybrid, raised from C. x jimbriata, crossed with 
the pollen of C. Mossig, by Monsieur Alfred Bleu, of Paris. 
The flowers are white, the disc of the lip bright yellow, and the 
front lobe light rose-purple, both disc and front lobe being 
veined with deeper purple. Different plants have flowered at 
various seasons of the year, from April to November. The 
mother-plant, C. x fimbriata, was raised from C. intermedia, 
crossed with the pollen of C. Aclandiz, so that three species 
are involved in the parentage of the present hybrid.—ZLindenia, 
t. 276. 

LALIA ANCEPS, VAR. HOLOCHILA, Rolfe, is a distinct and very 
remarkable variety, with an entire lip; evidently a peloriate 
condition of the species. The sepals and petals are lilac, the 
lip light purple, with a white disc and some yellow at the base. 
The petals are rather narrow, and the lip elliptical-lanceolate, 
over two inches long by three-fourths of an inch wide. It was 
imported by the Liverpool Horticultural Company with Lelia 
anceps morada. There are several plants in existence, all 
showing the same character, and may all be subdivisions of 
one original clump.—Gardeners Chronicle, April 4th, p. 426; 
GARDEN AND Forest, April 15th, pp. 172, 173, fig. 31. 

CATTLEYA X VEDASTI, Perrenoud, is a hybrid raised in the 
collection of M. Perrenoud, of Paris, between Cattleya Lod- 
digesii and a form of Lelia pumila (to which the name 
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“Cattleya Pinelli marginata” is affixed), the latter being the 
pollen parent. It flowered for the first time in November, 
1889, from seeds sown in 1883. The flower is ten centimetres 
in diameter across the petals, light rose-purple, flaked with a 
slightly darker shade, the lip nearly entire, undulate, the front 
lobe crimson-purple, with a paler margin, the side lobes 
margined with light rose-purple, and the disc rather pallid 
with some purple veins.— Orchidophile, February, 1891, p. 48, 
with colored plate. A 
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Recent Plant Portraits. 


HE Botanical Magazine tor May contains a figure (t. 7172) 
of the trunkless Yucca rupicola,a native of western Texas, 
where it was first discovered by Lindheimer, and of northern 
Mexico as far south and west, at least, as Chihuahua. It'is one 
of a group in which the leaf is margined with minutely horned 
teeth, and is a showy plant in flower, although, unfortunately, 
it has not proved hardy in northern gardens. It is interesting 
to note that it has now flowered in England in the open air— 
in the garden of Canon Ellacombe, at Bitton. 

There is a figure of Hermannia cristata (t. 7173), a native of 
southern Africa, and rather a weedy-looking subject, although 
it is said to deserve a place in any conservatory, but which, 
however, is rather botanically curious than horticulturally 
beautiful. It is interesting in that it differs from all the other 
species of southern Africa, where the genus is very largely 
represented, and in approaching an American species, Her- 
mannia Texana, in the broad crest of the capsule. 

Wahlenbergia undulata appears on t. 7174. This is a 
widely diffused species from the Transvaal to the Orange Free 
State and southward to Plettenburg Bay, ascending an eleva- 
tion of 6,000 feet on the mountains of Natal. Our correspon- 
dent, Mr. Watson, who visited southern Africa a few years ago 
and who brought home seeds with him, speaks of itas “ grow- 
ing in masses in marsh-lands, the stems supporting one an- 
other, and the whole forming a beautiful picture, suggestive 
of a group of Campanulas.” It is said to be well adapted for 
pot culture as a hanging plant, as the branches descend on all 
sides, with ascending tips loaded with bright blue flowers. 

There are figures also of Pitcairnia Roezlii (t. 7175), one of 
a large number of Pitcairnias with red flowers, which resemble 
one another closely in habit and structure. The species here 
figured is said to be one of the finest of them all; it is distin- 
guished by distinctly petioled and comparatively broad leaves 
and long simple racemes of bright scarlet flowers, remaining 
in perfection for a long time. It is a native of South America. 
_ Celogyne Rossiana is figured on t. 7176. This isa native of 
Burma, and a not very showy species, although, as the editor 
points out, of considerable botanical interest. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
- London Letter. 
L’Horticulture Internationale, Brussels. 


oC iails powerful nursery company was founded four years ago 
on the nurseries of Monsieur John Linden, who had built 
up for himself.a great reputation in Ghent, where during the 
greater part of half a century he occupied himself with the 
introduction and cultivation of beautiful exotic plants of all 
kinds. What Veitch, Low and several others were to English, 
Linden was to Belgian horticulture. ButGhentis provincial, and 
Monsieur Linden felt that Brussels could afford much greater 
opportunities for the success of his enterprise. His anticipa- 
tions have been more than realized, for not only does his 
“Société Anonyme” include some of the most influential and 
the richest of Belgian amateurs, but the result of his venture 
has been to create among the wealthy residents in Brussels, as 
well as in Belgium generally, a love for Orchids which now 
bids fair to become at leastas far-reaching as it is in England. 
The director of the company is Monsieur Lucien Linden, his 
father retaining control only over the collecting and introducing 
of new plants. The nursery is very extensive ; it is almost en- 
tirely devoted to the cultivation of in-door plants, and is planned 
in such a manner as to afford the best possible conditions for 
the healthy growth of the plants and at the same time the most 
enjoyable ‘“‘show-room.” for visitors. From the entrance to the 
stoke-holes everything in the establishment is in most admira- 
ble order, so that whether the visitor is inspecting the gigantic 
Palms and Tree Ferns in the corridors, the tropical Orchids or 
the admirably fitted workshop in which packing, cleaning, pot- 
ting, etc., are performed, he cannot help being struck by the 
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excellent order and cleanliness which prevail everywhere in this 
well-organized establishment. The nursery is a gigantic draw- 
ing-room, for it teems with beautiful objects which may be 
inspected with perfect ease and enjoyment. In my opinion, 
this nursery is one of the very best of the many attractions 
which the beautiful town of Brussels offers to visitors, 

So much for L’Horticulture Internationale as an exhibition. 
The attractions for cultivators of exotic plants are, at least, as 
great as those of any other nursery known to me. The col- 
lection of Orchids is very extensive. All the best garden kinds 
are grown in enormous numbers and grown wonderfully well. 
Odontoglossums, Masdevallias, Cattleyas, Lelias, Vandas, 
Aérides, Dendrobiums—these are represented by thousands 
of plants, and all so full of vigor that one can scarcely refrain 
from purchasing. The houses, of which there are about thirty, 
are all very large, some exceptionally so. They are lightly 
built, with stages running close to and parallel with the roof- 
glass ; the floor is of fluted tiles, and beneath the stages there 
are open tanks of soft water. The material used for shading 
is thin lath-blinds, so constructed as to allow the rays of sun- 
shine to reach the plants directly, but never to shine on any 
one point long enough to burn. The compost used for almost 
every one of the Orchids is a mixture of finely chopped sphag- 
num, and chopped peat formed of the roots ot Polypodium, 
not the Brake Fern commonly used in England. Water is 
supplied much more liberally than one usually sees, even for 
Orchids, some of the plants, such as Odontoglossums and 
Vandas, being liberally syringed overhead several times a 
day, even in spring. These are the conditions and material, 
so far as I could discover, which produce such marvelous re- 
sults in this nursery. There remain still the skill and judgment 
of the cultivator. Monsieur Linden is his own grower, but he 
knows the wisdom of having a large staff of permanent assist- 
ants. Very few of the men employed by him are what are 
termed journeymen. ; 

I must not overlook one very important item in the cultural 
arrangements of Monsieur Linden, namely, the use of tobacco to 
keep down insect pests, the curse and ruin of the large 
majority of Orchid collections. Tobacco is an old insecticide, 
butit is not often applied as Monsieur Linden applies it. In every 
house, resting upon the hot-water pipes and held in position 
by means of wire netting, is a layer of the refuse stalks and 
midribs of tobacco leaves, which, in Belgium, can be obtained 
at about seven francs the hundred kilos. This is wetted once 
or twice a day and the vapor which arises is consequently 
impregnated with nicotine, which permeates the whole atmos- 
phere in the house and is inimical to insects. It does no 
harm to the most delicate plants, but it keeps down insects so 
well that Monsieur Linden finds it scarcely ever necessary to 
clean his plants. In this manner much labor is saved and the 
plants are kept clean. Moreover, the injury which is the almost 
inevitable result of scraping and sponging the leaves of delicate 
Orchids, is altogether avoided. In England tobacco is too ex- 
pensive to be used in this way, but it would not be difficult to 
devise some means for obtaining the nicotine cheaply and in 
such a form as would satisfy the excise authorities. These 
are small details, perhaps, but upon them a great deal more 
depends than many growers imagine. 

There is a house with about five thousand magnificent 
plants of Angrecum sesquipedale, only a few months imported, 
but as healthy in foliage and vigorous in root-action as though 
they had been there for years. Then a huge houseful of 
Lelia purpurata, many of them grand specimens. A large 
batch of healthy plants of Saccolabium celeste, one of the 
most beautiful of blue-flowered Orchids, was pointed out as 
‘call that remained ” of a very large and successful importation 
of that very bad traveler. Of Odontoglossums I saw some of 
the most beautiful species and varieties that it has ever been 
my privilege to see. Their names were legion, their value, in 
many cases, almost fabulous; about their exquisite beauty 
there could be no question. It was abundantly evident from 
what I saw that Monsieur Linden had “struck a particularly 
rich vein” of Odontoglossum crispum. His recent great suc- 
cess, Cattleya Warocgueana, which he insists is the autumn 
flowering C. /adiafa, is revealed in an astonishing range of 
richness of variety, both in habit.of plant, form of flower and 
in color. As a garden Orchid it is of the very highest merit, 
being a vigorous grower, and flowering with great freedom 
evenforaCattleya. Monsieur Linden pointed to the few plants 
which remained of the thousands he began with as a proot 
that Orchid fanciers had discovered the beauty and value of 
this Cattleya. 

A house containing several thousand plants of Dendrobiums 
from northern Australia, all in splendid health and most of 


them coming into flower, was pointed to with pride by both 
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the veteran Monsieur John Linden and his son, as being likely to 
reveal some treasures in the way of D. Phalenopsis, D. 
Goldieana, etc., before vervlong. A big batch of Cattleya 
Buyssoniana, another of the new Coryanthes Bungerothii, 
another of Grammatophyllum Ellisii, and still another of the 
new Bornean Celogyue peltasites followed each other in rapid 
succession. These may be taken as an example of the rich- 
ness of the collection which was revealed as we walked 
through one house after another; they also are evidences of 
the enterprise of this company in the work of introducing new 
plants, for in these plants we have new discoveries made by 
Monsieur Linden’s collectors, and under his directions, in 
Australia, Borneo, Madagascar and South America. At pres- 
ent there are five collectors employed solely in the search 
for new plants, two others being told off to look after those 
which «are in great demand, such as Odontoglossums and 
Cattleyas. 

Smaller houses contain many rarities such as delight the 
eye of the connoisseur in Orchids. I noted in them living 
plants of the beautiful Telepogons, which are certain to rival 
the best Masdevallias if they can only be induced to stay with 
us. Trichoceras muralis, Lissochilus giganteus, Hemaria 
Otletx, a prettily veined ally of Anzctochilus, Cattleya Rex, 
which Monsieur Linden declares is the most lovely of all Cat- 
tleyas, and which has been seen by his collector with fourteen 
flowers on a spike. Cattleya Gibezi, the white variety of C. 
superba; Odontoglossum Leopoldit, one of the most beautiful 
of recent discoveries. I might go on to enumerate all the 
best Orchids hitherto described, and add to them nearly fifty 
new ones as yet undescribed, but here growing under Mon- 
sieur Linden’s watchful eye, and even then I should not have 
exhausted the list of interesting Orchids to be seen at this 
nursery. 

Although Orchids are the principal plants, there are many 
others which are objects of Monsieur Linden’s special care. 
Nepenthes of all kinds are grown in large numbers, a large 
house being entirely filled with them, so far as roof-space is 
concerned. Stove plants of the choicest kinds, such as 
Aroids, Palms, Ferns and many flowering plants, are repre- 
sented by many beautiful species, a considerable number of 
them being quite new. Monsieur Linden has decided to pay 
particular attention to this class of plants, which have lost con- 
siderably in popular favor, chiefly because collectors have 
neglected them for Orchids. He has already secured a large 
number of new things, which, unless | am very much mis- 
taken, are certain eventually to meet with general favoramong 
lovers of exotic plants. At present I can only refer to them 
thus vaguely. 

By their work in the introduction and distribution of plants 
alone the Messrs. Linden have won for themselves a reputa- 
tion of the very highest standing among European horticul- 
turists. Besides this, they have enriched the literature of the 
garden by their publications, of which Lindenia is the most 
Meritorious, the J/ustration Horticole and the Orchidophile 
being also useful to practical men. Monsieur Lucien Linden 
has also invented a boiler for heating plant-houses which is 
likely to become a powerful rival to the best of boilers in use 
at present. It may be described as a combination tubular and 
saddle, with an arrangement which insures the exhaustion of 
all the fire-heat before it leaves the boiler, and the economy 
of fuel. For large structures, where much piping is neces- 
sary, this boiler is likely to become popular. 

To those who want to look at all the best Orchids grown, as 
only few can grow them, I would recommend a visit to Mon- 
sieur Linden’s establishment. Altogether this nursery is one 
of the most instructive as well as one of the most delightful 


to be found in Europe. 


London. Visitor. 


Cultural Department. 


The Abuse of Insecticides. 


Hee ee things are evidently anticipated, all over the country, 
from the use of insecticidal poisons in Orchards, and 
upon many of our small-fruit plants. There is also a strong 
‘disposition to use mineral poisons as fungicides. Iam by no 
means disposed to make objections to any proper and neces- 
ary use even of arsenical preparations, when they are not 
applied directly to the edible product of our orchards and 
gardens. I am fully prepared to allow that they may be so 
used, and that no traceable evils will be noted, perhaps for a 
long time, if ever. I will admit even, that a small quantity of 
arsenical spray, falling upon green grass, will not be likely to 
cause any marked effect upon the health of the animals fed 
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upon either the grass or the hay made from it. It may be true 
that in many cases nothing short of spectrum analysis will 
show the presence of arsenic in such food. But, nevertheless, 
arsenic is a very dangerous substance to introduce into the 
food of man or beast, even in minute quantities. This is fully 
proved by the many cases of poisoning from inhabiting rooms 
papered with arsenical papers. The symptoms of this form 
of poisoning are so very obscure that even the most skillful 
diagnosticians may fail to recognize them. On the other hand, 
1 will allow that too much has sometimes been made of the 
danger arising from this cause. With all reasonable discounts 
called for by these admissions, hundreds of tons of a most 
virulent mineral poison in the hands of hundreds of thousands 
of people, to be freely used in fields, orchards and gardens 
all over the continent, will incur what in the aggregate must 
be a danger worthy of serious thought. 

As for myself, I have decided that I cannot consent to the 
use of arsenical sprays in my orchards, either as an insecti- 
cide or a fungicide. I have no doubt at all that they can be 
made effective in the destruction of some of our worst insect 
pests, especially the codlin moth, the curculio and all leaf- 
eating species. But there are other effective means within 
our reach, and without the use of these sprays we may still 
easily supply, and even overstock the markets with fine fruit 
in all except such very exceptional seasons as last year. The 
careful grower should be very cautious in the use of this class 
of remedies. What will be the effect on consumers when it is 
widely understood that arsenical sprays are in general use in 
American orchards ? 

The codlin moth is rather a benefit than an injury in well- 
managed orchards. Without them our trees would be over- 
laden, and even with their help, thinning by hand is often 
imperative. True, the moth makes no discrimination in de- 
positing her eggs, and the worms infest the largest and finest 
as well as the inferior fruits. But still there is enough for the 
market, and if all orchards were even fairly well managed 
there would be a large surplus for export in all but the very 
worst seasons. As for other insects, like the curculio, which 
may be met and foiled by simple mechanical means, no other 
method is needed. Plum-growing is really made more profit- 
able to reasonably active growers by these little beetles, and, 
without the curculio, plums would soon become too plentiful 
to be profitable, except in the case of the very finest fruit. In 
the highest interests of orchard-industry, therefore, I hope it 
will be seen that the direct application of this substance to 
fruit-trees, after the formation of the fruit, had better be 
avoided, at least until its necessity is more fully established. 

Newport, Vt. I. H. Hoskins. 


The Influence of Stock upon Cion. 


J Boor a year ago a large number of experiments in 
herbaceous grafting were performed by a student under 
the direction of Professor Bailey, and, among others, a trial 
was made of grafting a portion of a half-grown Dwarf Cham- 
pion Tomato upon a similar fruit of the Ignotum variety, 
from which a corresponding piece had been removed. In 
habit of growth, as well as in fruit, the Dwarf Champion is 
very distinct from the Ignotum; the former has thick and 
short-jointed stems, thick, crumpled, dark green leaves, and 
the fruit has a distinctly purple tinge; the Ignotum is similar 
in character to the common red varieties. The two parts of 
the graft united and grew to maturity, after which the seeds 
were removed and planted, care being taken to keep the 
seeds of the two halves, stock and cion, separate. 

The results obtained from the seeds of the cion half of the 
fruit, the Dwarf Champion, were very striking ; so surprising, 
indeed, that it was decided to distrust the accuracy of the 
records of the experiment until it should be confirmed by fur- 
ther trials. Soon after their appearance above ground the 
plants from these seeds began to show some of the character- 
istics of the stock. As the plants developed, this resemblance 
to the Ignotum increased until at maturity both the plants and 
the fruit which was produced were indistinguishable from the 
pure Ignotum variety. 

The interesting development of this experiment led to its 
repetition during the past winter, the work being carried on 
by means of the Tomato-plants growing in the forcing-houses 
of the Experiment Station. Of the grafts thus made a part 
were Ignotum upon Dwarf Champion as a stock, the recipro- 
cal of that mentioned above, and from the seeds of the cion 
half young plants are now growing which again show a very 
decided influence from the stock, being plainly intermediate 
in character of leaf and in habit between the two varieties, 
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thus confirming to that extent the observations made during 
last year’s experiment. The further developments of the 
plants and their fruit will be looked for with great interest, 
since, among the many forms of grafting which have been 
practiced in the past, few, if any, records are to be found of 
such a preponderating influence of the stock. 

C. W. Mathews. 


Cornell University. 


Lima Beans. 


HE Bush Lima Bean known as Henderson’s, while 
quite small, is enormously productive and of fine 
quality. It is remarkable how quickly other varieties of this 
torm of Lima Bean have appeared since the advent of Hen- 
derson’s. This year Dreer’s Bush Lima Bean is placed on the 
market. The seeds look like the ordinary form of Dreer’s 
Lima Bean, and, if as good as this, will be valuable. Lima 
Beans have been very uncertain and unproductive in the 
south, while Dreer’s always did well. We have another 
form of Lima of bush habit. These are larger than Hender- 
son’s and larger than the old Sieva or Butter Bean of this 
section. The seeds are handsomely mottled like the Golden 
Wax Bean, some of them almost as dark as Scarlet Runners. 
This is possibly a cross with the latter kind, as the blooms are 
said to be pink. There are two forms of this Bean, one a 
climber sent by a North Carolina grower, and the other said to 
be dwarf, and sent by a Georgia seedsman. Henderson’s Bush 
Lima was also of southern origin, having been raised in 
Campbell County, Virginia. The prospect is that soon all 
tastes can be suited with bush varieties, and poles will no 
longer be needed. One of the greatest advantages of these 
Bush Limas is the fact that most of them are earlier than the 
pole sorts, so that the season for this vegetable at the north 
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Spring Garden Notes. 


{pee spring has proven the most successful season with us 
in the cultivation of Irises. A dozen roots of /, Suszana 
were purchased in the fall, and these were planted in deep 
pans and placed in a cold frame; they were often frozen 
during the severe winter, but they started to grow, and re- 
cently bore eight large flowers. After flowering the foliage 
dies off rapidly. The pans will then be placed in a frame 
covered with a sash, where they will receive a thorough dry- 
ing off. In the fall, when signs of growth are apparent, they 
will be repotted and treated as before. Any one havingacold 
frame can grow this plant. 

Tulipa cornuta is in flower in the border. Its petals are yel- 
low, striped with red, and are.long, very narrow and erect. 
Anemone coronaria, the Saint Bridgid strain, are flowering 
fairly well in an open border, where they were planted in No- 
vember last, and covered with dry leaves. When the leaves 
were removed this spring many had already commenced 
growing, and since then others have come up. There is no 
doubt that frame-culture is best for them in Massachusetts, 
but our frames were all filled when the Anemones came to 
hand. They were imported direct from Ireland, where the 
St. Bridgid’s strain originated, and where I have had the. same 
strain in bloom in the open border every week of the whole 
winter. The practice was to sow seeds in the spring for the 
next winter’s flowers; in the moist climate, with very little 
frost, they were almost evergreen, and flowered abundantly, 
especially in spring. Anemones require a rich, well-drained 
soil and early fall planting. 

Puschkinia Libanotica.—It is a matter of surprise to me that 
this desirable plant is not better known. It blooms earlier 
than the Chionodoxa or Scillas, and, to my mind, is prettier 
than the Chionodoxa. P. compacta is said to differ from the 
type in having more flowers toastem. ‘he flowers are like 
little white bells with a blue stripe down the centre. The 
Puschkinia is as easily grown and naturalized as the Scilla or 
Grape Hyacinth. Those who want a showy and easily cul- 
tivated spring-fowering plant must not forget the Merdensia 
Virginica. We planted a lot of collected roots last fall which 
came from Iowa,and they are now vigorous and every one is in 
flower. The Mertensia should, I think, be planted in the same 
way as the Oriental Poppy, in patches or clumps, as both die 
down atmidsummer. Annuals may then be planted over them 
to cover the bare ground. 
pans to flower at this time are a great success, especially C. 
spectabile. We use fourteen-inch pans, with plenty of soil, 
and these hold six to eight crowns. Many of the stems are 
bearing two well-colored flowers each. There was a fine ex- 
hibit of this plant at the spring show in Boston, by Mr. 
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Jackson Dawson. It is not generally known how easy it is to 
have an Orchid that will rival any of the exotic Cypripediums 
in its delicate coloring, or we should not be able to buy good 
strong collected roots of C. spectabile at six cents each. Cypri- 
pedium pubescens and C. parvifiorum have also done well, but 
they do not equal the showier species. All these Cypripe- 
diums force well year after year, but as much care must be 
taken of the plants after the flowering period as before. 
Spirea (Astilbe) Faponica is a good plant for forcing. It 
does not seem to be generally known that the variegated va- 
riety, besides having leaves variegated with golden yellow, 
has also spikes of flowers that are much more dense and 
compact, while equally as graceful as the typical variety. It 
lasts longer, and is altogether a better plant for room decora- 
tion and for cutting purposes. It is easily obtained in the fall 
from dealers and growers in hardy plants. Home-grown 
clumps of Astilbe give much better results than imported 
ones, as the buds that contain the flowers get badly bruised in 
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Musas. 


gp us handsome group includes several speciés and varie- 
ties of value for conservatory decoration where space is 
ample, and during the summer some of them are also useful 
for out-door tropical effects, for which their bold leaves make 
them particularly desirable. When planted outside, however, 
the Bananas should have a somewhat sheltered position, for 
when exposed to the full force of the wind the leaves are often 
split and torn. These plants are gross feeders and enjoy rich 
soil, and respond to liberal treatment generally. Another 
point in their favor is, that they are but little subject to insect 
pests, unless surrounded by infected plants of other species. 

The true Banana, Musa sapientum, is rather too large a 
plant to be included in a small collection, but the variegated 
form of this species, JZ, safientum vittata, is an extremely 
handsome one, and is not quite so rampant in growth as the 
type. This variety is perhaps the most striking member of 
the genus, the leaves being oblong in form and the ground 
color bright green, on which are many stripes and blotches of 
white. The fruit is of little value, but when planted out in a 
warm house, and at the same time encouraged in growth by 
a moist atmosphere and plentiful watering at the root, it 
makes a very effective specimen. The propagation of this 
form is accomplished by means of suckers, which, in com- 
mon with most of the members of this genus, it produces in 
moderate number. 

The Chinese Banana, M7, Cavendishii, is quite dwarf in habit, 
and has been frequently fruited under glass, for when full- 
grown it seldom reaches more than eight feet in height, and 
has often been fruited when about six feet. Its leaves are 
from three to four feet long and one to two in width, forming 
a rather compact head of dark green color, and the stem is 
quite stout in proportion to its length. d/. Cavendishii is also 
propagated by means of suckers, the latter being thrown up 
at the time of fruiting, and frequently before this occurs. 

M. coccinea is another highly ornamental species, and was 
introduced from Cochin China many years ago. This species 
is of comparatively slender growth, and has bright green 
leaves about three feet long and six inches wide, the entire 
height of the plant being from four to six feet. The most 
striking feature of JZ. coccinea is the flower-cluster, which is 
terminal and about one foot long, and covered with spathes of 
bright scarlet, making it the most showy member of the genus 
in this respect. It may be well grown as a pot plant if it be 
not convenient to plant it out, by giving it a little extra stimu- 
lation in the form of liquid manure from time to time. 

The Abyssinian Banana, JZ. Ensete, is now well known as a 
plant for decorative use, either in-doors or out, and is grown 
from seeds in quite large quantities in some commercial estab- 
lishments. This is probably the largest species of this genus, 
the stem sometimes reaching a height of twenty feet, while 
the leaves are truly immense. The latter are bright green in 
color, with a red midrib and stem, and stand out boldly ina 
semi-erect manner. The fruit of this species is of no value 
except to furnish seeds, these forming the only means of prop- 
agation, as 17. Ensete does not produce suckers. MM. superba 
is also a strong-growing species, and bears some resemblance 
to the preceding, though possibly more compact in habit, 
and is a native of India. The two last-mentioned are the best 
species to use out-of-doors, their leaves being tougher than 
those of most of the others, though JZ, Cavendishii may also 
be used in this manner if it has not been grown ina close, 
warm house just previous to removal outside. MJ. zebrina, 
also from India, is another handsome foliaged species, the 
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leaves of which are oblong in shape, and dark green in color, 
irregularly blotched with bronzy red and purple. The stem 
of M. zebrina is slender, and the plant seldom exceeds ten feet 
in height. Its peculiar coloring makes it an admirable con- 
trast when grown in company with JZ. Sapientum vittata. 

There are some eighteen species in all, but those specially re- 
ferred to are the most useful for decorative purposes, and are 
all worthy of more extended cultivation. 


Holmesburg, Pa. W. A. Taplin. 


Gypsophila paniculata is one of the indispensable hardy plants, 
and seeds of it may now be sown. It should be grown in 
clumps, and, being furnished with long tap-roots, which make 
transplanting difficult, itis well to sow seed where the plants 
are to remain. The seed germinates readily, and plants 
sometimes show bloom the first season, or, in any case, make 
strong growth before winter. They are usually reliably hardy, 
and come into bloom in May and June in many-branched 
racemes of very small, fine, white flowers. Plants in flower 
are very pleasing, being covered with a mist of bloom. But 
it is for bouquets that they are of the greatest value, in their 
ability to blend and harmonize almost any gathering of season- 
able Howers. While a cluster of one variety of flowers with 
their own foliage, properly arranged, is often the most satis- 
factory floral effect for vases, there is no reason why a varied 
collection should not be equally effective. Often, however, 
one finds, after gathering flowers with good long stems, that 
they do not seem, for some reason, to “ compose ” well. In 
such cases it will be often found that a cluster or two of light, 
small flowers will give the finishing touch to the arrangement, 
amalgamating the differing forms into a consistent and grace- 

_fulgroup. Gypsophila paniculata will give a supply of early 
flowers, while later the Statices may be grown for the same 
service. S. latifolia is probably the best of the hardy ones, the 
flowers being very lasting. The little dwarf-growing Baby’s 
Breath (Gypsophila muralis) is a dainty little hardy annual, 
which may be used for the same purpose, and is a beautiful 
front-border plant, where it will perpetuate itself if the border 
is undisturbed. The florist in early winter grows Stevia to 
lighten his bouquets. 


Iris pumila alba is a light-colored form of the old purple /zs 
pumila, so common in gardens. Like the type, this plant is 
very hardy and very dwarf. The color is a faded, uncertain 
yellow rather than white, resembling in effect somewhat, 
though lighter in color than /ris chameirts, the latter being 
very slightly taller. 

Elizabeth, N. J. Fe INE Ge 

Salsify should not be sown too early. It is a plant of very 
hardy character and germinates quickly. The result is, 
when sown so early, growth is checked by the hot weather 
of midsummer, the lower leaves die and many of the plants 
runtoseed. The roots do not attain their best sizeand become 
tough and stringy before they mature. The sowing should be 
deferred until June, in ground that has been well manured for 
early radishes, beets, or spring spinach. Here and south- 
ward Salsify, sown in August, will make a better crop than if 
sown in the spring, as it will continue to grow until Christmas. 
Last summer one of my neighbors was obliged to change his 
residence about the middle of August. He sowed a plot of 
Sandwich Island Salsify in his new garden, and the result was 
the finest Salsify that I saw last year. People here are slowly 
finding out the value of their long temperate autumns, and I 
think the time is not far distant when, by later sowing and 
transplanting after the hot weather is gone, we can grow good 
fall Cabbage. Early sowing, starving through the long sum- 
mer heat and drought, has brought about the tall-stemmed 
Collard, and from this Collard, with proper treatment, we will 
yet get the Southern Cabbage. 


Tuberous Begonias are of special value here, for we find that 
the tubers are hardy and increase in size and vigor with slight 
protection. It has long been known that the old Begonia 
Evansiana is hardy almost anywhere with slight protection, 
but it is gratifying to find that this is also true of the showy 
and constant blooming sorts of recent introduction. 


Amaryllis.—A bed filled with various Amaryllis is a very in- 
teresting object. The early blooming Atamasco, which has 
been making acres of woodland here gay for weeks past, is 
the earliest one to appear. This variety forms the outer edge, 
while the centre is filled with exotic species and an imposing 
clump of Johnsonii. This bed is ona sheltered lawn with no 
special winter cover, and the perfection of the great masses of 
Amaryllis gives one a new idea as to the hardiness of these 


bulbs. 
Raleigh, N. C. W, FE, Massey. 
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The Forest. 
Redwood Timber.—II. 


NY estimates of the value of bodies of Redwood over three 

hundred acres in extent, which place the amount which 

can be taken off at over 1c0,000 feet per acre, are misleading, 

as even that amount is exceptional, and not to be had except 
by following water, instead of Government section, lines. 

By far the larger part of the Redwood lands have passed 

from Government to private ownership. In Sonora, Mendo- 
cino and Humboldt Counties scarcely any good claims are not 
titled. By the Timber-land Act citizens could buy 160 acres at 
$2.50 per acre. A few years ago there was a perfect craze for 
this class of property, and immense quantities were purchased 
from the Government. Every one who could get the money 
took a timber-claim. Men who made a business of it located 
claims for hundreds. In the course of time the original pur- 
chasers have usually sold to mill companies or speculators, 
who are buying to hold as a long-term investment. Still a 
very large quantity in the aggregate is owned in tracts of 160 
acres by persons who live on their land, selling pickets, trees, 
tan-bark, etc., and having a small area available for pasture, 
agriculture and fruit-raising. The Redwood soil produces the 
best of fruit, especially apples, and many comfortable homes 
are to be found in the forest. 
. The holdings of the mill companies range from a thousand 
acres upward, and are of extra fine selections, which have 
been bought from time to time. The men who are buying for 
investment also select the best, carefully inspecting all pur- 
chases, and some large buyers have all the forest scaled. 
Among the largest investment buyers are the ‘Scotch Syndi- 
cate,” who have secured a very large area at Humboldt Bay, 
and several Michigan and Wisconsin companies. 

A few figures as to the largest ownerships in Mendocino 
County may be interesting. The Fort Bragg Company own 
70,000 acres ; The Navarro Company, 35,000; Big River Com- 
pany, 32,000; Gualala Company, 18,000. In Humboldt County 
the Scotch Syndicate is credited with 80,000 acres. 

Redwood lands are held at from $5 an acre upward. Out- 
side of exceptional locations, valuable from proximity to a 
railroad or tide-water, or of extra heavy timber, $5 an acre is a 
fair price, while claims are held as high as $40 an acre. Of the 
vast quantity that has changed hands in recent years far the 
greater portion has brought from $4 to $6 per acre, and any 
quantity of Redwood lands which will cut from 30,000 to 
40,000 feet an acre, and which are within twenty miles of tide- 
water, can now be purchased at $6 per acre. Indeed, they are 
cheaper than they were a few years ago, because se much is 
owned by parties who cannot afford a long-term investment, 
and who are anxious to realize. If the quantity of land available 
for the use of the mills were limited, the land would be worth 
from $70 up, on the basis of usual stumpage, but the vast pos- 
sessions of the mill companies make them independent, and 
timber-land on those streams can only be regarded as a long- 
term investment. The exhaustion of the forests east of the 
Rockies, in the future, with the great growth in population in 
California, will doubtless considerably accelerate the rate of 
cutting. At the present rate of cutting, the forest, if protected 
from fire, would almost reproduce itself before this growth is 
cut. The vitality of the Redwood is wonderful. From every 
stump hundreds of sprouts grow, and with great rapidity. In 
old clearings quite large trees are to be seen of thenew growth. 

The forest-fires do little or no injury to any but very small 
trees, but the seedlings coming up through the leaves, and the 
sprouts from the stumps, suffer, and although they reappear 
with great vigor, repeated burning finally destroys the life of 
the stump, and the Redwood charring grows up a tangle of 
Ceanothus, known as the “ Blue Blossom” (Ceanothus thyrst- 
florus), and only the blackened stumps testify to the once 
great forest. If forest-fires were prevented, no forest would 
be more easily perpetuated. Although the Redwood seeds 
freely, the number of seedlings to be found in the forest is 
The Redwood in log is practically indestructible. 
Fallen trees will lie generations without decaying, and such 
trees are always cut up and sent to the mill. I have seen logs 
on which mold had gathered and good-sized trees grown, 
which were perfectly sound and good forlumber. To fire, as 
well as decay, these logs are invulnerable if sound. It is only 
when a tree is shattered in falling, or when a rotten heart 
gives the fire an entrance, that itcan make any serious impres- 
sion. When logging is done by water, the butt-cuts, which 
are too heavy to float, are left on the ground for several years 
to dry out, and, although the ground is burned over several 
times, are uninjured. 
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The first saw-mills were built in the redwoods in early days. 
That at Mendocino City was established in 1850, and has been 
in continuous operation since, with a present cutting capacity 
of 60,000 feet a day. This company gives a good illustration 
of the rate at which cutting progresses. It owns 35,000 acres 
on Big River, or less than half the water-shed. In its forty 
years’ operations it has cut over less than ten per cent. of its 
own lands. Most of the large companies have been in opera- 
tion from twenty to thirty-five years, and several have cut a 
smaller percentage of their timber than the Mendocino com- 
pany. On the other hand, all of the timber on some small 
streams, two to five miles long, has been cut, and the mills 
moved to new locations. The exceptionally large logs, and 
the steepness of the slopes, give rise to methods of working 
peculiar to the Redwood industry. The mills are well equipped, 
and everything at.the mill is utilized for which there is a 
market. In the woods the waste is large. 

Oxen are used altogether in the woods, and logging is sum- 
mer work. For the wood-roads skids are used, which are 
either greased or kept wet by water-carriers. From three to 
five yoke of oxen drag several logs attached by dogs and 
chains. Ina few instances slides, or, as they are called here, 
chutes, are used. The tidal estuaries are used for dams, and 
a boom keeps the logs in. Redwood-trees have a bulge at the 
base, and in cutting large trees a staging is built around the 
base and the trees cut at ten to twelve feet from the ground. 
Very narrow, long-bladed axes are used by the woodsmen. 
The thick bark is peeled off before the logs are hauled. As 
sawdust cannot be dumped into the streams, it is burned in 
large furnaces. Logs above seven feet in diameter are 


blasted. 
Ukiah, Cal. Carl Purdy. 


Correspondence. 


Are Plums and Cherries of one Genus? 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The question is not raised with any view toa full discus- 
sion of the subject. If read with due consideration as to the 
meaning of the word “genus,” there will seem little room for 
discussion at all, for it will readily appear as carrying with it 
its own negation. Each of the two principal terms of the 
query, as an English word, is simply and absolutely generic. 
Each calls to mind a natural group of trees and shrubs, and 
the two groups are so thoroughly distinct that neither orchard- 
ists nor botanists have ever in reality confounded them. No 
one has said that Cherries are only a sort of Plums, or that 
the Plums are merely so many species or varieties of Cherries. 
The qualities of the wood, of the bark and of the fruits of the 
two are so dissimilar, and their natural constitution, as indi- 
cated by their refusal to hybridize with one another, is so 
different that no man, learned or unlearned, ever thinks of 
them as congeneric. Nevertheless, some learned botanical 
theorists, under the disguise of a Latin nomenclature, have 
pronounced them to be of one genus. Prunus is the Latin 
equivalent of Plum or Prune, and Cerasus of Cherry, and 
some authors, dropping Cerasus out of their list of generic 
names, have named all the Cherry species as species of 
Prunus. This, in spite of the disguise, may clearly enough 
be read-as a theoretical endeavor to make Cherries over into 
Plums, but that this is an artificial, not a natural classifying of 
these well-known trees is attested by the fact already alluded 
to, that the simple, every-day intelligence of men, whether 
botanical or unbotanical, has never regarded the two as con- 
generic. The trees have been under cultivation with nearly 
all civilized peoples from ages almost prehistoric, and there is 
yet no dialect of human speech in which they have but one 
term in use for these two kinds (genera) of trees. 

It is not my purpose now to name in order those several dis- 
tinctive peculiarities upon which many of the most eminent 
botanists, as well as the common judgment of all unbotanical 
people, have regarded the Plums and the Cherries as generically 
distinct. But having read, in a somewhat recent issue of this 
journal (page 180), that the limiting of the genus Prunus to the 
Plums, and the genus Pyrus to the Pears (excluding the Apples 
as a separate genus, Malus), is essentially at variance with the 
views of ‘‘most botanists,” it has seemed desirable that a few 
hints of what may be said on the other side of the question 
should here be given. 

The assertion that most botanists have held Plums and 
Cherries to be of one genus we judge to have been made with- 
out forethought ; and only a passing review of leading authors 
is needed to show it erroneous. Of course we do not in scien- 
tific matters decide the merits of an opinion by the number of 
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names of men who, figuring as scientists, have at one time 
and another subscribed to it. The greater number of botan- 
ical authors in every generation are, in so far as their syste- 
matizing goes, mere disciples of others. Their own opinions 
upon the limits of genera have no weight; they have, indeed, 
no Opinions not borrowed. Let us see upon what solid strength 
of authority one may lean—from what illustrious masters one 
may have borrowed the opinion when he reiterates it, that the 
Plums and the Cherries are generically different. The follow- 
ing could hardly be objected to as a fair list of names of the 
supereminently original men who have figured prominently 
in the history of plant classification within the last two cen- 
turies: Ray, Tournefort, Dillenius, Boerhaan, Haller, Linnzus, 
Adanson, Jussieu, Gzrtner, Necker, De Candolle, Robert 
Brown and Salisbury. Only three of these thirteen taught that 
Plums and Cherries were all of one genus, and they were Lin- 
neeus, Geertner and Brown. And I suppose that any well-read 
botanist of our time, if asked to name the four greatest of these 
thirteen, would be likely to select Tournefort, Linnzus, Jus- 
sieu and Adanson; and of these Linnzeus alone would stand 
sponsor for the opinion that Cherries are only another sort of 
Plums. The doctrine originated with him. And if, coming 
down to our own day, we find in the majority of compiled 
floras and small hand-books the Linnzean extension of Prunus 
maintained, it is also true that in the most elaborate recent 
monographs of this family Prunus and Cerasus are held dis- 
tinct; and so are Pyrus and Malus. I need only mention the 
names of Roemer, Spach and Decaisne, whose treatises upon 
these plants, unsurpassed in scholarliness, must be in the 
hands of all who wish to attain to the fullest understanding 
of the subject. In America, at least in the western part of it, 
all our native Cherries were first described—some by Nuttall, 
others by Sir William Hooker—as species of Cerasus, not as 
sorts of Plums; and Asa Gray, in what is, after all, one of the 
finest monuments remaining to us of his great ability, the 
“Flora of North America,” conforming to that opinion, which 
has the support of the most splendid array of great names, re- 
tained Cerasus for the Cherries and Prunus for the Plums, 
though in more recent works he accepted the unnaturally ex- 
tended Prunus of Linneus. i 

But still, everywhere outside the technicalities of the most 
artificial systematists, it is conceded that Plum and Cherry— 
Prunus and Cerasus—are generically distinct. Whether the 
lines of demarcation between the two will ever be so strongly 
drawn in the set terminology of botany as to satisfy the re- 
quirements of artificial systematists is unimportant. All men, 
without exception, when speaking in their mother-tongue, and 
the most weighty authorities upon natural classification in the 
plant-world, even in their Latin, salute the Plum-trees as one 


genus, and the Cherry-trees as another. 
> ’ 
University of California. Edward L. Greene. 


Southern Mississippi Floral Notes. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—To one new to the south the flora of the Gulf shore of 
Mississippi is full of interest as early in the season as the first 


of May. The spring flowers have finished blooming, and 


Orchids are seen in profusion. Even from the car-window it 
was evident that lower Mississippi must be the home of the 
Polygalas. Chapman gives twenty-two species in his flora, 
and the most showy of them are now in full bloom here. The 
two most conspicuous are Polygale lutea, sometimes called 
“ Bachelor's Button,” with its orange-yellow flowers in dense 
spikes, scattered everywhere in the grass-land. More than 
any other plant, this reminds one of the Pine-barrens of New 
Jersey, where it abounds later in the year. P. mana is less 
abundant, with beautiful lemon-yellow spikes; the flower- 
stalks are very short. Among the other Polygalas now in 
bloom may be mentioned P. tucarnata, P. polygama and P. 
Chapmaniz. Everywhere in the grass beneath the tall, scat- 
tered, spectral, southern Pine-trees is the showy Phlox divari- 
cata, with a tint of pink that at first leads one to take it for 
Calopogon pulchellus. Both of these plants flourish near each 
other, the latter in low wet places. 
The two other Orchids most common in the moist places 
are Pogonia divaricata and its close of kin, P. ophioglossoides, 
each equally abundant and beautiful after its owntype. These 
bogey places are full of the showy and peculiar leaves of the 
yellow Pitcher-plant (Sarracenia flava). It is late for blossoms 
now, but the variegated foliage makes up for any lack of 


“bloom. Two Sundews frequent the same localities, the Dro- 


sera rotundifolia being sometimes so abundant as to cover the 
wet sand with a carpet of sticky red leaves. More striking 
than any other of these glistening fly-catchers is the Drosera 
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filiformis, which attains more than a foot in height, and bears 
a single flower an inch in diameter each day through the 
blooming season. The long slender leaves unroll like a 
watch-spring, and the inflorescence in like manner turns fast 
enough to bring the opening bud each morning to the upper 
side of the wheel. 

As we pass to the dry areas again the two species of Star 
Grass, Aletris farinosa and A. aurea, are conspicuously abun- 
dant. They are about equal in size with their strict tall stalks, 
bearing numerous scattered blossoms, but one isa pure white, 
while the other is an attractive yellow. Inthe thickets there is a 
tangle of Schrankia uncinata. This plant is so sensitive that 
it closes its leaflets at the slightest touch of its prickly creeping 
stems. Overhead the Magnolia fetida exhibits its gigan- 
tic solitary white blooms in striking contrast with the miulti- 
tudes of minute Ilex flowers that covér the sbrubs below. 
Perhaps the two most showy red blooms are those of the 
4sculus Pavia and the more rare Lrythrina herbacea, only 
one cluster of which we have thus far seen. 


Ocean Springs, Miss. Byron D. Halsted. 


How Dandelions Escape the Lawn-mower. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—A day or two after a lawn has been cut with the mower 
the long, upright stalks of the Dandelion may be seen. The 
explanation that the stems have been bent down by the 
machine and left uncut may be true in some cases, but there 
is a peculiar habit of the plant that is worth noting here. The 
flower-stalks of this handsome lawn-weed are usually upright 
until the time of blossoming is past, when they bend outward 
and downward, and in from three to five days assume what 
may be called the “scythe-shape,” or a double curve, with the 
head quite close to the turf. Almost any Dandelion-plant, 
growing unmolested and with several flower-stalks, will show 
all stages of this downward curving of the stems. 

After the depressed stems have remained apparently inac- 
tive for from three to five days the period of rapid elongation 
begins, when they become upright, and the seed-ball is held 
several inches higher in the air than were the flowers of the 
same head a week previously. It will be remembered by 
those who have observed this matter that it is the seed-bear- 
ing stalks that quickly appear after the lawn has been mowed. 
The flowers are first raised for the attention of insects, then 
comes the reclined repose followed by the second uplifting, 
that the winds, this time, may bear away the parachute-pro- 


vided seeds. 
Rutgers College. LL, 


Recent Publications. 


Description et Emplot des Eucalyptus Introduits en Europe 

Principalement en France et en Algerie. Second Mémoire. 
Charles Naudin. Antibes, 1891, pp. 1-72. 
. The first memoir published by Monsieur Naudin upon the 
Eucalyptus cultivated in Europe appeared in 1883. Since that 
time the veteran French botanist has continued his investiga- 
tions, and has been able to study a much larger number of 
species in the garden of the Villa Thuret, over which he pre- 
sides, and in which he has brought together the largest collec- 
tion of these trees which has been formed; and in the present 
paper he arranges fifty-six of them in synoptical tables 
according to the shape of the leaves, the flowers and the fruit, 
so that the cultivator of these trees will be able now much 
more readily than ever before to determine the different spe- 
cies, which have always proved extremely difficult to under- 
stand from the fact that many of them appear entirely 
different in their juvenile and adult states, producing at 
first leaves of one sort and then later in lite leaves of 
an entirely different shape and character. To overcome this 
difficulty in the study of the genus Monsieur Naudin has made 
a special Eucalyptus herbarium, in which are represented all 
the species cultivated in Europe, by specimens taken at differ- 
ent periods of their growth, and showing all the different stages 
through which they pass from youth to maturity. In these 
studies it may be mentioned that Monsieur Naudin has brought 
to light among the plants cultivated at Antibes no less than 
thirteen undescribed species, now first made known in this 
memoir, a fact which shows the value of arboreta and the 
importance of studying trees in a living state, where different 
species can be compared with each other and their differences 
noted. 

A few brief extracts from the general considerations which 
form the first part of this work will be interesting, perhaps, to 
our readers, especially as different species of Eucalyptus are 
destined to play, it seems, an important part in the future of 
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California, where many of them have long been successfully 
grown. ‘The most interesting things,’ Monsieur Naudin re- 
marks, ‘“‘aboutthe genus from the cultural point of view, is the 
rapidity with which certain species grow, a rapidity which is 
unequaled by any of our native trees, andthe quantity of wood 
valuable for manufacturing purposes and for fuel which they 
can produce in a comparatively short time. To this advan- 
tage possessed by these trees must be added that of being able 
to support themselves much farther south than most of our 
forest-trees of Europe, even to the southern limits of the Alge- 
rian Sahara, although the region in which they can be culti- 
vated is extremely restricted on the north. There are certain 
species, however, natives of Tasmania and of the high moun- 
tains of southern Australia, which will succeed beyond the 
Mediterranean region, and which can be cultivated on the 
Atlantic coast as far north as Brittany, and even in the south- 
west of England. In countries with warm and humid climates, 
especially in equatorial regions at the sea-level, the introduc- 
tion of the Eucalyptus has so far been a failure. There is 
reason to believe, however, that there are certain species of 
the intertropical regions of Australia and of the Maylaysian 
Islands which might be expected to succeed even in the tropics. 
More than a hundred species are now known, and it is easy to 
understand that from this number there is a considerable 
choice to be made, according to the usages for which they are 
intended. Most of the species are forest-trees, some reaching 
in a comparatively short time a colossal size. Their principal 
value, then, is the production of timber, although the value of 
their wood for fuel is almost as great—a quality which will be 
appreciated in countries where the absence or high cost of 
coal is a serious obstacle to the production of metals or to the 
use of steam-engines. 

“Two species may be distinguished among all the others 
for the rapidity with which they reach a large size; these are 
E. globulusand £. Mulleri; and they grow much more rapidly 
than any of the native trees of Europe. In twenty years these 
trees attain to the size and height of an Oak a hundred years 
old. Other species, without growing as rapidly, are still re- 
markable for the short time they require in which to grow to 
a size large enough to produce valuable material. Such spe- 
cies are £, diversicolor, E. marginata, E. crebra, E. botryoides, 
E. robusta, E. leucoxylon, E. Gunni, E. viminalis, EB. rudis, 
£. corynocalix, E. rostrata, E. gomphocephala, E. cornuta, E. 
amplifolia, E. tereticornis and E. polyanthema. The wood of 
some of these species is exceedingly heavy, and might be 
used to advantage for blocks for paving the streets of cities.” 

‘‘ The climate is not all that is necessary to insure the suc- 
cessful cultivation of Eucalyptus. The character of the soil is 
important. Many species, it is true, are not particular in this 
respect; others, on the contrary, are apparently very fastidious, 
and if the soil is not suitable to them they grow badly or-soon 
die outright, either immediately after the seed has germinated 
or in the course of a year or two afterward. It is difficult to 
say with our present knowledge what they need, although 
experience seems to show that granite or sandstone soils suit 
them, as may be seen on the shores of Provence, where such 
soils are the most common. Itis also necessary that the soil 
in which they are planted should be well cultivated and freed 
of other arborescent vegetation. The Eucalyptus cannot bear 
the neighborhood of other trees, disputing the possession of 
the ground and depriving them of the light of the sun. When 
it is attempted to grow them in the shade, they become drawn 
up and give unsatisfactory results. No Eucalyptus can grow 
on land impregnated with salt, and they all suffer when planted 
so near the sea that salt spray reaches their leaves. Bright 
light and a free circulation of air is indispensable to these 
trees, two conditions made necessary by the large amount of 
water evaporated from their leaves, for it is well known that 
the Eucalypti exhale a large quantity of water drawn from 
the soil drained by their roots. Certain species, particularly 
those which grow naturally in the most arid regions subject 
to long droughts, store water in their roots and in the lower 
part of their trunks, which are sometimes enlarged into 
a sort of bulb, and from which they draw the water necessary 
for their existence during periods of excessive drought. It is 
useless to hope that arid rocky hills can be covered with for- 
ests of the large Eucalyptus, which require for their rapid 
growth an abundance of soil.” 

“The seeds of Eucalyptus may be planted at different 
periods of the year, according to regions and climates. With 
us the best time is the spring—in March, April or May—for 
if the seed is sown at that time, the young plant will have 
sufficient strength to support the cold of the following winter. 
In forming a plantation of Eucalyptus, it is of prime necessity 
to decide upon the object to be attained, that the species may 
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be selected best suited to accomplish it. If, for example, it is 
desired to obtain timber in as short a time as possible, £. g/o- 
bulus, £. Mulleri or E. gomphocephala should be planted. If 
very heavy wood is desired, then &. marginata, E. rostrata 
and especially 2. olyanthema should be used. If it is a ques- 
tion only of obtaining handsome trees for the decoration of 
parks or avenues, one would choose naturally the species 
most remarkable for the beauty of their growth, for the dense 
shade cast by leaves and by their abundant flowers, such as 
E. robusta, E. cornuta, E. botryotdes or E. leucoxylon.” 

These short extracts will give, perhaps, an idea of the scope 
and character of Monsieur Naudin’s contribution to dendro- 
logical science. For the full account of the Eucalyptus, as 
known in Europe, however, we must refer our readers to the 
paper itself, which, it seems to us, might with great advantage 
be reprinted in this country for the benefit of the rapidly in- 
creasing class of people whose homes are in southern Cali- 
fornia, where the cultivation of these trees is every year 
becoming a more important industry. 


Notes. 


The Messrs. Putnam are about to publish a ‘‘ Leaf-Collecior’s 
Hand-book,” prepared by Professor Charles F. Newhall. 


The Russian Department of Agriculture and Farming pro- 
poses to introduce the cultivation of the Opium Poppy into the 
Caucasian region. 


Among the pretty names applied by the Japanese to their 
Chrysanthemums are: “Snow on the Leaf of the Bamboo,” 
«Thin Cloud,” “Gold Dragon,” “Spray-capped Wave” and 
“ Star-lit Night.” 


A well of clear water which existed near what is now the 
city of Dublin was called, in Celtic times, ‘‘Fain-Usk,” and the 
name, in a curiously altered form, has been preserved to our 
own times in that of Phoenix Park. 


The Massachusetts Agricultural Society has doubly honored 
Spirea Faponica, var. grandifiora, by awarding it a first-class 
certificate and a silver medal at recent meetings. It is a new 
and much improved form of the familiar S. faponica. 


Among the most beautiful of the shrubs in Central Park at 
this time is the Ramanas Rose (Rosa rugosa), and especially 
the white variety. In grace of form, richness of foliage and 
beauty of flower and fruit, this shrub has hardly a superior. 


A correspondent of the American Florist writes that the 
Village Improvement Society of the town of Winchester, a 
suburb of Boston, has inaugurated the commendable practice 
of distributing to the school-children flower-seeds and bulbs, 
with the offer of certain premiums to those who excel in the 
culture of the same. The children have entered into the 
scheme with great enthusiasm. 


Professor Trelease issues, in a separate volume, from the 
second annual report of the Missouri Botanic Garden, his revis- 
ion of the American species of Epilobium growing north of Mexi- 
co. Thirty-eightspeciesare described, some of them being now 
characterized for the first time, and the paper, which is one of 
the mostimportant of the recent contributions to North Ameri- 
can botany, is enriched with forty-eight full-page lithographed 
plates, showing the habit and structure of the different species. 


In that old and curious book, the “‘ Rarities of New Eng- 
land,” the Touch-me-not, or Jewel-weed (Jmpatiens fulva), 
is called the ‘‘Humming-bird-tree,” and is thus quaintly de- 
scribed: ‘‘This Plant the Humming-bird teedeth upon, it 
groweth in wet ground, and is not at its full growth till July, 
and then it is two Cubits high and better, the Leaves are thin 
and of a pale green Colour, some of them as big as a Nettle 
Leaf, it spreads into many Branches, knotty at the setting on, 
and of a purple Colour, and garnished at the top with many 
hollow dangling Flowers of a bright yellow Colour, speckled 
with deeper yellow as it were shadowed, the Stalks are all hol- 
low as a Kix and so are the Roots, which are transparent, 
very tender and full of a yellowish juice.” Its leaves are de- 
clared to be a remedy for the effects of Poison Ivy and to be 
good for ‘Bruises and Aches upon Stroakes.” 


Steps are now being taken by members of the Royal Scot- 
tish Arboricultural Society to secure a fund for the foundation 
of a Chair of Forestry in the University of Edinburgh, and to 
endow it properly. The subject has been before the society 
for many years, and has received the cordial support from the 
most eminent forest-students of the day. During the two last 
sessions of the-University a forestry class has been success- 
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fully taught by Dr. Summerville. The interest shown in this 
course has been considerable, and points to the desirability of 
establishing in Scotland, on a permanent basis, the study of for- 
estry asa science. Dr. Summerville’s lectures have been sup- 
ported by a grant from the senate of the University, but there 
is now reason to fear that this aid will be withdrawn unless a 
permanent endowment fund is provided by local effort. It is 
thought that $25,000 will be required for this purpose ; about 
$7,500 of this sum have already been received by the Univer- 
sity and by the Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland. 


From the annual report of the City Parks Association of 
Philadelphia, it appears that during the past year two parks, 
Weccacoe Square and Bartram’s Garden, have been opened to 
the public, while two more, Northwood Park and Juniata Park, 
bid fair to be opened. The final acquisition, after a century of 
neglect, of Bartram’s Garden is an achievement for which all 
good citizens will be grateful. Four new parks have been 
placed on the city plan by Councils, and an ordinance was 
passed last winter providing for grass-plots and the planting 
of trees along the sidewalks of the streets and avenues of the 
city, which are seventy feet wide, and over, from house-line to 
house-line. Other progress has been made in the matters 
concerning which this association interests itself, and no 
doubt the work done by it, and the efforts of its individual 
members, have exercised a marked influence in keeping alive 
public interest in the. necessity of open squares and pleasure- 
grounds in the city. It is to be hoped that similar associations 
will be formed in other cities. 


The idea so often recommended that winter as well as sum- 
mer should be considered in the arrangement of country- 
places, was thus charmingly set forth by Joseph Addison in 
the Spectator for September 6th, 1712: ‘I can by no means 
think the verdure of an evergreen comparable to that which 
shoots out annually and clothes our trees in the summer sea- 
son. But I have often wondered that those who are like 
myself, and love to live in gardens, have never thought of 
contriving a winter garden, which should consist of such trees 
only as never cast their leaves. . . . When Nature is in her 
desolation and presents us with nothing but bleak and barren 
prospects, there is something unspeakably cheerful in a spot 
of ground which is covered with trees that smile amid all the 
rigors of winter, and give us a view of the most gay season, 
in the midst of that which is most dead and melancholy. I 
have so far indulged myselfin this thought that I have set apart 
a whole acre of ground for the executing of it. The walls are 
covered with Ivy instead of vines. The Laurel, the Horn- 
beam and the Holly, with many other trees and plants of the 
same nature, grow so thick in it that you cannot imagine a 
more lively scene. The glowing redness of the berries with 
which they are hung at this time, vies with the verdure of 
their leaves. . . . It is very pleasant at the same time to see 
the several kinds of birds retiring into this little garden spot, 
and enjoying themselves among the branches and foliage, 
when my great garden... does not afford a single leaf for 
their shelter.” 


The tenth bulletin of the Central Experimental Farm of the 
Ottawa Department of Agriculture is devoted mainly to the 
treatment of the disease known as Apple Scab. This fungus, 
which has been long known, has come to be so serious in 
many parts of Canada that orchards of Fameuse Apples which, 
ten years ago, yielded from sixty to seventy-five per cent. of 
first-class fruit, now give no more than twenty-five or thirty per 
cent., the remainder being ‘“‘seconds” or “thirds.” The late 
Mr. Charles Gibb once stated to the Montreal Horticultural 
Society that in his orchard the effect of this disease was so 
marked that his apples brought an average of only twenty-five 
cents a bushel, while, if they had been free from the spot the 
same variety would have sold for seventy-five cents a bushel. 
To this reduction in selling price must be added the loss re- 
sulting from diminished size, which is quite as serious, so — 
that the total direct and indirect depreciation of value, when 
compared with that of first-class fruit, would be about in the 
proportion of one to four. The bulletin goes on to give an 
account of the fungus (fastcladium dendriticum), which has 
been often described, together with an account of experiments 
to show that carbonate of copper in simple mixture or suspen- 
sion with water is a very effective remedy. The experiments 
confirm what has been often stated in these columns, that the 


_application should be made early, that is, the first one should 


be made before the blossoms open and the second soon after 
they have fallen. The liquid should be distributed in a fine 
spray by proper nozzles, and, although the trees do not need 
to be drenched, they should be completely moistened. 
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Matters of Taste. 


HE expression, ‘‘It is a matter of taste,” is often used 
to signify that no rules or principles can be applied 
to the subject which is thus indicated, and it is a popular 
notion that a matter of taste supplies opportunity for abso-, 
lute choice or caprice, and that one decision or preference 
is as good and as appropriate as another. But the faculty of 
discerning beauty, order, congruity, proportion, symmetry 
and whatever constitutes excellence in landscape-garden- 
ing requires cultivation and intelligent direction. The 
notion that whatever accords with the whims or prefer- 
ences of the owner is for that reason fit and right, is con- 
stantly used to justify all kinds of unintelligent and 
unpleasing arrangement of the grounds about dwellings. 

It is every year becoming more important to obtain gen- 
eral recognition in this country for the truth that in matters 
of taste, appearance or beauty, pleasing effects do not de- 
pend on caprice, but that the character of results is deter- 
mined by the arrangements and conditions of each 
particular case—that is, by facts and principles which 
should be recognized and regarded in practice. Of course 
there are often matters pertaining to the plan and treat- 
ment of the grounds about dwellings which afford oppor-\ 
tunity for unrestricted choice. These are usually features 
or questions of comparatively slight importance, and the 
preferences of the owner constitute the only standard of 
judgment which it is necessary to apply. The error which 
constantly leads to undesirable results is the popular belief 
that all matters of taste are of this character; that they lie 
outside of the realm of rules and principles, and that what 
pleases the owner of the grounds is necessarily good. 

If people could be brought to recognize the distinction 
between the two classes of subjects or questions connected 
with the arrangement and treatment of grounds about 
dwellings, the one made up of matters in which one 
method may be as good as another and the owner's choice 
is the only law, the other requiring the application of an 
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intelligent and cultivated judgment in order to reach any 
satisfactory result, it would be the means of greatly im- 
proving the appearance of thousands of places, and it 
would also increase the value of residence property in 
nearly all the towns of our country. ‘The appearance or 
effect of permanence, and of the peacefulness and comfort 
which ought to belong to a home, can be produced only 
by the adaptation of means and plans to these ends. The 
position of the house in the grounds, and the relation be- 
tween its character and that of its permanent surroundings, 
the disposition of shrubbery and of roadways, and the con- 
nection between the lawns and the public streets or high- 
ways, are all questions requiring intelligence for their 
decision. There are principles and laws involved which 
cannot be safely disregarded, and pleasing effects and 
impressions can result only from arrangements and combi- 
nations which are in their nature adapted to produce them. 
An unsightly building may be made to appear more dis- 
tant, and less intrusive and aggressive, by a hedge or line 
of shrubbery which does not conceal half of its height, and 
this effect follows whether it is expected and understood or 
not. Asmall lawn fronting a public street or roadway 
which is a wide area of dust, with only a ragged, irregular 
edging of grass, may have in itself a pleasing effect if it is 
in some way definitely separated from the street. The 
limit or barrier may be a slight fence, hedge or wall, but a 
plain line of demarcation is necessary between the homo- 
geneous and successful expanse of greenery on the one 
side, and the chaotic domain of ugliness on the other. 
While the barrier is maintained—it may be a barrier for 
the eye only—the verdant smoothness of the lawn makes 
a satisfactory impression. It is so much that has been re- 
deemed from the waste which still exists beyond the wall, 
and for this outside desolation the lawn is clearly not re- 
sponsible. But if the limit between the lawn and the 
street is removed, then the unsubdued ugliness of the street 
becomes a part of the lawn, and the lawn is dominated and 
dwarfed by it, and appears unfinished and unsuccessful. 


An Interesting Rediscovery. 


RS. J. G. SMYTH, of Greenville, South Carolina, 
sends us fresh flowers of Lomicera flava, gathered by 
herself on Paris Mountain, probably in the very spot where 
this plant was last seen growing wild by any botanist. 
This was in the year 1810, when John Fraser, a Scotch col- 
lector, paid a visit to Paris Mountain and gathered seeds 
or roots of this plant and sent them to England. From the 
descendants of these plants of Fraser's kept in gardens has 
been preserved the knowledge of this beautiful species. 
Last year a figure and description of Lonicera flava were 
published in this journal (vol. 1i1., 187, f. 187), and the in- 
terest this excited in what appeared to be a “ lost plant” led 
our correspondent to investigate Paris Mountain, a low 
outlying spur of the Blue Ridge which rises from the plain 
close to Greenville. Her search was successful, and on 
the 27th of April Mrs. Smyth found the Honeysuckle in 
flower, and now sends us specimens with this note: 

The plants were found, and this was the only place, on the 
north side of the mountain, a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
feet from the top or highest point of the mountain, which is 
2,054 feet above the level of the sea. The Lonicera was grow- 
ing in a very rocky place, about fifteen or twenty feet square, a 
place which looked, except for the many and large rocks scat- 
tered over it, as ifit might have beenacleared spot. Allaround 
and about it the original foliage of the forest had never been 
disturbed, tall Oaks and Chestnuts, and the thick undergrowth 
of Azaleas and Rhododendrons forming a dense shade. The 
soil is rich and black from the long accumulation of leaf- 
mold, damp and rich, and just such a soil as the Rhododen- 
dron grows and thrives in. The stems are not more than two 
feet high, but I thought would have grown longer if there had 
been any support for them to cling to and run on. The roots 
send out long runners, and these send up shoots from every 
little point, so that in trying to get a root one might pull up 
yards and yards before it would break. 
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Lonicera flava is one of the rarest of American plants, and 
although it has been known from the very beginning of 
the century, there is apparently no evidence that it grows 
ee except in this one spot on Paris Mountain. Mrs. 
Smyth’s most interesting discovery removes another from 
the now short list of plants known to our early botanists, 
but unknown to their successors. Now that Darbya, 
Shortia and Lonicera fava have been found again, Gor dona 
Alfamaha and Silicium parviflorum are the only prizes left 
among species known to have existed to reward the bo- 
tanical collector in the south Atlantic states. It is a curious 
fact that both of these plants, like Lomicera flava, have been 
preserved in gardens for nearly a century, although all 
recent efforts to find them in their native haunts have 
failed. 


In another column of this issue a correspondent ex- 
presses a mild disappointment in the gardens of Bermuda 
because they fail to display that richness and variety of 
material which one would expect to find in such favorable 
soil and climate. No doubt there is some justice in this 
criticism, but the same is true of the gardens in nearly 
every other portion of the civilized world. The funda- 
mental error usually consists in ignoring the peculiar 
natural conditions of the place and endeavoring to con- 
struct a garden or to modify a landscape in accordance 
with some foreign ideal. The perfect English lawn is a 
delight to every one who sees it under English skies, but 
over a large portion of the world greensward is unknown 
and impossible, and in such places it is worse than a waste 
of energy to strive for any garden effects in which a stretch 
of clipped grass is the prevailing feature. And even in cer- 
tain regions where grass might be persuaded to grow with 
careful nursing such lawns may be misplaced, as, for in- 
stance, among the rocky ledges, dwarf Cedars and scrub 
Birches of our wild north-eastern coast. In the same way 
a sub-tropical garden rarely looks happy in the north, even 
during the heat of our short summers, and if this tender 
vegetation could be induced to thrive it would still appear 
misplaced among the sturdy trees and shrubs and herbs 
which look fearlessly forward to the approach of winter. 

The true method everywhere, and this is the first canon 
of all garden art, is to study the native and peculiar beauty 
of the place and then endeavor to unfold and enhance it, 
resisting every temptation to give it an alien air by decofat- 
ing it with foreign and incongruous finery. This is the fun- 
damental charm of all the famous gardens of the world. The 
English lawn itself is beautiful in England because it is the 
legitimate outgrowth of English natural scenery, while the 
Park of Muskau and the gardens on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean emphasize the same teaching. In every suc- 
cessful instance art comes to the help of nature, working 
in accordance with the informing spirit of the scene. 
Wherever, on the contrary, attempt is made to oppose or 
thwart nature the end will be disaster. It would not be 
strange if the Bermudians had committed some errors of 
this sort, If they have endeavored to provide themselves 
with English gardens in a latitude south of that where the 
finer grasses thrive, their lawns will give them little satis- 
faction. It would be a natural mistake on their part to try 
the strictly tropical plants which clothe some of the West 
Indies with such luxuriant beauty, for they have intimate 
commercial relations with these islands, and, of course, 
are familiar with their flora, but Tree-Ferns and Crotons 
could hardly endure the chill of the more northern islands. 
Again, these islanders are in the habit of visiting our northern 
states in summer, and, after enjoying the singular beauty 
of our flowering shrubs and trees and hardy plants, they 
have endeavored to naturalize many of them. Here, too, 
failure was inevitable. Plants which can endure a lone 


winter are rarely hardy enough to survive an almost end- 


less summer, and, therefore, most of the Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses and scores of shrubs and trees from our nurseries 
have been planted in Bermuda only to perish. 
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But, although mistakes may have been made in planting 
on these islands, we must acknowledge quite as serious 
and even more prevalent errors athome. Taken asa whole, 
Bermuda scenery has a singular charm for northern eyes, 
and the possibilities of gardening there are endless. Most of 
the delightful plants which thrive just outside the borders 
of the tropics would here make themselves at home, and, 
having been developed in similar climatic surround- 
ings, would blend harmoniously with the native growth. 
Olives, Laurels, Myrtles, Magnolias, Rhyncospernmums, 
Laurestinus, Gardenias and Pittosporums, with Cycads, 
Yuccas, Aloes, Agaves, Euphorbias and other plants which 
brighten the gardens of southern Europe, ought to thrive 
here. The Cherokee Rose, if introduced, might soon be 
as common as it is in our southern states, while Pius 
Cubensis and other southern conifers ought to live happily 
among the native Cedars. 

But, after all, there are only afew chosen spots in all the 
world where the art of the gardener is so little needed as it 
is here to supplement the beauty with which nature has 
already endowed them. Instead, therefore, of regretting 
that man has done no more to enhance the beauty of 
these islands, we ought to be grateful that he has done so 
little to mar it. 


Sir Christopher Wren as a Gardener. 


NE usually connects the name of Sir Christopher Wren 
only with the erection of city churches, but he deserves 

at least a little niche in the memory of those whose chief con- 
cern is with plants and with the useful or ornamental disposi- 
tion of the surface of the ground. I cannot discover what 
share he may have taken in arranging the grounds of the 
country homes he built or altered, but we can fancy that he 
may have been active in this direction, for the art of gardening 
was then still in its strictly formal phase, the immediate sur- 
roundings of great country houses were architectural in design, 
and clients were wise enough to know that the same artist who 
planned the structure itself should be consulted about its 
accessories. Moreover, there is historical witness to the 
fact that once at least be shared in the arrangement of a 
famous garden. About the year 1690 Queen Mary engaged 
Wren to make alterations in Cardinal Wolsey’s former palace 
of Hampton Court; and, though I cannot find any detailed 
account of what his work on the gardens was, it is known that 


‘they were included with his purely architectural problems. 


“Queen Mary,” says Wren’s latest biographer, Miss Phillimore, 
‘though she amused herself with planning the gardens and 


making suggestions, had yet the wisdom to defer to Wren’s. 


better taste and knowledge. Her husband, with characteristic 
obstinacy, insisted on his own ideas, thereby dwarfing the 
cloisters and marring much of the architecture. It is, how- 
ever, fair to say that King William always owned that the 
defects were his, the merits Wren’s; and these merits were 
very great as any one who knows the fine old palace, with its 
rich red brick, its arcades and the quaint formal gardens, will 
readily allow. He built, at about the same time, the Pavilion 
and the Ranger’s House in Bushey Park.” 

But it is in Wren’s writings that we find what will be of 
most interest to the readers of GARDEN AND FOREST. No 
man ever worked harder at his own profession than he, even 
during the later years of his long life; yet he found time to 
investigate many other intellectual questions and occasionally 
to write about them. An article, ‘‘On the Surface of the 
Terrestrial Globe,” is mentioned by biographers, but is no 
longer extant. Another, however, ‘“On the Rising of Sap in 
Trees,’ has been preserved. In full it exists only, I believe, 
in a manuscript inserted in a volume of the ‘“ Parentalia,” a 
folio book of family memoirs published by Sir Christopher’s 
grandson, and now itself a rarity. But some extracts from it 
are printed by Miss Phillimore and are valuable as showing 
how such a subject was approached, just two centuries ago, 
by a man who, although he was not a naturalist, had one of 
the acutest and most cultivated intellects of the time, 

“Tt is wonderful,” writes the great architect, “‘to see the 
rising of the sap in Trees. All will bleed more or less when 
they are tapped by boring a hole through the Bark, some very 
considerably, as the Birch, which will afford as much liquor 
every day almost as the milke of a cow; in a Vine when a 
bough is cut off it will if not stopped bleed to death. Now by 
what mechanism is water raised tosuch a height as in Palmitos 
to 120 foot high? A skillfull Engineer cannot effect this with- 
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out great force and a complicated engine, which Nature does 
without sensible motion ; it steals up as freely as the water de- 
scends; the reason of this is obscure as yett to naturalists.” 
Various theories which Wren then quotes are not explained by 
his biographer, but, she tells us, he shows by a little marginal 
drawing “that the onely Vicissitudes of heat and cold in ye 
aire is sufficient to raise the sap to the height of the loftiest 
trees.” Mechanical explanations are then given to refute the 
idea that there is ““a secret motion in nature contrary to that 
by which plants aspire upwards.”’ And in conclusion Wren 
says: “But though I have shown how the sap may be me- 
chanically raised from the Root to the top of the loftiest trees, 
yett how it comes to be varyed according to the particular 
nature of the Tree by a Fermentation in the Root; how the 
Raine water entering the Root acquires a spirit that leeps it 
from freezing, but also gives it such distinguishing tastes and 
qualities, is beyond mechanical Philosophy to describe and may 
require a great collection of Phenomena with a large history of 
plants to shew how they expand the leaves and produce the 
Seed and Fruit from the same Raine water so wonderfully 
diversified and continued since the first Creation.” 

Special students of such questions would be glad to see the 
explanatory passages omitted from these quotations, although, 
of course, we can understand how they did not find a place in 
a general biography of the architect. But it is certainly inter- 
esting to discover thal a man so practical and sensible as 
Wren, seems to have anticipated a day wheneven such secrets 
as the transmutation of inert into living matter would be ex- 
plained. Unfortunately, our ‘‘collection of Phenomena” and 
our histories of plants, vastly though they have increased 
during the past two centuries, have brought us no nearer to the 
reading of riddles of this sort. 

When discussing the condition of the churches of London 
and the best way of repairing them, Sir Christopher once 
wrote: ‘As to roofs, good oak is certainly the best, because it 
will bear some negligence. The churchwardens’ care may be 
defective in speedy mending drips; they usually whitewash 
the church, and set up their names, but neglect to preserve 
the roof over their heads. Next to oak is good yellow 
deal, which is a timber of length, and light, and makes excel- 
lent work at first, but, if neglected, will speedily perish ; espe- 
cially if gutters (which is a general fault with builders) be made 
to run upon the principal rafters, the ruin of the church may 
be sudden. Our sea-service for oak and the wars in the North 
Sea make timber at present of excessive price. I suppose, ere 
long, we must have recourse to the West Indies, where most 
excellent timber may be had for cutting and fetching.” 

Wren lived, as I have said, before the time when naturalistic 
methods of gardening art were introduced, and very long be- 
fore the establishment of great rural cemeteries for the recep- 
tion of the dead of cities. In his day it was customary to bury 
in churchyards and actually within the walls of churches, even 
in the densest parts of London. But he was too intelligent a 
man not to protest against so dangerous a practice, and, in 
one of the many reports on architectural and urban questions 
which he wrote, we find what his conception was with regard 
to the proper disposal of the dead. If they are not interred in 
or near the city churches, he says, ‘“‘ It will be enquired, where 
then shall be the burials? I answer, in cemeteries seated in 
the outskirts of the town. A piece of ground of two 
acres in the fields will be purchased for much less than two 
roods among the buildings ; this being enclosed with a strong 
brick wall, and having a wallx round, the two cross walks de- 
cently planted with yew trees, the four quarters may serve 
four parishes, where the dead need not be disturbed at the 
pleasure of the sexton or piled four or five upon one another 
or bones thrown out to make room. . It may be con- 
sidered further, that if the cemeteries be thus thrown out 
into the fields, they will bound the excessive growth of the 
city with a graceful border, which is now encircled with 
scavengers’ dung-stalls.”” To-day we should hardly consider 
such cemeteries a ‘‘graceful border” to a city, although, it 
must be confessed, too many in America are encircled by the 
more unpleasant heaps of refuse with which Sir Christopher 
desired to do away. His words convey, I may add, an exact 
picture of many cemeteries still in use near European towns ; 
but, though they are much larger than the churchyards which 
preceded them, the horrible results of overcrowding cited 
by Wren as existing in such yards may often be witnessed 
within their wider yet now insufficient and inelastic walls. I 
have myself seen, in German cemeteries in the outskirts of 
cities of the first class, even the piling of three or four bodies 
one upon another, and this not in portions devoted to the 
_ poor, but in lots owned by aristocratic families. 

New York. M. G. Van Rensselaer. 
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Native Shrubs of California.—V I. 


GAINST the five or six native species of Plum with which 
the Atlantic states are credited, the Pacific coast has 
only one, though this appears in different localities under two 
very well marked varieties. The type is Prunus subcordata, 
Benth. (Pl. Hartav., 108). The variety Kellogei, Lemmon 
(Piltonia, li., 67), is not well known, and may possibly, at some 
future day, be admitted in the rank of a species. But the 
species, in the typical form, is common in many parts of Cali- 
fornia, though along the seaboard it is so rare as to have 
escaped the notice of all the early explorers, Menzies, Chamisso, 
Douglas, and even Nuttall. Not until the year 1847, when 
Hartweg botanized up the Sacramento to the foothills of the 
Sierra, was our Wild Plum brought to the knowledge of 
botanists. 

It is a common observation that, in many genera of plants 
common to the Old World and the New, it is the Pacific coast 
species, rather than those of Atlantic America, which make 
the nearest approach to Old World types ; and this holds good 
in respect to the Californian Plum. It is more intimately re- 
lated to Prunus domestica and other European or Asian Plums 
than are any of the Atlantic coast species. Indeed, the Atlan- 
tic group, by their divergence from the Plum-tree genus in 
one or two particulars, were what led certain eminent botan- 
ists to regard Plums and Cherries as congeneric. In the Old 
World the Plums, as a genus, have this fine mark, that their 
leaves are rolled up from edge to edge in the bud, while the 
Cherries all have theirs folded together lengthwise. But all 
the Plum-trees indigenous to Atlantic North America have 
been found to agree with the Cherry-trees in that their foliage 
is conduplicate in the bud. Our Prunus subcordata is not at 
agreement with its American cousins in this regard, but has 
that rounded foliage, convolute in the bud, which betrays its 
closer affinity with the species of another continent. In the 
color, texture and flavor of its fruit it is, however, quite like 
the other American Wild Plums, and the quality is variable, 
according to the locality. And, although exotic Plums are 
cultivated with all success in almost every part of California, 
the improvement of our native species has not been neglected. 
In some instances cultivated seedlings from this parentage 
are said to have already yielded fruit very superior in size and 
quality to the last products of the wild tree. 

As above intimated, the shrub is not common except in the 
lower altitudes of the Sierra Nevada. There, and especially 
toward the northern parts of the state, it is plentiful along 
streams, where; attaining the shape and dimensions of a small 
tree, it forms considerable thickets, and, in places remote from 
the older and fruit-growing settlements, the wild plums are 
valued, and are, in fact, not far inferior in quality to some of 
the domestic sorts. In the coast range I know of no locality 
where the species is at all common. One small clump of it, 
in a cafion a few miles east of Oakland, and another on the 
grounds of the University at Berkeley—in a secluded nook, 
where it is no doubt spontaneous—are all I have been able to 
record as Bay-district stations forit. These bushes flower in 
March, and the blossoms, of rather large size for those of a 
wild Plum, in fading assume a rosy tint, such as [ have not 
otherwise noticed in Plum blossoms. 

Neither the Atlantic slope of North America nor the Pacific 
slope proper has any native species of the Peach and Almond 
genus, Amyedalus ; but the Mexican region, including its north- 
ern extension, the Interior Basin of the United States territory, 
has, perhaps, three or four. Atleast one of these, Amygdalius 
Andersonit, Greene (FI. Fr., 49), comes within the borders of 
California, east of the Sierra Nevada, and is no rarity among 
the rocky hills and mountains which enclose the great Colo- 
rado Desert of the southern counties. The shrub was first 
made known to botanists under the generic name of Prunus, 
and hence it has been called the Desert Plum. But whoever 
sees it in flower will recognize it at a glance as congeneric with 
the Peach and Almond, rather than with the Plums. When 
out of bloom it is about as inconspicuous as other desert 
shrubs, for the foliage is both small and sparse. Its asso- 
ciates are the smaller Agaves, Yuccas, and the bristling Opun- 
tias and other Cacti which prevail in those verdureless and 
almost rainless districts; and then, rooted firmly in the scant 
soil of crevices and fissures of sunburnt rocks, in February it 
clothes itself with a fine display of rose-red blossoms, and so 
becomes an ornament to a hard landscape otherwise enlivened 
at this season only by the red and yellow of certain Cactus- 
blossoms. The shrub is low and bushy, perhaps seldom 
attaining’a man’s height; and to its flowers there succeed in 
their season the small velvety drupes, scarcely more than a 
half-inch long, which, when ripe, divest themselves of their 
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thin fleshy external coat, after the manner of the common 
Almond, and expose a small, nearly smooth putamen, or nut. 
{ have not heard of any attempts to cultivate this native Al- 
mond, either in the fertile and fruitful regions of California 
proper or elsewhere. It is even something of a rarity in the 
herbariums of the botanists, though this is owing simply to 
the fact that the desolate and uninviting regions which it in- 
habits are so seldom visited and so little cultivated by even the 


most zealous of botanical collectors. 
University of California. Edward L. Greene. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
The Japanese Hamamelis. 


HE Witch Hazel (Hamamelis Virginica) of eastern 
America, with its bright yellow flowers which cover 
the branches late in the autumn as the leaves, which are 
then orange and scarlet, are falling, is one of the most 
common and best known of our woodland shrubs or ‘small 
trees. The genus is confined to eastern America, where a 
single species occurs, and to eastern Asia, with a Japanese 
species, and another which has been discovered recently 
on the mountains of central and western China. The 
characters which are used to distinguish these plants are 
not important, and to botanists, who look to species largely, 
and do not give great weight to geographical distribution 
as a factor in their establishment, the three Witch Hazels 
might be considered forms of one species, slightly differ- 
entiated by local surroundings. 

Hamamelis Japonica (Fig. 45), as it appears in the 
Arnold Arboretum, can only be distinguished from our 
American plant by its rather smaller and somewhat thicker, 
more prominently veined leaves of a duller green on the 
upper surface, and by the fact that the flowers appear in 
February or in early March instead of in the autumn. The 
number of the nerves of the leaves by which Siebold & 
Zuccarini (S7z/z. Akad. Miinch., iv., i1., 193) endeavored to 
distinguish the Japanese from the American species is 
variable, as has already been pointed out by Franchet & 
Savatier (Enum. Pl. Jap.,” ii., 368); and in our cultivated 
Japanese plant the leaves are very constantly five or six- 
nerved, like those of the American species. The color of 
the inner surface of the calyx-lobes has also been used to 
distinguish the Japanese plant. On many of the plants 
cultivated in Europe, and in the wild specimens gathered in 
Japan which I have seen, the inner face of the revolute 
calyx-lobes is dull red. The effect of the contrast between 
the red color of the calyx and the bright yellow of the 
petals is striking and handsome, and makes this form the 
most attractive, probably, of the Witch Hazels at the time 
of flowering. But this color of the sepals does not seem to 
be constant. On the plants in the Arboretum, which were 
originally derived from Segrez, the interior of the calyx is 
dull yellow-brown, and the flowers can hardly be distin- 
guished from those of the American plant except in their 
rather smaller size. Another difference between the Japa- 
nese plant, as it appears in the Arboretum, and the American 
species is found in the size of the persistent fruiting calyx, 
which in the Japanese plant is confined to the base of the 
fruit, while in the American plant it varies from a third to 
half the length of the capsule. ‘he relative size of the 
mature calyx to the fruit appears to vary, however, on dif- 
ferent individuals, and therefore does not afford a character 
of much value. Siebold & Zuccarini (Z c.) found that the 
calyx was attached to the base of the fruit only ; Sir Joseph 
Hooker (Bot. Afag., t. 6659) found the same to be true on 
all the specimens he was able to examine, while Franchet 
& Savatier (Z. c.), on the contrary, remarked that ‘‘in all the 
specimens of H. Japonica with ripe fruit that we have before 
our eyes the degree of adherence of the fruit to the calyx 
differs from a quarter to nearly a half; not one of them is 
attached by the base only ; and it is not possible to con- 
sider this peculiarity as a specific character.” Franchet & 
Savatier speak of the flowers of the Japanese and of the 
American species as identical, and it is possible, although 
hardly probable, that the flora of Japan may contain two 
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species—one with the red calyx of the plant, which seems 


to be the only one cultivated in England,* and the other 
with the yellow flowers of the plant which is figured on 
page 257. It is interesting in this connection as bearing, 
perhaps, on the tendency of Hamamelis to vary in the 
color of its flowers to note that I have recently received 
flowers of the American Hamamelis with bright red petals 
found on a wild plant in Malden, in this state. 

Hamamelis Japonica is described as a small tree in its 
native country. Here it forms a spreading shrub of strag- 
gling habit, four or five feet high, with stout ashy-gray 
branches which are at first pubescent but become glabrous 
in their second year, and marked, like those of the American 
species, with small pale lenticels. The leaves are obovate, 
sinuately crenate and sharply toothed above the middle, 
five or six-nerved, rounded or acute at the apex, wedge- 
shaped or contracted into a narrow rounded base, long- 
petioled, with prominent midribs and nerves grooved on 
the upper surface. They are dark green and glabrous 
above, and are coated on the lower surface with pale or 
rufous persistent pubescence, and are from two to two 
and a half inches long by an inch or an inch and a half 
broad. ‘The flowers are produced in subsessile clusters. 
The calyx is a quarter of an inch across, with lobes which 
are rounded at the apex, slightly ciliate on the margins, 
dull orange-yellow, and reflexed at the flowering period. 
The petals are strap-shaped, three-quarters of an inch long, 
rounded or truncate at the apex, and bright canary yellow. 
The filaments, like those of the American plant, are short 
and stout, the fertile anthers opening from the front. The 
carpels are silky-pubescent, with filiform styles. The 
capsule is subglobose, rather less than half an inch long, 
covered with bright brownish tomentum, and surrounded 
at the base only with the remnants of the calyx. 

Hamamelis Japonica grows very slowly here, and, from 
present appearances, will never become a tree. It is very 
hardy, and the first shrub of the year to flower in the Ar- 
boretum. The flowers are bright and cheerful, and their 
earliness gives to this plant considerable value as a garden- 
plant, apart from the botanical interest which is attached 
to it. The red-flowered form is not in the Arboretum, but, 
judging from the figures which have been published of it, 
it is a more desirable garden-plant than the form which is 
figured in this issue, and the most showy member of the 
genus, CESS: 


Ravenea Hildebrandti. 


HIS elegant little Palm was discovered in the Comoro 
Islands, between Madagascar and Zanzibar, by the 
German collector after whom it is named, and was intro- 
duced by means of seeds into the Berlin Botanical Gardens 
for 1878. Two young plants were obtained from that estab- 
lishment for Kew in 1879, and five years afterward one of 
them, a male, flowered and was figured in the Bofanical 
Magazine, t.6776. Shortly after this the second plant flowered 
and proved to be a female; the photograph reproduced on 
page 259 represents the latter in fruit here in February last. 
This plant is only four feet high, and it has a naked stem 
a foot long, by one and a half inches in diameter, with an 
onion-like base. ‘The leaves are a yard long by two feet 
across; the pinnee are smooth, pointed, dark green on both 
sides ; the petiole channeled and covered with gray fur- 
furaceous scales. ‘The female spadix is slender, four feet 
long, with an elegant panicle, bearing pea-like fruits of a 
bright scarlet color. These remain on the plant several 
months, and as they are ornamental they add considerably 
to the beauty of the plant. Mr. Wendland, of Hanover, 
informs me that he has obtained several crops of perfect 
seeds from his plants by placing the male inflorescence 
upon the female plant when in flower. This Palm is as 
elegant as Geonoma gracilis and as sturdy asa Kentia. It 
deserves to take a prominent place among garden Palms, 


* This is the Hamameiis arborea of Masters (Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1881, 216, f. 38), 
which is referred by Hooker to A. Yaponica. 
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Fig. 45.—Hamamelis Japonica.—See page 256. 


its small size, free habit, elegance, good constitution, being According to Hildebrandt it ultimately forms a tree six 
all in its favor, while in the freedom with which it flowers to eight feet high, and it grows on the mountains of 
and produces seed we have an exceptional character Comoro at an elevation of about 4,000 feet. 

among dwarf Palms. 


Reey. W. Watson. 
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yh LONG and exceptionally trying winter has at last come to 

an end, and has been succeeded by weather which, for 
warmth and brightness, equals anything we usually experience 
here in midsummer. Nearly a fortnight of this excessive 
warmth has produced a change in the garden quite magical 
in its suddenness, for the gloomy appearance worn by every 
tree and shrub and herb a fortnight ago has given place to a 
wealth of healthy green leaves and gay flowers everywhere. 
Never were the orchards of the London market-gardeners so 
heavily laden with flowers. Plums, Cherries, Apples, Pears, 
in fact, all kinds of fruits, have flowered so abundantly, and in 
some cases set so well, that already the prophets have tore- 
told a ruinously heavy harvest of fruits. The orchard is the 
most beautiful part of the garden now, far more beautiful, 
indeed, than any other part ever is. This leads one to again 
call the attention of garden-makers to the value of many of 
these fruit-trees in purely decorative gardening. Where such 
trees as the Almond, double Peach, double Cherry, and sev- 
eral of the Plums and Crabs are used the effect at this time of 
year is charming. But we need not stop at the double-flow- 
ered and rare species of these. There is no more beautiful 
tree than an old Apple heavily laden with its big bunches of 
pink blossoms ; but who ever plants the Apple for the same 
purpose as the Lilac and Laburnum ? 

Daffodils of all kinds and in all sorts of places—on beds, in 
grass, by the side of the lake and in tufts among the collec- 
tions of shrubs—have been very effective; as also have Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Anemones and Ornithogalums. English gar- 
dening has developed very considerably in the direction of 
out-of-door spring flowers. We have almost entirely left the 
ancient practice of attempting to grow flowers only in set beds 
in summer, and allowing the garden to lie undressed for the 
remainder of the year. There is abundant material with 
which, by a little management, a garden may be made inter- 
esting and beautiful from January to December. Bulbs play 
an important part in this as a matter of course, although we 
are by no means limited to them. We had the Spurge Laurels, 
the Witch Hazels, the yellow Jessamine, the beautiful For- 
sythias and many others long before the Primrose and the 
Snowdrop came. These were followed by Magnolias, Brooms, 
Rhododendrons, the Daffodils and such like heralds of spring. 
Now there is a great wealth of flower attractions everywhere, 
Lilacs, more Rhododendrons, the chaste Exochorda, Choisyas 
and Kalmias. Besides these, the out-of-door beds are gay 
with the flowers of A/t//a biflora, a charming plant for carpet- 
ing small beds such as surround specimen shrubs on lawns; 
Muscari, several species, most effective when used like the 
Milla; Irises, Primulas, especially P. Faponica, one of the 
most beautiful of all spring flowers, and as happy in an Eng- 
lish garden as the common Primrose. Species of Tulipa are 
employed for furnishing small beds, and they are, at least, as 
pretty in color-effect as the most brilliant of the common kinds. 
The garden is the most pleasant place in the world at this 
time of year—that is, a well-furnished, nicely arranged garden, 
wherein the birds come to live and sing all day, and the plants 
have some new surprise for us almost every morning. Eter- 
nal spring might not be delightful, but spring after the frost 
and smoke and fog of last winter is most enjoyable. When 
the sun shines long and warm the plants in the houses soon 
wake up and rush into vigorous growth, so that houses vie 
with the garden in the open air in interest at the present time. 

At Kew there are many noteworthy plants in flower, and 
perhaps I cannot do better, this week, than enumerate some of 
the most interesting. 

AMORPHOPHALLUS CAMPANULATUS seems to have excited 
some American horticulturists recently, and it excites most 
people here, too, when in flower, for the fcetid odor of its 
large bell-like inflorescence is most repulsive. There area 
dozen or more flowers of it open in the stoves at Kew, as well 
as plants bearing only the large umbrella-shaped leaves. The 
largest examples have a spathe about nine inches long and a 
foot across, and colored green, mottled with gray, except 
about the mouth, where the color is lurid brown; the large 
misshapen spadix entirely fills the centre of the bell and is 
colored dark brown. 

PHYLLOCACTUS.—This genus of Cactus has atlast found favor 
with some of the leading English horticulturists, and there is 
therefore a prospect of its becoming as popular in gardens as 
it deserves to be. Cacti are neglected because they are not 
known. Many of them lack the qualities essential in a good 
garden-plant, but there are also many which possess them to 
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the fullest extent. Phyllocactus 1s a case in point; no plants 
are more easily grown, none flower more freely, while in size, 
form and richness of the colorof the flowers they are as grand 
as Tree Peonies. At Kew there is a large collection of kinds, 
and many of them are in flower now. There are crimson, 
scarlet, rose, pink, white and cream-yellow varieties, some as 
large as the flower of the Victoria Water Lily, others only a lit- 
tle larger than the Epiphyllums. The French and German ~ 
growers have raised many beautiful kinds of Phyllocactus, but” 
one of the best—namely, J. T. Peacock, which is a giant and of 
the richest colors—was raised in England by the man after 
whom it is named. 

CINERARIA CRUENTA and C, LANATA (AURITA) are charming 
plants in the greenhouse at this time of year. They have all 
the beauty and elegance of the best of the Michaelmas Daisies, 
and they are as easily managed as the common Cinerarias. 
The first-named is the progenitor of all the big-flowered popu- 
lar varieties, which find universal favor, while C. /anatfa,.so 
far as I know, has never altered in character since it was first 
introduced from the Canary Islands, nearly a hundred years 
ago. Its flowers are each about as large as a shilling, white, 
with mauve tips, and they are very fragrant. I recommend 
these two plants to every one interested in beautiful-flowered 
plants for the cool greenhouse. 

ARISTOLOCHIA GOLDIEANA is again in bloom. It is a most 
extraordinary plant, the size and form of the flower being quite 
sensational. It would be easy for a man to hide his head com- 
pletely in the upper part of the flower, which, in shape, resem- 
bles an old-fashioned Dutchman’s pipe. As in the case of 
many other gigantic and wonderful plants this Aristolochia is 
a native of tropical Africa, where, in the region of Old Calabar, 
it was first discovered and sent to England by a missionary 
some twenty years ago. 

ROSA SIMPLICIFOLIA has apparently become quite established 
in a cool sunny greenhouse here, where there are two large 
bushes of it in the most perfect health and flowering freely. 
Although never likely to become a popular garden plant, yet 
it is a most interesting Rose, the character of its stems, its 
monophyllous leaves, suggesting some species of Berberis 
rather than a Rose, and its small, deep yellow flowers being 
altogether exceptional among Roses. Probably the hybridist 
may be able to make something of it, for in habit itis a per- 
fect garden plant, and its leaves are elegant and pretty in color, 
being a glaucous, almost silvery green. 

SOLANUM WENDLANDII.—This plant is now magnificent. It 
is certainly one of the very finest of large stove climbers, its 
habit being to branch freely, and on the end of every branch 
there is produced, in spring, a large cymose raceme of rich 
lavender-blue flowers. It appears to prefer a Sunny, moist, 
tropical house where, if possible, it should be planted in a bed 
of rich soil. It will continue to flower all summer. 

STREPTOCARPUS.—These plants have sprung into popularity 
with a bound, a result largely due to the foresight and skill of 
Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, who have taken them in hand and 
crossed and recrossed ail the best of the varieties originated at 
Kew. This year the seedlings at Chelsea are a great advance 
on anything previously seen, some of the flowers almost 
equaling Gloxinias in size and colors, while the foliage is 
much more convenient than it was in the first hybrids raised. 
There can be no question now of the merits of this Cape 
genus of Gesneracee. The progress already made with them 
is remarkable, and if Mr. Heal, Messrs. Veitch’s clever hy- 
bridizer, can go on improving them at the present rate, we 
may soon see Streptocarpus rivaling, if not eclipsing, Gloxinia 
ee W. Watson. 
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Cultural Department. 


Notes on Shrubs. 


LOWERING Cherries and the flowering Crab-apples have 

blossomed unusually well in the vicinity of Boston this 

season, the Apples being particularly noticeable for the full- 
ness of their bloom. 

One of thevery earliest of Cherries to blossom was the Chinese 
Prunus tomentosa, the seed of which was received at the Arbo- 
retum from the mountains about Pekin, China. It is a bushy 
little plant, which appears to be at its full size when from six 
to eight feet in height and with fully as great diameter. Its 
earliest blossoms this season began to open about the 2oth of 
April, and at the same time the leaves were well advanced. 
As the flowers are sessile, or nearly so, and are partly’ con- 
cealed by the growing foliage, they are notso g¢raceful or showy 
as those of some other species. Its fruit, however, gives 
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promise of usefulness, as the medium-sized, light red-colored 
cherries which it bears are of quite a pleasant flavor even in 
this wild state. The stone is rather large, but by cultivation 
and selection the size of the cherries could be increased, and 
small-seeded farms adopted and propagated by division. The 
extremely early-flowering habit has usually prevented a large 
crop of the fruit here on account of cold weather and frosts 
which occur at the time; but, otherwise, the plant seems per- 
fectly hardy in a winter like our past one. Last year the plants 
appeared somewhat injured, although the winter was not con- 
sidered nearly so severe and the cold was not so great. Ap- 
paren, the injury then was due to other causes besides cold 
alone. 

There is so much confusion regarding the nomenclature of 
the ornamental Japanese Cherries which have been introduced 
into cultivation that it is almost impossible to know exactly 
what kind or form will be received when ordering from differ- 
ent nurserymen. There are two distinct types of these plants, 
and they appear to pass interchangeably under a dozen diftfer- 
entnames. Both are often considered by botanists as forms 
of the Chinese and Japanese Prunus Pseudo-Cerasus. What- 
ever their origin may have been, they are certainly quite dis- 
tinct trom a horticultural point of view. The earliest-flowering 
of the two opened its first flowers this season in the last days 
of April and first week in May, before any of the leaves ap- 
peared. These flowers are large and semi-double ; the buds, 
or outer petals, are deep pink or red, and the opened flower 
pinkish white within, which soon turns to a distinct rose-color, 
that deepens with the age and fading of the flowers. The 
leaves come out when the blossoms are fading. They are of 
a very dark green color, tomentose above and beneath, the 
pubescence being very dense on the under side. Thuis is the 
plant which, besides many other names, is often sold as Pru- 
nus Watereri. It is the most showy and ornamental of those 
introduced here. 

The other form of these Japanese Cherries does not begin 
to open its blossoms until at least ten days after the first form, 
and when the latter one is in full bloom the blossoms of the 
early one have faded. The flowers of the late one are pure 
pearly white, with rarely the faintest suggestion of pink, but 
there is a variation with the outer petals distinctly rosy- 
colored. As the flowers fade they do not change to the dark 
rosy color of the other. The leaves are light green, and they 
are already large and well developed before the blossoms ap- 
pear. They differ markedly from the other form in being per- 
fectly smooth or glabrous on both surfaces. This form is not 
nearly so floriferous as the early-blooming kind, and, although 
very beautiful, its flowers are much hidden by the foliage. 
Among other names this is often sold as Prunus Sieboldi 
Jjiore aloo pleno, or P. Sieboldi fiore roseo pleno, according as 
the blossoms are pure white or have the outer petals of a pink 
orred color. Itis apparently the Prunus serrulata of Lindley. 

These double-flowering Chinese or Japanese Cherries should 
not be planted with the expectation that they will become 
large trees, for, although they have the single-stemmed tree 
form, they do not attain the height of many of our native 

a s : 
plants which are classed as shrubs GG. Pack 


Arnold Arboretum. 
The Hardiness of Japanese Bamboos. 


HE Bamboos, the noblest of all the grasses, have not only 
the merit of utility, but the growth of many varieties is 
characterized by such grace and distinction that they are 
among the handsomest ornaments of gardens and plantations, 
Lately much attention has been given to some of the Japanese 
varieties, among which may be found widely distinct habits, 
ranging in height from three feet to forty feet, and with foliage 
varying both in breadth and color. In a small state many of 
these varieties are useful, grown in jars, forin-door decoration— 
a use to which they are much put by the Japanese. Florists will 
find these useful additions to their stock of decorative plants, 
as they are not only light and graceful in effect, but they will 
help to break the monotony of the Palms. But their beauty is 
better shown when grown in large masses in the open air; 
where rightly placed, they have capabilities of striking effects 
in the landscape. Bambusa Metake has been long known in 
gardens and is of undoubted hardiness, but there are 
numerous Japanese varieties which are now obtainable, and 
many of them will be of great value if they prove entirely 
hardy. Most of these are said to come from the warmer parts 
of Japan, but I have been much encouraged, in testing a small 
selection of varieties last winter, to believe that many of them 
are hardy in this latitude, and require scarcely any protection. 
The varieties tested were planted early last spring, and, while 
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apparently well established, they made no great vertical 


growth. They were in rather stiff loam, where no stagnant 


water could remain at the roots. They remained during the 
winter without any protection to the stems and with no mulch 
over the roots. Six of the seven varieties exposed passed the 
ordeal safely and are now making vigorous growth. There 
was, however, an apparent difference in their resistance to 
severe weather, but this may have been due to less-matured 
growths. The past winter was not extremely cold, the ther- 
mometer only once dropping to zero, but was a fairly average 
one as to temperature and moisture. They having lived 
through this without the slightest protection, there seems no 
reason to think that they will not pass safely through an ex- 
ceptionally severe winter if the roots are well protected by 
mulching. It might also be well to provide wind-breaks, 
though the foliage of most of the varieties could not probably 
be preserved during an ordinary winter under any protection 
in this climate. Such varieties as B. Ragamowski may be an 
exception in this regard, since they have hard, firm leaves 
which would be retained if protected from scorching. JS. 
Simoni also has persistent foliage. In detail, the varieties tested 
are given in the order of apparent hardiness. 

B. Simoni, leaves quite persistent, and plant untouched. 
B, viridi-glaucescens and B. aurea \ost their leaves, but the 
stems were untouched. #8. Ragumowski had its leaves 
scorched. &. (Arundinaria) guiliot lost its leaves, and _ its 
stems were slightly touched. &. (Phyllostachys) nigra (Ko- 
rochiko of Japan), top killed, but now pushing trom the roots. 
This black-stemmed variety is said to attain a height of thirty 
feet, which would indicate more vigor than it has shown with me. 

B. angulata (variety with knotty joints) was entirely broken 
up, root and branch, by the frost. 2. Castil/oni(Kimmeichiku 
of the Japanese) was grown in the house, but is apparently as 
vigorous as the hardiest ones. Bamboos do not often show 
their distinct characteristics before the second year, and should 
be planted in permanent quarters. They form thickets by 
pushing out horizontal short-jointed stems in every direction. 
These emit roots, and break at every joint, so that a well- 
established plant soon becomes the centre of a large clump. 

Of course, as these plants grow tall, conditions may 
arise which would prevent their being hardy in this latitude. 
For instance, an exceptional winter might cut the top growth 
severely if not matured, but the root-action is so strong that 
there seems little doubt that the damage would be confined to 
the tops even in the worst seasons. 

Elizabeth, N. J. JF. N. Gerard. 


Wild Flowers around St. Louis. 


(pe variety of wild flowers in this immediate section is 

interesting though much smaller than in New England. 
The species are repeated more than in the east, due to the 
sameness of the soil and situations. Phlox pilosa, now in 
flower, is a handsome species, hardly excelled by any other of 
the perennial class in the richness and variety of shades of its 
flowers, which vary from a pinkish purple to a-rosy red, and 
occasionally almost white. It grows usually in tufts from ten 
to fifteen inches high. It transplants better than the other 
species, for, by taking plenty of soil with its roots, it may be 
moved when in full bloom without wilting at all. It will 
thrive in any ordinary garden soil. O-xalis violacea, though 
not very abundant, is common here, and the flower is rich 
pinkish purple or violet-tinged. It is not very lavish in bloom 
ing, and one seldom sees more than two at one time on a 
stem, and I have never noticed more than one stem to a plant. 
It grows in thinly shaded places. The Dwarf Larkspur (De/- 
phinium tricorne) has been in flower here for more than a week. 
It is, I believe, the first of the perennial Larkspurs to bloom. 
Though quite common in thin woodlands it seems to be no- 
where abundant. It seldom grows over a foot high, bearing 
at the summit of its almost naked stem a flat spike of six to 
ten bluish purple or sometimes white flowers, which are a 
little more than an inch wide and alternate on either side of 
the radix of the spike. It bears transplanting well, and when 
in flower is an attractive plant. The spikes are borne on 
ample stems for cutting, and should be useful in making 
bouquets. 

The little white-flowered variety of the Blue-eyed Grass (S7sy- 
vrinchium Bermudianum, var.albidum ?)is common hereinsome 
places. It grows about a foot high, and bears in a cluster near 
the summit several pretty white flowers, with a yellowish cen- 
tre, half an inch wide. Its stems are ample for cutting, and it 
is certainly a plant worth cultivating. 

If there is any one plant that seems to thrive here better 
than the average it is the May Apple or Mandrake (Podophyl- 
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lum peltatum). Wt can be found in almost any thinly shaded 
location that is not wet, and makes a very strong and healthy 
growth. Unlike most plants, it seems to be avoided by cattle 
and other animals, for itis in the pastures and fallow fields 
that it thrives best. In pastures, where the cattle had eaten off 
nearly every green thing, and where hogs had dug overagood 
portion of the ground around them, I have seen large thrifty 
patches of this plant untouched. yee 
There are few of our native perennials more attractive in 
their natural homes than the Spiderwort (Zradescantia Vir- 
ginica), which is quite common here. It is smaller than in 
cultivation, and, though it is a valuable plant in our gardens, it 
seems to lack the charm that it has in the woods. Its rich 
blue petals, golden yellow stamens, and dark green sepals and 
leaves are a pleasing combination of color. The ten to twenty 
flowers which are borne on a stem do not open at once, but 
come in long succession, and prolong the flowering season. 
Cynthia Virginica is also common here, and is just coming 
into ower. It selects the shade in this region, though when 
cultivated in New England it seems to prefer the full sunlight. 
Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo. UR Sah dab 


Succulents for Bedding. 


es certain locations a bed filled with plants of a succulent 
character may be used with good effect, notwithstanding 
the stiff and formal habit of growth common to so many 
plants of this class. But, while of formal appearance, there is 
yet great variety of form to be had in the various genera 
usually considered under this heading, and, by a proper ad- 
mixture of types, a very pleasing result may be attained. 
Among the plants so used are some of the Euphorbias. £, 
Canariensis, E. grandidens, and £. hystrix are all odd-looking 
plants, with leafless, or comparatively leafless, stems that are 
stiffly branched like some of the Cereus. The first two species 
are unarmed, while &. Ays¢r7x is ornamented with long spines. 
It should be remembered, however, that all of the Eupkorbias 
are more or less poisonous, and consequently some care 
should be taken to avoid getting any of the sap from these 
plants into a scratch or sore on the hands. ‘ 

Almost any of the Cereus also may be used with good effect 
in the succulent bed. Moderate-sized specimens of C, gigan- 
teus, C. flagelliformis, C. serpentinus and others are recom- 
mended. The Agaves, of course, should be well represented. 
The familiar A. Americana and its variegated varieties are all 
desirable plants for this purpose, the latter especially so. A. 
jilifera is another good species, and has the advantage of 
being quite a moderate grower. The leaves are six inches to 
one foot in length, and from one to one and a half inches in 
width, gradually tapering to the usual terminal spine; they 
are dark green in color, the edges being gray and more or less 
ornamented with gray threads, from which it receives its 
specific name. <A. schidigera is another handsome species 
and of somewhat similar character to the lastnamed. A. 
appalania is a striking species, and has rather broad leaves of 
bluish green color, edged with brown and terminated with a 
long brown spine. A. orrida is a distinct type with numer- 
ous bright green leaves with gray borders; both the margins 
and tips of the leaves are armed with sharp spines. Several 
varieties of this species have been named and distributed, 
and, in common with the whole family of Agaves, are well 
adapted for out-door use in summer. 

For filling in and carpeting among the larger plants some 
small-growing species are necessary, it being essential to the 
appearance of succulent beds that they be filled moderately 
close; the slow-growing character of most of these plants is 
well known, and for this purpose there is nothing superior to 
the Cotyledons, or Echeverias, as many of them were once 
known. Of the Cotyledons there are several that deserve 
special mention, among them being C. secunda glauca, C. 
Mexicana and C. Peacockii. All ot these are small growers 
and of compact rosulate form, and are therefore among the 
most useful. For variety, C. agavoides, which grows some- 
what like a small Agave, and C. metallica, with leaves of a pe- 
culiar combination of purplish metallic tints, and about six 
inches in length and also in breadth, may be considered, while 
for distinct character and pleasing effect C. orbiculata is one of 
the best. The latter is of moderate growth, and has nearly 
round fleshy leaves that are thickly covered with white fari- 
nose powder. Cotyledon lurida and C. Pachyphytum are also 
interesting species, the latter being formerly known as Pachy- 
phytum bracteosum. ~ 

Kleinia repens is an old plant that may also be used ‘effec- 
tively in the class of bedding referred to. It has thick fleshy 
leaves of a bluish green color, covered witha glaucous bloom, 
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and the plant is of dwarf-branching habit. As an edging some 
of the Houseleeks are useful, the tiny Sempervivum arenot- 
deum, with its web-covered rosettes of leaves, being a pretty 
variety for this purpose, as is also S. calcareum and S., 
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Holmesbure, Pa. 


Points of Merit in Asparagus. 


HERE has been a good deal of discussion as to whether 
this vegetable should be blanched or green, and some, 
claiming that blanched shoots only are really fit to eat, refer for 
proof to the long, tender and delicious shoots served up in 
France, where only blanched Asparagus is used. Others say 
the brown or blanched portion is always tough, woody, and 
flavorless, and only the green portion should be used; that 
we must never cut or break below the surface. We thinka 
little consideration of how the plant grows will disclose the 
cause of this difference of opinion. The young shoots of 
Asparagus expand and elongate very fast at first, but with 
decreasing rapidity. The hardening or development of woody 
fibre commences at the base of the shoot and extends upward, 
slowly at first, but with gradually increasing rapidity until it 
overtakes the elongating point about the time it breaks into 
branches, and the entire shoot becomes hard and inedible. 
An Asparagus-shoot, or bud before it becomes a shoot, is 
woody at the point of juncture with the collar from the first, 
so that if we cut it at the collar when it is ever so small the 
lower part will be woody and tough, and we shall have to cut 
it at a proportionately greater distance from the collar, as the 
shoot elongates, to avoid this woody portion; so that, if we 
plant shallow and cut much below the surface, we shall always 
have woody butts, and to avoid them we cut above ground 
and have green and tender shoots. If, however, we plant 
deeply (or better still, follow the French method and plant 
shallow and thin, during the cutting season banking up over 
the plants with light, friable soil, or other suitable blanching 
material) we may have long, perfectly blanched shoots, but 
far enough from the collar to insure tender blanched aspara- 
gus without woody butts. The secret is, cut your shoots at a 
distance from the roots proportionate to their age.—/Professor 
W. W. Tracy, before the Michigan Horticultural Society. 


Vegetable Garden Notes. 


MATEUR gardeners often wait for what they call a favor- 
able season to transplant vegetables. Aftera hard sum- 
mer rain they hasten to get plants and set them in the muddy 
soil. This is bad practice, as men of experience know. 
Plants should not be set immediately after a heavy rain, while 
the soil is soaking wet, for the packed earth hardens in the 
sun and bales into a dry cake about the roots of the plants. If 
planted just before a rain, they would have taken hold at once. 
But we cannot select a day before the rain with any certainty. 
It is sater always to transplant when the soil is moderately dry. 
Have the plants in a bucket of water, to keep them fresh, 
make holes large enough to contain the roots without crowd- 
ing, let an assistant fill the holes with water, put in the plant, 
then fill the hole with earth, press the soil closely about the 
roots and cover the surface—that is, mulch the plants with 
dry earth. In this way the ground will not bake, and the 
growth of the plants will be unchecked. Tomatoes and Sweet- 
potatoes particularly need this treatment. 

I gathered a beautiful crop of little pickling onions on May 
21st. These were sown in February and are now fully ripe, 
and the ground is free for other crops. Of course, this is 
earlier than they can be had at the north, but I mention it to 
note the fact that even at the north a crop of these little Queen 
Onions can be grown in time to use the ground for late Cab- 
bage, Salsify, Beets or Carrots. Sown at the same time with 
these the Giant Rocca Onion is still growing, and will prob- 
ably keep on growing all summer. For family use we prefer 
the Queen Onion forall purposes. Those grown early will not 
keep, but we can sow them here in September and let them 
remain for use all winter where they grow. At the north this 
Onion will mature a crop if sown early in August. 

We are much pleased with the Parker Earle Strawberry from 
one season’s trial. Hoffinan is still here the earliest good 
berry. Cloud is nearly as early, but is small, soft and worth- 


less. Bubach No. 5 lacks productiveness, but is a fine spring 
sort. Jessie is early, large and good; our market-growers are 


planting it largely. We have a promising number of seedlings 
at the station, but, of course, nothing will be done with any of 
them until tested at other stations. 
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A Grape called Winchell was sent to us this year with the 
statement that it is the same Grape that has been sent out as 
“Green Mountain.” We planted it alongside the Green Moun- 
tain received last year. So far it differs widely in the appear- 
ance of its foliage from the Green Mountain. 

Experiment Station, Raleigh, N. C. W. F. Massey. 

Syringa pubescens, of which a figure was published in these 
columns (vol. i., page 415),is one of those plants which 
improve with age. The large plants in the neighborhood 
of Boston, raised in the Arnold Arboretum from seed sent 
by Dr. Bretschneider from Pekin, have flowered better 
this year than ever before, and have proved that this species 
is one of the most beautiful Lilacs in cultivation. The 
individual flowers are not large, and the clusters are smaller 
than those of the other species; they are produced, how- 
ever, in the greatest profusion, and quite cover the branches. 
The flowers are at first a delicate rose-color, but, before 
fading, become almost white; they are deliciously fragrant. 
Syringa pubescens, which must not be confounded with the 
plant sometimes cultivated in European gardens under that 
name, but which is really the Syrimga villosa of Northern 
China, and probably identical with the Himalayan S. Emodz, 
is perfectly hardy even in our most severe climates, and 
nurserymen will do well for themselves and for the public 
by placing it within reach of all planters of hardy, handsome- 
flowered shrubs. 


An Abundant Rust—The well-known and destructive orange 
rust of the Blackberry (C@oma mittens, Schw.) is very abundant 
this season. Specimens have been received at the station 
from various parts. of the state, and during a recent trip 
through the south it was observed in many places. It is a 
showy rust, and the fungus not infrequently gave a decided 
orange color to the infested areas. This rust is one of those 
that penetrate all portions of the plant and live within the 
tissues from year to year. When new shoots and leaves form, 
it quickly spreads from the old parts and shows itself in count- 
less yellow spores, usually in large blotches upon the under 
side of the leaves. On account of its perennial nature, it is 
difficult to eradicate this pest by spraying, and the best method 
is to remove the diseased plants, roots and all, and burn them. 
As the rust spreads from plant to plant by means of the spores, 
spraying, if done at the right time, would tend to prevent the 


spread of the rust. 
Ny. Experiment Station. Byron D. Halsted. 


Correspondence. 
Bermuda in May. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—It is not surprising that the genial climate of Bermuda 
should attract so many winter visitors from our northern 
states. A sea-voyage of less than three days, and one which 
a fast steamer might easily make within forty-eight hours, 
suffices to bring them to shores that are green the year 
through, and yet to an air so equable that the fervors of the 
summer sun are rarely oppressive or enervating, because the 
heat is so constantly tempered by breezes from the sea. The 
change in the political and social atmosphere is quite as strik- 
ing, for the American citizen will suddenly find himself in a 
loyal English colony where even the negroes—perhaps the 
most active and intelligent specimens of their race to be found 
in all the world—speak with a perfect English accent, 
where fleet or fortress is forever in sight to manifest the im- 
perial power of Britain, and where a large proportion of the 
men one meets on the street wear the uniform of her army or 
navy. 

The great mass of those who flee to Bermuda to escape the 
rigors of winter return in April, so that the impressions one 
receives from a flying visit in late May may be worth record- 
ing. The islands are not at their best until June, it is said, 
and, perhaps, the time is not far away when this will be a 
favorite haunt for the summer tourist from New York, who 
could hardly find elsewhere a week ora fortnight of rest and 
change so perfect and so convenient as that furnished by a 
trip over cool seas to these breezy islands. 

One need not expect any touch of the sublime in the land- 
scapes here, for it would not be possible to crowd many natu- 
ral objects which inspire awe by their vastness or sublimity 
within a long and narrow chain of islands containing alto- 
gether an area of some twenty square miles. But the land, 
what there is of it, is pleasantly diversified in surface, rising 
at one point to an altitude of some 200 feet; and the ever- 
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present sea of itself suffices to insure every wide prospect 
against the charge of being tame or commonplace. One 
charm of the sea, by the way, is its marvelous and inde- 
scribable color, for the water over these coral reefs outrivals 
the azure of the sky in the richness and depth of its blue. 
There are occasional inland views where, in happy valleys, 
the sea is shut out of sight by encircling hills, and here, at 


times, one is reminded of New England, with roads winding 


along Pine-woods with an undergrowth of Ferns. No Pines 
are here, it is true, but the Bermuda Cedar, at a little distance, 
constantly suggests the Pine, and on a nearer view it shows 
so close a relation to our common Red Cedar that there is 
nothing strange or unfamiliar in its presence, although the 
species is confined mainly to these islands. When Juan Bermu- 
dez, nearly 400 years ago, was feeling his way along the treach- 
erous reefs which surround them, he saw the islands covered 
with forests of these trees, which then attained to stately pro- 
portions. These forests have been cut and re-cut since, and 
yet they form the most conspicuous growth upon the island 
to-day ; indeed, the larger proportion of the surface seems 
forest-clad, for wherever the land is left to itself the Cedar 
“comes in.” It would be naturally supposed from the ship- 
loads of onions and potatoes that reach our markets from 
Bermuda in the spring that every rod of the scanty territory 
was under plow or spade, but the visitor’s first surprise, and 
one from which he can hardly recover during a briet sojourn, 
is, that he rarely finds these articles of export growing in large 
fields—indeed, an acre would pass for a considerable planta- 
tion here—but generally in little pockets a rod or so across, where 
the red soil is deep enough to furnish root-room for the plants, 
while all about them the rock is thinly covered or thrusts its 
massive shoulders quite above the ground. 

Next to the forests, clothing the hills which slope toward the 
shore, one who for the first time sails in sight of them through 
the tortuous channel which leads to Hamilton is struck with the 
white houses which nestle in their foliage. These areall built 
of the lfeht friable limestone of the island, which is so soft that 
it can be readily sawed into blocks. Even the reofs are made 
of thin stone plates, and the whole building is whitewashed 
till it glitters. In spite of this shining color the houses have 
no staring or obtrusive effect, but being substantial and low 
they only serve to deepen the color of the green about them, 
making the landscape more cheerful and investing it with a 
more home-like and hunian interest. 

Once on the land, the roads are among the first oDjects to 
invite attention. Very few level acres can be found on the 
islands, but these old highways adjust themselves most gra- 
ciously to the contour of the hills and the curving of the 
shores, winding in and out apparently without purpose or 
direction. But in so small an area there is. little need of rail- 
way directness, and one is glad to lose a little time in travel 
where there is so much of itina day. At every turn there is 
a changing prospect, a new arrangement of sea and shore, of 
cliff and dell, of Lily-fields and Oleander-hedges. Broken 
pieces of the soft stone spread upon the road-bed at once 
pack into a smooth surface over which a wheel delights to 
roll, and its gray tone blends most happily with the prevailing 
colors of the landscape. And then the fences, which gener- 
ally are objects whose ugliness needs some excuse, are here 
a positive ornament. They are walls constructed of the same 
sawed-stone blocks and cement which are used in all the 
island architecture, and they would stand tor a century here, 
where there is no frost to heave them, unless they should 
chance to be crowded over by the roots of some pushing tree. 
They seem to have been built along the roads generations ago 
when slave-labor was abundant, standing everywhere square 
and firm—now as parapets along the brow of some cliff whose 
base is beaten by the sea, and again as retaining walls against 
the face of some cutting—usually bare, gray and honey- 
combed with age, but often draped and garlanded with Mau- 
randya and other vines, or overhung by huge masses of Cactus. 
They are always picturesque, and, like all solid, hoary and 
weather-beaten structures, are agreeably suggestive of an- 
tiquity. These, then, are the leading features of the landscape 
which are permanent: a narrow stretch of land, with a roll- 
ing and often a rugged surface; bold shores surrounded by a 
sea of an unspeakable blue; open fields with scant, coarse grass, 
which leaves them rather brown than green ; forests of Cedar 
with blue-gray foliage; snow-white cottages and a web of 


-roads in a close net-work, uniting with each other at every 


conceivable curve and angle. Over all, hangs a translucent 
atmosphere which dims the distance, mellows the outline of 
objects nearer by, and softens away the glare of every intense 
color. Very beautiful and impressive are the shifting combi- 
nations of these simple elements under such a sky. 
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The efforts of the Bermudians in the past to improve the 
scenery by planting do not seem to have been as successful as 
one could wish. So many treasures for gardens in such a 
climate could be found by searching that one marvels at the 
scanty catalogue of materials used in the most elaborate 
places, and yet the gardens are by no means devoid of in- 
terest or beauty. Just now the most conspicuous of plants is 
the Oleander, which grows and spreads with such persistence 
that many of the islanders count ita nuisance. To a stranger, 
howeyer, there are few more attractive objects than the great 
mass which ultimately forms from a single parent stem in 
rich soil. These are often twenty feet high, with branches 
arching to the ground in a circle whose diameter more than 
equals the height—green mounds starred all over with bright 
flowers which range from pure white through shades of pink 
to almost crimson in some cases. All that is needed to start 
an Oleander-hedge is to place a row of cuttings in the ground, 
and one often sees a broad belt of these plants extending en- 
tirely around the boundary of some estate. The Chinese 
Hibiscus is, perhaps, next to the Oleander in abundance, and 
it seems equally luxuriant. In many places these plants are 
sheared into formal hedges, and the great lowers open on the 
smooth face of this verdurous wall as freely as on the plants 
which are left to develop into fair-sized trees. Tecoma Capen- 
sis is another plant which is largely used in hedges, and, just 
now, it is brilliant with orange-colored flowers, while Z. sfazs, 
one of the most beautiful of yellow flowering shrubs or small 
trees, is at the height of its bloom. The Tamarisk, here as 
elsewhere, shows its sturdiness against the salt-laden gales of 
the sea-coast, and has been planted very largely and with good 
judgment in exposed places on the shore. The gorgeous 
blooms of Poinciana regia had not yet appeared, but its rela- 
tive, P. pulcherrima, was growing and blooming everywhere. 
Occasionally fine masses of Bamboo are seen, and these, with 
the native Palmetto (Sebal Blackburniana), the ever-present 
Banana, and some of the hardier Palms, are the most 
distinctly tropical features of the scenery, although the 
Poinsettias, Pomegranates, Bignonias (especially A penta- 
piylla, known here as the White Cedar), the so-called Sand- 
plant, Zrythrina speciosa, with brilliant scarlet flowers. on 
bare branches, and large specimens of the India Rubber- 
tree wear a strange look to northern eyes. Of course, 
this is not meant to serve as a complete list of the garden 
plants of the island, but only to recall those which were 
sufficiently conspicuous at this season to impress a casual 
visitor. Space would fail to mention the striking individual 
plants, like the two fine ‘“Gru-Gru” Palms (Astrocaryum 
aureum) at Mount Langton, but Roses ought not to be omitted, 
for, although our hardier kinds do not flourish here, those with 
some blood of the Teas or other tender strains, like Lamarque, 
for example, were bearing fine flowersin profusion. In the 
Governor’s grounds a superb specimen of Rosa bracteata 
showed that the soil and climate were well adapted to this 
beautiful species. 

How readily some plants will become naturalized when they 
find favorable conditions is shown by the case of one of the 
Jessamines (7. gracile) which was brought to the islands 
in 1840. It soon escaped from cultivation, and now it is clam- 
bering over the rocks and making an almost impenetrable 
tangle in the woods of a broken region near the famous Wal- 
singham tract. Itis a delightful vine with glossy and fragrant 
white flowers, and it seems strange that more general use has 
not been made orit. It would make a charming addition to 
the landscape if aliowed to clamber over the walls along the 
highways. Occasionally one sees a European Elder, which 
grows here with great vigor, and is always a beautiful tree. 
The islanders seem to have caught the European habit of set- 
ting it close to the sides of their houses, and it shows to great 
advantage against their walls. This masking of the house- 
foundations with shrubbery, however, is no more generally 
practiced than it is in the United States, but these stone houses 
would seem to offer excellent opportunities for making such 
connections with the earth. By one cottage along the road 
which winds about the north shore stands a pair of Agaves 
close to the front wall, one on either side of the entrance of a 
narrow loggia, and the sharp stiff leaves against the white stone 
produce an effect that no one who drives by them will forget. 

Ali the world knows how extensively the bulbs of the great 
Easter Lily are cultivated here, and the more beautiful old 
Ascension Lily, Z. candidum, flourishes equally well, while 
Hippeastrums (Amaryllis) and Freesias grow like weeds. At 
many seasons the fields are brighter than the gardens, but 
Bermuda is a land of flowers at all times. Our northern states 
in late May are so attractive that one hesitates about leaving 
them even for a short absence. But whena few hours can land 
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us amid the vegetation of the tropics, undera new sky and en- 
circled by a strange sea, the change will prove a pleasing one, 
and the return will bring a keener appreciation of the rare 
loveliness of our northern spring. ; 
New York. is 


Dionzea muscipula as a Window-plant. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—One of your correspondents has recently written of the 
Rattlesnake Plantain as a window-plant, and perhaps some ex- 
perience with the little Venus’ Fly-trap (Dion@a muscipula), 
also as a window-plant, may prove of interest. Early last 
March five melancholy little plants were given to me bya 
friend to whom they had been sent from their native haunt 
near Wilmington, North Carolina. I planted them in a deep 
pot, which I set ina dish of water in a sunny window. They 
drooped fora while, but soon became acclimated, and began 
to send up fresh leaves and long straggling flower-stalks amid 
a flourishing crop of grass and Chickweed. Beyond giving 
them plenty of water, little attention has been paid to them, 
and now my Dionzas are in fine condition, blooming well and 
exercising their insect-catching propensities to the best of 
their ability. It was hard to understand how the apparently 
thin, delicate, little leaves could catch flies nearly as large as 
themselves, but they certainly do hold them with a murderous 
grasp. Once I tried to help the plants, and after some trouble 
caught an unusually large fly, and with a pair of forceps held the 
tempting morsel between the two valves of a leaf: They very 
promptly closed on the poor fly, whostruggled in vain to escape. 
Since then my plants have been a daily source of interest, 
though I let them pursue their insectivorous habits without 
further help from me. Their leaves are mostly over three 
inches long, including the curious blade-like stem ; the flower- 
stalks are eight to ten inches tall, and bear at the apex a small 
cluster of buds and flowers. The latter are about an inch 
across when fully expanded, the five white petals almost 
transparent and very delicately veined, and the fifteen fluffy 
little anthers are light yellow on slender white filaments. 

It is a pretty little plant, and certainly a most original and 
al ing one’ to watch. 
Aas. aoe Anna Murray Vail. 


Recent Publications. 


The New Potato Culture, by Elbert S. Carman. 
Publishing Company, New York. 

For a dozen years or more Mr. Carman has been making 
experiments in hybridizing and cultivating potatoes, and in 
this volume he has collected what he considers the most im- 
portant results which seem to be demonstrated by his tests. 
What he claims primarily is, that potatoes should be planted 
in a trench—say ten inches deep and as many wide. So far as 
can be gathered from a rather diffuse explanation of the 
method, the practice advocated is to loosen the bottom of this 
trench, fill in some five inches of soil, and on this mellow bed 
to drop the seed-pieces, say a foot apart, and then fill in the 
remainder of the soil and give level culture. It.is claimed 
that the trenches conserve moisture, which is essential to a 
good crop. The deep planting also encourages the formation 
of tubers in two or three planes or tiers, one over the other, so 
as practically to increase the area of the field by growing one 
crop above another. The plan also offers some convenience 
for the application of fertilizers. No doubt, in some soils the 
trench system would pay well, although it may be questioned 
whether any revolution in the general method of cultivating 
the potato is at hand, as the title of this book would seem to 
indicate. 

Many interesting trials with various so-called chemical fer- 
tilizers are here recorded—trials made to ascertain the proper 
proportion of the various elements of plant-food, and the best 
time and place for their application. All such experiments 
are indecisive, on account of the small area occupied in the 
test, the varying conditions of different seasons, and the short 
time during which they have been conducted. Still they 
afford valuable hints to the thoughtful cultivator, and they 
ought to encourage additional experiments on a larger scale 
in many different soils and climates. Many instructive direc- 
tions for producing new seedling varieties are given, as well 
as for the preservation of potatoes during winter, the amount 
of “seed” to be used, for improving varieties, for mulching, 
and so on. ; 3 

The book lacks methodical and systematic arrangement, but 
a very complete index goes far toward correcting this fault, 
and Mr. Carman’s careful and long-continued studies deserve 
grateful recognition. 
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Notes. 


It is claimed that Castor-beans grown in California average 
three times the size of those grown in the east. 


The Rhododendrons in the Central Park have never been 
finer than this year. They were at their best about the 25th of 
May, when the glen at the north end of the Park was a beautiful 
sight. 

A Washington correspondent writes of the beauty of some 
fine specimens of Cladrastis lutea, or Yellow-wood trees, in 
the Capitol Park. They have a symmetrical form, with clean 
bark, smooth twigs and rich green foliage, and are now in full 
bloom, bearing graceful racemes of snowy pea-shaped blos- 
soms, which have a delicate perfume. 


4 
The Horticultural Society at Elizabeth, New Jersey, recently 
offered a package of China Aster seeds to any girl or boy who 
would apply for them and agree to grow and enter them for 
competition at the exhibition to be given in September. Over 
500 packages have been distributed. This incident contains a 
practical suggestion for individuals and societies. 


A long-continued blooming season is certainly a great rec- 
ommendation for any plant used to ornament public parks. 
None is more remarkable in this respect than the Moss-pink. 
Early in April its flowers began to unfold in the Central Park ; 
by the 2oth of the month they were in full bloom, and on the 
25th of May the wide mats they form had not yet wholly lost 
their rosy color. 


A new species of Lilac, discovered in Thibet and western 
China by Prince Henry of Orleans and his companion, Mon- 
sieur Bonvalot, is described by Bureau and Franchet under 
the name of Syringa tomentilla. Its affinities are with Syringa 
pubescens, from which it differs in its longer and narrower 
leaves, pubescent especially on the lower surface, and by the 
nearly entire calyx. 


The most conspicuous blossoms in the Central Park, after 
the Forsythias, the Lilacs, the Wistarias, the Judas-trees and 
the Dogwoods had had their day, were those of the many 
species of Spirgea which, in every direction, spread their close 
white clusters. Fortunately the park authorities do not think 
it needful to “trim” shrubs like these, and the wisdom of 
leaving them to their own graceful inclinations must have 
been apparent to every one who noticed how beautifully their 
long branches drooped toward the grass, uniting the verdure 
of the ground with that of the shrubberies above. 


According to the Brick, Tile and Potteries Fournal success- 
ful experiments have been made at the Technological Insti- 
tute, in Charlottenburg, Prussia, with regard to the use of 
sawdust as a building material. Mixed with certain refuse 
mineral products the sawdust is compressed into excellent 
bricks, which are very light, are impervious to moisture, and 
are uninflammable even when brought into direct contact 
with flame. The same journal says that a French writer 
recommends the use of sawdust instead of hair for mixing 
with mortar, the special combination named being two parts 
of lime, five of sand, one of cement and two of sawdust. 


A correspondent writes from Manchester, Massachusetts, 
for information as to the best methods of protecting apples 
against various insects, Different remedies are needed for 
different attacks, but just now itis good general practice to 
spray the trees with the Bordeaux Mixture, containing in addi- 
tion Paris Green at the rate of one pound to 200 gallons of the 
mixture. This will prove useful against the Apple-scab as 
well as against insects. Bulletin Number 13, just published by 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College Experiment Station, 
contains an admirable summary of practical directions for the 
preparation and use of remedies against insects and fungi in- 
jurious to fruit. 


A circular recently issued by the Forestry Commission of 
New Hampshire might well be imitated by similar bodies in 
other states. It invites the people to give facts and sugges- 
tions regarding fires in the forest; to note the places in moun- 
tain regions where new roads and paths are needed ; to record 
the effects of denudation on the volume of water in the rivers 
and streams; to point out views of unusual beauty or natural 
objects of scientific or picturesque interest, access to which 
has not yet been rendered easy ; and to report upon the value 
of timber-lands as investments, as well as upon any new or 
unusual uses to which timber or other forest-products are 
being put by manufacturers. If the people of the state gener- 
ally respond to these invitations, a mass of very interesting 
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and ultimately. beneficial information will unquestionably be 
collected. a 


In his ‘‘Common-Place Book” Southey quotes from Pierre 
Huet, a French critic of the seventeenth century, a passage 
which proves that the garden roller was not then, out ot Eug- 
land at least, a familiar implement. Writing of the garden of 
Lord Paulet, at Hinton, St. George’s, Huet says: ‘“‘It is very 
different from the common style of English gardens. These 
are usually walks of sand, made perfectly level by rolling them 
with a stone cylinder, through the axis of which a lever of 
iron is passed whose ends, being brought forward and united 
together in form of a triangle, serve to move it backwards 
or forwards, and between the walks are smooth grass-plots, 
covered with the greenest turf, without any other ornament.” 
The garden of Lord Paulet, we are then told, ‘‘is a meadow 
divided into several compartments of brick-work which are 
filled with flowers.” 


A writer in the Sz, of this city, recently remarked, that in 
spite of the attitude taken by certain prominent men toward 
the multiplication of railroads in the Adirondacks, “the feel- 
ing against them is intense and almost warlike in the hearts 
of thousands who have seen the woods: before and since rail- 
road building began there. ‘In 1884,’ said one New Yorker, 
‘T entered the woods below Malone, and fished and hunted 
through a great reach of as absolutely wild forest as I ever 
saw. Fish and deer were plenty, and wild nature was luxuri- 
ant. Three years later I went there again. The whole area 
where I had hunted before was waste and bare—all burned 
over and desolate. A great sand desert was one feature of 
the country, and the rest was a litter of blackened stumps. 
Miles of the forest had been irrevocably destroyed, for not 
even time can replace the original woods. That was what 
followed the building of one little railroad in the Adirondacks.’” 


No single plant does more to ornament the Central Park 
than the Wistaria. On the many arbors and shelters over 
which it is trained its spring display of blossoms is enchanting, 
while after these have fallen its thick, yet graceful, foliage 
forms an impenetrable canopy of shade without producing too 
heavy an effect. But if less useful, it is perhaps still more 
beautiful where it has been planted close to isolated trees and 
allowed to twine itself among their branches. When the tree 
is a conifer the contrast of its stiff and dusky green with the 
paler green and the lilac blossoms of the creeper is perhaps a 
little too pronounced. But on deciduous trees the Wistaria 
often combines with its support in a manner as harmonious 
as itis striking. A most beautiful instance of such a combina- 
tion could be observed a week or two ago on the East Drive, 
near the Seventy-second Street entrance, where a Linden 
of moderate size and symmetrical growth was completely 
covered with Wistaria, yet so loosely draped that its develop- 
ment had not been hindered and the character of its own leaf- 
age could still be seen. From its lowest branches to its 
topmost twigs it was thickly hung with the fragrant lilac clus- 
ters, so that it wore the aspect of a gigantic bouquet composed 
of flowers and of two kinds of foliage; and this aspect it pre- 
served for many consecutive days. In another part of the 
park the same plant displayed itself in a different, but almost 
equally charming, way. Here an arbor runs at right angles to 
the drive, opening directly upon it between closely flanking 
trees and shrubs. The Wistaria that had been planted to cover 
this arbor had spread over the trees as well, so that one saw 
an archway, apparently composed entirely of flowers, sup- 
ported by masses of green, over which the blossoms were 
more loosely spread. 
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Railroads in the Adirondacks. 


HE failure of the last Legislature of this state to pro- 
vide for a forest-reservation in the Adirondack region 
has been followed by an energetic effort on the part of sev- 
eral railroads to build lines across the entire region. The 
sudden interest which has been aroused in the question of 
forest-preservation by the efforts of these railway com- 
panies to secure the right of way across the lands which 
now belong to the state is somewhat surprising, in view 
of the fact that so little effective work has been done hith- 
erto toward protecting these woods from other encroach- 
ments of this sort. Ifthe proposal to set aside a portion 
of these elevated forest-lands for public use had been a 
novel one and there had been no time to arouse popular 
interest in the necessity of such a step, we might infer that 
the great organs of public opinion in the state had just 
awakened to the fact that there was such a forest and that 
it was in danger. But the truth is, that it is now twenty 
years ago since a commission was appointed, with the 
Hon. Horatio Seymour at its head, who were directed 
to ‘“‘inquire into the expediency of providing for vesting 
in the state the title to the timbered region lying within 
seven counties designated, and converting the same into a 
public park.” Even then it was reported by these com- 
missioners that the land of this vast region, once owned 
by the state, had been largely conveyed away to pur- 
chasers who had bought it for timber and bark, excepting 
a tract of a quarter of a million of acres which had been 
transferred at the price of five cents an acre to the Sacketts 
Harbor and Saratoga Railroad Company. It was stated, 
too, that the small fraction of the territory still held by the 
commonwealth was in detached parcels, amounting in all 
to less than 40,000 acres. 
At that early day much of the land feed been stripped of 
its timber and had been abandoned by the owners after 
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this had been removed, because it was not worth to them 
even the taxes due on wild land. In this way great tracts 
were sold for arrears in taxes and left in the possession of 
the state as not worth these claims until the lands lying 
under such condemnation had again been covered with 
timber enough to make them desirable when they were 
again bought from the state, to be again abandoned when 
stripped of everything valuable upon them. Of course 
this process has been continued ever since. The magnifi- 
cent Hemlock forest has fallen before the demands of the 
tanneries along the eastern, southern and western borders 
of the wilderness, and the timber, after the bark was 
stripped from it, has been left to perish. Where the lum- 
ber has been cut away the remaining wood has been con- 
sumed in charcoal kilns or worked up into paper pulp or 
destroyed by fire. 

Railroads have already done their share toward helping 
on this desolation. The forests along parts of the Chateau- 
guay Railroad have been transformed into a literal waste. 
The destruction has been absolute and utter; the very 
stumps have been burned out, together with the humus 
which had accumulated from a forest-deposit of thousands 
of years, until no green thing has escaped, and there is no 
hope of future growth to cover the scorched ground and 
fire-cracked rocks. Not only does such a road furnish an 
opportunity for the speedy carrying away of all marketa- 
ble lumber, but it makes profitable the conversion of all 
the remaining wood into charcoal, so that every particle 
of verdure within reach is obliterated. This is a universal 
law, for what is true of the desolation along this Chateau- 
guay road is true, and worse, if possible, along the other 
railroads which have penetrated the forest. All this ruin 
has been going on for years, and the people of the state 
have taken no effective measures to arrest it. Perhaps the 
present torrent of discussion means that all the work 
which the friends of the woods have been doing for years 
in the way of protesting and educating the people to an 
appreciation of their value has at last begun to bear fruit, 
and if so, this must be counted one of the few encouraging 
signs of progress toward a proper treatment of our natural 
resources. 

It is true that the Reservation Act passed some years 
ago gave fair promise of greater security to the woods, 
but, somehow, the commission appointed under it failed 
to inspire the public with confidence, and although it 
is claimed that they have done much to prevent tres- 
passing on the state land, the people’s park seems as far 
away from accomplishment as it was when they were ap- 
pointed. The last activity of the commission, however, 
has borne some fruit. They have taken steps to prevent a 
railroad from crossing the lands already in possession of 
the state, and in the conflict which has followed the Attor- 
ney-General has given an opinion which, if sustained, will 
prevent the building of any line over the state lands in the 
Adirondacks without special legislative enactment. If this 
opinion is sound law, it follows that the other railroads 
which are now built on state lands must be driven out as 
trespassers. Even this, however, may not prevent the con- 
summation of the most ambitious of these new schemes, 
for it is asserted that a railroad can be built across the 
forest for its entire width and keep on private property all 
the way. 

Of course, the success of this plan would be a public 
calamity. We are aware that the projector of this road 
is himself a large forest-owner, and we have no reason 
to question the sincerity of his intention to hold this vast 
property in forest forever. But, even if it is admitted that 
this would be possible during his life-time, it must not be for- 
gotten that the permanent preservation of a forest can never 
be assured until it is under the control of an undying owner. 
All experience has proved that forests are never safe so long 
as they are held by private owners. The time must soon 
come in their history when they are transferred to alien hands 
and when it will become the absolute duty of some one 
who has them in charge to realize the greatest immediate 
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money return which it is possible for them to yield. The 
forest, then, is doomed to fall ; and when that crisis comes to 
this particular forest, the railroad which pierces it through 
will make its destruction easy, certainand complete. There 
is no permanent safety for the Adirondacks until it is 
owned in fee-simple by the state, and even then it will 
never be free from attack until the people of the state have 
been educated to realize its paramount public value. 

Of course we appreciate the truth that there should 
be a steady income from a permanent forest; that such 
a utilization of its products will not depreciate the value of 
the forest as a reservation ; that, indeed, the forest will be 
safer for yielding an income, and that to yield an income 
there must be facilities for removing timber. But it is 
quite possible to accomplish this by a system of narrow- 
gauge gravity roads through the tract, together with timber 
slides and such other appliances as lumbermen of the pres- 
ent day are familiar with. Even if one or more first-class 
railways through the woods would make such transporta- 
tion easier and cheaper, their simple presence would de- 
stroy the essential value of the Adirondacks as a resort for 
rest and recreation. The fundamental charm of this region 
is its remoteness from the great lines of travel and disturb- 
ing human activities. Ifthe woods were crossed and re- 
crossed with railroads, settlements would spring up at 
their intersection, the deer would be frightened from their 
ranges, the fish in the streams and lakes would be caught 
for city markets, and the wildness would be chased 
away with the game. The place would still have attrac- 
tions, but it would no longer be a wilderness. It would 
be a commonplace collection of mountains and woods and 
lakes, with the ordinary conditions of work-day life for- 
ever in sight. The strangeness and romance would all 
vanish, and with them the temptation to tent-life in the 
presence of untamed nature. It will be hard enough, even 
under the most favorable auspices, to save the woods with 
all their suggestions of remoteness and separation from the 
ordinary conditions of life, but it will be absolutely im- 
possible to do so if railroads are allowed to penetrate them. 


A Fountain at Potsdam. 


“pale picture on page 271 shows part of the facade of one of 

the minor palaces at Potsdam, near Berlin, and the foun- 
tain which its windows overlook. The composition is a charm- 
ing one in the rather severe classic style which was in favor 
toward the end of the last century. Although at first sight it 
may seem odd that the basin of the fountain has a balustrade 
on one side only, a good reason for this can easily be divined. 
A balustrade was needed on the side next the house to con- 
nect the fountain with the steps, and, by means of these, with 
the main architectural motive, and to give it dignity when 
seen from the house. But had it been continued on the fur- 
ther side it would have formed a sharp line against the vege- 
tation beyond, whereas now the eye must pass to this without 
hindrance, and the little sheet of water must seem to blend 
naturally with its surroundings. Animals spurting water from 
their mouths are not often agreeable objects, and we may 
possibly wish that these lions might be replaced by figures of 
another sort. Still, they have a stately air, befitting the char- 
acter of the architectural scheme as a whole, and their de- 
scending lines of water contrast well with the great ascending 
shaft in the centre. The alternating figures and urns on the 
balustrades are entirely happy features, and, of course, the 
little pavilions are admirably designed to repeat and support 
the ‘‘motive” of the palace front. 

But we wish particularly to call attention to the wayin which 
the whole composition gains by the presence of the thick 
masses of foliage. As we look from the point where the pho- 
tograph was talcen they form a delightful background for the 
fountain, and at the same time frame the palace, concealing its 
extent, and thus giving the imagination a chance to act. And 
in the view of the fountain from the palace they must be 
equally effective, revealing more or less of it as the spectator 
changes his standpoint, be it ever so slightly. If we fancy 
these masses of foliage pushed back so as to reveal the whole 
facade and to give a free sight of the whole fountain from its 
windows, how greatly the scene loses in both dignity and 
poetry! Nor would it be so beautiful were the shrubberies 
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less dense, allowing the eye to pass between the trunks of the — 
trees. Just this mass of vegetation, solid below and more 
broken and graceful above, was needed to give its full effect to 
the architectural group. 


California Plants for California Gardens. 


Ce time or other the thought that the proper plants to 

grow in any given place are those native to it, may 
perhaps spread until it finally reaches popular acceptances. 
Heretofore it has been the custom in most places to fill the 
garden with exotics—in fact, anything not indigenous to the 
locality has always been considered the correct thing ‘to 
give space to and to grow, if possible. The more care and 
labor required to make such plants succeed, the nearer right 
has been thought the choice made. But this is a mistake. 
The proper plants for California gardens are California plants. 
Have we any lack of attractive things? Look at the foot-hills! 
Behold the sandy fields by the seaside and the sheets of gold, 
of pale yellow and blues and most lovely harmonious grays 
that cover them over. Is anything more brilliant ever seen in 
gayest garden or park-border elsewhere ? 

What we need to do is simply to bring together the splendid 
collection nature offers us, and that is now so widely scattered 
over the state. These things she has planted where they are 
likeliest to succeed, in stony and sandy soils upon which the 
grasses and civilized weeds that love rank feed are not 
disposed to intrude and choke them out. We cannot bring 
these all into one garden, but we may into any one,town or 
county. / 

Each garden could show a different group. The annuals I 
would place in the wide, depressed gutters at street-sides, but 
the bulbous plants and more striking perennials in the borders 
against and around the house. The shade-lovers, that is to 
say, the Violets, Trilliums, the Actza, the Thalictrum, the 
Anemone, the Trientalis, and all such modest things in size 
and dress, not to forget the Ferns, would find room out of the 
sun’s way on the house’s north side. 

If need ‘be, the town trustees could furnish the seed for the 
gutter plantation, and the town marshal could vary his usual 
round of duties by filling a gardener’s place for a while. 

The true California flower season lasts from March to mid-+ 
June, inclusive, though afterward here and there a bright spot 
lingers where some perennial, possessed of deep-feeding 
roots and a longer or later lowering period, has established 
itself. These are candidates for the garden I have in mind as 
its fixed features. 

The practice of irrigating garden-ground in summer should 
be abandoned, because unhealthy, as ali confess it to be. 
Our new scheme for the garden makes this shelving of the 
hose not only a possibility but a desirability, as the plants we 
are about to adopt know only a continuous dry summer, and, 
furthermore, have learned by long practice where to find all 
the water they need. 

It is to be hoped Senator Stanford will bring together, within 
the ample grounds of the University at Palo Alto, the entire 
flora of California, so that we may all see just what may be. 
done in the way of furnishing well a series of gardens with 
native plants only. 


[These notes are taken from an article in the Pacific 
Rural Press, and we reproduce them because they present 
a truth of more than local application. Of course we would 
not confine the selection of garden-plants in a given region 
entirely to those that are native there, but the first qualifi- 
cation of a beautiful plant is health and vigor, and when na- 
tive plants are selected, we aresure, to begin with, that they 
are adapted to the climate. No one will exclude exotic 
plants that will thrive, and our own gardens in the spring 
would sadly miss the Snowdrops, Tulips and Daffodils, 
the Peonies, Irises and Poppies, which have come to 
us from distant countries. Nevertheless, it is true that 
American plants are too rarely seen in American gardens. 
This is not only true of our shrubs and small trees, which 
are among the most beautiful to be found in the world, but 
it is true of herbaceous plants, which can be procured in 
almost endless variety. It may be added, for the benefit of 
those who are anxious to decorate their gardens with plants 
that are rare, that our own Trilliums, Uvularias, Sanguina- 
rias, Erythroniums and many others would be much more 
strange to the eyes of the ordinary visitor than the exotic 
garden-plants, which everybody cultivates.—Ep. | 
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Recent Botanical Discoveries in China and 
Eastern Burma.—VII. 


Davin1a.—I have previously said something about this re- 
markable tree, but as we have since received at Kew abun- 
dant specimens of it collected by Dr. A. Henry, with further 
information respecting the tree and its home in the west of 
China, it may not be thought superfluous to devote another 
paragraph to it, especially as it would probably prove hardy 
in the northern United States and in the United Kingdom—at 
all events, in the wilder parts. Like the Chinese Tulip-tree, it 
would seem to have become exceedingly rare, for Dr. Henry 
met with only one specimen of it during his long journeyings in 
Hupeh and Szechuen. As already related, the Abbé David first 
discovered it, now some twenty-one years ago, in the district of 
Moupine, eastern Chinese Tibet. This locality is about seven 
days’ march west of Chingtu, the capital of Szechuen, and David 
spent nine months there, with most valuable results to science. 
The principal mountain range rises to an altitude exceeding 
16,000 feet, and David succeeded in scaling the summit. He 
was located at an altitude of about 7,000 feet, and to reach this 
place had to cross a ridge about 10,000 feet high. The main 
ridge he found beautifully wooded up to 11,500 feet, with 
charming flowery meadows above, and no permanent snow. 
Davidia grew on the skirt of the forest, at an elevation of 
6,500 feet, associated with a large Cerasus, bearing small red 
fruit, with a gigantic Corylus, with a corky barked Quercus, 
and with various Laurels and Figs. Judging from this de- 
scription of the vegetation one would not expect it to be hardy 
except in the most climatically favored parts of the United 
Kingdom ; but Dr. Henry, who is at present in England, is of 
Opinion that it is hardy enough to flourish generally in our 
climate. Henry found it near south Wushan at about the 
same elevation that it grows in Tibet, and I am indebted to his 
kindness for the following particulars of his rediscovery of 
this remarkable tree: 

“As one ascends the Yangize, in that part of its course 
known as the ‘rapids and gorges,’ one comes to the little 
village of Psishih, which lies on the right bank, and marks the 
political division of the Szechuen and Hupelh provinces. 
Southward from the river the boundary line is a tremendously 
‘deep ravine, through which rushes a stream to join the 
Yangtze. One cannot get up this ravine, so narrow it is, and 
so full of cataracts, with wonderfully grand walls of almost per- 
pendicular reck rising on either side to a height of 3,000 or 
4,000 feet! While on my botanical trip of 1888 I staid for 
some days close to the head of the deep part of the ravine, 
inland a few miles from the river, in the cottage of an old 
Roman Catholic lady, named Mrs. Huang. There the ravine 
widens into a valley, skirted by a high and precipitous moun- 
tain range on the eastern side, on the western side by an ex- 
tended flattish country. A few miles higher the western moun- 
tain range curves round to the east, and in this curve, some 
three or four miles in area, where the streamlet rises, is a bit 
of ‘old wood,’ as the Chinese term it, or ‘virgin forest,’ as 
we should call it, walled in on three sides by cliffs. Near the 
forest, in the midst of a few trees which evidently formed part 
of the ‘old wood’ before the farmer had encroached, we 
came, on May 8th, in view of a striking tree, all green and 
white in alternate patches, like some curious arrangement in 
checks. This was a specimen of the Davidia involucrata, the 
only one I or my coolies saw during a six months’ trip over 
hundreds of miles of wild country. The tree was, on this day, 
in full bloom, and was between twenty and thirty feet high. 
We were immediately told two or three names for it by local 
natives, but nobody really seemed to know anything about it, 
except that it was very rare, growing all alone, without a rival, 
in what had been a part of the ancient forest.” 

Later in the season, Dr. Henry sent his coolies into the same 
country again and they obtained fruit, but, unfortunately, not 
perfect seed. I believe seed was sent to France by the Abbé 
David, for the late Professor Decaisne, writing to Sir Joseph 
Hooker in 1871, said, ‘“I have been informed that the Davidia 
is in cultivation in the nursery of André Leroy, at Angers.” 
However that may have been, I can find no record of its hav- 
ing been raised. That it, of itself, is almost worth a journey 
to its home the figures we have of it bear sufficient testimony. 
The foliage and young wood, in the absence of flowers or 
fruit, would pass for a Lime; but when in flower, as stated by 
Dr. Henry, the tree must present a very striking appearance. 
The two large bracts enclosing each bead of flowers are pure 
white, and the numerous anthers are red. Each inflorescence 
or head of flowers consists of a large number of stamens 
seated on a club-shaped receptacle, without any trace of calyx 
or corolla, and usually one female or hermaphrodite flower 
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obliquely situated in the midst of the stamens. Sometimes 
this flower has five imperfect stamens springing from the neck 
of the pistil and alternating with as many minute calyx-lobes; 
sometimes the stamens are wholly wanting ; sometimes the 
inflorescence contains no female flower. The fruit or seed- 
vessel is woody and contains three or more cells with a soli- 
tary seed. 

The botanical affinity of Davidia is with Nyssa (Tupelo, 
Pepperidge or Sour Gum trees of North America), though it 
has nothing in common in its general aspect. Singular to 
say, Dr. Henry also discovered a species of Nyssa, which has 
been named JV. Sizensis—the genus, however, previously 
known to be represented in India as well as in North America. 
A new genus of the same affinity—Camfiotheca acuminata, 
discovered by the Abbé David at Kinkiang, was collected by 
Dr. Henry in Hupeh; and yet another new member of this 
somewhat anomalous group of trees was discovered by Dr. 
Henry in Szechuen, namely, Zoricellia angulata, figured in 
Hooker’s ‘“Icones Plantarum” (plate 1893). Interesting as 
these trees are, botanically, not one approaches Davidia in 
ornamental character. The last Toricellia may be deserving 
of notice. Itisa tree fifty feet high, with sharply lobed leaves 
in the way of a plane, and pendent inflorescence of incon- 


spicuous flowers. ° f 
Kew. W, Botting Hemsley. 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 
VIII. AN ANCIENT ORCHARD. 


pee whole farm at Overlea might well come under this 
head, for it abounds in Apple and Pear-trees, which are 
scattered about it, from the point at the north to the foot of the 
hill on the south. ; 

Tall, fuzzy old settlers they are, with mossy trunks and 
gaunt branches ; but, like the ancient New England human 
stock, they die game, and are useful to the end. The weather- 
beaten old Seckels, which look perfectly hopeless, still pro- 
duce stout, brown, rosy little pears, as sweet as honey, if not 
much bigger than an overgrown bumble-bee, and the ven- 
erable Bartletts, which we threaten every year to cut down 
because they look so shabby and disreputable in their torn 
and mossy old jackets, put off the evil day by mollifying us 
every September with a crop, which, though not large, still 
serves to purchase them a reprieve. 

One of the conspicuous ornaments of the level space below 
the northern terrace of the house is an old Pear-tree we call 
Methusaleh, which was transplanted in 1779, and, in spite of 
its great age, still bears a profusion of hard, sweet pears, 
which the housewives consider excellent for coddling or pre- 
serving with barberries. 

This ancient and honorable old continental, which stands 
some fifty feet in its stockings, girths ten feet and three inches 
a foot from the ground, and has a coat so beautifully wrinkled 
and seamed with age that our artist friend tells us a Japanese 
would beg a bit of the bark for a curio, and exhibit it as a 
precious and artistic possession. 

In the spring its venerable poll is snowy with blossoms, and 
though its great trunk is quite hollow within,the six huge 
branches into which it separates near the base, spread 
wide and strong, and send out from their broken tops vigor- 
ous young shoots, on which the fruit grows profusely. 

We suppose this to be the original well-known Cushing 
Pear-tree, as this farm was a part of the colonial grant to 
Matthew Cushing in 1634, and was the Stammbhaus of that 
widespread race, which held the property in the Cushing name 
for 243 years, the land having descended by will from one to 
another, so that we hold the first deed and paid the first money 
that was ever given for it. 

The Apple-orchard proper, which isin theshape ofa flat-iron, 
lies in the point of the place, which is quite filled by three or 
four enormous old trees, which have grown to a great height, 
and had, when we came, immense branches that arched over 
and almost swept the ground, their huge mounds of rosy 
bloom in spring making a wondrous sight. 

Since then, with a vague idea of improving them, though 
some of the wise ones tell us it is a mistake to meddle with 
such old trees, we have had them pruned, that the sun might 
shine more directly upon the apples, which failed to color prop- 
erly in the dense shade. Also, the ground beneath them has 
been plowed, to the great detriment of their small roots, which, 
ome to the marshy ground below, lie very near the sur- 
ace. 

Last year was not their bearing year, and not until this au- 
tumn can we tell the results of this surgery. The plowing 
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was not done so much for the trees as for the grass, which 
had been fairly driven out by the encroachments of the Money- 
wort, which has escaped from the garden and runs riot over 
the place ; and the pruning was as necessary for the hay-crop 
as for the fruit, for the great Elm hard by helps to shade all 
that part of the grounds, and even now the grass, when cut, 
has to be transported into the open to be cured. 

The year we took possession, three trees at this point—a 
Baldwin, a Rhode Island Greening and a Russet—furnished 
us with about a dozen barrels of apples. In addition, there 
are in other parts of the place more old-fashioned trees, like 
the Seek-no-Further and Early Sweet, that are extremely use- 
ful and fairly productive in spite of their years and infirmities. 
One of the latter trees is quite a curiosity, for half of it is 
wholly denuded of bark, as if it had been struck by lightning, 
and the trunk is perfectly hollow, but the grafted stem still 
sends out very strong and healthy-looking shoots that yield an 
abundance of fine rosy-cheeked fruit every other year. 

The Canker-worm has meddled very little with these trees, 
but the Web-caterpillar has to be waged constant war upon, 
both in spring and fall, and last summer, owing to the pre- 
ceding mild winter, this pest was particularly active and 
ubiquitous. 

A row of Plum-trees against the east foundation-wall of the 
old house, which still stands and makes a good shelter for 
our Raspberry-bushes, seem as if they would do well if we 
could only cope successfully with the murderous black knot, 
with which we found them perfectly covered. In 1889 all the 
diseased portions were cut away, and last summer they sent 
out a quantity of tall, healthy branches, but no blossoms, 
from their closely polled stems ; we purpose this spring to try 
the effect of salt bags in the crotches of the limbs, which, we 
have been told, is a successful way of keeping off the Cur- 
culio. But from what we read of the necessary efforts to 
get rid of this pest, we fear that the plums would hardly be 
worth the trouble, for it seems as if nothing less than a 
Salvation Army would suffice to combat this persistent beetle 
sinner. 

In our orchard are Iron Pears of the good old kind that 
would serve for ammunition in a field-piece, in case of war, 
and some rickety-looking Lawrences, that bear excellent 
fruit in generous quantities ; and there is a picturesque Crab- 
apple-tree which grows quite too near the great Elm to furnish 
any decent fruit, though it does its best, and strews the ground 
beneath it with its stony red and yellow fruit. The old Cherry- 
trees were too worthless, so we cut them down. Peaches we 
have none, though we are told they would thrive against the 
hill, as they like a northern exposure. We are now preparing 
to plant a fresh Apple-orchard, which ought to be ready to 
bear by the time the old trees quite give out, and we should 
be grateful for suggestions as to the best kinds for domestic 
uses, and whether the trees will be more likely to thrive in the 
moist or in the dry part of the grounds. 

But there is a charm about this unproductive old orchard, 
with its wilderness of venerable shrubs along the fence, that 

“no thrifty modern row of fruitful trees will ever possess. As 

one sits there in the shade on a sunny day, with the white 
petals drifting down from fheir lofty summits, there is a 
murmur of bees among the foliage, of robins chattering 
among the twigs, arustle of leaves and flowers in the gentle 
breeze, that seems the essence of the many summers gone 
that have helped to swell their great boles, and to increase 
their majestic height. From under the arch of branches the 
green meadow is visible, with wooded hills rising from its 
margin, among which nestle cottages, white and red, with the 
faint smoke curling lazily from their chimneys up to the blue 
sky, flecked with round white clouds. How many years the 
old trees have looked out upon the quiet meadow, and 
for how many generations have they dropped their rosy 
fruit! 

In this new country of ours we yearn for stability, for tradi- 
tion, for something to link us with that past which goes back 
so little way behind us here. Perhaps the grafts on these old 
limbs were brought from England by the early settlers who 
peopled the old colony. Under their shade the sturdy Puritan 
has leaned upon his spade and remembered the orchards of 
his native land, which he was never to see again; and now, as 
the vision grows before our dreaming eyes, we climb the 
ladder of the past, and are again in Lincolnshire, and the 
choir-boys are chanting softly in the distance, and the bells 
are ringing from St. Andrew’s Church, of the other Hingham, 
the gray towers of which we see afar off, instead of the quaint 
spire of our old meeting-house, whose ten-score years of life 
seem so little in the older world, where they reckon time by 
centuries instead of decades. 


But the boom of the bells resolves itself once more into the 
humming of bees, the venerable towers are but the shaggy 
trunks around us, and we are awake once more, under the 
bending boughs of the old orchard, with only a robin for a 


chorister. 
M. C. Robbins. 


Hingham, Mass. 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Alnus maritima. 


‘ 


HIS very rare tree, which is still little known in gar- 
dens, differs from other Alders in that its flowers are 
produced in the autumn. Alders usually flower very early 
in the spring, either some time before the leavés appear, or 
with or just after their appearance. Alnus maritima, how- 
ever, flowers in August and September, the flowers being 
produced on shoots formed during the previous spring. 
The female catkins do not enlarge very much after ferti- 
lization until the spring, and do not mature until the follow- 
ing September or until the flowering period comes round 
again. On this tree, therefore, flowers and ripe fruit appear 
simultaneously. This fact, which is the most remarkable 
thing about this tree, was entirely overlooked in the last 
monographs of the Alders published in Europe, although 
it has been known here for a hundred years, or ever since 
the Seaside Alder was first noticed. 


Alnus maritima (see page 269) is a slender glabrous tree, 


rising occasionally to the height of twenty-five or thirty 
feet, with a trunk sometimes three or four inches in diam- 
eter covered with smooth pale brown bark, stout obtuse 
glabrous winter-buds, and glabrous zigzag branchlets 
marked with small white lenticels. The leaves are oblong 
or obovate, two and a half to three inches long, acuminate 
or rounded at the apex, wedge-shaped at the base, sharply 
and remotely glandular-serrate ; they are borne on slender 
petioles an inch or an inch and a half long, and are bright 
green above and rusty brown on the lower surface. The 
stipules are thick, oblong-pointed, an eighth of an inch 
long, dark reddish brown and early deciduous. The fer- 
tile catkins are usually solitary from the axils of upper 
leaves ; they are an eighth of an inch long, and are borne 
on stout stems three or four times their length ; at maturity 
they are obtuse, an inch long, half an inch broad, and dark 
brown or nearly black, with thickened conspicuously lobed 
scales and wingless fruit. The sterile catkins, which are 
usually racemose-clustered, are long-stalked and vary from 
an inch and a half to more than two inches in length ; they 
are developed from the axils of the upper leaves and droop 
gracefully from the ends of the branches. 

Alnus maritima* was known to Humphrey Marshall, who 
described in the “Arbustum Americanum ” its peculiarity of 
flowering in the autumn. Muehlenberg and Charles Pick- 
ering, the distinguished naturalist of the Wilkes’ Exploring 
Expedition, were familiar with it, and, in later days, Mr. 
William M. Canby found it in a number of places on the 
coast of the lower peninsula of Delaware and of Maryland, 
where it grows on the edges of streams, although not 
directly on the sea-shore as its name would seem to imply. 
This Alder abounds on the banks of the Nanticoke River at 
Seaford, Maryland, near the high-tide mark and lower 
down. Here it mingles with the common southern Alder 
(Alnus serrulata), the Sour Gum, the Taxodium, the Red 
Maple, the White Cedar, and other swamp and muddy- 
shore trees. Mr. Canby found it also growing plentifully 
along the shore of Wicomico River at Salisbury in Maryland, 
both above and below tide-water, and along mill-ponds 
and head-water streams in the same locality. What ap- 
pears to be the same plant was collected by Hall on the 
banks of the Red River in the Indian territory. Of the 
western tree and of its distribution, however, more infor- 


* Alnus maritima, Muehlenberg; Nuttall, “Sylva,” i., 14, t. 10,—Gray, ‘‘Hall’s Pl. 
Texas,” 21.—Canby, Bot. Gazette, vi.,270.—Sargent, ‘‘ Forest Trees N. Am., roth Cen- 
sus, U.S.,”’ ix., 162.—Watson & Coulter, “‘ Gray’s Man.,” Ed. 6, 373. 


Betula Alnus maritima, Marshall, ‘‘ Arbust. Am.,” 20 
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mation than now exists is needed. It occurs in closely Arboretum. Here it makes a small shrubby tree now six 
related forms in Japan * and in Manchuria.} or eight feet high. It is usually hardy, although in‘ the 
Alnus marifima was introduced into cultivation by Mr. winter of 1885 the plants in the Arboretum were killed 


xy 


Fig. 47.—Alnus maritima.—See page 268. 


Thomas Meehan, who, in 1878, sent it to the Arnold down to the ground. As a garden-plant this Alder has 


* Alnus maritima, var. Yaponica, Regel; De Candolle, ‘‘ Prod.,’’ xvi., ii., 186. considerable beauty, especially in the autumn when it 1s 
Betula Alnus, Thenber Pl, Jap.” 70. Mien} covered with its large, bright, golden-colored catkins of 
A. Harinoki, Siebold, “Syn. Vehr. Gen.,’”’ 25-—Miquel, “‘ Prol. Fl. Jap.,” 69, 358. aa * = 

A. Faponica, Siebold eeoscini, Sitz Ahad. Minch., iv., 230.—Regel, “Mon. male flowers which hang from the ends of the slender 


Bet.,” 85, t. 15, f. 22-27. branches. 
+ Alnus maritima, var. arguta, Regel, |. c. CaSais- 
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; New Orchids. 


CYPRIPEDIUM < DAUTHIERI, VAR. POGGIO GHERARDO, Ross, 
is a very pale form of Cypripedium Dauthiert, in which the 
purple-brown of the upper sepal is confined to its lower half, 
the upper part being green with a white border ; the petals and 
lip are also paler than usual. It appeared in the collection of 
Signor H. G. Ross, of Florence, Italy.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
April 4th, p. 426. 

CYCNOCHES ROSSIANUM, Rolfe.—This is a very interesting 
species of this sportive genus, which has flowered in the col- 
lection of Signor H. G. Ross, of Florence, on several occasions. 
In 1889 male and female flowers were produced on either side 
of the same pseudo-bulb, though on other occasions the males 
only appeared. The male racemes are pendulous, long and 
slender, with somewhat distant flowers, which are heavily 
barred with reddish brown, on a yellowish green ground. The 
female flower was erect and solitary, much larger and wholly 
green. It was purchased as C. Warscewiczit, which, however, 
is quite distinct, having very much denser male racemes of 
wholly green flowers. This makes, at least, the fifth species 
of which both sexes are known.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, April 
11th, p. 456. 

MASDEVALLIA ROLFEANA, Kranzlin, is a pretty species, said 
to be allied to 7. velifera, Rchb. f., which flowered in the col- 
lection of Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans, during last 
July. The flowers are of a rich chocolate-brown, except the 
base of the tube, which is honey-colored; their length is two 
and a half inches, of which more than half belongs to the tails. 
Its native country is not recorded.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
April 18th, p. 488. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM X DELLENSE, O’Brien, is a pretty form of 
O. x excellens, in which the sepals and petals are more spotted 
than usual. It appeared in the collection of Baron Schréder, 
of The Dell, Egham. The variability of O. x excellens is now 
very well known. O. Pescatorei and O. prenitens are given 
as the supposed parents of the present plant, but after com- 
paring an authentic flower with Botanical Magazine, t. 6229, I 
am quite satisfied that O. triumphans, and not O. prentiens, 
is the other parent. The lip of the last-named rare species is 
quite distinct in character.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, April 25th, 

. 521. 
ASD CATED MACROCHILA, Regel.—This is figured and 
described as a new species, allied to MZ della, Rchb., f. It 
appears to me identical with JZ, Chestertoni, Rchb.,f., aspecies 
discovered by Chesterton in New Granada, and imported by 
Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans. The present plant 
has the perianth somewhat less spotted than the form figured 
in the Botanical Magazine, t. 6977, but the species is variable 
in this respect.— Gartenfiora, xl., p. 170, t. 1344, figs. 4 and 5. 

STANHOPEA GRAVEOLENS, VAR. LIETZEIL, Regel, is a pale yel- 
low form of this somewhat variable species, with the front 
lobe of the lip densely spotted with reddish brown, and a 
narrow orange band round the hypochile. It is said to have 
* been imported from Brazil.— Gartenflora, x\., p. 201, t. 1345. 
i R. A. Rolfe. 


Kew. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. . 


jG ier horticulture has risen to the dignity of possessing 

a ‘‘ Worshipful Company of Gardeners,” a kind of City 
Guild which has been ‘‘resurrected” in the hope that it may 
be able to afford some assistance to gardening in this country. 
It has begun to do something by proposing ‘“‘to make provi- 
sion for the due and proper teaching of the technique of the 
craft, and to examine and issue certificates of efficiency to the 
craftsmen.” How this is to be done has not been divulged. 
The ‘technique of the craft’? can only be taught by actual ex- 
perience in good gardens. There is no sure and certain road 
to success in horticulture through the lecture-room, and ex- 
aminations, as generally conducted, often place the theorist 
and mere paper man in front of the practical and genuine 
gardener. A man must begin atthe potting bench and wheel- 
barrow and work right through the whole if he wants to have 
a real grip of the technique of good horticulture. 

Cape BuLBs.—A lecture on these plants was recently given 
ata meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society by Mr. James 
O’Brien, whose knowledge of and skill in growing them is ex- 
ceptional. The lecture was devoted chiefly to cultural matters, 
such as temperatures, resting seasons, soils and water. Many 
cultivators are apt to overdo the more delicate Cape Bulbs in 
the matter of water and temperature. It is true that in Eng- 
land the climate is not such as to render the cultivation of 
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Cape plants an easy matter, but there are, nevertheless, means 
by which it is possible to grow most of them. In America, no 
doubt, you would do Cape plants better and easier than we do, 
as you have more sunlight in winter and hotter summers than 
we have here. Cape Crinums, Hemanthus, Nerines, Cyrtan- 
thus and many similar plants would be splendid garden-plants 
in lands where there is plenty of sunlight and hot summers. 
The most beautiful and varied of bulbous plants are found at 
the Cape, but we do not pay very much attention to them in 
England. Cape plants are almost certain to be introduced 
again in quantity in consequence of the recent rush of English- 
men to that part of Africa, so that there is some hope that 
many more beautiful and useful additions may be: made ta 
the few Cape Bulbs we have already. A few Crinums, Vallota, 
Nerines, Lachenalias, Ixias, Sparaxis, Freesia and Amarylilis 
belladonna are the pick of these, but they are only a modicum 
of what is known to be good among the bulbous plants of that 
region. Gladiolus, Watsonia, Cyrtanthus, Crinum, may be in- 
dicated as genera of which the few known in cultivation are 
only a small fraction of what are known to botanists. Only 
last year three new and very beautiful species of Gladiolus and 
one of Cyrtanthus were added to the cultivated collections at 
Kew, where their distinctness at once attracted the attention 
of specialists. 

GESNERIADS.—The Belgians can teach us how to grow these 
plants. In the nurseries of Monsieur Louis Van Houtte one 
may see house after house filled with beautiful examples 
representing scores of different genera, such as Gesneria, 
Dicyata, Ligeria, Negelia, Tydcea, etc. The bright colors and 
great variety of the flowers of all these plants are charming, 
and they are so easily cultivated that beginners can grow them 
quite successfully. Monsieur Van Houtte says: ‘‘ From July 
to October our houses are filled with every kind of Gesneriad 
in flower. They are mostly the result of hybridization in our 
nursery. Their colors are bright and charming, and, without 
exaggeration, they may be said to include all the colors of the 
rainbow.” 

I am indebted to Monsieur Van Houtte’s manager, Monsieur 
Eckhaut, for the following details of cultivation as practiced 
by him : 

Plant all the tubers in small pots on March 15th in light 
soil. Give little water at first, and keep the temperature of 
the house at about seventy degrees. In about a fortnight 
plunge the pots in a hot-bed of about eighty degrees, and in 
six weeks from the time of starting the plants should be re- 
potted into three-inch pots. This time use a compost of rot- 
ten horse-dung or cow-manure, two parts, and one part of 
peat or leaf-mold, with a good sprinkling of silver sand. “But 
don’t be afraid of manure, for these plants revel in it.” Give 
them a temperature of seventy-five degrees now and plenty of 
water. Repot again in a month, and, after plants are estab- 
lished, give plenty of sun and air. 

I have seen these plants as grown by Monsieur Van Houtte, 
and very charming they are. 

ANTHURIUM SCHERZERIANUM.—I recently saw in the garden 
of Monsieur Warocque, Mariemont, near Brussels, a magnifi- 
cent group of large specimen plants of this Anthurium. Each 
plant was a yard or more in diameter, and bore from thirty to 
sixty flowers. They were all of the very best varieties, the 
spathes being exceptionally large and banner-like, and rich in 
color. The plants entirely filled a large lean-to house. The 
value of this Anthurium was never more abundantly demon- 
strated, for the house itself was a beautiful picture ; the flowers 
are of the very best for room-decoration, as they remain fresh 
several weeks when cut and placed in water. Would not this 
plant be a good subject for the grower of ‘flowers in quantity 
for market? It is easily managed, it blooms freely and regu- 
larly every year, and its flowers have sufficient brightness of 
color and singularity of form to recommend them to every one. 

Cacti.—These plants have hitherto been so neglected by 
English horticulturists that they are scarcely ever seen exceptin 
botanical gardens. There is, however, a prospect of their be- 
coming popular again, as several of the London nurserymen 
have begun to grow them, and one firm—namely, Messrs. 
Carter & Co., the well-known seed merchants—have issued an 
illustrated catalogue of the most striking species. Meanwhile, 
in Germany, Cacti have become so popular that a monthly 
journal is to be devoted entirely to them, under the title of 
Monatsschrift fur Kaktunkundi. It is edited by Paul Arendt, 
and issued from Berlin, and every number contains an original 
drawing of a Cactus. The first number contains articles upon 
1. Cacti at Exhibitions; 2. Watering Cacti; 3. Mamillaria longi- 
mamma and M. uberiformis; 4. Echenocactus contractus, with 
illustration; 5. Soils for Cacti; 6. How and Why Cacti, are 
Grafted ; 7. Notes on Cacti. 
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TREE P#ONIES.—At several plant exhibitions held recently 
in London collections of varieties of Paonia Moutan have at- 
tracted a large share of attention on account of the excep- 
tional size, color and beauty inform of their flowers. Japan 
and China have recently contributed many beautiful varieties 
distinct from those previously known here, and as several of 
our leading London nurserymen have turned their attention 
to these plants they bid fair to again become popular in Eng- 
land. Atthe present time there are comparatively few gar- 
dens in which the Moutan is represented, and the only 
explanation one can find for this is that the plants are not 
known by most cultivators, while the nurserymen have al- 
lowed them to drop out of their collections. There are few 
more beautiful pictures in the garden than a big bush of P. 
Moutan covered with its gigantic blooms, which are developed 
in June. The plants are perfectly hardy in the coldest parts of 
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flower color, and we may reasonably look torward to soon 
realizing the hope held out by a writer in GARDEN AND FOREST 
two years ago—namely, that this Rhododendron would be the 
origin of a distinct and valuable race of early-flowering hardy 


kinds. W. Watson. 


Kew. 


Cultural Department. 
A Home Supply of Tree Fruits. 


{Pee selection of fruit-trees for a private orchard will be con- 
trolled by quite different principles from those that govern 
in the planting of trees for the production of market fruits. 
For these, standard, well-known, productive and vigorous 
kinds must be taken, in order to secure profitable results. In 


Fig. 48.—A Fountain at Potsdam.—See page 266. 


England, but they require protection from spring frosts, as 
they begin to grow very early in the year. Almost all colors 
and shades except blue are represented in the many varieties 
we now possess. Besides their value in the shrubbery these 
Pzonies are useful when grown in pots and forced a little, so 
that their magnificent blooms are available for the conserva- 
tory in April and May. Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, Kelway & 
Sons, T. S. Ware and G. Paul are the principal dealers in these 
plants here. 

RHODODENDRON VASEYI is a useful addition to the hardy 
spring-flowering species and hybrids which form a conspicu- 
ous feature in many English gardens at this time of year. It 
has grown and flowered freely every year since its introduction 
to Kew, and this year its interest has been added to by the 
flowering in the open air at Kew of a pure white variety 
among a batch of seedlings procured from America. Culti- 
vation has soon affected the character of this plant in regard to 


the home orchard none of these requirements need recogni- 
tion, since the grower is also the chief consumer of its products, 
and home tastes and needs stand prominent. Very few of our 
choicest tree fruits of any species are as profitable whengrown 
for market as the coarser sorts. Even for the most select 
trade, beauty in fruits is essential, for decorative effect upon 
the table is as much sought after as intrinsic quality. I donot 
mean to say that quality is immaterial anywhere; but where 
very plain and insignificant-looking apples, pears, peaches and 
plums are actually the choicest in flavor, and this is really true 
in many instances, their high quality alone will not suffice to 
make them profitable. 

In small private orchards there is usually no difficulty in 
giving the highest culture, and the choicer varieties seem par- 
ticularly to require this in order to reveal all their merits. 
Many sorts that would be very unprofitably planted in an 
orchard receiving only moderate care, may be made more 
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productive by extra attention. Even in fruits, the rule prevails 
that the best are the most costly. 

The rule to limit planting to a few standard sorts has no 
validity in the private orchard. One may set as many varie- 
ties as one fancies, and may be continually adding to these as 
experience gives knowledge. Usually, unless at a distance 
from markets, it is not desirable to plant many culinary sorts, 
as these can be often more cheaply purchased than grown, 
especially where space is limited. Butit must be remembered 
that some of this class are much better for special purposes 
than the best kinds grown for eating out of hand. This is par- 
ticularly true of pears and peaches, grapes and strawberries. 
Firm-fleshed fruits that retain their shape in cooking are uni- 
versally preferred. These may be sometimes much improved 
by being cooked in the juice of finer dessert sorts. 

Selections will necessarily be controlled by the requirements 
of climate, but this rule is less severe in the private than in 
the commercial orchard. By choosing a sheltered spot, and 
by top-grafting on hardy stocks, the private grower will be 
able to succeed tolerably with many sorts that it will not pay 
to plant for the market. I should be disposed to advise those 
who are about to begin the formation of their home orchards 
to select some of the best varieties of their own neighborhood 
—the fancies of their childhood, perhaps. There are a large 
number of excellent sorts in every long-settled locality that 
are not generally known, and which would perhaps grow no- 
where else so well. I should counsel the avoidance of too many 
trees of a single sort, however good. One tree, when it is well 
established, will usually produce all of its sort that a single 
family will utilize, while variety is always agreeable. Besides, 
where a good many varieties are grown, we are more sure to 
have a good supply every year. 

Those who are not familiar with varieties will desire to have 
some suggestions as to their particular choice in this respect ; 
but in a periodical of wide circulation it is difficult to give lists 
suited to various sections. Local inquiries will give the most 
satisfactory results, but as our American Pomological Society 
has a membership of continental extent, a selection from the 
best tree fruits on its list is here appended. The early varie- 
ties are named first, and so on to the last named, which are 
the latest sorts. 

APPLES.—Summer Rose, Yellow Transparent, Early Straw- 
berry, High Top Sweet, Primate, Early Joe, Garden Royal, Fall 
Wine, Porter, Chenango, Aromatic Carolina, Haskell Sweet, 
Rambo, Gravenstein, Fameuse, Shiawassee, Wealthy, Wagner, 
Yellow Bellefleur, Hubbardston, Jonathan, Lady’s Sweet, 
Melon, Buckingham, Baltimore, Grimes’ Golden, American 
Golden Pippin, Newtown Spitzenberg, Mother, Northern Spy, 
Swaar, Hunt Russet, Romanite, Westfield. 

PEARS.—Bloodgood, Clapp’s Favorite, Madeleine, Dear- 
born, Giffard, Quimper, Rostiezer, Tyson, Souvenir, Ansault, 
Bartlett, Andrews, Bilboa, Boussock, Clairgeau, Comice, Dix, 
Foster’s Seckel, Frederick Clapp, Gray Doyenne, Dr. Reeder, 
Dana’s Hovey, Doyenne d’Alencon, Easter Beurré, Josephine 
of Malines, Lawrence, M’Laughlin, Winter Nelis. 

PLUMS.—De Montfort, Hudson Gage, July Green Gage, Bel- 
gian Purple, Bradshaw, Denniston, Green Gage, Imperial Gage, 
Jefferson, Lawrence, M’Laughlin, Prune of Agen, Smith’s 
Orleans, Washington, Bavay, Coe’s Late Red, Coe’s Golden 
Drop, St. Catherine. 

PEACHES.—Alexander, Amsden, Beatrice, Cole’s Early, Early 
York, Hale’s Early, Tillotson; Albert, Amelia, Early Grosse 
Mignonne, Royal George, Thurber, White Imperial; Alexan- 
der Noblesse, Coolidge’s Favorite, George IV., Grosse Mig- 
nonne, Malta, Morris’ White, Oldmixon Free, Oldmixon Cling, 
President, Susquehanna, Van Zandt, Wheatland; Cook’s Late, 
Crawford’s Late, Druid Hill, Heath Cling, Hyslop Cling, Late 
Red Rareripe, Petite Imperial, Stump the World. 

CHERRIES.—Belle d’Orleans, Early Purple, Knight’s Early, 
Rockport; Osceola, Belle de Choisy, Bigarreau, Black Eagle, 
Black Heart, Black Tartarian, Coe’s Transparent, Elton, Gov- 
ernor Wood, Hovey, Napoleon, Olivet; Reine Hortense, Dow- 


ner’s Late, Red Jacket. 
Newport, Vt. j T. H. Hoskins. 


Bagging Grapes. 
T the last meeting of the New Jersey Horticultural 
Society, Mr. W. H. Goldsmith, of Newark, read an 
instructive essay on Grape-culture. The following extracts 
from it show that the practice of covering the clusters with 
paper-bags has not yet been abandoned in the most suc- 
cessful vineyards : 


Next to spraying, I consider bagging as an essential in 
profitable grape-growing. With me it is not only equally im- 
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portant, but more so, and if I could not use both I should use 
bags in preference to the Bordeaux mixture. In fact, I have 
done this when circumstances have given me but one selec- 
tion. In the use of bags I have had an experience of several 
years, and so pronounced has been my success with them that 
I can unhesitatingly recommend the practice as one of the 
most efficient safeguards to the preservation of the crops. In 
1884, out of a vineyard of 700 Niagaras, we bagged the fruit on 
about 200 vines. During the summer the foliage on the entire 
vineyard was almost completely obliterated by mildew. The 
fruit not bagged became hard and did not ripen, while the 
clusters over which the bags had been placed ripened nicely 
and were finely flavored. This one experience settled in my 
own mind the value of bags, and ever since! have used them. 
The summer and fall of 1889 were perhaps as trying to vine- 
yards as any in the memory of the members of this society, 
and yet I had grapes as finely flavored and as well ripened as 
I have had at any time since I began their cultivation. Owing 
to bad weather I had succeeded in putting on but one spray- 
ing of Eau Celeste over the entire vineyard, and making but 
one application of the Bordeaux mixture upon about one- 
quarter of my vines, but I had succeeded in getting bags on 
nearly all my fruit. Of course, in such a season, it is almost 
impossible to get ahead of the mildew, and it even affected 
grapes that were bagged, but when my fruit was placed along- 
side of fruit that had not been bagged it needed no second 
view to determine what had been the effect of the treatment. 
The work of putting on bags is no small item; indeed, it is one 
of the costliest necessities. During the past season I put on 
about 66,000 bags at a cost of $130. Aside from the matter of 
cost, the work itself must be done not only during the busiest 
season of the year, but, to get the best results, the period during 
which the bags should be applied is comparatively short. As 
soon as the clusters have set, the work should begin, and be 
pushed as fast as possible until completed. If it could all be 
done at once it would be much better, as the sooner the 
bunches are covered the less danger will there be of loss from 
mildew. In the early part of last season I put some bags over 
clusters that had not bloomed, and found it answered as well 
as where the sets had already formed. In no case, however, 
should the work be done while the Grapes are in blossom. 

It might be supposed that those bags are best which are 
least susceptible to the destroying influences of the weather. 
I have oiled bags and bags made of parchment which were 
sent me as samples and highly recommended, as, in addi- 
tion to their being less liable to be destroyed by the weather, 
they may be taken off and used successively through several 
seasons. The fallacy of this is apparent when we consider 
that far the heaviest item of expense in bagging is the labor of 
putting the bags on. Wet weather does not injure the bags, 
as they are protected by the foliage from the direct effect of 
storms. The bags I use are the common manilla one anda 
half pound paper bags put together in the old way, with cor- 
ners square, and they are so flimsy as to frequently tear down 
the sides while being put on the vines, and yet, when I come 
to take them off in the fall they are quite difficult to tear, as 
the action of sun and moisture has toughened them. Before 
the bags are put on the grapes the corners of both tops and 


*bettoms should be cut off. This can be done rapidly by a 


broad chisel, and serves the twofold purpose of enabling the 
top to be closed up neatly over the cluster and allowing any 
water that may get into the bag to drain out. In putting the 
bag on care should be taken to pin the top above the lateral 
from which the cluster depends, as otherwise if the pin is put 
through the bag around the small stem of the cluster it will be 
found that the wind blowing the bag about will break the clus- 
ter from the vine. This happened in my vineyard when I first 
began the practice of bagging, and I had the opportunity of 
seeing a large number of bags on the ground, and in each one 
a cluster of grapes. 

Aside from the question of mildew, bagging will have to be 
resorted to in the future to protect our vineyards from the 
ravages of a pest that threatens to become nearly, if not quite, 
as destructive as both mildew and black rot together. I refer 
to the small black worm which we find taking up its quarters 
in the grape some five or six weeks before ripening. This in- 
sect is hatched from an egg deposited on the side of the berry 
by a fly resembling somewhat the common house-fly. As 
soon as it is hatched it goes to the seeds, and after perma- 
nently injuring the berry it will go to the next, and so on until 
it has spoiled several. I have seen bunches in my vineyard 
containing scarcely one good grape. This pest has attacked 


. our vineyards for a number of years, and is doubtless known 


to a large number of grape-growers. Its depredations have 
usually been so limited as to call for no special notice, but 
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during the past two seasons it has increased to such an extent 
as to seriously alarm the grape-growers in our section. The 
best and, in fact, only preventive I have yet discovered is 
the paper bag, as the fly will not enter it to deposit its eggs. | 
Grapes that have passed the summer in bags come out in 
the fall looking better than those exposed to the weather. The 
berries, being free from weather-marks, present a fresh green 


look. 4 


Notes on Irises. 


SPANISH IRISES.—These are just passing away and giving 
place to the “English” varieties. These bulbous Irises are 
among the most attractive of the family, having numerous 
flowers with bright colors. They are hardy in a not too wet 
position ; a satisfactory one being the second line under the 
south side of the house, where the first line is preferably vines, 
the foliage of which will serve as a background and foil to the 
Iris flowers. My bulbs seem to be too close to the house, 
especially in a season like the present, when exceptional dry- 
ness has rather shortened the blooming season. The bulbous 
and Oncocyclus Irises are the most interesting of the family, 
and among the most interesting plants of any family. Those 
who grow a selection of these, however, give hostages to care, 
as many of them are decidedly miffy, and unless they have a 
suitable location, they live but decline to bloom, and the worst 
of it is that a location which pleases one year seems to lose its 
charm the next. Take, as a familiar example of the Oncocyclus 
section, Z. Susiana. This is a plant familiar to gardens for 
several hundred years, and probably every year it has been 
discussed by the gardeners, the most skillful ones of this gen- 
eration still continuing the annual discussion. There seems 
to be a consensus of opinion that the proper culture consists 
in planting late in a sheltered position and drying off 
thoroughly after blooming. With all such care, however, it 
will be frequently found that some slight thing, like dryness, 
will cause them to go blind or refuse to flower. It is a curious 
commentary on garden skill that one finds this Iris blooming 
annually in gardens where no care is given to it, the owner, 
happily, oblivious usually to the interest of the plant. Thanks 
mostly to Herr Max Leichtlin, our gardens have been enriched 
by a number of interesting Oncocyclus Irises—Lupina, Gatesii, 
Paradoxa and others of their kin, such as Leichtlinii and Korol- 
kowi. These, with the old / Jéerica, are an interesting and 
beautiful lot for those who enjoy fine plants which are inter- 
esting in care and beauty. These notes on culture refer, of 
course, to growth in the open, which seems the proper place 
for hardy plants. Frame and pan culture of hardy subjects 
does not seem to me an attractive occupation, even if a crop 
of flowers is more certain. 

Tris PALLIDA DALMATICA—the great Dalmatian flag—is one of 
the most attractive andamong the largestofthefamily. It has 
broad, noble foliage, and the large flowersare of a pleasing light 
lavender, with an orange beard. They are freely produced on 
stocky erect stems, without laterals, some three to four feet 
tall. The plant in bloom has an appearance of distinction 
and beauty, and is worthya prominent place in the garden. A 
delicate odor adds the last charm to this variety. 


Iris MONNIERI is a beardless Iris, with fragrant clustered 


flowers, which are light lemon-yellow. The plant is attractive, 


but not showy, except as grown in masses. 
Elizabeth, N.J. ¥. N. Gerard. 


Roses. 


HE time is at hand when Roses for blooming under glass 
should be replanted, and early planting gives a decided 
advantage to the cultivator, because plants so treated have a 
chance to become thoroughly established before winter sets 
in. The system of planting in shallow benches, now so gen- 
erally used, gives many advantages, not the least of which is 
the smaller bulk of soil to be handled in emptying and refill- 
ing, always a laborious operation, especially in hot weather. 
But the system has the disadvantage of requiring more fre- 
quent repairs than the solid-bed plan, and the item of lumber 
makes a considerable difference in the expense-account of any 
large establishment. As a preservative, a thorough painting 
with crude petroleum should be given to all the wood-work of 
the benches ; and even a good coat of whitewash will arrest 
decay to a greater or less extent, and also tend to prevent the 
spread of fungus in the soil. ; 

The depth of soil required for successful Rose-forcing need 
not exceed from three to five inches. Indeed, some of the 
best Roses sent into New York have been grown in benches 
containing about three inches of soil, the high quality of the 
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flowers being secured by judicious feeding and regular tem- 
perature. 

At the time of planting, a slight shade on the house is bene- 
ficial if the weather is very hot, but this should not be allowed 
to remain on the house after the plants begin to grow, for firm 
wood is desired rather than long, sappy growth. In the selec- 
tion of plants for this purpose, of course none but perfectly 
healthy stock should be used; good stout plants from three- 
inch pots being a satisfactory size, and naturally more conve- 
nient than larger ones if the bench is very shallow. 

As frequently noted before, it is not well to attempt to grow 
a collection of Tea Roses in a forcing-house, as all do not 
flourish under precisely the same conditions, but when two or 
three varieties are planted, and these are grown well, much 
more satisfaction will be given. 

The Hybrid Perpetuals that were forced early in the season 
will now be in full growth, and require an abundance of water 
and free ventilation, and if intended for an early crop willsoon 
need ripening off by a gradual restriction of the water-supply 
until only enough is given to prevent the wood from shrivel- 
ing. 

In any establishment where space is an object, the box sys- 
tem for forcing Hybrids is a great convenience. Under this 
method about six plants are set in a box three feet in length by 
fifteen inches in width, and five or six inches deep, and the 
boxes being placed out-doors until needed, when they are 
brought into the heat and treated much the same as pot Roses, 
but usually with a better result. After the crop has been cut 
the boxes are removed to make room for a fresh lot, and may 
be put in a cold frame or emptied out for replanting. 

Among the Hybrids it will be well to include some of Hein- 
rich Schultheis for early forcing. This large and handsome 
deep pink variety has proved to be decidedly one of the best 
for this purpose. By using it for the first crop, and following 
with Anna Alexieff, Anna de Diesbach, Mrs. John Laing and 
Ulrich Brunner, a good crop of blooms may be expected. 
After January a much more extended list of Hybrid Perpetuals 
may be used for forcing, but the list named will be found 
most satisfactory for early winter. 

The dark-colored sport from Catherine Mermet, Waban, 
will probably be the most extensively tested novelty of the 
season, the sales of the various agents having been very large, 
and, judging from the flowers shown last winter, it promises 
to bear out the high claims made for it. If these claims should 
be verified the parent of this variety will be remarkable for 
having produced the best white—The Bride—and also the best 


ink sport thus far introduced. : 
Sacha Pa. W. A. Taplin. 


Myosotis palustris semperflorens.—Why is it we do not see 
more of the Forget-me-nots in gardens? Several of them are 
really good, such as . algestris, M. dissitifiora and others, 
but the ever-flowering variety I have named is to be relied on 
to flower for six months of summer, and is just now as beauti- 
ful as a Forget-me-not knows how to be. Our long borders 
were edged with cuttings rooted and planted in September 
last, where they grew rapidly in the fall, and they now form a 
band eighteen inches wide around the garden that is very 
pleasing, and the moreso as they will flower all summer. This 
variety is perfectly hardy, roots rapidly either as cuttings or 
where it grows in the openground. JM. alpestris and its white 
variety flower about two weeks earlier, and then they are past 
for the rest of the season. The white Forget-me-not is not 
worth the room it occupies. What is known as the Giant For- 
get-me-not (Omphalodes verna) is a lovely plant where it suc- 
ceeds well. I have heard of its becoming perfectly at home in 
old gardens in Massachusetts, but I could never persuade it to 
make itself contented, but purpose td try again as the oppor- 


tunity to secure plants may occur. 
S. Lancaster, Mass. Os, 


Nymphza Marliacea chromatella._The water-garden during 
the last few days has made rapid progress, and its charms 
draw one irresistibly to its side for the first enjoyment of the 
morning. Marliac’s yellow Water Lily, which is now in bloom, 
is undoubtedly one of the handsomest and most satisfactory 
of hardy Nymphzas, beautiful both in flower and leaf. It has 
been claimed at Kew that this variety is a cross of WV. tuberosa 
with a yellow kind, probably 4. fava, and it is there known 
as WV. tuberosa flavescens. From its growth here it seems 
more probable that it is a hybrid of WV. alba candidissima, 
Mr. E. D. Sturtevant, I believe, thinking it a cross of this va- 
riety with V. flava. 

Elizabeth, N. J. Ge 
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Sweet-potatoes.—To the market buyer in the northern cities 
the Jersey Nansemond is the type of a good sweet-potato. 
The northern practice of cooking sweet-potatoes by steaming 
them leads to a demand for a dry potato. The Nansemond, 
as grown in the sandy soils of New Jersey, is certainly one of 
the most handsome of sweet-potatoes. Coming southward, 
on the eastern shore of Maryland, the Nansemond is even 
drie1 and much sweeter than the New Jersey product, and in 
south-east Virginia these qualities are still further intensified. 
In the sandy soils of eastern North Carolina the Nansemond 
grows so dry as to be really choking when baked. Hence the 
southern dislike for this variety, for southern people always 
bake sweet-potatoes. “But the character of a sweet-potato is 
largely the result of soil as well as climate. This Nansemond, 
grown in the clay lands of Pennsylvania, just across the river, 
is not the potato it is in New Jersey, and even in the south, 
when grown on the red clays of the mountain regions it loses 
all the dryness which makes it acceptable to northern people, 
without developing the sugary sweetness which makes the 
southern people prefer the yams. With all my early prejudice 
in favor of a dry, yellow sweet-potato, I find myself rapidly 
dropping into a preference for the sweeter baked yams. North 
Carolina ought to produce the finest of dry Nansemonds for 
the northern markets, and probably will do so when ourmarket 
gardeners cease to insist that northern people shall prefer what 
is relished here and try to grow well what northern people want. 
W. £. Massey. 


Experiment Station, Raleigh, N. C. 


Correspondence. 


The Preservation of Beautiful and Historical Places. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The interest which has been awakened in the preserva- 

tion of beautiful and historical places is certainly extending, 
-and it is worthy of all possible encouragement. The Waverley 
Oaks at Belmont, near Boston, whose story is so well told in 
GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. iii., p. 85, and which were so admi- 
rably illustrated in the same number, ought by this time to 
have been saved beyond any possible accident. The entire 
region which they occupy is a most interesting one, not only 
to the botanist but to the geologist, and, in fine, to every lover 
of the beautiful. It was not, however, my object in this article 
to dwell upon the Oaks, although pages might be written upon 
their value, but to call attention to a charming bit of wild 
scenery in their immediate neighborhood, which should by all 
means be included with the territory containing the famous 
trees. This consists of a wooded dell, through which runs a 
brook having, in the course of 200 feet, a descent of fifty or 
sixty feet. The stream at the commencement of its descent is 
caught in the jaws of a rocky ravine, which narrows rapidly 
for some distance, and when released the water rushes along 
over a comparatively level rocky bed among the roots of the 
bushes and wild grasses that wave and nod to the action of 
the tiny eddies, until, arrested in its course by a perpendicular 
barrier of rock, it turns abruptly and foams and frets with re- 
doubled speed to its final plunge over a precipice of twenty 
feet. Beautiful at all times, the brook, when swollen at cer- 
tain seasons, is really grand and impressive, becoming a true 
torrent, rushing with a violence and impetuosity that would 
seem impossible to one who sees it in its more gentle moods. 
The dell, not only in the immediate neighborhood of the fall 
but throughout its entire length, is characterized by fine forest- 
trees of several varieties, by precipitous sides and rocky 
ledges, and clothed with a vegetation peculiar to such locali- 
ties. From the heights, distant views of the surrounding 
country can be caught through the openings, the whole form- 
ing a scene of picturesque beauty not surpassed in many 
mountainous districts. The vagrant brook, emerging from 
the glen, crosses the public highway under a bridge, winds 
demurely about through the lowland, moistening the roots of 
the lordly Oaks, and disappears finally in distant meadows. In 
former years, when the property was in the possession of ac- 
quaintances, a drive to Belmont in the late summer afternoon 
and a view of the falls was always the special entertainment 
offered to our friends, and it was one which never failed to 
gratify. 

There is another locality which for its attractions should be 
reserved. In the south-eastern portion of the township of 
Newton, close upon the outskirts of Brookline, and almost 
within the sound of the bells of Boston, lies the sheet of water 
which for two centuries has borne the name of Hammond’s 
Pond. Encircled by its border of forests, craggy eminences 
and picturesque surroundings, it has retained in a remarkable 
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degree its primitive wildness and beauty. Its peculiar se- 
cluded position, affording rest, protection and food, still attracts 
the migratory water-fowl in. their appropriate season, while 
the neighboring woods and thickets are the chosen breeding- 
place of innumerable songsters, and in them the red fox digs 
his hole unscared. No poet has ever sung its praise, and yet 
its charms are perennial. Whether in the bloom and joy of 
spring, when its borders are whitened with the panicled An- 
dromeda ; in the early summer, when its surface is bright with 
the glossy leaves and fragrant flowers of the Water-lily ; in 
the days of autumn, when it reflects the glorious coloring of 
the Maples—its vicinity has been, and is still, the chosen 
haunts of the botanist and lover of rural quietude. Here 
Bigelow, Boot, Tuckerman, Emerson, Oakes and others have 
discovered and described countless specimens of its abundant 
flora; here, too, scholars of less note have found inspiration 
and encouragement in their communion with nature. 

Beyond the western boundary of the pond is a large grove 
of Hemlocks, remarkable for their great size, height, symme- 
try and beauty, the approach to which is over a wooded hill- 
side and by a descent through a narrow ravine. Within the 
grove, and on its southern border, is a craggy peak made up 
of large fragments of rock piled one upon the other in a con- 
fused Titanic mass. Within the crevices and cavities thus 
formed upon its northern slope, and protected from the sun- 
light by the deep shade of the trees, masses of snow and ice 
linger long after their disappearance elsewhere, while Ferns 
and other shade-loving plants grow in profusion, forming with 
the lichens and mosses a ‘‘rockery”’ that no art could imitate. 
From its summit wide stretches of country, embracing the 
graceful outline of Wachuset, and the bolder one of the Great 
Monadnock, in the far horizon, are visible, while all about is 
yet a forest-region, with grassy paths and openings, but par- 
tially invaded by dwellings and tarms. No doubt there are 
districts of interest and value lying within a short distance of 
many towns and cities. It would be wise to secure them for 
public use before they are destroyed, as they certainly must 
be. No betterinvestment than sucha purchase could be made, 
and in many cases the cost would be comparatively trifling, if 
an effort were made to secure the land without delay. 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. Daniel Denison Slade. 


Recent Publications. 


The Silva of North America, a Description of the Trees 
which grow naturally in North America, exclusive of Mexico, 
by Charles Sprague Sargent, illustrated with figures and 
analyses drawn from nature by Charles Edward Faxon, and 
engraved by Philibert and Eugéne Picart. VolumelIl. Cyril 
lacee-Sapindacee. Large 4to, pp. 117; 47 plates. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 

The second volume of this work, which has just been 
issued, equals its predecessor, noticed in these columns six 
months ago, at the time of its first appearance, in the 
high quality of the descriptive matter it contains and in the 
faithfulness and beauty of the illustrations, which are not sur- 
passed by those published in any work devoted to the natural 
history of the New World. The trees belonging to four only 
of the natural families of plants are included in this volume. 
These are the Cyrillacee, the Celastracee, the Rhamnacee and 
the Sapindacee. Two of the three genera of Cyrillacez are 
represented in the North American silva by Cyrilla and Clif- 
tonia, both monotypic and both found in the southern Atlantic 
and Gulf states, although Cyrilla occurs also in the West Indies 
and in Brazil. They are both small trees and both are orna- 
mental, especially Cliftonia, which is evergreen, and which 
covers itself in the spring with short racemes of pale pink 
fragrant flowers. The Titi, as this tree is called where it 
abounds, is a feature of the vegetation in some parts of the 
south, occupying, as it does, great areas of swampy land with 
impenetrable thickets. Both Cyrilla and Cliftonia were, it 
appears, at one time inhabitants of Bartram’s garden in Phila- 
delphia; and, where the climate will permit of it, both will 
repay cultivation. 

Three genera in Celastracee@ appear in The Silva—Evo- 
nymus, Gyminda, a genus separated from Myginda by 
Professor Sargent with a single West Indian and south Flori- 
dan species, a small tree of no commercial importance or 
utility, and Scheffaria, a genus of two species, one Texan and 
the other tropical American. The last becomes a small tree 
and was once not rare on the Florida keys, before the Bahaman 
wood-choppers invaded them and carried away all the large 
trunks to send to England, where the wood has been used as 
a substitute for Box-wood. The great genus Evonymus, in 
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which some forty species are now distinguished and which 
contains some of the most ornamental and valued of garden 
plants, is barely represented in the North American silva, and 
of the four or five species which inhabit our territory only one 
is admitted as a tree. This is the familiar Burning Bush or 
Wahoo of the eastern states, Evonymus atropurpureus, a small 
tree often met with in country gardens, although far less 
attractive as a garden-plant than some of the Old World species. 
We note, in passing, that the author adopts the early and classi- 
cal orthography, and writes Evonymus after the manner of all 
modern continental authors, although Americans and English- 
men usually still write Euonymus. 

The genera of Rhamnacee, most botanists will agree, are 
difficult to limit satisfactorily; and in some genera like 
Rhamnus and Ceanothus specific characters are not easy to 
find. Arborescent representatives of six genera are admitted 
into The Silva; of these, three are confined to the south Flori- 
dan keys, one is Texan. Rhamnus extends across the conti- 
nent, as does Ceanothus, although it is in California only that 
species of this last genus attain the dignity of small trees. 
Some idea of the different views competent botanists may 
sometimes have in regard to plants in this family can be had 
from an examination of the synonymy of the plant here called 
Rhamnidium ferreum, the Black Iron-wood of the Florida 
keys and of the West Indies—a tree which has been referred 
to no less than seven different genera, to all of which it bears 
nota little resemblance. Professor Sargent now enlarges the 
Brazilian genus Rhamnidium to receive it, although it is a 
question whether it could not better form the type of a new 
genus, for where there are such wide differences of opinion 
about the genus to which a plant belongs, it is pretty safe 
to say that it does not belong to any recognized genus, and 
is best considered a new type. i 

None of the North American Rhamnacee become trees of 

large size, and none of them possess any great economic im- 
portance with the exception of the Pacific coast Frangula 
Rhamnus Purshiana), here considered to include the Cali- 
fornia as well as the more northern tree. This is the largest 
of the North American species of Rhamnus, becoming some- 
times a handsome tree forty or fifty feet high in the forests of 
conifers which surround the shores of Puget Sound. The 
bark contains to a large degree the cathartic properties pecu- 
liar to all the Buckthorns, and has become an article of some 
commercial importance, supplying as it does the basis of the 
popular remedy Cascara-sagrada. Two plates are devoted to 
this species, the first showing the ordinary California form, 
with thick, rather narrow, almost persistent leaves ; the other, 
the form with the large thin leaves developed in the moist 
mild climate’of the north-west coast, a curious narrow-leaved 
mountain form found on the California Sierras, which Profes- 
sor Greene considers a distinct species, and the tomentose 
variety of southern California and Mexico. 

But that portion of the volume which is devoted to the Sa- 
pindacee will probably be found the most interesting to the 
general reader and to all persons who are fond of trees as 
trees without regard to their botanical characters and relation- 
ships, for in this family are included the Horse-chestnuts and 
the Maples, two genera which contain some of the most beau- 
tiful and highly esteemed of all ornamental trees. North 
America boasts of a number of Horse-chestnuts, Buckeyes as 
they are more commonly called in this country, and of these 
three grow to the size of trees. The genus is nota large one 
in the number of species, although gardens have long been 
decorated by a number of hybrid and seminal varieties raised 
chiefly from the European Horse-chestnut, a tree much more 
familiar to most persons, except professional botanists, than 
any of our native species. The true home of this plant re- 
mained, it appears, a mystery for fully three centuries after its 
introduction into the gardens of western Europe, and it is only 
in quite recent years that it has been found growing wild in 
the mountains of northern Greece. It is interesting to note 
that it reached western Europe by the way of Constantinople, 
where it appears to have been commonly cultivated before 
1557; at least, in that year the Flemish traveler, Busbeck, then 
Ambassador of the Archduke Ferdinand, found it in the capi- 
tal of Solyman II., and sent it to Mattiolus, in Vienna, from 
which city it gradually spread through Europe and North 
America. The fruit first known as Castanee eguine was so 
called because of its reputed efficacy in the treatment of horses 
for broken wind. None of the American species equal the 
Grecian tree in size or in the beauty of their flowers, although 
our Alleghany £sculus octandra, or Sweet Buckeye, rises to 
the respectable height of ninety feet, and the flowers of the 
California representative of the genus are extremely delicate 
and beautiful. More beautiful than any of our Horse-chestnuts 
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is the curious Spanish Buckeye, a small tree of Texas and of 
the adjacent parts of Mexico, and the only representative of 
the genus Ungnadia, which, we read, is one of the most at- 
tractive and ornamental of the small trees of North America, 
when its branches in early spring, still bare of leaves, are cov- 
ered with clusters of bright pink flowers, which enliven the 
sombre glades and mountain-slopes of a region in which trees 
and shrubs with showy flowers are not very abundant. This 
plant has been occasionally cultivated in our southern states, 
and ought to find a place in the gardens of those parts of the 
world where the climate is not too severe for it. 

North America is not rich in the number of its Maples as 
compared with eastern Asia, which must be considered the 
headquarters of the genus, although nine species are found in 
different parts of the continent and are described in this vol- 
ume. They are more common in the east than in the west, 
and, while the number of species is not great, individuals are 
so multiplied in some parts of the country as to make them 
important and conspicuous features of our forest-vegetation. 
This is particularly true of the Scarlet Maple and of the Sugar 
Maple, which are among the largest, and, economically, the 
most valuable trees of the genus, especially the latter, which 
is one of the most important of our timber-trees, besides fur- 
nishing nine-tenths of all the maple-sugar manufactured in 
the world. These two trees vary greatly in the size and shape 
of their leaves, even in a genus remarkable for leaf variation, 
and we should have been glad to have seen another plate de- 
voted to the large-leaved form of the Sugar Maple, which is 
common in Michigan and other western states, and which 
varies so conspicuously from the typical eastern Sugar Maple 
that many observers, differing from the views expressed 
by Professor Sargent, regard it as a distinct species. Jus- 
tice, too, can hardly be done to the Red Maple without some 
pictorial representation of the narrow, nearly entire-leaved 
form, which is often met with in the swamps of the Atlantic 
sea-board south of New Jersey, and which, in some parts of 
the Gulf states, is one of the most commmon forms assumed by 
this very polymorphous species. But of course it would be 
impossible to illustrate all the forms of foliageassumed by many 
of our trees, especially those which grow over wide areas of di- 
versified climate. Sixteen plates are devoted to the genus. 
Certainly nothing can be more successful than Mr. Faxon’s 
rendering of the graceful foliage, flowers and fruit of the Box 
Elder in one of the best plates of the volume, and equally 
good are his figures of the less familiar West Indian and Flor- 
idan Exothea and of the fruit of Sapindus Saponaria, the West 
Indian Soap-tree, ‘‘the tree that furnishes sope berries like a 
musket bullet that washeth as white sope.” These, with an- 
other species of Sapindus and with Hypelate, complete the 
list of trees described in the second volume, which in con- 
scientious research, in the wide range of learning and the 
sound judgment displayed, is altogether a credit to American 
scholarship. 

It is dedicated to the memory of George Engelmann, the 
German physician, who made for himself a home in St. Louis, 
and, in the hours snatched from a large and successful prac- 
tice, found time to become one of the wisest and profoundest 
of the botanists who have studied the American flora, and the 
acknowledged authority upon some of the most difficult fami- 
lies of plants. A worthier name could not be put in the place 
of honor in a volume of this character, for no man has ever 
studied our trees more faithfully or gathered together so much 
information about the Oaks, the Pines, the Junipers and the 
Firs of the silva of North America. 


Notes. 

A school of biology, in connection with the Sea-side Assem- 
bly, will be opened on the 7th of Julyat Avon-by-the-Sea, New 
Jersey. 

The Yellow-wood trees just passing out of bloom in Central 
Park have been unusually beautiful this year. Some of the 
specimens are forty feet high and nearly as broad. 


The great Chrysanthemum exhibition which is to be held in 
this city the first week of November will cover. 30,000 square 
feet of surface. $6,500 have been offered for premiums. 


The twenty-third session of the American Pomological So- 
ciety will be held at Washington on the 22d, 23d, 24th and 25th 
of September next. Secretary Brackett promises that the 
official programme will be issued at an early day. 


At the Geneva (New York) Experiment Station some care- 
ful tests;were made last year between imported and American- 
grown seed of Cabbage and Cauliflower, and the result con- 
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firmed the experience in other stations, that the seed grown 
in Puget Sound, Washington, and on Long Island was equal, 
at least, to the best imported seed. 


Taste has indeed changed since the middle of the seventeenth 
century; when Sir Christopher Wren wrote from Paris: ‘‘ Fon- 
tainebleau has a stately wildness and vastness suitable to the 
desert it stands in.” Who now would think this palace archi- 
tecturally ‘‘ wild,” or characterize as a ‘desert,’ the beautiful 
forest that surrounds it? 


The Maryland Farmer, in advocating the advantages of 
intensive culture, states that an irrigated vegetable-garden two 
and a half acres in extent, in the suburbs of Paris, employs 
three men, tvo women and a horse, the work of the latter be- 
ing to pump the water into the reservoir for distribution and 
to draw the leaded cart to market before daylight in the morn- 
ing. The average product of this little garden, at Paris prices, 
is $4,000 a year. 


At the last session of the Minnesota Legislature some thirty- 
five sections of land were set apart, to be known as the Itaska 
State Park, and dedicated to the perpetual use of the people. 
Under the act a commissioner is empowered to procure for 
the state from the owners of land within the limits of the park 
concessions to the state by contract or deed, subject to the 
approval of the Governor. When any tract of land within 
the limits of the state park cannot be secured in this way the 
commissioner is authorized to institute proceedings. to con- 
demn the land and to convert it to use as a park. 


Mr. A. L. Hatch, writing from Hill Crest Experiment Station, 
Wisconsin, to the Rural New-Vorker, in regard to the sun- 
scald of Apple and other fruit-trees, says that the best remedy 
in that region has been found to be ‘medicated straw.” 
Straight Rye straw, which has been dipped in whitewash con- 
taining some carbolic acid and Paris green, is set about the 
tree closely and extended up among the branches as far as 
practicable, being tied in several places. Thus prepared and 
put on, the protection lasts several years, or until the growth 
of the tree will make its renewal desirable. The medication 
serves as a preventive of injury from insects, mice, rabbits 
and borers. 


A circular has just been issued by the Division of Ento- 
mology of the United States Department of Agriculture which 
gives in the space of half a dozen pages condensed informa- 
tion concerning several of the more important insecticides. 
Formulas are given for preparing kerosene emulsions, resin 
washes and arsenical mixtures, together with directions for 
their use and the necessary cautions to be exercised. Of 
course, all the points given here have been published before, 
Dut the department is doing good service by issuing in this 
available form answers to those questions which experience 
has proved are most often asked by correspondents when they 
begin to look about them for help against some invading 
insects. 


A late bulletin of the New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station reports renewed success in using potassium sulphide, 
or liver of sulphur, as a remedy against Gooseberry-mildew. 
Liver of sulphur costs less than twenty cents a pound, and as 
only half an ounce of it is dissolved in a gallon of water this 
is an inexpensive remedy, since one gallon will spray ten or 
twelve large bushes if applied with the usual spraying nozzle. 
Of course, where a few plants are sprayed with a syringe more 
of the liquid will be required. The spraying should begin as 
soon as the leaves unfold, and should be repeated every fifteen 
or twenty days. Gooseberries are among the most desirable 
of fruits for home use, and they are very remunerative as 
market crops where they can be grown, for buyers are willing 
to pay almost any price for bright green fruit. * 


In Tulare County, California, near Lindsay Station, Mr. J. J. 
Cairns is preparing eighty acres of land to be planted in fruit. 
The land is a mixture of clay and sand loam, so that it is easily 
tilled, but has never been irrigated, and, for lack of facilities, it 
must be watered, if at all, with a pump from wells. It is 
necessary, therefore, that the land should be placed in the best 
condition for holding water, and Mr. Cairns took off all but 
two plows from his gang, weighted it, and sent it into the soil 
to a depth of from twelve to thirteen inches with the aid of a 
ten-mule team. Following this team came a subsoil plow, to 
which fourteen mules were attached, and this tore up the sub- 
soil to a depth of thirty inches from the surface. These state- 
ments are given on the authority of the Z7u/are Register, and 
if the land does not absorb and hold all the moisture which 
falls upon it from the skies, or any other source, there is no 
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efficacy in deep plowing. This piece of land will be watched 
with interest for a year or so. 


In an article published in the Fournal of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, Mr. Maurice L., de Vilmorin states that a single 
manufacturer in the year of 1889 preserved 400,000 kilograms 
of sorrel, a salad herb which is as much appreciated in France 
as itis neglected in England. This was said to illustrate the 
statement that France raises so many vegetables, which from 
their nature are not qualified to undergo long journeys, that 
factories are found everywhere for preserving them, and that 
their good quality, combined with the care taken in their 
manufacture, gives them a market value throughout the 
world. Not only green peas, French beans and tomatoes are 
canned in immense quantities, but asparagus and several 
other vegetables, including the sorrel above mentioned, are 
similarly treated, and three-fourths of the product is exported. 


Interesting as showing the prevailing fashion in tree-plant- 
ing in New England, is the account of the census of the Salem 
trees made in 1859, when it appears 2,651 trees were standing 
in the city streets, and that of these 1,656 were Elms, 353 were 
Maples, and, strangely enough, 110 were Cherry-trees. ‘‘The 
total disappearance of these Cherry-trees, as they were re- 
moved owing to the nuisance caused by the foraging of boys,” 
Mr. Robinson suggests, ‘‘is an answer to those writers who ad- 
vocate the planting of fruit-trees in the public streets.” Butin 
other countries, where boys are better disciplined than they 
are in the United States, fruit-trees are successfully and very 
profitably grown along the borders of the highway, and such 
trees in Germany and other European countries have proved 
most profitable investments both to abutting land-owners and 
to village corporations. ~ 


The Metropolitan Museum of Arthas now been opened for 
two successive Sundays, and has been visited by probably 
25,000 persons, a large proportion of whom were evidently 
working people who are unable to visit the galleries on week 
days or evenings. It is a noteworthy fact that the examples of 
work in wrought iron, which few persons on week days stop to 
glance at, were constantly surrounded and discussed by groups 
of workmen. Why should there not be a movement toward 
the Sunday opening of the Museum of Natural History, where 
artisans of many kinds might find pleasure and profit? The 
Jesup collection of American woods, for example, is interest- 
ing to the botanist and the landscape-gardener, but it has also 
a mine of information and suggestion for the carpenter, the 
cabinet-maker, the wood-carver and the architect. It is argued 
that admission to these museums on Sunday may lead to the 
toleration of amusements of a less elevated character; but it 
is not so probable that the opening of the libraries and the mu- 
seumis will prove ‘‘an entering wedge for the admission of the 
Continental Sunday ” as it is that such opportunities will open 
the hearts and minds of workingmen to the admission of new 
light which will increase their knowledge, intelligence and 
ambition. The so-called experiment of Sunday opening has 
been tried in Boston and Philadelphia for fifteen years, with 
great advantages to the people who have availed themselves 
of these privileges, and the Continental Sunday has given as 
yet no signs of its arrival. 


Dr. J. A. Lintner writes that the Pear-midge, Diflosis pyri- 
vora, has appeared in Catskill, where it is said that ninety per 
cent. of the fruit on the Lawrence trees in one orchard are 
affected, while other varieties, like Anjou, Seckel, Bartlett and 
Bose, are attacked to some extent. Hitherto this most danger- 
ous enemy of the Pear has only been reported in one locality 
in the United States, that is, at Meriden, Connecticut, where it 
was probably introduced some ten years ago in Pear-stock 
imported from France, and, a few years thereafter, almost en-. 
tirely destroyed the crop on the Lawrence and seriously in- 
jured other varieties. Effort was made to exterminate it be- 
fore it spread farther by picking the entire crop in an off 
year and destroying it, and it was believed that the pest had 
been brought under control. So far as ascertained now the 
invasion is confined to an area with a radius of about three 
miles, but it may be much more extensive. Fruit growers in 
New York state and elsewhere are requested to make search 
on their Lawrence trees first, and then on other Pears, and 
report the result to Dr. Lintner, at Albany. The infested fruit 
can be recognized at once by the fact that its upper three- 
fourths is enlarged and irregularly swollen, and has a differ- 
ent color from its base. When cut open perhaps from ten to 
twenty pale yellowish footless larve will be disclosed, each 
about one-tenth of an inch long and pointed at the ends, much 
If this pest is con- 
fined to a few localities Dr. Lintner thinks that it can. be ex- 
terminated by united effort. 
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Village Woods. 


LMOST every week we hear that one or more of our 
thriving young cities have been enabled by some 
special legislation to acquire land to be used in the future 
as a public park. Very often it is the case that this land 
includes some picturesque glen through which a brook 
flows, or some old forest, or a lake-front or other natural 
feature of peculiar interest. This is all commendable, and 
there is no danger that too many parks will be made. In- 
deed, in almost every case which has come under our 
observation itis probable that the investment will pay a sub- 
stantial money return in the improved value of property, 
without counting the still greater advantages which will 
come to the city of the future from the increased health and 
comfort and enjoyment of the citizens. 

In smaller towns, too, there is usually some square or 
green which is utilized as a place of public assemblage, 
and which is bright with grass and flowers and attractive 
with the shade of venerable trees; but it rarely seems to 
occur to the inhabitants of smart villages that some public 
ground would be to them a most valuable possession. In 
many cases there is a neighboring grove to which the vil- 
lagers resort for public gatherings. Of course, this is in 
private hands, but the people are welcome there when 
Fourth of July is to be celebrated or on such occasions as 
Sunday-school anniversaries, and farmers’ picnics, and har- 
vest-homes. We can call to mind several bits of woodland 
which serve a purpose like this, and which visitors always 
have in mind when they think of the villages near which 
they stand. But woods are never safe in private hands, 
and when the time comes, as it too often does, that the 
grove is felled for firewood or for lumber, the destruction 
of the trees is felt to be a distinct public loss. 

This train of thought has been suggested by what has 
recently happened in a thriving village in northern New 
Jersey. Within a short walk of the town-hall a beautiful 
grove of hard-wood timber, some ten acres in extent, has 
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stood as long as the oldest villager can remember. 
Through the kindness of successive owners it has been 
practically a public park for all, and in its shade have been 
held neighborhood gatherings of every sort for generations. 
It has been the haunt of the school-children, where spring 
flowers and autumn leaves were gathered. Visitors from 
the city have found in it a special attraction in a region 
which is in itself distinguished for rural beauty. In short, 
a great many people, when they think of the village, will 
think of this grove as one of its prime attractions. But the 
owner has been offered what he considers a fair price for 
the timber, and the grove is doomed. When the gray old 
trees fall the country-side will lose much of its beauty, and 
the village will be bereft of one of its most interesting 
features. 

In such a case as this it seems plain that it would have 
been a public benefit if the grove could have been spared 
to the village. Of course, it is not every owner who can 
afford to give his property for the general good, but cer- 
tainly the purchase of such a grove by the village would 
have been from every point of view a wise outlay of public 
money. Perhaps it would not have been difficult in this 
instance if any public-spirited citizen had taken the matter 
in hand to have raised sufficient money to save the grove, 
but in most states there is no way in which unincorporated 
towns can get possession of tracts of land for such pur- 
poses and hold them. In the state of New York there is a 
law which permits an association of citizens to hold land 
for public use and to appoint their own successors. Under 
this law landholders are encouraged to make dona- 
tions of property to public use, and associations can 
be formed to buy such property where purchase-money 
is needed, and for this reason the action of the Legisla- 
tures of New York and Massachusetts, which makes such 
transfer of land possible, is to be commended. 

But, in addition to laws for securing such village com- 
mon-woods or public parks, there is also needed a more 
general feeling that they are worth having. Every 
one admits the advantages of securing some bits of 
rural scenery for the use of people in crowded cities. But 
people in villages are not shut out from the enjoyment of 
rural scenes. It is their privilege to see grass and trees, 
and to have familiar intercourse with natural objects, so 
that the commanding arguments for city parks do not apply 
to their condition. But, after all, the advantages of some 
common meeting-ground, for one purpose or another, are 
very obvious, and those villages which bestir themselves 
to save from destruction the groves or glens with which 
their names are associated will never repent of the labor 
and money expended in the cause. There is no question 
that such an acquirement of common property will pay 
in a broad way. It will give a stimulus to local pride and 
public spirit. It will strengthen the ties which attach the 
young people to their homes and to home interests. It will 
promote social feeling and neighborly kindness. It will 
add to the reputation of the village for enterprise and fore- 
thought and general enlightenment, and it will help to 
secure for the neighborhood that good name and fair fame 
which is to be as highly prized by a community as by in- 
dividuals. 


Tue timber in the grove alluded to above has been sold 
to the owners of one of the portable saw-mills which are 
moved around from place to place in northern New Jersey 
and are making a market for the little collections of trees left 
standing upon the farms of that region. For many years 
these saw-mills have been helping to supply the market 
with hard-wood timber from Indiana, Ohio and that part of 
the country, but it is only of late years that they have 
invaded the east. In the aggregate they cut over an im- 
mense area of land, and as their proprietors are shrewd 
enough to combine for holding down the prices, the grow- 
ing scarcity of timber is not felt in the market. These little 
supplies, gathered in from various sources, keep the mar- 
ket full, and this full market is constantly used as an argu- 
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ment against the assertions that are made by prudent men 
concerning the gradual destruction of the timber of the 
country. 

If the trees on these scattered woodlands were allowed 
to grow up again the work of these portable mills would 
not be so much of a calamity, but, too often, when farmers 
find their trees cut away they endeavor to break up the 
land and add to the area of their cultivated fields. As arule, 
too much land is already under the plow, and this new clear- 
ing simply means a few more acres of poorly tilled land 
and no increase of income. That is, the farm would gen- 
erally yield a larger income if the wood had been allowed 
to stand, and if the labor and money put in the new ground 
had been expended upon that already under tillage. In- 
deed, in agreat many instances it would be profitable for 
*the farmers of the country to allow the broken, or sterile, 
or stony portions of their land to grow up in timber, and 
give more thorough culitvation to what remains. Where 
these mills have been operated for any considerable time 
one can see that the country loses much of its beauty, 
which is a more important matter than it seems, for a well- 
wooded country has attractions for city visitors and city 
buyers which enhance the value of real estate to an appre- 
ciable degree. But, besides this, it may be questioned 
whether the opening of the country to the sweep of the 
cold winds in winter, and drying winds in summer, does 
not have an appreciable effect on the general fertility of 
any region. 

But, after all, these voracious little mills are only one other 
device used by this generation in its haste to get rid of its 
inherited forests. There is little reason to hope that any 
salable tree will be allowed to stand. ‘The promise of 
future forests in the country seems to rest with the children, 
and depends upon their proper education. Who is to 
write the school-book which shall inspire our future 
citizens with an adequate appreciation of the value of 
forests as a natural resource, and of their functions in relation 
to soiland climate and health? Not the least of the benefits 
of early instruction of this sort would be its help toward 
establishing a personal friendliness for trees and to- 
ward the creation of a public sentiment which will protect 
them from wanton destruction at least. 


MR. JOHN ROBINSON has begun, in the Salem Gazette, the pub- . 


lication of a series of articles on ‘‘Our Trees.” From the first 
of these papers it appears that there are about 125 different 
trees growing naturally or cultivated in and about Salem, Of 
these sixty-four are natives of eastern Massachusetts and sey- 
enteen come trom the other parts of the United States. Salem 
is, therefore, a very good centre from which to study trees, and 
Mr. Robinson’s papers cannot fail to stimulate much interest 
in the subject. In the introductory article Mr. Robinson calls 
attention to the fact, which has often been insisted on in 
these columns, that people who are familiar with humbler 
plants, and this applies, too, to learned botanists, have a very 
slight acquaintance with trees. ‘ Nearly every one,” he re- 
marks, ‘can tell an Elm from an Oak or a Willow froma Pine, 
but the difficulty seems to be in telling the Oaks and Pines 
apart, to distinguish the Pines from the Spruces or the Birches 
from the Hornbeams, or separate the many foreign trees in 
cultivation from the native species.” ‘And a little observa- 
tion,” he tells us, “ will serve to fix nearly all of these trees in 
mind and add much pleasure to town walks and country ram- 
bles. When a good example of some tree is found it should 
be carefully watched from the earliest warming up of its 
blood, so to speak, by the spring sun through all its various 
phases of bursting buds, flowers and fruit, and falling of its 
leaves. Methods in observation are thus acquired which can 
be applied to other things in life. By this out-of-door study 
much more satisfactory results will be obtained than by merely 
trusting to match flowers or fruit to description and figures. 
Although books are valuable aids, Nature never will confine 
herself to plates, which must be typical rather than universal 
in their scope.” 


A sunset, a forest, a snow-storm, a certain river-view, are’ 


more to me than many friends, and do ordinarily divide my 
day with my books.—£Z7nerson. 
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Winter Studies of the Pine Barren Flora of Lake 
Michigan.—V. ! 


OBS greater part of the woody growth found in a Pine Bar- 


ren will naturally be sought among the evergreens. 
Five kinds of these are present, making, with the Larch, six 
species of conifers. These are closely associated with decid- 
uous trees, or have been supplanted by them, for many of 
the Pines and Cedars have been destroyed by fire, and Oaks 
and Poplars have taken their place. But when protected a 
new growth of Pine is made, the White Pine or the Gray Pine, 
according to locality and conditions of the soil. Protection is 
difficult in a region traversed by several railroads, and must 
be restricted to quite limited areas. Hence, some of the 
problems of forestry may be advantageously studied in a sec- 
tion of country no larger than the one which embraces the 
wild lands at the head of Lake Michigan, where the trees have 
to struggle with the carelessness and wastefulness of men. 
Groves of White Pine are sometimes seen where the ground 
is well stocked with thrifty trees of recent growth, from ten to 
thirty feet high. They have sprung up in the track of fires 
and maintained their place, and, if not interfered with, would 
in time form trunks of fair dimensions. The natural condi- 
tions are present for a Pine-forestfrom two to four miles wide, 
extending from the boundary of Indiana, eastward, into the 
state of Michigan. Most of this is now waste land, of little use 
for any produce that may be obtained from it. Once there 
were saw-mills in the tract cutting up Pines and Whitewood 
(Liriodendron), found in paying quantities. 

Taking the coniferee according to their abundance, the list 
is headed by Pinus Banksiana, the Gray Pine, or Jack Pine, as 
it is generally called at the west. It is limited to the close 
vicinity of the lake, a strip of land from half a mile to two miles 
wide embracing about all of it. An essentially pure wood of 
this species is found only on a narrow strip along the shore, 
where scarcely any trees except a few Red and White Cedars 
are mixed with it. The succession of woody plants is about 
as follows: Next to the beach is a fringe of Necklace Poplars 
(Populus monilifera), mostly stunted trees, often bearing fruit 
when only eight or ten feet high. Interspersed with these are 
Willows and Rose-bushes, Cornels, Grape-vines and the Sand 
Cherry (Prunus pumila), Thenthe Gray Pine comesin, dwarfed, 
and often shrub-like where much exposed, but forming trees 
with trunks six inches to a foot and a half through when 
away from the shore. Though it is usually a homely tree 
when standing alone, groves of it, where the ground is free 
from underbrush and covered with an abundance of fallen 
leaves or with a sparse herbaceous vegetation, possess attrac- 
tive features. 

Flattish reaches of this Pine convert the nearly barren 
sands into clean shady woods, almost equaling woods of Red 
Pine. They do not have the straight columnar trunk of 
this tree, covered with smooth reddish bark, the limbs high 
up and forming a close canopy, with thin, long and slender 
needles in brush-like tufts, but a short trunk with dark-col- 
ored, rough and flaky bark, the limbs low down and the 
branchlets studded on all sides with short, stiff, yellowish 
green leaves. They are most shapely when somewhat 
crowded, being spire-shaped when young and small, and 
when well grown making a roundish crown with their spread- 
ing limbs. Asa shade-tree along a sandy road, they do well 
and may be quite shapely. Dr. Richardson considered Bank’s 
Pine a handsome tree when growing in favorable situations.* 
Isolated upon the sand-hills, where it is buffeted by the 
winds, it may be only a straggling shrub or scraggy tree, 
standing firm till the sand is swept from off its roots and it is 
undermined and toppled over. Even in such localities it is 
frequently a picturesque object, winning respect for its sturdi- 
ness, though not admiration for its shape. 

The Gray Pine in this section varies in height from a shrub, 
fruiting when but two or three feet above the ground, to a tree 
sixty feet high. Trees thirty or forty feet high are common in 
the denser woods away from the shore of the lake. I have 
measured some that had a girth of sixty inches, and those with 
a diameter of ten to twelve inches are frequent. The trunk 
varies but little in size up to the first branches when these are 
low, and scarcely any portion of the roots is visible above the 
surface of the ground, from which the tree rises like a post. It 
may be found producing cones when but halfan inch in diame- 
terat the groundand four feet high, bearing a few short branches 
at the top. But the trees are usually much more stocky than 
this when fruiting. 

The crown of this tree is generally disfigured by the dark- 


* Gordon, ‘‘ The Pinetum,” p. 231. 
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colored cones adhering to the branches. They are very per- 
sistent, and last for many years. It is doubtful whether they 
fall off naturally, though they may be broken from the limbs 
or drop off when the attachment rots away, They are more 
durable than the smaller branches to which they cling, for on 
fallen trees that have lain upon the ground a long time the 
cones remain till the branchlets decay, the thick and indurated 
scales being more lasting than the wood. They are closely 
sessile, and when a fresh cone is pulled off some of the wood 
of the supporting branch invariably comes away with it, a 
piece from half an inch to more than an inch in length, and 
often reaching to the centre of a small twig in depth, being 
tornout. No better proof of the growth ofa flower-cluster from 
the wood could be desired. Even the old and dry cones do 
this to a less degree, or the branch breaks off before the cone 
can be detached. This persistence of the cones gives to an old 
tree the appearance of great fruitfulness, the fruit of many 
years being represented on it, though comparatively few cones 
are produced in any single year, the fresh ones often being quite 
scattered, or even scarce, upon the limbs. Hundreds of these 
old cones may be counted on a dead tree, the limbs being 
almost black with them, or they may look gray or grayish 
from the cones weathering on their exposed parts to the color 
of the nest of a paper-wasp. The old cones usually point 
downward from the limbs, and become top-shaped by the 
spreading of the scales, their diameter nearly equaling their 
depth, an inch or more across. 

The newly ripened cones are from one to two inches long, 
conical, but usually a little curved at the end. They are ofa 
light or yellowish brown color. The scales are thick and 
blunt, reddish brown within when they first open. Each ends 
in an oblique, somewhat four-sided, or rhomboidal plate. In 
the centre of the plate is a shallow pit, or eye, of a grayish 
color, from which many fine lines radiate to the margins. 
There is enough variety in their colors and markings to im- 
part a fair degree of prettiness to them at this time. As they 
are often in pairs, and on opposite sides of a branch, pointing 
in the same direction as the branch, they have the appearance 
of stumpy horns scattered among the leaves. 

Rudimentary cones are seen upon the branches in the win- 
ter, as they form the preceding season, These are from a 
fourth to a half inch in leneth and ellipsoidal in shape. Like 
the winter-buds, they are often coated with resin, which exudes 
freely whenever the wood is cut, and is also copious at the 
base of the twigs and branchlets. At these points it forms 
balls frequently half an inch in diameter, completely investing 
the branches. The resin is formed in connection with the per- 
sistent remnants of bud-scabs, encircling the twigs at their 
insertion, and hence accumulates therein balls. There are 
also seen upon the branches clusters of withered aments, 
which, though the tree sheds its pollen in May and June, re- 
main till the following spring. 

The seeds of the Gray Pine are small and dark-colored, with 
a relatively large pale-brown wing, so thin as to be transpar- 
ent. Hence it is very light and may be carried far by the 
wind. The wing, shaped almost exactly like that ofsome insect, 
is striped along its inner edge with lines of darker brown. 
The seeds usually occur in pairs, and are eagerly sought for 
food by the White-bellied Nuthatch (Sz¢ta Carolinensis). Small 
flocks of these birds, which become gregarious in winter, are 
seen flying about among the trees, searching the cones for 
seeds or pulling off bits of the bark under which insects or 
larvee may be hidden. Their long and flattened bill is nicely 
fitted for this work, for the seed lies close to the scale, but the 
wing, dexterously snipped off and dropped, as it comes float- 
ing on the air, shows that they readily succeed in their 
efforts. 

The position of the cones upon the branches is rather upright, 
which tends to keep the seeds from falling out. Though the 
cones mature in the fall they are slow to open, and continue 
to open throughout the winter, some being closed even up to 
spring. This prolongs the season of supply for these birds, 
which are quite abundant, and among the few to stay with us 
and make the woods more cheerful in the winter. The Gray 
Pine takes a wide range in its conditions of growth. Naturally 
a denizen of rocky ground and dry sands, it is not uncommon 
here in the wetter grounds. I have taken it from the scanty 
soil lodged in the fissures of rocks in Canada, and found it 
here in sphagnous swamps, growing amid clumps of Cassan- 
dra, with the Pitcher-plant at its base, its roots covered with 
Sphagnum and Cranberry Vines. In such wet positions it is 
short-lived, though it may grow to a shapely little tree, three 
or four inches in diameter. But in some swamps less wet it 
takes a place beside the Tamaracks, lile this tree tall and slen- 
der when the growth is crowded, with a clean trunk devoid of 
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limbs till near the top. Groups of such trees under these con- 

ditions are rather neat and attractive, in the winter the yellowish- 

green of the Pine offsetting the dense, rough spray of the 

Tamarack ; in the summer mottling its soft foliage of lively 

green with a well-contrasted color. 
Englewood, Chicago. 


E. ¥. Hill. 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 
IX,—PLANTING TREES ON A LAWN. 


— house at Overlea was begun in the summer of 1887, 
and completed in April, 1888, at which time the grading 
ot the knoll was finished, and the lawn ready for planting and 
sowing. 

Our first experiment, however, in moving good-sized trees 
was made in the month of January of the latter year, when we 
transplanted two large Norway Maples, given to us bya friend, 
on condition that we would take them away at that time, as 
otherwise they would be destroyed by some grading that was 
going on where they stood. 

Fortunately, it was an open winter, with no frost in the 
ground, and there was no difficulty about digging. *I person- 
ally conducted the procession, and insisted upon having the 
diggers begin at the outside and work in toward the trunk, so 
as to save all the little roots. It was slow and careful work, 
and it took all day to move two trees. They were too heavy 
to lift with a ball of earth, as we had no special appliances for 
the purpose, for the largest one measured six inches through, 
two feet from the ground, and had a lofty top. % 

After the trees were carefully uprooted their tops were cut 
off, until the main stems were only about eight feet high, and 
the branches that were left running up from them were also 
cut back to within a few feet of their union with the trunk, 
Could we have foreseen the mildness of the two succeeding 
winters we should have been tempted to prune them less se- 
verely. I am almost sure that it was unnecessary, but moving 
them at such an unusual season seemed to make it wise te 
give them more root than top. It will take about four years 
for them to get back their original stature after this severe 
treatment, but they perhaps have escaped risks of drawbacks 
by the way. Similar trees in this town, transplanted without 
topping, though they have lived, have shown signs of feeble- 
ness, and Iam disposed to think that in the end ours will make 
the finer specimens. 

The holes in which they were set were dug six feet in diame- 
ter and nearly five feet deep, and six or seven cart-loads of 
loam were put in them. A gentle rain was falling when the 
Maples were set; and when the roots were fairly covered and 
the ground trodden closely about them, water was put into the 


_ holes before they were finally filled up. 


These two trees, planted on the south side of a gravelly 
slope, so that the moisture must run away from their roots 
more than is desirable, have made so heavy a growth in the 
last two years, that in the middle of summer we have been 
compelled to cut out many large branches to admit light, and 
to improve their shape. In addition to their density of growth, 
they have shot up fresh stems, between seven and eight feet 
long, in the two seasons they have been fairly growing, for 
the first summer they did not accomplish much beyond a 
good crop of leaves. By the end of July we look to see them 
grow four or five feet more, as they are fairly set, and in fine 
healthy condition. The ground about them has been kept 
open and cultivated, and is heavily enriched several times in 
the course of the summer. 

They are so near the house that we use the broad space 
around them as beds for Geraniums and Heliotropes, which 
probably detracts a little from the growth of the trees, but at 
the same time improves their appearance and keeps the earth 
moist and well stirred up about their roots. When the season 
is dry thiey are very thoroughly watered at least twice a week, 
by leaving the hose to run on them from its open mouth for 
an hour or two ata time. 

In April we moved in the same manner a Silver Maple, 
which has grown nine feet and ten inches, and a stocky White 
Willow, which has been put quite near the house to give us 
immediate shade, of which we are greatly in need, and which 
is to be cut down as soon as the Maples are big enough. This 
last tree has grown, in a very dry place, a dense head nine feet 
six inches in height, so that it is now a tree seventeen feet 
high. 

These are the best we have to show, except a Catalpa, which 
has made a most luxuriant growth, for our Ash-leaved Maple, 
which was also disposed to make a record, has been moved 
twice, and so set back. But this growth on a gravel-bank, 
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where no one thought that trees could be made to live at all, 
. is not to be despised. Some of the other trees have grown 
almost equally well, but were not so large to begin with, so 
they seem less important. 

In that same April the generous friend who furnished us 
with the large Willow and Silver Maple, kindly sent us, in ad- 
dition, a dozen moderate-sized trees which he was disposed to 
think would grow faster than the larger ones, and these were 
placed somewhat at random on the lawn, for they came 
unexpectedly, and had to be set without much reflection, 
so that some of them have had to be moved again. 

And here we will honestly admit that the landscape-gardener 
would have been of great use to us, for the lack of experience 
gives one a feeling of uncertainty about the result of even his 
best-considered arrangement, which is often disquieting. 

We know for one thing that we have too many trees too 
near together, because we never dreamed they would all make 
up their minds to live, and we discover that after taking great 
pains to make a tree grow, we cannot male up our minds to 
disturb it for fear it will be in the way in the future, and so we 
postpone the evil day. Possibly they will do better in their 
wind-swept situation for not being widely separated, and for 
the next generation, which will be unrestrained by our senti- 
ments, we have provided some small Elms that ought to be 
good trees by the time the short-lived Maples are beginning to 
shuffle off their mortal coil. We know that the least enduring 
of them will outlive us, unless we emulate old Parr and the 
Countess of Desmond, 


Who lived to the age of a hundred and ten, 
And died by a fall from an Apple-tree then. 


All we ask is that they will hurry to shelter us from the burning 
afternoon sun, to which our front is exposed, and when their 
task is done, the noble Elms, which are ‘‘a hundred years 
growing, a hundred years standing, a hundred years dying,” 
shall be our monument when this house, like its ancient 
predecessor, shall have crumbled to ruin. 

Impatient as we are to achieve miracles of growth, we 
might forget how much our little trees are doing were it not 
for a photograph taken in 1888, which shows them seudding 
under bare poles, that makes their present height quite 
imposing by contrast. 

In the five years which we claimed of our critics in the be- 
ginning, we are now sure that all air of newness will have 
gone from the knoll, which, even the second summer, 
astonished the passers-by, who were most of them unused to 
the results that can be attained by unremitting exertions. 

Against these trees we have no charges to make of either 
stubbornness or ingratitude ; given the conditions, the results 
are all, and more than all, we had a right to expect. The only 
ones that have not been what we could wish are the Hemlocks, 
which object strenuously to the dry, windy situation, and only 
live under protest. In vain do we plant nursery trees with 
good roots, they dwindle and pine, and refuse to profit by 
their advantages. If GARDEN AND FOREST will give us any 
advice about treating them, we will gladly follow it. Out of 
over forty trees planted on the lawn and its slopes, they are 
the only ones that fail to give satisfaction, and we desire to 
get the better of them if possible. 

No evergreen is so graceful and suggestive of wild wood- 
land ways as this feathery denizen of the forest, that seems to 
shrink from the companionship of man. The perfume of its 
boughs reminds one of camps in the woods, of canoes, of 
Indian guides, and silent solitudes. For me it has ever a pe- 
culiar and elusive charm, and I cannot come in my wander- 
ings upon some majestic old tree beside a granite boulder, as 
it loves to grow, without a thrill compounded of association 
and admiration. The Hemlockseems to possess every beauty 
that a tree can have: its form, whether it be symmetrical with 
youth, or gnarled and twisted by age, is always impressive and 
noble; the murmur of its boughs is tenderly musical, its fra- 
grance exquisitely wild and aromatic; its very shyness has a 
charm that seems to breathe distinction, and, best of all, it is 
perennially green, so that its blue shadows on the snow give 
one of the loveliest tones in a winter landscape. 

Why, then, since I woo it with such tender affection, such 
anxious care, does it refuse to grow forme? Possibly it is 
killed with kindness, and some wholesome neglect may be 
what its shy soul desires, for I notice that the little ones in the 
swale, halfsmothered in grass, do not die, though left 
wholly to their own wayward devices, while the pampered 
specimens on the lawn lift bare and ragged branches to the 
sky, from out their luxurious beds of mulching, and are pain- 
fully disappointing and uncertain. WE CUR GER nk: 


Hingham, Mass. ‘ 
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Weevils in Leguminous Tree-seeds. 


82 beetles known as weevils, belonging to the genus 

Bruchus, are known to live during their early stages in 
the seed of various plants, especially those of the Leguminose 
or Pea family. The Pea and the Bean-weevils are examples 
too well known to gardeners, grain-growers and dealers. 

While many species of weevils attack the seeds of plants 
which are not at present of great economic value, their ravages 
in the seed of leguminous trees and shrubs in various regions 
must often be very considerable. Some of the arid, as wellas 
the more fertile, parts of our south-western states and territories 
and of Mexico are characterized by several genera and species 
of leguminous trees, which comprise the principal arbo- 
rescent vegetation over large areas. Aside from the uses to 
which the wood is put, the fruit of these trees is sometimes of 
much value to the native inhabitants of the region. This fruit 
is often seriously infested by weevils of several species, four 
of which Mr, C. E. Faxon has drawn for the accompanying 
illustration, together with several of the pods infested. 

An idea of the abundance of these pests may be derived 
from the fact that out of hundreds of seeds Mr. Faxon some- 
times found difficulty in getting a perfect one and its embryo 
for illustration in the ‘‘Silva of North America.” 

A better knowledge of the weevils affecting these trees will 
probably show other species besides those already known. 

Although each is usually confined to one kind of food-plant, 
the same species of weevil sometimes attacks the fruit of 
leguminous trees belonging to different genera. These insects 
undergo all their transformations within the fruit, and, when 
mature, the beetles cut small round holes in the seed, or 
through seed and pod, and make their escape. 

The pods and seeds of the screw bean (Prosopis pubescens) 
are ground into a sort of flour and used as food by the natives 
of Arizona and New Mexico. These pods often contain great 
numbers of the little grubs, which afterward develop into the 
small weevil named Sruchus desertorum,* or the Bruchus of 
the desert. 

The color of this is ashy-red above and gray beneath. The 
wing-covers are splashed and dotted with yellowish red or 
darker markings, which vary extremely in different individuals, 
It is about one-tenth of 
an inch long. : 

Perhaps, the presence of large numbers of these insects in 
the screw bean gives it an added richness and flavor when 
ground and cooked. The screw bean is also said to be in- 
fested by Bruchus uniformis,a large, ashy-reddish colored 
species much like the next. 

The Mesquit (Prosopis julifiora), often a most characteristic 
tree of arid areas in Arizona and Mexico, has its pods infested 
by Bruchus prosopfis, a grayish brown species, with dark mark- 
ings above, and about a sixth of an inchlong, The fruit of 
this plant, known also as Prosopis or Algarobia glandu- 
Josa, is eaten by Indians, and even by white men, but is 
chiefly valuable as food for horses, which eat both beans 
and pods. 

From fruit of Cercidium Torreyanum, sent to the herbarium 
of the Arboretum, four quite different-looking species of 
weevils have been taken. Bruchus amicus came out of seed 
received from Texas. It is among the largest of the Ameri- 
can species of the genus, sometimes measuring a fifth of an 
inch in length. This beetle is densely covered with a silky 
gray pubescence, which, when rubbed off, leaves the surface 
smooth and black, or reddish black. Seed of the same plant 
collected in Arizona was found to be infested by Sruchus 
pruininus and by great numbers of &. limbatus. 

The first of these two is black, but is so covered by a fine 
silky pubescence that it has a bluish gray appearance. It is 
about two-thirds as large as B. amicus, to which it has some 
resemblance. It is said to occur on the ‘“Ironwood-tree” of 
Arizona, which may mean the O/neya Tesota, but I have not yet 
found it in seed of this tree. 

Bruchus limbatus is a small, stout, black species, with a 
broad red stripe on each wing-cover. ‘This red stripe is varia- 
ble in shape in different individuals, and it is usually more or 
less constricted in the middle. Large specimens are about 
one-eighth of an inch inlength. A package of the beans of 
Acacia Greggii, sent from Arizona, proved to be utterly ruined 
by these beetles. Nota bean contained less than half a dozen 
of the insects, while twelve or fifteen was a common num- 
ber, and each emerged by a separate hole. 


* Technical descriptions and references to original descriptions will be found in 
a paper entitled, ‘‘A Revision of the Bruchide of the U.5S.,” by G. H. Horn, M.D. 
Transactions of the American Entomological Society, Philadelphia; yol. iy., pp. 
311-342. 


June 17, 1891.| 


It may be of interest to note that this package of seed, con- 
taining thousands of weevils, had a distinctly warm feeling, a 
fact which has recently been brought to notice in regard to 
weevil-infested peas and cultivated beans. 

The fourth species of weevil which came out of pods of 
Cercidium. Torreyanum was Bruchus Ulkei, a beetle quite as 
large as B. amicus and densely covered with a whitish pubes- 
cence, except the outer half of each wing-cover, which is black. 
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extracted from the flowers, and it may be worth noting that 
the pods sent to Dr. Hagen were represented as being exceed- 
ingly rich in tannin. 

Species of weevils also infest the seed of Gleditschia, Ro- 
binia, Cercis, Leuczena and other American leguminous trees ; 
and the larva of a large Tineid moth has been found to live 
in pods and seed of Leuczena and Cercidium from Texas. 

Arnold Arboretum. Fee Gr F ack. 


Big. 49.—WeeEvi1s Founp in Lecuminous TREE-SEEDS.—See page 280. 


1. Bruchus desertorum. 2. B. prosopis. 3. B. amicus. 4. B. limbatus. 


5. Pod ot Prosopis pubescens. 


6. Pod ot P.juliflora. 7. Pod of Acacia Farnesiana. 


8. Pod of Cercidium Torreyanum. 


Dr. H. A. Hagen, of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, has for many years had several 
of the foregoing species of beetles and specimens of their 
work in his biological collection. These were principally col- 
lected by Dr. G. Engelmann, Dr. E. Palmer and Professor F. W. 
Putnam in their various collecting and exploring expedi- 
tions. 

In this biological collection there are pods of Acacia Farnesi- 
ana, which were received from Mexico and found to be much 
infested by Bruchus protractus, a weevil resembling B. pro- 
sopis, but rather more slender in shape and darker in color 
and with heavier markings on the wing-covers. B. amicus 
also came out of these pods. 

Acacia Farnesiana is now naturalized in nearly all the tropical 
countries of the globe. It is well known that a perfume is 


Foreign Correspondence. 


The Temple Show. 


{pee fourth great plant exhibition held in the gardens of the 
Inner Temple, by the Royal Horticultural Society, on 
the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth of May, eclipsed everything 
of the kind seen here before. There may have been larger 
exhibitions than this, and it is possible that some departments 
of horticulture may have been better represented at the 
famous shows held by this society thirty or more years ago 
than they were yesterday, but, taken as a whole, the verdict of 
all qualified judges is, that English horticulture had never 
before achieved anything like this Temple show. The chief 
attractions were supposed to be Orchids and Roses, and 
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these were indeed magnificently represented. But quite as 
much may be said of the herbaceous and alpine plants, the 
Ferns, Calceolarias, Begonias, Heaths, and the many other 
popular flowering plants, both tender and hardy, all of which 
were shown in marvelous form. In spite of one of the sever- 
est and most trying of winters, followed by a spring and early 
summer equally unfavorable to good gardening, the condition 
of almost every plant shown at this exhibition was perfect. As 
an indication of the strength of horticulture in England the 
show was a surprise, even to the well-informed who expected 
great things. There can be no question of the claim of Or- 
chids to the first position among garden-plants; the exhibits 
proved it as strongly as the crowds of visitors who gave un- 
restrained expressions of delight at the wonderful specimens 
shown by both nurserymen and amateurs. ‘Orchids first, 
and the rest nowhere” was the comment of a companion who 
disliked the hustling and crush which prevailed almost the 
whole day through wherever Orchids were staged. Public 
taste is not quite so partial as this, however, appearances not- 
withstanding. The collections of Orchids contained so many 
remarkable examples that much time was needed to see them 
all. Even connoisseurs lingered about the Orchids, note-book 
in hand, while cultivators hung round and wondered “ how it 
was done.” For it is not every one who essays Orchid culti- 
vation that can accomplish such things as are to be seen in 
the collections of Baron Schroeder, Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
the Baron Rothschild, Mr. Sander, Mr. Cypher, and others. 
Orchids are not easily killed, it is true, but they are only rarely 
grown to perfection. ‘It is all done by looking after them,” 
declares a master of the art, while another will tell you that 
“no plants are so easy to grow as Orchids, when once you 
understand them,” truisms which tantalize instead of helping 
one. 

The collection of Orchids from the famous St. Albans 
nurseries was the largest and richest ever exhibited from any 
one garden ; indeed, I doubt if any one but Mr. Sander could 
make such a display. The inimense houses at St. Albans are 
packed with all the best and richest of Orchids from almost 
every part of the world, and most of the plants are possessed 
of all the rude health which is common to newly imported 
pieces. With so much of the best material to select from, 
together with exceptional cultural skill, Mr. Sander was cer- 
tain to make a fine display. Butit was much finer even than 
could have been anticipated. From one end to the other of 
a tent 130 feet long, Mr. Sander had arranged a collection 
comprising many hundreds of plants and disposed with excel- 
lent taste. First came a large group of huge specimens of 
Cymbidium Lowianum, mixed with Odontoglossums of every 
kind, some of them of great beauty and value. After these 
came a grand group of Lela purpurata in variety, full of 
charm and variety, asalso wasacloud of yellow insect-like flow- 
ers upon strong tall spikes of Onctdium ampliatum. Massatter 
mass of striking plants, such as Cattleya Skinneri, C. Men- 
delit, C. Mossia, Dendrobium Dalhousteanum, Miltonia vexil- 
laria and Odontoglossum crispum varieties, and Masdeyallias 
were rendered effective by being alternated with groups of 
miscellaneous plants of exceptional interest. Among these 
latter were Grammatophyllum Measursianum, the most inter- 
esting, and certainly the most beautiful, new Orchid exhib- 
ited; Cypripedium Rothschildianum and C. Elliotianum, the 
hybrid Masdevallia Mundyana, the result of a cross between 
M. Veitchti and M. ignea; Odontoglossum excellens Sandere, 
O. excellens Schrederi, O. crispum Amestanum, with many 
others. A very prominent feature of this group consisted of 
a large number of beautifully flowered plants of Odontoglos- 
sum citrosmum, which were suspended among elegant Palms 
and Ferns, so that their spikes hung gracefully and with most 
charming effect. It is impossible to do justice to this, or, 
indeed, to any of the large groups of Orchids exhibited; one 
can only say what was said, after a thorough inspection of 
Mr. Sander’s group: ‘A wonderful exhibit, and a great credit 
to those who made it.” 

Messrs. Low & Co.’s collection followed, and containedsome 
beautiful plants of Dendrobiums, Cypripediums, Phalzenopsis, 
Epidendrums, ete. Messrs. B. S. Williams & Son exhibited a 
fine group of a miscellaneous character, Cypripediums predomi- 
nating. There were also several grand specimen baskets of 
the white-lowered Utricularia montana, each about two feet 
through, and as well bloomed as a Pansy. Grown so excel- 
lently, this plant is almost as effective as Phalenopsis granat- 
flora, Mr. Cypher, of Cheltenham, also showed a grand group 
of Cattleyas, Lelias, Odontoglossums, etc. 

The amateurs’ exhibits were in a tent separate from that 
containing the nurserymen’s plants. As was to be expected, 
the collections from Baron Schroeder and Sir T. Lawrence 


were remarkable for the wealth of variety and excellence of 
culture they revealed. Some of the plants frona the famous 
Dell collection were marvels of floral wealth and vigor. Odon- 
toglossum Piscatoret, var. Veitchit, the highest-priced of all 
cool Orchids, was there with two very fine spikes of its large, 
beautifully marked flowers. Masdevallia Courtauldiana, the 
pretty hybrid from JZ. rosea and MW. Shuttleworthi ; the curious 
though scarcely beautiful hybrid, A@/fonia Bleutana, raised 
in France from M4. Vexillaria and M. Roezlit; C. Law- 
rencianum Fyeanum, the pallid variety which is so highly 
prized by admirers of this genus; enormous plants of Lelia, 
Cattleya, Odontoglossum, Dendrobium, Vanda, A‘rides, Mas- 
devallias and others came also from the Dell. 

Sir Trevor Lawrence always contributes most liberally to 
these exhibitions, and his plants are invariably of unusual in- 
terest to the Orchid connoisseur, for they are either nearly all 
rarities or extremely handsome varieties. Sfathoglottis aurea, 
Maxillaria Sanderiana, rides Savageanum, A. Houlleti- 
anum, Cypripedium grande, var. atratum, and C. Fraseri 
were some of the most noteworthy. 

Vanda teres was exhibited in splendid form from the gar- 
dens of Baron Rothschild at Gunnersbury Park—a group of 
about forty plants, each from two to three feet high, and each 
bearing one or two many-flowered racemes. These plants 
had been grown in a pine frame, where they get full sunshine 
all the year round, with a very high temperature. Many 
people know this plant, with its short, fleshy, terete leaves, but 
comparatively few have the pleasure of flowering it. At Gun- 
nersbury it is grown in quantity to supply cut flowers for the 
table as though it were merely a Rose or Carnation. 

The Duke of Marlborough sent a collection of grand 
Cattleyas and other Orchids from Blenheim, and Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain exhibited a collection of the flowers of Masde- 
vallias which were very tastefully arranged with Ferns. WNu- 
merous other collections were contributed by some of the best- 
known English amateurs, almost every group being a good 
exhibition in itself. 

Roses.—Large and well-grown specimens of some of the 
best exhibition Roses were shown hy Messrs. Paul & Son, 
Cheshunt; W. Paul & Son, Waltham Cross; Charles Turner, 
Slough, and W. Rumsey, Waltham Cross. Among the new 
kinds were Danmark, Crimson Queen, Spencer, Mrs. John 
Laing and Souvenir R. Gounod, which seem to possess all the 
characters of first-rate Roses. The large specimens were of 
the usual compressed bush form, the only exceptions being 
several pretty white single-flowered kinds, which were un- 
trained, and which were, therefore, as elegant and artistic as 
Roses generally are when their natural habit of growth is not 
interfered with. Large Bamboos and purple-leaved Maples 
formed a charming background to some of the groups. 

The Calceolarias were marvelously well grown—indeed, 
they were in some cases almost too tat with flowers to look’ 
artistic. Tuberous Begonias were shown by Messrs. Laing 
and Messrs. Cannell, the group of double-flowered kinds from 
the latter being exceptionally attractive. Wonderful though 
these double ones are, they are less beautiful than the single- 
flowered kinds. Among Mr. Cannell’s plants were several 
with flowers six inches across each way, and a considerable 
number of salmon-pink and pale madder colors, which, Mr. 
Cannell informed me, are all the fashion now. Very large 
groups of Caladiums, Ponies (both herbaceous and tree), 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Anthuriums, Ferns, Leschenaultias, 
Pelargoniums, Gloxineas, and many others helped to fill the 
four great marquees provided. Mr. Rivers sent a collection 
of pot specimens of Oranges, Peaches, Plums and Cherries in 
fruit. Pansies from Scotland, Lilacs from France and 
Eremurus from Cork were shown, and they indicate the com- 


rehensive character of the exhibition. 
Lee W, Watson. 


New or Little-known Plants. 


Crinum Asiaticum. 


HIS is the largest Crinum known. It forms a con- 

spicuous object in the Palm-house at Kew, its huge 
evergreen leaves being decidedly effective among Palms, 
Cycads and such-like plants. Its flowers, too, are orna- 
mental, and they are produced frequently, say half a dozen 
times a year, on full-grown plants; they are white, with 
crimson filaments, and they are fragrant. The plant from 
which the accompanying photograph was made is five feet 
high and eight feet through. The large bulb is buried in 
the soil, but its exposed stem-like neck is a foot long and 
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six inches in diameter. Each leaf is five feet in length by 
eight inches in breadth, channeled all along the midrib, 
and colored bright green, with darker reticulated veins. 
The peduncle measures two and a half feet in length, and 
the head is composed of about fifty flowers, each with a 
tube four inches long and spreading segments nearly as long. 

C. Asiaticum belongs to the evergreen group of Crinums, 
all of which are easily cultivated, free-flowering and at- 
tractive. They require a rich soil, plenty of water both 
winter and summer, and a tropical temperature. Although 
not much grown nowadays, C. Aszaticum has been in cul- 
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Cultural Department. 
Points of Merit in Vegetables. 


SNAP BEANS.—Since the general introduction of the wax- 
podded sorts people have come to judge of this vegetable 
almost entirely by its appearance, the longest, whitest, hand- 
somest pods being considered the best; but a better observa- 
tion will show one that the whitest pods in the basket are by 
no means the whitest when cooked. If we cook the clear white 


pods of the Ivory Pod and the yellow ones of the Golden Wax, 
we shall find the latter much the lighter and brighter colored ; 


Fig. 50.—Crinum Asiaticum.—See page 222. 


tivation over a century and a half. It is widely distributed 
in the tropics of Asia, and it varies somewhat in conse- 
quence. The following are now considered to be only 
varieties of it by Mr. Baker—namely, C. dechnatum, Herb.; 
C. sinicum, Roxb.; C. procerum, Carey; C. anomalum, 
Herb. At Kew there is in cultivation a variety with leaves 
handsomely streaked with creamy white. Suckers are 
produced abundantly by large plants, and these, if removed 
in spring and treated liberally, will grow into large speci- 
mens in two years. The large, fleshy, tuber-like fruits of 
this species are also.freely produced on cultivated plants. » 


Kew. W. Watson. 


and if we go further and taste them, there will be no doubt as 
to which is of the better quality. The value of asnap bean rests 
in its fleshy pod, and in judging of the merits of different lots 
we should not only look at the external shape and color, but 
at the flesh. This should completely fill the pod so that there 
is little depression between the seeds, and on cutting the pod 
at these points there should be no cavity seen. The flesh, too, 
should be firm and solid. In some sorts it is very juicy, and 
even watery when the pod is young, but speedily becomes 
spongy or pithy. Last, but by no means least, the pod should 
be, as the Europeans say, ‘‘free from parchment’’—that is, the 
inner lining of the pod should be thin and without fibre, a 
point which is often overlooked, the observer being satisfied 
if there is no “string” at the back. 
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BEETS.—Most people are content if the root is smooth, 
shapely and of good color, but this is by no means all. The 
color should be one that will hold while cooking—should be 
“fast”; and, secondly, the top should be small and compact, 
and occupying as little as possible of the upper portion of the 
root, because it will always be found that the portion just below 
the base of the leaves is harder, rank-flavored, and lacking in 
sugar. This is so invariably true that the French and German 
sugar-makers always cut off and throw away this portion (often 
amounting to from three to five per cent.) of the root, saying 
they cannot make good sugar when it is taken. 

CABBAGE.—In a long and large-stemmed plant we shall find 
the leaves relatively far apart and with large, coarse midribs ; 
and as a portion of the stem extends up into and becomes the 
objectionable core of the head, it carries with it the same 
character, and we have a large-cored and soft-hearted head, 
the base of the leaves being separated in the head in the same 
way as below it. Again, the shape of the leaf is important. 
A frequent fault is, that the blade does not extend to the very 
base, thus giving the leaf a distinct stem. The leaves of the 
head will be of the same character, and, consequently, the 
heart, made up of the bases of the leaves, will be loose and 
“stemmy” at the centre, even if hard and firm at the outside. 
The leaves should also be abundant in number, long, and 
should show a decided tendency either to enclose the centre or 
to be dish-shaped. If not, we have a head in which the leaves 
do not lap by each other, forming one with either an opening 
or a soft spot down through the centre, through which the 
seed-stalk will soon push its way, the head thus becoming 
worthless. Lastly, the leaves of all cabbages should be thick 
and brittle, rather than thin and fibrous. 

CAULIFLOWER.—The common opinion is that cauliflower- 
heads should be smooth and flat; but Long Island gardeners, 
who have given more attention to this vegetable than any one 
else in this country, declare that the head should be round 
rather than flat, and as knobby as possible. They claim, and 
we think with good reason, that the flat umbel-shaped head 
must of necessity have a much larger proportion of stem than 
one which is in general outline nearly globular, and in 
which each section is also globular, thus giving a rough or 
knobby, rather than a smooth, head. Certainly such heads 
are much heavier and more solid, and we think are of better 
quality. 

CARROT.—Few people in this country know how palatable 
well-erown and properly cooked carrots are, but in order to 
fully appreciate them one must use the small and finer-grained 
garden varieties, and when they are in proper condition, which 
is when they are young and tender, not waiting until they are 
nearly full-grown, as is commonly done. 

CELERY.—Here, as in beans, too much weight has been 
given to whiteness; and flavorless and soft White Plume has 
ruledthe market. It certainly is true that excessively blanched 
and white celery is always of inferior quality. Often it is ac- 
tually worthless, being pithy and soft. Good quality is indi- 
cated by fine grain and solidity. A person should be able to 
snap a stem into three pieces by taking it in hoth hands and 
giving a quick jerk with each hand in opposite directions. The 
break should be square, showing brittle fibre, and as little 
“string” at the back as may be. The flesh should be firm, 
solid and fine-grained, and have a rich nutty flavor. Such 
celery is rarely seen in the market, because of the demand for 
the whiter and (to the novice) more attractive kinds ; but no 
one knows better than the Kalamazoo growers how to pro- 
duce it if it is called for.—Professor W. W. Tracy, before the 
Michigan Horticultural Society. 


Notes from the St. Louis Botanical Gardens. 


Tigridia violacea is an interesting member of this Mexican 
genus, and, this year at least, is the first to flower by several 
days. It bloomed on the last day of May at the Botanical 
Gardens here. It is about one foot high, bears, in succession, 
several violet-colored lowers with variegated centres an inch 
and three-fourths wide. Not quite as attractive as 7. buccifera, 
though having larger flowers, it is a fitting companion to it, 
coming into bloom only a few days earlier. 

Pentstemon pubescens, which is quite common in this part of 
the country, has been in flower for fully two weeks. It selects 
dry situations, clay banks, mostly in half-shaded places. Just 
before it flowers, or late in August, seems to be the most 
suitable season for transplanting this species, or at least it 
does much better than when set in spring. 

Potentilla paradoxa, now in flower, is quite an interesting 
hardy perennial, about two feet high, bearing at the terminus 
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of the branches numerous flat, pale yellow flowers, a little 
more than an inch wide, which come in long succession. 

Cerastium tomentosum, a hardy perennial of eastern Europe, 
scarcely a foot high, with light downy foliage and pretty deli- 
cately white flowers, isa common garden-plant and a usetul 
one for the open border. It is quite hardy and thrives in any 
ordinary garden-soil. 

Floustonia purpurea, at this season, when there is a scarcity 
of wild flowers, is one of the mostattractive. It usually grows 
less than a foot high, in fine round clumps, with nearly white 
or, sometimes, pale purple flowers. It seems to be suited to 
any soil or situation that is not too wet, and does well in sun 
or shade. If the plants are taken up from their natural home 
in full leaf, just before they flower, they will scarcely notice the 
change, and will bloom as freely, if not better, than when left 
to themselves. 

A fine clump of Azsonia Tabernemontana has been in 
bloom in the herbaceous grounds for some time. It is nota 
showy plant, but it forms a nice large clump of its thick, green 
foliage, four feet high by as many wide, and each of the 
many stalks terminates with a small panicled cyme of pale 
blue flowers. It will-do fairly well in shade, but a clay soil 
and full sunlight suit it here. 

Phlomis tuberosa, one of the Mint family from eastern 
Europe, much resembles some of our American Monardas. 
It attains a height of about four feet, is quite hardy and easy 
of culture. 

Cypripedium acaule, C. pubescens and C. parvifiorum, all of 
which have bloomed quite freely here, are now past flower, 
and even C. sfectabile, the last one of our natives to flower, is 
nearly past. These native Orchids seem to do as well here, 
with a little extra care, as in more northern latitudes. 

One of the best plants at the garden at this season is Crinium 
longifolium, a member of the Amaryllis family, a native of 
India. Some plants are more than three feet high and have 
three or more flowering stems. Fifteen large showy flowers 
are not uncommon on one stem, and they come in long suc- 
cession. The flowers vary in color from pure white to rose- 
purple, are tubular in form, six or eight inches long, and about 
three inches wide at the opening. The plant is perfectly hardy 
here, and, with a little protecting, would probably survive any 
New England winter. The bulbs are very large. 


St. Louis. 1 Jal, JBL, 


German Irises. 


fris Germanica has been true to its season, and now follow 
the hybrids, known to the trade as German Irises. As is well 
known, these are among the most satisfactory of hardy plants. 
Their creeping rhizomes are proof against the severest weather, 
and they increase rapidly. The flowers, though not very 
lasting, are uSually very attractive, or, at least, among their 
countless forms, any taste may be gratified, as they range 
through so wide a scale of color and markings. /. Germanica 
is not in cultivation a seed-bearing plant, and so careful an ob- 
server as Professor M. Foster is convinced that the hybrid 
Irises are not of its progeny ; these plants being hybrids of J. 
pallida, I. variegata, I, sambucina, I. sgualens, I. lurida, J. 
neglecta, I. amena, I. plicata and J. Ewerti, and possibly of Z. 
flavescens. 

The hybrids ot /. fallida are easily recognized by the withery 
white spathe valves, which lose their greenness before the 
bud is swollen. They vary in color from nearly pale blue to 
a deep blue, some having a reddish tinge. Queen of May 
(rosy lilac) is a familiar example of this strain. The / varze- 
gata blood is seen in forms like Louise, Lila and Jenny Lind, 
with golden standards and purple-brown falis. Among a col- 
lection of hybrid Irises will usually be found many smoky or 
bronze-tinted forms, as Diana, Magnet and Nemesis. These 
are from /. sambucina, I. sgualens and J. lurida. TI. neglecta 
is responsible for those which have standards and falls of 
white, marked with purple, such as Madame Chereau ; and /. 
amena for those with white standards and marked falls, such 
as Fairy Queen. 

These conclusions reached by Professor Foster are readily 
verified by any one who cultivates the species and a collection 
of hybrids. Itis one of the features of this section of the Iris 
family that they possess infinite variety, giving scope for much 
interesting study. Some of the hybrids are so much mixed in 
blood that their parentage is not so easily traced as those men- 
tioned above, and these will be likely to furnish puzzling prob- 
lems tothe most skillful. Inthe mean time these are the beautiful 
flowers unfolding day by day to be enjoyed, and there are few 
more pleasing pictures in the hardy garden than good clumps 
of German Iris. With clean, attractive foliage and abundance 
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of gay flowers, they are well named “the hardy Orchids.” 
The flowers individually are not very lasting, but strong plants 
produce many blooms, and the season extends over several 
weeks, with a daily unfolding of new beauties. 


Elizabeth, N. J. Fe NN. Gerard. 


Early Peas.—Another season's trial at this station satisfies us 
that the green-skinned extra Early Peas of the Kentish Invicta 
type are not only earlier, but more vigorous and productive 
than the common extra early varieties of the Daniel O’Rourke 
type. But neither type has high quality enough to make it 
the best stock to work upon for improvement. In the mere 
matter of earliness both excel, but we ought to develop an 
extra early of fine table quality, vigorous habit and produc- 
tiveness. Market buyers in the cities get few peas which 
country people consider fit to eat, and growers could make 
money by offering peas of high quality for discriminating 
customers—at least those who sell their own peas to consum- 
ers could. For home use wrinkled peas can be had for every 
season, but the very earliest varieties of the Alpha type come 
hard after the Daniel O’Rourkes. What we need is the 
production of some well-flavored early sorts which will 
bear with sufficient abundance to be profitable market sorts 
and supersede the flavorless extra early peas which are now 
universally sold. 

Raleigh, N.C. W. F. Massey. 

Alstromeria pelegrina.—Last year I noted the beauty of the 
white form of this plant, which is also known as the Lily of the 
Incas, though, of course, nota Lily at all, but one of the Ama- 
ryllidacee. The white variety is beautiful certainly, but the 
typical form is proving itself equally good, and much more 
showy than its variety Alba. The color is a soft pink, with a 
shade of green, and red lines. A small root imported last fall 
has produced many flower-sprays, and they last well when cut. 
This Alstromeria is not to be recommended for out-door plant- 
ing, but as an in-door pot-plant. It is easily raised from seed, 
as these germinate much more readily than those of other 
kinds, but I have a suspicion that it depends not so much on 
the species, whether the seeds germinate readily, as upon their 
being recently gathered, for I know that in the seeds of the 
same species in the hands of different persons there was a 
great difference in the period between sowing and germination. 

South Lancaster, Mass. JE O) Or pet. 


Grammattophyllum Measuresianum.— This plant is now flower- 
ing, for the first time in America, I think, in the collection of 
Mr. W. S. Kimball, of Rochester. It is a stately plant, with 
enormous pseudo-bulbs and handsomie, broad foliage ; it also 
is very free in its habit of growth, and requires little attention, 
On the plant at Rochester a spike, four feet high, carries forty- 
five finely marked and well-developed blossoms. They are 
light yellow, profusely spotted with chocolate. Basket culture, 
with very little compost about its roots, a good supply of air 
during its growing season, and a temperature of sixty-five 
degrees will suit its requirements. Atthe great Temple Show 
in London, held recently, this beautiful Orchid, exhibited by 
Sander & Co., was universally admired and ranked among the 


finest in the display. 
New York. ae A, Dimmock. 


Correspondence. 


Fruit-trees on Lawns. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—There has grown up a canon that condemns the use of 
fruit-trees on lawns, but there seems no sufficient reason why 
the useful and beautitul should be divorced. A lawn with 
fruittrees alone may be made very attractive, although it 
would be better to combine fruit and nut-bearing trees. 
Apple-trees scattered about and grouped on lawns with Pear- 
trees, Walnut, Butternut and Chestnut-trees may produce fine 
effects. The lawn is too often a homeless place, lacking in the 
hearty welcome that fruit-trees give us. I have a group of 
Buffam Pears that stand thirty feet tall, and are much admired, 
besides yielding me twenty bushels of fine fruit yearly. Other 
Buffams stand about my lawn to relieve the uniformity of 
round-headed and conical trees. This Pearis one of the best 
of all upright-growing trees for lawns, giving not only novelty 
of form, but fine foliage and color. But there are other Pear- 
trees of singular grace and charm. The Anjou, for example, 
makes a noble head. The advantages of lawns of this sort are 
that many who cannot afford to assign ground for lawns with 
ornamental trees will do so for those that return a profit. The 
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only serious disadvantage is the possibility that by fruit-gath- 
ering some damage may be done to the foliage or important 
limbs broken, but with proper care there need be no such 
danger. 

Plums do not make good trees for the lawn, asarule, because 
they are short-lived, and are liable to be misshapen by the 
necessary cutting that removes black knot. But there are few 
handsomer trees than Cherries, either Murillo or Heart. But 
my preference has been to grow them mostly in shrubberies 
or on the edge of the lawns. The Persimmon forms a good 
crown, and adds to the number of good lawn fruit-trees. It is 
hardy with me in central New York, although I do not know 
of any trees hereabout except my own. 

I agree with Henry Ward Beecher that America furnishes 
no sight more beautiful in all its blossoming flora than an 
Apple-tree in full bloom. The variety in shade and in form of 
petals is remarkable. I have before my window a Kirkland 
Apple-tree and a York Pippin. The blossoms of the former 
are massed like a huge snowball. The petals are long and 
twisted and star-like; those of the latter are broad, and held 
up like a saucer. The Japanese worship the Plum and Cherry- 
blossoms, and in our shrubberies we have nothing finer than 
Wild Cherries, and Wild Plums and Crab-apples, in addition 
to our cultivated Cherries and Plums. The finest group that 
I have had this spring consists of Governor Wood Cherry- 
trees, bordered with Late Montmorencies. V i 

EE. P. Powell, 


Clinton, N. Y. 

[We are not aware of the existence, in treatises of land- 
scape design, of any such canon as that laid down by our 
correspondent, and if fruit-trees are seldom used in pleasure- 
grounds it is probably because there are some good rea- 
sons against the practice. There are cases in which these 
trees could be satisfactorily planted on grounds about 
houses—about a farm-house, for example, with surround- 
ings of orchards and meadows and cultivated fields. The 
question is one of details and particulars, and no rule of 
universal application can be laid down. If by a lawn is to 
be understood a slightly undulating body of turf with 
foliage so disposed about it as to make the most pleasing 
sylvan composition, and especially to introduce an element 
of obscurity and indefiniteness in its outlines, we should 
select the trees best suited to produce that effect, andsit is 
difficult to see why fruit and nut-trees should be preferred 
to other forms of foliage, or how they could be mixed with 
other forms of foliage with any gain in respect to harmony 
or agreeable contrast. Further than this, fruit-trees, as a 
rule, are apt to take a formal shape, especially if they are 
pruned and managed with reference to the production of the 
greatest amount of fruit. Again, nearly all of them are 
more subject to be injured in appearance by fungi or in- 
sects than are those trees usually preferred for lawns. The 
beauty of the bloom of a Cherry-tree is evanescent, and 
when not in bloom a mature tree is usually very stiff and 
unsympathetic in its form when mingled with other trees, 
or it suffers from some disfigurement. Hs beauty during 
the short flowering period does not compensate for what 
would be lost in substituting a Cherry for some other tree 
which is more desirable throughout the year. Besides this, 
fruit-trees, as a rule, have little beauty in the autumn. The 
Cherry turns slightly, and so do some of the Pears which 
contain the blood of the Chinese Sand Pear, but, as a rule, 
fruit-trees lack the beauty of our native trees in autumn, 
and it is very desirable in lawn-planting to take advantage 
of the beauties of autumn coloring. —Ep. | 


A Neglected Evening Primrose. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—There is a glowing California field-flower that pos- 
sesses many charms, and well deserves introduction to the 
garden. Inits season this lovely Californian Génothera, with 
its dwarf growth and its compact clusters of golden bloom, 
appears as distinct and as striking a feature of the landscape 
as the great flame-red Eschscholtzias. One can almost claim 
that, when the Wild Poppy became the state flower, the modest 
merits of this perennial Evening Primrose were sadly neglected. 

The other day—it was May 1toth—I walled up the long sea- 
ward slopes of Berkeley. Every vacant lot and the very streets 
were golden with little plats of shining blossoms. I began to 
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remember that for three or four months this brilliant display 
continues ; I bent down and counted the flowers and yet un- 
opened buds on the nearest plant of Gmothera ovata. The 
plant was nowise conspicuous among its fellows that dotted 
the slope ; in fact, many showed far more flowers and covered 
a greater area. The sample plant, however, made a very re- 
spectable display. The circle of its outer leaves was about a 
foot in diameter; they rested upon the turf, hardly rising four 
inches above it at any point. Fifteen open flowers rose well 
above the foliage, and no less than thirty-six buds could be 
counted without pulling the crown apart and descending to the 
microscopic sizes. Each of the four-petaled flowers was fully 
as large as a fifty-cent piece ; one almost covered a silver dol- 
lar. The rich clear yellow hue, and the regularity of the petals 
and stamens, with the golden ball of the erect pistil, formed a 
charming whole. 

Botanists are interested in this little @nothera on account of 
its peculiarly long calyx-tube, which is never less than one 
inch, and usually is from three to fiveinches long. The ovary 
is concealed in the very crown of the plant, and is thus protected 
from accident in as complete a manner as one could well 
imagine. There are not many flowers of this curious type, 
and none is better adapted for a garden-flower. Cnothera 
ovata, if planted on the lawn in a solid bed of, say, ten feet 
square, would surprise every beholder by its abundant bloom 


and its glowing color. ‘ 
Niles, Le s Charles Howard Shinn. 


The American Association of Nurserymen. 


Annual Meeting at Minneapolis. 


HE sixteenth annual meeting of the American Association 

of Nurserymen was held during the first week of June in 
Minneapolis. President Emery called attention in his address 
to the strength of the organization, which now numbers more 
than four hundred members, with abundant money in the 
treasury and a history which proves that substantial benefits 
have been received from concerted action. In regard to the 
. condition of the business the President said: ‘‘ We have to 
congratulate ourselves upon the improved tone of the nursery 
business. Nursery stock is worth from twenty-five per cent. 
to forty per cent. more at wholesale than it was a year ago, 
but this is no good reason why indiscriminate planting should 
be indulged in, for the fact is that the past prevailing low 
prices have discouraged heavy settings, and the overplus has 
thus been reduced, and prices raised to a point where it pays 
the grower to produce stock.” 

Mr. Emery advocated among the improvements to be de- 
sired the official adoption of a general telegraphic code by 
which orders could be abbreviated, amd time and expense 
saved ; and on the subject of the World’s Fair he said: ‘The 
tact is patent that California is determined to control the Hor- 
ticultural Department. The work of the Classification Com- 
mittee, of which a member from California is chairman, is 
pathetic in its ludicrousness. That they assign four classes to 
horticulture and fourteen to viticulture shows the animus. A 
chief of the Horticultural Department, a Californian, has been 
appointed; his appointment has not been confirmed—the 
principal opposition coming both from his own state and from 
the horticulturists of the country at large. Under his manage- 
ment and dictation we can expect the wines, brandies and 
citrus fruits of California to head the procession, and her dried 
fruits and flavorless orchard products to occupy space that 
rightfully should belong to the class of fruits that are the bone 
and sinew, so to speak, of the business. A vigorous protest 
against such folly is in order, and failing to secure the recog- 
nition that our suggestions, as the nurserymen of the United 
States, entitle us to, we ought to wash our hands of the entire 
matter.” 

The committee who made a report on the President’s ad- 
dress also protested against the World’s Fair classification, 
and resolved, ‘‘ That we most earnestly protest against the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Walter S. Maxwell, of California, as Chief of 
the Division of Horticulture of the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, believing as we do that there should be a man at the 
head of this great work who, by taste, knowledge, experience 
and acquaintance, is in full touch and sympathy with every 
horticultural interest of this great country.” 

Wm. C. Barry, of New York, E. L. Watrous, of Iowa, N. H. 
Albaugh, of Ohio, and Charles W. Garfield, of Michigan, were 
appointed a committee to meet the Board of Directors of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago, to present to that 
body the action of the Association. 
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_Among other resolutions adopted by the Association was 
one commending the work done for horticulture through the 
Eleventh Census, and tendering thanks to the superintendent 
and to Mr. J. H. Hale, the special agent, for the complete in- 
vestigation which had been made of the nursery interests in 
the United States, and requesting the superintendent to issue 
a bulletin report of this. work similar to the one on floriculture 
before the opening of the fall season. 

It was decided to hold the next annual meeting at Atlanta, 
Georgia, and the following list of officers was elected: Presi- 
dent, J. Van Lindley, North Carolina; Vice-President, W. J. 
Peters, Ohio; Secretary, C. A. Green, New York; Treasurer, 
G. A. Whiting, Dakota. Executive Committee—W. F. Heikes, 
Alabama; W.C. Barry, New York; G. J. Carpenter, Nebraska. 

Extracts from some of the addresses delivered at the meet- 
ing are given below: 


GROWING AND MANAGEMENT OF EVERGREENS FROM THE SEED. 


This subject was treated by Charles F. Gardener, of lowa, 
who said : 

“In growing evergreens from seed the beds are prepared 
four feet wide, running east and west, and raised three to 
four inches. Stakes fourteen inches high are driven on the 
north side, and twelve inches high on the south side of the 
beds ; on these stakes are nailed strips of boards two inches 
wide and one inch thick. The seed is sown broad-cast, at 
about the rate of four to the square inch, after the soil is well 
pulverized by raking, and a garden-roller is run over the bed, 
lengthwise, twice if necessary, to firm each seed in its place 
in the earth. The beds are then covered with evergreen 
leaves to the depth of twoinches. Assoon as the seeds sprout 
the leaves are raked into the alleys between the beds, and the 
beds covered with white sand from one-quarter to half an 
inch in depth. 

‘‘Shades are made of lath put together in frames four feet 
square, with the lath three-quarters of an inch apart; and the 
frames are put on the strips nailed to the top of the stakes, the 
lath crossing the bed north and south. 

«When the evergreen leaves are taken off, the sandis puton 
as fast as the leaves are removed. The leaves must beslightly 
shuffled back and forth while being removed, to kill the 
weeds that have started, and the little trees will have a per- 
fectly clean bed to make their appearance on. The lath-frames 
are put on as soon as the beds are covered with sand. We 
never water the beds, and if cracks appear more sand is puton. 

“ After the trees appear above the sand, and before the seed- 
shells have dropped off, dry sand is sprinkled over the beds 
in sufficient quantity to fill all little cracks and holes that may 
appear. The beds should be carefully hand-weeded the first 
season, and if a good stand is secured the first year the weeds 
will trouble but little the second year. 

«“We leave the lath-frames on until they are needed the next 
season to cover new beds. In damp, cloudy weather we raise 
them to an almost perpendicular position, thus giving the 
plants all the air and light possible ; they should be replaced 
as soon as the sun comes out. 

‘‘Trees should not remain in the seed-beds longer than one 
or two years. Yearling trees should always be bedded out; 
two-year-old trees may be bedded or planted into double 
nursery rows; in either case they require no shade. 

“The birds must be kept away from these beds, especially 
from White Pine beds, or they will take every tree as fast as 
it makes its appearance. The worst birds with us are the 
blue-jay and turtle-dove.” 


GEORGIA AS A FRUIT-GROWING STATE. 


Major Gessner, general agent of the Central Railroad of 
Georgia, said: 

“Five years ago little serious attention was given to fruit- 
growing for market in Georgia. Since that time, however, 
railroad facilities have been increased, so that we can supply 
fruits very early to northern markets and place them there in 
good condition. As a consequence we have realized perhaps 
the largest prices that were ever paid for peaches in the New 
York market, which was twenty dollars a bushel for the earli- 
est Alberta peaches. Usually the first shipments of peaches 
are made about the zoth of May. They are expressed to 
Savannah, and thence to New York by steamer—something 
like two and a half or three days’ journey. Year before last 
the Georgia peach crop brought better prices and had a better 
sale in the New York market than Delaware peaches. Grapes, 
too, are proving profitable, and we have been receiving, for 
our early ones, five cents a pound at the station. 

“Within the past two years the capacities of our state for 
growing fruit has attracted much attention. Near the centre 
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of the state three companies, organized in Ohio, have pur- 
chased tracts of 1,300 acres, 1,250 acres and 600 acres respect- 
ively. Mr. J. H. Hale, of Connecticut, has purchased 800 
acres, while fruit-growers from New York, Michigan and 
other states have bought large tracts. The Albaugh Com- 
pany set out at one time last winter 70,000 Peach-trees on 400 
acres. It will be seen from this that there is an opening in 
Georgia for nurserymen. After our large peach crop two 
years ago many people wished to embark in the fruit business, 
but there were not trees enough to supply the demand, and 
there are not enough to-day. In this fruit-growing part of 
Georgia, where there are little frost, and a soil peculiarly 
adapted to small fruits, peaches and grapes, there is promise 
of great fruit-production in the future.” 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN EVERGREENS. 


Mr. C. S. Harrison spoke on this subject. He said: 

“The problem of clothing the western plains with forests is 
an important one. Conifers by the million have been shipped 
over the Missouri River, and by the million they have failed. 
Near the one-hundredth meridian the White, Norway and Black 
Spruces and the Arbor-vite are failures, The Scotch Pine 
does well while young, but in time of trial it goes down before 
the drought. The Austrian Pine thrives while young, but 
the White Pine is uncertain always. Looking down from 
the foot-hills of the west, and belting northern Nebraska, there 


is a Pine, however, which is equal for the emergency. Six, 


years ago I brought some from the mountains and planted 
them in the open ground without protection. I cultivated the 
first year, and after that left them to utter neglect. The 

round was sometimes very dry, but none died after they were 
established, and they averaged about a foot a year in growth ; 
taken from the mountains they are hard to transplant. One 
year with another I save fifty per cent. They grow readily 
from seedlings, and these transplant as well as any evergreens, 

“T think this Pine (P. ponderosa) the bestforourregion. The 
leaves are glossy and of deep, rich green, and often eight and 
ten inches in length. Thewood is heavy and the grain coarse, 
from rapid growth, but it takes a fine polish, and is used for 
grain finish in some of the finest houses in Colorado. 

«“ The Douglas Spruce is the great timber tree of the Rockies 
and Sierras. I have recently visited many of the leading nur- 
series of the east, and find that in rapidity of growth it led 
all the conifers. This tree has an almost infinite variety of 
form and foliage. Some trees will have short leaves, others 
heavy and long. Some will be light green, and others almost 
blue, with a frosting of silver. The mountain seedlings trans- 
plant readily, planted in the open air. 

“Picea pungens is king of the Spruces for the first thirty 
years of its growth, and its silver sheen is matchless. If any- 
thing tends to retard the growth, or when old age comes on, 
its color reverts to green. ‘This is a rigid tree, with stiff shelf- 
like branches. Only about one tree in four, or perhaps one 
in ten, will have the exquisite silver color. It transplants very 
readily. The best way to secure the finest specimens is to go 
to the mountains and collect the small trees with colors already 
established. 

« Almost equal in beauty, with more of grace and softer out- 
lines, is Picea Engelmanni. This is the giant of the high alti- 
tudes. It grows in a belt reaching nearly 2,000 feet higher 
than P. pungens, shooting up well to timber-line. It trans- 
plants very easily. It will resist any degree of cold, and I be- 
lieve with the Black Hills Spruce it will be one of the timber- 
trees for the great north-west. This tree has a sheen nearly 
as rich as that of the P. fungens, and_is often of a graceful 
drooping habit. 

“ Abies concolor is queen of the Firs. No other tree has 
such a rich variety of color. The Blue Spruce is beautiful 

_while young, but this Fir holds its color. One can often see a 


grove of these trees with their silver gleaming miles away. - 


Some clusters have very deep color with plentiful frosting, so 
as fairly to sparkle. The new shoots are of light sort green ; 
the older growth is nearly blue. On one tree the blossoms 
and cones will be purple, on another light green, The clear 
gum exuding from the cones flashes like pearls ; and when a 
light breeze puts all this beauty in gentle motion, you have a 
scene worth a journey across the continent to see.” 


ONE WAY TO SELL NURSERY STOCK, 


_Mr. G. L. Grant suggested that if florists could be induced to 
plant ornamental shrubs of the most attractive varieties on 
their grounds their customers, when they saw these shrubs 
in flower, would be glad to place their orders there for de- 
livery at the proper season if they could be assured of receiv- 
ing plants of the same varieties. Improper planting has been 
the cause of much undeserved criticism of nurserymen, and 
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so is the frequent long exposure of the stock in unexperienced 
hands after unpacking and before planting. Ifa florist had 
this stock on sale he could send a man who knew how to 
plant it properly. In other words, it is advisable for nursery- 
men to cultivate closer relations with florists throughout the 
country, and sell through them instead of traveling agents. 
These agentsare often unknown, and buyers have become sus- 
picious of them ; but if they could deal with some one whom 
they could find again and whom they knew to be trustworthy, 
they would feel safer in ordering ornamental trees and shrubs ; 
and inasmuch as they are buying of the local florist herbaceous 
and other ornamental plants, it would be very natural tor them to 
extend their orders to one in whose judgment on horticultural 
matters they had confidence. Thesampleshrubs and trees which 
the florist could have would be an inducement and an assur- 
ance to purchasers who have been deluded with colored plates. 
Besides this, it is well known that trees and shrubs will thrive 
in one section better than in another. The local florist, being 
in the vicinity of the buyers, could soon determine which were 
the best kinds for that particular region, so that the most satis- 
factory selection would be made. 

In the discussion which followed this essay, Mr. Albaugh 
thought that while the theory might be good, it would be found 
in practice that few florists could give sufficient attention to a 
retail tree business in addition to their own. One intelligent 
tree agent would sell more stock than a dozen florists in a 
county by careful canvassing among individuals who take no 
interest in flowers, and who care for nothing unless it is forced 
on their attention and unless they are convinced that there 
is money init. Mr. Albaugh had found business men who, 
for a fair compensation, were willing to devote their entire 
time to canvassing for the nursery trade, and it was just as le- 
gitimate a business as any other, After thirty-six years’ expe- 
rience and trying five or six ways of disposing of his goods, 
and abandoning one after another, he had at last adopted this 
one. He employs energetic men, and makes himself respon- 
sible for what they do, giving them certificates that bind their 
principals legally for their acts. 

Mr. Harris thought that the plansuggested might answer for 
the sale of ornamental shrubbery, but it would be of no value 
in selling fruit-trees. Mr. Hale said, that from what he had 
learned of florists in getting statistics for the census, nursery- 
men, in many cases, might do well to unite with them in the 
dissemination of certain specialties, because, in the first place, 
this would be simply an addition to the florist’s business, and, 
in the second place, he had found the florists, as a class, un- 
usually enterprising, and the enormous development of their 
business during the last fifteen or twenty years shows them to 
be in close touch with the people and the people’s wants. 

Mr. Hill had no doubt that an intelligent florist would make 
a good salesman if he could give time and attention to the 
matter, but the florist who has not enough business in his 
legitimate line to occupy him at the time when nursery stock 
should be sold had better retire. The busy seasons of both 
industries come at once, and a successful florist has ail he can 
possibly do in his legitimate calling at just the time when 
shrubs and trees should be sold, 


Notes. ; 


Three hundred thousand tons of vegetables were brought 
into the city of Paris last year, and their value reached the 
amount of $25,000,000. 


The bright purple and fragrant flowers of Clematis crispa 
are already opening, and since they will continue to appear 
until frost this must be considered among the valuable garden- 
plants which are native to this country. Besides the beautiful 
solitary flowers, the foliage is very graceful, and the plant, 
although it is found from North Carolina to Texas, is perfectly 
hardy in our northern states. 


We have received from the Meehan nurseries, German- 
town, aspray of Benthania Faponica in bloom, and the flowers 
closely resemble those of the Flowering Dogwood, although 
the white satiny bracts are narrowerand more sharply pointed. 
Blooming as it does after the bright green leaves have attained 
their full size, this is a promising addition to the showy flower- 
ing shrubs for the gardens of our northern states. 


A German journal states that the ‘‘Fragrant Goose-foot” 
(Chenopodium ambrosioides) is the sixty-sixth plant which has 
been recommended by Mr. John R. Jackson, of Kew, as asub- 
stitute for tea and coffee. It is a native of South America, 
whence it was exported under the name of ‘‘Jesuit Tea,” but 
has become naturalized in Mexico and the West Indies, at the 
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Cape of Good Hope and in certain isolated spots in Europe. 
The whole plant has a strong, penetrating and notably aro- 
matic odor, and, as it acts temporarily on the nervous system 
and in subduing cramps, it is useful as a mild medicine and 
tonic. ‘ 


The statue of Mr. James S. T. Stranahan, which had been 
placed near the main entrance of Prospect Park, was unveiled 
on the 6th of June. It is the work of Mr. W. Frederick 
M’Monnies, a young artist who was born in Brooklyn and has 
lived for some years in Paris, and is the gift of the citizens of 
Brooklyn. Statues to living men are not often erected, but 
the exceptional honor was, in this case, well deserved, and, of 
course, it was fitting that Mr. Stranahan’s figure should be 
placed where it would typify the greatest of his many services 
to his native town—the leading part he played in the establish- 
ment of Prospect Park. : 


A figure is published in the issue of the Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle of May 3d of a hybrid Sweet-brier Rose, with bright crim- 
son flowers. This interesting plant was raised by Lord Pen- 
zance, and was described by him in a paper on the hybridization 
of species of Rose published in the eleventh volume of the 
Fournal of the Royal Horticultural Society. It was raised 
from the Austrian Brier, fertilized with the pollen of the Sweet- 
brier, and is said to be intermediate between the two parents, 
its foliage having the fragrance of the Sweet-brier, while the 
flower, which is two inches across, is pale crimson, flushed 
on the under-surface with fawn-colored tints. 


Few people know, perhaps, that any article of food is im- 
ported into this country from Egypt, but, according to the 
New York 7rzbune, that country sends us large quantities of 
onions, aS Many as 50,000 bushels often arriving in a single 
week. The onions, which are shipped from Alexandria to 
Liverpool, and thence to New York, are small and yellow, and 
not so good as those grown in this country, while they natu- 
rally deteriorate somewhat during their long voyage; but they 
are readily sold, because the price asked in Egypt is so low 
that, after adding freight charges and a duty of forty cents per 
bushel, a bag, containing nearly two bushels, is sold here for 
two dollars or two dollars and a half. 


We have received a copy of the ‘“‘Flora-of New Bedford 
and the Shores of Buzzard’s Bay,’ which is a careful revision 
of ‘‘A Catalogue of Plants found in New Bedford and its Vicin- 
ity,’ published thirty years ago. The author, E. W. Hervey, 
has made corrections in the nomenclature, and has added to 
the earlier list of plants such as have since come to his notice. 
An important part of this work is the ‘“‘Procession of the 
Flowers,” the object of which is to show the precise time of 
the year when each plant begins to flower. In this list the 
more conspicuous of the cultivated trees, shrubs and vines are 
included, and the dates will be found to answer fairly well for 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. Inasmuch as 
the flowers of the same locality bloom every year with sur- 
prising regularity as to time, if we except some variations in 
the season of early spring flowers, one in search of a particu- 
lar flower, if informed as to the time of its appearance, does 
not make a fruitless search by going too early or too late. 


The Vossische Zeitung recently gave an interesting account 
of a gardener named Adophe Vard, living at Aubevage, near 
Gaillon, in Normandy, to whom a decoration had just been 
awarded by the French Academy. It seems that for thirty 
years Vard was employed as an oiler at the railway station in 
Vernon, and devoted himself to gardening only after he had 
earned the right to retire on a pension. But during many pre- 
vious years he had spent his leisure hours in self-instruction 
to such good purpose that, without a teacher, he learned to 
read Greek and Latin as well as gained an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the classic writers of France. Later in life he es- 
sayed poetical composition himself. His chief work is a 
charming story in rhyme, called ‘Le Réve de Muguette,” in 
which the taste which turned him toward gardening is clearly 
evinced. Vard was too poor to publish this work, but the cost 
was borne by one of his friends, a neighboring inn-keeper ; 
and it is the success of ‘‘Le Réve de Muguette” which has 
brought him the purple ribbon bestowed for distinguished ac- 
complishment in letters or the arts. 


A writer in Gartenflora declares that if the present love for 
Chrysanthemums, which, almost everywhere in the north of 
Europe, has becomealmosta craze, ever spreads through the ex- 
tremesouth, it will prove that thereis nothing that Dame Fashion 
cannot accomplish, for, he says, in southern Italy the Chrysan- 
themum is the ‘‘ Flower of Death,” and is rarely grown except 
in graveyards, or near by, for the purpose of decorating graves 
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at the feast of All Saints. Ifit is seen in a garden the place is 
pretty sure to belong to a foreigner; no native would stick a 
Chrysanthemum in his button-hole, and the writer doubts 
whether ladies will ever fill their vases with them, and declares 
that he has seen an Englishwoman stared at by a wondering 
crowd in the streets of Naples because she was carrying an 
armful of these ‘‘ unlucky death-flowers.” At All Saints, how- 
ever, the cemeteries become perfect ‘‘seas of Chrysanthemum- 
blossoms,” other flowers seldom being mingled with them, 
and they are profusely planted near graves and along the bor- 
ders of the cemeteries. In no part of Europe, continues the 
author, could the Chrysanthemum be grown to better ad- 
vantage than in southern Italy, for it is green all the year 
round, and blooms from July to January. It often occurs wild, 
even in good old varieties with double flowers, although 
these seem to ripen seeds only now and then, and one form is 
entirely naturalized—a single yellow-flowered form—which 
grows in a somewhat ragged way, but is well covered with 
pretty green leaves which retain their freshness even in times 
of great drought. 


On Thursday evening, June 11th, the students of the 
College of Agriculture of Cornell University held a grand 
jubilee and banquet to celebrate the prosperity of the 
college, and in honor of the graduating class, which is the 
largest in the history of that department of the university. — 
President Adams, of the university, Ex-president White, 
Hon. O. B. Potter, of New York, and other distinguished 
guests were present, and made admirable speeches on the 
history and aims of agricultural education. The elaborate 
banquet was quite unique, in that everything on the tables, ex- 
cept the sugar and spices, was supplied by the farm and gar- 
dens of the department of agriculture. The farm furnished a 
large variety of breads, meats, and dairy products; the horti- 
cultural grounds and forcing-houses, fruits and vegetables ; 
while the conservatories of the botanical department, in 
addition to a splendid display of decorative plants, sup- 
plied some very beautiful specimens of tropical fruits, 
including bananas, oranges, lemons, and figs. In an ad- 
joining room the various departments of the College of 
Agriculture had also contributed to a very attractive exhibi- 
tion of implements, products and appliances for laboratory 
study. With strong men at the head of all its departments, 
the College of Agriculture now seems to be entering upon 
an era of great promise. Several of the highest honors of the 
university have this year been awarded to students of the 
college, and work is soon to be commenced upon a new 
building, which is to be equal to the best of those occupied by 
other departments of the university. 


Walter Baker & Co., of Dorchester, Massachusetts, haveissued 
a handsome volume, entitled ‘‘The Chocolate Plant and its 
Products,” in which is given a full and very interesting outline 
of the early history of the Chocolate-plant, with a sketch of 
the primitive methods employed in cultivating it and in utiliz- 
ing the seeds, with an account of the introduction of the 
beverage into Europe, to which are added a botanical de- 
scription of the plant and its commercial relations, with micro- 
scopic and chemical characters of the seeds as they appear in 
commerce, an estimate of the value of chocolate as an article 
of food, with suggestions relative to the cooking of chocolate 
and cocoa and receipts for using it in different forms. The 
historical value of the publication is very much enhanced 
by the introduction of a number of fac-similes of engrav- 
ings taken from early European works. The first of these, 
from a rare volume by Bontokoe, shows the Chocolate-plant 
bearing its large fruit from the main stem and growing under 
the shade of a larger tree. This is interesting, showing the 
fact, now generally recognized, that the Chocolate-plant can 
only be grown successfully in the shade was realized more 
than three centuries ago. Interesting, too, is the photograph 
of the flat mortar used by the natives of tropical America for 
grinding the seeds of the Chocolate. This was done by means 
of a roller, or short thick stone of cylindrical shape, which 
could be used with both hands in the same way that the com- 
mon rolling-pin is used. A fact which will be surprising to 
most readers certainly is brought out in the history of the 
Chocolate-plant, that is, that chocolate was used as a beverage 
in Europe before either tea or coffee was employed anywhere 
in western Europe. The volume is avowedly an advertise- 
ment of the firm whose name appears on the title page. As 
an advertisement, however, it is a model of its kind, beauti- 


_ fully printed and illustrated, and full of curious and interest- 


ing information which is not accessible to one person in a 
hundred thousand of those who use the seeds of the Choco- 
late-tree in some form or other nearly every day of their lives. 
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The Bermuda Juniper. 


HE principal tree of the Bermuda flora is the Juniper, 
which covers the islands and makes the conspicu- 
ous feature of their vegetation. A few other trees grow 
naturally on these islands, and several-others have been 
carried to them by man and have now become more or 
less firmly established. No tree but the Juniper, however, 
makes much show on the islands, which, from a distance,- 
seem to be completely covered with it. 

This Juniper has been growing on Bermuda for a long 
time. The wood, in the condition of lignite, was found 
at the depth of fifty feet below low-water mark during the 
dredging operations undertaken by the British Govern- 
ment in connection with the building of the Bermuda dry- 
dock. Subsidence of land is slow unless it is the result of 
some violent catastrophe, like an earthquake, and the fact 
that this Juniper grew on ground which is now far below 
the surface of the ocean is conclusive evidence that it has 
occupied these islands for a period so long that the mind 
of man, accustomed to measure time by years or by cen- 
turies, cannot form a clear notion of its immensity. 

How did the Juniper first get to Bermuda? By what 
process did this tree, which is unlike other trees of its kind, 
first appear on these minute islands remote from all other 
land, and raised from the bed of the ocean by the patient 
toil of insects, long after the neighboring continent had 
assumed very nearly its present aspect? These are ques- 
tions which present themselves to the student of nature as 
he sails into the harbor of Hamilton and sees the low 
islands about him everywhere clothed with this peculiar 
tree. It was not a case of separate creation, for the idea 
of the old philosophers, that plants and animals were 
created as they now appear in the different parts of the 
world where they occur, is no longer tenable. Man cer- 
tainly did not bring the Juniper to Bermuda, for it is not 
quite four hundred years yet since man first saw these 
islands ; and it is not improbable that trees are still stand- 
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ing which were growing when Juan Bermudez sighted the 
islands which Oviedo, the first naturalist to write on the 
New World, and a passenger with Bermudez on his ship 
“La Garza,’ described as “the most remote of all the islands 
yet found in the world.” 

Fifty years ago these questions would not have been 
easy to answer. Now the light which Darwin and Hooker 
and Wallace and other naturalists, working on the lines 
laid down by Darwin, have thrown on the origin of insular 
floras makes it easy to find a simple and, probably, a cor- 
rect solution of the presence of the Juniper on the Ber- 
muda Islands. There is a Juniper in North America grow- 
ing in nearly all parts of the continent, from Canada to 
Florida, and from Cape Cod to Vancouver's Island ; this is 
our so-called Red Cedar (Juniperus Virginiana), a tree 
which, in all important respects, is very similar to the 
Bermuda tree. It is a well-known fact that several of our 
birds are very fond of the berries of the Red Cedar and 
devour them in large quantities. To this is due the fact 
that this tree is so generally scattered and multiplied 
through the country, as birds void the hard stone-like 
seeds without injuring their vitality, and so spread them 
far and wide. There is evidence enough that our Red 
Cedar was growing on this continent long before Bermuda 
rose above the surface of the ocean; and a bird, with his 
crop full of Cedar-berries, may have been blown off from 
the mainland and found a resting-place on the then barren 
coral rocks, where the seeds he had brought found condi- 
tions which favored their germination. Our continental 
birds, in several species, now visit Bermuda every year in 
considerable numbers, and this habit must have had its 
origin in accident. The Red Cedar once established in 
Bermuda, it is easy to imagine that the climate. and soil 
conditions of its new environment would gradually change 
its appearance, just as all plants are gradually modified by 
the influences of their surroundings; and that in time, 
after the lapse of countless years, that it would take on 
its present appearance and stand for what naturalists call 
a species, that is, a modified or differentiated form of some 
other form or species. And, after all, the differences which 
distinguish the continental Juniper from its insular de- 
scendant are not very great. The branches of the island 
tree have grown stouter and tougher through their long 
struggles against the ocean gales ; the roots have learned 
the secret of holding on to bare rocks or of penetrating 
deep into their interstices. The foliage has lost its dark 
green tints and is now a pale blue-gray. The leaves are 
blunter and are furnished on the back with a gland or 
resin duct. The fruit is somewhat larger, and the heart- 
wood is not so bright a red and is rather less fragrant than 
that of the Red Cedar. 

An interesting thing about the Bermuda Cedar is its abil- 
ity to grow apparently equally well in very different situ- 
ations. It flourishes on the dry porous limestone-hills and 
grows as freely on the brackish swamp-lands which occur 
in some parts of the islands. It is not unusual to find trees 
of a wide geographical range, and therefore subject to dif- 
ferent climatic surroundings, which seek to adapt them- 
selves to them by selecting situations which in one region 
are at the sea-level and in others are at the top of high 
mountains. Many conifers which grow at the north at 
the sea-level are found in the south only at considerable 
elevations above the ocean; and the Red Cedar itself, 
which grows at the north on high dry uplands, inhabits, in 
Florida, swamps which are inundated during a considerable 
part of the year, and in the dry climate of the western part 
of the continent occurs only at high elevations. But the 
Bermuda Cedar grows as well in one place as it does in 
another, although climatic conditions do not, of course, 
differ perceptibly in different parts of this small group of 
islands. 

Large individuals are no longer common ; the axe of the 
wood- “cutter and the ship-builder long ago swept them 
away. Here and there a venerable trunk may still be 
found, but among the large trees still growing on the island 
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very few probably are much more than a century old or 
are large enough to possess any great commercial value. 
Formerly the wood was much used in ship-building ; and 
it is interesting to note that Henry May, an English sailor, 
who was wrecked on the Bermuda Islands in “1593, and 
who afterward printed the first account of them, escaped 
with his companions to the banks of Newfoundland in a 
vessel which they were able to make from the Cedar-wood. 
This same wood, twenty-seven years later, furnished the 
material from which Admiral Sir George Somers, who the 
year before had been wrecked while in command of the 
“«Sea Adventure” on the islands, constructed the vessel 
which carried him to the relief of the infant colony of Vir- 
ginia, and in which his body was afterward borne back to 
his native land. Beautiful and very lasting furniture, too, 
was once made on the islands from the Cedar-wood, and 
old cedar chests and cabinets 200 years old and more are 
still held as heirlooms by the descendants of some old 
Bermuda families who still live in houses finished with 
this wood, which grows with age rich and dark in color 
like old mahogany. 

Two portraits of Bermuda Cedars are printed in this issue. 
That on page 274 represents the stem of a very old tree 
standing in the Devonshire churchyard close by the ivy- 
covered parish church, which resembles in architecture 
and surroundings one of the little churches of the older 
Devonshire. The tree, which recalls one of those vener- 
able Yews of England, hoary with age, and familiar 
inhabitants of many an English churchyard, probably led 
to the selection of this particular spot as a place of wor- 
ship. The tree must have been a very old and large one 
when the little church was built; it may well have been 
standing when human eyes rested on these islands for the 
first time, and probably it has changed very little in the last 
200 years. The diameter of the trunk is now fifty-nine 
inches, and the height of the tree is some forty feet. Only 
two larger specimens are now known to exist. 

The second view represents the tree as it grows in the 
moist black soil of the Devonshire marshes, a large tract 
of ground covered with Cedars of large size and springing 
from a dense undergrowth of Wax Myrtle, or Myrica, iden- 
tical with the species so common on our Atlantic sea- 
board, and of Baccharis, similar to, although distinct from, 
our sea-board species. Tall specimens of the Bermuda 
Palm which, next to the Juniper, is the most interesting plant 
of the islands, appear here and there among the Cedars, and 
the ground beneath the shrubs is covered with a luxuriant 
growth of Ferns—with the Bracken (Preris aguilina) with 
fronds four or five feet tall, with numerous clusters of the 
great Marsh Fern (Acrosticum aureum), and with the rare 
and local Devonshire Marsh Fern (Aspidium Capense). 
These marshes and their inhabitants are very beautiful, 
more beautiful, certainly, than any other part of the islands, 
and as the sunlight plays through their open glades on the 
pale trunks of the great trees, they offer contrasts of color 
and afford effects of light and shade which our picture does 
not convey and which words cannot paint. 


The Lynn Public Forest. 


ae interesting sketch, published in a recent issue of the 
Lynn Transcript, contains much information relating to 
the early traditions and uses of the public woods which now 
form a unique pleasure-ground to that city. One of the things 
which surprise people visiting the Lynn woods for the first 
time is the rude stone walls which cross them from Wyoma 
and Saugus, extending in straight lines for many miles through 
swamps and over hills. They were built by the Puritan 
founders of Lynn to protect the live stock of the young settle- 
ment. To properly understand the motives which induced 
the great expenditure of time and labor needed in constructing 
these walls one must consider “the admirable economic sys- 
tem of land tenure which shaped the early towns. The church 
was the nucleus about which the planters grouped their dwell- 
ings. That the houses might be within a convenient distance 
from the church and from each other, and, at the same time, 
to foster that spirit of loyalty and independence which springs 
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from the ownership of the soil, the Puritans threw away utterly 
the last traces of feudal holding of lands for services, and dis- 
tributed home-lots in fee-simple. The Pilgrims at Plymouth 
tried at first a pure community of lands and of goods; the 
Puritans of Massachusetts Bay made no such mistake. They 
decreed every man’s house as his castle in a truer sense 
than Englishmen had known in the Old World. Thus 
they established convenience to attend church and nearness to 
each other for safety, and the home became a sacred holding. 
The Puritans, however, tried the experiment of herding the 
stock of individuals upon commons held by the towns. This 
custom grew out of the Puritan reverence for that other chosen 
people—the children of Israel. Herding in common, but re- 
taining individual ownership in the stock, besides being a 
labor-saving device, made the settlers neighborly. The early 
colonial ordinances teem with regulations concerning cattle, 
corn-fields, fences, tolling and banding of cattle, trespass by 
cattle and swine, damage to cattle by wolves. Cow-herds and 
shepherds and swine-herds became classes.” é 

The long walls were built by the common labor of the men 
for the protection of their stock. The cow-pastures were near- - 
est to the settlements because the cows had to be driven home 
twice every day to be milked. The horses were carefully 
watched, and the General Court as early as 1668 passed an or- 
dinance directing the selectmen of towns to attend to their 
improvement. The Lynn horse-pasture was north of the 
present Pine Grove Cemetery, and was well watered by a 
never-failing spring, which flows as freely to-day as it did two 
hundred and fifty years ago. The pasture used by the early 
settlers for their oxen was beyond what is now Glen Louis 
Pond. Being farthest from the settlement, it was exposed to 
the ravages of wolves, which abounded in those days, and ne- 
cessitated the construction of the wolf-pits, which still remain, 
a striking example to the ingenuity of the early settlers. The 
Puritans’ dread of wolves was only second to their fear of 
witches, and in 1645 the General Court passed a law by which 
it was provided that the sum of ten shillings should be paid 
out of the county treasury “to any person, English or Indian, 
who shall kill a wolf within ten miles of any plantation.” 

The writer in the Lymz Transcrip/ points out that the ‘Lynn 
woods have had three periods of usefulness. Down to 1706 
they furnished pasturage and timber and shelter to the village. 
In their second period; covering the life of the town shifting 
from the pastoral to mechanical pursuits, they were still use- 
ful, although restricted to furnishing fuel to the inhabitants. 
As time went on, and cheap coal came in with the ever-advanc- 
ing density of population, it seemed as if the slaughtering 
brick-maker and the fire-fiend would render the woods a deso- 
lation, a desert and a menace to our fair town.” 

But a period of greater usefulness has come. The inhabit- 
ants of cities require pure water, and the people of Lynn have 


- wisely determined to protect and preserve the abundant sup- 


ply which still hows from the springs which watered the cattle 
of the Puritans, and these woods now perform their noblest 
duty in furnishing the great city with water, oxygen and sylvan 
beauty for the repose of its inhabitants. 

“The fathers, with their Aryan ways, their patient oxen and 
their demon wolves, have gone; the woods which were used 
first in common, then in severalty, the walls which testified to 
their energy, and the wolf-pits which note their skill in ma- 
sonry, are being restored to the common inheritance of their 
children’s children.” 


Bristol Pond Bog. 


ARS most people the word bog does not suggest anything 

very inviting. On the contrary, it is considered nothing 
but a miry piece of ground where no one would venture, 
unless obliged to, and where nothing attractive can be found. 
This is, no doubt, a correct impression of some bogs, but 
we have, in New England, bogs and swamps that are as 
attractive, at certain seasons, in their display of natural scenery 
as any of the mountain forests. 

In the town of Bristol, Vermont, is what is called Bristol 
Pond, a small sheet of water fed by mountain brooks and 
springs, and from which flows a lively little creek. The pond 
is almost surrounded by bog lands, of which there are several 
hundred acres, and on the east side, bordering the bog, is 
Hog’s Back, a large foot-hill of the Green Mountains, which 
extends north and south fora distance of about nine miles. 
The pond is about a mile long by a third or half as wide, vary- 
ing, of course, at different points, and very irregular in outline. 
The depth of the water varies from a few inches to six or ten 
feet, but under this lies an unfathomed body of thin, soft, peaty 
mud, about as thick as porridge at its surface, but probably 
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thicker at lower depths. The water is quite clear when not 
disturbed-by winds, but there is a constant bubbling in warm 
“weather from the escaping gases of the mud. 

Water-lilies flourish here in the little bays, where severe 
winds do not disturb them ; and around the margin, where the 
bog often projects out over the water, may be seen fine large 
clumps of the Swamp Loosetrife (Wes@a verticillata), its grace- 
fully drooping branches resting and rooting on the surface of 
the water. Not only are the rose-purple flowers of this plant 
attractive, but its leafy recurving stems are pretty the whole 
season, and, for artificial bogs or the margins of ponds and 
streams, planted in a peaty soil, it has no substitute. Here 
also may be seen, flowering in its season, the Swamp or Water 
Rose (Rosa Carolina), which grows in such localities, with 
various other water-loving shrubs. For quite a distance back 
_ from the margin of the pond is an open bog upon which few 
or no trees grow, but there are low shrubs on a part of it, 
while other portions have only Rushes, Sedges, Pitcher-plants, 
and Cotton Grass. Of the latter there are three or four species. 
The Twig Rush (Cladium mariscoides) is everywhere on this 
open bog, and one or two species of the Beak Rush (Rhyn- 
chospora). Dulichium spathaceum, another queer and striking 
bog Sedge, also abounds, as well as other small plants that 
would interest the botanist. Not far back from the margin of 
the pond are clumps of Arrow Arum (félfandra Virginica), 
and, scattered all over this open space, as well as back among 
the timbered portions of the bog, grows very abundantly the 
Side-saddle Flower, or Pitcher-plant (Sarracenia purpurea), of 
which the specimens here, in the full sunlight, have beauti- 
fully variegated and colored leaves, and much darker purple 
flowers than thoseinthe shade. Acres of this plantin full bloom 
make an attractive scene. Going back from the margin of 
the pond upon the open bog we find, on slightly elevated por- 
tions, now and then clumps of trees—low Tamarack, Spruce 
and Arbor-vite; and clustered about them, as if planted 
there for a purpose, are such shrubs as the Chokeberry 
(Pyrus nigra), Swamp Fly Honeysuckle (Lomicera oblongi- 
folia), Mountain Holly (Vemopanthes Canadensis), the Myrtle 
and Hoary Willows (Salix myrtiloides and S. candida), 
Sweet Gale (Myrica Gale) and many more. Sphagnum Moss, 
which is not found on the wetter portions of the bog, usually 
grows about these trees and shrubs, and in it are such 
low shrubby plants as the Leather Leaf (Cassandra calyculata), 
Andromeda polifolia and the Pale Laurel (Kalmta glauca), 
The small Moss Cranberry (Vaccinium Oxycoccus) often forms, 
with the Sphagnum, a pretty carpet, and when covered with 
its abundant small white or pale pink flowers in early summer, 
or in autumn with its speckled fruit, is very attractive. The 
Large or American Cranberry (V. macrocarfon), though it 
grows here also, is nowhere so abundant. The Creeping 
Snowberry (Chiogenes hisfidula), where it can find a little 
shade, is also abundant, and forms thick mats of its creeping 
stems and small dark evergreen leaves. Large overgrown 
clumps of the Stemless Lady’s-slipper (Cypripedium acaule) are 
sometimes found here growing in the Sphagnum. 

As we go farther back into the timbered portion we come 
among more Tamarack, Arbor-vitea and Spruce, so that, 
though they do not completely cover the bog, they have hidden 
the pondfrom our view. Here in the half-open spaces, where 
the ground is higher, and is completely covered with moss, 
may be found in their seasons a wealth of flowers. Arefhusa 
bulbosa is so abundant in certain localities that one might sit 
in the soft moss and gather a score of plants without moving. 
It varies in height from the little dwarf which rises an inch or 
two above the moss to the strong plants fifteen or twenty 
inches high. The Bog Shinleaf (Pyrola rotundifolia, var. 
uliginosa), which grows and blooms with the Arethusa, is a 
charming companion to it, has roundish shiny leaves and 
handsome purple or flesh-colored flowers. The Sarracenia 
and Stemless Lady’s-slipper are also here, and one of the white- 
flowered Rein Orchis (Hadenaria dilatata), with handsome 
spikes of fragrant pearly white fowers. Calopogon pulchellus 
is scattered about everywhere, as is also, though not quite so 
abundant, Pogonia ophioglossoides. Other less showy Orchids 
are growing in scattered groups not far away, such as Hade- 
naria hyperborea, H. tridenta, Listera cordata and Microstylis 
ophtioglossoides. The Bog Bean (Menyanthes trifoliata) is quite 
common in places, and the handsome racemes of its dainty 
white flowers are among the earliest of the bog. Swmilacina 
stellata and S. trifolia are both common here, and add much 
to the floral display. The-little Ram’s-head Lady’s-slipper 
(Cypripedium arietinum) also grows a little farther back in 
more favored situations ; and in other places the small yellow 
Lady’s-slipper ( Cypripedium parvifiorum) is quite abundant, and 
not rarely in clumps of a dozen stalks. At each step we sink 
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ankle-deep in the cool soft Sphagnum, and as we turn back 


and see our footprints they reproach us as if we had ven- 
tured on sacred ground. 

Walking at random, and with no definite course, through 
this botanical paradise, new attractions greet us at every turn. 
Farther back out of the locality of Sphagnum we find large 
patches of the Twin-flower (Linn@a borealis), which is one of 
our most attractive little vines when in flower. The Water 
Arum, or Wild Calla (Calla palustris), is also found here, and, 
though not abundant, the showy Lady’s-slipper (Cypripedium 
Spectabile) is frequently seen. Under some of the large thick 
clumps of Arbor-vite, where only a thin sifting of sunlight 
ever reaches it, is one of our most delicate and charming little » 
Orchids, Orchis rotundifolia, with pale rose-purple flowers. 
Even the Calypso borealis is not a stranger to this bog, for it 
has been found here in the drier portions under the largest 
specimens of Arbor-vitee. Around some portions of the bog’s 
margin the Black Ash extends into the bog or peaty ground 
for some distance. Other portions are thickly covered with 
low trees or tall shrubs. Still others have such a dense growth 
of Arbor-vitee that nothing can live under them. But in some 
places, where the evergreens are scattered with wide spaces of 
Sphagnum Moss between, may be found some sylvan scenes 


as rich as any our forests afford. 
Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo. JE. Sel. For sford, 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 


X.—A STRUGGLE WITH THE WEB-WORM. .. 


[MONG the difficulties of reclaiming a place, one cannot 

ignore the necessary hand-to-hand conflict with the various 
animal and vegetable enemies which lie in wait to destroy 
plants and trees. Eternal vigilance is the price of vegetation 
as well as of liberty, and the cultivator who dreams that he can 
fora moment tale his ease in his inn, reckons without his 
guests of the insect-world, who take short naps, and requireas 
much nourishment as Falstaff. I shall have more to say 
upon this subject at a later date, but I am now fresh 
from a conflict with the Web-worm, and find a treatise 
upon his manners and customs apropos. As an example of 
pertinacity, Bruce’s spider beside him pales her ineffectual 
fires; as an evidence of the apathetic stupidity of man he is 
unrivaled, and as a menace of future untold horrors he may 
well be used to point a moral of grewsome interest. 

Some philosopher has said that ‘‘the real end of the world 
will come when man ceases to be able to cope with the in- 
sects.” When his time comes the worm is the master of us 
all, but there is no reason while we are yet stirring about this 
earthly ball that we need submit to be devoured by him before 
our day. And yet, when you come to think of it, that is what 
the brute is after. Too cowardly to attack man openly, he be- 
gins by eating up his provender. Man, being on the wholean 
easy-going animal, at first pays not much attention; but he 
only multiplies moderately, and theinsect enormously. Where 
aman will leave a half-dozen descendants in a life-time a worm 
will leave one hundred and twenty-five thousand in a season; 
judge then if this can be allowed to go onindefinitely and man 
survive ! re 

Where the inane apathy of the human being comes in is in 
not crushing his enemy while yet insignificant ; forever penny 
wise and pound foolish, man tolerates a moderate evil until 
it becomes inordinate, and then wastes a fortune which might 
well have been saved, in doing ineffectual battle with his foe. 
It is the fable of Epimetheus forever renewed, and the appeal 
I would now make is to have this Pandora’s box closed before 
the restof the Web-worms escape to plague the world, and help 
make an end of the race. 

It is idle to scoff at this idea as that of an alarmist. A few 
years ago the spring Web-worm was an unimportant factor in 
our orchards. The fall worm gave some trouble, but he was 
not impossible to cope with.~ Now, not only do we have to 
fight for every apple we possess in the autunin, but all through 
the months of April and May, when work presses, when every 
moment is precious, it takes not only all the hands on a farm © 
to fight caterpillars, but also all the eyes of the family to detect 
their lurking-places ; and this not as one job, but as a perpetu- 
ally recurring duty for weeks at a time, and all on account of 
the crying neglect by land-owners of their premises, and by 
town authorities of the webs on their own highways, which 
have been allowed to accumulate, until the country roads have 
lost their beauty, lined as they are with trees shrouded from 
root to summit in ghostly webs, under which myriads of 
loathsome black worms writhe and crawl, and eat their fill, to 
the shuddering disgust of the waytarer. 
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Far and near, not only are the wild Cherry-trees, already in- 
fested with the odious black knot, left to spread a second 
plague among the fruit-trees, but whole orchards are allowed 
to bear, unmolested, swarms of caterpillars, their owners pre- 
ferring to sacrifice their apples rather than take the trouble to 
clean their trees of the webs. 

If the state of Massachusetts has taken the Gypsy Moth in 
hand, why should not communities take charge of their own 
worms and enforce the destruction of the webs by each land- 
owner, under penalty of a fine, while the street commissioners 
be made to attend to the trees bordering the highway ? 

The farmers who neglect this rapidly increasing nuisance 
seem to me like the Turk who sits under a crumbling wall, 
murmuring, ‘‘God is great! if it falls it falls!” and takes no 
pains to get out of the way. 

So far as our own little farm is concerned, some tall wild 
Cherry-trees that we depend on for a screen give us timely 
notice of the arrival of the pest, and bring us all out promptly 
to do battle. The worms are fought with fire on the end of a 
pole, with a tall clipping knife, and with a wire brush attached 
to the end of a long bamboo rod which reaches to the very 
top of the tallest trees, where, being judiciously twisted, it 
brings down a crop of crawlers for more positive destruction 
below. The clipping is the most thorough method, for, if 
done late in the evening, the nest, with all its occupants, can 
be secured and its contents burned or trampled to death. In 
this way all the insects can be destroyed, but, of course, it is 
only possible where the web is on the end of a small branch. 
Where it lies in the great crotches the torch or the wire brush 
must be applied, but the former lets some escape, and I am 
told that when the nests are burned, the fire shrivels the out- 
side of the crawling mass, which falls with the web to the 
ground, but the caterpillars in the heart of the living ballescape, 
to crawl up the tree again and start afresh upon their depreda- 
tions. 

It is of no use to think that you have accomplished your 
purpose because, after heroic labor, there seems not a vestige 
of a nest remaining. No sooner do you feel that you have 
routed the last encampment of the enemy than, presto, his 
tents are once more like those of the Assyrian for multitude, 
and in a day or two you must resume your round to find the 
enemy bigger and brisker than ever. About three months of 
the season have to be given up to the two campaigns, spring 
and fall, till finally a person of imagination begins to feel that 
the philosopher’s prediction is about to be fulfilled, and that 
the worm has come to Stay. 

‘Of what use are the Cherry-trees?” say the wise; ‘the 
worm, after all, is not so bad as the black knot, and compared 
to the canker-worm he is harmless”; but the terror of his 
multiplication is upon me, and I live in fear of the day when, 
having ruined all the fruit-trees, and having failed to find the 
shade-trees to his liking, the worm may take a fancy to inves- 
tigate within-doors to find a more tempting meal. 

A vision of opening the front door in the morning to find 
the house encased in an enormous web, under which the 
worms are feeding on the shingles, and glaring at you from 
under their silken canopy, besets the imagination. You seize 
your hat, a brisk young family drops out of it; your coat— 
‘there area score of creeping things inside the sleeves. The 
breakfast-table is invaded by a squirming throng ; others hang 
from the draperies and wander across the ceilings. Why may 
not the Web-worms become as great a pest to us as the 
Termites prove to the South African, if the apathetic public does 
not awake in time to the necessity of destroying them while 
they are yet in the minority? 

Here in this town, where the neglect of certain farmers adds 
so greatly to the labors of their more thrifty neighbors, we 
have seen these loathsome creatures multiply in a few years 
to an alarming extent, and it seems as if the time had come to 
render it a penal offense to neglect to destroy the webs as fast 
as they appear. Unquestionably, the day is coming when 
some destructive measures will have to be adopted, and the 
sooner the matter is taken in hand the easier it will be for all 
concerned to getrid of the evil, and should be gladifsome more 
powerful pen than mine could be used to hurry this good end. 

An evil, trifling in itself, becomes a menace if neglected, and 
the comparatively inoffensive character of this little brute 
seems to blind the public to the way in which he is multiply- 
ing. A committee to find out how much harm he does might 
serve as a preliminary to more strenuous measures, but if it 
were only in the interest of those lovely rustic roads, in which 
GARDEN AND FOREST takes so much delight, it would be worth 
while to clear away so obtrusive an eyesore as these loath- 
some webs from the way-sides, otherwise so beautiful with 
their wild vines and tangle of bushes. 
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Moreover, for the pedestrian the multiplication of cater- 
pillars is a distress yearly more and more appalling. After 
the worm has eaten his fill he sets forth upon his pere- 
grinations, to find a sheltered spot where he can become 
a hermit in a cell, until such time as his resurrection as a moth 
is in order, and you are obliged to meet him on his winding 
way at every turn in your path. Country sidewalks swarm 
with the wretches ; verandas are their especial delight; you 
gathera flower, a caterpillar is crawling up the stem ; examine 
your trees of all sorts, the brutes are making of their trunks a 
public promenade, up which they hurry at top speed to make 
a cocoon in the branches; would you rest yourself upon a 
bench, the caterpillar is there before you; if you wear a thin 
gown, you may have the pleasure of viewing through its 
meshes the wriggling, hairy form of your enemy, just where 
you cannot get at him. He makes himself at home amid the 
flowers of your bonnet, he swings down upon a silken thread 
within an inch of your nose. He arouses in the gentlest breast 
a desire to slay this future parent of thousands; he under- 
mines the character by stirring up sentiments of virulent hos- 
tility in otherwise peaceable souls ; he becomes a menace not 
only to existence, but to Christian character, by developing 
the savage instincts of our nature; and, therefore, on every 
ground, both physical and moral, he is an enemy of the public 
peace who should be taken in hand by the authorities and be 
doomed to extermination. 

Hingham, Mass. 2 M. C. Robbins. 

Note.—The editor of this periodical requests me to provide 
my enemy with a more precise name than Web-worm. Not 
being learned in entomology, the only term I dare to vouch 
for is Wasticrechia Krorluppia (to be pronounced English 
fashion). 

To this family I am entirely sure he belongs, but one of the 
reports of the Department of Agriculture has a good deal to 
say about a certain Hyphantria cunea, which seems to corre- 
spond to him in most particulars, and the same report fur- 
nishes for him ten more synonymous names that apparently 
can be used if necessary. From this abundance I have selected 
the above as the most euphonious and descriptive, for nothing 
could be more appropriate than the term Shameless Weaver, 
which, I am told, is the translation of these polysyllables. 
Should my particular Web-worm require a more formal intro- 
duction to the public, it is to be hoped that some entomologist 
will kindly supply us with his real designation. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
New Orchids. 


CIRRHOPETALUM ELEGANTULUM, Rolfe, is an elegant and 
floriferous little species, native of the Coorg Hills, south India, 
which was sent to Kew by Mr. J. O’Brien, of Harrow. Itis 
allied to C. pumilio, Hook., f., a native of Burma. The lateral 
sepals are yellow, except in their basal portion, which, like the 
rest of the flower, is striped with maroon-purple on a pale 
ground.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 2d, p. 332. 

MASDEVALLIA X FALCATA, O’Brien, is a showy garden-hybrid 
raised by Mr. D. O. Drewett, of Riding Mill-on-Tyne, from 4/7. 
Lindeni, crossed with the pollen of AZ. Vettchii, to which latter 
it bears a considerable resemblance, especially in color. It 
may be compared to M. x Chelsonz in its general characters.— 
Gardeners Chronicle, May 2d, p. 332. 

EPIDENDRUM X DELLENSE, O’Brien, is a pretty hybrid raised 
in the celebrated collection of Baron Schréder, of The Dell, 
Egham, between £. xanthinum and E. radicans, the latter be- 
ing the pollen parent. It bears a considerable resemblance to 
the mother plant, except in color, which is a shade of orange 
approaching vermilion. The flowers, however, are larger, 
and there is a slight curvature in the column which bespeaks 
the influence of 4. radicans.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, May oth, 

. 584. 

c ear in MACRANTHA DELICATA, O’Brien, is a pale, nearly 
white, variety, with a tinge of lavender on the sepals and 
petals, and lilac on the margin of the lip, and without any yel- 
low on the throat. It flowered with F. A. Bevan, Esq., of New 
Barnet, from an importation of Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. 
Albans.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, May oth, p. 585. 

CIRRHOPETALUM WENDLANDIANUM, Kranzlin, is a remarka- 
ble species, native of British Burma, which flowered in the 
collection of Herr Wendland, of Herrenhausen, near Hano- 
ver. It bears an umbel of three to six flowers, colored in the 
way of the old C. auvatum. The sepals are ovate, with long 
hairs on the margin, and with five or six fluttering serrulate 
leaflets at the top, almost as long as the sepals, and deep 
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claret-red in color. The petals are ovate at the base, pro- 
tracted into tails from six to seven inches in length, longer 
than the pedicel itself. They are yellow, striped with purple 
in color, as also are the sepals, while the lip and column are 
purplish, with deep red spots. It is a very remarkable spe- 
cies.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 16th, p. 612. 
CIRRHOPETALUM COLLETTI, Hemsley, is a beautiful species, 
originally described from dried specimens, but now flowering, 
for the first time in Europe, in the Kew collection. Itis nearly 
allied to C. ornatissimum, but has larger flowers, and is proba- 
bly the finest species in the genus. It grows on the Shan Hills, 
in eastern Burma, at an altitude of 6,000 feet. The flowers are 
striped with reddish purple on a lighter ground. The upper 
sepal is adorned with numerous linear appendages on the 
margin, and the apex of the petals with several slender leaf- 
like bodies, which flutter in a singular manner with the slight- 
est breath of wind, and probably serve to attract insects for 
the fertilization of the flowers.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 


ee ag R.A. Rolfe. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
Some New Plants in England. 


PRIMULA POISSONI, Franchet.—This is a beautiful plant, for 
which we are indebted in the first instance to L’Abbé Delavay, 
who discovered it along with many other good garden-plants 
in Yun-nan, and forwarded seeds to the Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris, to which establishment we are indebted for several of 
the seedlings which are now in flower at Kew. In stature and 
general appearance P. Poissonz is similar to the popular P. Fa- 
ponica, but it differs from that species in the smaller, more 
fleshy, glaucous, smooth character of its foliage, and in the 
color and several minor details of its flowers. The plant 
forms a dense tuft of leaves, each of which is six inches long 
by from one and a half to two inches wide, and the scape is 
erect, stout, asin P. Faponica, with the flowers in whorls and 
opening in succession. Each flower is as large as those of the 
best forms of P. Faponica, and colored bright rosy mauve, 
with a conspicuous eye-like ring of yellow around the apex of 
the tube of the corolla. The segments are obovate and 
notched, and in the Kew plants every flower has either six or 
seven segments. A description of this species occurs along 
with others in the Bulletin de la Société Botanique de France 
for 1887, which contains a paper by Franchet on the Primulas 
of China and Tibet. 

P. IMPERIALIS, Jungh.—This is the giant Primrose of the 
high mountains of Java, which De Vriese described as a new 
genus under the name of Cankrienta chrysantha, and which 
Wallace mentions in his delightful book, ““The Malay Archi- 

elago.” 
y In 1884 Sir Joseph Hooker referred this plant to the Hima- 
layan P. prolifera, a smaller, and in every way much inferior, 
plant from the point of view of the horticulturist. The two 
may be specifically identical, but there is a great difference 
between the Himalayan form as represented in the Botanical 
Magazine, t. 6732, and the Javanese giant as represented by a 
batch of plants now in bloom in a cold frame at Kew. Picture 
a plant like P. Fafonica in habit, but with leaves fifteen inches 
long by five inches in width, and a scape as thick as a man’s 
little finger, bearing whorls of deep yellow flowers almost as 
large as those of P. Faponica. The scapes on the Kew plants 
are already two feet high, although only the first whorl of 
flowers has expanded, and there are five or six to come inall. 
As the largest Primula known, this species, or rather the Java 
form, has a special interest, but it also possesses beauty in its 
deep yellow flowers, while looking at it as the probable pro- 
genitor of a race of garden-plants—for it may be considered to 
have all the capabilities of its ally, P. Faponzca—it must have 
a decided value for the breeder and cultivator. It has crossed 
freely with P. faponica; at any rate, there are some plump, 
promising-looking pods of hybrid seeds on some plants at Kew. 

The following plants were among those which obtained cer- 
tificates at the exhibition held in the Temple Gardens last week: 

EREMURUS HIMALAICUS.—Several flower-spikes of this plant 
were exhibited from a garden in Ireland, where apparently 
these stately Indian Asphodels find congenial quarters. Mr. 
Gumbleton, of Cork, I believe, was the first to flower the 
above-named species, having raised it from seeds collected in 
the Punjaub, where itis said to produce flower-spikes eight feet 
high. Mr. Gumbleton’s plants were five feet high. How high 
those exhibited had been I could not ascertain, but only the 
flower-bearing portion of the spike was sent, and this was ex- 


see ceedingly beautiful, being a compact tall pyramid, two feet 
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high, of pure white flowers with golden stamens. The culti- 
vation of these plants requires some care. They prefer a well- 
drained soil and a sunny position. The crowns, too, should 
stand a few inches above the level ground. £. robustus is an- 
other tall and handsome species which is sometimes to be 
seen in English gardens. 

Cocos PYN/RTI.—This is a seedling variety of C. Weddell- 
Zana which came up among a batch of seedlings of the latter 
in the nursery of Monsieur’ Pynaert Van Gurt, of Ghent, after 
whom it has been named by Mr. Sander, who obtained a first- 
class certificate for it from the Royal Horticultural Society. A 
figure and description of it will be found in Revue de 1 Hortz- 
culture Belge for April last (p. 91), where it is named C. 
minima pulchra, a name, by the way, so far accepted as to 
have obtained the notice and certificate of the Horticultural 
Society of Ghent. The plant is very elegant, owing to the nar- 
rowness of the pinnze, which are scarcely half as wide as those 
of the ordinary C. Weddelliana. The Sanderian specimen is 
unique, so far as I can learn, and, as the plant cannot be propa- 
gated, it must necessarily remain so. 

GRAMMATOPHYLLUM MEASURESIANUM.—This was the most 
interesting Orchid at the exhibition. It was introduced from 
the Philippines by Mr. Sander about two years ago, and dis- 
tributed under the above provisional name. A description of 
it will be found in GARDEN AND FOREST (ii., 524). The first 
plant to bloom was that exhibited by Mr. Sander, and, as a 
matter of course, it was awarded a first-class certificate. 
Whether it differs from G. Fenzlianum or not I am not at 
present able to decide; but, whatever its correct name may be, 
it must take rank among the best of tropical garden Orchids. 
Apparently, it has the same shy flowering character which is 
the only drawback to the popularity of the other two species 
in cultivation, namely, G. E/iszz and G. speciosum. The plant 
certificated was a grand mass, bearing four erect spikes about 
five feet long, branched and clothed with numerous flowers, 
each three inches across; the sepals and petals equal, wavy, 
half an inch wide, spreading, the tips recurved ; lip small, with 
the sides overlapping and enfolding the column, the tip of 
which was revealed by the bending down of the tongue-like 
middle lobe. The color of the whole flower was greenish 
yellow spotted with reddish brown, the central lobe of the lip 
being white lined with crimson, the lateral lobes lined with 
brown. 

CATTLEYA PRINCE OF WALES.—This is a new hybrid raised 
by Mr. Sander from C. Mossi@, var. and C. elegans, or some 
such combination. It is in the way of the last named, but 
smaller, with waxy-white sepals and petals, the lips also white, 
with rosy veins and a wavy margin. 

C. LowRYANA, from the last-named exhibitor, is supposed to 
be the result of crossing C. tmtermedia and C. Forbes. It re- 
sembles the former in the size and shape of its flowers, which 
are white, with a purple or mauve tint on the front lobe of 
the labellum. 

MASDEVALLIA MUNDYANA is the handsomest hybrid Masde- 
vallia hitherto raised. It is the result of crossing /. Vettchit 
and Mignea aurantiaca, combining the chief characteristics of 
the two in a peculiarly pleasing manner. The flowers are 
almost as large as those of MZ Vettchii, their color being 
orange, changing to scarlet toward the lower part of the 
sepals. It obtained a first-class certificate. - 

AERIDES SAVAGEANUM, as shown in several of the groups, 
was quite worthy of the first-class certificate awarded it. 
There are, however, many plants of it in cultivation which 
are a long way inferior, in the size and color of the flowers, 
to those shown. Mr. Sander thinks this species has not yet 
been seen at its best. It has elegant loose racemes of rather 
small but bright crimson-colored flowers. 

ONCIDIUM LOXENSE.—This distinct and noble species was 
named by Lindley about forty years ago from a specimen col- 
lected by Hartweg on the Cordillera, near Loxa, in Peru, where 
it is said to produce “‘ flower-panicles nine feet long, the flow- 
ers asin O. falcipetalum.” In 1884 Reichenbach notices it in 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle, in consequence of Mr. Sander hav- 
ing forwarded to him specimens and a drawing, but living 
flowers of it do not appear to have been seen in England unul 
they were shown on a plant at the Temple last week. This 
plant has oblong compressed pseudo-bulbs, broad, somewhat 
rigid, leaves, and a spike five feet long bearing numerous 
flowers as large as those of O. macranthum, but differing from 
all other piants of the Microchila section in the size and form 
of its labellum, which resembles the lip of the African Zisso- 
chilus Krebsii in form and color. The sepals and petals are 
brown, with irregular blotches of yellowish green, and the lip 
is deep yellow. A batch of plants of this species was sold by 
auction in London in 1884. 
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Fig. 51.—Old Cedar in Deyonshire Churchyard, Bermuda.—See page 289. 
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Fig. 52.—Juniperus Bermudiana in the Devonshire Marshes, Bermuda.—See page 280. 
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Other Orchids which were especially recognized by the 
Society were Lelia elegans Statteriana, white, with a large 
labellum veined with crimson, on a creamy-white ground; 
Cypripedium Stonei magnificum ; Dendrobium Parishii albens, 
a variety with pale lilac flowers ; Masdevallia Harryana luteo- 
oculdata, large richly colored flowers with a distinct yellow eye ; 
Odontoglossum elegans Sander@, which is a most beautifully 
and heavily marked variety of one of the very finest Odonto- 
glossums; O. Amesianum ; and several hybrid Cypripediums. 

Kew. W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Stray Notes from the Arnold Arboretum. 


ERE of the plants which will be mentioned in these notes 

have already been noticed in the columns of GARDEN 
AND FOREST, and several of them have been figured and de- 
scribed in detail. A longer test in this severe climate, how- 
ever, brings out the good qualities and emphasizes the value 
of plants known in cultivation for a few years only or shows 
their weaknesses or bad qualities, and a few additional facts 
relating to them may be useful to planters. 

Too much cannot be said, certainly, in praise of the native 
shrubs of eastern America for the decoration of the gardens 
and shrubberies of the region which they inhabit naturally. 
Our native Viburnums and Cornels are all plants of beauty and 
value. The natural shrubberies made several years ago in the 
Arboretum with these plants show their beauty and value where 
shrub-planting on a large scale is desirable. Many of thespe- 
cies are not less valuable as single specimens than when 
grouped in broad masses on the borders of natural woods or 
of wood-drives. The example set by the Arboretum in utiliz- 
ing our native plants and in developing their beauties is be- 
ginning to bear good fruit, and there is now a demand for 
plants of this class which none of the nurserymen are enter- 
prising enough to be able to fill at all satisfactorily. There is 
no difficulty, however, in getting up a stock of any of our 
native plants ; they can, of course, all be raised from seed, and 
the seed is not difficult to procure in large quantities if any 
one knowing the plants will take the trouble to go out into the 
woods and gather it. Young seedling plants, too, can gener- 
ally be found in abundance in the woods, and, with proper 
care, these can soon be grown into good specimens. But 
people do not always take proper care in such cases; and pur- 
chasers are apt to think that because plants grow naturally in 
the woods that they ought not to cost anything but the trouble 
of digging them. The result has been that nurserymen who 
have attempted to fill large orders for these plants have gen- 
erally been forced to offer them at prices which do not allow 
them to supply proper plants. 

The only way to be sure of succeeding with shrubs or trees 
dug from the woods is to select only small thrifty specimens— 
those which are only a few inches high are the best—then to 
plant them in nursery rows in good soil and to cultivate them 
for one and perhaps for two years. Plants treated in this way 
become stout and stocky and are supplied with abundant 
roots, and, transplanted to their permanent places, are certain 
to succeed and to grow rapidly as soon as transplanted. Such 
plants are worth at least four times as much money as the 
native plants usually sold and planted. These are generally 
dug in the autumn, the largest plants possible being selected, 
so as to make a good show and satisfy the purchaser who 
habitually wants “‘something big to make a show at once, as 
life is too short to plant little sticks”; the plants are then 
roughly heeled-in over winter and delivered in the spring with 
scanty roots and big tops, and usually more dead than alive. 
Of course, more than three-quarters of such plants die, and the 
purchaser is discouraged and believes that it is no use trying to 
make wild plants grow, and goes back to the conventional 
nursery-grown Golden Spirzeas and Golden Elders, purple- 
leaved Plums, and all the other so-called novelties with which 
the tree-peddler beguiles the unwary. It costs just as much 
money and labor to prepare the ground for a bad plant as it 
does for a good one, and justas much to plantit. It is wretched 
economy, therefore, to plant cheap trees or cheap shrubs ; 
they need not be large—generally the smaller they are when 
planted the better—but they should be provided with an abun- 
dant supply of active healthy roots. Good soil and good cul- 
tiyation are needed to produce good roots and make plant 
which can be transplanted without risk of loss. 

But to return to our native Viburnums and Cornels. The 
largest of the Viburnums, which grow in New England, and 
one of the handsomest of the whole genus, is the so-called 
Sheep-berry (Viburnum Lentago). This sometimes attains the 
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size of a small tree, but is more often only ashrub. If it is 
planted by itself in good soil as a specimen on the lawn it will 
grow into a large round bush perhaps fifteen feet high and ten 
or fifteen feet through the branches, which will rest on the 
grass. The leaves are large and beautifully shining and lus- 
trous, and the large flat clusters of small creamy white flowers 
are produced during the first days of June in the greatest pro- 
fusion, and in autumn are followed by bunches of handsome 
blue-black oblong edible fruit. A well-grown and symmetri- 
cal specimen of this plant is an object of great beauty ; there 
is hardly another shrub which can be grown into a more per- 
fect specimen; and if the Sheep-berry came from Tibet or 
Yun-nan, or from the summit of an equatorial African moun- 
tain, and cost fifty pounds an inch, rich Americans would soon 
exhaust the supply. Now the sight of it only fills most people 
with surprise and a profound disbelief that such a handsome 
plant can grow by the roadsides and in the coppices of every 
New England village, for it is this species which is the chief 
ornament of our roadsides in early summer. Viburnum Len- 
tago has been largely planted in the Arboretum, and has 
proved valuable in all the situations where it has been tried. 
It flourishes in the shade and in the fullsunlight, and requires 
strong, rich soil and abundant space if it is to be allowed to 
spread to its full dimensions. 

The nearest species botanically to Vzburnum Lentago is the 
so-called Black Haw (Viburnum prunifolium). This plant does 
not grow in New England, although it is hardy here. It is 
very common in the middle and southern states, and abounds 
in Central Park, in New York, where there are many fine speci- 
mens in the wilder wooded parts, which are made beautiful 
by them in early May, when the plants are in flower. This 
species grows to bea larger tree than Viburnum Lentago, and 
the flowers, which are more nearly white than those of that 
species, are decidedly handsomer; the fruit, too, is more 
showy. The leaves, however, are narrower and less lustrous, 
and, on the whole, except when it is in flower, the southern 
plant is less beautiful than its northern relative. 

Viburnum dentatum, or Arrow-wood, is as beautiful almost 
as either. It is a shrub ten or fifteen feet high, which grows 
in rather moist soil near streams and swamps all over the 
northern states, and has’ broad lustrous leaves with large 
sharp teeth and very prominent veins, and produces large flat 
clusters of nearly white flowers. The fruit, which ripens in 
the early autumn, is bright blue and very ornamental. This 
is an excellent plant in cultivation; planted in deep well-ma- 
nured soil it grows with a vigor unknown to the wild plantand 
produces larger and richer-colored leaves and larger and more 
abundant clusters of flowers. Few plants better repay good 
cultivation, and there are very few shrubs of any country 
which are more ornamental in cultivation or better worth a 
conspicuous place in the shrubbery. 

Viburnum pubescens isa smaller plant than Viburnum denta- 
tum. The leaves are smaller, narrower and more sharply 
pointed, and the flower-clusters are much smaller. It rarely 
grows more than three orfourfeet high byasmuchbroad. The 
flowers, which appear rather earlier than those of Viburnum 
dentatum, or during the first days of June, are produced in the 
greatest profusion, and quite cover the plants when they are 
grown in good soil and allowed an abundance of light and air. 
This is one of the best shrubs to plant on the outer margin of 
a large shrubbery, and itis particularly beautiful in the autumn, 
when the leaves turn a rich dark purple color like that of some 
old Spanish leather, a most unusual color among our plants. 
This adds greatly to the value of Viburnum pubescens as an 
ornamental plant, and makes its cultivation particularly de- 
sirable. 

Delightful, too, is Viburnum acertfolium, the familiar Arrow- 
wood of eastern woods. This is a small plant with slender 
stems, which rarely rise to a greater height than three or four 
feet, and Maple-shaped leaves, which in the autumn turn a 
most beautiful scarlet color. The flower-clusters are not 
broad, but they stand up well on the ends of the branches, and 
the individual flowers when they expand are bright pink, and 
later become creamy white. The showy black fruit remains 
on the branches through the winter. This is naturally a shade- 
loving plant, and thrives when planted under shrubs and other 
trees ; it bears the sun, however, and apparently grows as well 
when fully exposed to it as it does in its native glades. 

Our two native Viburnums, with nearly entire bright green 
leaves with obscure veins and long-stallked flower-clusters, are 
plants for the garden. These are Viburnum cassinoides and 
Viburnum nudum. No one seeing these plants cultivated for 
the first time can be made to believe they are common native 
In their swamps they grow up tall and spindling, but, 
{ransplanted to good soil, and given sufficient space to spread, 
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they form broad, round masses of large, handsome foliage, 
larger, and almost as beautiful as that of the Camellia, and, in 
June, cover themselves with great broad clusters of creamy 
white flowers. Naturally they inhabit swamps, but they seem 
to grow better in good, well-drained soil. Viburnum casst- 
noides is amore northern plant, and flowers rather earlier than 
Viburnum nudum, a native of the region from New Jersey to 
Florida. Both are equally hardy here, and there is little to 
choose between them as garden ornaments, although the 
leaves of the southern species are thicker and rather more 
lustrous than those of its northern relative. No one will make 
a mistake in planting either of them or in giving them a con- 
spicuous place in any garden, however carefully selected its 
contents may be. 

The Cranberry-tree (Viburnum Ofpulus), the wild form of the 
familiar Snowball-bush, is now so well known and so com- 
monly planted that another notice of it does not seem neces- 
sary. It occurs in all the three northern hemispheres ; and it 
is, perhaps, worth recording that there are now growing in the 
Arboretum plants raised from seed sent from northern China, 
which are much more ornamental in flower than either the 
North American or the European forms; the sterile ray flowers, 
being twice as large, and rather more than an inch across, 
while the anthers, instead of being green, are bright purple. 
The plants are perfectly hardy, and this variety should be 
better known and generally planted. 

But the most beautiful of all the American Viburnums, so 
far as concerns the flowers, is the Hobble-bush (V. lanta- 
notdes), figured in GARDEN AND FOREST (Vol. li., p. 535, f. 141). 
It produces, like Viburnum Opulus, neutral ray flowers around 
the outside of the cymes, and these are very large and pure 
white. The leaves are broad and thick, and, in the autumn, 
turn to a brilliant scarlet color. Naturally this plant grows 
under the dense shade of trees in the northern forests, which 
it cheers in early spring with its great clusters of flowers, and 
again in autumn with the bright colors of its leaves. It is a 
difficult plant to cultivate, and we have heard of a single in- 
stance only where, brought into the garden from the woods, 
it has been made to grow successfully. Mr, Dawson has 
found that, grafted on the European Viburnum Lantana, it 
grows stronger and more vigorously than it does on its own 
roots, and his stock of grafted plants now gives promise of 
ultimate success. It is such a beautiful plant, and one so well 
suited to flourish under the shade of trees, that serious efforts 


to get it established are well worth making. 
Arnold Arboretum. eas 


. Some Early Spirzeas. 


no several causes the Spirzeas have not done so well at 
the Arboretum this season as usual. Some were injured 
in winter, but the most damage was done by frosts in the first 
week of May and again about the 18th or rgth, when a great 
many buds were very much hurt. This frost apparently 
affected the buds of the hardiest as well as the more tender of 
the early-flowering species. 

Spirea pubescens, of which an illustration appeared on page 
331 of the first volume of GARDEN AND FOREST, proved some- 
thing of a disappointment this season. Ina series of perhaps 
a dozen plants the blossoms were uniformly straggling and 
few, and the numerous naked stems and branches plainly 
showed that the plants were either all equally injured during 
the past winter, although planted in different exposures, or it 
may be that they are short-lived and degenerate after a certain 
period. The plants under notice were raised from seed col- 
lected by Dr. E. Bretschneider in the mountains near Pekin, 
China, and sown at the Arboretum in the beginning of the 
year 1883. Whatever may have been the cause of its present 
unsatisfactory condition, S. pubescens is well worth cultivation 
and frequent propagation on account of the earliness of its 
blossoms. These resemble the more common species known 
as S. ¢rilobata, or the improved form known in gardens 
as S. Van Houttei, but they are of especial value because 
they appear two or three weeks before the flowers of the others. 
The blossoms are of about the same size, and are borne in 
similar clusters as in the two already mentioned. The foliage 
is of a light green color, and the young shoots and the under 
sides of the leaves are quite densely pubescent or downy. 

As already stated, this is one of the earliest-flowering spe- 
cies, but it is not so early as S. Thunbergiiz, which ranks 
as the very earliest of the hardy species in cultivation here. 
Its value lies not so much in the abundant white, early sprin 
flowers, by which its branchlets are covered, as in the fact that 
the fine soft foliage makes the plant a pleasing and orna- 
mental object throughout the season, and in the brilliancy of 
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its foliage in late autumn it is not equaled by any other species 
in the genus. It is scarcely surpassed by any other hardy 
shrub in its autumn coloring, and it has the great merit of 
holding its leaves until very late in the season. 

The old-fashioned double-flowered S. prunifolia closely 
follows S. Thunbergit in its blossoming. Like many others, 
the plants of this species have a bare and straggling appear- 
ance as they grow tall and old. They grow easily and rapidly, 
and better results in bloom will be obtained if old stocks are 
occasionally removed and new shoots put in their place. 
S. prunifolia is usually fairly hardy here, although the 
tips of the branches are often winter-killed. What has been 
called the single-flowered type of this plant was received at 
the Arboretum several years ago, but it has been so much 
injured every winter that it has not been possible to get any 
idea of its normal growth and appearance. The few blossoms 
which have developed in early spring, through careful winter 
protection, have shown much likeness to those of S. Zhun- 
ber git. 

In small gardens, where only a limited number of plants 
can be grown, there is probably no Spiraea which gives such 
general satisfaction as the form known as SS. Van Houttei, which 
is generally considered to have been derived from the Asiatic 
S. trilobata, which is smaller and not so beautiful or graceful 
as a flowering shrub. S. Van Houttei is perfectly hardy, even 
in such a rigorous winter climate as that at Montreal, in 
Canada. Besides the beauty of its long sprays of white blos- 
soms, which appear early in June, the plant has the merit of 
having clean, dark green foliage throughout the remainder of 
the season. It usually falls, however, without assuming any 
striking colors in the autumn. . 

More beautiful and striking in its individual blossoms 
than any of the preceding kinds are the flowers of S. Can- 
Zoniensis, which is very trequently found in catalogues and 
gardens under the name of S. Reevestana. The blossoms are 
much larger than any of those mentioned, in larger corymbs, 
and of the purest white color. But, unfortunately, in New 
England this plant cannot be considered sufficiently hardy 
to be recommended for general planting. In well-drained, 
sheltered situations it sometimes thrives fairly well and pro- 
duces a good show of blossoms, but, under most circum- 
stances, the stems and branches become so much injured in 
winter that comparatively few blossoms appear in early June, 
the regular flowering period. 

The double-flowered form of this species is quite handsome 
when well grown, but it suffers equally with the type from lack 
of hardiness. In a little less rigorous climate S, Cantoniensis 
is one of the most beautiful species which can be grown. 
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Hardy Flower Garden. 


ae no season of the year does the garden present a prettier 

appearance than at this season; the gorgeous Oriental 
Poppies, and the Iceland Poppies too, are at their best, with 
Pzonies, German Iris, Dictamnus Fraxinella, with its flash- 
light in the evening when fire is applied toit. The Pyrethrums, 
double and single, are also now showing their full beauty, 
and the recent exhibits at the meeting of-the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society indicate plainly that they are fast grow- 
ing in favor. Itis often stated that double Pyrethrums can- 
not be raised from seed, and this may be true of some seed, 
but last fall I sowed two packets of seed and the plants were 
grown on in pots. They are now all in flower, and fifty per 
cent. are double, the rest being single, and many are as good 
as imported named kinds. The seeds cost about twenty-five 
cents and were obtained from Germany. For cutting pur- 
poses these “‘ Painted Daisies” are valuable; they last a long 
time, and, when mixed with sprays of such plants as Gi/lenia 
trifoliata, have a pretty effect. Dodecatheon Meadia is bloom- 
ing finely, and these American Cowslips are well worth grow- 
ing, even in the most select borders, but care should be taken 
to secure bright-colored forms, as those of a pale, undecided 
In some localities 
this Dodecatheon can be obtained of a bright rose color, and 
this is worth growing. Much can be done, however, toward 
improving the color of the flowers by applying burnt soil or 
refuse. 

FHlelianthus divaricatus, Artemisia Pontica and some other 
plants which dealers persist in advertising spread rapidly 
and crowd their way among their neighbors, and are most 
difficult to get rid of. AHeliopsis levis is another weedy sub- 
ject which seeds abundantly in fall and appears everywhere 
the following summer. Dealers in hardy plants should never 
disseminate such subjects without a full explanation of their 
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habits. Stocking a garden with persistent weeds is rather 
worse than selling us hardy plants altogether unfitted for out- 
door cultivation, a practice not altogether unknown. 

Of Aquilegias there is not one prettier than the Rocky 
Mountain Columbine, 4. cerulea. It is a pity thatit is nota bet 
ter perennial, for, with the best of care, it does not live long in 
gardens. If good seed could be obtained fresh from its native 
localities there would be plenty of purchasers both here and 
in Europe, as seed of this species is dearer than any other of 
the older kinds, and it often germinates badly or turns out to be 
not true to name. After A. Canadensis, A. cerulea was the first 


to flower with us, and it is still very beautiful. 
S. Lancaster, Mass. OO, O: 


Hardy Plants for Edging a Border. 


TRAIGHT lines, as ‘‘the shortest distances between two 
points,” are entitled to some consideration, but we usu- 
ally have too many of them in our small gardens. In most 
of the well-kept suburban gardens one can start at the. front 
gate and follow rectilinear paths all through the garden with- 
out finding a curve or relief to the trim formality. The lawn 
is trimmed at the border to the straightest line, and not a twig 
is allowed to encroach on its smooth surface. The borders 
following the straight paths are usually edged with grass in 
narrow lines, a source of constant care, and the whole effect 
is very primandformalandsometimes distressing. Inoursmall 
places we cannot often change the paths, and straight ones are 
often more in character than curved ones, which in limited 
grounds seem often in bad taste. But, given such a long path 
bordered by a flower-bed, why not discard the grass edging 
and grow plants, which are not only attractive and interesting, 
but which from their habit of growth will form irregular lines 
and break the formality? There are innumerable low hardy 
plants suitable for such a situation, and a border of this kind 
may be made one of the most interesting features of the gar- 
den, if one is willing to give its planting some little study. 

To prepare such a border, the ground should be well broken 
up to a good depth and enriched with manure. The border 
should be raised about six inches above the path and edged on 
either side with rough stones. This does not seem an attractive 
picture, but it will be seen that such a border will exactly suit 
a large number of plants which require good drainage about 
their crowns, and, as they are mostly deep- rooting kinds, they 
will find moisture. On this border should be established 
dwarf plants, and especially those with procumbent, or creep- 
ing, habit. These latter will soon cover the nakedness of the 
stones, and, as they spread into the path, will form little areas 
of verdure and bloom, projecting into the desert walk and 
softening the stiff border-line into gentle undulations. Some 
of these plants, in time, make spreading clumps several feet 
in diameter, but while they are reaching this state there will 
be room to grow on the edging numerous small dwarf alpines 
and other plants. To mention a few suitable plants among 
the profusion which might be named, here might grow Ara. 
bis alpina, A. albida and A. arenosa; the hardy Alyssums— 
A. saxatile, A. spinosumand A. Montanum (the latter now in 
bloom, being a charming plant, with attractive light yellow 
flowers) ; /berts Gibraltarica, more hardy on the raised border 
than it often proves when not in a well-drained situation. Au- 
brietias find a congenial home in such a border, too, as do the 
small Sedums—and there is a wealth of dainty beauty in this 
family. Achilleas, A. tomentosa, A. argentea, etc., Thymus 
montanus, and many more will occur to those who are famil- 
iar with hardy plants. If one were in a hurry and plants were 
scarce, the Moneywort (Lysimachia Nummularia) would soon 
cover all bare spots, and at this season is very attractive, 
although a very common plant. 

To a lover of small plants such a border is invaluable as a 
substitute for a rockery and safe location for those which 


might be lost in an ordinary border. 
Elizabeth, N. J. a F. IN. Gerard. 


The Vegetable Garden.—The Chelsea Pea is an improvement 


on American Wonder in growing slightly taller and being: 


rather more productive. It was also as early as any of the so- 
called extra earlies, this season. Its quality is inferior. 

Profusion is a promising late pea, and so is the Mayor. 
Admiral is weak and delicate in growth, too tall, and not pro- 
ductive. The Don is also entirely too rampantin growth. At 
this date, June ioth, it is still running up, and where it may 
stop is not yet fully apparent. 

The Sandwich Radish we like very much. It is much 
quicker in growth than most of the white Radishes we have 
grown. The backward season has retarded the ripening of 
tomatoes, and we have noted little in regard to any varieties 
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early maturity is united with extreme hardiness. 


yet. Last year Early Ruby was ripe on the 25th of May; this 
year it is still green, though in advance of most others. 
Atlantic Prize seems ahead this season. 

Devon Market Lettuce may be different in some respects 
from the old Curled Simpson, but I have not been able to see 
it. Golden Beauty Lettuce shows no particular merit above 
other smooth-leaved Lettuces. Trianon is doing better than 
we expected of a Cos Lettuce out-of-doors. It will be valuable 
here if sown earlier than ours was this year. 


Raleigh, N. C, W. F. Massey. 


The American Association of Nurserymen. 
Annual Meeting at Minneapolis.—Il1. 


UR report of the Nurserymen’s Meeting at Minne- 

apolis, which was begun last week, is continued 

below, with some additional extracts from the papers read 
on that occasion and the discussions which followed. 


THE NORTH-WEST AS A FIELD FOR NURSERY EXTENSION. 


Professor Charles A. Keffer, of the South Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, read an essay with this title. He said that. Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska and the Dakotas had been planted thickly 
with orchards and fruit-gardens because they were settled by 
men who were home-makers as well as farmers, and who 
wished to reproduce on the prairies the surrounding of their 
homes in the east and in Europe. The failures have been 
countless and the successes few. The farmers are prone to 
attribute their loss in fruit-culture to the false representation 
of the tree-seller, while the nurserymen feel that a large share 
of the failure is due to ignorance, to an unfortunate choice of 
varieties, or to needless haste, that is, to planting fruit-trees 
before the soil and shelter were ready for them. The climatic 
conditions here are so trying that some means for modifying 
them must be devised. Itis useless to hope for success with 
fruit-trees on the prairies until the winds are conquered by 
groves and forest-belts. A forest-tree can thrive in untoward 
conditions where a fruit-tree would perish, and the wind-break 
must be the precursor of the orchard. Grove-planting must 
be the pioneer work in horticulture, and the farmer of the 
north-west cannot expect a profitable orchard until he has pro- 
vided a sheltered location for it. Now that the Government 
has withdrawn the slight encouragement it once gave to tree- 
planting it is a matter of vital importance to the north-west that 
all the persons interested in agriculture and horticulture should 
unite to promote what may be called prairie-forestry. It seems, 
then, thatthe first duty and the first interest of the nurseryman 
is to push the sale of forest-trees in the treeless west, and, when 
these are established, there will be abundant demand for other 
stock. 

The Plum is the pioneer fruit of the north-western states, and 
we are fortunate in having a native species from which many 
varieties of good quality are being secured. It would certainly 
promote the interest of the trade if such sorts as the Miner, 
and all of the Chickasaw family, were discarded, north of cen- 
tral Iowa. Of the more hardy type the Desoto Plum is our 
standard variety, although in the greater part of Dakota it is 
too late to be relied upon, for we must have fruits in which 
The Plum- 
tree, being found along the streams of western Nebraska, 
eastern Colorado and both the Dakotas, is presumably hardy, 
but many varieties are caught by the frost before the fruit 
ripens. Two years ago I received specimens of fruit that was 
ripe on the 15th of August, small native red plums of excellent 
cooking quality. There are now being tested on the grounds 
of the South Dakota Experiment Station forty varieties, and 
from some of these we have hopes of securing the two great 
essentials of hardiness and earliless. 

The Apple presents a still more serious problem. The 
north-west cares little about an Apple-tree’s genealogy, 
whether it is Russian or American, but we want one that will 
live through the winter and one that has leaves and bark to 
withstand intense heat and sunshine ; and these requisites se- 
cured, for the immediate future we will be content with a 
moderate quantity of fruit of only a moderate quality. Pro- 
fessor Keffer said that he once thought there was no virtue 
in the fruit of the Crab-apple, but that was before he had 
moved to South Dakota. He was not prepared to discuss the 
relative merits of the Russian and other varieties, but only 
knew that good fruit of Wealthy and Fameuse is grown in the 
southern counties of his state in peculiarly favorable locations 
on the borders of the Missouri River bottom-lands. 

As to the relative methods of budding and grafting trees he 
had no question as to the superiority of the latter. Root-grafts 
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with long cions make the best trees for the north-west. Nur- 
serymen should not send a budded tree into the north-west, 
for it is always sure to be deficient either in the hardiness of 
the stock or in the union of the stock and bud. In the develop- 
ment of horticulture in this region nurserymen must educate 
the people. They must realize that wind and frost and burn- 
ing heat are to be the portion of every tree that is planted, so 
that it is idle to sell anything there but the very hardiest stock. 


NOTES ON MINNESOTA HORTICULTURE, 


The extracts which follow are from an address by Samuel 
B. Green : 

Previous to 1884 Minnesota was generally looked upon by 
eastern and southern growers as hardly adapted to a rational 
system of farming, not to speak of anything in the line 
of fruit-production. In that year she surprised the coun- 
try by the prizes won and the show of fruit made at the 
New Orleans Exposition; and the fine exhibition made last 
year at the State Fair seemed to indicate that there was a pos- 
sibility that she might do as well at the Columbia Exposition 
in 1893. 

Pee re Most o! the well-known eastern varieties of Apples 
have been tried here and found greatly wanting; even the 
popular, prolific and handsome Ben Davis was discarded 
years ago as being too tender for this climate, while the 
Baldwin, Yellow Bell-flower, Roman Stem, Golden Russet, 
Winesap and a host of other favorites have been repeatedly 
tried and rejected. In many parts of the state the Wealthy is 
largely grown and bears early and heavily. 

We can grow Crab-apples in great quantities, and our mar- 
kets are well supplied with this home-grown fruit each season. 
The most generally esteemed are Transcendent, Orange, 
Whitney, Early Strawberry, Virginia and Hyslop. Where the 
old standard varieties of Apples can be grown the Russians 
may not be welcomed, but in this state they are very promis- 
ing. Take away from us to-day the Russian Apples and 
their seedlings, and we would have almost nothing left ina 
well-tried Apple of large size that canbe grown at a profit. The 
Duchess of Oldenburg and Tetofsky have been long and 
favorably known here, and our markets are liberally supplied 
with them each year. Minnesota orchardists who carefully 
cultivate the Duchess get remunerative returns. Among other 
Russians of promise that have been quite extensively tried are 
the Hibernal, Autumn Streaked, Ostrokoff, Glass, White 
Pigeon, Charlamoff, Green Streaked, Yellow Annis, and we 
hope and expect that out of the many other varieties now on 
trial in the state and from seedlings of those Russians to get 
varieties better adapted for our own use than any now known. 

I believe the time is coming when Minnesota will raise 
enough apples to supply her own wants. It has been found 
by those having the largest experience that our own home- 
grown nursery stock stands the rigors of our trying climate 
much better than Eastern and Southern grown stock. 

PLUMS.—We cannot raise the varieties of Plums of the 
Prunus domestica type without giving them winter protection, 
neither do varieties originating from P. Chicasa do well here, 
but all varieties of P. Americana yield abundantly each year, 
and we think there is a great future for this hardy class of 
Plums. Each year notes the introduction of new varieties of 
merit. The best well-tried kind of this class of Plums is the 
De Soto, but the Forest Garden and Weaver are favorably 
known, and the Rollingstone, Cheney and New Ulm are new 
kinds of great promise. 

SMALL FRuITS.—All the small fruits grow here and yield 
abundantly. Strawberries take the front rank in value of the 
product, but we also raise large crops of raspberries, currants, 
gooseberries and blackberries. It is generally considered prof- 
itable to cover all small-fruit plants in winter, but some grow- 
ers do not go to the expense of this even with Raspberries. 
Cranberries can be raised at a profit, and the wild bogs pro- 
duce in abundance. The fruit raised in Minnesota is of high 
color, flavor and aroma, and finds a ready market in the large 
cities and towns of the state. 

HORTICULTURAL PROGRESS.—Minnesota established the first 
purely horticultural experiment station in this country, in 
1880, and the State Horticultural Society has to-day, besides 
the department of horticulture in the central experiment sta- 
tion, one experiment station and eight horticultural trial sta- 
tions, the most of which are devoted to special lines of work. 
We believe that by systematic selection and crossing of many 
fruit-plants now grown, that their value for this climate may 
be greatly increased, and we also believe that several of our 
native fruits, notably the Sand Cherry (Prunus pumila), the 
Wild Plum (Prunus Americana) and the Buffalo Berry (SZep- 
herdea argentea), which are very prolific in their wild state, 
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will well repay careful cultivation. We also look with favor 
upon the newly introduced Russian Cherries and Pears, and 
the growing of Peaches, by protecting them in the winter, is 
attracting some attention. 

Alluding to Mr. Green’s commendation of the Russian 
Apples. Mr. William C, Barry said that eastern nurserymen 
were very desirous to ascertain which of these varieties has an 
established value. Many years ago Russian Apple-trees were 
imported by eastern fruit-growers, but none of them had been 
found equal to the Duchess of Oldenburg, and, after taking 
much pains and trouble with these varieties, they had become 
discouraged. It would therefore be of advantage if the nur- 
serymen of the north-west who had made experiments would 
inform eastern nurserymen which Russian Apples ought to 
be catalogued and disseminated. Mr. Barry had attended a 
great many exhibitions of fruit in different parts of the country, 
and he had never seen these apples on the tables, nor had he 
seen accurate descriptions of them, and he said that it would 
much more than pay him for his journey to Minneapolis if he 
could secure one, two, three or more varieties which were as 
valuable, or nearly as valuable, as the Duchess. If western 
nurserymen have such varieties he assured them that there 
was a ready market for them in the east. 

Mr. Albaugh added, that in Ohio no Russian Apples, except 
the Duchess, had proved of real value. Out of thirty-seven 
grafts obtained from the lowa Experiment Station only one 
variety, the Longfield, made a healthy tree at three years old. 
Every other one was injured by winters which have not hurt 
the Ben Davis nor affected Yellow Bell. 


Recent Publications. 


We have received advance-sheets of a Census Bulletin on 
the Lumber-mills, Saw-mills and Timber-products of the 
states of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. These states 
embrace the great White Pine area of the north-west, which 
has been so important in the development of the central por- 
tion of the continent. Of course, the returns in this bulletin 
are ot very great interest, but they would be still more valuable 
if the White Pine had been treated separately as a forest 
product, since the exhaustion of our Pine supply is a matter of 
national importance and interest. But it would have been 
very difficult, and perhaps impossible, to divide the product 
of the mills so as to show at once the quantity of White Pine 
and of hardwood manufactured. In the Forestry Report of the 
Tenth Census, Professor Sargent said: ‘‘The value of the 
lumber product of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota ex- 
ceeds one-third of the total value of all the lumber manufac- 
tured in the United States. This enormous development of 
the lumber business is due to the excellence of the forests of 
the Lake region, to the natural advantages of the country for 
manufacturing lumber, and to the easy communication be- 
tween these forests and the treeless agricultural region west 
of the Mississippi River. The country between the Mississippi 
River and the Rocky Mountains, now largely supplied with 
lumber from the Lake region, must soon depend more upon 
the remote Pine forests of the Gulf region or of those of the 
Pacific coast. But the great north-western pineries are not 
yet exhausted, and they may be expected to increase the 
volume of their product for a few years longer to meet the 
demands of the population fast covering the mid-continental 
plateau.” This prediction is justified in the report before us, 
which shows an increase of mill products amounting to nearly 
thirty per cent. in quantity and seventy-six per cent. in value. 
The increase of the number of hands employed is 138 per 
cent., and the increase of the total amount of wages paid is 
I4it per cent. The disproportion between the increase of 
quantity of the product and its value is due to the fact that the 
business of finishing and remanufacturing at the point of 
original production has been developed largely, and this 
augments the gross value of the product. The increase in 
the output is probably due, in a large measure, to the increased 
use of hardwood which, in late years, has been manufactured 
extensively, especially in the northern peninsula of Michigan. 

Minneapolis now stands at the head of the lumber-producing 
cities of this region, the value of the output here having reached 
during the census year $6,584,456. In 1880 the value of the 
output at the same city was $2,740,848, an output exceeded at 
that time both by that of Bay City and of Muskegon. The in- 
crease in this product of Minneapolis is due largely to the 
opening up of the northern part of Minnesota, a region which 
ten years ago was worked comparatively little. Of course, this 
bulletin cannot show the quality of the Pine-tin.ber manufac- 
tured, but it may be that while the output is larger, it consists, 
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to a great extent, of small trees which ten or twenty years ago 
would have been passed over as of too little value to saw. 
During the last ten years there has beena sort of clearing up of 
the forests going on in these states, so that while they make a 
fair showing in the general output, the area of good Pine- 
forest is now, beyond question, ‘“ dangerously small in propor- 
tion to the consumption of White Pine lumber.” 

The predicted exhaustion of these forests within a compara- 
tively short time seems assured by returns from individual 
manufacturers. Their present holdings of standing timber in 
this group of states are only sufficient to supply them for about 
five years at the present rate of consumption. The quantity 
in reserve is believed to be principally comprehended by whatis 
standing on lands owned by the federal and state governments. 
This quantity, however, is unknown. The federal govern- 
ment supplies no information on this subject, but the holdings 
of public lands reported by state governments indicate that no 
considerable area of timbered lands is owned by the state of 
Michigan. 

The total area of land held by the state of Wisconsin on Sep- 
tember 3oth, 1890, is reported at 671,633 acres. Most of this 
land is located in the northern counties, and about one-half is 
said to be timbered. The state of Minnesota reports owner- 
ship of 13,000,000 acres of timbered land, containing twenty 
billion feet of standing timber, mostly Pine, valued at 
$60,000,000. ; 


~ Notes. 


One of the most attractive shrubs now in bloom is Phi/a- 
delphus nivalis. 


Just now the beautiful old Ascension Lily, Z. candidum, is 
blooming in unusual abundance in gardens near this city, the 
disease which has for many years affected this plant having 
apparently run its course. 


An English authority remarks that the growths of the 
Asparagus which are made this season lay the foundation for 
the next year’s crop, and that, therefore, the stronger the 
growth of the shoots and_roots this year the better prospects 
for a crop next season. This is true, and it follows that it is 
not too late still to cover Asparagus-beds with dressings of 
commercial fertilizers and of well-rotted manure in order to 
feed the plants and strengthen the growth. 


Dr. Riley, of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
has published a bulletin on some of the more injurious locusts 
of the United States, together with the means of destroying 
them. It contains no technical matter, and any farmer will be 
able to recognize the different species from the figures. The 
most interesting part of the work is the illustrations of the ma- 
chines which have been used for the destructions of these pests. 
Most of the matter is to be found scattered among former re- 
ports, but the description of the method used for trapping 
locusts in Cyprus is new, and so is an account of the method 
of poisoning them with bran and arsenic, which has been used 
with success in California. 


Among the Columbines nothing is better than Aguilegia 
cerulea. ts white variety, Alba, has been distributed as a 
variety of A. chrysantha, and is one of the best of the white 
Columbines as we saw it growing recently on the grounds of 
H. Meyer, Passaic, New Jersey. A striking plant in flower 
there was Centauria Ruthenica, a tall thistle-like plant, three 
to four feet high, with heads of yellow flowers an inch and a 
half in diameter and deeply cut leaves. Scadbiosa Caucasica, 
one of the best of hardy plants, neat in habit, and with flowers 
of the richest blue, was also in bloom. Heuchera sanguinea 
seenis to have established its reputation for hardiness, although 
it comes from Arizona, for it was here in perfect health and 
opening its deep red flowers, although it had been in an ex- 
posed situation all winter. 


At a late meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, Mr. 
Barron, as reported in Zhe Garden of May 30th, exhibited sev- 
eral small flowering branches of Apple-trees to show the 
variations in the size and tint of their blossoms. The largest 
and showiest blossom was that of the Royal Codlin, the flowers 
being deeply tinted with dark rose. Lord Derby, rather 
smaller, had very showy blossoms, and Gravenstein was 
almost pure white. It would be interesting to make a com- 
parison of the blossoms of varieties which are well known in 
cultivation in this country, and such a collection would add 
interest to our spring flower shows. A study of the blossoms, 
too, as hinted at in 7e Garden, would not be unprofitable 
in answering such questions as those which follow, and very 
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many more: Are large blossoms usually followed by large- 
sized fruit? Is there any connection between the color of the 
blossom and the color of the ripe apple ? 


Dr. John Dougall, of St. Mungo’s College, Glasgow, has a 
letter in a recent issue of the Glasgow Hera/d on the banana, 
in which he quotes from Stanley’s ‘(In Darkest Africa” to 
show that ‘‘for infants, persons of delicate digestion, dyspep- 
tics, and those suffering from temporary derangements of the 
stomach, the flour, properly prepared, would be of universal 
demand.’ During Stanley’s two attacks of gastritis a slight 
gruel of this flour, mixed with milk, was the only material 
that could be digested. It is odd, also, as pointed out in Stan- 
ley’s book, that in most Banana lands—Cuba, Brazil, West In- 
dies—the valuable properties of this fruit as an easily 
digested and nourishing food have been much overlooked. 
Dr. Dougall has made some experiments in making banana 
flour. He concludes that it should be made from the ripe fruit 
at its place of production. In trying to make it from bananas 
purchased in Glasgow, he obtained on drying the pulp a tough 
sweet mass like toasted figs, an appearance probably due to 
the conversion of starch into sugar. Bananas contain only 
about fifty per cent. of pulp, and of this about seventy-five per 
cent. is water. They would yield, therefore, only one-eighth 
part of flour. 


That even Frenchmen of the seventeenth century did not 
always approve of strictly formal gardens is shown by the 
following passage, which occurs in an essay by Pierre Huet, a 
well-known French critic of that time, called “Of the Gardens 
in Fashion.” The author says: “I have no more approval 
for the gardens in fashion than for sky-lights. I mean those 
open gardens, composed of large, broad, sand-strewn alleys, 
of trellises, parterres, adorned only with a few delicate beds, 
defined by strips of box and edged with a few flowers and a 
few stunted trees, and in which you can scarce distinguish 
summer from winter. M. le Nostre, who is quoted as the 
author of this sort of garden, which, it is asserted, he brought 
back from Italy, did, it is true, adapt it to the King’s Gardens, 
but he did not adapt it alone, for he added covered alleys, 
shaped woods, trees of lofty trunk, palisades, and green 
shades. The majority of private persons, possessing neither 
sufficient ground nor sufficient means to give their gardens all 
these ornaments and keep them up, have only adopted its 
parterres, which require little time and expense, but in which 
walking is out of the question throughout the day, and in 
which ladies, regardful of their complexion, would only ven- 
ture to appear after sunset.” 


In an article called the ‘‘Evolution of Patent Medicine,” 
published in the Popular Science Monthly for May, Mr. Lee J. 
Vance traces the belief in the efficacy of such nostrums back 
to those ancient times when no distinction was drawn between 
the physician and the magician, and when all remedies were 
looked upon as charms—a condition which prevails, of course, 
among savage and half-civilized tribes in our own times. The 
names of plants, Mr. Vance explains, shows how general was 
the belief in their inexplicable virtues. ‘‘Some plants have 
animal prefixes, as, Dog-elder, Dog-rose, Cat’s-tail, Cow-bane, 
ete. Other plants derive their names from religious sources. 
Thus they are associated with the Virgin Mary, Saint John the 
Baptist, Saint James. Likewise the Latter-day Saints have par- 
ticular plants dedicated to their memory. Most of the plants 
with mystic names were supposed to have magical virtues, 
and so they were largely used in folk-medicine. The weird 
associations clustering around many roots and herbs were 
enough to invest them with great repute,” and in folk-medicine, 
even at the present day, ‘‘herbs are used not so much for 
their inherent medical properties as for their reputed magical 
virtues. . . . Another stage in the evolution of patent medi- 
cine is typified in the therapeutics of medieval mystics and 
alchemists. The great plant in their pharmacopceia was the 
Mandrake. Why? Simply because the roots of this plant 
were shaped like the human body. . . . The magical element 
in patent medicines actually won scientific repute in the ‘ doc- 
trine of signatures’—a doctrine which held that plants and 
minerals, by their external character, indicated the particular 
disease for which Nature had intended them as remedies. 
Thus the Euphrasia, or Eyebright, was good for the eyes; the 
Wood-sorrel, being shaped like a heart, for the heart; the 
Liverwort for the liver, and soon. Pettigrew, in his history of 
medical superstition, says that this fanciful and magical no- 
tion ‘led to serious errors in practice’ and often to fatal results. 


_Observe that at this stage of its evolution patent medicine is 


herb medicine, and so it remained for a long time. The ma- 
terials of the healing art were all vegetable. The patent-medi- 
cine man was a dealer in herbs.” 
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The President:and the Public Forests. 


4 7E have more than once alluded to a section in the 
WU act repealing the timber-culture laws, which was 
approved on the last day of the last session of Congress, 
and which authorizes the President of the United States, from 
time to time, to set apart public lands bearing forests or 
in part covered with timber or undergrowth as public 
reservations. The final clause of the section reads as fol- 
lows: “And the President shall by public proclamation 
declare the establishment of such reservations and the 
limits thereof.” ‘This section has been interpreted as hav- 
ing a more than permissive force. Commissioner Carter, 
of the General Land Office, has issued a circular to special 
agents, in which it is held that, for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the provisions of the act, it is important to re- 
serve all public lands which bear forests or which are 
covered with timber or undergrowth on which the timber 
is not absolutely required for the legitimate use and neces- 
sities of the residents of the territory or state in which 
these lands are situated, or for the promotion of settlement 
or for the development of the natural resources of the 
region in the immediate vicinity of the forest-lands in 
question. 

The circular goes on to instruct the agents that it is of 
the first importance to reserve all public lands in mountain- 
ous and other regions which are covered with timber or un- 
dergrowth, at the head-waters of rivers and along the banks 
of streams, where such forests are the natural agents for 
absorbing moisture, checking mountain torrents and pre- 
venting the sudden melting of the snow and the floods 
which follow. Special agents are directed to make a per- 
sonal examination of such forest-lands, and to acquaint 
themselves in every possible way with the facts as to the 
value of these lands for all purposes, and such investiga- 
tions are to be reported to the Land Office. Furthermore, 
they are to submit a report, with a recommendation in 
each case, as to whether the lands examined should be set 
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apart as a reservation, together with the reasons for this 
recommendation. This recommendation and the reasons 
therefor, with the full description of the lands under inves- 
tigation, are to be published in the land offices and in the 
newspapers of the vicinity, and it must be stated that the 
object of such publication is to give timely notice of the 
proposed reservation, so that all persons who have any 
interest, either in favor of or in opposition to its establish- 
ment, may have an opportunity to petition or remonstrate. 
This must be done in time to have these views considered 
before final action is taken in regard to the establishment 
of a reservation. Wherever there seems to be any immi- 
nent danger to the timber of any particular tract which 
has been considered as a proper one for reservation, the 
agent is to report this danger at once and state his reasons 
for believing that there is necessity for immediate action. 
All this is done in order to lay before the President such 
information as will enable him to take intelligent action 
thereon. Of course, there are other means of acquiring 
information which the President can make use of, and it is 
altogether proper that any one who has any special knowl- 
edge in this direction shall place it at his service. The 
American Forestry Association, we are glad to see, is 
taking steps to examine certain forest-areas in order 
to ascertain whether they should be reserved from settle- 
ment. ‘There is very little danger that the Chief Executive 
of the nation will include too large a fraction of the public 
domain in these reservations ; and even if lands which are 
more valuable for agriculture than for their forests should 
be included, it would be very easy afterward to turn them 
over to settlers. Indeed, we have urged that all forest- 
lands should be withheld from entry until the data which 
special agents of the Land Office are now instructed to col- 
lect could be ascertained by a commission of scientific 
men. The present action, however, is much better than 
no action at all; but what protection is there thrown 
around these reservations even after the President has 
made his proclamation to set them apart? So far as we 
are aware, no legal provision is made for guarding them 
against depredation or protecting them from fire. It has 
been our opinion that the United States army was the 
proper force to use in guarding the forests on the national 
domain, and wehave urged that these forest-lands withdrawn 
from entry should be placed under the charge of the army. 
This has been done to some extent in the case of the Yel- 
lowstone reservation and the great Sequoia reservations 
of California. If it is practicable to place such reserva- 
tions as are declared by the President under this same 
guardianship, we shall feel that something has been done 
for our forests which promises to have practical value, and 
the brief section which was attached to an act relating to 
quite another matter may prove an important piece of 
legislation in the history of the forests of the nation. 


Do New Englanders Love Flowers? 


R. HAMILTON AIDE, in his article in the Vinefeenth 
Century, on ‘‘Social Aspects of American Life,” ven- 
tures the remark that ‘‘the true love of flowers, the patient, 
careful love—not the cupidity for cut roses at two dollars 
apiece—does not seem to be inherent in the national 
character,” and alludes to Miss Wilkins’ stories to show 
that “flowers are an accident, not a daily interest, in 
village life” in New England. 

This might pass as a snap-judgment on the part of a 
foreign traveler, but how shall we excuse the critic in the 
Boston Transcript, who declares that he “ cannot deny the 
truth of what Mr. Aidé says.” He who takes this ground 
can scarcely be familiar with the old country towns of that 
section to which one must look for the typical aspects of 
New England life. Like all the sentiments. of its people, 
the love of flowers is there, not paraded, but profoundly 
cherished ; and if there is no gaudy display in the door- 
yard, there is sure to be found a corner behind the house, 
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easily accessible to the kitchen, where old-fashioned plants 
bloom gayly, and are cherished often from some tender 
association with the past. Any country doctor in one of 
the older New England villages can tell these critics that 
there are almost no houses so homely, but he finds in them, 
in winter, a few plants in the window, and in summer 
some bright flowers in a tiny garden, cultivated and 
watered often by feeble and tired hands. Hard and 
dreary as are many of the poor little lives of New England 
villagers, this one touch of color and perfume is there 
almost invariably, to show that the thirst for beauty is 
unquenched. 

If, with its ungrateful soil and tormenting climate, New 
England cannot rival Old England in the gay surround- 
ings of its cottage doors, the same love of flowers is there, 
finding such expression as it may under the cruel condi- 
tions of a sterile earth, and burning summer heats and 
dryness, alternated with sharp east winds, which make a 
labor as well as a pleasure of a garden. 


The Bermuda Palmetto. 


E published last week two views of the Bermuda 

Cedar ( Jumiperus Bermudiana), On page 307 of the 
present issue there is reproduced a photograph of the Ber- 
muda Palmetto (Sabal Slackburmana) as it appears growing 
in its native marshes, a species endemic to the islands, and 
the most interesting plant of their flora after the Cedar. 
Botanically this Bermuda Palm closely resembles the Pal- 
metto of the coast of Carolina and Florida (S. Palmefio), 
and there is little doubt that, like the Cedar, it was first 
brought by birds from the mainland, and afterward gradu- 
ally underwent the slight modifications which serve to dis- 
tinguish it from its remote ancestor. So very near alike are 
the two plants that it is only in recent years that the insu- 
lar Palm has been recognized as a distinct species. Itisa 
curious fact, moreover, that this Palm, although so recently 
understood, has been cultivated in England a long time 
without the origin of the cultivated plants being known. 
The wild specimens sent to Kew for determination, Mr. 
Hemsley tells us in his botanical report on ‘‘ The Scientific 
Results of the Voyage of H. M.S. Challenger,” ‘‘ proved 
to belong to a species of Palm of which there is evidence 
that it has been cultivated in England for at least one hun- 
dred and fifty years, and of which, besides numerous small 
ones, there is a magnificent example in the Palm-house at 
Kew which flowers and bears fruit continuously. The 
origin of the cultivated Palm was involved in obscurity. 
In 1737 a small plant of it was presented by Lord Petre to 
the grandfather of the Mr. Blackburn for whom it was 


named. The earliest record of its flowering in this country. 


that we have found is in 1818.” 

S. Blackburniana grows in Bermuda to the height of forty 
or fifty feet, with a trunk diameter of from twelve to six- 
teen inches, and produces leaves six or eight feet across, 
borne on stout stems seven or eight feet in length. At 
the base of the leaf-blade there is a broad yellow spot 
which surrounds the end of the stalk and serves to distin- 
guish the Bermuda Palm at a glance from its continental 
relative. The fruit of the insular plant is considerably 
larger, too, and was once held in much esteem as an article 
of food. Jourdan, in his ‘‘ Discovery of the Bahmudas, 
otherwise called the Isle of Divels, by Sir Thomas Gates, 
Sir George Somers and Captain Newport, with divers 
others,’ states that ‘‘there is a tree called a Palmito-tree 
which hath a very sweete berrie, upon which the hogs doe 
most feede; but our men finding the sweetnesse of them did 
willingly share with the hogs for them, they being very 
pleasant and wholesome, which made them carelesse 
almost of any bread with their méate; which occasioned 
us to carry in a manner all that store of flour we could save 
for Virginia. The head of the Palmito-tree is very good 
meate either raw or sodden. It yeeldeth a head which 
weigheth about twenty pounds, and is farre better meate 
than any cabbige.” 
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The Palmetto is frequently mentioned in the early annals 
of the islands, and laws were passed for its preservation. 
An intoxicating beverage, known as “bibey,” was distilled 
from it, and the leaves have always been used for thatch 
and for baskets, fans and various fancy articles; and all 
the vegetables exported from the islands were until a few 
years ago sent away in the small oblong baskets plaited 
from Palmetto-leaves. These baskets, now replaced by 
boxes made of cheap American pine, have almost entirely 
disappeared, and are only to be found in the shops devoted 
to supplying the tourist with natural curiosities and other 
mementos of a visit to the Insulz estivarum. 


Kew and its Work. 


HE following extract is from an article in a recent 
issue of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, and it is the pref- 
ace 10 some account of the successful journey of Mr. 
Morris, the Assistant Director of the Royal Gardens, to the 
West Indies in the interest of economic botany. Now that 
a movement is on foot for the establishment of a betanic 
garden in this city it is proper that the people at large 
should be informed of the possibilities of such an institu- 
tion, and of what would be expected from it and from its 
management : 


When, in 1841, Sir William Hooker undertook the direc- 
tion of the Royal Gardens, Kew, that foreseeing botanist laid 
down a triple course of action. Kew was to be the botanical 
centre of the empire in a threefold capacity—as a great scien- 
tific institution, the headquarters of economic botany, and asa 
pleasure-ground tor the public; each department was to be 
made as perfect in itself as possible, each was to co-operate 
with the others for the common benefit. How successfully 
the idea has been carried out by successive directors is known 
to all our readers. Kew, as a scientific institution, is absolutely 
indispensable, and is the acknowledged head of all similar 
bodies, at home or abroad. In the ‘‘gardens,” where ‘‘collec- 
tion” was once the dominant aim, selection now prevails. 
The best and the most suitable plants for particular purposes 
are grown in masses, so that their qualifications can the 
better be estimated, while each individual is so cultivated as to 
display to the fullest advantage its botanical and ornamental 
characters. Of course, while demonstrations (we use the 
word in its educational sense) of this character are given for 
the benefit of the gardener and the delectation of the public, 
the equally or, so far as Kew is concerned, the much more 
important functions of experimental cultivation are not 
neglected. This may not be very attractive to the casual 
visitor, but it is of the utmost importance to botany and horti- 
culture, and, of course, it furnishes the basis for those more 
decorative ‘‘demonstrations” of which mention has been 
made. While a certain amount of mere decorative gardening, 
according to conventional pattern, cannot be dispensed with 
in a great pleasure-resort like Kew, competition with ordinary 
gardens and parks in these respects is hardly to be desired. 
We look to Kew to set the fashion, not to follow it. We de- 
pend on it to furnish us with new materials, new illustrations, 
new developments, new combinations. The educational and 
instructional element should, without being offensively obtru- 
sive, permeate the whole garden, so that the visitor, delighted 
with what he sees before him, may, at the same time, and it 
may be imperceptibly, receive impressions which will serve 
to expand and refine his taste, and augment his intelligence in 
the future. 

But, in addition to the purely scientific and esthetic func- 
tions which this great garden performs, Kew is the centre of 
economic botany. The phraseology is somewhat pedantic, 
but we do not know how to mend it, for the term “applied 
botany” is hardly more familiar. A visit to either of the Kew 
museums (there are three) shows, however, at a glance, what 
is meant, and is calculated to conciliate any gradgrinds who 
might be disposed to grumble at the expenditure of pub- 
lic moneys for purposes they do not appreciate. These 
museums furnish the best available concrete reply to the ques- 
tion, which, even in these days of scientific progress and its 
resultant advantage, some people still put, “Cui bono?” 
(‘What is the use?”) From the very first the energies of di- 
rectors and curators have been turned strongly in this direc- 
tion, museums have been formed, libraries accumulated, and 
floras written at Kew expressly with this object. The residents 
in the colonies have been furnished not only with information 
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as to the plants to be grown with the greatest advantage com- 
mercially, but with the plants themselves. We need not do 
more than incidentally mention the great part that Kew has 
taken in the diffusion of such plants as Cinchona, Coffee, 
Caoutchouc and many others. 


Who can estimate the value of the labors which have 
been carried on in those quiet-looking propagating-houses 
at Kew for the last half century? 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 
XI.—RECLAIMING A SALT-MEADOW. 


HE fable of Metius Curtius plunging on horseback into the 
morass which had opened in the Roman Forum, because 
the oracle had declared that only the best thing in Rome would 
be of avail to close it up, seems simply to show that the 
-Romans, great engineers as they were, fully recognized that 
filling up a marsh was a well-nigh endless job, which would 
require the sacrifice of the best blood and treasure of the state 
_ before it was accomplished. 

In spite of the illustrious warning given by M. Curtius, there 
lives not a man with soul so dead as not to be fired with ambi- 
tion to make dry ground out of his meadow, if he is so unlucky 
as to own one; and he always starts in with figures on paper 
to show what a fine income of hay is to result from a com- 
paratively small investment of labor and gravel. But the work 
goes on, then more work and more gravel, till finally the ac- 
count of this part of the business gets mislaid, so that by the 
time the far-distant hay-crop begins to materialize, a page has 
setiled over the amount of capital (literally) sunk, and only 
the hay returns are brought prominently to the front. 

When we first surveyed the half acre or so of salt-grass 
which had been left over on our side of the fence when the 
road was built across the meadow, it did not seem of much 
importance, one way or the other. The English grass grew 
luxuriantly down to the edge of it, and the soft, fine, salt-hay 
was excellent for bedding, the only objection being that it was 
so palatable that the horses ate up their mattress before break- 
fast every morning. 

After the causeway was constructed across the wet ground 
behind the stable to Winter Street, there did not seem very 
much reason for meddling further with the marsh, but given 
a gravel-bank at one end of a farm, and a swamp at the other, 
and you may depend upon it there will be a marriage between 
them at no very distant date. 

The intercourse between the two of our acquaintance, once 
begun, was seldom interrupted, the more the meadow saw of 
the hill the more it wanted to see, and, with a perversity only 
to be found in meadows, the more it was given the more it 
wanted of the same kind. 

At first it seemed as if a few cart-loads of stones dumped in 
the lowest parts, where the water stood longest, would be all- 
sufficient, but the amount of material that this anaconda of a 
ae can stow away is, to use the slang of the day, phenome- 
nal. 

Piles of stones, rubbish, sand, boughs of trees, old crockery, 
ashes, the débris of our own and other people’s places, it 
“swallows them all without any remorse,’ till the top of the 
fence along the road has nearly disappeared from view, and 
still it calls for more, and continues to subside. 

Across the street our neighbors have tried the experiment 
before us, so that we are aware that it is unsafe to put soil on 
this gravel until after it has had a chance to settle. for a year 
or two, otherwise a high tide is liable to come and wash away 
all the loam out to sea. 

As the surface rises the fresh water runs off less easily, so 
that the enterprise gains in magnitude as it goes along, and 
the space covered promises to turn out a whole acre instead 
of half a one, before the job is fairly completed. 

Still, time and the hill will fill even this capacious maw, and, 
though at present in a sketchy condition, the meadow gives 
promise of a beautiful grass field, which, it is to be hoped, 
will repay all the labor of its construction. 

The tradition goes that the building of the street behind us 
across his meadow-lot was too much for the gentleman who 
owned the place at the time it was made, and that he never 
recovered from the shock of having his estate thus divided 
and his house-lot spoiled. The enterprise was a formidable 
one, for it inyolved the construction of a great stone arch 
across the stream that drains the meadow, and the laying down 
of heavy plank rafts for the piers of the stone bridge to stand 
upon, For years and years the road would be built up to a 
good height every summer, and then would subside under 
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the influence of the high tides in the autumn and spring, till it 
seemed as if it would never hold its own, and keep its head 
above water all the year round. 

But constant renewals of the layers of gravel have at length 
made of it so substantial a causeway that nothing but the very 
highest of spring-tides prevails against it, and such water as 
finds itself on our side, forces itself rather under than over it. 

Those of our neighbors who have reclaimed land from the 
main meadow on the other side of the road, have done so by 
first building a kind of rough dam of stones and clay, and then 
eradually filling in behind this dam with rubbish, and stones, 
and sand until they reach the level of the street. When prop- 
erly covered with loam, after having had plenty of time to set- 
tle, this well-watered foundation affords excellent soil for grass, 
which grows upon it with great luxuriance. 

As the road acts still further for a dam between us and the 
meadow, our task becomes simpler, and we can reclaim our 
piece of land with far less trouble than our neighbors have 
had with theirs, and we are encouraged to look for equally 
good results. 

But it is distressing to see the surface of the hill, which we 
would fain see rolling in graceful slopes to the swale, waving 
with the forest of our imagination, still vexed by the presence 
of carts and horses, and torn by the torturing spade. 

He who undertakes to change the face of Nature must needs 
have patience. Monarchs like Nebuchadnezzar may hang gar- 
dens in the air in a few months, or a Louis Fourteenth may 
construct a pleasure-ground like Versailles, by the aid of forty 
millions and the genius of Le Notre, in a few years; but one 
who has not the resources of an empire at command must 
imitate more closely Nature’s own deliberate and tortuous 
methods, often seeing the labor of years destroyed in a mo- 
ment by an unforeseen freak of the old dame, who resents 
being interfered with, or finding to his dismay that his own 
scheme has been a mistaken one, and must be revised. 

An illustrious townsman of ours started out like ourselves 
with a bit of salt-meadow, in which he laboriously constructed 
a pond, spending his hours of ease from the cares of state in 
building a wall about it, to make a neat and appropriate curb. 
But after this was accomplished, with much trouble, it proved 
not to be at all what he wanted, so that there was nothing for 
it but to fill the hole, and with months of labor bring the 
meadow into a smoothly turfed field. 

Our day of repentance has not yet dawned, but we have a 
fear that it lurks somewhere behind the horizon. Some mod- 
ern Metius Curtius may yet have to be found to help fill up 
the marsh with a horse and wagon, for that Charybdis has 
already taken toll more than once from a dump-cart, though 
she has not yet succeeded in swallowing it up in spite of 
various malicious efforts. She has designs upon the cow, only 
frustrated by careful watchfulness, and to her deep treachery 
there is no end. The family purse she long ago put in her 
pocket, and her mouth yawns for all the future revenues that 
may accrue for her benefit. She has eaten up a large part of 
a neighbor’s hill, besides taking most unbecoming bites out of 
our own, and if ever future generations weave a legend about 
the ancient dragon of Overlea, which demanded a victim every 
summer, it will be traced by the unraveler of myths of the pe- 
riod, to the unremitting appetite of this hungry meadow. 

But who, looking out, on some sweet spring day, upon that 
beguiling distance, could believe ill of anything so softly 
lovely as the picturesque marsh of which ours is the fag-end. 
In the foreground, the richest tones of green are gently blend- 
ing in the grass; in the middle distance a point runs out 
toward the stream, laden with fruit-trees in snowy bloom ; the 
Willows near and far are putting on their gray-green coats, 
making a tender shimmer around their swaying branches and 
graceful twigs. The little river winds blue and full, here and 
there amid the grassy stretches, and the distant hills are full 
of opalescent hues of emerald and pearl, with red of tree- 
stems, and faintest green hints of foliage, such as Monet would 
love to paint. The houses of the port, not yet quite veiled by 
leaves, make spots of white and yellow and red against the 
deepening background of Elms and Maples. A streak of blue 
still indicates the harbor; by to-morrow it will have disap- 
peared, for the vision changes like a kaleidoscope—the white 
of Pear-blossoms passing like a cloud, to be succeeded by the 
rosy blush of Apple-buds. Each day some well-known feature 
of the winter landscape grows fainter as the leaves expand, 
till of a sudden you look for it and it has gone, and in its stead 
are the full-robed trees. Over all domes a blue sky streaked 
with faint white cirrus clouds, only the azure reflected in the 
placid stream below. 

An impressionist alone could catch this fleeting beauty of 
early May—to-day one thing, to-morrow another—and fix it 
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eternally upon his canvas. The tender grace of early spring, 
and the glowing glory of autumn are alike evanescent and 
wonderful expressions on this smiling meadow face. Like a 
dream, this hint of ineffable beauty melts away, and the im- 
pression gives place to a reality of vivid green field, and dark 
blue water, which will make but a pleasant inland landscape 
until the August sun burnishes it into ruby and gold, and 
makes it once more a vision for a painter. 

The exquisite must perforce be evanescent, that no touch 
of commonness may mar its distinction. 


The tender grace of a day that is dead 


haunts many a spot, otherwise tame enough, with a memory 
anda knowledge of its capabilities, that make it forever dear and 
* beautiful to him who has seen it under that enchanting gla- 
mourlent bya season, oran hour, which imprints upon the brain 
a picture that can never be forgotten. And whenat other times 
of year I look upon this far reach of often-changing meadow, 
there abides with it always a memory of the soft and tender 
charm of early spring, that no reality of November-brown, or 


winter-snow can wholly drive away. 3 
Hingham, Mass. : M. C. Robbins. 


Winter Studies of the Pine Barren Flora of Lake 
Michigan.—VI. 


EXT in abundance among the conifers is the White Pine 
(P. Strobus), either in moister and richer ground or 
mingled with the Gray Pine and Oaks upon the ridges. The 
trees are mostly small, none more than a couple of feet 
in diameter. The bright green soft and slender leaves, two 
to four inches long and in bundles of five, are somewhat tufted 
at the ends of the branches, giving to this Pine a grace too 
little appreciated by those in search of trees for ornamental 
planting. There is a feathery softness in the foliage of the 
White Pine which is lacking in that of the Scotch and the 
Austrian Pine, so often seen in parks or in private grounds. 
The foreign trees appear stiff and rugged beside it. The 
branches of the older trees are nearly horizontal, and rather 
slender near the end, and, when the leafage is heavy, may 
curve or droop a little on this account, and when moved by 
the wind wave to and fro with a graceful motion. But the 
wind generally gives them a broken, choppy motion, like a 
subsiding water-surface on which the storm has spent its 
force. This is more apparent when their tops can be looked 
down upon from some commanding height. For use in parks, 
particularly if the soil is light or sandy, this Pine is admirably 
adapted. I once came into a pure wood of this tree near 
Michigan City, Indiana, which had evidently been cared for by 
the proprietor. The trees were young, the trunks from six 
inches to a foot in diameter, and not crowded for standards of 
such dimensions. As a result, the limbs were lower down, 
and the crowns rounderand morespreading than when pressed 
upon by others in the thick forest. The sandy ground, well 
covered by fallen leaves, was completely shaded, and the cool, 
refreshing grove showed the possibilities of this Pine for park 
purposes, either when available as a natural wood or planted 
in harmony with its natural conditions. 

Another conifer is the White Cedar, or American Arbor- 
vite (Thuya occidentalis). The small trees, from ten to 
twenty feet in height, either border the sloughs or form 
small groves in the moist grounds, but are nowhere abun- 
dant. Though its foliage resembles that of the Gray Pine in 
color, in other respects it is quite in contrast with it. This is 
shown by the form and arrangement of its scale-like leaves, 
its flat, fan-shaped spray, its numerous branches, the smaller 
drooping and twisted so as to point various ways, and its bole 
covered with light-colored shreddy bark. The Red Cedar 
(Funiperus Virginiana) is sparingly found either in company 
with the White Cedar, or oftener in drier ground. It is 
scarcely taller, the trunks being rarely more than six or eight 
inches through. Nearly all are beautiful trees, almost perfect 
spires, though somewhat grim in habit. The spray is dense, 
beginning near the ground, and the branches shorten so gradu- 
ally as to make a conical mass of foliage. The leaves are 
rusty green and but slightly glossy, and in the winter change 
to a tanny brown and other shades, which impart to the crown 
a purplish hue. By means of its different tints it is readily 
distinguished from the White Cedars, even at a distance, and 
charmingly varies the effect when grouped with them, its 
purples and browns mingled with their light, and, in the win- 
ter, somewhat faded green. The ordinary, or more typical, 
leaves of the Red Cedar are blunt and scale-like, but near the 
ends of the more vigorously growing branches they are stiff 
and prickly: pointed, like those of the common Juniper, though 
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considerably smaller. The youngest trees, till they reach the © 


height of a man, have leaves almost wholly of this character, 
and entire branches on older trees may be found that look as 
if a branch from a different species had been fastened to it. 
I have taken from the same tree three forms of spray—that 
with ordinary leaves, that with the pointed, awl-shaped leaves, 
and that with the two commingled. 

The common Juniper (Funiperus communis) is often met 
with, especially near the shore of the lake, though clumps of 
it occur throughout the sand region, so that it is the most 
widely diffused of the conifers here. Some of the shrubs at- 
tain a large size, the prostrate limbs from three to six inchesin 
diameter. Clumps are found more than thirty feet across in 
their longer diameter, their general shape being oval or circu- 
lar. Those, from a single root, sometimes measure twenty- 
five feet, and those from ten to fifteen feet are not unusual. 
The color of the bushes is considerably variegated in the win- 
ter. The smaller branches are brownish or purplish near the 
end, the leaves changing somewhat in color. Lower down, or 
nearer the ground, they preserve their look of glossy green. 
The lower surface of the leaves shows more in the cold 
weather than in thesummer. The spray is flattish, but the ulti- 
mate branches tend to rise into a vertical position, or twist upon 
their support, thus interfering with their flatness, and exposing 
the glaucous under sides of the leaves, so that the ends of the 
branches seem to be covered with hoar-frost. The appearance 
is so deceptive that upon a day suitable for frost actual touch 
may be needed to convince one of his error. This varies their 
color still more. The green or bluish green berries are com- 
monly abundant, and this also gives variety to their general 
appearance. These do not assume their dark blue color till 
the season following the time of flowering, the fruit ripening 
the second year. 

There are occasional groves of Tamarack (Larix larcina), 
or some trees may be found by the edges of sphagnous 
swamps. The largest areas comprise but a few acres, and on 
the whole the tree is scarce. It is of low stature and bushy- 
branched, the limbs usually coming low down upon the trunk. 
The recent shoots are brownish or reddish gray, but the 
ground color of the mass of the spray in the winter season is 
very dark, the bark on many limbs, either from its own decay 
or from some fungoid growth, being coated with a sooty sub- 
stance, which may be rubbed off like a black dust. The 
branches are nearly horizontal, and divide into numerous 
short, straight and very slender branchlets, on which rest the 
round or cylindrical buds, often wider than the twigs them- 
selves. The prominence of these buds when the limbs are 
bare of leaves gives to the spray of the Tamarack a peculiarly 
roughened appearance, as if covered with wart-like bodies. 
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Ilan Notes. 


Some Recent Portraits. 


The June issue of the Botanical Magazine contains figures 
of the new Lilium Henryi (t. 7177), one of the interesting 
plants discovered by Dr. Augustine Henry in western China. 
From Dr. Henry’s notes it appears that ‘‘it occurs in two situ- 
ations, both near the town of Ichang, in the Hupeh province, 
on the grassy slopes of precipices at an altitude of 200 to 2,009 
feet above the sea-level. A few specimens occur on the east- 
ern side of the dome, a mass of conglomerate, which rises to 
about 1,800 feet, and which lies ten miles south of Ichang. 
The plant is very plentiful on the right bank of the Ichang 
gorge, between the villages of Ping-shan-pa and Shih-pi-shan, 
and on the grassy slopes of the limestone cliffs inland from 
the last-named village, from which the path leads up to the 
Taout monastery, named Yang-tai-kuan.” Lilium Henryi 
flowered at Kew in August, 1889. It is a species with bright 
yellow flowers two or three inches long with lanceolate seg- 
ments reflexing when expanded from near the base and fur- 
nished with numerous red-brown spots, and toward the base 
with a green keel anda few large clavate bright yellow papille ; 
Cypripedium Klotzschianum (t. 7178), a showy species discov- 
ered in British Guiana during Sir Robert Schomburgk’s second 
exploring expedition in that country. With regard to the affin- 
ities of this species, it is stated in Veitch’s Manual of Orchid- 
aceous Plants that, ‘‘though when not in flower, it is scarcely 
distinguishable from C. caricinum, the nearest affinity is un- 
doubtedly with C. Lindleyanum”; Aphelandra Blanchetiana 


_(t. 7179), a showy acanthaceous plant and a native of Brazil ; 


Edgeworthia Gardnerit (t. 7180), a native of the Himalayas, 
extending eastward into China and Japan, in which last coun- 
try it is also extensively cultivated, as it furnishes a valuable 
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material for making the best kind of paper. The genus con- 
tains this species only, and differs from Daphne only in its 
longer style and stigma. It makes, in Europe, a handsome 
greenhouse plant when well grown, and formerly was much 
more frequently cultivated than at present; Colchicum Sib- 
thorpii (t. 7181) ; this is said by Mr. Baker to be the finest of 
all the Colchicums in cultivation. It is anative of the moun- 
tains of Greece and of Macedonia, ascending to an elevation 
of 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. In its distinctly tes- 
sellated flowers it agrees with C. variegatum and C. Parkinsont, 
although the segments of the perianth are much broader than 
in those species, and the leaves, like those of C. autummnazle, are 
suberect, obtuse, and not at all undulate. It has only been 
introduced lately into cultivation, the corms cultivated at Kew 
having been sent to the Royal Gardens by Max Leichtlin in 
August, 1890; the flowers are produced in the autumn and 
are bright mauve-lilac, and are borne in from one to five- 
flowered clusters. The perianth has a stout white tube from 
three to four inches long, with a campanulate limb, oblong- 
obtuse segments two inches long and distinctly tessellated on 
the inner surface. The stamens, which are about half the 
length of the perianth-segments, bear large linear yellow 
anthers. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


OrcHIDS.—Disa Veitchii is the result of crossing D. grandi- 
flora with D. racemosa, and is another addition to the many 
first-rate hybrid Orchids raised in the establishment of Messrs. 
J. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea. The late Dr. Moore proved at 
Glasnevin, many years ago, that D. grandiflora could be 
propagated from seeds almost as easily as Gloxinias; Messrs. 
James Backhouse & Sons, of York, also have raised large 
quantities of this plant from seeds. The habit and general 
characters of the comparatively new D. racemosa are very 
similar to those of D. grandiflora, while its behavior under 
cultivation, so far, has been uniformly good, which is more 
than can be said of the Table Mountain plant. A cross be- 
tween these two, therefore, was almost certain to prove good 
in a garden sense, and Messrs. Veitch lost no time in putting 
it to the test, for D. racemosa did not flower in England until 
1888, when it bloomed at Kew, yet a plant of the hybrid was 
exhibited in bloom at the last meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, although only twenty-one months old. No 
doubt, the hybrid will be much finer even in a year or two than 
now, but it is a really first-rate Orchid as it is. In habit and 
foliage it resembles both its parents, but the flower is like that 
ot D. grandiflora in size and form, while in its bright rose- 
mauve color it resembles D. racemosa. The chief merit of 
this plant lies in its being within the reach of every one, either 
by repeating the cross or by means of offsets, which are pro- 
ducéd freely by both parents, and, no doubt, will be by the hybrid. 
D. vacemosa 1S now represented by about twenty spikes of 
flowers in the Kew collection. As I have said several times 
already, it is a beautiful Orchid, and as easy to cultivate as 
Odontoglossunt crispum. D. tripetaloides is also in bloom 
here ; it has racemes a foot long, each bearing about a dozen 
white flowers spotted with rose. 

Lelia Arnoldiana.—Messrs. Sander & Co. have just flowered 
a most beautiful hybrid, which they have named in compli- 
ment to Mr. Hicks Arnold, of New York. It is the result of 
crossing L. purpurata with Cattleya labtata. The plant has 
the general appearance of L. furpurata,andso has the flower, 
butit differs in having a large labellum, fully two inches across 
the front lobe, which is colored deep amethyst-purple, dark- 
ening to maroon in the throat, where there are a few veins ofa 
golden-yellow color. The sepals and petals are of good sub- 
stance, and colored a soft rosy mauve. 

Sobralia macrantha Keinastiana is a pure white form of the 
well-known S. wacrantha. It was shown in flower by Baron 
Schroeder, and obtained a first-class certificate. It is the best 
of all the colorless varieties of S. macrantha hitherto seen, 
the sepals and petals being snow-white, the only color being a 
blotch of golden yellow in the throat of the labellum. 

Hlemanthus Katherine is a very handsome stove bulb 
which is so easy to manage, and blooms so freely, that it de- 
serves a place in every collection of stove plants. It was in- 
troduced to Kew in 1877, and figured in the Botanical Maga- 
zine, t. 6778. Since then it has seeded in various gardens, and 
some of the seedling varieties are much superior to the type. 
The best is known as Alice Barr, or Superbus, and has very 
large heads of bloom, one which I saw from Mr. Gumbleton 
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last year being nine inches in diameter and colored rich scarlet. 
This species does not require to be dried off at any time. 

BAUHINIA GALPINI.—This is a promising garden-plant, and, 
therefore, an exception to almost every one of the many 
species of Bauhinia which have been tried in the garden at 
one time and another. It has lately been introduced to Kew 
by means of seeds sent from the Transvaal by Mr. E. Galpin, 
who describes it as ‘‘a handsome bush, about five feet high, 
with large red flowers, and certainly the plant of plants so far 
as the De Kaap vegetation is concerned.” Mr. Galpin sent 
flowering specimens which bore out his statements with re- 
gard to the beauty of this species, and the behavior of the 
plants in cultivation at Kew is all that could be desired, as they 
grow freely and form shapely elegant pot-shrubs. As yet they, 
are too young to flower, but Mr. N. E. Brown, of the Kew 
Herbarium, has drawn up a description of the plant, which is 
published this week in the Gardeners’ Chronicle. The leaves 
are of the usual two-lobed form which characterizes all the 
plants of this genus, and the flowers are in axillary racemes 
which, in wild specimens, are extremely abundant upon every 
branch. Being found at an elevation of about 2,000 feet, or 
not far from the home of Clematis Standeyz, this species is cer- 
tain to thrive in a geenhouse. Like all Bauhinias, it revels in 
sunshine and a moderate allowance of moisture. We have 
plants a yard high which promise well for flowering shortly. 

The only other species of Bauhinia which have proved worthy 
the notice of horticulturists are B. corymbosa, from China, and 
B. Natalensis. There are over a score species in cultivation 
at Kew, and while some, such as &. Vahliz, are handsome 
foliage plants, deserving a place in large stoves, they rarely 
produce blossoms, notwithstanding their well-known free- 
flowering behavior in a wild state. : 

CELMISIA SPECTABILIS.—The Celmisias are peculiar to New 
Zealand, where they grow at high elevations, and are known 
as Mountain Daisies. Twenty-five species have been de- 
scribed, and almost every one is of such a character as would 
find favor in the garden. Unfortunately, however, they are 
exceedingly difficult to introduce, either by means of plants or 
seeds, and, notwithstanding the repeated efforts made by the 
Kew authorities and others, they remain still almost unknown 
in English horticulture. We possess two, however, namely, 
C. Lindsayi, which has been at Kew ten years, and of which a 
figure was published in the Botanical Magazine, t. 7134, and 
B. spectabilis, of which Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons exhibited a 
small plant in flower at the last meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, where it obtained a first-class certifi- 
cate. This plant was six inches high, the leaves lanceolate, 
rather rigid, thickly felted beneath with silly wool and silvery 
upon the surface. The flowers were daisy-like, erect, about 
two inches across, the disk golden yellow and the ray-florets 
pure white. There is a very fine example of this species at 
Kew, but it has not yet flowered. It thrives in a cold pit, 
where it receives protection from frost in winter and exposure 
to sunlight in summer. It is a striking and interesting plant 
even when not in flower. Last year we succeeded in getting 
from New Zealand to Kew no less than nine species of Cel- 
misia, which arrived alive, but every one failed to grow. If we 
can only hit upon the right way to import these plants, our 
gardens will be considerably enriched thereby. 

W. Watson. 


London. 


Cultural Department. 


Memoranda from the Strawberry-field. 


Jes an examination of my rows I am once more of the 

opinion that we have no berry as yet to surpass Bubach 
No. 5 for general culture. The season here has been and be- 
yond all precedent, and most berries are severely dried up. 
All are injured, but Bubach No. 5 gives us good berries and 
in large quantities. It is a solid and finely flavored fruit, and 
never badly shaped ; the color a deep red. I shall make it 
my staple berry in fall-planted grounds. It is pistillate, and 
that is its only drawback. The size is very uniform, the foli- 
age ample, the growth rapid, and the roots strong. 

Sharpless must still hold its place as one of the first for 
quality, size and productiveness ; at least on my soil, which 
is strong clay, it is very productive. I have planted Ontario 
largely, and it is possible it is not the same as Sharpless; but 
they are so closely similar that it is not worth while to keep 
them apart. 

Cumberland, for a very early berry, is yet unsurpassed by 
any I have tried. I am growing fifty sorts, and, year by year, 
this old acquaintance turns up so fine that it loses no marks of 
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high standing. The berry is roundish, large and very sweet. 
It is ight red and handsome. There is very little waste from 
small berries, and never any waste from ill-shaped ones. It 
not only does well in all parts of the country, but in all locali- 
ties—in the shade nearly as wellasinthe sun. I have them 
growing under my Grape-vines, and even there the fruit is 
smooth and handsome. Both Cumberland and Sharpless are 
bisexual. 

Haverland has this year failed to give me its usual large 
berries; but it stands in matted rows. I think this berry, to 
do its best, must have either hill-culture or be grown in very 
narrow rows. It is a rampant grower and feeder, and needs 
room for each plant. It bears enormously, and, at its best, 
In flavor it is not up to the highest 
It is pistillate, and not suitable for distant shipment. 

Jessie I shall drop out. It needs petting to bring out its 
best qualities, and is never a heavy cropper. The plant is 
vigorous and the flower perfect. The quality is also excellent. 
It has, in fact, enough good points to make it available as a 
fertilizer for pistillate sorts. 

Warfield No. 2 I have tested thoroughly in different fields, 
and, while it bears good crops, I want no more of it. The 
berry much resembles Wilson, is quite as sour, and not of 
standard flavor. The berries hang down close to the ground, 
and are not as large, on the average, as those of the Wilson. 
The fruit is solid, and bears shipment well; the blossom is 
pistillate. 

Mrs. Cleveland is not of the best flavor, but it is a superb 
bearer, and the quality is at least good. The size is very large, 
and the form not quite regular, but in no way distorted. I do 
not think any one will make a mistake in planting this berry 
freely. The flower is pistillate. 

A companion berry, sent out by Mr. Townsend, of Ohio, is 
the Eureka. This pleases me in growth, in berry, in crop 
and in foliage. The fruit is very large and of fine quality, 
not equal, however, to Sharpless or Cumberland. The growth 
is a trifle less luxuriant than that of Mrs. Cleveland, but they 
both make runners very fast. Both grow well in hill or 
matted rows. Some varieties, when matted, make so close 
growth as to stifle each other, which is not the case with either 
Eureka or Mrs. Cleveland. 

Among the not quite new but still scarce sorts I select, as 
two exceedingly fine ones, Pearl and Florence. Pearl is a 
truly good berry every way. It stands up well on strong 
stalks, its form is regular and conical, witha slight neck. It 
grows rapidly, vigorously, and bears splendid crops. I like 
the looks of it, both in the row and the basket. The quality is 
fine. Florence has also a tall stalk, bears freely a conical 
berry, bright red and handsome. Mark these as attractive 
berries, and both of them good to win buyers. Florence, 
with me, makes the largest stools, but Pearl makes the most 
rapid growth. They can both be planted with confidence. 
Pearl has a perfect flower and produces pollen freely. 

Michel’s Early, if I-have the real plant, is a disappointment. 
It is not as early as Crystal City, and not very much larger. It 
is a rampant grower, a good bearer, and the fruit stands up 
well. When dead-ripe the flavor is good, but peculiar. It 
bears considerable resemblance to Crystal City in style of 
growth and fruit. ; 

Belmont is not a success in my grounds. I think it will be 
profitable only under a system of highest culture. I am even 
compelled to drop out that delicious berry, the Prince of Ber- 
ries, a handsome and excellent fruit, but slow grower and im- 
practicable every way. 

Among those that I admire is Summit, and until this year 
have insisted on growing it. I cannot hold one of the berries 
in my hand without thinking of asmall pear. It is as large as 
some Seckels, and most delicious; but it is a very poor 
grower, as well as so slow in ripening, as to make it another of 
the impracticables. 

Gypsey is delicious, early, handsome, medium in size. It 
is also a moderately good grower, but the quantity of fruit 
does not warrant large plantings, while the foliage is not strong 
nor abundant. 

One berry I have replanted and am satisfied I did not do it 
justice by the first test—that is Lida. It bears abundantly 
large berries of good quality, and has many claims as a first- 
rate fruit. 

Of strawberries, even more than of other fruits, one must 
speak with much caution, because different varieties require dif- 
ferent soil. My own fall-planting will include (1) Bubach, (2) 
Sharpless, (3) Cumberland, (4) Eureka, (5) Mrs. Cleveland, (6) 
Pearl, (7) Haverland, and there will be further test of Thomp- 
son’s No. 51, as well as Tippecanoe, Saunders, Middlefield, 
Parker Earle and Edgar Queen. 


rank. 
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The extraordinary dryness of the present season has taught 
me the absolute need of irrigation. I shall adopt the easy plan 
of having my Strawberry-garden below my barn, so that I can 
carry water to it in pipes from a well. This many can do, 

Clinton, N. Y. £. P. Powell. 


Stray Notes from the Arnold Arboretum.—II. 


(SOME TAIN G was said last week in these notes of the beauty 

of our native Viburnums, and of their great value for 
planting in gardens, and on the wilder parts of city parks and 
of large private estates. 

Equally valuable, certainly, for such purposes, are many of 
our native Cornels, several of which are more graceful in 
habit than any of the Viburnums, and which, although usually 
not quite as ornamental in their flowers, produce generally 
more highly colored and showier fruits. The bark of the 
branches of some of the species is bright colored, and, in 
winter, when the plants are stripped of their leaves they make 
a brave show and offer bright bits of color which are invalu- 
able in the winter landscape. 

The most beautiful of all the Cornels which grow spon- 
taneously in this part of the world is the so-called Flowering 
Dogwood, Cornus florida; and here, in parentheses, it may be 
affirmed that this plant is not poisonous. Many people think so 
because a so-called Dogwood, like the Poison Ivy, has acrid 
juices which are extremely poisonous to most persons, but 
here is a case which illustrates the confusion which often 


follows the promiscuous use of vernacular names for plants. 


instead of the precise and exact names imposed on them by 
science, and which, in nine cases out of ten, are not more 
difficult to learn and to remember than English names. ‘ The 
Poison Dogwood” is not a Dogwood at all, but a sort of 
Sumach, or Rhus; and the Poison Ivy is not an Ivy or anything 
like an Ivy, except that it sometimes climbs by the aid of root- 
lets produced from the stems; and none of the Dogwoods are 
at all poisonous. Here, then, are three popular errors about 
three of our most common and best-known plants which have 
all come from the unfortunate coining of popular names which 
are now so firmly fixed that they will probably be used as long 
as the English language is spoken on this continent. It may 
be a small matter in speaking of a Rhus to call it an Ivy, but it 
is rather unfortunate when this looseness in the use of lan- 
guage casts a Suspicion on one of the most beautiful of all 
trees. For the Flowering Dogwood, or C. florida as people 
ought to learn to call it, is not excelled in beauty by many 
other trees. 

It has all the qualities which make plants valuable from the 
ornamental point of view. In habit it is a low, round-headed 
tree, sometimes at the south forty feet high, but at the north 
rarely growing to half that height. The flowers, to be sure, 
are small and not at all conspicuous, but the clusters are sur- 
rounded by large snowy white floral bracts or leaves, which, 
when they are fully grown, make what look from a little dis- 
tance like white four-petaled flowers, each two or three inches 
across. These floral leaves, and the flowers themselves, de- 
velop before the appearance of the true leaves, so that when 
the plant is in flower it looks as if it had been covered with a 
white sheet. 


The illustration which was published on page 431, vol. iii., . 


of GARDEN AND FOREST shows what a lheautiful object this 
tree is in early spring. The foliage is abundant, ample in size, 
and of cheerful and pleasant colors, yellow green on the upper 
surface and pale on the lower. Very few of our trees, per- 
haps not a single one, are more beautiful in the autumn than 
C. florida, Itis worth growing for the autumn effect which 
the foliage affords, quite apart from its beauty as a flowering 
tree. Here, in New England, toward the end of October the 
leaves take on their autumn coloring, a deep and intense red, 
which makes the trees conspicuous trom as far as they can be 
seen. The color of the leaves changes only on the upper sur- 
face, while the lower surface retains its pale color, so that 
when the wind plays through the branches charming contrasts 
of color are produced between the upper and lower sides of 
the leaves. The beauty of the tree in autumn is increased, 
too, by the abundant fruit which is produced in heads or clus- 
ters, each fruit being rather less than an inch long and bright 
scarlet. Birds are fond of the fruit, and often strip the trees 
as soon as it ripens, but when it escapes their attention it 
serves to heighten by contrast the color of the foliage, and 
gives to the tree a warm, cheerful look which is not easy to 
explain by words. 

C. florida is one of the best of all the small trees to plant in 
this country as a Specimen on a small lawn or ina garden. It 
needs good soil, and in eastern New England rather a shel- 
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tered situation, for we are close to the northern limit of its 
range, and, although it is found here and there growing wild 
in the woods, it is a comparatively rare tree, while in the mid- 
dle and southern states it is one of the most common of all 
the smaller inhabitants of the forest. The best place, how- 
ever, in which to plant C. forida is on the borders of natural 
woods—that is, in those situations which it selects itself—on 
the margins of clumps of larger trees, in woodland glades, 
and in all the places where an attempt is made to produce by 
planting natural effects. It can be introduced with advantage 
much more freely than it has been before into our large parks, 
in which sufficient attention is rarely paid to making the mar- 
gins of the plantation as beautiful as it is possible to make 
them by the use of the material which is ready to the hand 
of the American planter. It is only in recent years that nur- 
serymen have begun to learn what a valuable and useful plant 
C. florida is, and it can now be purchased in considerable 
quantities in a few of our nurseries. We should probably 
have seen more of it in American gardens if it had been a fa- 
vorite plant in England, upon which country we still depend 
more than we should for horticultural ideas, and from which 
we formerly obtained nearly all our ornamental }lants. But 
C. florida needs the hotsun of our longsummers to thoroughly 
ripen its wood and to make it flower freely; and not finding in 
England the proper conditions, it has rarely shown there its 
real beauty. 

Abnormal forms, whether of habit or of flower, rarely equal 
natural types in beauty, and, as a rule, are not to be com- 
mended. There is a variety of C. florida, however, in cultiva- 
tion with pink, instead of white, flower-bracts, which is really 
a handsome plant, although considerable prejudice has been 
created against it by the absurd overcoloring of the bracts as 
they appear in illustrations in the sale-lists of nurserymen who 
are seeking to make a market for it. The bracts are really 
delicate pure pink, and trees of this variety planted with those 
ot the common form ought to produce very charming color- 
effects. There is a variety, too, in which all the branches are 
more or less pendulous. This is not, however, a very hand- 
some or desirable plant, as the round top and rather formal 
outline this tree assumes naturally is one of its great at- 
tractions. 

The forests of North America produce a Cornel which is 
even more beautiful than Cornus florida. Thisis C. Vutlalli of 
the Pacific coast, which may be described as a giant C. florida. 
It is often a tree sixty feet high or more, with large leaves and 
immense floral bracts, which sometimes form heads six inches 
across. For some reason or other this tree does not take 
kindly to cultivation, and although efforts have been made for 
years to induce it to grow, they have so far been unsuccessful. 
Other trees of the region where it grows flourish in Europe, 
and a few of them, like the Vine Maple, do well here; but 
C. Nuttallii cannot be persuaded to live in cultivation for more 
than a year ortwo. The seeds germinate freely enough, but 
the seedlings go off before they are a foot high. If these notes 
are read by any one who has succeeded in cultivating this tree 
he will confer a favor on the readers of GARDEN AND FOREST 
if he will give them the benefit of his experiences with it. 


The Asiatic representatives of this peculiar group of Cornus © 


with large flower-bracts, which, although they are really Cor- 
nels, are generally spoken of as Benthamias, are less showy 
in flower than C. florida, although the Himalayan species (C. 
capitata) produces much larger and finer heads of fruit; this 
is a beautiful tree, which ought to be planted in the south, 
where, in some regions like central Georgia, it would doubt- 
less succeed. The Japanese plant of this section (C. Kousa) 
was introduced into our gardens many years ago, and now 
flowers in the neighborhood of New York every year. Here 
it is not very hardy, and, as an ornamental plant, has nothing 
to recommend it over C. florida, for a poor form of which it 
might well be mistaken. 

The eastern states produce a number of shrubby Cornels 
and one arborescent species besides Cornus florida. This is C. 
alternifolia, so named because the branchlets and the leaves, 
instead of being placed opposite to each other on the branches, 
as is the case with most of the Cornels, arealternate. This plant, 
like some of the Viburnums, is a surprise to most persons 
who see it well cultivated for the first time and who are un- 
willing to believe that this common road-side shrub, or small 
tree, can become such a wonderful object when it is set in rich 
soiland allowed to develop its peculiar method of growth. 
This peculiarity consists in the whorl-like arrangement of the 
branches, which leave the main stems at right angles and form 
flat stages one above the other, the whole making a regular 
pyramid from the ground upward. In old age the lower 
branches usually disappear ; the upper branches lengthen out 
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and form a low flat top which is very characteristic of the spe- 
cies as it appears in its native state, growing in broad coppices 
on rich hill-sides, or by the borders of country roads, where it 
is often very common, or near the margins of swamps. The 
branchlets of C. alternifolia are bright green and maore or less. 
streaked with white. The leaves, which taper at the two ends, 
are not more than three or four inches long and are clustered, 
near the ends of the branchlets ; they are light green in color, 
with yellow shades, and very bright and cheerful, but in autumn 
do not assume a brilliant color before falling. The flower- 
clusters, which stand up all over the top of the flat branches. 
and so make a great show, are not individually very large, and 
the flowers of which they are composed are small and pale 
yellow ; and it is the arrangement of the flower-clusters and 
their great number which make this such a conspicuous plant 
in the middle of June and not the individual beauty of the 
flowers. The fruit, which is deep blue when it is ripe, is very 
beautiful, however, its appearance being heightened by the 
contrast it makes with the bright red stems on which it is 
borne. 

C. alternifolia has been very largely planted in the Arbore- 
tum in many situations, and has proved satisfactory in all of 
them. Itis, perhaps, most ornamental as it stands near the 
margins of the roads and has been given sufficient space in 
which to send out its wide-spreading branches. It is not to 
be surpassed, however, as a specimen plant for the lawn, and 
it is Surprising that its beauty for such a use was not recog- 
nized long ago; or it would be surprising in any country except 
this, where the almost entire neglect of native plants is one of 
the remarkable and unfortunate features of the recent devel- 
opment of American horticulture. 

In another issue of these notes the claims of some of the 
shrubby Cornels of our wood-sides for ornamental planting 
will be considered, and something will perhaps be added con- 


cerning a few foreign species. 
Arnold Arboretum. PG 


A Few Irises. 


Cee Japanese Irises are at present the most attractive 
flowers in the hardy garden, and their wonderful blooms 
will continue for several weeks to make the principal display 
of the season. Among the countless Irises, Z /evigata is 
unique for entire distinctness of flower both in form and 
coloring. The petals or falls, while having a tendency to flat- 
ness, show all manner of graceful curves and wavings as they 
expand, and are free from all stiffness and coarseness so usual 
in large flowers. Their colorings are as singular as their forms, 
the most attractive, to my taste, being the pure white ones and 
those with violet veinings. Among them are deep dull reds 
and purples, nearly black, not without attraction. With flowers 
gracefully poised over the tall rush-like leaves, and swaying to 
every breath of wind, there are few more attractive plants of 
any season than Kzempfer’s Irises. 

A tew Irises loosely arranged in a tall vase make a striking 
floral arrangement. Their flowers are not very lasting if 
plucked when fully expanded, but if cut before they com- 
mence to unfold they retain their freshness several days. 
Like many of the flowers which ripen their pollen rapidly and 
are self-fertilizing—Poppies and single Dahlias, for instance— 
cutting at an early stage gives them a check, the pollen ma- 
tures more slowly, and they retain their petals much lenger 
than if plucked later. 

A writer in GARDEN AND FOREST some time since expressed 
a fear that some one would double the Iris. As these Irises 
are the only species possessing double flowers, perhaps I may 
be permitted to say here that it seems a hypercritical taste 
which would object to them. The number of petals is simply 
doubled, making a flower with a somewhat full outline. 
Among the numerous forms of Japanese Irises it is doubtful 
if any are finer than the kinds originally imported by Mr. 
Thomas Hogg, which were the first seen here. One can se- 
cure, however, an endless variety, and as they cross readily 
and have a tendency to sport, it 1s interesting to grow seed- 
lings. They seed freely, and strong plants may be had trom 
these the third year. In any position the flowers are large 
enough to please the average grower, but where very large 
flowers are desired it is usual to grow the plants where they 
can have large supplies of water. It will not do, however, to: 
plant them in standing water, for they are not aquatic—at least 
they do not grow for me with roots submerged. 

In my limited experience I find it difficult to believe that 
any of the Irises are properly classed as aquatic. Of course, 
I am aware that a number of varieties are found in standing 
water, and live and grow under this condition, but I do not 
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know any variety which does not grow better in a less wet 
position. Remove an /. versicolor from the marsh, where it is 
often found, and plant it in a damp border, or even a moder- 
ately dry one, and it will be found to grow much more vigor- 
ously, with taller foliage and abundant flowers. Perhaps 
nature does not make a mistake exactly in planting them in 


marshes, but their usual location there is probably due to - 


the fact that their abundant seeds find in such a place the 
necessary moisture for their germination, 

In writing plant notes one usually hesitates to recommend 
plants for general culture, but in the case of Japanese Irises 
there can be no hesitation in saying that they are plants for 
everybody and every garden, large or small, grand or humble, 
They are not continuous bloomers, but, when not furnished 
with flowers, the tall rush-like foliage is persistent and attrac- 
tive through the season. 

I, juncea and J. Pavonia, just out of flower, are two bulbous 
Irises which cannot be so strongly recommended for general 
culture, but they are plants of great beauty, if of somewhat 
less pronounced a type, and are well worth the necessary 
attention. /. juwncea, the rush-leaved Algerian Iris, proves 
hardy here in a warm border. The foliage is very narrow, 
about a foot high. The flowers are large, of a clear, deep, 
golden yellow, and are about the most attractive Iris flowers 
of this color. 7. Pavonia, the Peacock Iris, is (or was) botanic- 
ally known as a Morea, and is a Cape bulb, and, as such, is 
usually treated like the Ixias in a frame or cold house, where 
they come into bloom in May or June. Their flowers are 
very attractive, with white falls distinctly blotched at the base 
with a peacock eye. The flowers are small, and their beauty 
is ofa dainty order. These bulbs, I find, are fairly hardy, as they 
flowered a few days since in a very exposed border where 
they were planted in October. Such a position, however, is 
scarcely suitable, and possibly the experiment might not be 


often so successful. 
Elizabeth, N. J. FN. Gerard. 


Notes on American Wild Flowers. 


Lilium Grayztis one of our best nativeplants. Itis not only a 
very attractive species when in bloom, but it seems to be as 
easy to grow as the common Meadow Lily or the Swamp Lily. 
It is about the same height as the Z. Canadense, and the color 
is a mixture of red and yellow, as with some varieties of that 
species ; but the petals of the long funnel-shaped flower are 
not reflexed, as in most of our species, and this distinction is its 
most prominent feature. It is among the first to flower, com- 
ing into bloom about with Z. Parryz and a little later than Z. 
Columbianum. A rare local species, inhabiting certain por- 
tions of the southern Alleghanies, Z. Grayz has not until quite 
recently been easy to obtain. 

The purple Corn-flower (Echinacea purpurea), which flowers 
early in June, is a striking member of the composite family, 
about three feet high, bearing one to three, or sometimes 
more, large rose-purple flowers with a brownish purple centre. 
If the petals stood out horizontally the flowers would be from 
three to five inches wide, but they generally have a half-droop- 
ing habit, which not only lessens the width of the flower, but 
it gives them a peculiar appearance. It ought to be a useful 
plant in cultivation. Its odd shape and color and time of 
flowering are all in its favor. 

Coreopsis palmata is a more erect plant in habit than C. 
lanceolata, which is so generally cultivated. Its flowers, 
though not so large and showy, much resemble those of C. 
lanceolata. It seems to be a little Jater in flowering, so that 
it would afford cut blooms after C. /anceolata had passed. It 
is quite as hardy as the other, and needs the same soil and 
sunny exposure. 

Asclepias purpurescens (Purple Milk-weed), which grows on 
dry banks and borders of woods, comes into flower early in 
June, and is one of the most showy species. To me it is quite 
as attractive a plant as the Butterfly-weed (4. tuberosa), which 
has been in cultivation for some time, and blooms earlier. It 
is frequently seen in the shade, but the richest flowers are 
found in full sunlight. It transplants well, and needs no 
special treatment. 

Monarda Bradburyana is our earliest species, growing in 
dry half-shaded places, only about fifteen inches high, and 
bearing a terminal whorled head of pale purple flowers. A 
useful plant for a dry partly shaded place, remaining a long 
time in flower. Its near relative, Blephelia ciliata, flowers 
only a few days later, and has slightly darker flowers. 

Nemastylis Brunnea, Watson, is a new species which Mr. 
Pringle found in Mexico in the summer of 1889. Its flowers 
are open, bell-shaped, nearly an inch wide, light purple out- 
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side, and yellow-purple and white within. It has a long grass- 
like leat much like some of the smaller species of Tigridia, 
and needs the same treatment. The flowers seem to bea 
little more durable than are some of this genus. 

Pentstemon levigatus, var. digitalis, bears large showy 
heads of white flowers. The heads or panicles are often four 
inches or more in length, well filled with the large flowers, 
which are an inch or more long. It likes a moist, but not 
wet, clay soil, either in the full sunlight or in partly sheltered 


situations. 
Ly Jel, Jel, 


Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo, 

Rogiera gratissima.—This beautiful greenhouse-plant resem- 
bles a Laurustinus in growth and general habit, and, like it, 
produces flowers in large terminal trusses. A native of the 
highlands of Central America, it does well in a cool green- 
house, with the same treatment given to Camellias. It is best 
to plant it out, asitlikes root-room. The fragrant flowers are 
produced several times each year. The foliage is bold and of 
a rich dark green. It is a very free bloomer, and when young 
should have some of the flower-buds pinched out as they ap- 
pear, or the plant will be weakened by over-blooming. It is 
easily propagated from cuttings taken from half-ripened wood, 
and placed in a gentle bottom heat. 


Maywood, N. J. Fames P. Taplin. 


An Orchid Anthracnose.—Several complaints have reached us 
from Orchid growers of a decay which, in its worst form, de- 
stroys entire plants. The trouble is first noticed by a discolora- 
tion of the stem, which rapidly turns brown, and almost black, 
the succulent interior becoming a mass of decay. Following 
this, upon the smooth exterior, small pimples appear, which 
finally develop into the spore-bearing spots of the fungus—a 
species of Glceosporium. It does not appear to be the G. 
cinctum, B.&C., of the Orchid, as its spores are twice as large, 
and straight instead of curved. However, the main point to 
insist on is, that the trouble can readily spread through an 
Orchid-house if the keeper neglects to collect and burn all de- 
caying stems or leaves in their early stages of decay before the 
fungus has time to mature its crop of rapidly germinating 


spores. Byron D, Halsted. 


Rutgers College. 


Correspondence. 


The Cultivation of Acacia Farnesiana, or Cassie, 
in Europe. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—These notes on the cultivation of a North American 
tree in Europe may interest some of yourreaders. The Acacia 
Farnestana, commonly called in France Cassie or Cassier, is a 
large shrubby tree in cultivation here, eighteen to thirty feet 
high, according to the fertility of the soil where it grows, with 
spiny branches, compound leaves, and orange or yellow fra- 
grant flowers collected in small globular axillary heads on the 
branches of the year. It is cultivated in various parts of Pro- 
vence for its flowers, used in the manufacture of perfumes, 
especially in the neighborhood of the town_.of Grasse, which 
is the centre of this industry. 

A sandy soil is preferred for Cassie, and situations on the 
southern slopes of hills open to the sun and protected from 
the cold north winds. The plant is destroyed, or the branches, 
at least, are killed back if the thermometer falls below six de- 
grees centigrade below zero, a rare occurrence in the regions 
where it is cultivated. Acacia Farnesiana succeeds equally 
well on limestone soil and grows to a larger size than it does 
on granite; it flowers, however, later, and this is a serious 
objection, as the flowers which appear late in the season 
are much less fragrant than those developed earlier. The 
plant is propagated by seeds, and their germination can be 
hastened by soaking them in water for thirty or forty hours in 
order to soften the outer coat. 

The seed is sown in March and April in beds of carefully 
prepared soil, exposed to the south, and these beds are fre- 
quently watered to hasten the germination of the seed and the 
growth of the young plants. The following year these are 
transplanted to the ground where they are to stand perma- 
nently, and are set six feet apart each way in order that they 
may have sufficient room for the development of their 
branches, and to allow the cultivation of the soil between 
them with the plow, or, as is usually the case, by hand. The 
ground should be kept clean between the plants, and it is 
usually thoroughly cultivated every spring, and enriched from 
time to time with a good coating of manure, As the flowers 
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are gathered by women and children it is necessary to prevent 
the plants from growing to their full height. To accomplish 
this it is customary to stop the main stem of the young plant 
at about two feet from the ground. This causes it to form 
several main branches, and these are cut every year in sucha 
manner as to give to the plant the form of a vase, this being 
the shape best suited to produce the largest quantity of flowers 
near the ground, the plants being kept down to a height of five 
or six feet. The plants continue to produce flowers from the 
middle of summer to the middle of autumn, and a few flowers 
continue to appear until frost, that is, until the middle of No- 
vember or thecommencement of December. The first flowers, 
however, those which open during hot weather, are much 
more valuable than those produced late in the season. For 


this reason cultivators use every effort to advance the flower- © 


ing period. 

The flowers are always gathered in the morning and are 
turned over at once to the manufacturers. It is estimated 
that a fully grown plant in good condition will produce a kilo- 
gram of flowers during the season worth from five to seven 
francs, according as the supply is more or less abundant. A 
hectare (about two and a half acres) produces, on an average, 
eleven thousand pounds of flowers. 

The flowers are never distilled, the only process used to ex- 
tract the perfume being that known as ‘“‘enfleurage.” The 
essence of Cassie is used in the preparation of pomades, to 
perfume oils or to make extracts of different species, the 
preparation of which is more or less the secret of the per- 
fumers of Grasse. The process of ‘‘enfleurage’’ consists in 
spreading flowers over glass plates covered with a layer of 
pure grease three or four millimetres thick. This is turned 
over two or three times a week, or until it is impregnated with 
the perfume—a process which usually requires a period of 
twenty-five or thirty days. The impregnated grease is then 
distilled in order to obtain the pure essence, a kilogram of 
flowers producing three or four grams of the essence. The 
process of ‘‘enfleurage” is also performed with hot oil. Olive 
oil of the best quality is poured into large heated kettles, into 
which are put the Cassie-flowers. The oil is then heated to 
the boiling point, or almost to the boiling point. Workmen 
provided with large wooden spoons keep turning the flowers 
to prevent them from falling to the bottom of the kettle, where 
they would burn. When this operation has been continued 
long enough the whole of the contents of the kettle, flowers 
and oil, is poured into little sacks, which are compressed 
under an hydraulic press. In this way the perfumed oil of 
Cassie is obtained. It is not easy to explain these processes, 
and they cannot be thoroughly understood unless they can be 
seen in operation. 

In addition to the typical Acacia Farnestana a remarkable 
variety, discovered about fifteen years ago, is now cultivated. 
This is the Acacia Farnestana sempervirens. It is said to be 
much more valuable than the ancient form, and is a larger, 
more robust,and productive plant. It requires, however, 
more room. Plants of this variety ought not to be set less 
than fifteen feet apart, and need abundant watering and ma- 
nuring during the summer. This variety is hardier than the 
type, and it grows more rapidly. Its principal advantage over 
the ordinary Acacia Farnesiana is found in the fact that it pro- 
duces two crops of flowers in a year—the first at the end of 
the summer, the other in the spring. It is now largely and 
profitably cultivated in the neighborhood of Grasse. 

Charles Naudin. 


Antibes, France. 


Forest Fires. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—During the month of May the papers were filled with 
accounts of forest-fires, but only a fraction of the cases where 
serious damage is done is ever reported in the press. Where 
one acre of valuable Pine is destroyed, there are 80 or 100 
acres burned over of what would be a forest in the future. 
Whole townships were literally devastated, and a cloud of 
smoke more or less dense hung over the whole of northern 
Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of Michigan, as well as 
the northern part of the lower peninsula of Michigan. From 
a private source I learned of one lumberman losing 50,000,000 
feet of standing pine in primeval forests. Numberless camps, 
with all their outfit, including even the horses in some cases, 
have been destroyed, with vast quantities of lumber and logs, 
and dams used for driving logs ; in short, everything which fire 
can consume is swept away by these conflagrations. They 
cannot be stopped or checked. Spread over a large area, the 
induced currents of air become fierce gales, the heat becomes 
so intense that men cannot bear it; the sand becomes red- 
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hot, and turf and mold and roots of trees—everything burns. 
Sparks and flaming brands are carried long distances beyond 
the line where the fire is raging, starting blazes in new places ; 
rivers and swamps offer no obstructions. Even rain is buta 
temporary check, and when the next dry time comes, from 
smoldering embers in decayed trees or from the depth of 
some body of turf, the flames break out afresh. Smothered 
fires may keep alive in such places until a heavy mantle of 
snow finally puts them all out. How are our Pine-woods to 
have insurance against fire under such conditions? Gener- 
ally speaking, our hard-wood forests are proof against fires to 
the extent, at least, that old forests do not easily suffer. This 
is not always so, however, and in severe fires like those of the 
present year mile upon mile of hard-wood timber may be 
destroyed. 

The lumbermen are careful in all their operations not to 
allow fire to escape them, Farmers, in clearing the land by 
burning, and hunters and fishermen are usually the culprits, 
and timber-owners are helpless to prevent it. 
going to do about it?” 


Milwaukee, Wis. Charles L. Mann. 


Old Fort Erie. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—There is a historic spot in plain view from this city that 
is curiously favored by nature, and yet but for the near neigh- 
borhood of an excursion steamer’s landing it would be rarely 
visited. Old Fort Erie is now nothing but a bewildering 
labyrinth of tumble-down walls and grass-grown embank- 
ments, a Simple pasture-field, with no habitation near, but it 
has a breezy situation and a wonderfully varied outlook. The 
soft outline of Lake Erie, and the steady, quiet flow of the 
Niagara as it leaves the lake, have no suggestions of war, and 
one is delighted to find the whole slope on which the fort lies 
sown, as it were, with that old favorite of all lovers of sweet- 
scented flowers, the thorny Sweet-brier, or Eglantine (Rosa 
rubiginosa). The heavy turf and unprotected field seems not 
at all suited to this shrub, yet it is here in profusion on every 
side of the fort, and when the bright pink blossoms are out, 
here about the last of June, the air is loaded with fragrance. 

I find Sweet-brier stems close under the remaining walls of 
the fort at least an inch and a half through, though sheep-pas- 
turage has kept most of the plants small. New shoots are now 
coming up of an almost scarlet hue in their luxuriance, and, as 
they are simple at first, like the Bramble, they are very striking. 
But for the pasturing the field is subjected to, it would be a 
wilderness of Sweet-brier, for the moat no longer holds water, 
except here and there, where the shallow depths are given up 
to Water Plantain, crawfish and snails. 

As if the Eglantine alone were not considered striking enough 
for the spot, there are scattered over it two species of Thorn 
(Crategus coccinea and C. tomentosa), the former of which is 
(June 6th) in full blossom, and the latter just beginning to show 
bloom. These masses of white flowers, soon to be replaced 
by the delicate pink of the Sweet-brier, seem a sort of mild re- 
proach to the nations who within the century made war on 
each other in this now most peaceful and restful spot. 

Along the river opposite the old fort at this season only two 
or three wild plants are conspicuous. Cyzoglossum officinale, 
or Hound’s-tongue, grows with especial vigor, and the shaggy 
Henbane (Hyoscyamus niger) is now in blossom. Later on 
Datura Stramonium forms thickets on the bank close to the 


water. 
Buffalo, N.Y. ees 


Recent Publications. 


The Second Annual Reportof the Missourt Botanical Garden, 
St. Louis, 1891, has reached us. It contains the report of the 
officers of the Board, the second annual report of the director, 
an account of the proceedings at the first annual banquet 
given by the trustees to gardeners, florists and nurserymen, 
which was held in December of last year at the rooms of the 
Mercantile Club, and finally Professor Trelease’s revision of 
the ‘North American Species of Epilobium,” which is accom- 
panied with forty-eight lithographed plates. The volume is 
further illustrated with views, taken in the greenhouses of the 
garden, of a neglected and of a well-pruned Apple-tree, and of 
some bunches of Delaware grapes, showing the good results 
obtained by bagging. Professor Trelease, in his report, shows 


that solid work is being done in the garden, which is better 


equipped financially than any similar establishment of its kind 
in the world, the total receipts of income from September Ist, 
1889, to December 31st, 1890, having amounted to no less than 
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$120,841.93, an income which ought to enable the managers to 
develop in time the most important botanical establishment 
in the world. 

Professor Trelease has, very wisely we think, devoted much 
attention to building up a great library and to placing the her- 
barium on a good working basis. These two are always the 
important departments in a garden of this nature. Without 
them a scientific garden cannot be maintained or operated, 
and its fame and usefulness will be great or small in propor- 
tion as these departments are largely or imperfectly developed. 
The garden is fortunate in possessing the herbarium which 
was formed by the late Dr. Engelmann, and which is especially 
rich in those families of plants which he studied specially, 
such as the Ca cfacee, the Conifers, the Oaks, the Gentians, etc. 
It contains the types of many species, and must always be 
consulted by persons who desire to learn everything that there 
is to be known about these plants. 

The library, it appears, has received constant additions 
during the year, no less than $6,000 having been expended for 
the purchase of books. Numerous donations, all mainly in 
the form of pamphlets, have been made to it. Little attention 
has been paid to the purchase of recent works, the available 
funds being used in securing rare old works and in completing 
the necessary sets of serials. This is as it should be, for the 
older books on botany are every year becoming scarcer and 
more expensive, and good judges of such matters believe that 
at the end of another fifteen or twenty years many standard 
works will have entirely disappeared from the market, many 
public libraries now buying them, not only in the United 
States, but in Australia and other English-speaking colonies. 

We venture to congratulate Professor Trelease on the sub- 
stantial progress he is making in building up an institution 
which Mr. Shaw’s liberality has made possible. That his suc- 
cess is real,and that heis working on the right lines, this hand- 
some volume abundantly indicates. 


The Forest-trees of North America. By Asa Gray. Plates 
prepared between the years 1849-1859. Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, 1891. 

When the Smithsonian Institution was established, the first 
secretary, the late Professor Joseph Henry, proposed to pub- 
lish a series of contributions to knowledge consisting of 
memoirs on different branches of sciences, as well as a series 
of reports on the progress of knowledge to be of a more popu- 
lar nature and intended for wider distribution than the contri- 
butions. The second of the latter series undertaken by the 
Institution was announced in the secretary’s report of 1848, 
and was to consist of a report on the forest-trees of North 
America, by Dr. Asa Gray. It was intended in the work to 

ive figures from original drawings of the flowers, leaves, 
ruit, etc., of each principal species in the UnitedStates proper, 
for the most part of the size of nature, and so executed as to 
furnish colored or uncolored copies, the first being intended 
to give an adequate idea of the species, and the second for 
greater cheapness and for general diffusion. It was pro- 
posed to accompany this report with an introductory disserta- 
tion giving the present state of the knowledge of the subject, 
divested as much as possible of all unnecessary technical 
terms, of the anatomy, morphology and physiology of the 
tree, tracing its growth from the embryo to its full develop- 
ment and reproduction by the formation of the fruit and seed. 
A number of plates of this work were made, but Dr. Gray’s 
absence in Europe, and the many calls made upon his time 
whileat home, prevented him from ever preparing any text to 
accompany them. The work was found to be an expensive 
undertaking, and after about ten years had been devoted to 
preparing a number of plates it was finally suspended, and the 
whole matter was allowed to rest until some more favorable 
opportunity should present itself for carrying it on. This time 
never came, and the stones engraved from beautifully colored 
drawings by Isaac Sprague, with a number of imprints from 
them, remained in Dr. Gray’s custody at Cambridge until after 
his death, which occurred three years ago. They were then 
sent to Washington, and the present secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Professor Langley, has determined to dis- 
tribute them to the principal botanists and museums of the 
world ‘“‘as mementos of the distinguished man who gave so 
much of his life and labors to this department of knowledge.” 
They are now issued in pamphlet form. The species which 
are illustrated are Magnolia grandifiora, M. glauca, M. Fraseri 
(which to our mind is the most attractive picture of the series), 
Liviodendron Tulipifera, Tilia Americana, Acer rubrum, A. 
spicatum, Aesculus glabra, &. discolor (that is, 4. octandra 
hybrida of the new Silva of North America), 4. parviflora 
(which can hardly be considered a tree), Robinia Pseudacacia, 
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R. viscosa, Cercis Canadensis, Gymnocladus Canadensis (the 
staminate flowers only being shown), Gleditschia triacanthos, 
Prunus Americana, P. Chicasa, Cerasus Pennsyluanica, C. Vir- 
giniana, C. serotina, Pyrus coronaria and Cornus alternifolia. 


Exhibitions. 
The Massachusetts Horticultural Show. 


HE Rose and Strawberry Show of the Massachusetts 

Horticultural Society, held in Boston on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday of last week, fell far behind similar exhi- 
bitions in late years, both in the number and quality of the 
exhibits. This was due to the unprecedented weather of the 
previous month. A dry spring with late frosts was followed 
in early June by a period of exceptional drought, with 
three or four days of intense heat, followed in the week pre- 
ceding the show by a cold rain-storm of several days’ dura- 
tion. Nothing could be much worse for the production of 
good Roses, as the exhibition showed. 

The local exhibitors made a poor show, and if it had not 
been for the large collections of flowers sent by Mr. Joseph S. 
Fay, of Wood’s Holl, Massachusetts, there would hardly have 
been a Rose show atall. The effect of climate was clearly 
shown in Mr. Fay’s flowers, which have been subjected to less 
trying conditions than those grown in the eastern part of the 
state. Mr. Fay took no less than eight first prizes for Roses, 
besides making a good show of vegetables, for which he took 
also several prizes. Among individual Roses shown none, 
perhaps, were better than the pure white Gloria Lyonaise, 
a rather tender Rose usually, but this year seen in unusual 
perfection. Very fine, too, were Prince de Portia and Thomas 
Mills. Unusually good specimens of Her Majesty, a very miffy 
subject usually, were shown by William Patterson, of Quincy. 
The special prize for the Ulrich Brunner Rose, offered by 
Dixon & Sons, of Belfast, brought out some good examples of 
this fine Rose—Joseph S. Fay being awarded the first and 
John L. Gardner the second prizes. 

Mr. E. W. Gilmore, of North Easton, staged a collection of 
small, well-grown and well-flowered Orchids, taking the first 
prize for six, the second going to John L. Gardner. The prize 
for the best specimen Orchid was also awarded to Mr. Gil- 
more for an excellent plant of Phalaenopsis grandifiora, A 
remarkable specimen of Ouviranda fenestralis was shown by 
R. Gardner, gardener to Cornelius Vanderbilt, Esq., of New- 
port. This is a curious aquatic plant from Madagascar known 
as the Lace-jeaf, or Lattice-leaf-plant, with long narrow leaves 
composed of a net-work of vascular tissue resembling lace or 
a window covered with lattice-work. It has to be grown in 
water in a high temperature. Mr. Gardner’s plant was admira- 
bly grown, and was shown in a large tub of water placed im- 
mediately under an electric light, so that visitors in the 
evening could see and enjoy the peculiar structure of the fo- 
liage. Benjamin Gray, of Malden, showed a tub with a flow- 
ering plant of the always attractive and interesting Japanese 
Nelumbium, and the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop sent pots of 
Gloxinias and of tuberous Begonias, besides a large collection 
of Gloxinia-flowers of an excellent strain. - 

The Strawberries, like the Roses, showed the effects of the 
dry season. The first prize was taken by Mr. Joseph S. Cowles, 
the gardener of Fairman Rogers, Esq., of Newport, for Sharp- 
less. Thesecond and third prizes were taken by Belmont, now 
a great favorite in eastern Massachusetts, as judged by the 
number of exhibits of this variety. Among newer kinds, the 
Haverland seemed to be the most deserving. 

Mr. Fay showed specimens of Blonde Blockhead Lettuce of 
enormous Size, surpassing, it is said, anything ever seen be- 
fore in Massachusetts, although inferior to the Deacon Lettuce, 
sent by the same contributor, and which took the first prize. 


Notes. 


The third and final part of the ‘“‘ Provisional Host-Index of 
the Fungi of the United States,” by William G. Farlow and 
A. B. Seymour, has appeared. 


Mr. H. W.S. Cleveland, of Minneapolis, has associated with 
him, as an active partner in the professional work of land- 
scape-gardening, his son, Mr. Ralph D. Cleveland. 


Our correspondent, Mr. George Dawson, the assistant 
director of the Geological Survey of Canada, has been ap- 
pointed a commissioner on the part of Great Britain to settle 
the Behring Sea controversy. 
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In reply to an inquiry from a correspondent, whose address 
has been mislaid, we would say that the parts of Hooker's 
“Tcones Plantarum” cost four shillings each, and can be ob- 
tained from Williams & Nordgate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London. 


The Los Gatos (California) A/az/ is authority for the state- 
ment that the manufacture of perfumes has begun in that 
town. One woman hasa Rose-plantation of some sixteen acres 
in extent, besides Orange-trees, Acacias, Rose Geraniums and 
other plants bearing sweet-scented flowers. 


The Hazel is not regarded in this country as a very valuable 
nut-bearing tree, and we doubt whether it is cultivated to any 
great extent. But it is more esteemed in Germany, as is 
shown by a pamphlet recently published at Berlin, in which 
the best methods of cultivating the Hazel are explained and a 
list of ‘eighteen chief varieties” is given. 


An idea of the beauty and value of the new Japanese Lilac, 
Syringa Faponica, can be obtained from the fact that there 
is now a specimen in Mr. William B. Bacon’s garden in 
Jamaica Plains, a suburb of Boston, only fourteen feet high, 
bearing one hundred and thirty clusters of flowers, many of 
them being from two to three feet long and eighteen inches 
or two feet broad. 


The officer appointed by the State Board of Horticulture of 
California has seized 375,000 Orange-trees, just imported from 
Tahiti, because they are infested with different varieties of 
scale insects. They were intended for San Bernardino County, 
and if permitted to enter without being properly fumigated 
these insects would have spread throughout the choicest 
orange district in southern California. 


The June issue of Le Fournal des Orchidées contains an 
interesting and sympathetic notice of the late Paul Emile de 
Puydt, the distinguished Belgian writer upon horticulture, who 
died on the 2oth of May last. He was a constant contributor 
to the horticultural press, and in 1860 published his 7rai¢é de 
la Culture de Plantes de Serre Froude. This was followed six 
years later by Les Plantes de Serre, and in 1880 by Les Or- 
chidées, a work full of valuable information. 


Among the newly introduced or still unfamiliar American 
plants recommended in the May number of the ///ustrirte 
Gartenzeitung of Vienna are a brilliant orange-colored Coleus, 
Prince of Orange, which is declared to be the most splendid 
open-air sort yet grown; Nott’s Excelsior Pea; the Remotant 
Pink American Flag; Rhododendron occidentale, from the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains; &. Vaseyz, of the Alleghenys, and 
the smaller and rarer 2. macrophyllum, which is more com- 
monly called, in Germany, Rk. Washingtoni; Wistaria Chinen- 
sis floro aloo, a Chinese plant, but introduced into Germany by 
an American firm; four new Roses, Souvenir of Beauvoir 
House, Miss Winnie Davis, Miss Mildred Lee and Flor- 
Field (?) ; Hibiscus Californicus, and the Idaho Pear. 


Monsieur Franchet describes and figures in the mid-June issue 
of the Revue Horticole his Ffasminum polyanthum, discovered 
in 1883 by the Abbé Delavay growing in hedges in the neigh- 
borhood of Tarpin-tzé, a small town of Yun-nan, in China. 
This beautiful species, which Monsieur Franchet suggests will 
flourish in southern France, and possibly in regions of severer 
climates, is related to the well-known Fasminum grandifiorum. 
Its leaves, however, are much larger than those of that spe- 
cies, and of a different form, and the calyx-teeth arelonger. It 
is remarkable in the great quantity of flowers which it pro- 
duces in its native country, for the plant is not yet known in 
cultivation. The flowers are of a bright rosy flesh-color on 
the exterior and snowy white on the interior, and are pos- 
sessed of the delightful perfume found in many species of the 
genus. 


In his “Flora of New Bedford and the Shores of Buzzard’s 
Bay,” Mr. E. W. Harvey remarks that the favorite color of 
nature in that region is yellow in its different tints and combi- 
nations. In a number of species there are as many of a white 
or whitish color, but these are for the most part diminutive 
and inconspicuous. The various shades of yellow are more 
noticeable in spring, owing to the size and abundance of the 
flowers of a few common species, such as Buttercups, Dande- 
lions, Potentillas, Calthas, ete., but there are really as many 
white-flowered species, though the flowers are smaller. Reds 
are not abundant at any time, but more common in the sum- 
mer months. Purples are most frequent in August and Sep- 
tember, when they rank next to the yellows, while the blues 
are more rare than any other color, and flowers of this hueare 
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small in size, with the exception of the Iris, Lupine, Chicory, 
Aster, Pontederia and Gentian. The percentage of each color, 
computed by the number of species, is as follows: White, 33; 
yellow, including orange, 33; red and blue purples, 15; red, 
including crimson, scarlet and rose, 12; blue, 7. 


Mr. E. S. Carman observed, on one of our recent hot days, 
that the Rose-bugs invariably sought the shade. Several of 
the beetles were then caught and placed in a paper box ex- 
posed to the sun. The thermometer in the box rose to 110 
degrees and the insects died. Hot water was then tried, and 
it was found that the beetles were killed by water at a tem- 
perature of 125 degrees. The experiment was then made of 
heating water to 170 degrees and then spraying it upon 
some Magnolia flowers which were covered with the Rose- 
bugs. By the time the spray reached the insects it had 
been reduced to a temperature of 120 degrees, and it killed 
ihem without injuring the foliage er the flower. This experi- 
ment indicates that we may have a cheap and practicable 
check upon the ravages of this dreaded pest. It is plain that 
the nozzles which divide the water into mist are not the best 
for this purpose since the spray will hardly retain enough 
heat to kill the imsects. A nozzle which emits coarser 
streams would be more effective, and it could be used at a 
greater distance. It is hoped that a trial will be made of 
this simple remedy wherever an opportunity offers. 


We have received from Mr. Samuel C. Moon, of the Morris- 
ville Nursery in Morrisville, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
flowering specimens of Magnolia Kobus, a Japanese species, 
which produces flowers before the appearance of the leaves, 
in early spring. Mr. Moon informs us that his specimen, 
which is now twenty feet high, with a straight trunk, about six 
inches in diameter, flowered for the first time in 1889, which 
is probably the first time that this species has ever flowered 
in the United States. It was planted by the late Mahlon Moon 
about twenty years ago, and was obtained it is supposed from 
Hovey & Co., of Boston, who had yndoubtedly received it 
from Thomas Hogg, who, about that time, introduced many 
Japanese plants into the United States. The flowers of JZ 
Kobus are smaller than those of J. consficua, but they are 
pure white and very fragrant, and if the tree, with age, de- 
velops a free-blooming habit, it will prove a desirable addi- 
tion to our gardens, as it is one of the hardiest of all Magnolias, 
perhaps the hardiest in eastern Massachusetts, where there 
are now several specimens of this tree raised from seed sent 
some years ago to the Arnold Arboretum from the northern 
island of Japan. None of these plants, which are now twelve 
or fifteen feet high, have yet flowered. JZ Kobus was distrib- 
uted in this ‘country under the name Magnolia Thurbert, an 
unpublished nurseryman’s name. 


In view of the fact that the Hop plant-louse has appeared in 
alarming numbers in New York, Oregon and Washington, 
Professor Riley has prepared a bulletin which explains the 
main facts in its life-history and the remedies best known 
against its ravages. Since it was discovered a few years ago 
that the eggs of this insect were laid in the autumn on dif- 
ferent varieties and species of the Plum, both wild and culti- 
vated; that from these eggs were hatched in early spring 
stem-mothers of a dozen generations, and that the third gen- 
eration of lice being winged desert the Plum-trees entirely and 
settle upon the Hops for their summer’s work, it has become 
possible to devise an intelligent plan of attack. It is found: 
(1) That it will pay to spray the Plum-trees with some preven- 
tive application either in the spring, before the lice migrate to 
the Hops, or in the fall, after the lice have returned from the 
Hop to the Plum and are making preparations to lay winter 
eggs. The latter time is preferred, because in the fall the 
Plum-trees will be less susceptible to the action of poison, and 
stronger solutions can be applied without damage to the trees. 
(2) That all wild Plum-trees about the woods through the Hop- 
growing country should be destroyed. (3) That Hop-vines 
should be burned or drenched with a kerosene emulsion as 
soon after the crop is harvested as possible in order to kill the 
males. It is too late for preventive work of this sort this sea- 
son, and the only thing now to be done is to spray the vines 
with some insecticide to kill the lice already there. Fortu- 
nately, the individual Hop-grower can beassured that his work 
cannot be thwarted by the carelessness of his neighbors, be- 
cause the summer lice are wingless, and can only migrate by 
crawling from one yard to another. The bulletin goes on to 
state that the best insecticides for Phorodon.Humuli, so far as 
known, are kerosene emulsions and fish-oil soaps. The proper 
method of preparing these mixtures, and the description of the 
best spraying apparatuses, have often been published, and they 
are repeated, with illustrations, in this bulletin. 
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The Value of Rural Beauty. 


RECENT number of Zhe Press, published at Ridge- 
field, Connecticut, contains an account of the settle- 
ment of West Mountain, and the narrative carries a lesson 
which could be profitably studied in many rural communi- 
ties. The West Mountain district lies a few miles west of 
Ridgefield. It is a region of wooded heights and deep 
valleys, and, therefore, of sparkling rivulets and placid 
lakes, with many picturesque glens and sweeping views 
of diversified scenery. No doubt, the people who have 
lived within sight of West Mountain have always enjoyed 
its beauty, but it was a visitor from the city who was so 
profoundly impressed with the native charms of the place 
that he decided to make for himself a summer home in the 
midst of these sylvan surroundings. The first settler was 
followed by another and another, and now a Single pur- 
chaser has secured a large tract with the intention of per- 
petually preserving it, so that the beauty of these natural 
hills and woods and lakes can be enjoyed forever. Now, 
it is a sordid view which estimates rural beauty solely by 
its money value, but it is worth while to remind the owners 
of real estate in the country that, even if rural scenery 
fails to make any moving appeal to their own sense of 
beauty, there are other people who do prize it. No doubt 
the purchase of this West Mountain land, which has been 
idle and practically valueless, will prove a substantial 
pecuniary advantage to all that neighborhood. Not only 
will it bring visitors and consumers of home products, 
but it will enhance the value of all the neighboring real 
estate, and every landholder thereabout will be the richer 
because of the discovery and development of this natural 
beauty, and of the assurance that it is likely to be pre- 
served. 
It is encouraging to know that in many other places 
there is a growing tendency to purchase so-called waste 
lands and to hold them for the enjoyment of the people. 
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We call to mind another region in Connecticut where the 
villagers are united in their interest to preserve all the rural 
charms of the neighborhood. Miles of highway have been 
purchased with no other purpose than to allow Nature to 
frolic in her own free way by the road-side. Forests have 
been bought that they might be held for public enjoyment, 
and the feeling of the community is strong for the preserva- 
tion of all wild spots which will help to satisfy the desire for 
beauty and repose. The state of New Hampshire has con- 
sidered it worth while to recognize officially the value of 
its mountain-passes and ravines, its lakes and cascades, 
and to provide roads and paths for the purpose of making 
them accessible. All this indicates that every year there 
are more people who find pleasure and rest in the contem- 
plation of natural beauty, and therefore there is reason for 
more earnest protest against the wanton marring of that 
beauty. 

Of course, it is not meant that the axe should be kept 
out of every wood-lot or that every roadside should be left 
to wild vines and shrubbery. There is a beauty of culti- 
vated fields and road-borders of trimmed turf, as every one 
will recognize who drives, for example, through the rich 
farm-lands of Lancaster County, in Pennsylvania. But no 
community lives up to its duty or highest privilege when 
it fails in solicitous care for the preservation and enhance- 
ment of the natural beauty which is its heritage.. The de- 
struction of a few venerable trees may turn a delightful 
piece of road into a dreary one; a railroad excavation may 
so gash a mountain-side as to destroy an entrancing pros- 
pect, and very often communities have no redress against 
such inflictions. But, where an alert public sentiment has 
been cultivated, a community is less likely to suffer in this 
way, for when it is known that rural beauty is prized as a 
public possession no one cares to fall under popular disap- 
probation for defacing it. 

But sometimes more than a mere protection against 
damage ought to be possible. If it is a worthy purpose to 
conserve, so far as possible, and consistent with the de- 
mands of every-day business life, the beauties of a coun- 
try, the endeavor to multiply and enhance these beauties is 
equally commendable. ‘There is an art which doth mend 
nature, and if in all the planning and planting, as well as 
in all the clearing and general improvement throughout 
the country, the effect of what is done upon the surround- 
ing scenery is studied—that is, if every proprietor of 
land should take constant thought about the landscape he 
is helping to make—the country would steadily grow in 
attractiveness. If every town possessed a man of taste 
whose counsel was listened to, village and farm-land, 
forest and orchard, might gradually shape themselves into 
pictures upon which the eye would delight to linger. 
Some one has said that society will not be regenerated 
by the lamdscape-gardener ; but since a love for natural 
beauty seems to be an original instinct of the human soul, 
it certainly is wise to gratify this universal longing and 


cherish the beauty which lies about us rather than de- 


stroy it. 


At the recent meeting of nurserymen at Minneapo- 
lis, Mr. €. L. Watrous, of Des Moines, lowa, took 
occasion to state a fact which is too often neglected in 
estimating the adaptability of trees in different regions of 
the country. What is known as ‘‘hardiness” means much 
more than ability to withstand a certain lowness of tem- 
perature. A tree, to be valuable in any situation, must be 
able not only to endure the cold of its winter, but the heat 
of its summer, and to endure these extremes for long pe- 
riods. Besides this, the dryness or dampness of the at- 
mosphere are to be considered as well as the liability 
to sudden changes in the way of moisture and tempera- 
ture, with many more climatic complexities. Therefore it 
is often found that a tree which does fairly well in one 
situation may perish but a few miles away, and the only 
safe course is for every section of the country, and no very 
large section at that, to make its own trials, and find by 
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actual experience what trees can be planted with hope of 
success. 

The fruit-growers of Iowa began to plant orchards years 
ago, and their work was full of promise; but disastrous 
seasons came and the orchards perished. Again they plant- 
ed hopefully and largely of fruits imported from eastern 
Europe, where the climate was said to resemble that of 
our north-west. But here, too, there has been much dis- 
appointment, and many persons now believe that profit- 
able orchards in the north-west are not to be found in 
importations from any different climate. 

Some years ago, at a pomological meeting in Boston, 
there was an exhibition of fruit from every state in the 
Union, and a member of the Pomological Society from 
Iowa called attention to the fact that his experience at 
former exhibitions had been repeated at this one, and he 
ventured to say that it was always safe to expect that the 
premium specimens of any variety of fruit would come 
from a region near by the place of its origin. This state- 
ment was not altogether novel, but it impressed Mr. 
Watrous with the belief that the true way to provide fruits 
suitable to the north-west was to produce them from seed- 
lings of the native sorts which had already proved them- 
selves adapted to the peculiarities of the north-western 
climate. ‘This belief is shared by many fruit-growers, and 
the work of producing native seedling fruits is now carried 
on with persistence and system in several of the north-west- 
ern states. Mr. Watrous stated that in lowa the State Horti- 
cultural Society had appropriated $2,500 each year and 
established twenty experimentstations, where fruits deemed 
worthy of trial are put under proper tests. Besides this, 
skilled men are employed to cross-fertilize fruits of various 
kinds. During the present year many hundreds of crosses 
have been made upon native Crab-apple trees, some of 
which already bear fair-sized fruit. The pollen is usually 
taken from such apples as Jonathan, Grimes, Northern 
Spy, Baldwin and other large apples of good flavor, late- 
keeping qualities, and preferably a red color. Inthe same 
way pollen is taken from European varieties of the Plum 
and used upon our native plants. The Sand Hill Cherry 
from the Dakotas has been planted, and is to be crossed 
with the best varieties of the European Cherry. Thesame 
is done upon our native Currants. 

We are not aware that systematic attempts at improving 
fruits and adapting them to given conditions by cross- 
breeding has ever been tried on so large a scale in any 
other part of the world. It is certainly an experiment 
which all pomologists will look upon with interest. If we 
can ascertain some of the laws which govern the transmis- 
sion of the specific qualities of given seed-parents, this would 
bea marked advance in the science and art of horticulture. 


The idea of self-denial for the sake of posterity, of practic- 
ing present economy for the sake of debtors yet unborn, of 
planting forests that our descendants may live under their 
shade, or of raising cities for future nations to inhabit, never, 
I suppose, efficiently takes place among publicly recognized 
motives of exertion. Yet these are not less our duties; nor is 
our part fitly sustained upon the earth, unless the range of 
our intended and deliberate usefulness includes, not only the 
companions but the successors of our pilgrimage. God has 
lent us the earth for our life; itis a great entail. It belongsas 
much to those who are to come after us, and whose names 
are already written in the book of creation, as to us; and we 
have no right, by anything that we do or neglect, to involve 
them in unnecessary penalties, or deprive them of benefits 
which it was in our power to bequeath. And this the more, 
because it is one of the appointed conditions of the labor of 
men that, in proportion to the time between the seed-sowing 
and the harvest, is the fullness of the fruit ; and that generally, 
therefore, the farther off we place our aim, and the less we 
desire to be ourselves the witnesses of what we have labored 
for, the more wide and rich will be the measure of our suc- 
cess. Men cannot benefit those that are with them as they 
can benefit those who come after them ; and of all the pulpits 
from which human voice is ever sent forth, there is none from 
which it reaches so far as from the grave.—Fohn Ruskin, The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
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Bronx Pare 


pew people of New York know that within their city limits 

lies one of the most picturesque spots to be found this 
side the Adirondacks. Bronx Park is situated beyond the 
Harlem River, between Williamsbridge and West Farms, in 
Westchester County, and is about twenty minutes distant from 
the Grand Central Station. It consists of a strip some two 
miles long and half a mile wide, mostly wooded, on both 
banks of the little Bronx River. Altogether it comprises be- 
tween 600 and 700 acres. In some places the river is a nar- 
row stony brook, and in others widens out into placid sheets 
of water, surrounded with grassy knolls, shaded by tall, 
handsome trees. Very peaceful is the scenery, and the visitor 
finds no suggestion of a neighboring city beyond an occa- 
sional glimpse of a gray-coated park watchman and the shrill 
echoes of frequent steam-whistles. 


The park is a portion of the outlying district annexed to 


New York in 1873, and, beyond taking down most of the old 
buildings scattered through the tract, nothing has been done 
toward improving or laying it out. Two or three high- 
ways cross it and a few pathways wind along the stream; 
the rest is left to the care of nature. 

The native trees of this region are well represented through 
the park—Elms, Maples, Beeches, Birches and Chestnuts 
abound, five or six species of Oak, and, what is most surpris- 
ing, quite a large grove of sturdy, healthy Hemlocks. Per- 
haps there are none of very great age, but many are good- 
sized trees, and what is most encouraging for the future, is 
the abundance of young ones. The Hemlock grove is the most 
picturesque part of the park, for there the Bronx winds through 
a narrow ravine, on the steep rocky sides of which the geolo- 
gist will invariably point out some astonishing pot-holes. The 


botanist will not find himself alone in studying the banks of 


the Bronx; the artist will see many scenes worthy of his pen- 
cil, and even the archeologist will find there happy hunting- 
grounds, for an Indian grave-yard is close at hand. 

In the beginning of May the fields and swamps were bright 
with spring blossoms. Violets were everywhere, white ones and 
blue ones, the latter going into astonishing vagaries as to color. 
On the marshy ground the common Blue Violet (Viola cucut- 
Jata) was lilac with a slightly darker spot on the lateral petals ; 
in the woods it was a nearly uniform -blue-purple, and on the 
dry river-banks it was a deep red-purple, very large and hand- 
some. Delicate little lance-leaved Violets (V. Janceolata) grow 
on the edge of the Hemlock-woods with dainty Wind Flowers, 
which we are now to call Anemone guinguefolia! Graceful 
Uvularias and the sturdy Jack-in-the-Pulpit, the green and the 
purple-striped form, growing side by side along the marsh 
and all through the woods, while higher up, in a secluded 
spot, the bright-green Indian Poke (Veratrum viride) is occa- 
sionally seen. 

On the border of the marsh at Williamsbridge a row of 
Pin Oaks (Quercus palustris), covered with golden-brown tas- 
sels, presented a beautiful appearance. ‘The lower branches 
of the trees almost touched the ground, and, at the water’s 
edge, Sagittarias and their kin were just emerging from their 
winter sleep. 

The pretty little lilac-flowered Aphyllon uniflorum was in 
bloom under the Hemlocks, and along the sandy stretches near 
the old Lorillard snuff works the curious wild Ginger (Asarum 
Canadense) covered the ground with its blue-green leaves. 
Witch Hazel grows along the mill-race of the old factory, and 
the graceful drooping clusters of the Bladder Nut (Staphylea 
trifolia) were reflected in a big pool overshadowed by lofty 
Hemlocks, The most striking bit of bloom was on the rocky 
bank near the Fordham road, where rose-colored Pinxter- 
flowers (Rhododendron nudiflorum), Black Haw (Viburnum 
prunifolium) and high, straggling Dogwoods were flower- 
ing. The Azalea was abundant and very luxuriant. Among 
the stones all about it was the pretty Columbine (Aguwilegia 
Canadensis) and the wild Pink (Szlene Pennsylvanica). Of Laurel 
there were only.a few stunted shrubs, which bear the marks 
of very rough handling. 

In 1639 one Jonas Bronck, a Swede, with his wife Antonia, 
a Dutchwoman, their servants and cattle, sailed from Amster- 
dam in the ‘‘Fire of Troy,” and, on his arrival here, “ pur- 
chased from the Indian sachem, Tackamack, and his associates 
the large tract of land called by them Ranachgua, lying between 
the Great Kill and the River Az-gua-hung, now the Bronx 
A and since included in the Manor of Morrisania.’”* 
There ‘“Seignior Bronck,” as. he was styled, built a stone 
house, tobacco-house, etc., and there died in 1643. After his 
death his estate passed through several hands till, in 1668, one 


* ‘* Harlem; Its Origin and Early Annals,” by James Riker. New York, x88r. 
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Samuel Edsall conveyed it to “Colonel Lewis Morris, of the 
Island of Barbadoes, Merchant.” At the death of the latter, 
in 1691, the whole estate, embracing 1920 acres, fell to his 
nephew, Lewis Morris, and was, in 1697, erected into the 
Manor of Morrisania. 

Less than a century later,'in September, 1776, General Wash- 
ington established his headquarters, first at the country-seat 
of Roger Morris, and then at White Plains, his army being 
entrenched along the Bronx. It was on Chatterton’s Hill, 
writes Washington Irving, that, by his skill displayed in the 
construction of earth-works, Alexander Hamilton, then a 
young captain of artillery, first attracted General Washington’s 
notice. Of the battles of those days, along the Bronx, only 
tradition remains, and as the city extends the old landmarks 
quickly vanish. Even their names are forgotten in our fashion 
of neglecting points of historic interest in the nomenclature 
of city streets and squares. : 

Bronx Park has been selected as the site of the Botanic 
Garden which it is hoped the city will one day possess, and a 
more appropriate site could hardly be imagined. The river 
furnishes abundant water, and the varied soil and surface 
offers a rare opportunity for a fair piece of landscape-work. 

The accompanying view on Bronx River is from a photo- 
graph taken by Mr. Charles G. Wood, junior, at a point below 


the Hemlock Grove. 


New York, Anna Murray Vail. 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 
XII.—TERRACES AND SHRUBS. 


PEs we have no especial preference for terraces, 

which used to form a feature of many old-fashioned 
homes, the conditions of our house-lot have forced them upon 
us on three sides. As I have before stated, the flat top of 
the knoll is very limited in extent, so that, even in building, 
we were forced to cut our coat according to our cloth, and 
support the rear of the house with a high basement to serve 
for laundry, dairy, and other offices, instead of adding the 
more usual L, or wing. 

The width of the lot at this point would not allow of more 
than ninety feet between us and the highway, even by setting 
the building as far back as possible, and, when this was done, 
leaving a gentle slope from the front door to the road, the 
ground on the north and south sides of the house fell with 
such abruptness from the foundations that no room was left 
even for a passage-way. 

This lack was remedied on the north of the house by con- 
structing a terrace sufficiently wide on top for a tree or two, 
and some shrubbery to mask the foundations, with plenty of 
space for climbing things to grow over the veranda. This 
bank, supported on the east by the heavy wing-wall of the 
house, slopes to a driveway below, which leads to the stable 
behind. It is high and steep, but well sodded, and rather adds 
to the commanding effect of the house, besides serving to 
break the height of the building at the back. A flight of steps 
at the rear of the veranda leads to the drive below, and some 
good-sized Pines have been planted there to still further hide 
the basement. 

The main approach was not planned with sufficient consid- 
eration for anything but convenience, and consists of a semi- 
circular driveway to make the house easily accessible from 
both ends of the town, but it is our plan to alter it before long, 
so that the front door will only be accessible from the north to 
carriages, which will give us an unbroken stretch of grass on 
the east and south, whereas now there is a half-moon of green- 
sward in front, enclosed between the driveway and the street, 
thickly planted with trees destined soon to form an effectual 
screen between us and the dusty road. 

South of the house, near the highway, the ground slopes 
gently into the swale, which, with its groups of trees, forms a 
side lawn of uneven surface, bounded at the rear by the hill, 
with its rising tiers of little Pines. Near the dwelling, however, 
in order to get any greensward or shade at all, we were forced 
to construct, of stones and gravel, a terrace some twenty-five 
feet in width at its narrowest part, to support which about 
two hundred feet or more of massive wall were constructed. 
This wall is low in front, and buries itself in the grassy slope, 
but where it curves around the knoll at the rear, it is six feet 
high, and males a warm background for Grape-vines, and the 
hot-beds, which are placed below the vines, fronting the south. 
A steep bank, thickly sodded, descends from the level of the 
lawn to the top of the wall, which is also covered with turf. 
This sunny south terrace is the very spot for the old-fashioned 
Rose-bushes which we have transplanted hither from the other 
parts of the place, and here, too, is a bed for more delicate 
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specimens, which can be protected by a glass frame in the 
winter-time, as well as a tree to shade the south windows 
from the heat. 

The wall was quite an important construction, and I am 
afraid to say how many tons of stone went into it, for the 
largest portion of it is underground, the results being very 
solid and substantial. 

Behind the house, on the basement-level, is still another 
curved terrace, from which a grassy cart-path leads down to 
the swale and the hot-beds, and here the various walls are 
utilized to protect rows of Currant-bushes above, and Rasp- 
berry-bushes below, which are easy of access from the kitchen- 
door. 

To cover all this expanse of gravel foundation required 
untold quantities of loam, so much, indeed, that we thought 
ourselves fortunate if we could allow anaverage of four inches 
over the whole surface of the lawn, but this meagre allowance 
seems to afford sufficient hold for the grass-roots, and heavy 
annual dressings of compost add continually to its depth. It 
is rather a curious study to watch the formation of soil, and 
the gradual way in which the sand below is transformed by 
the roots—first into yellow, and then into black loam. How 
long, we wonder, will it take before a foot of soil is obtained 
over a surface treated as this lawn is treated, the fine grass 
dropped trom the lawn-mower being left upon it without rak- 
ing, and the drainage from the heavily enriched trees always 
helping it along, in addition to its own annual dressings ? 

The shrubs on the knoll, at first scattered about rather pro- 
miscuously, as they increase in size we are struggling to group 
properly, according to the lights thrown upon this subject by 
GARDEN AND FOREST, but the articles we have so carefully 
studied on this topic presuppose a great number of bushes 
of one kind to begin with, and where you have perhaps three 
Golden Spirzeas, and a half-dozen Lilac-bushes, and a hardy 
Hydrangea or two, and a few Deutzias, and Weigelias, and 
other heterogeneous things in variety, the question is to set 
them so that they will produce the effect of twenty-five of 
each. We have managed it so that really the shrubbery ap- 
pears rather crowded, but it has been done in a manner to 
horrify the authorities. 

We have treated our landscape very much as a painter would 
his canvas. We dab in a shrub where we think it will produce 
the effect of half a dozen, and if, after a few months, the pic- 
ture seems to require its removal, out it is scratched and 
dabbed into another spot, and thus, in true amateur fashion, 
we feel our way toward a final result, for we find things never 
look when they are little as they do when they are fairly grown, 
—the usual experience of amateur gardeners. 

The best that can be said for this method is, that the results 
are unconventional. I have discovered that a landscape-gar- 
dener gets a style, a mannerism, like a poet or a draftsman, 
and that, aftersome experience, you can detect the professional 
manufacturer of a garden by the receipts on which he works. 
Twenty-five Spirzeas here, twenty Deutzias there, Viburnums 
one dozen, Lilacs in variety, Forsythias eight, a bushel or two 
of golden Evergreens mixed with Juniper and Arbor-vite, at 
such a point, a hedge here, curves on this side, straight lines on 
that, etc., ete.—it is all reduced to a system, and the results, if 
repeated in the same town, are monotonous. 

We are bound, having gone in for it, to defend the natural 
method. If the results of the artificial are more satisfactory, 
the execution is not half the fun. 

Can there be, I ask you, the same enjoyment in sitting down 
to watch the growth of a border of shrubs that somebody has 
set out for you, that there is in dragging the few you have 
planted yourself, out of their holes and transporting them to 
a more becoming place, as you would a flower on a bonnet ? 

Anybody can put in a tree or a shrub and let it alone, but it 
takes nerve to wheel it about like a baby in a go-cart. 

We have neighbors who employ the conventional methods 
with dazzling results, but, on the whole, we doubt if their vast 
and imposing plantations give them as much enjoyment as 
our more personal intercourse with our little family of grow- 
ing things. Weare quite sure that each scrubby little Pine on 
the hill is dearer to us than a thicket of well-fed trees planted 
by a nurseryman. 

““You will know my children,” said the Owl to the Fox, with 
whom she had made a compact to spare them, “ by their being 
the most beautiful little darlings in the whole world.” But 
when the Fox came to the nest full of big-eyed, long-billed, 
unfledged frights, he failed to recognize the description, and 
ate them all up under a misapprehension. De nobis fabula. 

We are afraid that most people would pronounce in favor 
of the upholstering of the professional, rather than of our 
private efforts at lawn-furnishing, but we can recommend our 
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method on the ground of economy, both of material and of 
amusement, for there is no reason why this play should not 
go on forever, like a Wagner opera. It has its surprises too, 
in the way of some happy effect that you had not imagined, 
and again, you are horrified at the outcome of some arrange- 
ment that seemed felicitous. We have got our own shrubs so 
beautifully trained now, that they do not mind moving on the 
first of May, any more than an old New York citizen. Up they 
come, blossoms and all, and never drop a petal, but go on 
blooming serenely in their new home as if they had always 
been there. This spring we had a present from a kind friend 
of a box of rare and beautiful little shrubs, the very names of 
which it took a day to look up. We knew they were coming, 
but not what they were to be, so a bed was prepared for them 
within easy reach of the hose, and, when they came, they were 
set out carefully, in the midst of an April snow-storm, and a 
cold wind, which nipped their poor little half-opened leaves 
most cruelly. 

After they were all arranged, and the weather had moderated 
sufficiently for one to study the labels, we found that the 
arrangement would have driven a gardener wild, future trees, 
a hundred feet high, having been set side by side with burly 
little shrubs, which at present look much more important than 
their (to be) stately neighbors. What with snow one day, and 
burning heat the next, combined with steady dry weather, 
those shrubs have had a struggle for existence, in which they 
have been sturdily abetted by their natural protectors. The 
hose one minute, and newspapers and branches of trees the 
next, have been called upon to supply the deficiencies of 
Nature, who has been more than ever capricious during this 
extraordinary season, and if at the end of the summer they are 
all well and firmly established, it will prove what care will do 
to defy the inclemencies of the season. After a year or two 
they will have acquired the customs of the place sufficiently 
to be moved where they will make the best show, but before 
they reach their final resting-place it is possible that they may 
have several halts by the way. Witha ball of earth attached 
to the roots, traveling does not seem to hurt them much, 
though no doubt it retards their growth somewhat, which is 
all the better if they are to be kept in proper proportion to the 
place, which is not adapted to anything very gigantic. 

Of one thing I have become certain in this limited experience 
of landscape-gardening, and that is, that the pleasure is in the 
doing, in the vision of the mind, in the ever-expanding hope 
for the future. When the trees have grown too large to move, 
and the shrubs are irrevocably rooted, we shall surely be no 
happier than now, when they are viewedina halo of imagination. 

Hingham, Mass. M. C. Robbins. 


The Weeds of California —I. 


i might be unnecessary to begin a treatise on Weeds with 
a definition of the meaning of the word were it not that 
usage attaches to it two really distinct ideas, having in com- 
mon only that of a hardy plant that is of no particular use. A 
weed in one sense bears the reproach of being a persistent 
invader of the husbandman’s realm, difficult to repel ; while 
in another it means simply a hardy plant thriving under diffi- 
culties which discourage more useful growths, and therefore 
obtruding its presence on road-sides and other waste places. 
It will hardly do to go so far as to attach the opprobrious term 
to any plant that habitually appears in a place where it is not 
wanted, despite the analogy of the “dirt” on the goldsmith’s 
apron and the “‘pay dirt” of the placer miner. 

It has not uncommonly been noted, as a matter of surprise, 
that the troublesome weeds of any country are rarely aborigines 
thereof. In reality this is probably but one of the phases of the 
survival of the fittest under natural conditions; for neither 
road-sides and waste places on the one hand, nor cultivated 
ground on the other, can be classed among such conditions. 
In order to become a weed a plant must be placed under un- 
naturally favorable conditions, unlike those which have natu- 
rally concurred toward the secular co-adaptation of plants, soils 
and climates. We see the converse process in the complete 
disappearance of native plants that have formed the predomi- 
nant growth, as, for example, that of the Buffalo Grass (Buchl6é) 
from the plains of Nebraska and Colorado, not as the result of 
displacement, but of unsuitable conditions ; while the Thistle 
on the Pampas, and the Guava on the Hawaiian group, are 
examples. of almost complete displacement of native growth 
by foreign invaders. In California the progress of the invasion 
by some of the most common weeds can be currently traced 
as yet in the more remote regions ; and the influence of climate 
in modifying the ‘weed nature” of a number of well-known 
plants forms an interesting study. 
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The broad fact in the premises that first strikes the new- 
comer in California is that a number of plants that are the sub- 
jects of careful culture east of the Rocky Mountains, as well as 
in Europe, and which quickly succumb when deprived of arti- 
ficial protection there, are here found among the most persist- 
ent and obnoxious weeds; while very many of those that are 
specially abundant and troublesome in the Atlantic region are 
conspicuously absent on the Pacific side. Foremost among 
the former class are the two “ Mustards,” Brasica Rapaand B. 
nigra, respectively known as White Mustard (or Wild Turnip) 
and Black Mustard; and next to these the common Radish 
(Raphanus sativus, not R. Raphanistrum of the European 
fields). The first-named is most abundant on the borders of 
the Bay of San Francisco, and occupies not only abandoned 
fields, but disputes the ground with the cereals to such an ex- 
tent that it is often difficult to believe that it has not been 
planted on purpose; and were rapeseed oil as much sought 
after as of yore California could doubtless lead the world in 
growing the plant which yields it. The Black Mustard is of 
more extended prevalence, and both in the coast region and in 
the great valley takes possession of neglected fields to the ex- 
clusion of everything else, growing so tall in rich soils as to 
hide horse and rider, and forming impenetrable thickets that, 
like the Thistle of the Pampas, serve as a place of refuge for 
wild animals. In the Santa Barbara region such Mustard 
patches are often cut for their seed, which is extremely pun- 
gent; but the crop often fails in consequence of the over- 
whelming attacks of an aphide upon the peduncles and 
forming pods. Apart from this latter drawback, California 
could probably also defy competition in Mustard-culture. 

The Radish is not quite so overwhelming in its attacks upon 
cultivated ground ; but large patches of its rose-colored flowers 
often contrast very prettily with the prevailing yellow of the 
two Brassicas; and the extirpation of its roots, equally tena- 
cious in texture and life, and enduring several years, is no 
small problem in badly infested fields. Its habit would seem 
to indicate its derivation from some one of the long varieties 
of the cultivated plant. 

Of cruciferous weeds the Hedge Mustard (Arysimum offici- 
male) is somewhat troublesome at times, and the Shepherd’s 
Purse is well acclimated, but hardly obnoxious. Of native 
crucifers the only one that maintains its place among culti- 
vated crops with some tenacity is the 7ropidocarpum gracile, 
which finds improved conditions of existence in the irrigated 
districts of the upper San Joaquin Valley. Of other cultivated 
plants that maintain themselves by road-sides and elsewhere 
in the open country in suitable ground the Celery, Carrot and 
Fennel are conspicuous. The tall and dense bushes formed 
by the last-named plant, even on well-trodden road-sides, recall 
the mention of Fennel-thickets, dreaded as the lurking-places 
of wild beasts, by travelers in the coast region of Asia Minor. 
The Fullers Teasel, likewise, has escaped from cultivation, 
and forms a serious pest in some places. 

Of weeds conspicuous on the Atlantic side and almost un- 
known as such in California, the entire series of Polygonums 
is perhaps the most striking example, excepting only P. avicu- 
lare, which is probably more troublesome here than anywhere 


else, the rainless summers being nowise against its full enjoy- - 


ment of life, and, in the prevailing absence of summer culti- 
vation, enabling it to develop into gigantic wheel-shaped 
specimens, as much superior in size to their eastern brethren 
as are the proverbial California pumpkins. It is, however, a 
more or less acceptable pasture-plant for cattle during the 
dry season. By ditches and in meadows a few scattering 
plants of Polygonum lapathifolium, P. Pennsylvanicum and a 
few others are occasionally seen; but they do not maintain 
themselves and do not spread into the cultivated fields. 

Of their near relatives, the Docks, however, there are several 
that count among the more troublesome invaders. While 
Rumex sanguineus and Ll. obtusifolius are hardly more often 
seen than are the Polygonums, three others—ZA. crispus, R. 
pulcher and R. Acetosella—are common and extremely tena- 
cious of life, sprouting up from their roots, cut by the last cul- 
tivation in May, at any time during the dry season, and seeding 
quickly and abundantly. 

Of Amaranths it may in general be said that they flourish 
in the fields of California as well, or even better, than on the 
Atlantic side, although somewhat changed in habit. A. retro- 
flexus, as troublesome in California vineyards as among the 


Corn and Potatoes of the prairie states, forms here mostly a 


flat, wheel-shaped mass, from which the ground-squirrel, 
stooping down, gathers its winter hoard. A. a/bus maintains 
very nearly its eastern aspect. : 

Of Chenopodiums, C. album and C. Bonus- Henricus 
are almost, if not quite, as familiar as in the east and in 
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- Europe; C. vulvaria likewise is found, but less generally 
diffused. 

Portulaca oleracea, so common and troublesome in eastern 
and European gardens and fields, has appeared in a few local- 
ities, but, although doing well, has made no headway as a 
troublesome weed. The altered aspect of its fleshy leaves, 
which become much reduced in size, and almost terete, under 
conditions of extreme drouth, so that the thick red stems re- 
semble a group of stout, radially disposed worms, suggests a 
marked adaptation to environments. 

The native Claytonia perfoliata, although somewhat persis- 
tent among the grass in moister ground in spring, hardly 
maintains itself against regular cultivation, but its pretty 
relative, the Calandrinia Menziesiz, does not give up so readily, 
and may be seen covering the ground in orchards and vine- 
yards in the coast region, forming a beautiful carpet of purple 
that attracts attention from afar. Its vegetative duration is 
too short, and its rootsystem too light, to render it troublesome, 
but the multitude of its shining black seeds render it diffi- 
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New or Little-known Plants. 


Arbutus Arizonica. 


HE Arizona Arbutus has long been a puzzle to the 
botanists, not many in number, who have seen it 
growing. Dried specimens, as they appear in herbaria, 
do not afford characters, except in their narrow leaves, by 
which to distinguish them readily. Indeed, except in the 
form of their leaves, several of the American species, in 
all of which the flowers and fruit are very similar, are not 
easy to separate in herbaria. The resemblance between 
the three species which are found in the territory of the 
United States is so great that Professor Gray at one time 
considered the Texas tree a mere form of the Pacific coast 
A. Menziesw, from which he did not distinguish our Arizona 
Plenteat all (Syn. FI. N. A.,” ii., i827). Afterward he 
considered the Texas tree to be a variety of the Mexican 
A. Xalapensis, which he called var. Zexana, and the Arizona 
tree another form, calling it var. Avzzomica (‘‘Syn. FI. 
Rev sed2n i. Suppl.,.390). Themlexas tree, which I 
have seen growing in several places in western Texas, in- 
cluding Buckley’s original station, does not, however, 
appear distinct in any way from A. Xa/apensis, as I under- 
stand that species after having seen it growing on the 
mountains near Monterey in Mexico, and in the series of 
specimens preserved in the herbarium of the Royal Gar- 
dens at Kew. As I know it, it is a low, wide-branching 
tree, with a stout trunk separating near the ground into a 
number of large, upright-growing stems. Near the ground 
only the trunk is covered with thick dark brown or nearly 
black deeply-furrowed bark, the surface of the ridges 
separating gradually into thin scales. The remainder of 
the trunk and the branches are covered with the thin, 
smooth, bright red bark peculiar to all the plants of the 
genus. The leaves are oval or ovate or rarely lanceolate- 
oblong, two or three inches long, rather thick and coriace- 
ous, dark green above and sometimes pale on the lower 
surface. The ovary is pubescent. 

The Arizona tree differs from the other species of the 
genus, as I know them, in the mature bark which covers 
the trunk and the lower parts of the principal branches, and 
which is as white as that of our White Oak and deeply fur- 
towed, the ridges being broken by cross-fissures into thick 
square plates. The leaves are paler and much narrower 
than those of the Texas tree, although much reliance can- 
not be placed on the shape of the leaves of Arbutus, as 
they vary strikingly on the same plant, and even on the 
same branch. The character of the bark, which was the 
same on all the trees seen by Dr. Engelmann and myself 
on the Santa Rita Mountains, and the habit of the tree, 
which is that of a small Oak, appear sufficient, however, to 
distinguish this species which, if my views upon it are cor- 
rect, will have to be called Arbutus Arizonica. It is 
apparently confined to the mountain ranges of southern 
Arizona ; at least, Mr. Pringle has found nothing like it in 
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northern Mexico, although he has been on the lookout 
there now for several years for all forms of Arbutus. 

Arbutus Arizonica (see Fig. 54) is a tree forty or fifty feet 
in height, with a tall trunk eighteen inches to two feet in 
diameter, covered with white bark, stout spreading 
branches forming a rather compact round head, and 
stout tortuous red branchlets. The leaves are pale, lanceo- 
late, or rarely oblong, two to three inches long and a third 
to nearly an inch broad, with entire or minutely denticu- 
late margins, and are rounded or gradually contracted at the 
base into slender-grooved petioles sometimes an inch long. 
These, like the young shoots, are slightly puberulous when 
they first appear. The inflorescence is two and a half to 
three inches long, tomentose, with conspicuous scarious 
bracts. The flowers are rather smaller than those of A. 
Xalapensis, but otherwise not distinguishable from those of 
that species, except in their pubescent ovary. The fruit 
ripens in October, and is a quarter of an inch broad. 

Arbutus Arizonica is found on dry gravelly benches and 
ridges between six thousand and eight thousand feet over 
the level of the sea, growing with Quercus grisea, Q. Lmoryt, 
Q. chrysotepis and Pinus ponderosa, just above the region 
of Pinus Chihuahuana and below that occupied by Pznus 
Arizonica. It appears to have been first noticed by the late 
Dr. Thurber at the time of the Mexican Boundary Survey. 
Much later it was collected by Rothrock, Lemmon, Sar- 
gent and Engelmann, who first called attention to the 
character of the bark, Pringle, and Mayr. It grows in a 
region which is almost unsurpassed on this continent in 
the variety and interest of the trees which compose its 
forests—a region which will well repay more detailed study 
at the hands of botanists than it has yet received. 

Ch iS. oS: 
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Stray Notes from the Arnold Arboretum.—III. 


OMETHING was said in the last issue of these notes of the 
horticultural value of the two arborescent Cornels of 
eastern America, and now there is something to say in the 
same connection of some of the shrubby species, among 
which are to be found at least three or four excellent garden- 
plants, and possibly more, but nothing is known yet of the be- 
havior of the California species in cultivation. 

By far the most beautitul of our shrubby Cornels is Cornus 
circinata. This is a plant of northern woods, in which it 
grows in rich and in sandysoil or on rocky banks and hill-sides 
from Nova Scotia to Dakota, and through the hilly and higher 
parts of the northern states and along the mountains to Vir- 
ginia. It is not a large plant, and produces rather rigid 
erect stems rarely reaching the height of ten feet and 
covered with smooth dotted bark, which is at first pale 
green and later becomes light brown or purple. The leaves 
are perhaps the most beautiful thing about this plant; they 
are large for the leaves of a Cornel—four or five inches long 
and three inches or more broad—elliptical and long-pointed. 
The color of the upper surface is yellow-green, while below 
they are bluish white or steel colored and covered with short 
soft hairs. The coloring of the leaves of few shrubs is more 
striking and beautiful. The flowers appear rather early among 
those of the Cornels and at the very beginning of June; they 
are produced in rather small, flat cymes, like the flowers of 
most of our species, and are small and yellowish white. The 
fruit is more beautiful than the flowers. It is spherical, as 
large as a pea, bright blue, and very conspicuous for the size 
of the clusters. It ripens early in the summer. This has 
always been a favorite plant in the Arboretum, and has been 
used in considerable numbers through the shrubberies and 
along the drives. A few years ago it was only the botanists 
who knew or cared anything about our Cornels and many 
other native shrubs, but now landscape-gardeners and nur- 
serymen are beginning to find out their value, and Cornels 
and Viburnums appear in this vicinity not only in public gar- 
dens and parks but in small villa gardens as well—a hopeful 
thing, perhaps, as indicating that garden fashions in this coun- 
try are working out of the old ruts and that the popular knowl- 
edge and appreciation of plants is broadening. 

Ten years ago, in this neighborhood at least, the list of 
shrubs one found in the majority of villa gardens, was a very 
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short one indeed, all the horticultural efforts of such establish- 
ments being devoted to securing during a couple of months 
in summer a glaring display of tender bedding plants. Now 
many of these gardens contain large collections of shrubs 
often tastefully grouped and arranged, while the use of hardy 
perennials has also increased. It is interesting to trace the 
influence of the Arboretum in this increase in the popular 
knowledge of hardy plants and to find that some of the most 
popular shrubs in the gardens of the northern states were first 
raised and cultivated in this country by Mr. Dawson a very 
few years ago. 
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surface ; they are yellow-green above and pale on the lower 
surface. The flowers make their appearance late in May ot 
in the early days of June, and are produced in rather small, 
flatand few-flowered clusters. The fruit, which grows rapidly, 
ripens in July, and is white or lead color, but not very showy 
or handsome, as the color is dull, and only a few fruits ripen 
in the clusters. The color of the branches in winter is the 
most ornamental thing about this shrub. They are bright red 
purple, especially the portion produced during the previous 
summer, and make this plant a conspicuous and interesting 
object. Atthe season of the year it is stripped of its foliage, and 


Fig. 54—Arbutus Arizonica—See page 317. 


But the remembrance that the Cornels, like so many other 
native shrubs, were first cultivated in the Arboretum on a 
large scale has carried us too far away from the consideration 
of the individual value of the species. Another of the early- 
flowering Cornels is the so-called Red Osier Dogwood, Cornus 
stolonifera, so named on account of its habit of spreading and 
multiplying freely by prostrate or subterraneous shoots. By 
these, it the plant happens to find itself in the deep, rich, wet 
soil it delights in, it soon forms great broad clusters of grace- 
ful branches, six or eight feet tall. The leaves are lanceolate 
or ovate, and vary considerably in size and shape on different 
plants, and in the amount of pubescence which clothes their 
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interest and variety in the composition of 
shrubberies is often lacking, a plant of this Cornel lights 
up a whole shrubbery, and makes, when seen against 
a background of snow, a bright spot upon which the 
eye delights to rest. No other plant is so well suited to 
produce this sort of effect, with the exception of an Old World 
Cornel, closely related to C. stolonifera, which shall be men- 
tioned a little later, when we come to speak of the foreign 
C. stolonifera is a northern plant, and loves a cold 
climate and moist soil. It grows in the east, from New Bruns- 
wick as far south as the Potomac, and extends along the 
shores of the Great Lakes far into British America and 
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ranges southward, on high mountains, to Arizona}and New 
Mexico. 

The panicled Cornel is another species which has been 
planted in the Arboretum: in large numbers and with good 
effect. This, in most works on botany, appears as C. panicu- 
lata, but Humphrey Marshall's name, candidissima, is older, 
and has been adopted by Professor Coulter in his recent 
monograph of our Cornels, and it is by this name that the 
panicled Cornel should be known. It is agood name, as 
botanical names go, for the flowers, although they are cer- 
tainly not pure white, are whiter than those of the most of the 
species. The clusters are loose and convex and often pani- 
cled, and are produced in the greatest profusion along the 
branches, making this the most beautiful of our shrubbery 
Cornels at the time when it is in flower. The flowers open 
here about the middle of June, and, late in the summer, are 
followed by rather showy clusters of white fruit. C. candidis- 
sima is sometimes almost tree-like in habit and in the height 
to which it grows. The branches are erect, slender, very 
numerous, and sometimes nearly twenty feet tall, and are 
covered with smooth, gray bark and abundantly supplied with 
narrow, not very large, pointed pale leaves, sometimes green 
on the two surfaces and sometimes pale below. This plant 
grows on the banks of streams and in moist situations, where 
it often forms extensive thickets ; it is one of the most com- 
mon and widely distributed of all our Cornels, being found 
from Nova Scotia and Florida to Minnesota and Texas. It 
abounds in the south, where it replaces C. stolonifera, and, in 
some parts of the country, is one of the most common and 
conspicuous roadside plants where roads cross streams or low 
wet places. It will thrive, however, in any good garden-soil, 
and adapts itself to new conditions to which plants in the gar- 
dens often have to submit. 

The Silky Cornell (C. sericea) is the last of our species which 
has been grown in the Arboretum in large numbers. This is 
a variable plant in general appearance and in the size and 
coloring of its leaves, and it is not at all improbable that two 
or more distinct species can be made out from what has been 
usually considered C. sericea. This plant has the merit of 
flowering at the very end of June and in the early days of July, 
that is when most shrubs have passed their time of blooming, 
and the best effects in the shrubberies at the Arboretum at 
this time are produced by the great masses of this Cornell, 
which have been used along the drive-ways. The flower- 
clusters are not large, and the flowers are yellow rather than 
white ; they are produced, however, in the greatest profusion, 
while the habit of the plant is excellent with its long graceful 
branches, which, when it is given sufficient room in which to 
grow, spread out over the ground and form great masses of 
foliage fifteen feet or more across. The foliage is almost 
orange-colored in some forms and pale in others, and the 
leaves, like the slender, graceful purple branchlets, are coy- 
ered with soft silky hairs. C. sericea likes moist soil, and 
shows its greatest beauty when planted in such a position that 
it can hang its long graceful branches over a brook or deco- 
rate the margins of a pool. It flourishes, too, if it happens to 
be planted in dry soil, although, unless the conditions favorit, 
it will not show its greatest beauty. 

C. asperifolia, another native species peculiar to the central 
and southern parts of the country, is grown in the Arboretum, 
but not in large numbers, and enough is not known about this 
plant in cultivation to make it desirable to say much about it 
as a garden-plant. It is a tall, erect-growing and rather dis- 
tinct-looking shrub, with reddish brown branchlets, narrow 
leaves, small flowers and showy white fruit produced in red- 
stemmed clusters. It is a hardy plant, but not distinct enough 
to be very valuabte probably in the garden, except as a curi- 
osity, or worth planting on a large scale if the other and better- 
known species can be obtained. 

These notes have reached the limit the editor has set for 
their length, and the consideration of some exotic Cornels 


must be postponed for another issue of the series. 
Arnold Arboretum. ENO 


Notes from the Harvard Botanic Garden. 


ANEMONE SYLVESTRIS.—The ‘‘ Wood Anemone,” or ‘‘Snow- 
‘drop Windflower” (the latter name given on account of the 
-drooping habit of the flower-buds and flowers), is one of the 
most useful and beautiful of the spring-flowering Anemones. 
It is a native of continental Europe, and has long been culti- 
vated in British gardens. The shining green, ternate leaves 
are borne on slender petioles, which proceed from the root 
and are from five to seven inches in length. . The divisions of 
the leaves are cleft and serrate. The pure white flowers, one 
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and a half inches across, with broadly elliptical petals slightly 
incurved, and a cushion of greenish white pistils encircled 
by a showy band of bright yellow stamens, are borne singly at 
the top of a slender, but erect, stem, which often exceeds a 
foot in height. The leaves of the involucre are borne on stout 
stems from one to two inches in length, and, although smaller, 
they bear a strong resemblance to the root-leaves. The plant 
blooms very freely in May and June, and the flowers are ef- 
fective, and, for Anemones, last well when cut. It is an 
excellent plant for the herbaceous border, but is seen to the 
greatest advantage when planted in clumps on the outskirts 
of shrubberies or naturalized in irregular patches in shady 
groves or ‘‘wilderness gardens.” It will grow in any ordinary 
soil, but does best in rich loam. The roots are easily divided 
in autumn, and the plant can be propagated in this way. 
Seeds ripen freely in this climate, and they are ready for 
gathering about the latter part of June or early in July, and 
may be sown immediately with advantage. 


CLEMATIS RECTA.—Among hardy plants, this herbaceous 
species ranks with the best for garden decoration. It is native 
in various districts of south Europe, and was first introduced 
to English gardens from Austria in 1597. A variety peculiar 
to Spain, C. recta, var. Hispanica, differs but little from the 
type, and was introduced in 1800. The species is a plant 
from four to five feet high, forming a compact mass of 
growth, the stems terminating with a large, much-branched 
cluster of small creamy-white flowers, fragrant and packed 
together in close order. Large, established plants are very 
effective at the back of an herbaceous border among such 
things as the Oriental Poppy, Thermopsis Caroliniana, Bap- 
tista tinctoria, the tall-growing Delphiniums and Achillea fili- 
pendula, var. filicifolia, throughout the month of June. C. 
recta seems to thrive better and flower more freely in a soil 
of medium fertility. It will live in partially shaded situations, 
but the most luxuriant plants are found in full sunshine. Old 
plants should not be disturbed so long as they remain ina 
healthy condition ; and while propagation may be effected by 
dividing them, it will be found more satisfactory, if a trifle 
slower, to increase the stock by seed, which is borne abun- 
dantly. 

CORYDALIS NOBILIS.—This is a charming plant for shady 
positions in the rock-garden and mixed border. The erect, 
angular stems grow to a height of twelve or eighteen inches, 
and are furnished with glaucous, bipinnate leaves, which have 
a very elegant appearance. The flowers are clustered in a 
dense terminal raceme, and an acute green bract appears at 
the base of each pedicel. The two outer petals gape, and are 
of a showy yellow color at the tip, while the other two are 
smaller, tipped deep brown, and united so as to form a cover- 
ing for the reproductive organs. The petals terminate at the 
base with a hollow spur of greenish white. It is to this spur 
that the generic name refers. The plant is a member of the 
Fumitory family, and Corydalis is derived from the Greek 
name for the lark. The spur of the flower, it was imagined, 
bore some resemblance to that of the lark. This plant flowers 
profusely in May, and it delights in a free rich loam. When 
planting in the rock-garden avoid dry positions; they are 
dangerous, and not infrequently the cause of death. C. nodzlis 
is a native of Siberia, and was introduced by a Mr. John 
Grefer in 1783. Propagated chiefly by division, but it may 
also be readily increased from seeds when they are obtain- 
able. 

HEUCHERA SANGUINEA.—A little tuft of this ‘Alum Root,” 
which was risked to all the rigors of the late winter, is now in 
full bloom. This fact, taken with the notes of other cultiva- 
tors in various parts of the north-east, proves that this excel- 
lent plant is, beyond all doubt, hardy as far north as Boston at 
least. Few plants of recent introduction have attracted such 
wide-spread attention, and the number of those as well worthy 
of cultivation is still smaller. It was introduced from Mexico 
about ten years ago, and the exertions of propagators were 
rewarded by rapid distribution in Europe. The demand for 
the plant is still strong across the ocean, and it now finds a 
ready sale in this country. The uncertainty as to its hardiness 
was the principal cause of the neglect which it has hitherto 
suffered from American growers of hardy plants, but it is 
likely to receive ample attention in future. The plant forms 
a close mass of pale green lobed leaves, the entire cluster of 
foliage being about eight or nine inches high. The erect, loose 
panicles of bright salmon-red flowers attain a height of from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches, and are produced in large 
quantity. When in bloom, in established masses, the plant is 
a never-failing source of gratification. There are, at the pres- 
ent time, many more striking hardy plants in bloom, but cer- 
tainly none more pleasing. This Heuchera thrives best in a 
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light and moderately rich soil. The best situation is one 
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where the roots will be moderately dry in winter, and which 
affords moisture and partial shade in summer. Propagate 
by dividing the plants early in the season before growth 
commences. 

RANUNCULUS ACONITIFOLIUS.—This is a native of Europe, 
and was introduced in 1596. It is a hardy herbaceous peren- 
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it was not known to be wild anywhere in his time. At all 
events, it has long been a favorite among hardy border plants, 
and is invariably met with in those rare old-tashioned gardens 
kept by really old-fashioned people in parts of England and 
Ireland, They would hardly know it by such a name as &. 
aconttifolius, however, being satisfied with such simple 
names as “ Bachelors’ Buttons” and ‘‘Fair Maids of France.” 


Fig. 55—A View in Bronx Park, New York.—See page 314. 


nial, from twelve to eighteen inches high, and of profuse 
branching habit. The flowers are small, white and single, 
but they appear in great abundance. It is seldom found in 


gardens, but the variety knownas &. aconttifolius fiore pleno is’ 


a popular plant. This was introduced about the same time as 
the species, according to Loudon, but Gerard informs us that 


Masses, abouta yard across, intermixed with similar masses of 
other plants, are more effective than those of larger dimen- 
sions. Occasional clumps on the verge of a shrubbery havea 
pleasing effect, and the flowers are among the best that can{be 
used for cutting. a 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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Carnivorous Plants. 


CEPHALOTUS FOLLICULARIS.—This new Holland Pitcher-plant, 
though by no means new, is infrequently seen, It is perhaps 
the oddest member of the Saxifrage family, because it pro- 
duces leaves of two very different forms on the same plant, 
some being simply elliptical and flat, while the others consist 
of tiny pitchers very similar in shape to those borne by some 
of the Nepenthes. The pitcher-leaves are usually from one to 
two inches in length and are produced on short stout stems, the 
color, which varies widely in different plants, being green, 
much marked and shaded with brownish red or chocolate. 
The total height of the leaves is seldom more than three inches, 
although the flower-spike, if permitted to develop, is a 
few inches higher. The flowers, however, possess compara- 
tively little beauty, and their development is not recom- 
mended, because they weaken the growth of the plant, and 
the pitchers, its chief beauty, are therefore apt to be smaller. 

Cephalotus follicularis is the only species of the genus, and 
is a cool-house plant which delights in moderate shade and 
abundant moisture. It grows well in a soil of rough peat, sand 
and living sphagnum, and the pitchers nestle in the moss. A 
moist atmosphere is so congenial to it that it will thrive under 
a bell-glass. The propagation of Cephalotus is effected by divi- 
sion of the crowns, by seeds, and also by means of root-cuttings, 
the latter being probably the most satisfactory method, pro- 
viding proper care be taken of the cuttings. This plant was 
introduced from Australia some seventy years ago. 


DION#ZA MUSCIPULA.—As a companion plant to the Cepha- 
lotus, the Venus Fly-trap, or Dionzea, is very interesting, and 
the two plants will give an opportunity, in a small space, for 
the study of so-called carnivorous plants, and both are charm- 
ing little plants, without taking into consideration their diges- 
tive possibilities. The Dionzea will flourish under the treat- 
ment recommended for the Cephalotus, and, like the latter, it 
is benefited by the removal of the flower-stems before they 
are fully developed. Dionzea is also a monotypic genus, and 
is found in swampy ground in a few localities near the Atlantic 
coast, in North and South Carolina. 

Further interest may be added to the collection by the addi- 
tion of some of the Sundews (Droseras), to which Dionza is 
allied. Among the native species D. rotundifolia and D. filt- 
formis are the prettiest, while, among the many species of 
foreign origin, D. dimata and D. spathulata are notably good, 
and deserving of cultivation. 

All of these plants may be grown in quite small pots—a good 
plan being to plunge several pots in a pan of moss or sand, 
by which means it is easier to keep them moist during hot 


weather. ; 
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Garden Edgings.—Four days before Mr. Gerard’s article on 
this subject appeared in GARDEN AND FOREST (page 298), the 
Gardeners (London) Magazine contained the following note: 
“ Many kinds of edgings may be put down in gardens to divide 
beds or margin walks, although the man who only uses tiles 
and brickbats thinks that plants should not come into consid- 
eration. The perpetual use of Box, clipped into painful regu- 
larity, is almost as tiresomeas glazed tiles ; but I allow of none 
of these in my own case. One long walk is edged with Gen- 
tianella, which has formed a perfect mat-like growth, enriched 
with the profound blue flowers ; another formed of Saxifrage, 
and the others of Stonecrop, Arabis, or lovely herbs of dwarf 
growth. One of the principal walks is margined with soft 
stones, having Stonecrop, Saxifrage, etc., planted between de- 
lighttul rock things that soon cover the stone with a velvety 
carpet, studded in spring by flowers. The Armeria deserves 
a special note. It is one of the best edging plants that may be 
used, growing luxuriantly, and presenting at this season a sur- 
face of rosy flowers, rising up with great regularity. The 
Thrift, or Armeria, remains green throughout the year, but 
needs attention about once in two years, when the whole 
should be lifted, the tufts divided, and replanted in light loamy 
soil, well mixed with silver sand. Visitors here think the edg- 
ings of Thrift worth a journey to see, and I send this note in 
the hope that those who have not tried it, or the other kinds of 
edging mentioned, will do so.” 


Spirzea gigantea, Said to be a variety of Spirea Kamtschatica, 
is a plant of noble port, with very large palmate leaves on 
stout erect stems. The flowers, which are produced freely in 
large racemes, are attractive and, on first opening, of a 
creamy tint, changing to a pure white. In rich, deep, wet 
soil it is said to grow seven or eight feet high, but on the 
border of my tank, in somewhat heavy soil, it flowered about 
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the middle of June when five feet high. It promises to bea 
good plant to establish on the margin of water where a bold 
effect is desired, since it is distinct and larger in all its parts 
than our common Meadowsweet. Like most of the her- 
baceous Spireas it soon turns rusty after flowering, so that it 
is not a desirable plant for a small garden or prominent loca- 


tion. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. NV. Gerard. 


Correspondence. 


The Naturalization of Exotic Forest-trees in Prussia. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Ten years have now passed since the Prussian Govern- 
ment undertook the cultivation, on a large scale, of a consider- 
able number of exotic forest-trees, principally American, witha 
few also from Japan. This period, although a short one in com- 
parison with the life of individual trees, seems to have satisfied 
the authorities, in a certain degree atleast, as to the feasibility of 
the undertaking. There is nothing novel in this experiment, 
because similar ones were made here during the last century ; 
but in our age more persistency and method are used in 
carrying out such trials. Americans who take a friendly 
interest in their vegetable compatriots in a foreign country 
will be glad to hear, perhaps, of some of the results which 
have been obtained with them in this country. It is safe to 
Say in general terms that this new departure in German sylvi- 
culture has been successful. The success is due principally 
to Mr. Lucius de Ballhausen, late Minister of the Interior, 
seconded by Forest-master Danckelman, of the Academy of 
Neustadt Eberswalde. 

The list of species tried at first was large, but has now been 
greatly reduced, and only includes those trees which seem to 
be the most promising, the forest-administration being deter- 
mined to confine itself to testing thoroughly only the most 
valuable trees which up to the present time have proved 
themselves best suited to flourish in the climate of northern 
Germany ; and in the future these species only will be culti- 
vated on a large scale. The purpose of this note is to give 
some information with regard to these trees gathered from 
recent publications of the Forest Academy, the mostimportant 
of these being a pamphlet from the pen of Professor A. 
Schwappach, entitled, ‘‘ Denkschrift betreffend die Ergebnisse 
der in den Jahren 1881-90 in den Preussischen Staatsforsten 
ausgeftihrten Anbauversuche mit fremdlandischen Holzarten..”’ 

The department, between 1881 and 1890, distributed an 
immense quantity of the seeds of trees furnished almost 
entirely by our distinguished countryman, Mr. John Booth, 
formerly proprietor of the celebrated nurseries at Flottbeck. 
The appropriation for the purchase of seeds being now ex- 
hausted, efforts will be confined for the present to a study of 
the growing plantations. These are considerable, and occupy 
in the forests of the state alone a surface of ten or twelve 
hundred acres. Experiments have been made with twenty- 
two American and six Japanese species, as well as with Pinus 
Laricio of Corsica and Nordmann’s Fir of the Caucasus. The 
experiments will be continued on a large scale in future with 
the following selected species only: Pseudotsuga taxifolia, 
Picea Sitchensis, Chamacyparis Lawsoniana, Thuya gigantea, 
Quercus rubra, Fuglans nigra, Hicoria ovata, Hicoria minima, 

A second class, composed of trees which promise only a 
partial success, is reserved tor less extended trials. It is com- 
posed of the following : Pius rigida, Funiperus Virginiana, 
Abies Nordmanniana, Pinus Laricio, Acer barbatum, Betula 
lenta, Hicoria alba, Hicoria porcina. The following trees have 
been rejected entirely: Pimus Feffreyi and P. ponderosa, Acer 
saccharinum (dasycarpum), A. macrophyllum, Hicoria sulcata, 
Fraxinus pubescens. In place of the last it is now proposed to 
try Fraxinus Americana. 

Of all the new introductions which, as you have noticed, con- 
sist principally of conifers, the Douglas Spruce appears 
destined to occupy the first place. Nothing but praise is heard 
for it. The seed of none of the other exotic trees has been 
distributed so generally and so profusely in all parts of the 
country, from thenorth to the south, and none of the others has 
given such brilliant results. Immense quantities of the seed 
of this tree are now planted in all parts of Germany, and the 
supply is not commensurate with the demand. This splendid 
tree, therefore, has the best chance, if not of replacing our in- 
digenous conifers, at least of placing itself on a par with them 
in the composition of our forests. Its success seems to be 
assured in all parts of the kingdom, even in the provinces of 
the north-east, where the cold is extreme. Not particular as 
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to soil, it thrives everywhere except in low peaty swamps and 
on the moving sands of our maritime provinces. The Douglas 
Firis one of the best presents which have been made by the 
New World to Europe. The publication to which I have re- 
ferred devotes itself especially to discussing the differences 
between the so-called Red and Yeliow Firs, races which seem 
to mingle in this country in the general success of the species. 

The Douglas Fir has for a close second the Sitka Spruce, 
which is also very promising, although it grows less rapidly 
than the Fir; and we expect to see this tree of the Pacific coast 
occupying some day or other immense tracts of the German 
forests, especially in those peaty soils where the Douglas Fir 
refuses to flourish. 

Lawson's Cypress, that ornament of gardens, is valued for 
the solidity of its wood and for the ease with which it adapts 
itself to soils of the most variable character. What I think will 
Surprise you is the hardiness of Thuya gigantea in the extreme 
north, even to the very confines of that eastern Prussia which 
at Berlin has come to be considered the vestibule of Siberia. 
It is needless to say that, as it flourishes in that inhospitable 
region, the parks and gardens of Brandebourg, in a more tem- 
perate climate, are now enriched with the tall stems of this 
superb plant, which passes uninjured our most severe winters. 
Even this last one of abnormal severity and length has not 
affected it in the least. 

Pinus Feffreyi and P. ponderosa have been struck out from 
the list of trees available for planting in the neighborhood of 
Berlin, although there is still some hope that Pinus rigida may 
succeed here, this being the species which was believed to fur- 
nish the pitch pine of commerce, which is, however, probably 
produced by Pinus mitis or by P. palustris. That this com- 
munication may not be too long, I must not speak in detail of 
all the species which have been tried. The Black Walnut and 
the Hickories rarely find here soil suited to their needs, while 
the Red Oak succeeds admirably. This last, however, has 
been naturalized here for a long time, its introduction dating 
from 1740. Up to the present time, however, it has been 
grown as an ornament of gardens, and not as an inhabitant 
of forests. 

I cannot leave this subject without expressing my thanks to 
Mr. Schwappach for his admirable essay upon the results of 
these forest-experiments. I shall take an early occasion to 
speak of the results of the experiments with Japanese trees in 
Prussian forest-planting. C Bolle 


Berlin. 
Irish Daffodils versus Dutch in the New Country. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I was pleased to see what is said about the successful 
cultivation of Daffodils in GARDEN AND ForES?’. I should add, 
as a European and one who grows bulbs by the thousand, 
do not depend for bloom on rich, over-fed bulbs that look 
plump and heavy. Rather select smaller bulbs that are prop- 
erly ripened, with flower-buds well setin them. Where there 
is a lot of green unripe wood on a plant, it means a lack of 
flowers. Where there is a lot of dense foliage on a Daffodil- 
bulb produced by over-feeding, the same rule holds good. 
The overfed bulb never gets properly ripened. It keeps grow- 
ing, making leaves instead of bloom, and when it settles down 
to rest is too often dug from necessity in a thoroughly green 
state. This applies to Daffodils such as Trumpet Major, 
Trumpet Maximus, Spurius ; with Bicolor Horsfieldi, Emperor, 
Empress, Sir Watkin, etc., that produce large broad leaves, 
the larger the bulbs and bettet fed they are the better. But 
with all the Spurius class, Princess, Trumpet Major, Von 
Sion, etc., the hard, dry, well-matured bulbs, grown without 
stimulants of any sort, are best. For experiment I procured 
four bulbs of Princess from Holland, which were beautiful to 
look at. In fact, they were originally Irish bulbs, grown 
three years in Holland. I planted them side by side with small 
bulbs of the same stock grown in Ireland. The result was one 
flower each on the fat Irish bulbs, pampered by a Dutch ex- 
pert for three years, and two and three blooms each on smaller- 
looking stuff kept and grown on in their native soil. Holland 
can grow Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, Anemones and Ranun- 
culus better than any nation in Europe; it never can grow 
ordinary Daffodils with the south of England or Ireland. It 
has not the soil. Sand answers well. But to grow Daffodils 
to perfection you must have the command of good hazel loam 
and ample drainage during the resting period. 

The crop of bloom does not come in Holland until April. In 
the south of Ireland the flowering season is late February and 
March. lf bulbs flower early under good conditions they 
ripen early, can be planted early, and will bloom early. 

Cork, Ireland. Fohn Quill. 
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Recents Publications: 


A Manual of forestry, Volume Il. Formation and Tending 
of Woods, or Practical Sylviculture. By William Schlich. Lon- 
don: Bradbury, Agnew & Co., 1801. 

The first volume of this manual appeared in the autumn of 
1889 and was reviewed at length in these columns by Sir 
Dietrich Brandis, the former head of the Indian Forestry De- 
partment. That volume dealt with the question of the gen- 
eral utility of forests, and, in part, with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of sylviculture. The present volume describes the 
practical application of those principles, with a description of 
various trees, with special reference to their adaptability and 
value for cultivation in Great Britain. Practical sylviculture, 
as Mr. Schlich defines it, is the production of woods or forests 
—that is, all the operations connected with the formation and 
care of woods until the trees which compose them are ripe 
for the axe. The principles which guide the forester in this 
business were explained in the first volume of this manual, 
and all that is left for the author to accomplish in the present 
installment of this important work is to explain the practical 
application. The subject he divides into their following chap- 
ters ; 

Preliminary Works, under which head Dr. Schlich treats of the 
choice of species, the question of fencing, and the preparation 
and reclamation of the soil. In his second chapter he treats 
of the formation of woods either by artificial or natural means. 
The third chapter is devoted to the care of the woods after 
they are planted, while in his fourth chapter the author 
sketches in the form of notes the economic value of various 
forest-trees. 

Mr. Schlich very properly points out that the success of all 
forestry operations depends primarily upon the judicious se- 
lection of the species of tree which is to be grown under a 
given set of conditions ; and this, we may remark, applies not 
only to forests planted primarily for the production of timber, 
but to all plantations for whatever purpose they may be made. 
Mistakes made in the selection of species to be planted can 
be rectified only after a considerable lapse of time. Many 
species, as we know to our cost in this country, where we are 
only just beginning to learn that the Norway Spruce and the 
Scotch and Austrian Pines are worthless here, thrive well for 
a series of years, and only commence to fail after twenty, 
thirty, or evenafteralongerperiod. Theentire success of any 
species in any given locality is dependent on many things besides 
hardiness. A species possesses greater or less value in pro- 
portion as it can be adapted to desired systems of sylviculture, 
as it may possess, in a greater or less degree, power to preserve 
or improve the fertility of soil and capacity to resist damage 
from external causes. Not only must the value of the prod- 
ucts of any species have its proper weight in causing the se- 
lection of trees to be planted on a large scale, but the matter 
of the improvement of the soil through planting is one of vital 
importance which cannot safely be overlooked, as in it lies the 
germ of the whole theory of profitable sylviculture. Unless 
Jand which is covered with trees improves from year to year 
and from century to century by the action of these trees, some 
mistake has been made in their selection, and any system of 
sylviculture which does not improve the condition of the soil 
has not been wisely selected and developed. 

In the chapter on the formation of woods, directions are 
given for sowing, for selecting and testing seeds, for the for- 
mation and management of germinating or seed beds, for 
methods of sowing, whether broadcast or in patches, or in 
trenches or pits. The section which treats of the quality of 
the plants we are glad to reproduce entire, because there is 
no department of planting in which planters in this country 
so often fail as they do in this particular. 

““The success of planting operations,” the author tells us, 
‘‘is governed by the quality of the plants which are used, just 
as the success of direct sowings depends on the quality of the 
seeds. Hence only healthy vigorous plants should be used, 
which are likely to bear well the interruption of growth in- 
volved in the transfer from one locality to another under cir- 
cumstances admitting only of a limited amount of attention 
being paid to each plant. The vigor or growing power of a 
plant is indicated by a normal shape and a healthy appearance. 

“The development of each part must be in due proportion to 
the rest; the plants should be neither tall and thin, nor too 
short and stout; nor should the stem be crooked, especially 
in the case of coniferous plants the root system should be 


- ample, with a fully developed system of rootlets; the crown 


should have a healthy green appearance and possess numer- 
ous well-developed buds. These are the general character- 
istics of good healthy plants.” 


Jury 8, 1891.] 


These sentences may well be read by many persons in this 
country who have charge of planting our public parks, in which 
it often happens that crooked, distorted and half-dead trees 
and worthless shrubs are set. Such plants never produce 
desirable results. The cheapest and best thing to do with 
such plants is to put them on a brush pile. It is certainly a 
waste of money to plant and cultivate them. There is no 
branch of American horticulture which now needs reform so 
much as in the quality of nursery-grown ornamental trees and 
shrubs as usually offered for sale. Nurserymen, of course, 
will continue to sell poorly grown plants as long as purchasers 
can be found for them, and a reform in this direction will not 
come until purchasers know what a good plant is, and what it 
is worth. When this time comes they will be willing to pay 
what it costs to produce a well-grown, well-rooted and well- 
pruned shapely plant. The character of the material which is 
being planted in some of our cities under the direction of park 
commissioners and landscape-gardeners is not a credit to the 
existing knowledge of tree-planting in this country, and we are 
elad of the support of so eminent an author as Dr. Schlich on 
this subject, which is one of very considerable importance, as 
a bad tree, once planted, will, unless it has the good fortune 
to die, continue bad until the end of its life and remain a daily 
proof of bad methods. 

We are glad to quote, too, the sentence that, ‘“‘as a general 
rule, young plants are best because the operation of planting 
is cheaper. The plants survive more easily the interruption 
of growth involved in the change, and they adapt themselves 
more readily to new conditions.” These are sound arguments 
against the prevailing notion that it is better to plant large 
plants than small ones. 

Persons who desire to plant on a large scale will find in this 
work a detailed account of all the methods necessary to follow 
in planting forest-trees in the most economical manner, with 
descriptions of the tools used, and such other information as 
will enable them to carry out sylvicultural operations success- 
fully. They will find, too, a clear account of the systems 
employed in Europe in renewing woods by the natural process, 
with suggestions for the application of these rules in particular 
eases. Weshould be glad to describe these methods more in 
detail, but the want of space compels us to refer the reader 
interested in such subjects to the book itself, which has the 
exceeding merit of being written in plain and simple English, 
and in a style which makes it perfectly easy to understand 
some of the rather complicated operations of which it treats. 

Sylvicultural notes on British forest-trees, which occupies 
the fourth and concluding chapter, is devoted to an account 
of the native trees of Great Britain, with a description of the 
material they produce, their distribution, with notes on the 
climates and soils in which they flourish, together with an 
account of the best systems for cultivating them profitably ; 
and, in convenient form, much useful information upon the 
diseases and other dangers which threaten them. The only 
foreign tree included in the list is the Douglas Fir of western 
North America, a tree of which numerous experimental plan- 
tations have been established in Great Britain and Germany, 
some of them upward of thirty years old. 


The last Bulletin of the Cornell Experiment Station is devoted 
to the winter forcing of Tomatoes, which has become a pros- 
perous business in the vicinity of our large cities. The most 
essential points in cultural practice may be summarized as 
follows: A Tomato-house should be very ight and warm, and 
the roof should be at least five feet above the beds or benches. 
An abundance of sunlight is essential, and the temperature 
should be about sixty to sixty-five degrees at night and seventy 
to eighty degrees during the day, or higher in full sunshine. 
House-Tomatoes demand a rich soil and a liberal supply of 
fertilizers, and they will bear when four to five months old. 
They like brisk bottom heat and may be grown in large boxes 
or upon benches; eighteen-inch square boxes, placed a foot 
apart, and containing four plants to the box, afford one of the 
neatest and best means of growing Tomatoes. Winter Toma- 
toes must be trained. From one to three stems, depending 
upon the distance apart of the plants, are allowed to grow 
from each. These are trained upon perpendicular or ascend- 
ing cords, and they must be pruned as fast as new shoots 
appear. The heaviest clusters should be supported. Water 
may be used more freely early in the growth of the plant than 
later. Wet the soil thoroughly at each watering rather than 
water often. When the fruit begins to set, keep the atmos- 
phere dry, especially during the middle of the day. 

House-Tomatoes in this latitude yield about two pounds to 
the square foot. The amount of the first crop does not appear 
to influence the amount of yield in the second crop from the 
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same plant. Lorillard, Ignotum, Volunteer, Ithaca, Golden 
Queen and Beauty have been found good winter varieties. 
Insect pests are kept in check by fumigating with tobacco, and 
the spotted mite by Hughes’ fir-tree oil. Fungi are controlled 
by ammoniacal carbonate of copper and Bordeaux mixture. 

The most interesting passage in the bulletin is that which 
relates to the necessity of aiding nature in the work of pollina- 
tion. Some account of experiments on this point was given 
in GARDEN AND For»EsST while they were being carried on, but 
the subject is of sufficient importance to be referred to again. 
When the flowers appear, the atmosphere is kept dry during 
the brighter part of the day, when the pollen is discharged 
most profusely, but in the short, dull days of midwinter the 
flowers must be helped, or the fruit will not set. The common 
practice of tapping the plants in the middle of the day witha 
padded stick may be better than nothing at all, although some 
tests of the value of this operation showed indifferent re- 
sults. The most expeditious and satisfactory method which 
has been used is to knock the pollen from the flowers, catch 
it in a spoon or other receptacle, and then dip the stigmas of 
the same or other flowers into it. There is a proper time in 
the life of a flower when the pollen falls out readily if the at- 
mosphere is dry enough. This is when the flower is fully 
expanded and somewhat past its prime. If the flower is then 
tance lightly with a lead-pencil the yellow powder falls out 
reely. 

But there is additional reason for hand pollination. In-door 
Tomatoes are smaller than those grown out-of-doors, and 
midwinter fruits are smaller usually than those produced in 
late spring. There is also a tendency in house-grown Tomatoes 
to be one-sided, and Professor Bailey concluded that, although 
the lack of sunlight had something to do with inferior size, 
this lack of symmetry, and perhaps the smallness, too, were 
due to irregular and insufficient pollination, As an experi- 
ment two fruits upon one cluster were pollinated from the 
same source. In one case very little pollen was used, and it 
was applied to one side of the stigma only, while the other 
flowers received abundant pollen over the whole stigmatic 
surface. A picture of the fruits which resulted shows that the 
freely pollinated fruit was large and symmetrical, while the 
other was small and one-sided. In the large fruit, too, all the 
cells developed and bore seeds, while the smaller one had 
seeds on one side only. This experiment was repeated sey- 
eral times with substantially the same result. From these 
tests it appears that one-sidedness is due to the greater de- 
velopment of seeds upon the large side; that this increased 
development of seeds is due to the fact that the greater part of 
the pollen has been applied on that side ; thatabundant pollen 
placed over the entire surface increases the number of seeds 
and the size of the fruit; and that perhaps the pollen, either 
directly or indirectly, stimulates the growth of the fruit beyond 
the mere influence of the number of seeds. 

Another interesting section relates to the secondcrop. The 
yield from the trained shoots of Tomatoes under glass does 
not exhaust the vitality of the plant, and, therefore, when the 
crop is well advanced, one or two new shoots may be trained 
from near the base to produce asecond crop. If the plant is 
carrying fruit while these shoots are trained, .liquid manure 
should be given once or twice a week, and a fresh muich of 
manure may be added. In the dark days of midwinter there 
is not light enough to make strong shoots, where the planting 
is close, and it is better, therefore, to delay starting them until 
the fruit of the first crop is nearly all grown. But late in Feb- 
ruary or in March the new shoots may be allowed to grow 
three or four feet long before the old ones are cut away. The 
stocky shoots, from six inches to a foot long, give fruits as 
early as weak and slender ones, three or four feet long, and 
they make better plants. The second crop can be made to 
follow the first with an interval of from only four to six weeks, 
although this may be difficult when the planting is close. 
Another method of obtaining the second crop is to bury the 
old plants, after the fruit is off, until only a foot or so of the 
tips projects. The soil which was removed to make a hole 
into which the plant is coiled down is then filled in and the 
tip grows the same as a young plant. By this method the 
yield has not proved quite so heavy as from single shoots, 
although it is abundant and quite as early. The operation is 
laborious, and some of the stiffer plants will crack in handling. 
A third way of obtaining a second crop is by seedling plants 
which are started from seeds two or three months beforehand, 
and transplanted two or three times into pots. At the final 
removing they are taken from four or five inch pots when 
they are eighteen inches or two feet high and ready to be tied 
up. Seedlings will bear about the same time as sprouts of 
equal length to begin with, and the preference, therefore, will 
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be for sprouts, as the previous labor of sowing and handling 
is avoided, and, besides this, the seedlings take up valuable 
room while growing. 


Notes. 


The double Potentillas, which are now profusely blooming 
in all shades of orange and red, are showy plants. The 
flowers last a long time after they are cut as well as on the 
plants. 


Four factories have filed applications in California for boun- 
ties on sugar production from beets. One of these, known as 
the China beet factory, has 4,000 acres planted in beets, and it 
is expected that the sugar yield will be 5,000,000 pounds. 


Mr. Edwin Lonsdale writes to the American Florist of a new 
Rose, a.sport from American Beauty, which differs in color 
from its parent, being a much lighter and more lively pink. 
The flower becomes lighter with age, but does not show a 
tendency to the purple shade so often assumed by an off- 
colored American Beauty. The sport originated with Mr. 
John Burton, of Philadelphia, and he has just planted a house 
with the stock for winter-flowering. 


One of the most beautiful of climbers is the so-called Prairie 
Rose (Rosa sedigera), which is now covered with flowers after 
the general Rose display is over. This plant is much more 
beautiful than the double varieties. It is a free grower, and 
will cover easily a hundred square feet of trellis with its bold, 
healthy foliage, which is as clean and free from fungi and in- 
sects as that of Rosa rugosa. The large rose-colored flowers, 
with conspicuous clusters of yellow stamens, come in 
corymbs and keep opening one after another for several days. 


Monsieur Pasteur long ago expressed the opinion that the 
bouquet and special qualities of certain wines are due to their 
particular ferment. This view is supported by Monsieur 
Jacquemin, who reports some experiments in which he en- 
deavored to impart flavor to barley wine by making it from 
wort leavened with special ferments of wines of delicate 
flavor, and found that the sugar-water, in which the ferment was 
kept, obtained the exact flavor of the various wines used, such 
as Champagne or Burgundy. He also imparted the flavor of 
apples and pears by using their ferment in barley wort. 
The cultivation of particular microbes to furnish any given 
bouquet to fermented liquors is now in order. It may be, in 
the future of wine-making, that the quality of the ferment will be 
considered of more consequence than the quality of the grape. 


Agricultural Science contains an account of some European 
experiments which seem to show that the copper salts so gen- 
erally used against fungal diseases of the Grape and other 
plants may be hurtful to vegetation. Certain cereal Grains and 
Grasses planted in pots were watered with pure water and 
with water containing copper salts in different proportions, 
and the dry matter in the harvested plants decreased regu- 
larly as the copper salts increased. Itwas found that the lime 
and potash in the soil, where copper sulphate was used, formed 
soluble sulphates, which were washed into the subsoil, while 
the copper oxide remained at the surface to poison the roots 
of the plants. The addition of lime to the Bordeaux mixture, 
of course, lessens the danger of such deterioration. If it is 
true, as now stated, that weaker solutions of copper salts than 
those now used are effective as fungicides, the strength should 
be reduced for other reasons than that of economy. 


At the Convention of Nurserymen recently held at Minneapo- 
lis, Mr. J. V. Cotta said that the breeding of a race of Apple-trees 
from seeds gathered from the hardiest known varieties to the 
manner born was possible, but it would require a generation 
before these hardy trees, which yielded late-keeping fruit of 
good quality, could be produced. He had practiced another 
method. Under this system varieties too tender for the north- 
west, when grown by root-grafting or budding, could be pro- 
duced so that they would endure climatic adversities two or 
three hundred miles farther north than their profitable range 
under the old method. This way is to top-graft them, standard- 
high, on perfectly hardy, free-growing, congenial stocks which 
have been previously grown by root-grafting ; or, in other 
words, the plan is to double-work the trees. He has practiced 
this for nine years with entire satisfaction. Of course, double- 
working means double expense, and often more, but with his 
present experience he would no more think of planting an 
orchard of root-grafted or of budded trees of a less hardy 
strain than the Duchess, even in northern Illinois, than he 
would of attempting to grow Figs or Oranges there as a com- 
mercial venture. In the spring of 1883 he found his root- 
grafted trees, with a few exceptions, such as the Duchess and 
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some Crab-apples, almost ruined, while top-grafted and double- 
worked trees of the same sort came out sound to the tip. 


A private letter from our correspondent, Monsieur Charles 
Naudin, written at Antibes, informs us that the beautiful So- 
phora secundificra, a small tree of western Texas and northern 
Mexico, introduced into Europe a few years ago through the 
Arnold Arboretum, has flowered this year for the first time 
(probably in Europe) in the gardens of the Villa Thuret, and 
is now ripening its fruit. Among other recent introductions 
from North America now flourishing in these gardens are 
Tsomeris arborea, introduced in 1881, and now flowering and 
producing fruit abundantly every year; Pinus cembroides, Hi- 
corta myristiciformis, Fuglans Californica, Prosopis julifiora, 
P, pubescens, Bumelia lycioides, introduced in 1880, and now 
flowering and fruiting every year, Dasylirion guadrangulare, 
Lupinus arboreus, Leucena pulverulenta. This last, if it suc- 
ceeds as well as it does on the banks of the lower Rio 
Grande, promises to be one of the best shade and ornamental 
trees that have been planted in southern Europe. Curiously 
enough, as we learn from our correspondent, Olneya Tseota, 
the beautiful leguminous tree from Arizona and Sonora, can- 
not be induced to grow, although the seeds germinate freely 
enough at Antibes; the seedlings soon become sickly and 
perish. The same is true. of Pinckneya pubens, which has 
been tried on several different occasions at Antibes without 
success. Three large plants of Vucca filifera (see GARDEN 
AND FOREST, vol. i., pp. 78 and 79) were flowering at Antibes on 
the 2oth of June, and had produced panicles more than forty 
inches long. This, Monsieur Naudin writes, is certainly one 
of the most important ornamental plants which have been in- 
troduced into Europe during the present century. 


The Formosa camphor of commerce is obtained from 
Laurus Camphora, of which immense forests cover many of 
the lower ranges of hills in the island, extending up the lower 
slopes of the mountains. Many of these forests have not been 
invaded, and the statement that the camphor supplies in the 
southern part of the island are becoming exhausted applies 
only to those districts which are purely Chinese. The supply 
from other parts of the island is said to be practically inex- 
haustible ; and, even in the districts inhabited by the Chinese, 
it is only in certain places that the supply is falling off in con- 
sequence of the reckless manner in which the trees have been 
destroyed, partly for the sake of their timber and for camphor, 
and partly, probably, to clear the ground for cultivation. It 
has been stated that the method of obtaining crude camphor 
in Formosa was by steeping the chopped branches in water 
and then by boiling them until the camphor begins to adhere 
to the stick used in stirring, when the liquor is strained and 
the camphor is allowed to harden. By this method it is not 
necessary to destroy the tree. It may have prevailed formerly, 
although it certainly does not at present, the yield of camphor 
from the branches being too small to repay the cost of extrac- 
tion. A recent British consular report gives some details of 
the method now in general use. A tree is selected by an ex- 
pert, who scrapes into the trunk in different places with an 
instrument resembling a rake, for the purpose of ascertaining 
if it contains sufficient camphor to repay the cost of extraction. 
Trees less than fifty years old do not produce camphor in pay- 
ing quantities, and the yield varies considerably in individual 
trees. Sometimes one side only of a tree contains sufficient 
camphor to make extraction profitable, and, in this case, that 
side alone is attacked. The trunk is scraped as high as the 
workman can conveniently reach, and the scrapings are 
pounded and boiled with water in an iron vessel, over which 
an earthenware jar, made especially for the purpose, is in- 
verted. The camphor condenses on the inner surface of the 
jar, and is removed from time to time. The root of the tree 
and the trunk, for some eight feet up, contain the greatest 
quantity of camphor. If the scrapings obtained from the 
trunk yield well, the chipping is continued until the tree falls. 
The roots are then grubbed up and the camphor from them 
extracted. If the scrapings are not sufficiently productive, the 
tree is abandoned and work is commenced on another. 
No effort is made to extract the camphor from the fallen trunk 
or from the branches. In some cases the trunk, however, is 
sawed into lumber, but this depends on the locality where the 
tree is growing. In many districts, owing to the want of roads, 
the timber would not pay the cost ofits transport. It is impos- 
sible to imagine a more wasteful method, and it is fortunate 
that these camphor forests extend over a large part of the 
islands. Ten of the iron pots in their accompanying jars make 
up what is called a ‘set,’ and are worked by four men. One 
set will produce about sixty-five pounds in ten days, but this 
yield is reached only under the most favorable conditions. 
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The Planting of Home Grounds. 


uF HE union—a happy marriage it should be—be- 

tween the house beautiful and the ground near 
it,” Says a writer in a recent number of Zhe Garden, ‘‘is 
worthy of more thought than it has had in the past, and 
the best ways of effecting that union artistically should in- 
terest men more and more as our cities grow larger and 
our lovely English landscape shrinks back from them.” 
This writer, we may divine from the initials signed to 
the article, is Mr. William Robinson, whose essays and 
books have already had an excellent influence upon con- 
temporary gardening art in England. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find that, in speaking of the ground 
near a country house, he should advocate treating it in a 
manner which will harmoniously unite it with the land- 
scape beyond, thus making a beautiful whole of the near 
and distant surroundings of the house. This ground he 
calls “the garden,” although this term is more generally 
understood as meaning something in the nature of an 
enclosure, where plants are grown without any thought 
for harmony of general effect, or for the proper connection 
between all the spaces which the eye can compass in a 
single view. Taking ‘‘garden” to mean all the grounds 
close to the house—the ‘‘home-grounds,” as is sometimes 


said—he explains that there are situations, as on the hill- ° 


sides of Italy, where the nature of the spot prescribes a 
formal, semi-artificial garden. But, he continues, ‘the 
lawn is the heart of the true English garden, and as essen- 
tial as the terrace is to the gardens on the steep hills” ; 
and, in general, these words are true for America as well. 
There is less need in America than in England to protest 
against formal gardens where such lawns, with appropri- 
ate framings and backgrounds of foliage, should exist. In 
this country we are not very fond of designing ‘‘ geometri- 
cal gardens,” even in those occasional cases where some 


“natural or architectural peculiarity would sanction their 


existence ; and it would be difficult to discover American 
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homes where “on level ground the terrace walls cut off 
the view of the landscape from the house, and, on the 
other hand, the house from the landscape.” Nevertheless, 
there are other errors in garden‘design into which we are 
as apt as the English to fall, and we should be doubly 
anxious to avoid them, as our architects seem to be suc- 
ceeding better than the English in creating that ‘‘ house 
beautiful” which must be the centre of the complex ulti- 
mate picture. That is, if Mr. Robinson’s taste in such 
matters can be trusted, “most of the houses built in our 
time,” in England, ‘‘are so bad that even the best garden 
could not save them from contempt”; but, though we 
often build bad houses too, and though our average efforts 
are less ambitious than those of Englishmen, many of our 
country homes are so good architecturally that one thinks, 
with a pang, how much more beautiful they would be 
were their ‘‘home-grounds” properly arranged and planted. 

How to plan and plant such gardens as these is the 
problem to be considered. We will suppose that the house 
has been advantageously placed, that it looks out upon a 
beautiful landscape, and that the intervening space is of 
such an extent and character that it can be made an har- 
monious link between the house and the landscape, giving 
the house a fitting environment when seen from a distance, 
and the landscape a fitting foreground when seen from the 
house. The two questions then are, How to plant, and 
What to plant. z 

As regards the manner of planting in such cases much 
has already been said in these columns, and it may suffice 
briefly to repeat that there should, if possible, be a wide 
extent of lawn or Jawns to give repose and unity to the 
picture, with surrounding plantations, varied in mass and 
sky-line, to enframe the lawns and connect them with the 
landscape ; that open outlooks should be left to reveal the 
most beautiful portions of the distance, while disagreeable 
objects are masked from view ; and that roads and walks 
should be as few and as inconspicuous as convenience will 
permit. Ifa good landscape-gardener is employed, these 
arrangements will be planned and their preliminary por- 
tions will be executed without much trouble to the owner. 
But in settling the question what to plant in completing 
them the landscape-gardener, in America as in England, 
often seems in need of guidance as well as the owner, and 
when his views are just, the owner too often interferes 
with their development or adds inharmonious details of his 
own as the years go by. 

Mr. Robinson is partially right when he says that most 
people who care for gardens (still taking the word in the 
wider sense he gives it) suppose that they are made for 
plants, and that ‘‘ifa garden has any use it is to treasure 
for us beautiful flowers, trees and shrubs.” Yet this idea 
of a garden’s function is too narrow, and devotion to it 
often deforms even small gardens which have no purpose 
except to surround the house agreeably, still more often 
deforms larger ones which serve as a foreground for a 
beautiful prospect. A garden is, beyond question, a place 
where beautiful plants are to be fostered ; but it is also an 
entity which should be beautiful as a whole and in har- 
mony with its surroundings, And, however well planned, 
its beauty may be spoiled, and a look of painful artificiality 
may be given it if its contents are injudiciously selected. 
Therefore we must dissent from Mr. Robinson when he 
says, ‘‘The true use and first reason of a garden is to keep 
and grow for us plants o/ in our woods, and mostly from 
other countries than our own.” The true use of a garden 
is to grow for us beautiful plants of such a kind that their 
association will form a beautiful whole, beautifully in keep- 
ing with the house and the surrounding landscape. In 
fitting it for this use we are at liberty to get our trees, 
shrubs and flowers where we will, provided we introduce 
none which, by a discordant note, will mar the general 
effect, which must be determined by the character of the 
local landscape. To be harmonious, and therefore beauti- 
ful, a garden, over which we see the Berkshire hills or the 
valley of the Hudson, must be evidently an American gar- 
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den, just as one in the valley of the Thames must be Eng- 
lish, and on the southern shore of France must have the 
mixed, semi-tropical character peculiar to the Mediter- 
ranean coast. To secure this proper local character, local 
plants are almost essential for the groundwork ; and then, 
to give variety, interest and a true garden-like air and 
charm, exotics should be mingled with them. But these 
exotics should never be chosen for their rarity or novelty 
alone, or even for their intrinsic beauty, and still less, as is 
too commonly the case, for their mere conspicuous- 
ness. First of all they should harmonize with the 
other plants about them, and the novice may .well 
hesitate before dipping deeply into those stores of foreign 
plants which are now so vast and varied and accessibie. 
His choice will not be narrow, if, in addition to native 
plants, he selects such as have come from lands with 
climate akin to our own. In using these last he will be 
following Nature’s own example. Here in America she 
does not confine herself to growing plants which were 
originally American. She takes up vegetable immigrants 
as hospitably as our civilization takes in human immi- 
grants, and assimilates them as quickly and naturally. 
Who would suspect the White Willow in New England, or 
the Pawlonia in the woods of Maryland to be an exotic? 
And who sees anything inharmonious or strange in the 
aspect of the Ailanthus-trees which, mingling with the na- 
tive Elms, shade the rustic streets of Nantucket? Nature 
chooses which exotics she will grow for what we may call 
scientific reasons, but the artistic effect of her results is in- 
variably good. And man should learn from her how to 
make a similar choice, taking a wider liberty, of course, 
when he is planting a garden than when he is planting a 
forest, but never forgetting that, in a garden such as weare 
now describing, he should grow together only such plants 
as will look well together. There are exotic flowers which 
look as natural, as appropriate, in a garden as the Mar- 
guerite of Europe looks in our meadows. But there are 
others which seem entirely out of place as parts of an 
American garden which has any design—any character 
at all. 

This is not meant to disparage the cultivation of rare or 
novel or conspicuous plants, whether native or exotic. 
Many refined persons take the keenest delight in individual 
flowers and collections of plants for their own sake, and 
without any reference to their relation with the surrounding 
scenery. But in grounds like those now under considera- 
tion, there will be ample space to grow them in locations 
specially set apart for them where they will not injure the 
main picture formed by the general environment of the 


house and the encircling landscape. As regards the grounds, © 


? 


the “garden” in its wider sense, it will assuredly be 
most beautiful, interesting and enjoyable when both na- 
tive and foreign plants have been used in tasteful com- 
bination. But if confined to one of these classes we should 
probably lose as much by adopting Mr. Robinson's idea, 
that the first reason for this sort of a garden is ‘‘to.grow 
for us plants zo¢in our woods and mostly from countries 
other than our own,” as we should if we adhered exclu- 
sively to the plants of our own country. Using these 
alone the planter will miss a thousand chances for se- 
curing beauty and variety, but he will not run the risk of 
the greater misfortune of producing a garden full of beau- 
titul plants, but not a beautiful garden, after all, nor an 
appropriate environment for his house, nor a suitable 
foreground for the landscape beyond. 


From a note on another page of this issue it will be seen 
that the Trustees of Public Reservations, the body incor- 
porated under an act of the last Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, for preserving beautiful and historical tracts of land 
within that commonwealth, has been organized, and is 
ready for work. Our readers need not be told that we 
heartily commend the objects of this association, for it has 
been one of the steady purposes of GARDEN AND ForEst since 
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its foundation to aid in forming public taste and guiding 
public sentiment in this direction. The plan adopted 
seems business-like and feasible, and now that the ma- 
chinery is in competent hands and fairly under way, it isa 
proper time to say that the success of the enterprise in its 
early stages is due very largely to the energy and intel- 
ligence of Mr. Charles Eliot, the secretary, who really 
assumed the burden of carrying the measure through. It 
ought to be said also that the successful inauguration of 
such a movement in a community is an indication of a 
high order of enlightenment. The people of Massachu- 
setts have reason to be proud of it, and they should en- 
courage and promote it in every reasonable way. It is to 
be hoped that public-spirited men and women in other 
states will be prompt to organize similar corporations until 
it becomes a settled policy throughout the country to pre- 
serve the natural beauty which we have inherited, and to 
protect from defacement and ruin, and for the inspiration 
and enjoyment of our children’s children, all places about 
which patriotic and historic memories cluster. 


Mr. Joun Rosinson, in his interesting and valuable se- 
ries of papers on the ‘‘Trees of Salem,” now ‘being 
published in Zhe Salem Gazelle, suggests, in speaking of 
our two poisonous species of Rhus, the only poisonous 
plants of our nort»ern flora, a few simple rules which can 
be easily remembered, and which will aid persons in recog- 
nizing these plants, and at the same time prevent a needless 
fear of the many beautiful flowers and berries of the 
woods and meadows. These are his rules: 


Never put any portion of any plant in the mouth unless it is 
certainly known to be wholesome. 

Have no hesitation in handling any plant that has beautiful 
or attractive flowers, berries or fruit of any kind, for the two 
poisonous native plants have inconspicuous greenish flowers, 
mostly under the leaves, and later small bluish white berries 
close to the branches or hanging from thei. 

Beware of gorgeous red and yellow autumnal leaves on 
shrubs and climbing plants which are not known to be harm- 
less. Our two poisonous native plants display the most bril- 
liant autumnal colors of any species in our woods and by-ways. 

The poisonous Sumach resembles a group of young Ash- 
trees. 

The poisonous Ivy resembles the harmless Woodbine. Its 
leaves, however, have but three leaflets, while those of the 
Woodbine have five. 


Dijon.—l. 


qn city of Dijon lies in a charming valley at the foot of 
the hills of the Céte-d’Or in one of the most fertile and 
beautiful regions of France. It is said to have been founded 
in the early days of the Roman empire. Upon its history, 
however, I have no purpose to dwell, nor yet upon its build- 
ings, which, despite the generally modern look of the place, 
still make it interesting to the artist and the antiquary. Its 
parks are less famous, but well deserve the notice even of 
those travelers who come in great numbers during the sum- 
mer, but, intent on reaching Switzerland as quickly as possi- 
ble, usually do no more than sleep a night im the huge hos- 
telry, called the Cloche d'Or, which, in its unlikeness to the 
inns of most French provincial towns, seems a prophecy ot 
the tourist-ridden land toward which they yearn. 

It is only a short walk from the hotel, and only a step from 
the railway station, to the gardens called L’ Arquebuse, which 
formerly served the local Society of Arquebusiers as their 
place of exercise. We are not told when they were first estab- 
lished, but it is known that, in the year 1591, Henri 1V. here 
joined in the sports of the Dijonais musket-men. Their dis- 
position seems to have been the result of chance rather than 
design, and although they contain some symmetrical features, 
they give, as a whole, a naturalistic impression and form a | 
pleasant, verdurous, shady and not unpicturesque resort. 

Close to L’ Arquebuse, and separated from it only by a little 
stream, lies the Botanical Garden, founded by Legouz de Ger- 
land in 1772. It covers a wide area, and, in addition to the 
regular beds where the smaller plants are grown—among 
them being 300 varieties of the Vine—it contains a park-like 
space through which flows the little stream, forming in one 
spot a miniature lake, the general design suggesting the fact 
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that at the end of the last century “English gardens” were 
becoming popular in France. Some fine cut-leaved Alders 
grew by the bank of the stream, and on the edge of the pond 
large Taxodiums were throwing up their “knees,” as they do 
in the Florida swamps. Many other beautiful specimen trees 
attracted the eye; and though Weeping Willows can hardly 
be called beautiful, historical sentiment was stirred at the sight 
of a large example which had grown from a twig brought 
many years ago by Montholon from St. Helena. ; 

Their plants, not their design, give these two gardens their 
interest ; but the one which forms the central feature of the 
newer part of the town is as charming an example of the artis- 
tic treatment of a small urban pleasure-ground as I remember 
to have seen, The intersecting streets here leave a long and 
rather narrow isoceles triangle. The point of this triangle is 
occupied by the Place Darcy, but the greater part is filled by 
the park. Atits broader end the ground lies high above the 
surrounding streets. Here a wide space has been laid out 
with a music pavilion in the centre and with a graveled sur- 
face that may be covered by chairs upon occasion, but closely 
shaded by many regular rows of fine Plane-trees, concentric- 
ally arranged near the pavilion and in rectangular lines at a 
greater distance. From this space the ground descends 
steeply toward the street on three sides, turfed, planted with 
graceful groups of low trees and shrubs, and everywhere en- 
circled by a gilded railing of good design. On the fourth side, 
however, which faces the Place Darcy in the point of the tri- 
angle, the rapid descent of the ground is utilized to form a fine 
series of marble terraces with cascades rushing out beneath 
them and falling into rectangular basins set with aquatic 
plants, flights of steps flanking the cascade on either side and 
being flanked themselves by the lateral slopes of turf, which 
in this part end at gravel walks running near the outer rail- 
ing, well shaded and furnished with comfortable seats. The 
level of the street is reached before we get to the limits of the 
park at its narrower end, and here we find the usual arrange- 
ments of paths, grass-plats and seats very charmingly man- 
aged; and hence, as we look out on the Place Darcy, we find 
that even its open space has been brought into the general 
scheme, an oval of grass and shrubbery lying at a little dis- 
tance from the borders of the park, then at a greater distance 
a tiny triangular plantation, fitted to the shape of the contract- 

“ing triangle, and finally, closing the long converging perspec- 
tive, a triumphal arch, which stands across the entrance of the 
Rue de la Liberté. 

The view of this lower portion of the park and of the Place 
Darcey, seen over the cascades from the terraces above, is 
extremely impressive, considering the small scale of the 
whole ; and a word should also be given to the arrangement 
of the shrubberies on the lateral slopes of the park. Whether 
seen from above or seen from the street outside, one cannot 
but admire the skill with which they have been disposed ; 
now running outward till they reach the railing with their 
luxuriant masses of drooping foliage, and now curving inward 
to leave a wide stretch of grass next the street, or, here and 
there, room for a little path, a graveled spot and a big marble 
bench whence the lively panorama of the street may be viewed 
at once. The harmonizing of the formal upper portions of 
the park (which, by the way, is properly called the Promenade 
du Chéteau d Hau) seemed to me very skillful, and, taken as 
a whole, this pleasure-ground would, I think, convince any 
observer that formal and naturalistic elements may be happily 
joined, and that, in a small urban park, the presence of formal 
features is extremely desirable. No wholly naturalistic design 
could have given this park so great a serviceableness or so 
much dignity, or could have harmonized it so well with the 
surrounding rows of buildings ; of course, its designers were 
lucky in having a piece of ground so varied in surface to 
work upon, but had they not been artists they would not 
have profited by theiropportunity. It was easy, but not pleas- 
ant, to fancy what the place might have been in the hands of 


an unskillful designer. De G, VE eee 


New York. 
How We Renewed an Old Place. 


XIII.—EVERGREENS IN SPRING. 


] KNOW few things more depressing than the sight of 

conifers in May, when every deciduous tree is putting its 
best foot foremost and giving promise of a fine crop of leaves. 
The Pines and Spruces and Firs which have gladdened our 
eyes all winter, with their fine green masses relieved against 
the snow, or standing up bravely from the brown grass, in 
rich contrast to the barrenness around, now begin to show the 
sere and yellow leaf. The March sun and winds have burned 
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and browned their tips, the winter storms have buffeted their 
branches and torn great gaps in their outline. Their new 
shoots are all hidden under a little tight white or yellow, or 
brown nightcap that looks dried and wizened, as if no promise 
of life lurked underneath. 

When the snow melts sufficiently for one to walk abroad 
among his plantations, he views them with a feeling akin to 
despair, so unlikely do they seem to recover themselves. 
Some branches are entirely dead, the tops of others are win- 
ter-killed, a few have turned copper-color from root to crown, 
and beside the bright green of bursting buds and springing 
grass, the best of them look worn and dingy by contrast. 

Not until the middle of May do they pluck up their spirits, 


pull off their bonnets, and show that their apparent deadness 


resulted from the fact that they take their season differently 
from their gayer neighbors, and wear their winter furs, how- 
ever rusty and inappropriate, far into spring, while all the 
others have come out in their new clothes of brightest hue. 
Some years June will be here before they condescend to put 
out the green tassels which are their first adornment, but 
through the month of roses they do their prettiest, and hang 
out their banners with the best. 

Some of the authorities recommend the month of June 
as the most desirable for transplanting evergreens, but 
my experience would lead me to the conclusion that with 
them, as well as with hard-wood trees, the period before the 
bursting of the buds is more satisfactory than the time when 
they have already begun to swell. Seasons vary so decidedly 
that a few warm days may hasten the new shoots, and they may 
be three inches long before you think of going for trees, so 
that they droop discouragingly after transplanting, and some- 
times never brace up again. This is particularly the case with 
Pines, which have a way of drooping their little brown heads 
despairingly, and refusing to stiffen, in which case, if they can- 
not be freely watered, they are sure to die. 

This year the warm days in April so quickened all vegetable 
life, that, when we set forth in the middle of May in search of 
new trees for the hill, we found to our surprise that the green 
tassels on some of the trees were as long as one’s finger, which 
gave us a pang lest we were already too late for the best satis- 
faction. 

However, as there had been already some six weeks of un- 
precedented dry weather, and there were signs of rain in the 
atmosphere, it seemed that if there was any chance at all, now 
was our time. Weaccordingly arranged for a morning among 
the Pines, and, accompanied by a big farm-wagon to bring 
them home in, we wended our way along the winding country 
roads, until we came to where the young trees abounded, and 
we could select our specimens. 

There is little doubt that the stocky, bushy trees of close, 
heavy foliage, not more than two or three feet high, are the 
most likely to live and do well, but there are days when one’s 
ambition outruns one’s discretion, and, revolting at the slow- 
ness of the growth of the little ones, he desires to realize his 
forest immediately, if only for one summer, and so, like a child 
who plants his sand-garden with blooming flowers, ventures on 
a load of trees five or six feet high, in hopes that, after making 
a brave show for a few months, they will be aided by some 
happy freak of nature to take root in earnest- 

But planting Pines on a dry hillside is like investing in a 
lottery—the success of the enterprise depends wholly on the 
sort of weather that immediately follows, and who can reckon 
with that? Talk of the vicissitudes in the life of a broker— 
what*are his uncertain and incalculable quantities compared 
to those with which the farmer and gardener have to deal? A 
broker can abstain from buying bonds and stocks if he will, 
but the farmer has to plant when the time comes, and take his 
chances, and for surprises the weather can give points to Wall 
Street any day. With the largest experience and judgment 
you can no more reckon securely on the coming down of rain 
than of Bell Telephone, or Calumet and Hecla. 

No sooner are one’s trees planted than he becomes a bear 
upon the weather market, but this summer old Probabilities 
has made a corner with the bulls, and kept rain up persistently, 
so that the wisest calculations have gone agley; and if Paul 
plants, and Apollos declines to water, what then ? 

To return to our expedition. There was an easterly tang in 
the air, a smell of rain that promised well for the morrow, 
though in the shelter of the trees all was warmth and sunshine, 
and bursting buds. Upon the rocks the Lady’s-slipper was 
waving its rosy blossoms, tempting us to add a fewroots of 
it to our shady garden, where it has thriven well. The Beeches 
and Birches were full of crumpled leaflets, Anemones were 
blooming by the wayside, the Oak-tops were reddened with the 
flush of early leaf-buds, the forest was astir. Along the fences 
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ran the busy chipmunks, saucily chattering with their bushy 
tails trailing behind them. The wood robins were singing in 
the thickets, and the thrushes challenging us from wayside 
bushes. In northern Maine one hears always in summer the 
tender song of the Peabody bird in such places, but here it 
occurs but seldom, and I missed it from the woodland sounds, 
of which the air was full. The Witch-hazel stared at us with 
its wicked-looking eyes, and the Hemlocks hid themselves 
behind the Alders. 

When at last we came to the clearing, we found Pines in 
plenty, but, unfortunately, the soil was rocky, and the trees 
were hard to dislodge, and did not come up with as good a 
ball of earth as in the sandy hill where we had found them 
before ; but we packed them well away in the cart, with moss 
about their roots, and a rubber blanket to keep off the sun, and 
pretty soon the wagon was nodding with trees four or five feet 
high, closely jammed together, and Birnam Wood was on the 
march for Dunsinane. 

The hill had been dug the day before, and some two score 
holes prepared for the new-comers, so that by noon-time those 
of the first load were all firmly wedged into their beds, to be 
staked and tied later, to prevent their rocking with the wind, 
which gives them at present quite the air of a paddock of 
frisky young colts, carefully hitched to prevent their getting 
away. 

That night there was a brisk and most encouraging shower, 
and the next day, after the rest of the holes had been filled 
with a second load of Pines, there came down quite a respect- 
able rain, so that we greatly plumed ourselves upon our fore- 
sight in having got in our trees in the nick of time, just as the 
drought “ broke.” 

But, alas, for the prescience of man, and for our corner in 
Pines! We mulched them all well with sea-weed, to keep in 
what moisture we might, and waited confidently for more 
rain; but no rain came! Two weeks more of dry weather 
ensued, many of the green tassels hung sadly down, a cold, 
dry wind blew, twisting and turning them in every direction, 
and mercilessly whipped the branches about, giving the poor 
things a cruel foretaste of what they are likely to encounter as 
time goes on. If the new trees look about upon their well- 
rooted neighbors they must be struck with the havoc made 
upon them by the north-west wind. It is always the north- 
west side of a tree that is brownest and thinnest, and which 
shows the most broken branches, and the greatest number of 
withered, copper-colored spines. 

Not until May 29th did the rain come down in earnest, too 
late for any but the most healthy of the Pines to reap the ben- 
efit of its invigorating freshness, and they still have a long hot 
summer before them. 

To show the importance of moisture to a Pine, I will add 
that among the trees brought, there were about a dozen that 
had no ball of earth attached to them, and reached here with 
perfectly bare roots. Knowing it was useless to set them on 
the hill in this condition, they were all planted in a very wet 
place at the foot of it, which is kept as a nursery for decrepit 
and rootless trees. If from anywhere we receive a tree poorly 
provided with roots, or of drooping and unhappy aspect, or if 
we bring one home that looks unpromising, into that moist 
spot it goes, and never a tree has perished there yet, no matter 
how forlorn a specimen it was when it went into the ground. 
This nursery is called the Tree Hospital, and we find a year in 
it is a cure for most of the ailments that roots are heir to. 

In this last experiment, the ten trees planted there, though 
quite the worst of the lot, never have shown a sign of wilting 
through all the dry weather. Their tassels stand up straight 
and stiff, of a clean bright green, and, though so unpromising 
to start with, will probably in the end leave the others far he- 
hind. Even the Hemlocks, so troublesome on the lawn, thrive 
in this low and sheltered spot, where we have finally sent the 
worst of them for repairs. I have been told by one who 
knows, that what the Hemlock cannot abide is the March sun, 
which does mischief, while the blaze of summer is harmless 
to it. 

I was shown one day at the Arnold Arboretum, near 
Boston, the north side of a hill, steep and rocky, but clothed 
with giant Hemlocks from its lofty summit to the burbling 
beck at its base. No nobler sight can be imagined. I entered 
this forest at twilight, and I found it a temple, solemn and 
silent. The majestic trunks rose from their rocky base at wide 
intervals, climbing one above the other to the crest of the lofty 
eminence they crowned. Their close-knit branches, far over- 
head, formed a dense canopy through which the failing light 
came dimly, as befits a temple. So wild, so sylvan a spot, 
within the limits of a great city, can be found in no European 
park, however magnificent. It is unique and singularly im- 
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posing. On the southern slope of that hill no Hemlock grows, ~ 
showing that what this noble tree demands for full develop- 
ment is shade and coolness, and shelter from summer winds, 
which burn and blight. That glimpse of ancient woodland, 
ages old, will always linger in my memory as a link between 
the bustling present and the silent past. The busy city presses 
around it, the hum of traffic is near. You step aside from the 
highway, pass a gate, cross a tiny brook that tumbles as care- 
lessly at the foot of the hill asifit were racing through the wilds of 
Colorado, and you enter a domain apparently as remote, vener- 


ableand silent,as when the Indian was the sole occupant of Shaw- 


mut, and found his way through the trackless forest to his hunt 
ing-grounds. A little path worn by the foot strays along beside 
the laughing stream ; other paths may lead over the hill, but 
in the dimnesgs I failed to see them, and the solitude seemed 
unbroken. Night was falling, the air was chill, the murmur 
of the leaves tar above was barely audible, the impression 
was indescribably solemn and church-like, as if the aisles of 
some great cathedral were there stretching away into the 
shadowy distance, full of mystery. 

Stately and strong the old trees stood, as if they might be as 
eternal as the rocks and hill, and beautiful they were in their 
silent majesty, uplifting their venerable heads to the gray 
evening sky which had domed over them for centuries. 

On an opposite hill a grove of young evergreens was spring- 
ing up. 

«i That, too, will be fine in a hundred years,” said the Direc- 
tor, as we passed out of the great gate; and, with a thought 
of my baby-forest at home which, perhaps, in a century or 
two, may be worth while, I went away grave but rejoicing, for 
I had seen a noble sight. p 

M. C. Robbins. 


Hingham, Mass. 


The Weeds of California —II. 


jig IS the general sketch already given, the more im- 
portant weeds of California may be discussed in detail, 
under their respective orders, in the usual sequence. 

Of the Caryophyllacee, the most universally diffused and 
troublesome member is Szl/ene Gallica, which seems able 
to withstand the most severe aridity attained in the low- 
lands of California, at least in the central portions of the. 
state. Stellaria media is among the most persistent of sum- 
mer weeds in cultivated vineyards and orchards; while in 
spring, Spergula arvensis takes possession of the moister 
grounds in the Coast range as well as in the great valley. 
Mollugo verticillata is seen sporadically, but is not as trouble- 
some as in eastern corn-fields. 

Of the Papaveracee, the Eschscholtzia Californica maintains 
itself somewhat tenaciously in pastures, but hardly in regularly 
cultivatedground. Yet, in grain-fields, where its spring bloom 
has been prevented by cultivation, it will very commonly re- 
coup itself by a copious autumn flowering, and thus it forms 
large areas of flaming orange on the outskirts of grow- 
ing towns, where the ground has ceased to be cultivated with 
regularity. , 

Of the AZa/vacee@, almost the only member that is really a 
weed is the J/alva parvifiora, although a few others are locally 
complained of. This, the “‘Malva” par excellence, regarding 
the extirpation of which many newspaper articles are writ- 
ten. It is at home in the heavy black clay or ‘‘adobe” 
soils of the Coast range, where it will grow to four and 
five feet in height, under favorable conditions; but on 
roads it will form decumbent, wheel-like masses, resembling 
those of its eastern congener, the JZ. rotundifiolia. Its seeds, 
borne in the greatest profusion, will germinate with the most 
surprising readiness, even when the plant is killed quite green ; 
the seedlings will be found coming to the surtace from the 
depths of the soil-cracks in midsummer, and mature an abun- 
dance of seed under the most discouraging conditions, It is 
one of the most persistent weeds the Calitornia farmer has 
to fight, and its extirpation from ground once well stocked 
with itseems almost hopeless. Some have recommended it as 
a forage plant, but few cows will touch it so long as anything 
else is in sight. 

The Geraniacee are prominently represented by the Zrodium 
cicutarium and £E. moschatum, both commonly known as al- 
fileria or alfilerilla, and both widely diffused. The first-named, 
however, the one that has been carried even to the remotest 
districts of the state, is distinctively the species possess- 
ing value as a forage plant. The #. moschatum is so dis- 
tinctly of musky flavor that, like Anthoxanthum among the 
grasses, it is eaten only in limited quantity by any animal, 
as a flavoring; an alfilerilla pasture once overrun with the 


musky species ceases to have much value ; and in heavy, rich 
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soils the more valuable kind is often completely run out 
by the other. In light, sandy soils the £. cicuzarium is more 
likely to hold its own. Its long, red tap-root will then descend 
for moisture to the depth of several feet, and its leaves will 
keep green when everything else that is of value as forage is 
dried up. The rosettes formed by its radical leaves lie close 
to the ground in winter, and resist even heavy frosts without 
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of south California its spread is sometimes arrested by the 
red ant, which gathers the seeds in its burrows, leaving con- 
spicuous piles of the awns outside, around its hills. 

Oxalis corniculata is locally a very persistent weed, resisting 
the summer’s drought to an extraordinary degree ; but itis not 
generally distributed, though more common in southern than 
in northern California. 


Fig. 56.—Populus Monticola—See page 330. 


injury. Both plants are regarded as marks of a rich soil ; and 
in such soils the task of keeping them in check is indeed a 
serious one, for the seeds will continue to germinate in the 
driest and hottest times of midsummer, after the land is ‘‘ laid 
by” ; and the costly operation of hoeing alone can master it 
at that season. The propagation of the alfilerilla as a pasture 
plant is rendered difficult by the nature of the seeds, with their 
long, spirally coiled awns (styles) ; and in certain sandy soils 


The. western Poison Oak, or \Sumac (Aus diversiloba), 
is a very persistent invader of pastures on which it formed 
part of the original growth, and keeps sprouting up from 
fragments of root-stocks remaining alive in the soil for years. 
In company with the Brake Fern (Pterts aqguilina) it is usually 
the last of the native vegetation to besubdued by cultivation, both 
in the Coast range and in the foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada. 
£. W. Filgard. 
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New or Little-known Plants. 
Drymophleeus oliveeformis. 


HIS is one of about a dozen species of Arecoid Palms 
peculiar to tropical Australia, New Guinea and sev- 
eral small islands adjacent. The genus is closely related to 
the true Ptychospirmas and Pinangas, and it resembles them 
in having unarmed, thin, elegant stems, which often flower 
in cultivation when only a few feet in height, and continue 
to flower annually. Drymophleeus is scarcely known in 
cultivation outside botanical collections, although most of the 
species, the one here figured in particular, are ornamental 
and of convenient size for pot-culture in ordinary stoves. 
D. oliveformis, Mart., is a native of the Moluccas, 
where it forms a slender stem from fifteen to twenty feet 
in height, with a spreading head of pinnate leaves. The 
Kew plant, from which the accompanying photograph 
(see page 331) was made, is about fourteen years old, and 
at present its stem is three feet high, its leaves three feet 
long, and the wedge-shaped pinne are about five inches 


wide at the apex, the upper margin being jagged like a. 


fish’s tail. The texture of the leaves is soft and fleshy for 
a Palm. An inflorescence is produced annually, and 
the plant is about six months in maturing its fruit. The 
flowers are small, white monoicous, and the fruits are egg- 
shaped, an inch long, and colored rich scarlet. At the 
time when the photograph was made the fruits were at 
their best, and were as attractive as the brightest of flow- 
ers. Like all the Palms of this section of the order, Dry- 
mophleus requires a tropical moist house and plenty of 


water at all times. 
London. W. Watson. 


Populus Monticola. 


E are able to publish a figure (p. 329) this week, 
made from material with which the discoverer has 
supplied us, of the interesting and very distinct Poplar 
found in Lower California in January of last year by Mr. 
T. 5. Brandegee. 

Populus Montcola* is a tree which grows sometimes to 
the height of eighty or ninety feet, with a stout trunk three 
feet through, covered with rough ash-colored bark and 
with ascending branches and slender terete branchlets, 
which are covered when they first appear with thick white 
tomentum, and during the first year at least with pale silky 
pubescence. The bark ofthe trees, until they are about thirty 
feet high, is described as smooth and light-colored, resem- 
bling that of the Aspen, and it only becomes rough on 
large trunks. The bud-scales, which appear to persist until 
the leaves are nearly half-grown, are ovate, rounded at the 
apex, ciliate on the margins and coated with silky white 
pubescence. The leaves are broadly ovate, coarsely and 
sinuately dentate, often acute or sometimes rounded at the 
apex, and wedge-shaped or nearly truncate at the base. 
They are conspicuously reticulate-veined, three inches long 
by as much broad, or often somewhat smaller, and are 
three-nerved from the base, the middle nerve being fur- 
nished with two or three pairs of principal veins. The 
leaves are silky pubescent on the two surfaces, especially 
on the broad nerves, and are borne on slender terete 
petioles two inches long and covered with thick white 
tomentum. The stipules are linear, chartaceous and early 
deciduous. The fruiting ament is an inch long and a third 
of an inch broad. The capsules are ovate, thickly coated 
with white silky tomentum,.and two to three-valved. 
There are usually two styles united at the base; the disk 
is small.and nearly flat; the scales are rounded, slightly 
sinuate-dentate, ciliate on the margin, but otherwise almost 
glabrous. The male flowers have not been collected. 

“ Populus Montcola inhabits,” Mr. Brandegee informs 
us, “the high mountains of the interior of the cape region 
of Lower California, growing along the streams and fol- 


lowing them into the canons well down toward the warm: 


* Populus Monticola, Brandegee, Zee, i., 274. 
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lowlands. At high elevations (5,000 feet), and growing in 
cool, rocky gulches, it is not more than twenty feet high. 
At lower altitudes it becomes a large tree, nearly 100 feet 
high, and is a favorite support for the wild Grape-vines. 
The wood is of a light reddish color, and is used for making 
furniture. 

‘«This Cottonwood is known by the name of Guerigo to 
the inhabitants, who distinguish it from the common one 
of the fields and gardens, called by them Alamo. The 
leaves and flowers appear in February, and in October all 
are fallen, a season of growth usual in California, but very 
different from the ordinary habit of the plants of the cape 
region of Lower California, where most of the vegetation 
comes forward with the summer and fall rains at the time 
when the Cottonwoods are losing their leaves, and appear 
to be preparing for the winter, which, however, never 
comes. The contrast between a flora dying and a flora 
coming into life, at the same time and in the same place, 
is strange and interesting. Associated with the Cotton- 
wood in locality, and in its habit of coming forward with 
the new year, are the Arbutus, Rubus, Ribes, Prunus, 
Heteromeles, Vitis, etc., although plants belonging to 
northern genera do not always have flowers that bloom in 
the spring.” —————— CoS aSs 
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Stray Notes from the Arnold Arboretum.—lV. 


MONG exotic Cornels, as at present represented in the 
Arboretum, there are only two which possess ornamen- 
tal qualities of a different character from those found in our 
native species, and which will repay cultivation in this country. 
There are some east Asian species, which are not introduced, 
and a few others only impertectly known, so that there isa 
chance that the number of good garden Cornels may still be 
enlarged. 

The two foreign species which can well be added to our 
shrubberies are the White-fruited Dogwood, Cornus alba, and 
the so-called Male Dogwood or Cornelian Cherry, C. Was. 
The first is a spreading shrub which, in good soil, grows to 
the height of six or ten feet and produces slender, recurved 
branches covered with bright red bark. In habit and in the 
general appearance of the foliage and flowers, and in the 
color of the fruit, it bears a strong resemblance to our native 
red-stemmed Dogwood (C. sericea), and the only advantage it 
possesses over that species is in the brighter color of its 
branches in winter. In this particular it is far superior to the 
American plant and should replace it where the attempt is 
made to produce a bright effect in the shrubbery during the 
winter months. There is a variety of this plant occasionally 
met with in nurseries under the name of C. Szézrica, which 
has deeper-colored and brighter branches than any other 
plant which is hardy in this climate; and this, rather than 
the more common form, should be planted. Of the origin of 
this variety not very much is known; it may have been brought 
from Siberia or it may have appeared in some European nur- 
sery. The earliest mention of it is to be found in the catalogue _ 
for the year 1836 of the Loddiges, fifty years ago famous Lon- 
don nurserymen who maintained a large and very rich arbo- 
retum in connection with their business. 

C. alba is widely distributed and very common in Siberia and 
through northern Asia, and in this country is perfectly hardy. 
It is, like all the Cornels of this class, easily raised from seed 
or from cuttings made in the summer; it grows as rapidly as 
any of the native species, and can be mingled with them with- 
out danger of offending the most sensitive taste or shocking 
the susceptibilities of those critical designers of natural land- 
scape who sometimes find the most beautiful garden-plant 
out of place in the picture of silvan beauty and quietness they 
would create, unless from harmony of outline and of charac- 
ter acquired by natural selection and long association it hap- 
pens to accord with its surroundings. 

The Cornelian Cherry is a small tree, reaching sometimes 
the height of twenty feet, with slender, rigid branches forming 
a head of rather formal outline. It is one of the plants which 
cover themselves with flowers in early spring, before any of 
its leaves appear. The flowers are small and bright yellow ; 
they are arranged, however, in compact, many-flowered clus- 
ters, and these, being scattered along the whole length of the 
branches, give to the plant, in the early days of April, a very 
striking and beautiful appearance. Here it is the first of the 
shrubs with showy flowers to blossom, the flowers appearing 
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almost a week earlier than those of the native Benzoin-bush, 
which the Cornelian Cherry resembles in general appearance 
at that period; that is, the two plants cover themselves with 
yellow flowers before any of their leaves unfold. The Cornel 
is, however, a more showy plant; it grows to a larger size and 
the flowers are of a brighter yellow. There is not much to 
say, however, of this Dogwood, once its flowers are fallen. 
The fruit, which is half an inch long, or rather more, is ellip- 
tical and bright red,.and, individually, is as handsome as a 
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in a composition. The Cornelian Cherry is, therefore, a good 
plant to use in a garden or a shrubbery where a bright show 
of flowers would be agreeable in the very earliest days of 
spring, and where, for the rest of the season, a mass of pleasant, 
objectionable foliage would not destroy any of those natural 
and restful conditions of scenery a good garden should be 
made to afford. 

C. Mas. is a native of central and southern Europe, and is 
one of the hardiest and most satisfactory of the trees of that 
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cherry or a small plum. But, in this country at least, it is not 
produced in very great abundance, and the leaves so com- 
pletely hide it that, practically, it makes no show at all, and 
there is nothing striking or remarkable about the foliage. 
One passes the plant without noticing it much, except in early 
spring, and its appearance leaves no lasting impression on 
the mind. But this, after all, is perhaps a merit, for plants 
without striking individuality are sometimes the most valuable, 
as they are available for many purposes and combinations 
where more distinct subjects might prove disturbing elements 


Fig. 57.—A Fruiting Specimen of Drymophlzeus oliyzeformis.—See page 330. 


continent which have been introduced into America. The 
wood has in all ages been celebrated for its strength, hardness 
and density, and it is from this peculiarity that the Cornels get 
their name of Cornus, derived from the Latin word meaning 
ahorn. The origin of the English name of Dogwood is not so 
apparent. John Parkinson, who wrote voluminously and learn- 
edly about plants in England two hundred years ago, says that 
the name came from the fact that the fruit of the English spe- 
cies (C. sanguinea) was so bad that it was not fit to give to the 
dogs. In his time the English Cornel had been called Hound's 
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berry-tree also, and Hound’s-tree and Dogberry-tree, so, for 
some reason or other, its canine affinities seem to have been 
firmly settled in the popular mind. 

The fruit of C. JZas. is at least more valuable than that of 
the other species, although it appears to have been one of the 
coarse fruits which Circe threw with acorns and Beech-mast to 
the companions of Ulysses after their transformation. When 
it is thoroughly ripe the flavor is sweet, and not entirely disa- 
greeable, and in Germany and other European countries it is 
used in making preserves, robs and liquors. It is not proba- 
ble that it will ever find much favor in this country, or that the 
Dogwood will be planted for its wood, which by the ancients 
was much esteemed for the shafts of javelins, and in later days 
for the cogs of wheels and butchers’ skewers. 

There is a variety in gardens with light-colored fruit, and 
others with brightly variegated leaves. These last, however, 
are feeble and ugly plants of no merit whatever, except in the 
eyes of those persons who delight in vegetable monstrosities 
and like to see a garden filled with “freaks” and converted 
into a vegetable dime museum, useful enough, perhaps, to 
physiologists, but abhorrent to the lover of the beautiful. 

Among the native shrubs which are not well known to gar- 
deners there is asouthernspecies of Viburnum which deserves 
a place in the garden. Thisis Viburnum molle, a plant which 
is widely scattered through the southern states, and whichjust 
reaches New England on the Massachusetts islands of Nan- 
tucket and Naushon. In habit and in general appearance, in 
the shape of the leaves, in the flowers and in the fruit it bears 
a strong likeness to the Arrow-wood (V. dentatum). It is not 
a handsomer or in any way a better plant than that familiar 
species, and its value lies in the fact that it flowers two weeks 
or more later than the other Viburnums. It serves, therefore, 
to prolong the flowering period of one of the most useful and 
beautiful of the groups of hardy shrubs, and Mr. Dawson is 
preparing to get together a large supply of young plants, with 
a view of introducing them on a considerable scale in some 
parts of the Arboretum. 

A word about V. dilatatum, described and figured in GAR- 
DEN AND FOREST (vol. iv., page 150) a few months ago, will 
not, perhaps, be out of order here. The plants have passed 
safely another winter, and have flowered more profusely than 
ever before. There can be little doubt that this is a perfectly 
hardy plant in this climate and that it has the capacity of adapt- 
ing itself to its new surroundings. It will only be planted by 
people who desire to make their gardens beautiful in the late 
autumn and early winter ; in habit and in foliage it is not bet- 
ter, and, indeed, not as good as our native V. dentatum or the 
species which has just been mentioned. The flowers, 
although abundant enough, are much smaller, and they fall 
almost as soon as they open; and this Japanese species has 
really little to recommend it as a flowering-plant. But the 
fruit is splendid, brilliant, abundant and long-hanging. There 
is no shrub of recent introduction that equals it in the beauty 
of its fruit, and there is hardly one among the innumerable 
varieties found in this collection which surpasses it. This 
certainly is one of the plants which need to be known only to 
become one of the most popular garden-plants of the country. 

In another issue of these notes something will be said of the 
new species of Lilacs as they appear in the Arboretum, where 
most of them have now been successfully cultivated for 


several years. 
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Hardy Plants. 


T is, perhaps, true that no doubt now remains as to the hardi- 
ness of Heuchera sanguinea, but it ought to be known that 
there appear to be varieties in cultivation that are scarcely 
worth planting, being but poor in comparison to the better 
form that every garden should possess. If any reader is dis- 
appointed with his plants it is quite possible these are poor 
varieties, and, as seed is produced so freely, there is consider- 
able variation in the seedlings, both in foliage and flowers, 
and some plants have been raised of exceptional merit. 

One of the prettiest Campanulas we know is C. punctata, 
which has been in bloom several weeks ; its flowers are large, 
on stems eighteen inches high, and are prettily spotted within ; 
it is a nice companion plant for C. macrantha, with large, deep, 
blue flowers, and C. Van Houttei, with flowers of a paler blue. 
These three Bell-flowers are all in bloom together, are hardy 
and good perennials. C. Van Houttei does not seed, as it is 
said to be a hybrid, and must always be propagated by divi- 
sion, 

A charming little Pea is Lathyrus tuberosus, It is now 
flowering abundantly, and the clusters of deep red flowers are 
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very pretty. Iam indebted to an English correspondent for 
my plants, and they seem perfectly contented and may prove 
hardy. The roots are tuberous, and much resemble those of 
the Ground Nut, Agios tuberosa. L. tuberosus appears to pre- 
fer to trail rather than climb; it is at present not more than 
eighteen inches high, and covered with flowers and buds. 

We read much of hardy Gladiolus, but there are few indeed 
that are quite trustworthy in this respect. I have found G. 
Saundersit to be hardy and to come up and flower year after 
year when established. This, I believe, is well known, but we 
have had, during the past month, a pretty clump of G. Byzan- 
Zinus in flower from bulbs that were planted in a border last 
fall and not protected in any way. The flowers of G. Byzan- 
zimus are very pretty and showy, and always early; in fact, the 
plants resemble G. Colvillei in every way excepting the color 
of the flowers, which is crimson, with white stripes on the 
lower part of the flower. Bulbs can easily be obtained in the 
fall from dealers, and, when once planted, need no further 
attention. 

Nice clumps of the pretty Himalayan Primrose, P. rosea, 
were sent here last fall, and one of these was risked in the 
open ground in moist soil, and I fully expected this would 
be the end of it; but in May, after the potted plants had 
been past several weeks, the little rose-colored flowers 
began to peep above the ground, as is their way before the 
leaves grow, and our entire stock will be left out another year 
alongside ofa little colony of P. denticulata nivalis, for which I 
am indebted to Herr Max Leichtlin, who sent me seeds last 
fall. Many of these plants are now in flower, which are pure 
white. The typical plant is well known to be hardy in Massa- 
chusetts, and is also of Himalayan origin, and we therefore 
have reason to hope that the variety will prove to be useful. 

Achillea serrata plena, The Pearl, which gave promise last 
year of being a desirable border-plant and of great use for 
florists’ work, has this season usurped more than a square 
yard of space to itself and will certainly have to be removed, for 
at its present rate of increase one can hardly contemplate its 
progress for another year without alarm. The danger is more 
threatening when we remember that last year each plant bore 
about three flower-stems, while now there are at least fifty to 
each clump, and this without any special cultivation or atten- 
tion. Itis a plant that must be placed where it cannot elbow 
its feebler neighbors out of their rightful places. 

South Lancaster, Mass. LO Onper 


Currants. 


A CAREFUL re-examination of my Currants shows that the 

crop will be a moderate one, but it is profitable even 
when. it does not exceed one-third of what the bushes ought to 
yield. For the best crop the ground must be in good tillage 
and kept well fed. It is absolutely essential to have good 
drainage. In wet soil the bushes heave in winters, and are 
not healthy, yet the Currant must have moisture. It is well to 
give them mulching aftera second hoeing. Many of mine 
grow in a vineyard, between rows of Grapes, from which they 
get partial shade. These bushes do well. 

In pruning I do no more than cut out weak new shoots and 
old wood that begins to be disbudded or decayed. I have 
never pinched back bearing shoots. I prefer to have high 
bushes, removing very low limbs, which often bend down 
with fruit and soil it. The top should be only reasonably 
opened to the sun. 

Of the red varieties I place Versailles and Fay together at 
the head. The Versailles grows stronger and taller, and bears 
with me more profusely than Fay. In quality I find no differ- 
ence. In size the Cherry is about identical; but the stems are 
inclined to be very short; the fruit in bunches, and not, there- 
fore, nearly as profitable as the others. 

Red Dutch, Prince Albert and Victoria do not differ very 
greatly in quality, but the real Red Dutch is much the smallest 
Currant. Prince Albert and Victoria are Jate and profitable. 
But the demand is almost universal for “Cherry” currants— 
a name that in market covers Fay and Versailles. For family 
use some of the later sorts are valuable. 

The best in quality of all currants is White Grape;. for the 
table it is delicious. Next to it I place Versailles and Fay. 
White Dutch is very rich, but smaller and more seedy. Its 
distinctive feature is its transparency, and a golden hue instead 
of white. For family use the White Grape should be planted 
largely. 

The market demand for white currants is increasing steadily. 
It is a curious fact that, if scalded before pressing, the whites 
make a rich red jelly, not as dark as that from red currants, 
but very handsome. Those who make jelly should call for 
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white currants. Those who eat currants will soon learn to 


prefer the whites. 


Black currants I have mostly discarded as unprofitable for 
market. One grower, with an acre, can supply the demand 
of a whole county. Lee’s Prolific was heralded as a great 
advance on Black Naples; it is but little better. Crandall, 
a native fruit, is a sprawling grower. It is possible that we 
shall yet get from this stock, or by crossing, an improvement, 
but the Crandall, as I know it, can make no claim to superi- 
ority. 

The currant-worm this year came in constant succession 
from May 12th to July 1st. Its feeding capacity is enormous. 
It is possible to kill vast numbers by examining the leaves for 
eggs before they hatch. The after-remedy is the well-known 
hellebore, sprayed or sprinkled on as soon as the worms begin. 
As many as four applications are often needed to keep down 
the pests. Guinea-hens eat the worms, and the currants too. 
If the bushes are defoliated one year the buds for the next 
year are debilitated, and a short crop will be produced. 

The demand for currants has steadily increased with the 
demand for all other small fruits. After the cherry it is the 
most wholesome fruit for dyspeptics. It ships well, and it 
may remain long on the bushes. Unlike the strawberry, and 
especially the raspberry, it never hurries us. The opening 
price in market is from eight to ten cents a pound, wholesale. 
It seldom drops below five. I have this year given up 
baskets and sent all my currants out in crates. It will become 
the only method shortly. In the small boxes they are not 
crushed, and if picked wet they get dry, while in large baskets 


they mold. 
einion MY. ey PoPowell. 


Notes from the Harvard Botanic Garden. 


UTRICULARIA MONTANA.—This charming little ‘ Bladder- 
wort,” first introduced to British gardens through a Mr. Ortgies 
in 1871, occurs freely in South America and the West Indian 
islands, being epiphytic on the mossy trunks of trees in the 
mountainous regions. In cultivation it is usually associated 
with Orchids, and this fact, with the peculiar structure of the 
flowers, leads many of the uninitiated to consider it a member 
of that family. 
Lentibulacee, and, although lacking the brilliant colors found 
in many Orchids, it is still pretty and interesting. The roots 
consist of numerous greenish tubers, with fine thread-like 
white rootlets. The pale green, petiolate, oblong-lanceolate 
leaves proceed from a cluster of these tubers, and are about 
six inches long. The scape, almost twice their length, is slen- 
der, erect, bearing from three to five flowers two inches in 
diameter, with a calyx of two triangular, cordate lobes, pale 
green, and corolla two-lipped, the upper one white and semi- 
circular, the lower white in front and of oval outline, raised 
and blotched with yellow at the base, with an incurved spur, 
tapering to a fine point, beneath. The plant blooms at various 
periods of the year, but most freely during the early summer 
months.. It thrives luxuriantly when suspended from the roof 
ofa stove, close-to the glass, in a basket containing crocks, 
peat and sphagnum in equal mixture, a quantity of the latter 
being added by way of surface-dressing. Water should be 
given freely at all seasons, and propagation is readily effected 
by division of the roots. 


HYMENOCALLIS SPECIOSA AND H. OVATA.—When seen apart 
it is rather difficult to state in what particulars one of these 
plants differs from the other. Both bloomed together at this 
place recently, giving the opportunity of comparing their char- 
acters and merits. The latter plant may always be distin- 
guished from #. sfeciosa by its leaves ; these are from twelve 
to eighteen inches in length, oblong, broadly lanceolate, taper- 
ing to a petiole-like base one-third of their entire length, 
somewhat leathery, and of a pale, glaucous-green color. 
Those of the former, on the other hand, are fully six inches 
longer, oblong, obtuse, the stall-like base one-half their length, 
dark green and succulent. The flowers, however, afford the 
safest means of identification. Those of & ovata are pedicil- 
late, while those of H. speciosa are as distinctly sessile. JZ. 
ovata flowers the most freely, and should be given the prefer- 
ence on this account. These plants require stove-treatment, 
but they should not be dried off as severely as most other 
bulbous rooted plants. They like rich soil, and, in summer, 
abundance of water, which may be varied occasionally with 


advantage by the application of liquid manure. 
Cambridge, Mass. M, Barker. 


_ Cucumbers.—Whether for pickles or slicing, if triangular in 
general shape of cross-section, as most of them are, the sides 
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It belongs, however, to quite a different order, 


Be, 


should be concave outward, instead of convex, the latter 
shape always indicating a hard and often bitter strip along the 
centre of each side where the seeds are attached. The fruit 
should also be nearly the same size throughout its entire 
length, any depression or seedless neck being indicative of 
hardness and bitterness of flesh at that point. In pickling 
cucumbers, the color is a very important point. It should be 
as deep, and extend as uniformly over the fruit, as possible. 
Contrary to the usual opinion, we do not think that coarse 
spines or prickles indicate crispness of flesh, as the most crisp 
and brittle sort we know of is the Parisian Pickling, in which 
the spines are exceedingly small. 


Lettuces should be divided into two classes, according to 
the method of use. If to be served with oil or similar dress- 
ing, the leat should be thick, brittle and crisp rather than ten- 
der, and should have a decided flavor—may even have, when 
first picked, a decided bitter taste, this disappearing when served. 
Most lettuces of this class form distinct heads. In the second 
class, the lettuce is cut up with vinegar, sugar, etc., and here 
tenderness is the great consideration and outweighs all 
others. No bitterness is admissible, and, as a rule, there is 
but little flavor. It is a disadvantage for lettuces of this class 
to form a distinct cabbage-like head, as the thin tender leaves 
lose all their crispness and beauty of color when crowded 
into a dense head. A cluster of large leaves is much more 
desirable.—Professor W. W. Tracy, before the Michigan Horti- 
cultural Society. : 


Correspondence. 
The Red-flowered Dogwood. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir,—A correspondent says (page 308): ‘There is a variety 
(of Cornus florida) in cultivation with pink, instead of white, 
flower-bracts, which is really a handsome plant, although con- 
siderable prejudice has been created against it by the absurd 
overcoloring of the bracts, as they appear in illustrations in 
the sale-lists of nurserymen who are seeking to make a market 
for it.” 

As our firm is responsible for these colored plates, permit 
us to say that when we received the proofs from Rochester, 
after our strict caution that nothing should be overwrought, 
we ourselves imagined they were overcolored. We cut some 
of the drawings, so that only the colored portions of the flow- 
ers should remain, and put them on the plants beside the real 
flowers, and no one could tell which was the painted flower 
and which was the genuine. This test will hold good to this 
time. 

In justice to your correspondent, however, it may be said 
that the tint on transplanted plants, or plants not in vigorous 
health, is lighter than that on vigorous established specimens, 
and that, after a flower has been opened a few days, the bracts 
lose color. We are satisfied that he has seen them much 
paler than the colored plates represent, but if he will call on 
us when the plants are in blossom we shall be glad to have 
him test the pictures with the colors on our plants, and are 
sure he will acquit us of “absurd overcoloring ”” afterward. 
Thomas Meehan & Sons. 


Germantown, Pa. 


The Destruction of the Pines. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—As one reared under the shadow of the eternal Pines, 
and loving them as only the objects familiar to our childhood 
are ever loved, as well as one of the great American people 
who are being defrauded of their birthright, I desire to protest 
against the wholesale destruction of the Pine-forests now go- 
ing on all over the country,,and particularly in my own state of 
Georgia. In traveling the other day from Macon to Brunswick 
I passed through the heart of what was once the great Pine 
region of the state, and, notwithstanding a long and sad expe- 
rience of the ways of that most destructive of animals, ‘‘the 
great American developer,” I was amazed and appalled at the 
work, not of destruction merely, but of utter annihilation and 
extinction that has been accomplished within the last twenty 
years. During the whole distance traversed of nearly 200 
miles there is not left standing on either side of the railroad, 
as far as the eye can reach, a single stick of Pine fit for tim- 
ber; and not only this, but Nature’s generous and patient 
efforts to repair the waste are thwarted by the greed of.the 
turpentine distiller, who comes along and destroys what the 
axe of the lumberman has left. I saw thousands of acres of 
saplings, some of them less than five inches in diameter, 
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stripped for turpentine, and thus practically destroyed. The 
Pine is a forgiving victim, and does its best to protect its de- 
stroyer trom the effects of his own folly, for at the very feet of 
the dying parents a new generation of young conifers springs 
up that would, in time, repair the havoc made by the saw-mill 
and the turpentine-still, but their greedy enemy will not suffer 
it. Relentless as Herod, he slays the infant Pines by whole- 
sale, and, like the stupid woman in the fable, who destroyed 
the goose that laid her golden eggs, he converts his God- 
given wealth of noble forest into a barren waste of sand and 
Palmetto scrub. 

And thus, from Georgia to Maine—nay, to far-off Nova 
Scotia—the work of desolation goes on; from Georgia to 
Maine the mouldering, blackened stumps tell their mute tale 
of havoc and ruin. I have seen the Kennebec, from Augusta 
to Bath, so covered with logs that you could hardly see the 
water; poor, little, scrubby, spindling logs they were, too, that 
told their own sad tale of the slaughter of the innocents of the 
forest. 

In most of the states there are game-laws for the protection 
of useful animals, and if these are compatible with democratic 
institutions, then, why not forest-laws as well? We have in 
Georgia a closed season for shad and partridges, during which 
itis unlawful to destroy or molest them, and the Legislature 
ought, at its very next session, to enact a law making it a mis- 
demeanor, under heavy penalties, to cut or mutilate for the 
saw-mill or the turpentine-still any Pine-tree that has not at- 
tained a diameter of at least eighteen inches. Ifsome such 
step is not taken, and taken speedily, the present generation 
will witness the virtual extinction of the most beneficent of all 
our noble forest-trees, the health-giving, balm-distilling, music- 


murmuring Pines. 
iMeeonnGae E. F. Andrews. 


Narcissi in Ireland and Elsewhere. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—After reading, in the horticultural journals, the glowing 
accounts, by Mr. Burbridge, Mr. Hartland and others, of the 
luxuriance of the Narcissi in Ireland, it is comforting to read 
in the communication from Jobn Quill (GARDEN AND FOREST, 
p- 322), of the same favored isle, that Daffodils should not 
grow too luxuriantly—but just luxuriantly enough. While his 
points seem to be commercial ones in trying to point out the 
superiority of Irish-grown bulbs, they are of interest to grow- 
ers who have nothing except pleasure in view. 

It is difficult to understand why, cultural skill being equal, 
Irish bulbs should be better than others, and no one doubts’ 
the skill of the Dutch in all that pertains to bulb-culture. If 
fat bulbs are unsatisfactory they would not long continue to 
grow them so. The early maturition of bulbs may be desir- 
able for shipment, but is it of so much importance for other 
purposes? Take, as an extreme case, the Polyanthus section. 
These are, even now, scarcely showing signs of maturity, yet 
the Dutch send the bulbs here in immense quantities every 
year, firm, hard, bright-coated and sure to bloom. The early 
maturing of this section, at least, is apparently of not much 
consequence, for the Chinese bulbs sent here every fall show 
no signs of being ripened off; they are lifted with roots still 
alive, a coating of mud is daubed over these, and they are 
seemingly shipped as soon as this is dry. Surely no bulbs 
bloom more freely than these. On examination of a collection 
ot Daffodils it will be found that they vary very widely in their 
time of dormancy and starting into growth. General rules 
will hardly’ apply here, but if early maturity is essential, it 
would appear that the Italian growers have by far the best of 
it, and they ought to lead the trade. Stock from Italy, how- 
ever, is not so superior as to lead us to consider early ripen- 
ing of first importance. 

The buyer of new bulbs may well make the general rules to 
look over his new stock and carefully examine for maggots, 
and separate the soft ones for special care in the way of drier 
treatment than that needed by the mainstock. Like the Dutch, 
not all of us ‘have the soil, you know,” but we wish to know 
why Daffodils do uniformly well in one place and fail miser- 
ably in others. For an instance, WV. foeticus grows finely in 
one place in my garden, blooming year after year; in all other 
places it grows and throws up flower-spikes which uniformly 
go blind. John Quill will have the thanks of many besides 
myself if he will tell us how to flower the Poet’s Narcissus 
uniformly. Thanks to the commercial growers, we know 
pretty well the main points of the successful cultivation 


of the leading Narcissi, but, in my limited experience,’ 


[ find that these points must be modified somewhat in 
practice. Ireland may be so fortunate as to possess large 
tracts happily adapted to the Daffodils, but there is no 
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such uniformity, even in my small garden, every yard of 
which, I sometimes think, has different capacities. My 
little lot of Narcissi is not yet so happily planted as to show no 
failures, and I regret to say that I see no reason to think that 
I shall be successful with them by following any general rules, 
except keeping them vigorous and growing as long as possible. 
The time of blooming of Narcissi in the open with me seems 
to depend on the state of the season, not on the time of plant- 


ing. 

Hlizabeth, N. J. FY. N. Gerard. 
A Weeping Apple-tree. 

To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—Some twenty years ago I planted an Apple-tree hedge, 
which it seemed best to remove after a few years. But one 
tree in the hedge had shown a marked tendency to droop its 
limbs, and was spared when the cutting took place. This tree 
now sweeps the ground over a space fifteen feet in diameter, 
and would spread farther if allowed. The habit is more 
marked than that of Weeping Linden, Cherry, Ash and other 
trees that I have planted. If the habit could be perpetuated 
by grafting, this variety would be an acquisition for those who 
have a fancy for such trees. I have no strong liking for them 
personally, and certainly they should always be used with 


caution. 
Clinton, N. Y. EE Pies 


Recent Publications. 


The Report of the Chief of the Division of Forestry deserves 
a more detailed notice than the mere mention it has received 
as a part of the Report of the Secretary of Agriculture. At 
the outset Mr. Fernow makes it clear how the work of the 
division has grown in the direction of giving information in 
answer to requests. To indicate the character of this part of 
the correspondence, a classified list of subjects is given, which 
covers a page. Under the heads of Technology, Forest-influ- 
ences, Forest-planting, Forest-botany and Forest-management 
are embraced an immense range of topics, and the questions 
asked illustrate, in a striking way, the importance, variety and 
intimacy of the relations which forests bear to human society 
and life. Under the head of Statistics come inquiries as to the 
timber area of the United States, the present and future supply 
of various kinds of hardwood, and a hundred more, concern- 
ing whicb the information furnished must be very imperfect, 
because of a lack of means for acquiring it. We, therefore, 
agree with Mr. Fernow that it is a matter of regret that the 
opportunity afforded by the machinery of the eleventh census 
was not made use of to obtain some more definite data as to 
the present condition of our timber-resources. Since our 
forest-products amount in value, as raw materials, to not less 
than a quarter of the value of all the raw materials manufac- 
tured in the United States the subject is large enough to justify 
investigation. Mr. Fernow is certainly correct in saying that 
we ought to know, from decade to decade, what changes in 
our forest-area, and in their conditions, have taken place, 
just as we think it worth while to ascertain and compare the 
areas and crops of agricultural land, and such knowledge is 
needed more and more as the area of virgin timber-land 
shrinks and falls into the few hands which control the lumber- 
supply of the nation. When the division is asked to supply 
information as to where certain kinds of timber are found in 
abundance, or many other questions of this sort, only a very 
general and unsatisfactory reply can be made. In addition to 
the melancholy fact that the government does not know how 
much timber-land it possesses, nor what is the quality or the 
value of the timber on that land, we are reminded, too, that 
there is a total absence of forest-management on these timber- 
lands. Under such conditions the Division of Forestry is itself 
an incongruity. It seems absurd that there should exist a de- 
partment whose function it is to give advice, which is never 
followed, about the management of a property which its 
owner, the government, does not pretend to manage, and 
about the extent and value of which the government has no def- 
inite knowledge, and makes no effort to obtain any such knowl- 
edge. All these discouraging conditions have been pointed 
out again and again by Secretaries of the Interior, as well as 
Chiefs of the Forestry Division, and yet our forest-resources 
are wasting away, and the protecting timber on our mountain 
slopes is disappearing, to the peril of the lives and property of 
those who live below, and nothing practical is done to quench 
incendiary fires or arrest the trespasser’s axe. 

Besides the information that has been imparted by letters in 
reply to specific inquiries, the Chief of the Division has ad- 
dressed various associations, such as farmers’ institutes and 
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forestry associations ; circulars, too, have been issued, one, 
for example, giving directions for the growing of seedlings, 
and another for the treatment of young seedlings in the nur- 
sery. The important bulletin prepared by Mr. Tratman on the 
substitution of metal for wood in railway-ties, and issued 
during the year, has been previously noticed. The mono- 
graphs on the life-histories of conifers are again promised. 
Many of them have been prepared for some time, and their 
publication should be no longer delayed. In connection with 
technological investigations, which are still in progress, this 
work is perhaps the most promising yet undertaken by the 
department. 

One of the great difficulties in introducing good forest-man- 
agement is the fact that no competent forest-managers can be 
found. Undoubtedly there will soon be a demand for men of 
training in this particular occupation, but it is difficult to see 
how forestry can be studied here to advantage so long as there 
is no practical illustration of good forestry, and, on the other 
hand, foresters imported from abroad will find it difficult to 
adjust their methods to the conditions existing here. Mr. 
Fernow, therefore, advises that young men with considerable 
preliminary preparation should go abroad and acquaint them- 
selves, by study in the various academies and in practical 
work in the woods, with the theory and practice of forest- 
management. This might be accomplished in one or two 
years abroad by any one who is fitted with the necessary bo- 
tanical and technical preparatory education. Persons who 
wish to prepare themselves for such a course may find very 
considerable facilities for this study in the libraries and mu- 
seums of the department, anda list is also given to show what 
facilities are offered in the different states at the experiment 
stations and agricultural colleges on subjects which are neces- 
sary to a preliminary course in forestry. 

Many other subjects are touched upon in this brief report 
which we have not space to notice in detail. Most interesting of 
these, perhaps, is the chapter on the wood-pulp industry, which 
has had a most rapid development in a few years. It certainly 
has not yet reached its full development, and perhaps Mr. 
Fernow is correct in saying that its expansion during the next 
few decades may bring revolutionary changes in our wood 
consumption, and modify to a considerable extent the prac- 
tice of forest-management. 

The report closes with the statement that increased appro- 
priation will make it possible for the division to devote more 
time to missionary work, which is still sadly needed, before any 
intelligent forest-policy can be adopted in the United States. 


Periodical Literature. 


_ In the Popular Science Monthly, for July, Professor C. S. 
Ashley gives an account of ‘‘Our Agricultural Experiment 
Stations” which should interest those who see the reports 
from these stations constantly referred to in GARDEN AND 
FOREST. He traces their establishment to Samuel W. John- 
son, now Professor of Agricultural Chemistry in the Sheffield 
Scientific School at New Haven, and Wilbur O. Atwater, now 
Director of the office of Experiment Stations in the National 
Department of Agriculture, who, having studied in the agri- 
cultural stations of Germany, made, in 1873, ‘‘the first direct 
effort to start an agricultural experiment station on this conti- 
nent.” This effort was made in Connecticut, and the first 
American station was there established, at Middletown, in the 
year 1875. Ii 1876 another was started in California, and in 
1877 another in North Carolina, and in 1887, when the Hatch 
act passed Congress, there were eighteen stations spread 
through fourteen states. ‘This act made provision for an ap- 
propriation of $15,000 a year to each state or territory that 
would accept the trust, to establish a station in connection 
with its agricultural college, or to aid such stations already 
established. All of the states, except Montana, Washington 
and Idaho, have taken advantage of the act, as have also New 
Mexico, Arizona and Utah. Some have more than one, and 
some, who have only one regular experiment station, have 
organized one or more branch stations, located in different 
sections of the state. If these branch stations be excluded, 
there are now fifty-three experiment stations in the United 
States ; while if these be counted, there are sixty-nine.” Four 
hundred and twenty-three persons are now employed on the 
scientific staffs of these stations, including agriculturists, 
chemists, horticulturists, botanists, entomologists, veterina- 
rians, meteorologists, biologists, microscopists, physicists, 
mycologists, viticulturalists and geologists. Each station is 
independent of the others, but a central bureau at Washing- 
ton collects and publishes summaries of their work for the 
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use of the public, special bulletins for the station-workers 
themselves, and reports and monographs of various kinds, 
and serves as a ‘‘medium of information and exchange.” 
During the present year about $1,000,000 will be expended on 
these stations, and reports will be sent direct to nearly 400,000 
farmers—and all this is a growth of the last fifteen years. 

It seems odd to read that ‘‘ the greatest obstacle which the 
stations have met has been a demand from the farmers for im- 
mediate results and a prejudice against the laboratory and its 
work”; but, we are told, ‘‘this gradually disappears as the 
farmer becomes more and more familiar with science.” The 
way in which fraudulent fertilizers have been driven from the 
market by the action of the stations is named as one conspicu- 
ous instance of the practical good they have done, and others 
are the improvement in the methods of extracting sugar from 
cane in Louisiana and the introduction of the process of ‘‘ Pas- 
teurization”’ of wines in California, which does away with the 
use of antiseptics of any kind, while the new facts, theories 
and interests which the bulletins bring into the farmers’ lives 
have, apart from their practical outcome, an educative and 
cheering intluence which can hardly be overprized. Of course, 
at first it was difficult to get competent scientific workers for 
the various stations, but this hindrance is gradually disap- 
pearing. 

In the same number of the Popular Science Monthly Mr. 
Joseph F. James writes of ‘‘ Pollen and its Uses.” We quote 
a single paragraph as a sample of the interest of all the others. 
«The immense number of pollen-grains,” he says, ‘‘ produced 
by a single ower apparently militates against the saying that 
Nature allows nothing to be formed but what is needful. It 
seems, indeed, a vast waste of material to have such a multi- 
tude of grains when so very few would answer the same pur- 
pose. Inasingle flower of the Peony there are about three 
and a half million grains; a flower of the Dandelion is esti- 
mated to produce nearly two hundred and fifty thousand ; the 
number of ovules in a flower of the Chinese Wistaria has been 
counted and the number of pollen-grains estimated, and it is 
found that for each ovule there are seven thousand grains. 
While few fall below the thousands, many rise far above the 
Peony in point of numbers. These are the wind-fertilized 
flowers, and here Nature must provide for an immense loss of 
material. Darwin says that ‘buckettuls of pollen have been 
swept off the decks of vessels near the North American shore. 
. . . Kerner has seen a lake in the Tyrol so covered with pol- 
len that the water no longer appeared blue. . . . Mr. Blackley 
found numerous pollen-grains, in one instance twelve hun- 
dred, adhering to the sticky slides, which were sent up to a 
height of from five hundred to a thousand feet by means of a 
kite, and then uncovered by means of a special mechanism.’ 
The so-called showers of sulphur which have at times visited 
various Cities, notably St. Louis, are nothing but clouds of yel- 
low pollen blown from Pine or other forest-trees from some 
distant place. Perhaps, out of millions of grains thus scattered 
far and wide, only a single one may be of service. As if to 
compensate for this expenditure of pollen in some plants there 
are others in which the amount is very limited, and where 
nearly every grain is made to count. These are known as 
cleistogamous flowers, a term applied to those which always 
remain in the bud. These flowers are found in plants belong- 
ing to about sixty different genera of various orders, and gen- 
erally in those species which at the same time produce the 
normal and conspicuous flowers. These large blossoms are © 
often sterile, and the plant must depend upon the cleistog- 
amous flowers for its seed. In the Wood-sorrel (Oxalis 
acetosella) these flowers have each about four hundred pollen- 
grains ; the Touch-me-not (zpatiens) has only two hundred 
and fifty, and some Violets only one hundred. Even before 
leaving the anther-cells the grains in these cases have pro- 
truded their pollen-tubes; these seek the pistil and penetrate 
to the ovules. It might perhaps be supposed that, as the seed 
can be produced so easily, all plants would have cleistoga- 
mous flowers. But here comes into play the fact that that 
continual close fertilization is a great detriment, and not a 
benefit, and that it is better in the end that flowers produce an 
apparently wasteful amount of pollen and take the chances of 
a cross, than to be more economical and be perpetually self- 
fertilized.” 

As a companion to this article on pollen, the Monthly gives, 
from the Cornhill Magazine, one called ‘‘On the Wings of the 
Wind,” which explains some of the methods used by plants in 
scattering theirseeds. To hint at the variety of these methods 
we will merely quote the author’s declaration that among the 
Composite alone ‘‘I can reckon up more than a hundred and 
fifty distinct variations of plan among the winged seeds known 
to me in various parts of Europe.” 
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A correspondent of the Rochester Post Express states that 
80,000 plants of Roses, embracing 150 varieties, are growing 
in one block in the nurseries of Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, 
while in another field near by there are 20,000 plants. 


The growers of early fruit in California this year reaped a 
rich harvest. Early cherries, peaches, apricots and pears 
brought high prices in eastern markets, and some of the 
earliest peaches came from the northern part of the state. 


Number one of Mechan’s Monthly was issued on the first of 
July. It contains a colored plate of Rhododendron maximum 
and sixteen pages of reading-matter, and resembles very 
much, in typographical appearance, the Gardeners’ Monthly, 
when under Mr. Meehan’s direction. ; 


Monsieur A. Lothelier, in a note recently laid before the 
French Academy of Sciences, declared his belief that in 
Robinia Pseudacacia, Ulex Europeus, Berberis vulgaris and 
other plants the formation of spines is dependent upon the 
action of light. If grown where the light is not strong, plants 
of this sort show few spines, while when the light is more 
powerful the spines are more numerous, better developed and 
more markedly differentiated. 


Les Cypripedium et Genres Affinés is the title under which 
Angiolo Pucci publishes, in Florence, a volume of 218 pages, a 
history of Cypripedium, with a description of the species and 
the methods used for their successful cultivation. It is a 
French translation, or rather an adaptation, of Veitch’s 
““Manual of Orchids,” already noticed in these columins, and 
will be found interesting and valuable to the cultivators of 
these popular plants who are not acquainted with the English 
language. i 


-The Société Nationale d Horticulture de France, the chief 
horticultural association of that country, now includes nearly 
2,500 members, of whom g14 reside in Paris, 379 in the De- 
partment of the Seine, and 982 in the remaining parts of 
France, while 175 are foreign associates, some of them living 
in lands as distant as China. The Society is divided into six 
committees: one each for fruit-culture, for the culture of 
ornamental trees, for horticulture proper, for vegetable cul- 
ture, for artistic gardening, and for garden utensils. 


The famous liqueur called “Chartreuse,” from its makers, the 
monks of the Carthusian order, is composed of brandy, flavored 
by a mixture of herbs, the secret of which is carefully kept 
within the bosoms of the order. The Benedictine monks 
manufacture a similar beverage which, lilkewise, is called by 
their name; and now, we are told, the monks of Tre Fontane, 
near Rome, the place which has recently become famous for 
its vast plantations of Eucalyptus trees, are introducing a 
liqueur, the characteristics of which are explained by the 
name selected for it—‘‘ Eucalyptica.” 


The Proceedings of the American Forestry Association, at 
its late meetings in Quebec and Washington, have been pub- 
lished in a neat pamphlet of 112 pages. Summaries of several 
of the papers have already been given in this journal, but the 
matter is all well edited and of excellent quality. Ina prefa- 
tory note it is stated that the association does not hold itself re- 
sponsible for the views expressed at its meetings or published 
afterward in its reports. Its platform is offered, however, 
for the discussion of all important questions connected with 
forestry, and the encouragement of such discussion is most 
commendable. Indeed, this is the only way to promote the 
aims of the society, which are (i) Education, or leading the 
public mind to see the necessity of prompt and thorough re- 
form in the treatment of American forests, and (2) Legislation 
for the enactment of proper laws under which to accomplish 
this reform. Theassociation now has an earnest membership 
from thirty states and two provinces of Canada, and it is in 
every way worthy of public support. This report deserves a 
wide circulation, and persons who are not members of the 
association can secure copies of it for fifty cents by addressing 
Charles C. Binney, 218 South 4th Street, Philadelphia. 


Writing from Chicago, with regard to the preparations for 
the World’s Fair, a correspondent of the American Architect 
and Building News recently said that the work of dredging 
was being pushed with all speed, so that it was expected that 


the lagoon would be completed by the end of June, and also» 


the grading which would make the sites ready for the founda- 
tions of all the buildings. ‘Over 900 men,” he continued, 
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‘‘have been at work in this especial department, and three 
large steam-dredges have been constantly at work. Over 
100,000 plants have been shipped to the place and are being 
cared for bya large force of gardeners. The proposed wooded 
island is already converted into a nursery, while on one part 
of the island it is proposed to lay out a primeval swamp, such 
as formerly occupied the site of Chicago, the plants for the 
purpose being already on the grounds. Three greenhouses 
have already been built and a stovehouse for Palms, and 
preparations are being made to receive wild herbaceous and 
aquatic plants from all parts of the country. Sixty thousand 
Willow cuttings are already in the ground, 10,000 of them 
being sent as a gift by the Park Commissioners of Buffalo, 
New York. Mr. Olmsted has presented the Exposition with 
Bamboos from Asheville, North Carolina, near to the park he 
is there laying out for one of the Vanderbilts.” 


The new body incorporated in Massachusetts by Chapter 
CCCLII. of the Acts of the last Legislature ‘‘ for the purpose of 
acquiring and opening to the public, under suitable regula- 
tions, beautiful and historical places and tracts of land within 
this commonwealth,” has organized by adopting a code of 
by-laws and electing as its first President the Honorable 
George F. Hoar, of Worcester. The Honorable William S. 
Shurtleff, of Springfield, is Vice-President, Mr. George Wig- 
glesworth is Treasurer, and Mr. Charles Eliot is the Secretary. 
The direct management of the affairs of the corporation is 
vested in a Board of Control consisting of Mr. Philip A. Chase, 
of Lynn; Mr. Charles S. Sargent, of Brookline, and Dr. Henry 
P. Wolcott, of Cambridge, with whom are associated the Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. The corporation is empowered to 
acquire by gift, devise or purchase, beautiful and historical 
places in Massachusetts, and to hold the same free of taxes as 
long as the reservations are open to the public. Under the 
by-laws any person who subscribes $10 to the funds of the 
corporation becomes entitled to receive the annual report and 
an invitation to an annual conference with the Trustees. 
Clubs and societies may become entitled to send a delegate to 
the annual conference on the same terms, and it is expected 
that the Historical and Natural History Societies and the Vil- 
lage Improvement Societies of the state will in this way b 
able to assist a cause in which they are naturally interested© 
Any man or woman, whether a citizen of Massachusetts or. 
not, who desires to take part in the work of this corporation - 
may do so by communicating with the Treasurer, Mr. George 
Wigglesworth, 89 State Street, or with the Secretary, Mr. 
Charles Eliot, 50 State Street, Boston. 


The last part of the Contributions from the United States 
National Herbarium, being Volume II., No. 1., to reach us 
contains the first installment of Professor Coulter’s Manual of 
the Plants of western Texas, and embraces the Polyfetale. 
The purpose of the manual, the author tells us, is to bring 
together and make easily accessible the scattered information 
which exists concerning the flora of western Texas, a region 
of great botanical interest as the meeting-place of the plants 
of the true North American flora with the peculiar forms of 
northern Mexico. The manual is intended to include all 
Texas plants found west of the ninety-seventh meridian. The 
introduction of useful analytical keys, local names, and the 
mention of the economic uses of the plants, greatly increases 
the value of the work which has been prepared, not only as a 
reference-book for botanists, but as a hand-book for Texas 
students, for which purpose it seems admirably adapted. It 
is to be regretted that Professor Coulter has not adopted 
some uniform system of nomenclature, and it is not easy 
to understand why, for example, if Marshall’s name for the 
Fragrant Sumach, Rhus Canadensis, is to be taken up, his 
names for the Sweet Buckeye and for the Chicksaw Plum 
should be passed by in favor of much later ones. The 
supposition is that an attempt was made to follow the 
plan of nomenclature adopted in the last edition of “Gray’s 
Manual,” of which Professor Coulter was one of the editors, 
and in which appears a considerable number of plants under 
names sanctioned by long usage, although not the oldest, and, 
therefore, in danger of change at the hands of subsequent 
authors. But even the names of the ‘‘Manual” are not always 
adopted in this new work, for, in turning over the pages very 
hurriedly, the eye falls on Crategus arborescens, El\l.—a plant 
which was correctly referred, by Watson and Coulter only last 
year, to the Crategus viridis of Linneus. Such details, of 
course, do not detract from the working value of a manual of 
this character, except in so far as they continue and extend 
the confusion of botanical nomenclature and complicate 
synonymy. 
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The Red Oak. 


HE Red Oak is one of the largest and most beautiful 
of the deciduous trees of the American forest. It is 
the largest and the most widely distributed American repre- 
sentative of the so-called Black Oaks—that is, of the Oaks 
distinguished by the acute bristle-pointed lobes of their 
leaves, by the slow development of their fruit, which re- 
quires two seasons in which to reach maturity, and by 
their brittle and porous wood. ‘There is no other Ameri- 
can Oak of wide distribution which varies so little as the 
Red Oak in the form of its leaves and in the character of 
its fruit; and it is in western Texas only that it occasion- 
ally assumes an appearance which is puzzling to botanists, 
leading them to suppose that through this extreme form it 
may be possible to join it specifically with some of the 
other Black Oaks. 

From Canada to Texas the Red Oak varies but little in 
what may be called essential characters ; individuals are 
large when the soil is rich and moisture is abundant, and 
they are small and stunted in barren soil unrefreshed by 
copious rains. The leaves and the fruit are larger and 
better developed when conditions of growth are favorable, 
but in form they are very constant, and it is easy to distin- 
guish the Red Oak, with a little practice, at all seasons of 
the year. 

In habit of growth it varies considerably, but not more 
than other trees ; for it must be remembered that the habit 
of a tree—that is, the form of growth a particular indi- 
vidual assumes—is dependent entirely on the local con- 
ditions and surroundings in which the individual is 
developed. It is exceptional when all the individuals of a 
tree-species assume the same habit of growth. Most trees 
form tall slender stems when other trees crowd them, as 
in the forest, and cause their lower branches to die from 
the insufficient supply of sunlight which reaches them. 
An individual of the same species standing by itself will 
send out long stout lateral branches which give to the tree 
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an entirely different appearance. In the case of some trees 
the habit of individuals is influenced by the character of 
the soil in which they grow, and age, of course, brings 
many changes in form and general appearance to trees. 
It is for these reasons that the portrait of an individual 
gives only a partial and therefore an unsatisfactory idea 
of the general appearance or habit of the species, and why 
a hundred portraits would be necessary to give anything 
like a comprehensive idea of the appearance of a tree like 
the Red Oak, for example, as it appears in different parts 
of the country growing under the different conditions to 
which it is subjected. 

The power to recognize trees at a glance without exam- 
ining their leaves or flowers or fruit as they are seen, for 
example, from the car-window during a railroad journey, 
can only be acquired by studying them as they grow under 
all possible conditions over wide areas of territory. Such 
an attainment may not have much practical value, but 
once acquired it gives to the possessor a good deal of 
pleasure which is denied to less fortunate travelers. 

The Red Oak (Quercus rubra) grows naturally in both rich 
land and in light porous gravel. Usually it selects a soil 
intermediate in character, between that preferred by the 
White Oak and the sterile soils occupied by the Black Oak. 
It is the only Oak which reaches as far north as the north- 
ern part of Nova Scotia, while westward it extends almost 
to the limits of the Atlantic forest region. It is one of the 
commonest trees in all this great territory, and grows 
from the immediate neighborhood of the coast to higher 
elevations on the Appalachian Mountains than any other 
Oak tree ; it is as common west of the mountains as it is _ 
on the Atlantic sea-board, and it abounds in the south as 
well as in the north. The Red Oak cannot secure a foot- 
hold in undrained swamps or on the inundated banks of 
rivers, but in all other situations, from Cape Breton to the 
Rio Colorado, it can hold its own wherever trees grow. 
It is west of the Alleghany Mountains that the Red Oak, 
growing on rich intervale lands along the larger streams 
which flow into the great tributaries of the Mississippi, 
can be seen at its best as a timber tree. Here specimens 
can be found a hundred and fifty feet high, with stems as 
straight as arrows, free of branches for sixty or seventy 
feet from the ground, and five or six feet in diameter, 
above the great swollen buttresses which are characteris- 
tic of large individuals of this species. Such noble speci- 
mens occur, too, in the forests which clothe the slopes of 
the mountains of the south, but at the north, where the 
deciduous forests which Europeans found here when they 
discovered America have been replaced by a second 
growth, the Red Oak assumes, usually, a different habit. 
The trunk often separates, fifteen or twenty feet from the 
ground, into several stout branches which grow in an up- 
right direction, and, gradually spreading outward, form a 
wide head in the shape of an inverted pyramid. Such a 
form indicates that the tree has grown in good soil and 
that it has succeeded in securing a fair amount of space 
in which to develop its head. In poor soil, and when 
crowded by other trees, the Red Oak makes a narrow 
head of small branches and does not grow to a large size. 
Sometimes it branches low, sending out at right angles 
with the trunk great wide-spreading limbs, like a pasture 
White Oak, making a round-headed top. Such speci- 
mens are not common, and perhaps represent the noblest 
type of individual beauty the species is capable of. 

The bark of the Red Oak is dark brown and deeply 
furrowed on the trunks of old individuals ; it is smooth 
and gray on young trunks and on the branches, unless 
they are very old and large. The bark of the branches is 
smoother and lighter-colored than that of the other Black 
Oaks which are usually associated with the Red Oak, and 
for this reason the tree can be easily recognized in winter 
by the color of the branches alone. The leaves are oblong 
in general outline, with five or six acuminate lobes on 
each side, separated by rounded shallow sinuses; they 
are rather thin, smooth, bright shining green on the upper 
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surface, and shining, although somewhat paler, on the 
lower surface. They are borne on long slender stalks 
which, like the upper side of the veins, are sometimes 
tinged with red; and in the autumn they turn first dull- 
red and then yellow before falling. The fruit is unlike 
that of our other Oaks. It is sessile or very short-stalked ; 
the cup is flat or shaped like a shallow saucer, with a 
narrow raised border of small, close-fitting scales, and is 
often more than an inch across, enclosing the base only 
of the large oblong or ellipsoidal acorn, which is as long 
or longer than the cup is broad. The fruit is produced 
generally in great profusion, and in October often covers 
the ground beneath the trees. 

The wood of the Red Oak, although strong and heavy, 
is coarse-grained and difficult to season ; it is light reddish 
brown and contains the bands of large open ducts found 
in the wood of all the Black Oaks. Formerly it was little 
used, but of late years, since white oak has become scarce 
and expensive, it is employed in great quantities in cooper- 
age, in the manufacture of cheap furniture, especially in 
some parts of the west, and for the interior finish of build- 
ings, for which purpose, when ‘‘ quarter-sawed,” it is well 
suited and now highly esteemed. 

The Red Oak grows rapidly. Very few of the American 
trees which produce hard wood increase in height and in 
girth of trunk as rapidly. Mr. Emerson, who devoted 
much attention to studying the rate of growth of different 
trees, found that the average increase of the Red Oak in 
Massachusetts during the first thirty-five years of its life 
was at the rate of about two inches in diameter every eleven 
years. In more favored parts of the country it would proba- 
bly grow more rapidly. As astreet or park tree the Red Oak 
is not surpassed in value by any of our trees, and it is sur- 
prising that it is not generally planted. There is, however, 
a popular belief that Oaks are hard to transplant and that 
they grow very slowly. White Oaks are certainly difficult 
to move, and must be set as seedlings if they are to grow 
into fine trees. But all Oaks grow rapidly when once 
established, and there is no tree easier to transplant than 
the Red Oak. Specimens ten or fifteen feet high can be 
moved with perfect safety from the woods, and if they are 
planted in good soil will make for many years an average 
annual upward growth of eighteen or twenty inches. If 
hardiness, good habit, adaptability to different soils, beauty 


of foliage, longevity and freedom from disease have any © 


weight with planters of trees, the Red Oak should receive 
attention at their hands. It is valued in Europe, where, 
especially in Germany and in Belgium, it is more fre- 
quently seen, and in better condition, than any American 
Oak. But how many Americans plant Oak-trees or realize 
when they send to nurseries for foreign trees that their own 
town contains the best material for their ornamental plan- 
tations ? ; 

Some idea of the beauty of the stem of one form of the 
Red Oak can be gained from the illustration on page 341. 
It is made from one of Dr. Rollins’ photographs of a tree 
growing in Dedham, Massachusetts, and one of the noblest 
specimens in New England. 


Squandering a Nation’s Patrimony. 


T the recent celebration of the 4th of July at Wood- 
stock, Connecticut, Mr. Murat Halstead delivered a 
striking address, to which he gave the title of the “ Preser- 
vation of the People’s Inheritance.” It could be more 
accurately described as an account of the reckless way in 
which mankind in general, and Americans in particular, 
had squandered, and were continuing to squander, their 
inheritance. In speaking of the decline of certain nations, 
Mr. Halstead said : 

The lands have been wasted, the forests are no more, the 
soil that once made fruitful hills and blooming valleys is at the 
bottom of the seas, and the streams that watered the peopled 
plains are lostin the sands that are the tombs of the profligates 
who have perished. The elements of possibility, the founda- 
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tions of prosperity, are gone, never to be restored, and those 
cancers of the earth, the deserts, are eating away more and 
more that which should sustain the generations to come. 


Coming down to our own country, the speaker referred 
to the exhausted fertility of tobacco-lands and wheat-fields ; 
to the extermination of-food fish and noble game and water- 
fowl; particularly to our vanishing forests. 


The woods have been torn from the mountains, and brooks 
have departed because the springs have ceased to flow; and, 
when not dwindled almost to dust-beds, the ancient mill- 
streams are roaring floods, for the slopes of the ridges are 
bared and the rain-falls rush from them as over roofs of slate ; 
the hill-sides are plowed up and down preparing gutters to 
feed the freshets with the soil that is far more precious, in the 
eyes of those who have been taught the art of seeing, than the 
precious metals. Itis the passion and pride of the average 
American to smite the trees and shoot the birds and slaughter 
the last of our running game—and if there are laws for the 
protection of trees in parks, or game-laws to save the quail 
and squirrel, or to prevent scouring the rivers with seines out 
of season, and to provide fish-ladders and abolish fish-traps, 
they are regarded as tyrannical, a style of oppression identified 
only with effete monarchies and the tottering despotism of 
worn-out worlds. The buffalo have been exterminated—a 
noble race murdered, so that there are hardly enough to sup- 
ply museums—and if there is a moose left in Maine he has 
been accidentally spared, and must be pursued by the hunter 
with remorseless fury to shed his blood to the final massacre. 
It is a crime to cut down the woods on a mountain, a crime to 
heedlessly kindle fires to burn forests, but our people have no 
realizing sense of the sort, and sneer at the Swiss and Ger- 
mans who require three permits to fell one tree. In New 
York there is a struggle that seems hopeless to preserve the 
remnants of the once majestic and always romantic Adiron- 
dack wilderness. In our new states the statesmen dare not 
stand against the timber-thieves. 


In some parts of the address Mr. Halstead’s rhetoric was 
rather too intense for scientific accuracy, but, after all, the 
real sting of the indictment is inits truth. To the speaker's 
hopeful spirit the establishment of fish-hatcheries by the 
Government, the effort to protect the seals of Behring Sea, 
and the reservation of the Sequoia groves were acts which 
gave promise of a time coming when more serious thought 
would be given by our nation to the preservation of its 
heritage. He noted, too, as hopeful indications, that 
Arbor days were celebrated in many states; that tree- 
planting by children had become fashionable, and that 
the discussions over the Adirondack woods, although it 
might not save the wilderness, would ultimately, perhaps, 
save many other forests. We feel inclined to consider it 
another cheering sign that an orator of national repute has 
felt impelled, on that anniversary when Americans are in 
their most exultant mood, to raise his voice in earnest pro- 
test against the reckless destruction of our forests. No 
higher public service can be rendered by the country’s lead- 
ing men than the reiteration of warnings like this, until it 
comes to be universally understood what the ruin of our 
forests means. 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 


XIV.—THE ROSE-CHAFER. 


HERE is no interim between our summer visitors. No 
sooner is the trunk of the last caterpillar packed than the 
rose-bug arrives, bag and baggage, to take his place. The 
half-eaten leaves that have been rescued from the jaws of the 
web-worm are in a few hours riddled with the bites of these 
winged pests, which are even harder to destroy than their pred- 
ecessors, for they hunt in couples and fly, and cannot be 
stamped out of existence. , 

An imperturbable imp is the rose-chafer, descendant on one 
side from the scarabceus, and if his Egyptian ancestor was 
half as hard to kill as this other flying beetle, no wonder the 
ancients used him as an emblem of immortality. 

This voracious summer boarder arrives with unpleasant 
punctuality upon the roth of June—that is to say, the advance- 
guard of the great army shows itself in the shape of a scout or 
two, who merely precede the main swarm, which comes ina 
cloud, and settles everywhere, and stays nearly four weeks. 

The opening Roses are their nominal prey, and are soon 
disfigured with their dingy yellow-brown carcasses; but that 
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is not the worst of them. Grape-blossoms are their dear de- 
light, and nothing but the most unremitting attention willsave 
the future bunches from their greedy depredations. There are 
at least two to every raceme of fragrant blossoms, and by the 
time one has disposed of that pair another is flying about all 
ready to take their places. . 

Arsenical poisons have no more effect upon them than a 
cold shoulder on an office-seeker. They may kill the plant, 
but never the rose-bug, which will crawl undismayed over its 
ruins, seeking new worlds to conquer. Having no delicate 
sensibilities, they are undeterred by whale-oil soap, which dis- 
heartens most things, and even a dusting with hellebore does 
not even make them sneeze. The great unterrified eat on in 
spite of all you can do to them, and no sooner is one set slain 
than you find another in its place. They remind one of the 
Jesuit monks in Bolivia, whom the inhabitants finally regarded 
as supernatural beings, because, no matter how often one 
cowled and sandalled form was laid low, another succeeded it, 
till the natives came to believe that the friar was an immortal, 
whom they vainly sought to destroy. 

As to the rose-bug, hand-picking into a bowl of kerosene or 
hot water, begun at morn, continued till noon, and not inter- 
mitted till dewy eve, is the safest resource against the ma- 
rauders, which devour not only Grape-blossoms and Roses, 
Spirzeas and Syringas, Peonies and Snowballs, but cover 
Birches, Oaks, Elms, and even Willows, with their ugly little 
forms, and leave behind them a lace-work of veins in place of 
leaves. 

Nothing pleases them better than a Smoke-bush in blossom, 
the future fringe of which they will completely destroy in a 
few hours. We tried the experiment this year of tying ours 
up in mosquito-netting, but it seemed to accomplish nothing 
better than the excitement of the curiosity of passers-by, who 
could not make out whether it was a ghost on the lawn or a 
balloon waiting for a Fourth of July inflation. The indomi- 
table chafers perched on the outside by the hundred and 
chewed at the blossoms through the meshes, so that, what 
with their attacks and the confinement, the smoke came to 
nothing after all, for when the cover was removed nothing 
was to be seen of the fringe but a few bare green stems. 

Probably the rose-bugs do not publish a morning paper, or 
they would learn that the lawn at Overlea is an unhealthy 
situation for their race, and that their unprecedented mortality 
in that region ought to be a warning to them. Certainly in the 
height of the season the hecatomb of victims amounts to a 
thousand a day, but the cry is, still they come. 

We hoped that the long, cold, easterly storm of June would 
prove a discouragement to them, but the minute it stopped 
raining they reappeared more numerous and hearty than 
ever, and made up nobly for lost time. They show a curious 
preference for old-fashioned Roses, and will devour them, 
leaving a bed of hybrids of modern varieties almost un- 
touched, and they never are found here on the Tea Roses. 
They will eat the hardy Hydrangea voraciously, but do not 
affect the Weigelia. They spoil the Snowballs, but do not 
meddle with Lilacs. We have some young Canoe Birches 
that are struggling for existence, and I always imagine the 
departing caterpillar exchanging compliments with the arriv- 
ing rose-bug and recommending them to his particular atten- 
tion, after the fashion of guzzling Jack and gorging Jimmy : 

‘* Here’s little Billee, he’s young and tender, 
They’re old and tough, so let’s eat he.” 


Positively, if, during three or four weeks of their stay, 
those insects were not fought tooth and nail, there would not 
be one leaf left upon those unhappy little trees. As it is, when 
the brutes depart, the Birches look like a design in skeleton 
leaves. 

This year our hopes were roused by a remedy called Slud- 
gite, which was warranted to kill, not only the rose-bug, but 
the Colorado beetle and all other insects fatal to vegetation. 
Though scoffed at by incredulous friends we dared to send 
fora can of this evil-smelling mixture and applied it to the 
creature, with whom it undoubtedly disagrees. It is made of 
the residue of petroleum and soap, and smells to heaven, but, 
alas! the rose-bug has no nose—at least no nose that takes 
offense at bad odors. Sludgite is a thick, semi-solid sub- 
stance that mingles readily with water, and is applied by a 
spraying-pump or a hand syringe, and Kills by contact. The 
rose-bug and the Colorado beetle keel over with all their 
heels in the air as soon as the gummy fluid comes in con- 
tact with their wing coverings, but, curiously enough, it seems 
to have no power to destroy the larva of the potato-bug, and, 
not being a poison, it seems to have no deterring effect upon 
the little worm that eats the leaves of Rose-bushes, or even 
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upon the Thrip, which whale-oil soap banishes for a long time. 
Therefore, I judge that the mixture clogs the wings and inter- 
feres with the breathing of beetles, or, possibly, whatever 
virtue it possesses lies in the volatile essence which escapes 
from it, for the fresh mixture is much more deadly than that 
which has stood for some time. 

But the sad thing about its use is, that the rose-bug is a 
being that draws no moral from any tale, and he is totally 
devoid of sentiment. I cannot find that the corpses of his 
relations take away from his appetite in the least. Possibly 
the numerous attendants we see at the funeral come for a 
wake, and they are full as hungry and thirsty as Conn the 
Shaughraun’s cousins on the same melancholy occasion. 

Though I am disposed to think that the chafers may not be 
quite so ready to attack a bush or tree freshly anointed with 
the unsavory fluid, 1am not sure but that the wish is father to 
the thought. In any case, it is not practicable to shower a 
bush every five minutes with anything, however deadly, so 
that it is almost as discouraging as hand-pickineg. 

A distinguished horticultural authority, who takes very little 
stock in my new discoveries, declares that muscle is worth 
more than faith, and shows me perfect roses, as large as his 
fist, to prove it. This is all very well if you are lucky enough 
to have unlimited muscle at your command, as in an arbore- 
tum for instance, where every rose-bug has a man to catch 
him, but both hand-picking and insecticides are alike failures 
in a private family with one factotum. What the world de- 
mands is a warning of some kind that the chafer who runs 
may read, a something to convey to his insect-mind or nostrils 
the information that “no rose-bug need apply,” and whoso 
can make this discovery palpable to the enemy will have his 
fortune in his red right hand. 

The legends connected with the rose-bug are numerous. 
They tell us that he will not molest a Grape-vine or a Rose- 
bush close against a house, though he will devour the Vir- 
ginia-creeper against the lattice of your veranda. He is 
supposed to object to the dust of the road and to a sprinkling 
of coal-ashes ; but on our own windy hill neither of these de- 
terrents can be made to stick. 

Another legend belongs to the potato-beetle, which some of 
the farmers in this neighborhood vow will not trouble Potatoes 
planted in a hill with Beans; but this is merely a legend. We 
have tried it, and find the creatures as lively as ever. 

Toreturn to sludgite, I would say that its highest practical use 
is upon trees and shrubs without blossoms, for the sticky yel- 
low fluid cannot be sprinkled upon roses without spoiling 
their fairness. So far it does not seem to damage foliage, but 
we cannot answer for the effect of such a viscid decoction if 
used many times a day. We have never tried it more than 
twice in twenty-four hours. It kills or drives away the insects 
that are there, but others return immediately, so that such in- 
secticides are little better than substitutes for hand-picking. 

Our struggles with the hated rose-bug, and the hopeless 
nature of any prolonged encounter with an inferior organism 
of overwhelming numbers, find such clear expression in the 
words of a correspondent that I subjoin an extract from a let- 
ter from a lady who has had similar sufferings with another 
insect : 

“TI am passing through the discouraging season of garden- 
ing, and am realizing more than ever the nature of Adam’s 
curse. It sounds like a fine thing to be told we shall have do- 
minion over the birds of the air and the beasts of the field, but 
what gain is there in that if we are to be beaten in the end by 
the angle-worm, the ant and the snail? To fight with a snail, 
and be beaten, isn’t that humiliation? But I standin the place 
of the vanquished, and it is the snail that has done it. I was 
born a sentimentalist, and had scruples about ‘ taking away the 
life thou canst not give,’ that once hindered my career as a 
gardener. Now I grieve over the imperfect nature of the 
snail’s nervous system that makes even death apparently 
painless. 

“But he keeps up with the times, does the snail; he reads 
the seed catalogues, and he knows that Asters cost more than 
Marigolds ; he has an eye for beauty, too; he knows a foliage 
plant very early in its career, and his taste is always for red 
rather than green. 

“The snail is a much underrated power; his calmness, his 
persistence, his retiring nature, his thick-skinned endurance, 
make him a type that is bound to survive, and I predict for 
him a glorious future. If he can only find enough fools to cul- 
tivate gardens for his use he will enter in and possess the land, 
and develop into something quite grand.” All of which quo- 
tation, with slight variation, will answer for our winged pest. 

I was quite touched by the prediction of a member of the 
horticultural society of that state, that apparently the whole of 
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southern New Jersey will have to be abandoned to the rose- 
bug. This adds a new terror to the already complicated legis- 
lation of that unhappy region, for I am convinced, from my 
experience, that if the rose-bug wants anything he will get it, 
and no doubt we shall live to see him sitting in the guberna- 


torial chair. H 
Hingham, Mass. M. C. Robbins. 


Notes on North American Trees.—X X VI. 


69. Rhus cofinoides.—The Tournefortian genus Cotinus, 
adopted by Linnzus in the early editions of the “Genera,” 
and afterward united by him with Rhus, is re-established 
by Engler in his monograph of the Anacardiacee, pub- 
lished in the fourth volume of De Candolle’s “ Monographie 
Phanerogamarum.” 
of the Old World and the other of the New, is well char- 
acterized by the numerous long accrescent plumose sterile 
pedicels, and by the unequal development of the fruit 
which brings its apex at maturity well down on to the 
side; and in ‘‘The Silva of North America” I shall follow 
Engler, and separate Cotinus from Rhus. There is not 
much doubt what the names of the two species should be. 
Linnzus first described the European plant in the first edi- 
tion of the ‘‘Species Plantarum” as Rhus Cotinus. Cotinus 
is, therefore, the oldest specific name for the species which, 
if the genus Cotinus is maintained, must be called Cofnus 
Cotinus. Engler, unfortunately, passed over this Linnean 
name, as Koch had done before him, and took up, as the 
specific name, Coggygria of Scopoli (‘‘Fl. Carn.,” i., 220) 
published in 1772, that is many years later than the date 
of the ‘‘Species Plantarum.” There is even less room for 
a difference of opinion as to the correct specific name of 
the American species. Nuttall, who discovered it, called 
it as an herbarium name, without description, Rhus con- 
noides ; this name was first published in 1860 in Chap- 
man’s “Flora of the Southern United States.” The plant 
was first described by Nuttall himself in the third volume 
of his ‘‘Sylva,” which appeared some time between 1842 
and 1850, under the name of Cotnmus Americanus, and 
Americanus is, therefore, the oldest name, whether the plant 
is called Cotinus or Rhus. 

72. Rhus venenata.—There is confusion of long standing 
in the case of the name of our Poison Sumach. It dates 
from the time of Linnzeus, who believed that the Japanese 
Lacquer, or Varnish-tree, was the same plant as our North 
American Poison Sumach. He knew from the writing of 
Keempfer that the Japanese used the juices of their tree as 
a varnish, and so called his species 2. Vernix. There 
is no question, however, that when he described R. Vernix 
he was describing the North American and not the Japa- 
nese plant. His descriptions in the “Species Plantarum ” 
and the earlier one published in the Hortus Chffornanus 
show this, as do his references to earlier descriptions and 
figures of the American plant. De Candolle, finding that 
the two plants were distinct, made new names for them 
both and discarded entirely the R. Vernzx of Linnzeus, 
calling the American plant &. venena/a and the Japanese 
plant &. vermicifera. Instead of lessening the confusion, 
this only increased it, as it left a perfectly good Linnean 
name without a plant to which to attach it. Professor 
Gray, as long ago as the publication of the first volume of 
the ‘‘ Flora of North America,” remarks in the supplement 
that ‘‘R. Vernix, L., was originally founded entirely on 
the North American species; hence the Linnean name 
ought to have been continued for our plant.” Unfortu- 
nately, however, he never corrected the mistake, and in all 
of his subsequent publications wrote 2. venenafa. I shall, 
nevertheless, restore the Linnazan name in “ The Silva” 
in spite of the fact that the Candollean venena/a has become 
firmly rooted in the literature of American botany. The 
most unfortunate part of the whole matter is, that our tree 
has a name which properly belongs to a Japanese tree, as 
the name Vernix was given to our plant on the supposition 
that the Japanese and American species were identical, and 
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it was chosen, of course, on account of the properties of 
the juices of the Japanese, and not of the American spe- 
cies. C. S. Sargent. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
New Orchids. 


TRICHOCENTRUM TRIQUETRUM, Rolfe, is a very distinct little 
species, introduced by Messrs. Charlesworth, Shuttleworth & 
Co., of Bradford, from Peru. It belongs to the section with 
equitant vertical leaves, like an Iris, and is allied to 7. zrzdi- 
folia, Lindl., though larger, and with very different petals and 
lip. It is about six inches high, the flowers straw-colored, with 
the lip variegated with dull orange. The spur is one and a 
quarter inches long, and the ovary strongly triquetrous, as in 
Angraecum Leonis.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, June 6th, p. 701. 

ONCIDIUM UROPHYLLUM, Lindl., an interesting species, which 
has been lost sight of for many years, has now reappeared at 
Kew, having been received from the island of Antigua, in the 
West Indies. The habit is peculiar, as the leaves are sharply 
triquetrous, as in O. ¢riguetrum, while the graceful panicle has 
numerous yellow flowers with some brown markings. Its 
whole history seems to be a mass of confusion, for the Bra- 
zilian habitat originally given appears to be erroneous, while 
in the “Flora of the British West Indies” Grisebach confuses 
both itand O. Lemonianum with the very distinct O. fetrapet- 
alum.—Gardeners Chronicle, June 6th, p. 701. 

RODRIGUEZIA ANOMALA, Rolfe, is a remarkable little species, 
cultivated in south Brazil by Senor Azambuja, of Porto Alegre, 
but not yet introduced to Europe. In habit it resembles a 
Leptotes, under three inches high, but with very numerous 
racemes of highly fragrant white flowers, slightly tinged with 
rose and with a yellow crest. This floriferous little plant is 
very anomalous in structure, for, besides the terete leaves, the 
spur at the base of the lip is reduced to a sac of such minute 
dimensions as to be easily overlooked.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
June 13th, pp. 728, 729, fig. 145. ; 

L#LIA-CATTLEYA X ARNOLDIANA is a very handsome hybrid, 
raised by Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans, from ZLeka 
purpurata, fertilized with the pollen of some variety of Caz- 
tleya labiata. The sepals and petals are pale purple, and the 
lip a brilliant dark shade of crimson. It was exhibited as 
Lelia Arnoldiana at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety, on June gth last, and was awarded a silver-gilt flora 
medal and also a first-class certificate.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
June 13th, pp. 741, 742. : 

Disa VEITCHII is a handsome hybrid, raised by Messrs. 
James Veitch & Sons, of Chelsea, from D. grandiflora, crossed 
with the pollen of D. racemosa. Though fairly intermediate 
in character, the flowers most resemble the pollen parent, 
being of a bright rose-pink. It has flowered in the short pe- 
riod of one year and nine months from the time of sowing 
the seed. It was exhibited ata meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, on June gth last, and, like the preceding, was 
awarded a silver-gilt flora medal and also a first-class certifi- 
cate.— Gardeners Chronicle, June 13th, pp. 741, 742. 

SOBRALIA MACRANTHA, VAR. KIENASTIANA, is a dwarf and 
very handsome variety, with pure white flowers and some 
lemon-yellow on the disk. It was exhibited by Baron Schroeder 
at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on June goth 
last, and was awarded a first-class certificate.—Gardeners’ 

J . 741, 742. 
Chronicle, June 13th, pp. 741, 74 R.A. Rolfe. 


Kew. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


IRIS GATESII.—I noticed this new Iris about this time last 
year, when it flowered with Herr Max Leichtlin at Baden 
Baden. Blooms of it were exhibited a few days ago in Lon- 
don, and they fully bore out the high opinion formed of this 
species by Herr Leichtlin—namely, that its blooms are the 
largest and most beautiful of all Iris flowers. In habit the 
plant resembles / Swsiana, and it is very similar to that spe- 
cies in the size and form of its large flowers, so much So, in- 
deed, that some authorities declare it to be onlya color variety 
of Z. Susiana. If anything, £ Gatesiz is the larger of the two, 
and, instead of the dusky hue which characterizes /. Sustana, 
the color of the new plant is pale lavender, with a dull purple 
shade about the base of the falls. The two species ought to 
be grown together. They apparently thrive under the same 
treatment and bloom at the same time. J. Swstana has been 
very beautiful at Kew during the past fortnight, a bed of about 
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fifty strong plants having flowered well. The cultivation of 
this very old, rare and very handsome Iris is but little under- 
stood. It should here be planted in the open border, or in a 
bed of rich soil, in a sunny position, in November, and let 
alone until its leaves begin to turn yellow, say in July, when 
the plants should be lifted and dried exactly as though they 
were Tulips. This is the practice of the Dutch growers, who 
understand this Iris and all the species of its section better 
than we do. A well-known Dutch bulb-merchant recom- 
mended this treatment to be tried at Kew, and it has been fol- 
lowed with excellent results. /. Gazesiz is at presentsomewhat 
expensive, but it will probably soon become as plentiful as 
J. Susiana is at present in Holland. 

A TRIO OF GIANTS are now flowering at Kew for the first time 
in England; they are Cereus giganteus, the Mexican colossal 
Cactus which we know so well in pictures but have never seen 
alive until last year, when a specimen, fourteen feet high and 
weighing over half a ton, was obtained trom Messrs. Blanc & 
Co. It is now in flower in the large Palm-house, where its tall 
coiumnar shape is an object of more than ordinary interest to 
visitors, some of whom have named it the Vegetable Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, from its resemblance to the column on the 
Thames embankment. The second of the trio is Primula 
imperialis, which is by far the largest of all Primulas. By the 
way, Sir Joseph Hooker has altered his opinion with regard to 
this plant and the Himalayan P. prolifera, which he once 
thought to be identical, but which, after seeing the two to- 
gether in cultivation, he now admits to be both very well- 
marked species. I am certain that P. zwperialis will filla large 
place among popular cool-house, and possibly even hardy, 
plants before very long. J/ris Robinsoniana is the third in the 
trio. Up to the present this plant at Kew has produced no 
less than 167 flowers since it first began to bloom on June 21st. 
I shall refer to it again next week; meanwhile I can say that 
it is the most interesting plant flowered at Kew since the 
time of the big Amorphophallus. It ought to become very 
popular in California, where, no doubt, it would be as happy 
as Agave Americana. ; 

Weigelia hortensis, var. nivea, is a first-rate shrub with large 
pure white flowers, which are produced in clusters all along 
every branch. It was recently shown by Messrs. Veitch & 
Sons trom their nurseries at Coombe Wood, where it forms 
handsome compact bushes, perfectly hardy, of course, and 
wreathed in flowers in June. Indigofera Gerardiana, var. 
alba, was also shown by Messrs. Veitch & Sons, and it is a 
good plant, too. The flowers are in erect axillary racemes, 
each about as large as the type, but pure white. Experience 
with it out-of-doors up to the present points to the necessity of 
some protection for it in winter, either by planting it against a 
wall or covering it during severe weather. Equally interest- 
ing with the above were two named varieties of Azalea Indica 
which Messrs. Veitch introduced a few years ago from Japan, 
and which have proved as hardy as the hardiest of Japanese 
shrubs. They differ in habit-and foliage from the ordinary 
forms of the type, being dwarf and spreading, while the leaves 
are broader and thinner than in the greenhouse varieties of 
this species. Ina few gardens near London 4A. amena, which 
is also a small-leaved form of A. /ndica, is grown in shrub- 
beries and beds out-of-doors, and it thrives well without pro- 
tection. But these new varieties, which are named Damiio and 
The Mikado, respectively, have flowers as large as many of 
the greenhouse Azaleas, their color being rosy salmon. Both 
kinds had stood the past severe winter unprotected, and they 
were shown thickly laden with bloom. 

DwarF CaNNAS.—I believe these beautiful creations of the 
French nurserymen are the most talked-about greenhouse- 
plants in London at the present time. At the exhibitions and 
in public gardens they win universal admiration on account of 
their dwarfness, the elegance and sometimes purple hue of 
their foliage, but mostly because of the size, substance and 
beautiful colors of their flowers. Grown in a sunny green- 
house, and well fed at the roots, they form sturdy plants less 
than two feet in height, and each bearing several large spikes 
of handsome bloom. Everybody seems to be inquiring where 
these plants are to be obtained. 

A Hyerip LittuM.—Mr. C. G. Van Tabergen, of Haarlem, 
has succeeded in crossing ZL. Martagon album with L. Hansont, 
and he has recently sent flowers of the hybrid to Mr. Baker, 
of Kew. He writes: ‘‘The cross was effected by me in 1886, 
and, singularly enough, all the seedlings have proved common 
red L. Martagon, except some five or six, in which the charac- 
ters of both parents are clearly blended. The foliage is that 


of L. Martagon, but broader, and there are fewer leaves ina’ 


whorl.” As a decorative plant this hybrid has little to recom- 
mend it, but itis most interesting, because of its being one of the 
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very few known instances of Lilium hybridization. Itis remark- 
able that, notwithstanding the efforts of many cultivators to 
obtain a good hybrid Lilium, not a single well-authenticated 
instance of success is known. Of course, we have several 
supposed hybrid Liliums, z.2., Z. Parkmani, of American origin, 
and said to be from ZL. auratum x L. speciosum, but now gen- 
erally considered to be merely a variety of LZ. auratum. Mr. 
T. S. Ware, of Tottenham, also claims to have crossed Z. 
pardalinum and L. parvum, but the result was a plant very 
like the first-named species. Good hybrid Liliums, such as, 
for instance, L. auratum with L. longiflorum, or L. croceum or 
L, umbellatum with L. superbum, ought to be possible, 
but apparently they are not. Can the physiologists tell us 
why? 

Verbascum Olympicum is a giant Mullein which few people 
attempt to cultivate, possibly from a belief that it is not easily 
accommodated, or that it is rarely satisfactory in the garden. 
I believe it is a very good-natured plant if only its real needs 
are considered and supplied. Planted in well-drained, deep 
soil, and let alone, except in very dry weather, when it should 
be watered, it soon develops into a huge rosette of leaves, 
from which, in its second year, it pushes up a stout, tall, leafy 
scape, which branches freely, and finally develops hundreds 
of beautiful yellow flowers. Mr. Cannell showed three spikes 
of it last week which were fully eight feet high and simply 
sheaves of golden flowers. In a bed adjoining a greenhouse 
at Kew a fine example of it has been most attractive for weeks, 
and is still very handsome. So stately a plant deserves to be 
universally grown. I know one garden near Cambridge in 
which these giant Mulleins are a magnificent sight every 


summer. 
Kew. W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Stray Notes from the Arnold Arboretum.—V. 


I? is not necessary to say that Lilacs are beautiful and valu- 
able shrubs. Some of the species are as well known and 
as generally cultivated, in all temperate parts of the world, as 
any other shrub except the Rose, and it would be difficult to 
find a garden, here or in Europe, especially a garden of the 
old-fashioned sort, in which a Rose was growing, where there 
was not a clump also of the so-called common Lilac (Syringa 
vulgaris). This plant deserves its popularity ; there is not a 
better garden-plant. Tough, reliable and long-lived, the Lilac 
goes on growing and spreading, year after year, and through 
generation after generation of human lives; every year it 
flowers, and every year the flowers are abundant, beautiful 
and fragrant. A Lilac-bush appeals to every one who sees it 
in flower, and the feeling for it grows continually stronger, as 
it does in the case of all plants with which we have been asso- 
ciated from childhood. There are certain plants which always 
appeal to the human heart and move its deepest sympathies 
—the Rose, the Violet, the Lily, the Lilac and a few others— 
different plants in different countries. Other plants produce 
more beautiful flowers, others are rarer and more wonder- 
fully constructed, and a hundred times more expensive, per- 
haps, but none of these, not even the rarest and the most ex- 
pensive Orchid, produces that peculiar sentiment which the 
true lover of nature feels for the humble Violet or the com- 
monest Wild Rose. 

The Lilac has been cultivated during so many years, and 
has been such a favorite, it is not strange that gardeners have 
paid much attention to producing improved varieties by selec- 
tion, and, in some cases, by hybridization. There are now 
hundreds of these varieties in cultivation, and among those 
produced in comparatively recent years there are a few of 
extraordinary beauty and value. There isa collection of about 
a hundred of these varieties in the Arboretum, taken from the 
best French and German nurseries, and believed to contain all 
the best and most distinct forms. It is not my purpose to 
speak of the value of these varieties now, as they have not 
been sufficiently tested here yet to make it desirable to do so. 
It is proposed, next year, to gather them into one bed, three or 
four hundred feet long by twenty feet wide, at the foot of one 
of the road-slopes, where, once established, they should make 
a remarkable display, and, in time, show their individual 
peculiarities to the best advantage. 

It may be mentioned that, among varieties that have been 
thoroughly tested here, none are better than Marie Lagrange, 
a variety with very large, pure white flowers in long clusters, 
the well-known Charles X. and Philamon. This last has dark 
red-purple flowers of immense size. The man who possesses 
well-established clumps of these three Lilacs in his garden 
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will have, when they are in bloom, three of about as handsome 
objects to look at as can well be found. 

There is one serious drawback to all the varieties of the 
common Lilac. The leaves mildew badly during our sum- 
mers, and the hotter the region is where they are grown the 
greater the disfigurement from this cause. In cold regions, as 
In some parts of Canada, the leaves are not disfigured from this 
cause, and retain their beauty until late in the autumn, although 
they never assume any brilliant autumnal coloring. There is 
a Chinese Lilac, however, which is not troubled by mildew. 
This is the plant found in gardens under the name of 5S. od/ata 
(see GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. i., p.221), although it resembles 
the common Lilac so closely that some botanists believe that it 
is only a form or variety of that species. Asa garden-plant it 
has the merit of flowering ten or twelve days earlier than the 
common Lilac; the flowers are rosy purple and exceedingly 
fragrant, although the clusters are much smaller than those 
of any of the improved varieties of S. vulgaris. The leaves 
are large, broad, thick and leathery, and are never touched by 
mildew ; in the autumn they turn deep vinous red, and at that 
season of the year are extraordinarily beautiful. Indeed, S. 
oblata is well worth a place in the garden for the beauty of its 
autumn leaves, quite apart from its value as an early spring- 
flowering shrub. It is a plant to which gardeners will do well 
to devote more attention than it has yet received, with the 
idea of producing improved seedling varieties. It may be ex- 
pected, too, to aid, by hybridization, in the development of a 
new race of good Lilacs, with large and leathery foliage, able 
to resist mildew, and with the Howers of some of the best 
forms of the common Lilac. SS. 0é/ata has been an inhabit- 
ant of European and American gardens for many years, but, 
for some reason or’ other, its beauty and value have never 
been properly appreciated. 

‘It is not necessary to speak here of the Chinese Lilac, S. 
Chinensts, so called, a variety, no doubt, of the common 
Lilac, a familiar inhabitant of the gardens of northern China, 
and now well known in those of America and of Europe, or 
of the Persian Lilac, with its narrow foliage and abundant flow- 
ers. These plants are both well known to every one who cul- 
tivates hardy shrubs. There are, however, five other Lilacs 
in the Arboretum which are still very slightly known to gar- 
deners, although among them are some of the best garden- 
plants introduced in recent years. They can be most conve- 

- niently mentioned in the order of their flowering. 

Next week I shall speak of some of the Lilacs which have 
been more recently brought into cultivation. 

Arnold Arboretum. YAK Ges 


[It is interesting to reproduce, in connection with our 
correspondent’s remarks on Lilacs, the following extract 
from an article on the genus Syringa, from the pen of the 
distinguished botanist, Franchet, published in the 1st of 
July issue of the Revue Horncole. In speaking of the com- 
mon Lilac, he tells us: 


It was introduced into western Europe about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. Belon saw it about 1548 cultivated in 
the gardens of Constantinople. The first exact information, 
however, that exists about this plant dates only from 1565, 
when Mattiolus, in his ‘‘Commentaries of Dioscorides,” gives 
in the edition of 1565, on page 1236, an excellent figure of the 
common Lilac under the name of “Lilac,” adding that the 
figure was not made from the living plant, which he had not 
seen at that time, but from a painting brought back from Con- 
Stantinople by Busbecq, Ambassador of the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand I. at the court of Soliman, who lived at Constantinople 
first in 1555 and again from 1556 to 1563. Busbecq is gener- 
ally supposed to have introduced the Lilac into Europe, proba- 
bly first into Italy, and then perhaps into Bohemia. In any 
case, Mattiolus, who says that he had not seen the living plant 
in 1565, relates in a later edition of his work that he had re- 
ceived before 1570 flowering and fruiting branches sent to him 
by Cortuso from the Botanic Garden at Padua. According to 
Cortuso, the plant was common in Africa in his day, and was 
known under the name of Syringa, a statement that needs 
confirmation. 

In any case, the cultivation of the Lilac soon became popu- 
lar in western and central Europe. Clusius, in his ‘‘Rariorum 
Plantarum Historia,” published in 1601, says that at that time 
it was to be found in all the gardens of Belgium and Germany. 
It appears also under the name of Lilac, as cultivated in the 
neighborhood of Paris, in the catalogue of Robin, published at 
the same date; in the catalogue of R. Morin (1621) it is called 
Stringa cerulea Lusitanica. The history of the introduction 
of the Lilac is certainly well established, and it is surprising 
that A. P. de Candolle, usually so exact, should have affirmed 
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in the ‘“Prodromus”’ that the Lilac had been brought from 
Persia in the second half of the sixteenth century, although 
Boissier does not even mention the plant as usually cultivated 
in Persia. \ 

The native country of the Lilac—that is to say, the region 
where the shrub grows spontaneously—is still undetermined. 
Most of the old authors, including Linnzeus, ascribe it to 
Persia, which is certainly not correct. It was in 1828 that it 
was first stated that the Lilac belonged to the European flora, 
Heuffel and Rochel declaring at that time that it grew spon- 
taneously in the Danubian provinces. Thirty years afterward, 
in 1858, Heuffel, in his ‘‘Enumeratio Plantarum Banatus Te- 
mesiensis,” summed up in the following sentence everything 
he had said before on the subject: ‘“‘ Very common and truly 
indigenous in all the region of the Danube from its passage 
across the Banat to the Thermes of Hercules.’’ Without ab- 
solutely denying that the Lilac is spontaneous on the banks of 
the Danube, it is well to remark, first, that the discovery of 
the shrub, so easily recognized from its abundance in situa- 
tions where its presence would strike the eyes, did not occur 
until very late. Second, that it possesses in a remarkable de- 
gree the power of naturalizing itself and of spreading where it 
has once obtained a foothold. Third, that in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century it was, according to the testimony of 
Clusius, already widely distributed in Germany; whiie, on the 
other hand, the Emperor Ferdinand I., whose ambassador at 
Constantinople Busbecq was, was also King of Hungary. 
Fourth, that in the gardens of Pekin are two Lilacs so closely 
related to the common Lilac that it is not possible to distin- 
guish them specifically, one of them being the so-called Chi- 
nese Lilac, or Lilas Varin of gardens. Fifth, thatall the other 
species are incontestably Asiatic—that is to say, of Indian or 
Chinese origin. It must not be supposed that these doubts 
with regard to the spontaneousness of the Lilac in the Danu- 
bian regions are advanced in a spirit of scepticism ; there is 
here an interesting question of botanical geography, and it is 
from this point of view only that these doubts have been 
raised. 


To this Monsieur Edward André, who had just returned 
from a long journey in eastern Europe, adds the following 
editorial note : 


We can add a few words to the facts which have aided our 
learned contributor in reaching these conclusions, having just 
seen the Lilac growing in abundance in a pertectly wild state 
on the mountains which separate Servia from Bulgaria. We 
found it most common on the precipices which rise from the 
narrow defile of the Nischava, near Nisch, where it was min- 
gled with Staphylea pinnata, Coronilla Emerus, and other 
spring-blooming shrubs, and enlivened with the masses of the 
beautiful flowers of Lunaria annua and of Adonis vernalis. 
Any botanist who had passed in this picturesque region, 
reniote from any habitation, would have believed as we did, 
that the Lilac was growing there spontaneously. 


The issue of GarpEN anp Forest (No. 165) containing 
Dr. Christ's letter with regard to the native country 
of Syringa Josikea probably did not reach Monsieur 
Franchet until after he had written his communication. 
His argument, however, with regard to the naturalization 
of the common Lilac in Europe in recent years would 
apply with equal force to S. Joszkea, which is hardly to 
be distinguished specifically from the widely distributed 
and variable S. w//osa of southern and eastern Asia. It is 
certainly remarkable that these two plants with showy 
flowers, and conspicuous throughout the year from the 
fact that they spread into large masses, should have escaped 
the attention of botanists and gardeners in the Danubian 
provinces until 1828 and 1830. Instances of plants, even 
trees and shrubs, establishing themselves in a compara- 
tively short time in extra-tropical regions remote from their 
native countries are numerous. In this country a person 
unacquainted with the character or composition of our 
flora and its history would easily believe that the Euro- 
pean Barberry and the Woadwax (Gemis/a tincforia) were 
natives of New England; and that the Cherokee Rose (a 
native of China), the Ailanthus and the Weha Azedarach, or 
Pride of China, were indigenous in many parts of the 
southern states. Not less remarkable is the spread and 
entire establishment in the southern Atlantic states of the 
Chickasa Plum, a native probably of the high plateau at the 
eastern base of the Rocky Mountains and brought east of 
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the Mississippi River, no doubt, by the Indians, through 
whose agency, also, the Catalpa has been made to appear 
indigenous in regions remote from its true home.—Ep., } 


Hardy Flower Garden. 


WING to the genial growing weather and cool days, hardy 
plants of all kinds are rapidly occupying the space allot- 

ted to them. Itisagood plan to make notes of any desired 
changes, and it is none too early to begin, for many of the 
earlier-flowering plants and bulbs have already died down, 


and, where this is so, the places must be carefully borne in ~ 


mind or marked, so that when replanting is done in fall such 
plants may not be disturbed. Unless hardy plants are placed 
in position with the greatest care by one acquainted with the 
nature of each plant, it takes a season or two to get them so 
arranged that, by the contrast or the blending of colors, each 
one may produce the best effect, and none may thrive at the 
expense of its neighbors. 

Polemonium paucifiorum is now in bloom with us, and, for 
a Polemonium, is very distinct, owing to its tubular yellow 
flowers, but as a garden-plant it will probably go the way of all 
the other species ; there are none that are really worth caring 
for, now that we have so many better garden-plants. 

Mr. Barker's note on Heuchera sanguinea fully corroborates 
my statement that there are inferior varieties in cultivation. 
He describes the flowers of his plants as ‘‘salmon-red,” which 
is, no doubt, correct. Our plants have flowers of the most 
brilliant crimson, and this should be the proper color of the 
flowers as first described. An English writer describes this 
plant as the best hardy plant sent out for years; certain it is 
that seedlings vary a great deal in flower and leaf. Once in 
a while an extra large and bright flower is obtained, but much 
oftener the reverse. A remarkably good variety is said to 
have been produced in Ireland. 

Aquilegia chrysantha alba seems, beyond question, to be 
the plant already known here as A. cerulea alba. It is identi- 
cal with the blue Rocky Mountain Columbine in all but color, 
and it flowers at the same time. It is useless to depend upon 
seeds bought in Germany to produce a good-named collection 
of Columbines ; the plants come fast enough, but it will save a 
lot of trouble and disappointment if they are left without 
labels. Columbines, of all other plants, need careful isolation 
to produce seeds that will come true. 

We have six varieties of Lemoine’s hybrid Montbretias, also 
MM. crocosmiefiora ; they were kept growing all winter in a cool 
house, and are now all flowering., The merits of the various 
kinds have been already commented on in GARDEN AND 
FOREST, and it is only necessary for me to add that all of the 
varieties we have are quite distinct, and some are much more 
showy than the parent plants. A large group of the Mont- 
bretias, Kniphofias and Arundo donax versicolor are planted 
together, and promise to make a fine display later on. The 
Kniphofias, or Torch Lilies, are already showing flower-spikes. 

Young plants of Phygelius Capensis, raised from cuttings 
last winter, are flowering freely and make excellent border- 
plants, and, even should they not prove hardy, may easily be 
wintered in a cold frame. Of annuals, the Marguerite Carna- 
tion will be an indispensable plant for summer-flowering. 
Ours are just commencing to flower, and it would appear as 
if the strain has been improved upon since last season, as 
there is a much smaller percentage. of single flowers, and all 
are flowering, while last year there were many plants which 
would not keep the promise to flower in a few weeks after 
sowing. When wintered over, however, they flowered this 
spring. We owe a great deal to the raiser of this pretty and 


precocious race of Carnations. 
So. Lanéaster, Mass. OQ), O}. 


A New Water-lily. 


‘ye the present extensive cultivation of Water-lilies and 

the widespread interest in them, it is to be expected that 
the present list of varieties will be continually extended by 
hybrids. We can hardly hope, however, for the frequent oc- 
currence of one so beautiful as that which has appeared with 
H. F. Bahnsen, M.D., of Salem, North Carolina, an amateur 
cultivator of aquatics. The plant is apparently a cross between 
Nymphaea odorata rosea and NV. alba candidissima. It is un- 
necessary, perhaps, to say that such a cross is likely to produce 
a valuable hybrid, the first-named parent having a beautiful 
flower, with all too short a season of bloom, while JV. alba 
candidissima is a strong grower, always in flower. The new 
plant has strong rhizomes, resembling the latter variety, while 
the leaves (when well grown, about a foot in diameter) are in- 
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termediate between the two varieties, the Cape Cod Lily having 
cordate leaves, with a somewhat wide opening at the base, while 
in the other the opening is closed by the overlapping of the 
bases. The cleft in the leaves of the new hybrid is simply 
closed with a trifling lap. They have even stronger veinings 
than the parents, and in color resemble those of JV. odorata 
vosea—green above and red beneath. Butit is from the su- 
perb flowers that the variety is worthy of the name Superba. 
These are very fragrant, very freely produced, and in good 
specimens measure seven inches in diameter. The petalsare 
somewhat narrow and very abundant, a flower now open be- 
ing formed of forty-two petals, disposed in three rows. 

The color is of the clearest rosy pink, which appears rather 
as a glow on the petals, the faintest tint at the points deepen- 
ing into the heart of the flower. As one looks into the flower 
under the changing light the color seems to be a tint from the 
sun or clouds, rather than emanating from it; then, as the 
golden stamens are reflected, it takes on a most charming 
salmon tint, adding a final touch to its charms. Dr. Bahnsen 
needs no stimulus to his ardor in the cultivation of Nympheas, 
but in this plant he is fortunate in adding a variety which must. 
be considered among the very best of the race. 

My studies of what we may call WV. odorata superba have 
been made from flowers sent by Dr. Bahnsen, and a strong 
plant with which he also favored me. This latter, received in 
sphagnum, when first planted out in my tank, gave me an ex- 
perience strongly confirming Mr. Meehan’s theory as to the lack 
of coloring of flowers on plants not established (GARDEN AND. 
FOREST, p. 333). The plant was well furnished with leaves 
and buds, one of the latter having apparently expanded once. 
This opened the next day, beautiful in color, like the previous. 
samples sent me. The next day the color had entirely dis- 
appeared. The next bud also, which was in a forward state, 
also expanded, of full size and a noble flower, ‘but with no 
trace of color. The reason must have been, of course, the 
lack of nutrition from the newly planted roots, which had no 
chance to become established. There is one point about 
colored Nymphzas on which interesting experiments might be 
made, namely, the influence of manures and soil on the color- 
ing. It seems to me that, at least in the case of V. odorata rosea, 
the soil and the form of manure has an influence on the color. 
My flowers this year are not so dark on this variety as on the 
same roots the previous season, and they are growing in 
lighter soil and, perhaps, less manure, although otherwise - 
under the same conditions. There are also other points to be 
determined, and the cultivator of aquatic plants has many in- 
teresting problems before him, as well as the beautiful picture 


of the water-garden. 
Elizabeth, No F. IV. Gerard. 


Basket-plants. 


Some well-grown basket-plants make a pleasing addition to 
a conservatory, and many beautiful species display their 
charms to better advantage under this method of culture than 
when grown in pots. Among this class specially adapted is 
Torrenia Asiatica, an old species, but a very pretty one, which 
has opposite, serrated leaves of bright green, the flowers being 
tubular and four-lobed, porcelain-blue in shade, and the tips of 
the lobes white. In habit it is much-branched and trailing, 
and the flowers are produced from the axils of the leaves in 
great profusion. 7. Astatica is propagated from seeds or by 
cuttings, the latter rooting very readily, and its cultivation is of 
the easiest. 

Another showy basket-plant is Legonia glaucophylla scan- 
dens, a variety that does not seem very common, though it has 
been cultivated for many years. As indicated by its name, this 
plant is of scandent habit, which is somewhat unusual among 
the Begonias, and has dark green leaves of similar shape to 
those of B. Saundersi, but much larger; and the flowers, 
which are produced in short-stemmed clusters, are bright red, 
though becoming much lighter when fully open. This plant 
grows freely, and under favorable circumstances its shoots 
will hang two to three feet below the basket, and completely 
hide it from sight. Cyrtodeira Chontalensis (now reclassed 
under Episcia), to which reference has already been made in 
these columns, is another excellent warm house basket-plant, 
with ovate leaves, light green above and purplish beneath, 
and tubular flowers, lilac in color, with a yellow centre. This. 
Cyrtodeira prefers some shade and a moist atmosphere, be- 
sides light rich soil and an abundance of water at the root. It 
is easily multiplied by means of cuttings, and fresh young 
stock should be selected each season. 

Still another pretty plant for baskets is Othonna crassifolia, 
which has the additional advantage of being an excellent win- 
dow-plant. It produceslong trailing shoots that are thickly fur- 
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nished with short fleshy leaves of bright green color, and during 
the summeris profusely dotted over withstar-like bright yellow 
flowers about half an inch in diameter. It is of the easiest cul- 
ture, and enjoys full sunlight and plenty of water, and, when 
so encouraged, will soon entirely cover a basket with a mat 
of bright verdure. 

The variegated form of the Ground Ivy, Wepeta glechoma, 
also makes a very pretty specimen when well grown in a 
basket, its kidney-shaped leaves being handsomely marked 
with white, and thé long slender shoots are very graceful. Its 
flowers are not very showy, being quite small and blue in color. 
It roots very readily, and can be grown well in either a cool 
greenhouse or in a window, and it makes an admirable car- 
peting for a window-box. J 

Among summer-flowering plants that may be used in bas- 
kets with good effect the Achimenes are prominent. These 
plants comprise a very showy group of the Gesnerzacee, and 
require a light open compost well enriched with old manure, 
as their growth is rapid under congenial conditions. By using 
large, deep baskets, shaped like an ox-muzzle, the Achimenes 
may be planted all around the sides as well as in the top of the 
basket, and, with the aid of a few stakes to keep the plants 
from falling about too much, the basket will be completely 
hidden by the mass of brilliant flowers and attractive foliage. 
The Achimenes are deciduous and must be watered occasion- 
ally during the season of rest, in order to keep the tubercles in 
good condition. At this period they may be stood under the 
bench ina warm house. The Achimenes now make a long 
list, and much variety in color is to be found among them, but 
the following are all good sorts: Ambroise Verschaftelt, pale 
lilac, with reddish spots in centre; Aurora, dark scarlet, yel- 
low eye; Longiflora alba, white, with blue lines in centre; 
Major, large, bright blue. : 

foimebare, ae W. A. Taplin. 


The Newer Varieties of Strawberries. 


ete early part of the season just closed has been a very 
trying one for Strawberries, as we had but one inch of 
rain-fall from May Ist to June 15th, at which time the vines of 
many varieties had the appearance of being scorched by fire. 
On the 16th of June there was a rain-fall of nearly three inches, 
thoroughly saturating the ground, reviving a large number of 
varieties to such an astonishing degree that one of the best- 
paying crops ever grown in this section has just been har- 
vested. Of the newer varieties tested for only one season, 
I should place first on the list of early ones Van Deman, a va- 
riety originated by J. C. Bauer, Judsonia, Arkansas, and not 
yet in market. This has proved the earliest variety from which 
a quart of fruit could be picked. The growth of plants is vig- 
orous and stocky; foliage dark green; fruit-stems short, 
hiding the fruits, which are of a very glossy scarlet color, with 
yellow seed, firm, and of a brisk tart favor. This berry, while 
not of mammoth size, will sell well both on account of its 
earliness and brilliant color. Michell’s Early has failed to justify 
the claims made for it; it was neither extremely early nor very 
productive. The fruits are of but medium size, soft, and of a 
very poor color; too light for a market berry. The flavor, 
however, is very choice. I am of the opinion that if this va- 
riety could be grown on light sandy soil it might prove more 
productive, as it naturally would not exhaust itself in making 
the number of runners it does on well-enriched clay loam. 
Tippecanoe is an improvement on Sharpless, as fruited here 
this year, earlier and more productive. Phillips’Seedling and 
Greenville are of the same type, each as vigorous as Sharp- 
less ; fruits of same shape, but without the characteristic green 
tip of the latter, and larger fruits on individual plants. Im- 
proved Manchester, a cross of Manchester and Miner’s Pro- 
lific, seems a promising sort, and quite productive; fruits 
similar in shape to Jersey Queen, of darker color, but with the 
distinct peculiar flavor of the latter. 

Shuster’s Gem has not done very well here. The growth of 
vines has been poor, and the yield moderate. California and 
No. 1g, two varieties from Delaware, are of low stocky growth, 
but not productive, the former bearing long dark scarlet fruits 
of but medium quality; the latter with fruits a fac-simile, in 
every respect, of Jersey Queen. Oliver is an Illinois produc- 
tion of wonderful growth, each plant making a perfect ball of 
dark green leaves; fairly productive. Gipsey, from New Jersey, 
did not do as well as expected from reports. Itisa very showy 
berry, firm enough to ship, and of excellent flavor. Mrs. 
Cleveland makes a very fine growth, and set a large quantity 
of fruits, but the fruits ripened imperfectly, having the end 
imperfect or hard. Edgar Queen gave promise of being a fine 
berry, but, with Cloud, suffered severely by reason of drought. 
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Beeder Wood proved wonderfully productive. It is a stocky 
grower, but the fruit-stalks are weak, and, if grown in stool, 
plants would need to be mulched; fruit rather soft, but could 
be shipped to near-by markets. Its season is long, as we 
picked fruits of it for twenty-two days. Parker Earle has sus- 
tained the claims made for it, being in every respect, but firm- 
ness, perfect. One who has not seen a row of this variety 
when in full bearing, can have little conception of its appear- 
ance, with almost every berry of uniform sizeand shape. The 
brilliant scarlet color, the large yellow seeds and the immense 
clusters, combined with the final test of flavor, make it one of 
the most desirable of the newer varieties. Its season here 
has been about with Gandy, which, however, gave a good 
picking a few days after Parker Earle had finished fruiting. 
Eureka has proved itself to be a fine variety, the quality of the 
fruits superb, quite productive and firm. Stayman’s No. 1, 
while above the average in productiveness, did not sustain its 
record of last year. It set a large crop of fruit, but was not 
able to withstand the drought. 

The Jessie has given better satisfaction this year than in for- 
mer seasons. The fruits have been of a uniform size, and, 
while not extra large, held good size through picking, and 
gave a very fair yield. The quality I have always considered 
fine, and where it can be grown under suitable conditions 
must tale rank, in my opinion, with the best. Lady Rusk gave 
a larger yield than last year, but the fruits run small and ill- 
shaped. Bubach has never succeeded in bearing a good crop 
here, although highly spoken of in most localities. Haver- 
land, a fine variety to look at when in full fruiting, is too soft 
for general use. Middlefield, while not up to its former record, 
is still, in my mind, one of the best new pistillate varieties, 
ripening its first fruits about midseason and continuing late in 
bearing. One variety, not as new as the above, should not be 
omitted in any collection, that is the Burt's Seedling, claimed 
to be the old Captain Jack revived. In general appearance 
and yield of fruit there is no difference between them. It 
proves a fine cropper in most localities. The fruits resemble 
those of Wilson, firm and subacid. Being a perfect flowering 
variety, is a first-class fertilizer for the early pistillates. Dur- 
ing a recent visit to several of the Strawberry-plantations of 
Oswego County, I found Cloud, Eureka, Burt's Bubach and 
Warfield were the leading varieties grown. The soil being 
stony light loam, they had not suffered as much through the 
dry season as other sections of the state, and I was able to see 
the Cloud in what seemed its natural soil, and it was very fine. 
I was told that pickers were anxious to be assigned to that va- 
riety and Eureka, as the large yield and size made a difference 


of a number of quarts in a day’s picking. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, GC. E. Hunn. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Correspondence. 


The Northern Forest. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Itisinteresting to hear the surprised comments of friends 
from lower New England, and even from the Champlain 
valley, who wallx with me through the woodlands of the 
Memphremagog region, or notice the transplanted trees upon 
my lawns. No Oaks, no Hickories, no Chestnuts, nor Black 
Walnuts, nor Horse Chestnuts,—no nut, in short, but beech- 
nuts, hazelnuts and butternuts. Also no Locusts, no Lom- 
bardy Poplars, no Catalpas and no Wistarias ; nor climbing 
roses, except at the cost of careful protection. Our hardy 
climbers are limited to the native and some foreign kinds of 
Clematis, Loniceraand Ampelopsis. But of hardy shrubs, native 
and foreign, there is a great variety, including many Vibur- 
nums, Lilacs, Barberries, Bush Honeysuckles, Elders, Alders, 
Shepherdias, Wicopy, Japanese Rose, Amelanchier, Philadel- 
phus, Hamamelis, Eleaginus; to say nothing of Ribes and 
many other things of recent importation, along with the 
Russian fruits, though not yet much distributed. 

But it is of the forest-trees particularly that I wish to take 
note. First among deciduous species stands the Sugar Maple, 
with its congeners. The Maples are among our largest as 
well as most numerous trees. They grow to a great size, 
and are never seriously winter-lalled, yet one cannot examine 
them without being assured that they are nearing their 
northern limits on our mountains. Really sound specimens 
ot large size are somewhat rare. Going north from our high- 
lands (nearly all of north-eastern Vermont is from 1,000 to 
3,000 feet above the sea-level), following the slope to the St. 
Lawrence River, Maples rather improve than otherwise—the 
lessening altitude more than compensating for change of 
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latitude. The White Maple is more tender than the Sugar 
Maple, outside the forest or as a lawn tree—the bark being 
frequently killed in exposed situations. Red Maples are more 
hardy, and the striped and mountain Maples seem quite iron- 
clad. Negundo has also been lately introduced with success. 

The Beech thrives as well as the Maple, but is often un- 
sound, and does not reach so large a size as it does farther 

‘south. It fruits freely, however, although all of the great 
county of Aroostook, in Maine, lies considerably to the north 
of Vermont, yet the effect of a lower altitude is shown in the 
greater perfection to which the Beech grows there, even up to 
the latitude of Quebec. The Yellow and Canoe Birches are 
our only species of this family, and they both thrive perfectly, 
being among our largest and tallest trees. The first is almost 
as abundant as the Maple in the untouched forests, but is re- 
moved preferably for fire-wood, and lately for lumber—the 
Sugar Maples being rarely taken for this purpose, except when 
too much scattered to be available for sugar. 

Among other Maples is a tree, not uncommon on my farm, 
differing distinctly in some particulars from the other Maples, 
though I am not botanist enough to accurately describe the dis- 
tinctions. Butthe most notable practical fact about the treeis the 
great amount of tannic or gallic acid in itssap. Sugar-makers 
avoid it on this account, for it strongly reacts upon the iron 
spouts, so as to give the sap aninky color and taste, ruinous to 
the sugar. Neither the White, RednorSugar Maple saps do this. 

Among our evergreen forest-trees, now that the Pines have 
nearly disappeared, Spruces stand first in number and com- 
mercial value. The Black Spruce is everywhere abundant, 
but the Canada line seems almost the southern limit of the 
more beautiful White Spruce, the finest of our evergreens for 
ornamental planting. Both are perfectly hardy, and make fine 
lumber, though the larger trees are becoming scarce, except 
in inaccessible localities. The Hemlock Spruce, though it is 
abundant, and grows to a large size, I have found distinctly 
tender when planted in exposed situations, and it is perhaps 
due to this lack of absolute hardiness that the ‘‘shaky” charac- 
ter of a large proportion of our hemlock lumber is to be 
attributed. At neither of two large mills was I able, recently, 
to obtain hemlock planks sufficiently sound to make a water- 
ing-trough, though they had plenty of hemlock timber, such 
as it was. 

It is often asked whether our forests are disappearing. In 
northern New England they certainly are not. The farmer 
has a constant struggle against the persistent spread of seed- 
ling trees over his cleared land; and if man should abandon 
this region I think in a hundred years it would hardly be pos- 
sible for a visitor to realize that it had ever been inhabited by 
civilized man. It is this constant pressure of the forest upon 
intruding settlements that prevents the average farmer from 
taking an interest in forestry. He has to fight for his life 
against the forest, and the idea that the forests are likely to be 
extirpated seems to him quite absurd. One of the largest and 
finest sugar-orchards in this town was seventy years ago a 
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[What our correspondent says of the pressure of the 
forest upon the cleared land in the eastern states is all 
true. It is also true that there are vast areas in the coun- 
try which will never reforest themselves, when once 
stripped of timber, and that there are many places, even 
in the east, where the thin coating of earth left on the rocks 
after the forest-floor has been destroyed by fire, will not 
support a vigorous forest-growth. Of the deterioration of the 
quality of the forest, which is quite as important as loss in 
quantity, we have often had occasion to speak.—Ep. | 
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Landscape-gardening. By Samuel Parsons, Jr., Superin- 
tendent of Parks, New York City. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam ’s 
Sons, New York and London, 1891. 

It is many years since Downing wrote of landscape-garden- 
ing for American readers, and, though helpful books by Scott 
and others have since been published, there was room for 
another. During the past thirty years the desire of American 
dwellers in cities to possess and beautify country homes has 
greatly developed, and such homes have been established 
along sea-coasts of very diverse character, as well as on moun- 
tain-sides and fertile valleys. 
ture through the western states and along the Pacific coast has 
likewise multiplied the problems with which the landscape- 
gardener has to deal in the disposition both of private grounds 
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and of public parks ; and the materials now offered for his use 
are infinitely richer and more varied than those of a genera- 
tion ago. It would indeed be a complicated and difficult task 
to write a book on landscape-gardening which would cover 
the whole field to-day and be of use in all parts of our country. 
This task Mr. Parsons has not attempted. In his introduction 
he explains that his book is not a systematic treatise, but a se- 
ries of “simple desultory talks,’ written with the desire to 
arouse increased enthusiasm for his art among men of mod- 
erate means. 

Judging it from this point of view, it contains much that is 
of interest and value, and though it must be charged with 
some sins, these are chiefly sins of omission, partly chargeable to 
the fact that unless one writes very systematically on sucha sub- 
ject as this, points of vital importance are sure to be forgotten. 

Unfortunately, the terminology of this art is not firmly 
fixed and generally understood. One who writes about land- 
scape-gardening is compelled to begin by defining the terms 
he uses, and, with all possible care, he cannot always find 
terms of exact appropriateness. For example, Mr. William 
Robinson, writing recently in The Garden, used the word 
“garden” to indicate the grounds forming the immediate or- 
namental environmentof the house, though this word is com- 
monly employed to designate a place in which flowers are 
grown. He explained, however, that the lawn must be “the 
heart of an English garden.” To indicate these same grounds 
Mr. Parsons uses the word “lawn,” although the very first 
sentence of his first chapter explains that ‘‘to the minds of 
most readers the lawn suggests simply grass.” He might bet- 
ter have employed the term ‘‘home grounds,” a term that 
once was generally used, but now appears to have gone some- 
what out of fashion. This term is never applied in a narrower 
sense than the one Mr. Robinson intends by “garden,” and Mr. 
Parsons by “lawn,” anda very brief and simple explanation 
would prevent its being taken in too wide a sense. 

Mr. Parsons’ first chapter is devoted to the proper way of 
laying out and making a lawn, in the narrower acceptation of 
the word, and is chiefly of practical value, although it contains 
some good suggestions of an artistic kind, notably one with 
regard to the placing of the house, so that the lawn shall come 
opposite the main living-rogms and not the entrance front. 
Then he treats, in an excellent way, of ‘“Sloping Grounds,” 
and of the effects which may be produced in the home grounds 
during the different seasons, giving lists of plants which are 
especially beautiful in spring, summer, autumn and winter. 
We are gratified to see the fact emphasized that all times of 
the year should be provided for in our home grounds, as it is 
common to find places at their best for a brief time only, or, 
if no season has been specially thought of, the effect is at no 
period of the year so beautiful as it ought to be. The possi- 
bility of creating a charming winter landscape is more com- 
monly ignored than any other, and Mr. Parsons’ words on 
this branch of the subject should be especially suggestive. 
Throughout these chapters much is properly said about the 
beauty and variety of the greens of foliage as well as about 
the colors supplied by the flowers amid the foliage. Butin 
dwelling upon color in this unusually broad and artistic spirit, 
he has not given equal attention to the question of form. No 
matter how carefully trees and shrubs may be chosen with 
regard to their shades of color, no effect will be good unless 
the same thought has been given to their forms as they will 
appear when growing toward maturity, and to the final sky- 
line of the plantations. These facts Mr. Parsons clearly indi- 
cates in his introduction, but they might well have been en- 
larged upon in the subsequent portions of his book. 

The texture of different kinds of foliage is another interest- 
ing matter, and one to which he barely refers. Trees of simi- 
lar habit and a similar shade of green may vary much in 
aspect, according as their foliage is thick or thin, large or 
small-leaved, and endowed with more or less mobility when 
touched by the breeze ; and the planter who does not recognize 
this fact loses many chances for increasing the beauty of his 
arrangements, although, of course, he does not run so great a 
risk of producing ugly effects as though he neglected to think 
of form or of color. 

The lists of plants which Mr. Parsons gives as displaying 
their chief beauty during successive seasons of the year will 
probably be the most helpful, as they are the most complete, 
feature of his book. Of course, it is as difficult to draw up 
such lists to the satisfaction of every one as it is to make fault- 
less collections of ‘‘favorite quotations” or of ‘ beauties” 
from popular authors. A reader who is thoroughly familiar 
with garden-plants will probably miss some of his special pets 
from Mr. Parsons’ pages, but one who is simply anxious to 
become familiar with them will certainly not complain that 
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too few are named. A tenth part of those which Mr. Parsons 
describes would amply fill home grounds of considerable size 
with all the variety that the most insatiate planter could desire. 
One omission seems worth remarking upon. More than once 
he mentions the Virgilia or White-wood (Cladrastis lutea), but 
he does not mention it when naming the trees which bear 
conspicuous blossoms in late June or early July, although, 
with its graceful light green foliage and its great pendent 
panicles of white blossoms, it is then the most beautiful of all 
the flowering trees which will flourish in the neighborhoods 
for which this book is specially helpful. 

Mr. Parsons’ selection of plants for popular use will meet 
with general approval. Itwould have beenas well, however, to 
have omittedsome trees and shrubs ofabnormal habit and color, 
or else to include acomprehensive warning against their excess- 
ive use. Monotony in color should be avoided by the planter ; 
but it should be avoided more by the employment of different 
shades of green than by the introduction of plants with purple 
or brown or yellow or variegated foliage. These may be beau- 
tiful and useful when intelligently used, but this means when 
used sparingly, as rare punctuation marks, in a scheme 
composed of greens. Every one who is familiar with Mr. 
Parsons’ own practice knows that he realizes this fact. In 
Central Park, for instance, the eye is far less often offended by 
too brilliant a spot or mass of foliage than in any other park, 
American or foreign, which we remember. But the people 
for whom Mr. Parsons writes are certain to be less expe- 
rienced and lilkely to be much less intelligent in these matters 
than himself, while the attraction of mere novelty will lead 
them to admire in excess many things which, to the horticul- 
turist and landscape-gardener, are as commonplace as grass 
and Huckleberry-bushes. We should have been pleased, 
therefore, if the danger of using too many purple Beeches, 
golden Elders and spotted Negundos had been minimized by 
more stringent cautions than Mr. Parsons has given. 

“It is,’ says Mr. Parsons, “the arrangement of foliage, of 
trees, and shrubs and grass that should compose and charac- 
terize the lawn,” or, as we should prefer to say, the home 
grounds. “ But,” he continues, ‘I believe in making a dis- 
tinct and comfortable abode for flowers—in a word, a flower- 
garden. . . . Itshould be one where everything conspires to 
favor the growth of flowers, so that one may gather them 
without stint. To look only at a tree or shrub satisfies the 
observer, but flowers, to be enjoyed to the full, must be 
plucked, their fragrance inhaled, and their beauty of detail 
admired at leisure.” For this fower-garden Mr. Parsons very 
wisely recommends, above all others, “hardy herbaceous 
perennial plants,” while acknowledging that ‘it is easy to name 
shrubs and bedding plants that bear plenty of flowers, and 
there is certainly no valid objection to planting them in the 
garden.” This chapter on “Garden-flowers” and the follow- 
ing one called ‘“‘Grandmother’s Garden” are admirable, and 
the annexed plan of a small private place laid out by Messrs. 
Vaux & Company shows an excellent way to provide a large 
flower-garden without disturbing the repose and artistic unity 
of the grounds. 

In the chapter on ‘‘ Bedding Plants” Mr. Parsons sanctions 
the use of formal beds of brilliant hue because ‘the universal 
delight in rich color is satisfied by their employment.” But 
confiding readers will be disappointed if they believe that 
“the expense of their employment is comparatively small.” 
Of course it does not cost much to buy enough young plants 
to stock a bed or two in a door-yard. But carpet-bedding on 
a large scale demands a great preliminary outlay for this pur- 
pose every year, or the existence of greenhouses for wintering 
and starting the plants, and a corresponding force of gardeners 
to attend to their cultivation and transplantation. The sums 
annually expended to stock the beds in the Boston Public Gar- 
den, or in one of our large cemeteries, where the bedding-out 
system is extensively developed, are enormous. Again, while 
Mr. Parsons is undoubtedly right in saying that, were formal 
color-beds more harmoniously designed, persons of taste 
would less sternly condemn them, we should have been glad 
had he likewise accentuated the fact that they are good or bad 
according as they are properly or improperly placed. The 
most beautiful pattern-bed in the centre of a wide green lawn 
is an atrocity, while even a less artistically designed one close 
to the foundations of a house, or in some small enclosed spot, 
where a ‘‘natural’’ effect could not well be achieved by the 
planter, may have a very happy effect. Such beds, it cannot 
too often be said, are architectural in character, and belong 
amid formal, if not strictly architectural, surroundings. Inthe 
middle of Union Square, or at the entrance of Central Park at 
Fifth Avenue, nothing else would look so well as those which, 
year by year, Mr. Parsons tastefully arranges. But even the 
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simple circles of Tulips, which were so beautiful in the latter 
spot last spring, would have grossly offended the eye if trans- 
ported to the edge of one of the adjacent lawns, or if set, even 
in a more secluded locality, at the base of a rock draped with 
naturally growing creepers. These facts are again among 
those which Mr. Parsons mentions, and which he respects in 
his own practice, but he might have urged them more strongly 
upon his readers. We dissent, however, from his views when 
he says that the flower or foliage-bed is “apt to look stiff and 
inartistic’’ because its extreme edge or border is ‘‘ usually too 
sharply cut in outline,” and that ‘‘to overcome this stiffness of 
outline, single plants of the Coleus or Geranium size should 
be set out in the grass just beyond the actual border of the 
bed,” and that lower plants, like Pyrethrums and Alternan- 
theras, ‘‘should be brought forward close to the low border, 
and here and there several of them should be allowed to get 
over the border and establish themselves in the neighboring 
grass. This will create a properly related emphasis of outline, 
a pleasing variety, and irregularity enough to just escape for- 
mality. There must, necessarily, be a certain precision of 
lines, but the treatment should all the time bear a distinct and 
well-defined kinship to that employed by nature in our fields 
and pastures.” 

To our mind this is just the sort of kinship that the treat- 
ment of formal beds should not bear. One great reason why 
the art of gardening lags at the present time behind its sisters 
is, that gardeners are seldom clear in their minds with regard 
to the special kind of beauty they wish to attain, or are incon- 
sistent in their efforts to attain it. Hence the confusion, the 
lack of coherence, and, therefore, of beauty, which mark 
most of our private grounds and many parts of our public 
parks. First of all, a natural or a formal scheme should be de- 
cided upon, or, if the place be large, a scheme in which natural 
and formal elements are properly contrasted and yet harmon- 
ized. And then the chosen idea should be definitely expressed 
and boldly carried out. So distinctly artificial a feature as a 
pattern bed should never be employed at all, except in places 
where there is no need to mitigate or half-deny its artificiality. 
If, when boldly formal, it looks too stiff, it had better be done 
away with entirely, for its stiffness, instead of being “‘inartistic,” 
is its essential character, and, therefore, is artistic if the en- 
vironment be such as to sanction its presence at all, and the 
outline of its border seems to us just the place where this 
character should be most clearly expressed. We follow Mr. 
Parsons gladly when he teaches that we often see too mechani- 
cal a regularity in the filling of formal beds, feeling that such 
beds are, in truth, of two kinds—those where delicate stiff 
patterns are wrought by the use of brilliant, low, close-clipped 
plants, and those where freer masses of taller plants are 
grouped in only a semi-formal way. But in both cases the 
ornamental bed should confessedly be a bed, with a distinctly 
marked form and outline. Some of the most beautiful beds 
we remember to have seen were in France, and were filled 
with white and pink flowered Geraniums, not set in a pattern 
but mingling naturally together. But the shape of these beds 
was marked,and their character expressed, by alow close-clipped 
border of some other sort of plant. In short, while a natural 
arrangement should be consistently natural, a formal arrange- 
ment should as consistently be formal. The only question is, 
whether the one or the other will lools best in the given spot. 

The charming chapter on the ‘‘ Ornamentation of Ponds and 
Lakes” was noticed in these columns when it appeared, not 
long ago, in one of the magazines. The one on “City Parks” 
gives an interesting account of the formation of Central 
Park, but we should have liked to see the great skill of its de- 
signers more strongly emphasized as it is revealed in the 
arrangement of the roads and walks. In a small place plant- 
ing is the landscape-gardener’s chief task ; butina large place, 
and above all in a public park, where crowds of persons on 
foot and in carriages must be accommodated, and must have 
the various portions of the enclosure beautifully revealed to 
their passing eyes, his preliminary work in laying out the roads 
is almost more important and even more complicated and ex- 
acting. This work has been exceptionally well done in 
Central Park, while it was exceptionally hard to do it well, 
owing to the broken character of the ground. 

“ Landscape-gardening ”’ is handsomely printed and bound, 
and profusely illustrated ; but the larger illustrations, although 
often taken from very interesting objects or scenes, are not all 
of the first quality. On the whole, the volume is one for 
which we are grateful, and one which should do much to 
stimulate an interest in plants and planting and garden ar- 
rangement. There is still need, however, for a companion 
volume, in the shape of a systematic treatise on landscape- 
gardening considered primarily as an art of design. 
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In November, we read in a recent book about Japan, ‘ the 
coquette sends her lover a leaf or branch of Maple, to signify 
that, like it, her love has changed.” 


Mr. E. T. Ensign, Forest Commissioner of the State of Colo- 
rado, announces in a circular that the citizens of Colorado 
Springs have secured the reservation of extensive bodies of 
timber-land at the sources of the springs, in Pile’s Peak re- 
gion. Itis to be inferred from the wording of the circular that 
these reservations are to be made by proclamation of the 
President. 


The horticultural building for the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
which has been designed by Mr. W. Jenney, of that city, will 
cost, it is said, about $600,000, and will stand on the. edge of 
the lagoon. It will be 1,000 feet in length and 286 feet in 
breadth, and will consist of a central pavilion connected with 
two others by glazed galleries. This central space will be 187 
feet square and 113 feet in height, and will be devoted to the 
display of tropical plants. 


Some of the perennial Gypsophilas and Statices, especially 
G. paniculata and S. latifolia, are highly valued for their cut 
flowers, which are small and abundant and borne on slender 
stems, and, when mingled with other flowers, have the effect 
of a fine mist or halo. Another excellent plant for this pur- 
pose is Asferula hexaphylia. A specimen sent to this office 
from the Passaic Nurseries by H. Meyer, has minute flowers, 
pure white, and borne on a very loose panicle, and they have 
a fairy-like delicacy. A well-grown plant will make a mass 
three feet in diameter and nearly as high. 


La Revue Horticole aanounces the death of Monsieur F. 
Hérincgq, in his seventy-first year. Monsieur Hénricq was long 
connected with the Herbarium of the Museum d’Histoire 
Naturelle, in Paris, and was known to horticulturists as the 
editor of ZL’ Horticulteur Francais, a periodical which he 
founded, and which ceased to appear several years ago. He 
was intimately associated with the late Monsieur Lavallée in 
the study and arrangement of the plants in the Arboretum Se- 
gretzianum, and assisted in preparing the important work 
which Monsieur Lavallée, published under that name. 


The Planter, of New Orleans, recently put forth a novel 
suggestion with regard to the employment of the low grades 
of molasses, which sugar manufacturers now do not know 
how to get rid of even at five, six or seven cents a gallon. 
So the Planter advocates the unfamiliar idea of using 
it as fuel in the place of coal in the sugar-houses.. Com- 
bined with the dry stalks of the Sugar-cane, after the sac- 
charine matter has been extracted from them, it would burn 
with a high heat, while it would cost from one-eleventh to one- 
fifth of a cent per pound as against the one-fifth of a cent now 
expended for coal; and even half the now available stock of 
molasses would, we are told, more than suffice for the manu- 
facture of all the sugar of Louisiana, 


A correspondent of the London Standard recently proved 
that the Edelweiss, that secluded inhabitant of high Alpine 
regions, may make itself thoroughly at home in a city, by 
telling about a small plant which a friend living near Belfast 
had raised from seed and sent him, with directions to leave it 
to itself in a corner of his garden. ‘‘ Unhappily,” he says, 
“London gardens are the hunting-grounds for innumerable 
cats, so I placed my treasure, for such I deemed it, on the sill 
of my drawing-room window, aspect south-east; and there, 
through the dismal sunless winter, now buried deep in snow, 
now frozen hard, the Alpine stranger remained, always re- 
ported dead by all who saw it; but toward the end of March 
life showed itself, and now it is a large healthy plant, with five 
lovely blooms, the admiration of all who see it.” 


We have recently received the prospectus of a new pe- 
riodical, called Zeitschrift fir Pflanzenkrankhetten (Fournal 
of Plant Diseases), which is to be issued at Stuttgart, under 
the control of Dr. Paul Sorauer, who will have the assistance 
of the International Phytopathological Commission, which in- 
cludes members residing in all the civilized parts of the world, 
the American members named in the prospectus being Pro- 
fessor Farlow, of Cambridge; Professor Galloway, of Wash- 
ington, and Professor Humphrey, of Amherst. 
will be published bi-monthly, with lithographed plates and 
wood-cuts in the text, and the annual subscription price has 
been fixed at fifteen marks. It will contain original articles of 
considerable length, shorter notes on subjects of current in- 
terest and full reviews of new books and treatises, and should 
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be of great use to all who are concerned with the cultivation 
of plants. 


In the preface to Mr. E. W. Hervey’s interesting ‘‘ Flora of 
New Bedford and the Shores of Buzzard’s Bay,” which we 
have already brought to the attention of our readers, he says 
that comparative reference to catalogues of various western 
localities shows that the blossoming season is earlier there than 
on the shores of the Atlantic. A catalogue of the plants found 
at Oquaka, Illinois, on the shores of the Mississippi, ‘‘ discloses 
the interesting fact that the season there . . . is much earlier 
than that of New Bedford by the sea, though both places are 
practically in the same latitude, the spring plants of the former 
region blooming from ten to fifteen days earlier, and those of 
May, June and July from three to four weeks earlier,” while 
an article by Mr. E. W. Hammond on “ Winter Flowers in 
Oregon,” published in GARDEN AND FoREST last January, 
seems to prove ‘that the season on the Pacific coast in lati- 
tude one degree further north is six weeks earlier than here.” 


Dr. Richard Schomburgk, for the last twenty-five years 
director of the Adelaide Botanic Garden, died there at the end 
of last March. He was a native of Freeburg, and was born in 
1811. Political complications compelled him, with his brother 
Robert, to leave Germany. With the assistance of Humboldt 
he was able to reach Australia, where he has principally re- 
sided. In 1871 he published a catalogue of the plants culti- 
vated in the Adelaide garden, and his elaborate annual reports 
testify to the energy and activity which he displayed in carry- 
ing on the establishment entrusted to his care. He published 
in 1876 his ‘‘ Botanical Reminiscences of British Guiana,” an 
interesting account of the Boundary Expedition of 1842, which 
was commanded by his brother, and to which he was attached 
as naturalist on behalf of the Prussian Government. His 
most important contribution to botany is, however, the synop- 
sis of the flora of British Guiana, published in his “ Reisen in 
Britisch Guiana”’ in 1848. é 


A recent number of the American Architect and Building 
News contains an interesting article on the great island of 
New Guinea, the least-known of any country on the globe. 
After speaking of the houses built on piles, the writer describes 
another type of house, which seems even more primitive, as 
it appears in an illustration reproduced from a photograph. 
The picture shows a sort of small clearing on a steep hill-side, 
and in the centre of it a tall, rather slender tree, apparently a 
Blue-gum, the head of which has been lopped off, so that 
nothing remains but a few short branches -with scattered 
tufts of leaves springing from their extremities. About thirty 
feet above the ground, approached by a very frail-looking 
ladder and supported by the main branches, some distance 
above the place where they fork, stands the house which, 
oddly enough, always contains two stories, and has a platform 
on top whence the surrounding country may be scanned for 
signs of approaching danger. Resting thus on the lopped and 
naked tree, with the ragged thatch of its sides and roof hang- 
ing down in rough streamers, it looks not unlike a colossal 
nest—such a nest, on a larger scale, as the fish-hawk builds in 
blasted trees along our own Atlantic coast. Our ‘arboreal 
ancestors”? seem closer to us as we think of human habita- 
tions in the tree-tops at the close of the nineteenth century. 


The fact that the authorities of Kew Gardens have been 
endeavoring for a number of years to extend the scope and 
enlarge the usefulness of the various botanical establishments 
in the British West Indies has already been alluded to in these 
columns. To further this undertaking, which looks to the 
formation of a botanical federation for purely economic pur- 
poses, and which is likely to be beneficial to all English-speak- 
ing people in the Antilles, Mr. D. Morris, the Assistant 
Director of Kew, was sent last winter to make a tour of in- 
spection through the West Indies. His report, containing 
much useful and interesting matter pertaining to the different 
islands, is now published in the May and June issues of the 
Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information trom the Royal Gardens. 
The information it contains will be found useful not only to 
Englishmen, but to Americans who now visit the West Indies 
in larger numbers every year, both for business and pleasure. 
An appendix to the same useful publication contains a list 
of the new garden-plants described in botanical and horticul- 
tural publications, English and foreign, during the year 18go. 
It includes not only plants brought into cultivation in that year 
for the first time, but the most noteworthy of those which have 
been introduced after being long lost from gardens. In addi- 


' tion to these the list contains all hybrids, whether introduced 


or of garden origin, but described for the first time in 18go. 
The list will be found indispensable to all people who desire 
to keep informed of new plants available for garden decoration. 
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The Use of City Pars 


FEW weeks ago the Park Board of this city 
a granted permission to hold a public meeting in 
Battery Park. Whether or not the Board is clothed with 
any authority under the law to grant a privilege of this 
sort has been questioned, but it is not our present purpose 
to discuss this point. The meeting, however, deserves 
some mention; not because the park was in any way 
defaced or injured on that occasion, but because it was the 
first time, at least for many years, that any such a gather- 
ing has been held in any of the city parks proper. Man- 
hattan Island is so densely inhabited, and its population 
multiplies so rapidly, that the pressure for more room is 
stronger here even than it is in most other cities. There is 
not a foot of open space which is not constantly coveted 
by some one for some purpose which seems a worthy one. 
But our parks have never been in any serious danger of 
invasion by public assemblies. Great efforts have been 
made to turn Central Park at times into a parade-ground 
for the display of our citizen soldiery, but we rarely hear 
of attempts to convert it into an arena for public argument 
and debate by civil or religious bodies. 

In some sister cities labor organizations have endeavored 
to meet in pastoral parks to urge the enactment of an eight- 
hour law or agitate some other subjects of so-called reform. 
Religious organizations also have endeavored to secure the 
same privileges ; and the arguments in favor of such as- 
semblies are always the same. It is held, in the first place, 
that the parks belong to the people; next, that the people 
have the right to public assemblage, and that, therefore, 
they have the right to assemble on their own grounds. In 
most cases, too, it is urged that the matter to be discussed 
is of vital moment. Religious enthusiasts are convinced 
that in some way the salvation of men depends upon their 
efforts, and that their exclusion from the public parks means 
practically the ruin of human souls. In the same way 
agitators for some civil or politica! reform always feel and 
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insist that the movement which they represent is one of 
paramount importance. The present case is remarkable 
in that the meeting in Battery Park was called for the ex- 
press purpose of protecting it. The park is now contracted 
and disfigured by a railway which is constantly threaten- 
ing more serious encroachment. This corporation needs 
room, and it could occupy to advantage the entire park 
area. Having obtained a foothold, each new aggression 
is more easy and natural, in spite of the fact that the bor- 
der, which, is now covered and blackened by the roads, 
makes a mute protest to every passer-by against the inva- 
sion. It is a fact, however, that the road is there only on 
sufferance; that the contract under which its owners 
have possession is a revocable one, and that it is in the 
power of the Park Commission to order the corporation to 
remove its structure. It was to advocate such a forcible 
removal of the railway that the meeting was called by 
some citizens, who felt that their rights had already been 
trampled on, and are in danger of further violation. 

Here, then, wasa singular case. If any one assemblage 
could ever be tolerated in a city park it would assuredly 
be a meeting of its defenders in the place they wished to 
save from ruin; and yet we cannot but feel that a prece- 
dent like the Battery Park meeting is a bad one to estab- 
lish. It is true that every man in the city has aright in its 
parks, but he only has a right to them as parks, and no one 
has a right to them as anything else than a park. It will 
hardly be contended that there is only one justifiable 
reason for a public meeting in an urban pleasure-ground. 
If it is right to assemble to make a protest against invasion 
by a railroad, it is right to meet there for other purposes. 
Indeed, no sooner had this permit been granted than some 
of the people in the other end of the city declared that they 
would organize a meeting in Mount Morris Park for a 
directly opposite purpose—that is, the people at the north- 
ern part of Manhattan Island demand greater facilities for 
rapid transit, and inasmuch as it is their opinion that this 
can be more easily obtained by giving the Battery to the 
railroads, some of them are willing to make this concession ; 
if it is proper for one side to make its argument before an 
assemblage in a park, it is equally proper for the other 
side to have the same privilege. 

Of course, no city of any consequence should be with- 
out provision for public assemblies, such as the large 
open space in front of the main entrance to Prospect Park, 
in Brooklyn, and the area north of Union Square in this 
city, where preparation has been made for furnishing light 
and other conveniences needed at popular meetings. But, 
aside from the fact that such gatherings would be ruinous 
to the verdure of a pastoral park, nothing more discordant 
with the spirit of such a place can be conceived than an 
indignation meeting or a public demonstration in favor of 
some ‘‘cause” or ‘‘movement,” for these would bring into 
the park the throng and stress and excitement and struggle 
which are the very things from which such quiet scenes 
are designed to offer relief. The only security which 
urban parks can have against destructive invasions of one 
kind or another is a universal public appreciation of the 
truth that their real purpose is the refreshment of mind and 
body which simple rural scenery alone furnishes. That 
this is not generally understood is proved every year by 
the efforts of many cultivated people to divert our parks 
to some other use, which seems to them a higher and a 
nobler one. But the truth is, that this distinctive function 
of city parks is by no means trivial or insignificant ; in- 
deed, it is quite as essential to the well-being of society, as 
it exists in modern cities, as are hospitals or schools or 
libraries or churches, and it is this serious estimate of their 
value which impels us so often to urge upon thoughtful 
and public-spirited men and women the duty of watch- 
ing over them with jealous care, in order to prevent 
them from being perverted to any illegitimate use, and 
to protect them from every invasion which threatens 
to diminish, in the slightest measure, their beneficent 
influence. 
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Four Pictures of Gardens. 


S the art of gardening has varied in different lands 
and successive ages, literature has recorded its 
work, usually painting with sympathetic touch the current 
fashions of the time, but in our day often going back 
with a sympathy as great to explain the charms of now 
neglected kinds of beauty. Some of the pictures thus 
built up in delightful phrases are famous and familiar, like 
Pliny’s and Evelyn’s and Bacon’s. But others, though 
perhaps written by well-known authors, are less frequently 
quoted when the art of gardening is discussed ; and four 
of these, sharply contrasting with each other, will per- 
haps make an interesting little gallery if hung here side 
by side. We have not been at pains to pick them out of 
the books where they first saw the light. With many 
others almost as detailed, and with a few that are much 
more elaborate, they may be found in Mr. Sieveking’s de- 
lightful volume called ‘‘ The Praise of Gardens.” 

The first is a portrait, painted by Sir William Temple, 
who lived between 1628 and 1700, of the garden at Moor 
Park, in Hertfordshire, which “was made by the Countess 
of Bedford, esteemed among the greatest Wits of her Time 

. and with very great Care, excellent Contrivance, and 
much Cost.” ‘‘ Because,” explains further Sir William, ‘‘I 
take the Garden I have named to have been in all Kinds 
the most beautiful and perfect, at least in the Figure and 
Disposition, that I have ever seen, I will describe it for a 
model to those that meet with such a Situation and are not 
above the Regards of common Expence.” 


It lies on the Side of a Hill (upon which the House stands), 
but not very steep. The Length of the House, where the best 
Rooms and of most Use or Pleasure are, lies upon the Breadth 
of the Garden ; the Great Parlour opens into the Middle of a 
Terras Gravel-Walk that lies even with it, and which may be, 
as I remember, about three hundred Paces long and broad in 
Proportion, the Border set with Standard Laurels, and at large 
Distances, which have the Beauty of Orange-Trees, out of 
Flower and Fruit; from this Walk are Three Descents by 
many Stone Steps, in the Middle and at each End, into a very 
large Parterre. This is divided into Quarters by Gravel-Walks, 
and adorned with Two Fountains and Eight Statues in the sev- 
eral Quarters ; at the End of the Terras-Walk are Two Sum- 
mer-Houses, and the Sides of the Parterre are ranged with two 
large Cloisters, open to the Garden upon Arches of Stone, and 
ending with two other Summer-Houses even with the Clois- 
ters, which are paved with Stone and designed for Walks of 
Shade, there being none other in the whole Parterre. Over 
these two Cloisters are two Terasses covered with Lead and 
fenced with Balusters ; and the Passage into these airy Walks 
is out of the two Summer-Houses, at the End of the first 
Terras-Wall. The Cloister facing the South is covered with 
Vines. . . . From the middle of this Parterre is a Descent by 
many Steps flying on each Side of a Grotto, that lies between 
them (covered with Lead and flat) into the lower Garden, 
which is all Fruit-Trees, ranged about the several Quarters of 
a Wilderness which is very Shady; the Walks here are all 
Green, the Grotto embellish’d with Figures of Shell-Rock-work, 
Fountains and Water-works. If the Hill had not ended with 
the lower Garden, and the Wall were not bounded by a com- 
mon Way that goes through the Park, they might have added 
a Third Quarter of all Greens ; but this want is supplied by a 
Garden on the other Side of the House, which is all of that 
Sort, very Wild, Shady, and adorned with rough Rock-work 
and Fountains. 


Next to this portrait of one of these old English gardens 
which, alas, have almost wholly disappeared under the 
hand of iconoclastic fashion, may come a picture, drawn, 
in 1780, by William Beckford, the builder of Fonthill, and 
representing the celebrated Boboli garden at Florence, 
which still keeps much the same look it wore a hundred 
years ago. 

This garden lies behind the Grand Duke’s palace, stretched 
out on the side of a mountain. I ascended terrace after 
terrace, robed by a thick underwood of Bay and Myrtle, above 
which rise several nodding towers, and a long sweep of vener- 
able wall, almost concealed by Ivy. You would have been 
enraptured with the broad masses of shade and dusky alleys 
that opened as I advanced, with white statues of fauns and 
nymphs and sylvans glimmering amongst them; some of 
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which pour water into sarcophagi of the purest marble, cov- 
ered with antique rilieves. The capitals of columns and 
ancient friezes are scattered about as seats. On these I re- 
posed myself and looked up at the Cypress groves which 
spring above the thickets; then, plunging into their retire- 
ments, I followed a winding path which led me by a series of 
steep ascents to a green platform overlooking the whole ex- 
tent of wood, with Florence deep beneath, and the tops of the 
hills which encircle it jagged with Pines; here and there a 
convent, or villa, whitening inthe sun. This scene extends as 
far as the eye can reach. 

Still ascending, I attained the brow of the eminence, and 
had nothing but the fortress of Belvedere and two or three 
Open porticoes above me. On this elevated situation I found 
several walks of trellis-work, clothed with luxuriant vines. A 
colossal statue of Ceres, her hands extended in the act of 
scattering fertility over the country, crowns the summit. 
Descending alley after alley, and bank after bank, I came to 
the orangery in front of the palace, disposed in a grand amphi- 
theatre, with marble niches relieved by dark foliage, out of 
which spring Cedars and tall aerial Cypresses. This spot 
brought the scenery of an antique Roman garden so vividly 
into my mind that I expected every instant to be 
called to the table of Lucullus, hard by in one of the por- 
ticoes, and to stretch myself on his purple triclinias. 


How different from this is the scene Miss Mitford paints 
in ‘Our Village,” describing a typical English cottage- 
garden. 


The pride of my heart and the delight of my eyes is my 
garden. Our house, which is in dimensions very much like 
a bird-cage, and might with almost equal convenience be laid 
on a shelf or hung up in a tree, would be utterly unbearable 
in hot weather were it not that we have a retreat out-of-doors 
—and a very pleasant retreat itis. To male my readers com- 
prehend it I must describe our whole territories. Fancy a 
small plot of ground with a pretty, low, irregular cottage at 
one end; a large granary divided from the dwelling by a little 
court running along one side; and a long thatched shed, open 
towards the garden, and supported by wooden pillars, on the 
other. The bottom is bounded half by an old wall and half 
by an old paling, over which we see a pretty distance of woody 
hills. The house, granary-wall and paling are covered with 
vines, Cherry-trees, Roses, Honeysuckle and Jessamine, with 
great clusters of tall Hollyhocks running up between them; a 
large Elder overhanging a little gate, and a magnificent Bay- 
tree, such a tree as shall scarcely be matched in these parts, 
breaking with its beautiful conical form the horizontal lines of 
the buildings. This is my garden ; and the long pillared shed, 
the sort of rustic arcade, which runs along one side, parted 
from the flower-beds by a row of rich Geraniums, is our out- 
of-door drawing-room. JI know nothing so pleasant as to sit 
there on a summer afternoon, with the western sun flickering 
through the great Elder-tree and lighting up our gay parterres, 
where flowers and flowering shrubs are set as thick as grass 
in a field, a wilderness of blossoms, interwoven, intertwined, 
wreathy, garlandy, profuse beyond all profusion, where we 
may guess that there is such a thing as mould but never see 
it. . . . Nothing so pretty to look at as my garden! Itis quite 


-a picture, only unluckily it resembles a picture in more quali- 


ties than one—it is fit for nothing but to be looked at. One 
might as well think of walling in a bit of framed canvas. 
Thereare walks, to besure—tiny paths of smooth gravel, by cour- 
tesy called such—but they are so overhung by Roses, and Lilies, 
and such gay encroachers—so overrun by Convyolvulus and 
Heart’s-ease and Mignonette, and other sweet stragglers, that, 
except to edge through them occasionally for the purpose of 
planting, or weeding, or watering, there might as well be no 
paths at all. 


Very different again, in subject and treatment, is this pic- 
ture of an Oriental garden, painted in ‘‘ Eothen,” by Alex- 
ander Kinglake : 


Wild as the nighest woodland of a deserted home in Eng- 
land, but without its sweet sadness, is the sumptuous Garden 
of Damascus. Forest-trees, tall and stately enough, if you 
could see their lofty crests, yet lead a bustling life below, with 
their branches struggling against strong numbers of bushes 
and willfulshrubs. Theshade upon the earth is black as night. 
High, high above your head, and on every side all down to the 
ground, the thicket is hemmed in and choked by the interlac- 
ing boughs that droop with the weight of roses, and load the 
slow air with their damask breath. The Rose-trees which I 
saw were all of the kind we call damask ; they grow to an im- 
mense height and size. There are no other flowers. Here 
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and there, there are patches of ground made clear from the 
cover, and these are either carelessly planted with some com- 
mon and useful vegetable, or else are left free to the wayward 
ways of nature, and bear rank weeds, moist-looking and cool 
to the eyes, and freshening the sense with their earthy and bit- 
ter fragrance. There is a lane opened through the thicket, so 
broad in some places that you can pass along side by side; in 
some so narrow (the shrubs are forever encroaching) that you 
ought, if you can, to go on the first and hold back the bough 
of the Rose-tree. And through this wilderness there tumbles 
a loud, rushing stream, which is halted at last in the lowest 
corner of the garden, and then tossed up in the fountain by the 
side of the simple alcove. This isall. Never for an instant 
will the people of Damascus attempt to separate the idea of 
bliss from these wild gardens and rushing waters. 


Notes from a Wild Garden. 


h Y wild garden is a narrow strip of land, less than an acre 

in extent, which I began to plant four years ago. Some 
twenty years before this it had been planted with Grape-vines, 
which were dug out so thoroughly that they have not since 
troubled me by sprouting. Already this little spot begins to 
assume quite a wildand woodylook. A groupofSassafras trees 
is especially fine. Sweet Gum, Wild Cherry and Maples are also 
making a good growth. Conifers are doing well, none better 
than the Hemlocks. The finest one, planted four years ago 
this spring when less than three feet in height, now measures 
nine feet high, with a spread of branches eight feet in diame- 
ter. It is graceful and luxuriant, with nowhere a dead twig 
to be seen. 

The frost of early May injured a good many trees and shrubs, 
among others the Hollies, Mulberries and English Walnut- 
trees; also the Japanese Akebia and Actinidia, but they are 
now growing rapidly, and are apparently making up for lost 
time. 

Among the herbaceous plants is Xevophyllum setifolium, 
which is considered a most difficult plant to cultivate, but I 
have succeeded in establishing a number of fine plants. They 
were set four years ago, and this spring twenty-three bloomed, 
making a fine display. I was told by those who had tried to 
cultivate it that it would surely not live longer than the first 
summer. But I was undismayed, and hada strong man take 
up the plants with such great balls of earth that some of them 
could hardly be crowded into a bushel basket. I stood by 
during the removal, and rejected every one that could be sus- 
pected of mutilation. We hada great wagonful of them and 
other plants, and when we reached home the Xerophyllum 
was set in a trench somewhat lower than the surrounding 
ground, and well watered. This is all the care they have ever 
received, beyond an occasional watering the first summer, and 
eyery plant is flourishing. 

FHlelonias bullata is also growing nicely. This charming 
plant blooms among our earliest flowers in April. Notwith- 
standing that its native home is only in dense Cedar swamps, 
where it is often entirely covered with water, it is not difficult 
to grow in common garden-soil. It is a rare local plant, be- 
longing in the Lily-family, and in early spring sends up a 
naked flower stem, a foot or two high, surmounted by a dense 
raceme of showy purple flowers. The leaves are evergreen, 
and are handsome the entire year. 

Under and among the trees and shrubs many creeping 
plants have become at home and are growing nicely. Trail- 
ing Arbutus blooms freely here, as does the Partridge-berry, 
while the aromatic Wintergreen is full of bloom now, with 
promise of pretty clusters of scarlet berries in late autumn and 
winter. The wild Yam is here too, climbing about in its grace- 
ful way. This vine is much handsomer and far more delicate 
than the Chinese Yam, which florists are sending out under 
the name of Cinnamon Vine. Afpios tuberosa is clamber- 
ing about here and there without care, having been brought 
in among clumps of plants from the damp Pines, where it is 
very abundant. Butitis quite welcome here, with its dense 
clusters of fragrant dull purple flowers. 

Wild Lilies and cone-flowers, Rudbeckias, and various Sun- 
flowers, with one species of Golden Rod, Solidago odora, are 
now in bloom. Groups of Yucca, too, are scattered about 
with their wealth of flowers on the tall stems, which in the 
moonlight look like ghosts. 

Among the shrubs, Azalea viscosa is still in bloom, and 
Clethra alnifolia is just beginning to open its flowers. This 
is one of our most desirable shrubs. Its dense raceme of 
white flowers is fragrant and handsome, and it remains in 
bloom a long time, commencing about the middle of July 
and continuing through August, The sweet-scented shrub 
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Calycanthus is still in flower, and so are wild Roses from 
the Pines. But among the most attractive features of the 
wild garden are the Ferns, of which there are several species 
perfectly at home, growing luxuriantly in the shady places. 
Vineland, N. J. Mary Treat. 


Southern California Notes. 


HE tall scarlet Larkspur (Delphinium cardinale) was intro- 
duced into cultivation, I believe, about the year 1858, from 
California. It has figured repeatedly in recent years as a nov- 
elty, although it may be found quoted constantly in many 
European catalogues. 

I have lately seen this showy plant in great abundance on 
hill-sides east of San Diego, where the brush had been burned 
off the preceding fall. Attaining a height of five to ten feet, 
and covering densely almost the entire hill-side bordering the 
Potrero valley, the brilliant flaming flowers produced a strik- 
ing resemblance to a hill-side on fire. 

The large perennial roots, when in a dormant condition, 
may be sent with safety in a perfectly dry condition to any part 
of the world. The plants are also easily produced from seed, 
and will thrive luxuriantly in any rich soil, They areconsidered 
quite hardy. The sepals and two lower petals are scarlet; the 
two upper petals a delicate lemon-yellow tipped with scarletand 
with a portion of the back also scarlet. The stigmas are tipped 
with scarlet. The sepals are tipped with a delicate pea-green, 
but scarlet is the predominating color, and unless closely ex- 
amined no other color will be observed. 

Dormant roots of Dodecatheon Clevelandi, sent to France in 
a dry state the past season, failed to grow in all buta few cases. 
No reports have yet been received from England or Holland, 
where roots were also sent, but as they are catalogued it may 
be presumed that they did well under proper treatment. This 
lovely plant has been denounced as one of the novelties lack- 
ing positive merit, but itis doubtless the handsomest of the 
genus. The centre of the flower is a rich prune-purple, 
bordered with bright lemon-yellow, the reflexed divisions of 
the corolla pure white, or tipped with lavender or phlox-purple. 
In individual plants the divisions are sometimes pure white 
throughout, or of a deep, brilliant purple, or of an inter- 
vening tint. : 

Papaver Californica is another plant of recent introduction. 
The flowers are about two inches in diameter, of a bright 
saturn-red to orange-chrome color, the centre of a delicate 
sulphur-yellow. Max Leichtlin writes that it has flowered with 
him the past season, but, while he considers it interesting bo- 
tanically, he does not consider it worth cultivation. It has 
been curiously described in one catalogue as possessing flow- 
ers ten inches across, and of a different color from its own. 

The effect of fire upon the vegetation of a country is an in- 
teresting subject for investigation. For the past twelve years 
I have been botanizing in southern and Lower California, and 
only in late years has P. Californica been seen either by my- 
self or other botanists. John Spence was the first to find it on 
brush-lands in the Santa Ynez Mountains, but only found it 
where the land had been stripped by fire. In 1889, I believe, 
I first found it east of San Diego, near Campo, at a similar ele- 
vation, where the land had previously been burned over. Last 
year I found it sparingly in the same locality, and in great pro- 
fusion in another locality near by that had been burned over 
the preceding fall. This year I could find no trace of the 
plant in either of these burnt areas. But between the two 
localities, where brush-fires raged last fall, I found it thriving. 

Wherever fire has raged the previous year I have not failed 
to find this Poppy, but the second, or third year at most, it 
seems to again entirely disappear. As I have traveled over 
the same route yearly, its presence in previous years would 
have been detected long ago by myself and others as well. 

In the mountain districts denuded by fire, the following 
spring is sure to reveal a wealth of unsuspected beauty. 
Dicentra chrysantha, in some localities, is sure to become sur- 
prisingly abundant. The scarlet Larkspur, as above noted, 
owes its luxuriance and abundance to the preparation of the 
soil byfire for its reception. Calochortus Weedii often appears 
by thousands ina burnt district where its presence previously 
was scarcely suspected. Phacelia Orcuttiana, as well as 
Papaver Californica, appears to be a ‘“‘fire-plant.” And the 
number of other plants which are found in their greatest pro- 
fusion and at their best ina burnt area are legion. In a few 
years such plants retire again into comparative obscurity. 

The Pride of California (Lathyrus splendens) is one of these 
plants which seem to be benefited by the ordeal of fire, which 
renders the vine more prolific and adds brilliancy to the blos- 


soms. 
Orcutt, Cal. C. R. Orcutt. 
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New or Little-known Plants. 
Pinus cembroides. 


HE Mexican Nut Pine (Pimus cembroides) is rather a 

recent addition to the silva of the United States, it 
having been detected only a few years ago for the first 
time within our territory, on the Santa Catalina Mountains 
of Arizona, by Mr. C. G. Pringle. Last year the same tree 
was found by Mr. Brandegee forming a forest on the flat 
top of the Sierra de Laguna, in Lower California, where it 
sometimes grows to the height of fifty feet, with a short 
stout trunk and a round top resembling in general appear- 
ance the better-known Nut Pine of Colorado and New 
Mexico, to which this species is very similar, except in 
foliage, which is much thinner than that of the other Nut 
Pines which form the small section to which Engelmann 
has given the name Cembroides. ‘These trees are distin- 
guished by their short subglobose cones with thick un- 
armed scales, large edible seeds with minute wings, and 
usually stout leaves varying from one to five in a sheath. 
Pinus cembroides is widely distributed through northern 
Mexico, where it often forms open scattered forests of con- 
siderable extent on the lower slopes of the mountain- 
ranges. The seeds, which are sold in the markets of all 
Mexican cities, form an important article of food, and are 
eaten roasted like peanuts or are ground into flour. 

The illustration on page 353 is made from one of Mr. 
Brandegee’s Lower California specimens. An earlier figure 
can be found in Forbes’ “Pinetum Woburnense,” an ex- 
ceedingly rare work, of which only a hundred copies were 
printed, and in which our tree is called Pinus Llavana. 
This figure is reproduced in Antoine’s ‘‘Conifers.” 


Iris Robinsoniana. 


HIS is one of the most interesting of all cultivated 
Iridaceous plants. It was discovered in Lord 
Howe's Island by Mr. Charles Moore, Director of the 
Botanical Gardens at Sydney, who wrote of it, in 1869: 
‘‘A large Iridaceous plant, termed the Wedding Flower, 
was found sparingly in two or three situations. Of this 
only seed-vessels were obtained, but the flowers are de- 
scribed as being very beautiful. The leaves were upward 
of six feet long, and from two to three inches wide. In 
appearance it resembles a large species of Morea, but it 
will probably prove a new genus.” 

In 1872 Dr. G. Bennett communicated to the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle an account of the plant as he had seen it 
erowing in the Sydney Gardens under Mr. Moore’s care. 
Bentham, in his Flora Austrahensis (1873), describes the 
plant under Morzea, and states that it is the largest species 
of the genus, the habit of the plant being that of the nearly 
allied Pardanthus Chinensis, and the flowers nearly those of 
Morea wridioides. 

The introduction of this plant into English gardens, no 
doubt, took place soon after it was noticed in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. ‘There were large specimens of it in several 
gardens known to me twelve years ago, for the plant grew 
vigorously enough although it would not bloom. The 
example now flowering at Kew, and of which the accom- 
panying figure (p.355) is a photograph, is growing in thesouth 
end of the house devoted to large succulent plants. It is 
close to the doors, which are open all day during summer, 
and it is never shaded. Its habit and height are well 
shown in the photograph. ‘The leaves are six feet or more 
long, by three inches in width, and the scape is six feet 
high to the first branch. The flowers are expanded in the 
morning and permanently close again before night. Each 
sheath will produce nine or more flowers, one after the 
other. The first flowers expanded on June 2ist, since 
when up to to-day, July 3d, there have been 157 flowers. 
There is every promise that this number will be more than 
doubled. Eighteen flowers were the most we have had 
open together. 
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Each flower measures four inches across, the segments 
spreading almost flat, the three outer larger than the inner, 
all of them pure white, of about the same texture as the 
petals of Phalenopsis grandiflora. There is a crescent- 
shaped blotch of golden yellow at the base of each of the 
three outer segments. 

The species is found wild only in Lord Howe’s Island, 
and it is the only Iris or Morea known in the whole of 
Australia. It is a noble plant, and worth cultivating for 
its foliage, as well as an exceedingly beautiful object when 
in flower. Unfortunately, only four flowers were ex- 
panded at the time when the photograph was taken. 

Kew. W. Watson. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


CONFERENCE ON HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS.—The Royal 
Horticultural Society had arranged a two days’ exhibition and 
conference to be held at Chiswick this week, the special object 
being the popularization of hardy herbaceous plants, which, 
in the opening remarks at the conference, was said to be, 
“as a rule, overlooked by gardeners.” .Mr. W. Robinson, of 
The Garden, contributed a paper on Wild Gardening, in which 
he advocated the planting among meadow-grass large quanti- 
ties of such plants as Daffodils, Bluebells, Snowdrops, ete. It 
was asked what chance such plants would have in the struggle 
that would ensue between them and the grass, and particu- 
larly such enemies to bulbs as wire-worms, ete., and some 
one recommended feeding the worms with rapecake, 


[The baiting of wire-worms has been found the most 
effective remedy for these pests in this country. The 
arsenites mixed with corn-meal dough or sprinkled on — 
other baits are generally recommended.—Ep. } 


The Rev. Mr. Ewbank, of the Isle of Wight, treated upon 
summer-gardening as practiced by himself. Mr. Ewbank is 
one of the few amateur horticulturists in England who delight 
in plants which other people find difficult to manage. His 
garden is, therefore, the home of the outcast and the unknown, 
and it is the scene of not a few very interesting experimental 
cultures and horticultural triumphs. The next paper was con- 
tributed by Miss Jekyll, who is knownas a first authority upon 
esthetic gardening. Names are of no account, labels are an 
abomination in this lady’s garden, and no plant that is not de- 
cidedly beautiful to look at and easy to grow receives any 
attention from her. She and Mr. Ewbank practice the two 
extremes of hardy-plant culture. Of course, every one depre- 
cated the total removal of labels. Who has not experienced 
the relief afforded by the label of a plant whose name is in- 
quired atter and which one feels he ought to know? If only 
a glimpse of the beginning or end of the name is caught it is 
recalled at once. 

The second day’s conference was devoted to strawberries 
chiefly; other fruits, such as gooseberries, raspberries and 
currants, also receiving attention, both from lecturers and 
exhibitors. The papers dealt chiefly with the cultural require- 
ments and merits of the different fruits treated upon, and, 
while they contained much useful information, they revealed 
nothing new in the shape of novelty. 

The exhibition of flowers was a pretty full one, and com- 
prised all the popular summer-flowering herbaceous plants, 
as well as a few which are yetscarcely known. Unfortunately, 
the rain fell in torrents on both days, so that a most interesting 
exhibition and instructive conference were enjoyed by very 
few. 

LiLtium Lowi, Baker, new species.—This is a new Indian 
Lily which has just flowered in the nurseries of Messrs. Hugh 
Low & Co., at Clapton, and has been submitted to Mr. Baker 
for naming. It belongs to the Polyphyllum group, and is 
closely related to LZ. Wefalense, differing from this species 
chiefly in having smaller narrower leaves, flowers more dis- 
tinctly funnel-shaped and colored white, with a few blotches 
of purple on the inside of the segments. ; 

This is the third new addition to garden Lilies made by 
the Messrs. Low, the first being Z. Vefalense, discovered by 
Wallich fifty years ago, but never introduced into England 
until two years ago, when the Clapton firm: imported a quan- 
tity of it from the Central Himalayas. It is a most beautiful 
and stately Lily, a yard or more high, bearing a head of three 
or five flowers five inches long and nearly as broad, the see- 
ments recurved and colored lemon-yellow, the tube deep 
crimson inside, spots of the same color extending some dis- 
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tance up the segments. Here it requires the protection of a 
greenhouse. 

About the same time the same firm introduced a grand va- 
riety of Z. Wallichianum, which was named Superbum at 
Kew, and which is one of the most beautiful of all Lilies. Its 
flowers are as large as those of Z. Harrisi, but wider and more 
campanulate, their color being creamy white, with a blotch of 
lemon-yellow in the throat. It also requires greenhouse treat- 
ment. Although a good garden Lily in appearance, yet the 
new ZL. Lowiz is not equal in beauty to the other two. 

ROSE REINE BLANCHE.—This is a new semi-double Rose 
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Cultural Department. 


The Strawberry Season. 


(pe Strawberry crop of 1891 was a good one, much above 
the average. A favorable season, cool with sufficient 
moisture, contributed to a steady, healthy growth. The frosts 
of May, which excited so much alarm, did no injury in this 
vicinity, with a single exception, in which case the plants were 
almost entirely Sharpless and Great American. These varie- 
ties, besides being probably more tender than others, expose 


Fig. 59.—Pinus cembroides.—See page 352. 


which was submitted to the Committee of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society at their last meeting by Mr. Ladham, of Shirley 
Nurseries, Southampton, and it received a certificate. Its 
beauty is in the dash of crimson on the margins of the other- 
wise pure white petals, and before the buds unfold this color 
has a very pretty effect. The open flowers are particularly 
charming, and they are as large as the flowers of Anemone 
Faponica. 1am unable to state the origin of this Rose, but it 
is certainly a variety of the south European &. Gallica. It ap- 
pears to be very free-flowering, and, altogether, I should say 
it is likely to prove a popular Rose wherever the single or 
loose-fiowered Roses are in favor. 
London. 


W. Watson. 


their flowers more. Within two or three mornings after the 
blossoms began to open I watched mvy plants closely, expect- 
ing much injury, but I found less than is frequently the case. 
This was, doubtless, due to the dryness of the air; with rain 
or heavy dews the damage would, no doubt, have been 
greater. This dryness of the air, together with the protec- 
tion of the calyx, saved our peaches and cherries also, and 
rendered the published reports of great damage entirely 
premature. 

Our Strawberry season opened May 25th, with a pint of 
Michel’s Early, and closed, July 6th, with a quart of Stay- 
man’s No. 1 and Parker Earle. The birds anticipated us two 
or three days. 


a 
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Michel’s Early is a strong, vigorous grower, with tall, erect 
foliage, berries scarlet in color, of good size and quality, and 
from four to five days earlier than any others in my collection. 
It is moderately productive, and is desirable for family use on 
account of its earliness and quality; for these same reasons it 
may be desirable for near markets. Rusk, or Lady Rusk, was 
much more productive; it is dark crimson in color, average 
to large size, but it is in no way noteworthy. It is claimed 
that this berry dries up without rotting, but this claim did not 
prove valid. The Parker Earle has more of this quality than 
Lady Rusk. We shall hold this berry for another season’s 
trial. Haverland is a handsome, perfect-shaped berry, long 
cone-formed, with a neck and reflexed calyx, of very good 
quality, and it is productive, all of which are prime requisites 
in a berry for popular favor. Stayman’s No. 1 is a good 
grower, berry medium to large, scarlet, productive, but rather 
acid ; it is better suited for market than for amateur purposes. 
Cloud’s Seedling is very nearly a reproduction of Crescent, and 
is no better, if as good. 

Warfield has been praised without stint, and declared to be 
the best of all. Grown in stools, thinly, it was of fair size, 
slightly necked, calyx reflexed, bright, glossy crimson color, 
attractive and handsome. But grown in matted rows, it was 
small, ranking with Cloud and Crescent under like conditions. 
I contess to disappointment as to size, and another season’s 
trial is necessary to determine whether to keep it Jonger or 
not. Miami is a large dark crimson berry, more flattened 
than elongated, fairly productive and a vigorous grower, with 
no remarkable qualities so far as observed. Pine-apple is the 
most rank and vigorous grower of all. Its dark green foliage 
is pleasant to look at, but its few large, long, deformed, light 
dull scarlet berries are a poor substitute for good strawberries. 
It seems to be more fruitful in matted rows than in stools. 
Gandy is a light berry, and is large, handsome and good. The 
plants are strong and stocky, but do not promise to yield 
abundantly. Crawford is another large handsome berry of 
good quality. In stoois the growth of plants was satisfactory, 
but the matted row resulting from plants set last spring, pre- 
sented a sorry contrast to the fall-set plants, not fifty feet dis- 
tant. Like the Gandy, it appears to lack the elements of 
productiveness, but both are deserving of further trial. 

The above ten varieties comprise the bed of fall-set plants 
mentioned in GARDEN AND FOREST last autumn. They gave 
the best results I ever had from fall-set plants. The plants 
were taken from matted rows resulting from spring-set plants, 
thus giving two tests of each variety under the two systems, 
with results decidedly in favor ot the stools from fall-set 
plants, with the single exception of the Pine-apple, and that 
is too poor to be taken into the account. 

Shaw is a large berry of the Sharpless type, and the few 
plants [ had in fruit promised as well as that variety ever did, 
with fewer deformed berries. A further trial is necessary to 
fix its value. Beederwood promised well; it is fairly produc- 
tive, with large handsome berries. I shall give it another sea- 
son’s trial. Bubaeh 132 is a scarlet berry of good size and 
perfect shape, but seerns to melt down if kept over-night, and 
is theretore not a good market berry. 

Great Pacific is a fine, vigorous grower, but in size of fruit, 
quality and productiveness it proved a most dismal failure. [| 
shall let a few of the plants set last fall remain over for another 
season. Gipsey proved little better than Wilson, and is disap- 
pointing on my soil. 

Saunders, on fall-set plants, is large, handsome and good, 
and is very promising. This, with Gandy and Crawford, forms 
a trio of large berries that promise to supersede the Sharpless. 
Another season will fix their status in the long list of new ones, 
and the prospect is good for their standing near the head. 
The best and most remarkable of the new varieties is Parker 
Earle. The plant is stocky, vigorous and immensely produc- 
tive. The berries are medium to large. They will not com- 
pare in size with Sharpless, Gandy, Saunders, Bubach, etc., 
but they are of good shape, handsome, and of good flavor, 
calyx reflexed, seeds prominent, after the type of Boyden’s 30, 
It sets twice as much fruit as it should, for it is, I think, im- 
possible for any plant to fully develop and mature so many 
blossoms. It appears to have good keeping qualities. At the 
first picking I gathered a quart without moving out of my 
tracks, a thing I never remember to have done before. Shus- 
ter’s Gem and Lovett’s Early were set later in the fall, and no 
fair estimate can be made; so far they show no remarkable 
features. Davis’ Numbers Ten, Twenty and Twenty-five are 
vigorous growers, producing large handsome fruit, but the 
quality is inferior. 
any, thus far, give promise of becoming standard sorts. Out of 
thirty new varieties fruiting this season, many of which cost 
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one and two dollars a dozen, only about one-third seem to be 
worthy of further trial, and probably not more than half of that 
number will be regarded as standard sorts five years hence. 
Among the older tested varieties the Pearl stands at the 
head with me. It is early, handsome, large, perfect in shape, 
has a reflexed calyx, is productive and very good in quality. 
‘It possesses more points of excellence than any other variety I 
know of. Next to Pearl is Bubach, altogether a different type 
of berry, much larger, very productive, but not as good in 
quality. Jessie is better in quality, but not as large as Bubach, 
and often ripens unevenly. It was better in this respect this 
season than ever before. Belmont nearly equals the Sharp- 
less in size and is of better form, but does not produce as 
heavily. Jersey Queen has many friends; it is a late, large, 
handsome berry. With good care it will please those who 
like a rich acid berry. Jewell is a beautiful berry, but is too 
uncertain. Itis very much given to blight here, from which 


‘all varieties have been exceptionally free this season. 


Some large growers around Newark grow the Downing and 
Champion almost exclusively. About Irvington and Hilton 
the Great American takes the lead. Having found a berry 
which satisfies the requirements of their soils, the growers are 
content to let well enough alone; but should these varieties 
fail, as they may in time, they will be compelled, as I have 
been, to try other varieties, until they find suitable ones to take 
their places. 

The best variety must be a matter for each grower to deter- 
mine for himself, and when it is found it should be treated 
generously and grown as long as it continues to do well. The 
experiments here recorded are by no means conclusive, and 
allowance must be made for the soil, season, ete. The soil 
was a light clay loam, and the results would, no doubt, be 
different on a sandy loam or a heavy clay soil. Many of the 
varieties which are nearly worthless with me may prove of 
value under different conditions. Of course, it is unfair to 
condemn any variety for its behavior in one soil. Under 
different circumstances it may be good enough to fulfill the 
anticipations of its originator, although it must be confessed 
that these hopes are often more rosy than any experience will 


justify. Posi 
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Stray Notes from the Arnold Arboretum.—VI. 


Syringa pubescens (see GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. i., p. 415) 
flowers withthecommon Lilac. Itisaslender upright-growing 
shrub with dark green ovate leaves, which are much smaller 
than those of the other cultivated Lilacs. The corolla of the 
flower consists of a narrow limb, with very short oblong lobes 
and a long slender tube; it is rose-colored at first, but turns 
pale or almost white before fading. The clusters of flowers, 
which are exceedingly fragrant, are small as compared with 
those of other Lilacs, but they are produced in the greatest 
profusion, and quite cover the branches of well-established 
plants.. This species has never flowered as freely or pro- 
duced such a charming effect as it did during the past spring; 
and there is now every reason to believe that it will prove a 
first-class plant, particularly useful for the decoration of small 
gardens, in which the other Lilacs might occupy too much 
space. The seeds from which the principal supply of the 
plants raised in the Arboretum were derived were sent here 
in 1882 by Dr. Bretschneider, at that time medical attaché to 
the Russian legation at St. Petersburg, to whom the Arbore- 
tum is indebted for the number of valuable and interesting 
plants. Living plants were received about the same time 
from the Arboretum Segretzianum, in France, and later it 
has been sent from other European gardens usually under the 
name of S. villosa, a very different plant, and a more valuable 
one, perhaps, from a decorative point of view, as it flowers 
several weeks after the common Lilac, or about the middle of 
June—that is, at the time when many shrubs have passed their 
flowering period. 

S. villosa (see GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. i., p. 521) is also a 
native of northern China and is one of the plants sent by Dr. 
Bretschneider, and, like the last-described species, promises 
to be a real acquisition to American gardens. It comes from 
northern China and seems identical with the Syringa of the 
Himalayas, S. Eyodz, and with S. Fostkea, of whose native 
country a good deal was said in a recent issue of GARDEN AND 
Forest. This, however, is a question which need not be 
discussed in this connection, and it is sufficient to say that 
the plant grown here as S. Emodi, when it does flower, 
produces panicles which are smaller and much less beau- 
tiful than those of the north China plant; and that S. 
Fostkea, which flowers a week or perhaps ten days 
later, is in every respect less beautiful and desirable. The 
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seedlings of S$. villosa, raised in the Arboretum, show 
a decided tendency to vary in the time of flowering, in the 
size and shape of the leaves, and in the size of the inflores- 
cence—an indication, perhaps, that this species will respond 
readily to efforts made to improve it by selection. The best 


form here, and the last one to flower, has large, rather light 
green, ovate-lanceolate leaves, great broad terminal panicles 
which stand up on long stems above the plant and producea 
The flowers are individu- 


remarkably attractive appearance. 
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instead of the two lateral ones of that species, which very rarely 
perfects its terminal buds. The flowers of the Chinese plant 
emit a strong and disagreeable Privet-like odor, In spite of 
this serious defect, however, many persons believe that this is 
the most valuable of the Lilacs recently brought into our 
gardens. 

And this brings us to an entirely different section of the 
genus, the Ligustrinas, which botanists unite with Syringa, 
although they are distinct in habit and general appearance, and 


Fig. 60 —Iris Robinsoniana.—See page 352. 


ally large, with a rather short corolla-tube and short, ovate 
lobes; they are of a delicate flesh-color, shading into rose, and 
quite unlike, in color, those of any other Lilac. S. villosa is 
perfectly hardy and a vigorous grower, promising to attain, 
ultimately, a large size, the best plants here being now about 
eight feet high and eight or ten feet across the branches. It 
differs from the common Lilac in that the terminal bud de- 
velops, so that the inflorescence is terminal, three clusters of 
flowers being sometimes produced on the end of the branch 


easily to be distinguished by their creamy white flowers, with 
a very short corolla-tube, barely exceeding the calyx in length. 
There are three of these plants now in cultivation. The best- 
known and the first to flower, the flowers appearing with those 
of S. villosa, is S. Amurensts, whose native country is ex- 
plained in its specificname. It has been cultivated for a num- 
ber of years, and is a bold, strong-growing shrub of irregular 
outline, with rather rigid branches and large, leathery, ovate- 
pointed leaves. The flowers are produced in short clusters 
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as broad as long, often inclined to be one-sided, and carried 
well above the plant on the ends of the principal stems. Here 
it is not a very free-blooming plant, but the clusters of flowers 
are large and make a great show in Contrast with the dark 
green of the leaves below them. It is, however, less beauti- 
ful than its near relative, S. Pekinensis (see GARDEN AND 
FOREST, vol. iii., p. 165), which tlowered here last year for the 
first time in cultivation from seeds sent to the Arboretum by 
Dr. Bretschneider. The flower-clusters produced last year 
were few in number and small in size, and gave little idea of 
the value of the species as a flowering plant. This year the 
plants flowered profusely about the middle of June, producing 
flower-clusters more than eighteen inches long, and were 
objects of unusual beauty and interest. The value of this 
plant, which seems destined to become a first-rate addition to 
the list of our hardy shrubs, is greatly increased by the grace- 
ful habit of its long, slender, arching stems, which now form 
masses some fifteen feet through and ten or twelve feet high. 
The foliage is peculiarly light and graceful, of a pleasing color 
and of late duration, although it does not assume a brilliant 
coloring before falling in the autumn. Altogether, S. Pekin- 
ensis is a more desirable plant than it was at one time sup- 
posed to be. It is well suited to stand by itself as an indi- 
vidual specimen on the lawn, where it can find plenty of 
room in which to develop its beauty of outline. It appears to 
require deep, rather moist, very rich soil, in which it grows 
rapidly ; the plants do not flower until they are large and well 
established. 

In 1878 the late W. S. Clarke, who organized the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College and then went to Japan, at the 
invitation of the Government of that country, to establish an 
agricultural college there on the American plan, sent a num- 
ber of seeds, gathered in the neighborhood of Sapparo, in the 
northern island, to the Arboretum. Among them was a 
packet marked Oleace@. The seeds germinated, grew rapidly, 
and the plants proved, when they flowered, ten years later, to 
be the little-known S. Faponica (See GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. 
ii., pp. 293-295), which, like S. Pekinensis, the Arboretum first 
introduced into cultivation. So much has been said of this 
plant during the last two or three years that there is little left 
to say about it, except that it improves with age, producing, 
each year, larger and more abundant flower-clusters. It is 
absolutely hardy; it grows with great rapidity in good soil and 
is, in every way, an attractive and handsome plant of perfect 
habit; the foliage is ample and splendid ; the inflorescence is 
not surpassed in conspicuousness by that of any other hardy 
tree. Rose-bugs take kindly to the flowers, but the leaves are 
as yet uninjured by any insect, and the only drawback to it is 
found in the fact that it loses its foliage early in the autumn, 
and that it falls without having first changed color. The fact 
that this plant flowers in July adds to its value as an ornament 
to the garden. PC 


Arnold Arboretum, 


Some Native Plants. 


Wyte the month of July many interesting species of the 
composite family commence to bloom. This number 
increases, until by the middle or last of August this natural 
order predominates among our wild flowers. It is a largeand 
interesting family, represented in North America by 239 
genera and upward of 2,000 species and varieties. The largest 
genus is the Aster, which contains 124 species. Many of these 
Asters are very handsome when in flower, and form a large 
share of the last wild flowers of the season. The next genus 
in size is the Solidago (Golden-rod), for which America is 
noted, and of which we have over a hundred species and va- 
rieties. Both genera are, for the most part, among the later- 
flowering plants, but the Golden-rods are the earlier of the 
two. Many of the Asters are quite late, some continuing to 
bloom until killed down by frost. Asa rule, Golden-rods and 
Asters transplant well into any ordinary soil, and if they are 
cut back half or two-thirds their length, lifted with care, and 
not allowed to become dry before setting, there is no better 
time for this, all things considered, than when they are in 
flower. They need to be watered and cared for until estab- 
lished. 

Lepachys pinnata, now in flower, is a showy composite, 
with flowers three or tour inches wide, bright yellow, with a 
grayish centre. The rays are somewhat drooping, as in Echz- 
nacea purpurea. itis a slender plant, three or four feet high, 
each of the numerous branches terminating in a single flower. 
A dry sunny exposure seems to be its choice, and any ordinary 
garden-soil will suit it. The peculiar drooping habit of its 
petals, and the size of the flowers, which are on ample stems, 
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suggest its value for cutting. Frequently blooming with it is 
Heliopsts scabra (the Ox-eye), a plant with darker golden, 
showy Howers not quite as large as those of Lepachys pinnata. 

Another composite, conspicuous for its protusion of bloom 
at this season, is Chrysopsis villosa, the Golden Aster; it isa 
shorter plant and more spreading in habit, and is common on 
dry soil and along gravelly railroad banks. The golden-yel- 
low flowers of this plant are an inch or more wide, and quite 
attractive. Still another striking species of this family, now 
beginning to flower, is Vernonia Baldwinii, the first of the Iron 
weeds to bloom. The large cymes of deep purple flowers are 
a pleasing change from the yellow of the three genera above 
mentioned, and which, as the season closes, is sometimes so 
universal as to become tiresome. 

Scutellaria canescens, one of the Skulleaps, which blooms 
about the middle of July, is a hardy and interesting perennial 
three or four feet high, with leafy stalks, terminating in a good- 
sized racemed panicle of showy blue flowers. A sunny expo- 
sure and ordinary soil will suit it. 

Verbena Aubletia, one of the Vervains, has been in flower 
for more than a month. It is a slender species, the spreading, 
almost procumbent, stems of which terminate in thickened 
spikes of showy reddish purple flowers. An inhabitant of 
open woods or prairies, it thrives in any common soil, in the 
sun or partial shade. Its near relative, V. stricta, the Hoary 
Vervain, is a taller plant, with clustered spikes of pretty 
purple flowers. 

The genus Verbascum (Mullen) is a large one, embracing 
nearly a hundred species, which are natives of Europe, north- 
ern Africa and Asia. Most of these are biennials. We have 
four species in North America, all of which, I believe, have 
been introduced. Verbascum nigrum, the Dark Mullen, whichis 
native to Britain, Europe and western Asia, is said to be a peren- 
nial. Its normal height is only three or four feet, but, under 
favorable circumstances, it attains a height of six feet and 
more. Its long spike, or spikes, of bright canary-yellow flow- 
ers are very handsome, and continue for a long season. It 
is a Stately and striking plant, which seems to be quite hardy, 

c oe 
and easily managed. FH. 
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Annuals New and Old. 


Calendula suffruticosa is a neat growing plant, some 
eighteen inches high, and very free blooming. The flowers 
are single, about two inches in diameter, golden yellow, 
with narrow petals, Doronicum-like in form. This variety is 
useful for a quiet yellow effect in the garden. The flowers 
close in dull weather, and are probably not of much service 
for bouquets. 

Centaurea Cyana nana compacta “ Victoria” is a long name 
for a very small plant. This Cornflower forms rounded little 
plants only six inches high, covered with small blue flowers, 
resembling, in form and color, the ordinary Kaiserblumé. It 
does not seem to have a long season of bloom, and may be 
added to the long list of curiosities. 

Zinnia Haageana pumila floro pleno is another accession to 
the list of dwarf plants to which florists will be sure to give 
attention. This little Zinnia forms a much-branched bush, 
about a foot high; it blooms profusely with semi-double 
flowers, about one and a half inches in diameter, of a rather 
dull orange shade. If some good bright Zinnia colors could 
be infused into this strain it would. be very useful in many 
places where the larger variety would occupy too much space. 
There is no sentiment about the Zinnias, but they have wonder- 
fully bright clear colors, are very lasting, and there are, per- 
haps, no plants which give a more dazzling effect for so little 
expense and labor. 

The double Chrysanthemum coronarium imbricatum strikes 
me as a curious example of the vagaries of the seed trade. 
C. coronarium is one of the commonest of annuals, with rather 
soft foliage, hut with good double yellow or yellow and white 
flowers. It seems to have occurred to the florists a few years 
ago that it was a very good thing, and now small plants are 
largely sold in the spring sales, and the seedsmen have exer- 
cised their ingenuity in getting out slight variations. This 
year’s offering differs from the type only in that the petals, 
instead of being flat, are vaulted. The general effect of the 
flowers is the same, but the price, it is perhaps needless to_ 
say, has quintupled. 

Carnation Margaret, half dwarf, is a selection from the 
quick-growing Carnations introduced last year by Dammann 
& Co., who also offer these in separate colors and a dwarf kind. 
Like the variety of last season, they are rapid growers, coming 
into bloom in five or six months under ordinary culture. The 
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flowers are of rather thin texture, but are fragrant, mostly 
double, and very satisfactory out-of-doors. The colors are 
white, red and yellow, and are selfs. Unlike most Carnations 
in a young state, they do not seem to be at all hardy. This 
strain is very slightly more dwarf than the first offering. _ 
Torenia Fourntert is not a new annual, but it is worth noting 
as having proved very satisfactory out-of-doors, where it does 
not seem to be much used. It forms neat, sturdy little bushes, 
with somewhat ruddy stems. Its elegant violet and royal pur- 
ple flowers always attract attention, and, as it blooms freely, it 
is useful as a front-row plant, where the color is desirable. 
Gaillardia amblyodon is another annual too seldom seen. It 
has very attractive single flowers, about two inches in diame- 
ter, of a rich mahogany-red. It is one of the most distinct of 
annuals, the coloring being very rich and peculiar. The plants 
are about eighteen inches high, and should be grownin clumps. 
Elizabeth, N. J. FN. Gerard. 


Iris Susiana.—Plants that are fickle in their behavior or that 
stubbornly refuse to comply with the wishes of growers 
have a peculiar fascination for determined gardeners, and 
among such are /yis Sustana and £, Robinsoniana. The 
latter plant has been grown in this country a number of 
years, but, so far as I know, it has not yet been flowered. 
At the Harvard Botanic Garden it has been tried out-of 
doors and under glass, in rich soils and poor, in moist, dry 
and medium situations, in pots and borders, in shade and 
sunshine, and still no blossom, nor even a sign of one ap- 
pears. It grows freely enough, forming vigorous and hand- 
some specimens, but never a bloom. 

Although rather eccentric, 7, Swszana is much more tracta- 
ble. It is a Levantine species, originally found in Persia, and 
has been cultivated in western Europe since 1573. It was cul- 
tivated in England in the time of Gerard, for in his ‘‘ Herbal,” 
under the name of Z. Chalcedonica, it is spoken of as “‘a rare 
and beautiful flower to.behold.” Parkinson, also, in his 
‘Paradisus Terrestris,” speaks of it as “The Great Turkey 
Flower-de-Luce.”” The specific name it now bears refers to 
an ancient city of Persia, and it was the French, I believe, who 
first gave it the common, and not inappropriate, name of 
“Mourning Iris.” The plant attains a height of from one to 
two feet, the light green, ensiform leaves being a trifle shorter 
than the stem, at the top of which appears a single flower, 
magnificent in size and of weird aspect. Ordinary flowers 
measure six inches across by eight inches from base to apex, 
and I have often seen them larger. The ground color is a 
grayish lilac, indescribably lined, spotted and shaded with rich 
purple. I have had no experience with the plant in this coun- 
try, but I know that precautions similar to those described by 
Mr. Gerard (page 273) are necessary to its successful manage- 
ment in British gardens. As Mr. Orpet recommends pot cul- 
tivation in a frame for these plants, I was prepared to consider 
them not hardy in Massachusetts until my neighbor, Mr. 
Thomas N. Cook, who manages a small villa garden with 
consummate slcill, invited me to see one of these Irises in 
bloom on the 11th of June. Last October Mr. Cook secured 
a few roots of the plant, and, not having the protection of a 
cold frame or greenhouse, he set the roots ten inches deep in 
amixture of sand and well-decomposed cow-manure. They 
occupied an exposed position ten yards away from the house 
and were slightly mulched with dry litter. The situation was 
neither particularly wet nor dry. The late winter was not un- 
usually mild here, and people in eastern Massachusetts may 


therefore have a reasonable hope for success with this beau- 


tiful species, if Mr. Cook’s method is adopted. 


Cypripedium Lawrenceanum.—This species has bloomed here 
for more than two months, and is, beyond question, the most 
decorative Cypripedium in cultivation. The oblong leaves are 
from six to twelve inches in length, and beautifully tessellated 
with greenish white and dark green, the colors being irregu- 
larly distributed in about equal quantity. The foliage excels 
that of all other Cypripediums in beauty, and the genus is one 
in which attractive leaves are not rare. The distinctness of 
the variegation would in itself be sufficient to commend the 
plant to the notice of growers. The flowers, measuring five 
inches from tip to tip of the petals, and four and a half inches 
from the base of the lip to the tip of the dorsal sepal, are borne 
singly, seldom in pairs, on a scape from twelve to eighteen 
inches long, erect, hirsute, and of a purplish color. The lower 
sepal is small, ovate-oblong, greenish, with dark lines, the 
upper one large, between two and three inches across, almost 
circular, white, with purpleand bright rosy purple lines ; petals 
ligulate, pale green, tipped green, with little black excrescences 
of roundish outline and numerous hairs along the margin ; lip 
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large, dull purple in front, and pale green behind. Sometimes 
the flowers retain their full form and color considerably over 
a month, and they have been kept two weeks in water. The 
plant succeeds best in a stove temperature. 

There are now many excellent varieties recognized by the 
trade. Among the best of these are Atro-purpureum, Colo- 
ratum, Elegantissimum, Expansum, Hyeanum, Majus, Mar- 


moratum and Superbum. : 
Botanical Gardens, Cambridge, Mass. M, Barker. 


The, onest: 
Its Significance as a National Resource. 


| NDER the title of ‘‘ What is Forestry?” the United 
States Department of Agriculture has published a 
bulletin prepared by Mr. B. E. Fernow, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Forestry. Most of the subject-matter, it is stated 
in the letter of transmittal, has already been presented by 
Mr. Fernow in the form of public addresses before different 
bodies like State Boards of Agriculture and the Chamber of 
Commerce in Rochester, New York, and the interest shown 
in it suggested the desirability of publishing it to a larger 
audience. The subjects of forest-management, that is, 
forestry in a wooded country, and forest-planting, or for- 
estry for the treeless plains, are both considered in this 
bulletin. In treating of the first of these general subjects 
much practical information is given on reproduction, on 
thinning, on undergrowth, on the influence of light, and 
other matters of detail in the actual practice of the art of 
forestry, and, besides this, there is a discussion on the 
profitableness of forest-management, together with some: 
notes on European government forestry and on working 
plans for large forest-areas andthe needs of a well-organ- 
ized administration. All that is set forth on this part of the 
subject has been derived from experience, and it is a valu- 
able résumé of the most important points in recognized 
forest-practice. Of course, it is not assumed that what is 
proper management in one country is proper in all others, 
and Mr. Fernow lays down the qualifying proposition, 
which should be borne in mind by every one who takes 
an interest in the forests of the country, as follows: “ Be- 
fore we may apply the finer methods of forest-manage- 
ment as practiced abroad, it will be well to begin with 
common-sense management, which consists in avoiding 
unnecessary waste, in protecting against fire, in keeping 
out cattle where young growth is to be fostered, and in not 
preventing by malpractice natural reforestation.” 

Under the head of forest-planting, Mr. Fernow speaks of 
the necessity of co-operation. He gives a list of such trees 
as are more liable to succeed, together with some direc- 
tions how to mix them, and adds some notes on the proper 
methods of planting. ‘This subject of tree-culture on the 
western plains is also illustrated by twe letters from cor- 
respondents, who give their experience in tree-planting on 
the prairies of Dakota, and this record of personal effort is 
an instructive commentary upon the suggestions of the 
bulletin. The whole makes a pamphlet of rather more 
than fifty pages. We quote a portion of the introductory 
paragraphs, which are found under the title of ‘‘The 
Forest and Its Significance” : 


The forest primeval is our most valuable inheritance. 
It is the ready cash of nature’s bountiful provision for our 
future. Of all the natural resources reserved for our use 
it is the most directly useful, for in the forest we find ready to 
hand, without further exertion than the mere harvesting, the 
greatest variety of material applicable to the needs of man, 
the means to satisfy every direct want of life. The accumula- 
tions of centuries are stored in the tree-growth of the virgin 
forest and in the forest-floor of decayed foliage. Nature has 
taken no account of time or space, both of which were lay- 
ishly at her command; nor did she care whether the forest 
was composed of the timbers most useful to man ; tree-growth, 
whatever the kind, satisfied her laws of development. 

But when man begins to occupy the ground, when a grow- 
ing nation has need of the soil for agricultural use and for tim- 
ber, when the forest gives way to the field and meadow, it 
becomes necessary in time to introduce economy into the use 
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of our inheritance, to relegate the forest to the non-agricul- 
tural soils, and to make the soil do full duty in producing only 
that which is useful to man. 

Then anew conception of the forest arises. The “ forest 
primeval,” together with the young natural growth of the bet- 
ter class, becomes ‘“‘ woodlands”; the brush-lands, which 
result from the careless treatment of the original growth, be- 
come ‘‘ waste lands,” and the name of ‘‘forest”’ is reserved to 
those woodlands, which have become objects of human care, 
producing to the fullest capacity of the soil the most useful 
material. No more convincing argument for the importance 
of this resource in a nation’s economy can be offered than to 
state the value of the forest-product in the United States. 

The total annual product of wood-material of all sorts con- 
sumed in the United States may be valued in round numbers 
at $1,000,000,000, representing, roughly speaking, 25,000,000,000 
cubic feet of wood, or the annual increase of the wood-growth 
of 500,000,000 acres of forest in fair condition. This value ex- 
ceeds ten times the value of our gold and silver output, and 
three times the annual product of all our mineral and coal 
mines put together. It is three times the value of our wheat 
crop; and, with all the toil and risk which our agricultural 
crops involve, they can barely quadruple the value of this 
product yielded by nature for the mere harvesting. If to the 
value of our total mining product be added the value of stone 
quarries and petroleum, and this sum be increased by the 
estimated value of all the steamboats, sailing vessels, canal- 
boats, flatboats and barges plying in American waters and 
belonging to citizens of the United States, it will still be less 
than the value of the forest-product by a sum sufficient to 
purchase, at cost of construction, all the canals, buy up at par 
all the stock of the telegraph companies, pay their bonded 
debts, and construct and equip all the telephone lines. The 
value of the annual forest-product exceeds the gross income 
of all the railroad and transportation companies. It would 
suffice to pay the indebtedness of all the states, if we leave out 
New York and Pennsylvania, including that of all counties, 
townships, school districts, and cities within those states (in 
1880) ; and it would more than wipe out the remaining public 
debt of the United States. In fact, ranking manufactures of 
all kinds and agriculture as respectively first and second in 
importance, as far as production of values goes, the forest- 
product occupies the third place. This was the case accord- 
ing to the census of 1880. It is claimed that since then the 
lumber industry has enlarged to such an extent as to make its 
product second, if not first in value. 

Not only does the forest furnish the material for the construc- 
tion of dwellings and other structures, our railroad consumption 
of 500,000,000 cubic feet of timber included, but it yields to two- 
thirds of our population the fuel to warm their houses and to 
prepare their food; it gave us the first means of using our 
mineral resources, and even now 600,000 tons of our iron 
product depend upon charcoal. Not only does the wood in its 
natural form serve our needs, but our ingenuity has invented 
methods by which we can transform it into cellulose, paper, 
and even silk, while lately it has become possible to prepare 
from the brushwood a feed for cattle more nutritious than 
straw and equal to hay. By distillation of the wood numer- 
ous new products are derived from it, like alcohol, acetic acid, 
gas, vanillin, etc.; the bark yields indispensable tanning 
material. Resin and tar to pitch our vessels, and turpentine, 
sassafras oil, and quinine to cure our ills, rubber and cork for 
a great variety of uses, maple sugar and cinnamon to flavor 
our food, all are derived from the forest; an enumeration of 
the use of forest-products would be almost endless. 

While this direct usefulness of the forest is patent to every 
one, there are to be noted some more hidden indirect phases 
of utililty as important as those which are presented by its 
material. The forest, with its decaying vegetation, has fur- 
nished the fertility of our fields and waters, for the mineral 
soil without the humus or vegetable-mold would never have 
produced food enough for mankind. _ 

Another incalculable benefit of the forest-cover is the part 
which it plays in the great economy of nature, the recognition 
of which led Humboldt to exclaim: ‘‘ How foolish do men ap- 
pear, destroying the forest-cover without regard to conse- 
quences, for thereby they rob themselves of wood and water.” 

It is only within a century or so that the value of a forest 
cover as a protection against destructive natural forces and as 
a regulator of favorable cultural conditions, by its influence 
upon climatic conditions and upon the flow of water, has been 
recognized and proved. Whatever may in general remain un- 


explained in regard to these influences of the forest, it is well. 


established by observation, experience and experiment that, 
under certain conditions of soil, topography and climate, these 
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influences not only exist, but are of considerable importance 
in preventing the washing and shifting of the soil, regulating 
the surface and subterranean drainage of waters, breaking the 
force of and tempering hot and cold winds, and thus acting as 
a regulator of cultural conditions. 

The significance, then, of the forest is twofold. For the 
private interest it is, in the first place, only a source of profita- 
ble products ; for the interest of the community, the state, or 
nation it forms an indispensable basis of material prosperity, 
directly and indirectly. Forest-management, therefore, in- 
cluding a proper maintenance of forest-cover where desirable, 
supplies not only profitable employment for private enterprise, 
but is also an important factor of public economy, and the 
application of proper forestry-principles is hence a matter of 
the highest public interest. 


Correspondence. 


Our Neglected Native Flowers. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—It is a fact to be regretted that the value of plants is so 
commonly rated by the remoteness of the country from which 
they have been brought. The cold inhospitable regions of 
Siberia and Kamtchatka, the torrid jungles of Africa, the wilds 
of Australia, the distant Indias, the treeless Brazilian Pampas, 
and the forests of the Amazon are eagerly searched for floral 
treasures, while our native plants, such as Laurels, Magnolias, 
Andromedas, Rhododendrons, Lilies, Irises, Cypripediums, 
Cacti, Phloxes, Passion Flower, Verbenas, Calycanthus, Trailing 
Arbutus, Calamus and Pond-lilies are comparatively neglected. 

A few persons are beginning to appreciate this class of 
plants, but our people generally are willfully blind to their 
beauty. In my own little backwoods corner of the south-west 
we have Clematis coccinea, Ipomea pandurata, Bignonia radi- 
cans and Virginia Creeper among vines, Cornels, Ked-bud, 
Hydrangea and Viburnums among shrubs, Phloxes, Lobelias, 
Penstemons, Verbenas, Ageratums, Aquilegias and other her- 
baceous plants, all growing wild. One of my neighbors once 
lamented the poverty that had kept her yard bare of flowers 
for fifteen years. When I suggested that her boys could get 
her a great many flowers in-the woods a quarter of a mile 
away, She drew herself up with sudden dignity and freezingly 
remarked, “that she supposed she could if she wanted w2/d 
flowers, but she didn’t.” The sarcastic emphasis on that word 
‘‘wild” showed that she considered the suggestion a positive 
insult. Again, while traveling in Arkansas, we passed a grove 
of beautiful trees, which were then unknown tous. Meeting 
a family group a little later, we asked the name of “those 
grand trees, remarkably handsome,” we told them, “ tall and 
straight, with corky bark and curious five-pointed leaves, shin- 
ing as though varnished.” But the more we explained, the 
more puzzled the party became. At last an old lady recog- 
nized the description, and burst out with, ‘‘Lasakes! stranger, 
them aint nuthin’ but Sweet Gums! The men thought yer 
meant sumthin’ fine.” ‘Sumthin’ fine” meant something 
they could not see every day, and it seems to mean this with 
most people. 

Nor is the contempt of wild things confined to the unedu- 
cated classes. A certain academy town, whose citizens pride 
themselves on their culture, has several amateurs ambitious 
of being considered connoisseurs of choice and rare flowers. 
Twenty years ago, within a radius of two miles of this village, 
one could find Lilium Canadense, Cypripedium spectabile and 
C. pubescens, Gaultheria, Sarracenia purpurea and Trillium 
grandifiorum. A choicer or more distinctive half-dozen plants 
could hardly be named. To-day not one of these plants can 
be found in that neighborhood, and it is but a question of time 
when the Cardinal-flowers and Lobelias, the Phloxes and the 
Hepaticas will also be extinct there. In this same town a lady 
once received a gift of a rare hybrid Azalea. The premises 
included a river-bank, and here the precious treasure was 
planted, and watched until it was a thrifty, good-sized speci- 
men that each year gave large clusters of rich scarlet blossoms. 
In time a new owner changed the boundary-fences, and this 
bank was thrown outside of the enclosure. The river-side 
soon became the promenade-ground of the town, and though 
the beautiful Azalea was quite conspicuous, it was supposed 
to be indigenous, and so was unprotected and uncared for. 
Lovers sat beside it and picked its leaves and blossoms to 
pieces as they talked ; stray cattle ate it down, until but dwarfed 
shoots remained; baby-buggies were trundled over it, and 
people stepped on it in their haste to witness a boat-race ora 
baptizing. A few years after, one who knew of this rare shrub 
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came from a distant state after it, and found it gone, root and 
branch, not even a stump remaining to show where it had 
once stood. How the amateurs of that town would have ri- 
valed each other in their eagerness to secure a root or sprout 
of it had any ‘one told them what a rare exotic it was. But, 
with all its exquisite beauty, it perished because people thought 
it a native plant, and would not take the trouble to transplant 
it where it could have liberty to grow unmolested. 

The study of botany in our common schools and the organ- 
izing of wild-flower clubs would tend to popularize our home- 
plants and to demonstrate that there is as much genuine 
beauty in the daintily-poised Blue-bell of the meadow as in the 
more pretentious cultivated flower, and that a fine flower is 
beautiful wherever found, be it in greenhouse, door-yard or 
woodland. It would be easy to interest our children in col- 
lecting native plants and in having them care for them in the 
home grounds, and there is as much pleasure and recreation 
in a day of plant-gathering as in hunting or fishing. 

I have noticed that a few persons lead the floral taste of each 
town, and that every successful flower-garden has many imi- 
tators, and if persons who appreciate wild lowers would give 
them a place in the garden for their own pleasure, they would 
soon find the little floral world around them growing the same 
kind of plants. If, in the neighborhood summer-outings plant- 
collecting trips were included, beds of native flowers would 
soon beas much a feature of the garden as the ribbon, foliage 
or sub-tropical beds now are. 

Among the encouraging signs to be noted is the prominent 
position which GARDEN AND ForesT and other good journals 
give to articles on native plants and flowers, and the increasing 
number of advertisements, which show that the propagation 
and sale of native plants is receiving more attention. 

Pineville, Mo. Lora S. La Mance. 


A Redeemed Swamp. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—In an editorial article in GARDEN AND FOREST, for July 
8th, on the Value of Rural Beauty, the encouraging fact was 
noted that there is an increasing tendency {to purchase so- 
called waste places and to hold them for the enjoyment of the 
people. This is, without doubt, true, and few of us whose 
travels are confined to main thoroughfares realize how much 
is being done in this direction. The workers are immersed 
in their creditable work and seek no notoriety, and their efforts 
seldom find a recorder. A very interesting public improve- 
ment, carried on by private enterprise, I found a few days 
since in the near-by town of Clifton, New Jersey. Along the 
Dundee Drive, at the foot of Dundee Lake, a reservoir on the 
Passaic River, there was a swamp stretching for a thousand 
feet along the road. The swamp occupied a depression be- 
tween the drive on one side and a sloping hill on the other, 
and like the usual waste place of this character, was an eye- 
sore, filled with weeds, wild grasses and decaying vegetation, 
and covered in summer with a pall of dust. Mr. S. C. Nash, 
who occupies a residence opposite, acquired the property, 
and with energy inspired by a love of nature in general and 
aquatics in particular, has widened the swamp into a small 
lake, waged war on the unsightly vegetation, started a garden 
of native plants on the border, established the hardy Water 
Lilies, and has already effected a transformation which prom- 
ises the town a never-failing attraction. 

Mr. Nash has not redeemed this place without a constant 
struggle with uncompromising and sleepless enemies, and he 
reads Mrs. Robbins’ account of renewing an old place witha 
sympathy which comes from similar trials and experiences. 

The Nympheas, Pontederias, Irises, Wild Rice, Sagittarias, 
and the like, have already taken hold with vigor, but to one 
only accustomed to growing aquatics in an artificial pond it 
was interesting to note the numerous indigenous wildings ex- 
actly adapted to their environments, which grew apparently 
for the delight of rebellion against constant efforts to exter- 
minate them. But Mr. Nash will learn, as many of the rest 
of us have already learned, that these trials are the true 
sources of delight in the garden. 

Elizabeth, N. J. G. 


Are Fungicides Abused? 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Under the head of “The Abuse of Insecticides,” 
Dr. Hoskins, on page 247, protests against using mineral poi- 
sons as fungicides, and declares that he cannot consent to the 
use of arsenical sprays in his orchard either as an insecticide 
or fungicide. While not wishing to discuss the question of 
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the danger of arsenical compounds, it seems only just to state 
that the accepted formule for fungicides do not call for any 
compound of arsenic. This does not mean thatfungicides are 
harmless to man if taken into hissystem in considerable quan- 
tities. Many substances are used to prevent the growth of 
mildews, molds and blights, but usually they contain some 
compound of copper as the effective ingredient, which is not 
wholesome, although lacking much of the poisonous nature of 
the arsenical insecticides. That these copper compounds can 
be used as a spray in such large quantities as to do injury to 
the person afterward using the treated fruit or vegetable for 
food is possible, but the experience of many, extending over 
several years, indicates that the chances of harm are too few 
to be worth considering. In other words, the standard fun- 
gicides, when properly applied, are practically harmless. Their 
effectiveness is now generally admitted. Thousands of Grape- 
growers, for example, now spray their vines with as much 
faith in the process as they have in the value of manures for 
crops. Again, it has been shown that the copper mixture will 
save the foliage of Pear-trees from the leaf-blight, and bring a 
prize crop of fruit when only leafless and fruitless branches 
would remain if the fungicide was withheld. Practice has 
demonstrated that fungicides pay. It would be unfortunate if 
fruit-growers or gardeners should be deterred from using 


them by an imaginary danger. 
N. J. Experiment Station. Byron D. Halsted. 


Exhibitions. 


The free Saturday exhibitions of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society can generally be depended upon to bring 
together some interesting plants and flowers, and are often 
more instructive than the more elaborate exhibitions given by 
this society at stated periods during the year. That which was 
held on the r9th of July may be called a Hollyhock exhibition, 
as the principal prizes awarded were given to this popular 
flower. Mr. Joseph S. Fay, of Woods Holl, who in the last 
year or two has come into the very front rank of exhibitors 
before the Massachusetts Society, easily took the first prize, 
both for cut flowers and for a collection of spikes, which were 
nearly six feet high, and proportionately strong and vigorous. 
Flowers almost as fine were exhibited by Mr. Nathaniel P. 
Kidder, of Milton, who took the second prize. Very interest- 
ing and beautiful was a remarkable collection of Sweet Peas 
sent by the Reverend W. T. Hutchins, of Ellington, Connecti- 
cut, comprising forty-four varieties, in many colors, some ex- 
ceptionally dark. It contained many of Mr. Hutchins’ own 
seedlings, and, altogether, was one of the most attractive ex- 
hibits which has been seen in Boston for a long time. A col- 
lection of the Shirley Poppies, from F. S. Davis, attracted 
considerable attention. These are charming flowers of the 
most delicate and delightful shades of color, but it cannot be 
denied that they possess the disagreeable odor of their race, 
and that, like all Poppies, they last a very short time. Mr. 
Benjamin B. Smith, of Cambridge, showed a basket of the 
large fruit of a dwarf Shad-bush (Amelanchier Canadensis, 
var. oblongifolia), to the cultivation of which he has for several 
years devoted careful attention. This, on the whole, is the 
most promising of all our wild fruits, with the exception, of 
course, of that of some species of Vaccinium and Gaylussacia, 
and only requires time to develop it into a first-class table 
berry, although it must not be called a berry, being really a 
little apple, or something very much like it. Very fine Ver- 
sailles Currants were shown by William Doran & Sons and by 
B. G. Smith. The first prize for White Currants was awarded 
for White Grace, and the second for Dana’s Transparent. An 
unusual and most remarkable collection of peas appeared on 
the table devoted to vegetables, the first prize being awarded 
for Stratagem, the second for Telephone, and the third for the 
Duke of Albany. This last, a new variety, was sent from the 
gardens of Mr. D. B. Fearing, of Newport. The dish of Strata- 
gem, in size and in perfection of pod and seeds, eclipsed any- 
thing which has been seen in Boston for a long time. 


Notes. 


In Mrs. Scidmore’s recently published “ Jinrikisha Days in 
Japan ”’ she hints at the fact that landscape-gardening is prac- 
ticed by amateurs and even by ladies, saying that the Countess 
Okuma designed the ‘‘ paradise of agarden” which surrounded 
her husband’s town residence, now the home of the French 
legation. 

Paris is probably the only northern city where brides may 
obtain Orange-blossoms at all seasons of the year. When they 
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are in bloom in the south they are, of course, imported, but 
at other times the greenhouses of the city and its vicinity fur- 
nish an uninterrupted supply ; and it is said that the forced 
flowers are superior to those brought from the south, as the 
latter soon turn gray and dingy when exposed to the air. 


It has been claimed by many growers of Roses that the 
temperature of the water applied to them is a matter of no 
consequence, but in the last number of the American Florist 
Mr. John N. May considers it an important point that the 
water should be tepid. Hydrant water in winter he thinks 
much too cold to be applied to the plants. In the summer, 
water which is supplied to towns, however, is not often much 
below sixty degrees, and therefore will do no injury. 


One of the oldest wooden stairways that exist is the flight 
which leads up to the gallery of the Sainte Chapelle, in Paris, 
on the north side of the shrine, its companion on the southern 
side being a restoration. It was built during the first half of 
the thirteenth century, when Saint Louis erected the chapel to 
contain the Crown of Thorns, now preserved at Notre Dame. 
It is very delicately carved, and is regarded as a masterpiece 
of the finest period of Gothic art. The stairs wind about a 
central newel and are supported on the outer side by uprights, 
which form an open-work cage. 


The following advertisement is one of a large class which 
appeal, we fear with some success, to a puerile craze for 
novelty on the part of persons who think that they “love 
plants’; butitis the first we remember to have seen where 
an appeal is likewise made to a pseudo-religious sentimen- 
tality. Singularly enough, it was allowed to appear in an Eng- 
lish journal called 7he Christian, for it runs: ‘‘ Wonderful 
Symbolical Plant—Calvary Clover, leaves three in one, with 
blood-like spot, seed-vessels surrounded with mimic crown of 
thorns. Grows freely in pot or open ground. Healthy plants, 
two for one shilling.” 


Every one knows that “ elbow grease” is the best polish for 
mahogany, and it is interesting to learn how it is applied in 
Japan to produce the beautifully polished floors of cheaper 
wood, upon which one is not allowed to tread with shoes. 
“ They are not varnished, nor oiled, nor waxed,” says a recent 
traveler, ‘‘ but every morning rubbed with a cloth wrung out 
of hot bath-water, which contains oily matter enough to give, 
in time, this peculiar lustre. Three years of daily rubbing 
with a hot cloth are required to give a satisfactory result, and 
every subsequent year adds to the richness of tone and polish, 
until old tea-houses and temples disclose floors of common 
pine looking like rose-wood or six-century-old oak.” 


A correspondent sends us some spikes of bright pink flow- 
ers, and inquires what they are and why they are not often 
cultivated. They prove to be flowers of the Hardhack (Spir@a 
tomentosa), which ought to be familiar to all persons who have 
passed much time in the country at this season. This is 
among the latest of the Spirazeas to bloom, and it is really one 
of those handsome plants which would be often found in pri- 
vate grounds but for the fact that it is native and common. It 


is usually found in low grounds, but not always, and it will: 


thrive in any ordinary position. When planted in rich soil, 
and occasionally cut back, it makes a dense shrub, and the 
beauty of its flowers, as well as the season of its bloom, male 
it a very desirable plant. 


At the last session of the Ontario Legislature an Act of Par- 
liament was passed for protecting the plant Ginseng (Ara/ia 
guinguefolia), and the Honorable John Brydon, Minister of 
Agriculture, has thought it advisable to publish a bulletin, so 
that the people of Ontario may be better acquainted with a 
plant of so much economic value. The bulletin contains a 
figure of the plant, with both popular and botanical descrip- 
tions and notes on its distribution, which show that it is com- 
paratively common throughout the province. Of course, it is 
used for export to China. Twenty thousand dollars’ worth 
was shipped over the Kingston and Pembroke Railroad last 
year, and the price of dry roots ranged from $3 to $3.50 a 
pound. Whether it would pay to cultivate the plantis a ques- 
tion now considered. The law referred to forbids any one 
from rooting up, gathering or destroying Ginseng wherever it 
may be found ina wild or uncultivated state, except tor the 
purpose of clearing land and bringing it under cultivation, be- 
tween the first day of January and the first day of September 


in any year. * 


There may be some reality in the danger explained bya 
writer in the Wew York Tribune who recently described the 
butler in a large country house arranging the flowers with 
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which the rooms were filled, renewing those in each receptacle 
with the greatest skill, but merely adding a little fresh water 
to that already polluted by the blossoms of the day before. 
‘‘T knew by experience,” says the commentator, “how fetid 
and offensive water becomes from decaying stems of plants, 
and I spoke to my friend on the subject, believing, as I did, that 
the standing water in so many open receptacles was positively 
unhealthy. ‘How often do you clean the vases completely, 
James?’ she inquired. ‘We wash everything once a week, 
ma’am,’ he answered respectfully ; ‘ the rest of the time I only 
talke out the flowers that are faded and replace them with fresh 
ones.’ ‘Just take out those,” she directed, pointing to a big 
yellow bowl filled with purple Irises. As he lifted the wet 
mass from the dish the odor was so sickening that it filled the 
whole room. Now here, I thought, is surely a question for a 
physician, and yet I have never heard it mentioned. Wherever 
houses are profusely decorated with flowers, this stagnant 
water is presumably standing constantly in living-rooms, and 
people are continually breathing what, even out-of-doors, 
under the fresh winds of heaven, is generally accounted un- 
healthy.” 


In speaking of the planting of home grounds, Mr. Parsons, 
in his recently published Landscafe Gardening, well says: 
“The tendency of those who think of trees in mass, and in 
their mass relations, is to crowd them too much with their 
companions, to fail to comprehend their appearance at matur- 
ity, and thus to develop their proper effect imperfectly. Such 
a tendency is apt to ‘crib and confine’ the trees and to under- 
take to make them do duty after a fashion that is notaltogether 
adapted to their nature. On the other hand, a person 
who dwells specially on the development of the individual 
character of a plant is liable to err in another way, and to 
sacrifice the broad effects and harmoniously combined rela- 


- tions of trees to the exhibition of characteristic and highly per- 


fected individual excellences. . A middle way of arrange- 
ment may be pursued, with reasonable satisfaction, which will 
secure good mass effects and a fair consideration for the 
character of individual specimens. Outlying speci- 
mens of choice trees and shrubs will vary the outline of the 
masses here and there, and, perhaps, stand alone at a few 
points without shrubs. A simple negative rule for 
the arrangement of trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants is 
never to plant them in a continuous straight line, butin groups 
with curving boundaries, and placed on the specially prepared 
crests of swelling spots or portions of the lawn.” 


A recent writer in the Cornhill Magazine, speaking of “ elas- 
tic fruits” which explode when their seeds are ready to be 
scattered, says that the examples of these elastic capsules pro- 
duced in the tropics, where plants have to fight against a 
greater multitude of powerful enemies than in temperate 
regions, ‘‘are by no means mere toys to be lightly played with 
by babes and sucklings. The Sand-box tree of the West 
Indies has large, round fruits, containing seeds about as big 
as an English horse-bean, and the capsule explodes, when 
ripe, with a detonation like a pistol, scattering its contents 
with as much violence as a shot from an air-gun. It is dan- 
gerous to go too near these natural batteries during the shoot- 
ing season. A blow in the eye from one would blind a man 
instantly. I well remember the very first night I spent in my 
own house in Jamaica, where I went to live shortly after the 
repression of ‘Governor Eyre’s rebellion,’ as everybody calls 
it locally. All night long I heard somebody, as I thought, 
practicing with a revolver in my own back garden—a sound 
which somewhat alarmed me under those very unstable 
social conditions. An earthquake about midnight, it is true, 
diverted my attention temporarily from the recurring shots, 
but didn’t produce the slightest effect upon the supposed 
rebel’s devotion to the improvement of his marksmanship. 
When morning dawned, however, I found it was only a Sand- 
box tree, and that the shots were nothing more than the ex- 
plosions of the capsules.” 
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An Object-lesson in Road-building. 


HE trustees of Cornell University at their recent meet- 
ing took action which promises to give important 
assistance to the movement for reform in the construction 
and care of country roads. Whenever a community is 
urged to mend its highways, the usual response is the 
inquiry, What kind of roads ‘shall we build? This is a 
simple and pertinent question, but in most cases it is a 
difficult one to answer. The subject of road-construction 
is not so thoroughly and generally understood that it is an 
easy matter for the intelligent people of any community 
to say what form of road-bed would best suit the condi- 
tions of the country and the capabilities of the tax-payers. 
There are whole counties in the rural districts which do 
not contain a single engineer who is competent to give 
professional advice on a “matter of this sort, and there are 
hundreds of square miles which do not contain a single 
rod of roadway which can be used as an example of ood 
and economical construction. It is, therefore, a matter of 
prime importance to multiply examples of rood roads, so 
that their advantages can be appreciated and their con- 
struction understood. 

Now, the action of the trustees of Cornell University is 
particularly encouraging, in that it does propose to furnish 
the necessary object-lessons for studying the practical 
benefits of the best available roads, and to offer accurate 
explanations of the methods used. It was on motion of 
President Andrew D. White that a resolution was adopted 
directing the Professor of Civil Engineering, the Professor of 
Agriculture, and the Professor of Horticulture in the 
university to prepare a plan for putting the roads in the 
university property into the best possible condition. 
These officers are instructed to use the material which 
shall be most suitable and economical, preferably such as 
can be obtained in the neighborhood of the university, and 
that the project shall be carried out with a view to secure 
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thoroughness and permanence, and, at the same time, with 
the strictest rezard to economic construction. The com- 
mittee is to prepare estimates of the cost of various methods 
of road-building and improvement, and they are advised 
that it is the opinion of the board that the different roads 
should not be all constructed on one plan, but upon the differ- 
ent systems, which experience elsewhere has proved to be 
worthy of a trial. It is, of course, understood that a care- 
ful account shall be kept, not only of the cost of construct- 
ing these various roads, but of maintaining them. It is 
further ordered that, when any road shall have been com- 
pleted, an inscription shall be set up near it, at some point 
within public view, giving in detail, for the information of 
the public. the cost of a mile of such a road. Ata later 
period a statement shall be added as to the average cost 
of its maintenance by the mile every year. 

In more than one of our agricultural colleges courses of 
lectures are already given on road- construction, and it is 
certainly important that these institutions, which are 
founded by the bounty of the Government for the promo- 
tion of agriculture and the mechanic arts, should give in- 
struction on a subject which is so vital to these interests. 
But this is one step in advance, and will offer opportuni- 
ties for investigation to every one who wishes to estimate 
the advantages of good roads over bad ones, and to com- 
pare intelligently the merits of one good road with another. 
The influence of these model roads will extend beyond the 
immediate range of the community whose members ride 
over them daily, for the university attracts many visitors 
as a growing centre of interest to all interested in rural 
affairs in one way or another, and besides this, its profes- 
sors, who publish bulletins of progress and who attend 
farmers’ institutes in various parts of the state, will not fail 
to sound the praises and illustrate the value of these 
model highways. 

It is altogether proper that the Professors of Agriculture 
and Horticulture should «unite with the Professor of Civil 
Engineering in this matter. One of the most important 
matters in road-construction is proper drainage, and those 
who deal with soils should be competent advisers in 
the disposition of surplus water. Besides this, a road 
means something more than a mere wheelway. It should 
not only be a smooth surface to ride over, but it should be 
a pleasure to the eye. Even in its grading and alignment 
the appearance of the country should not be neglected, 
and on its borders the question of what to plant and how 
to plant, what vegetation to encourage and what to destroy, 
are matters in which the counsel of a professor of horticul- 
ture and landscape art ought to command respect. 


New Hampshire Scenery. 


HROUGHOUT the entire broad belt of parallel moun- 

tain-ranges included in the Appalachian system and ex- 
tending from Quebec to Alabama, there is hardly a square 
mile in which the scenery is altogether tame or uninterest- 
ing. Persons who have been born and reared among these 
foot-hills or in these mountain valleys are almost invariably 
depressed when they find themselves in a land which is flat 
and comparatively featureless, because the variety of 
prospect which arises from a diversified surface has come 
to be a part of their mental conception of a country which 
is home-like and hospitable. From every elevated point 
in all this region one can enjoy a picture which has a char- 
acter of its own, and yet shows a kinship to all the rest. 
The constitution of the forest may vary, the sky-line of the 
distant mountains may havea different sweep, the flowers 
by way-side or by brook-side may be unfamiliar, but, after 
all, a subtle relationship can be traced between them all, 
so that one who has passed his life among the luxuriant 
forests and towering heights of western North Carolina will 
find enough that is distinct in the scenery of New Hamp- 
shire to invest it with the charm of novelty and yet enough 
that is familiar in its character to remind him pleasantly 
of home. 
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As the Appalachian system is narrowed in and lifted to 
greater elevations in New Hampshire, its mountain 
scenery is, of course, bolder than that of Pennsylvania, 
for example, but a picture of one ofits quieter landscapes, 
like that in the foreground of the illustration on page 366, 
might have been taken in any one of half a dozen states. 
The dim outlines of the distant mountains, however, have 
a nobility which belongs peculiarly to the White Hills—a 
certain massiveness and grandeur which is only seen at 
points where the Appalachian ridges attain their greatest 
altitude. Aside from the distant mountain view, the 
sparkling water and graceful masses of foliage which 
make up this picture can be found in an hour's walk from 
almost any part of the hill country of which we speak. 
This particular picture seems so beautiful because the artist 
who caught it has the rare instinct to select the proper 
point of view to make a perfect composition. There are a 
hundred brooks which hurry down the slopes and loiter 
in these valleys which are as beautiful as the one in the 
picture. They may be overhung, as this one is, by Elms 
and Alders, or by Birches and Willows, or by Hornbeams 
and Black Ashes, but they always foam and tumble in the 
same happy way down mountain-slopes among rocks 
covered with ferns and mosses and then spread out in 
shallows, as this one does, to mirror the light of the sky 
and give life and sparkle to the landscape. A country 
where the air is filled with the murmur of brooks is 
always a beautiful country. Running water is itself 
beautiful, and it means a rolling and broken surface with 
hills and mountains down which it flows with abundant 
moisture to ensure a mantle of verdure for every scene. 


A ‘“ Massachusetts Forest.” 


T is remarkable how little the populations of our great 
cities often know of prominent and important features 
of the landscape close at hand. A notable instance of this 
is to be found in the beautiful range of the Blue Hills, near 
Boston. These hills are the highest elevations in eastern 
Massachusetts, and are the only eminences of a distinc- 
tively mountainous character near the Atlantic coast-line 
of the United States south of Mount Agamenticus, near 
Kittery, in Maine. The highest summit is known as the 
“ Big Blue,” and is the westernmost of the range, where 
stands the stone tower of the Rotch Meteorological Ob- 
servatory, a privately endowed institution, which is per- 
forming a valuable scientific service. This summit is 635 
feet above the-sea-level, but being so near the ocean that 
altitude shows for its full value, giving an appearance of 
height greater than that often possessed by inland eleva- 
tions very much superior. 

The Blue Hills are the most prominent landscape feature 
of the coast of Massachusetts Bay and of the ‘‘ Boston. 
Basin,” as it is called, of which they form the southern 
wall. Their noble undulating lines, presenting a succes- 
sion of gracefully sweeping curves, like inverted crescents, 
form charming backgrounds of the views to the southward 
from Franklin Park and the Arnold Arboretum. From the 
former, the range, lifting itself without foreshortening on 
the thither side of the Neponset Valley, and thereby gaining 
in dignity and apparent elevation, appears to be included 
in the park which, in the noble vista from the southern 
end of the Playstead Overlook down the great central 
meadow of the Country Park, seems to stretch away to the 
very base of the hills. This lovely pastoral landscape thas 
a beautiful complement near by. From the outlook point 
of the recently completed Loop road of the Wilderness in 
the park, the Blue Hills form the background of a perfect 
sylvan picture, making the focal element of the composi- 
tion, as it may well be called, of one of Mr. Olmsted’s 
most exquisite creations. Whoever has seen this enchant- 
ing view—standing at the edge of a parapet at the head of 
a rocky ravine in the steep hill-side, with a glimpse of the 
main drive of the park smoothly gleaming as it curves and 
loses itself in the trees just below with a sort of river-like 
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effect (very much, it may be presumed, like those simula- 
tions of water made with surfaces of sand in the gardens 
of the Japanese), and overlooking an unbroken billowy 
expanse of woodland, varied with the shadings and forms 
of commingling deciduous and coniferous trees, the stately 
hills closing in the vista—whoever has seen this will not 
be likely to forget it. It is one of those rare landscape 
passages which, like that sight of the Wartburg framed in 
the foliage of the Thuringian forest from a hill-side near 
Eisenach, is treasured most preciously in the memory, and 
is destined to become equally famous. 

The Blue Hills are thus familiar to thousands at a dis- 
tance, and very many who have thus gazed in delighted 
admiration have been filled with the curious longing, that 
generally arises at such times, to know them close at hand 
and gaze from their Summits over the widespreading land- 
scape that must thence be disclosed. But of those thou- 
sands very few have ever visited the spot, although 
the hills are, indeed, a favorite excursion-ground for many 
nature-lovers—like the members of the Appalachian Club, 
for instance. It would be thought, however, that a range 
of hills like this, close to a great city, would long since 
have become popular and celebrated as a pleasure-resort, 
as they certainly would in the neighborhood of a Euro- 
pean metropolis. 

The views from those summits are remarkably far-reach- 
ing and varied. They embrace a great extent of coast and 
inland scenery : the blue sea indenting the shores, mean- 
dering rivers, wide meadows and plains, clustering towns, 
forest-expanses, hilly undulations, and the lofty peaks of 
far-away mountains—Monadnock and Wachusett, with 
other ranges more distant. To the northward lies the 
ereat city, spreading until its mass of buildings is lost be- 
yond the hills which they cover. Its noise is hushed, its 
bustle not apparent save in the smoky streamers that 
float like dusky pennants in the air. One feels no sense 
of the swarming multitudes with their manifold occupa- 
tions, burdens and cares, concentrated in that space which, 
though so limited in comparison with the vast encircling 
horizon, holds a third of the population of the next to the 
most densely populated state in the Union. To the south- 
ward, however, the contrast to the city is impressive. 
Save for a peeping spire, or a distant town that seems but 
a wee cluster of houses, seen at intervals, the earth’s sur- 
face appears as a vast wilderness, almost as unbroken as it 
must have looked when the eye of a white man first gazed 
from these hill-tops. Close at hand, on the southerly side, 
just at the foot of the Big Blue, nestles the beautiful placid 
sheet called Ponkapog Pond. Near by Mr. T. B. Aldrich, 
the poet, has his summer-home amid surroundings where 
it seems hardly possible that it could be only twelve miles 
removed from the turmoil of a great city. 

In all this varied landscape human occupancy seems but 
a passing incident, much as it has done to change the face 
of nature. The abiding impression is that of Nature her- 
self, and humanity appears to be but one of her forces, 
temporarily modifying the earth’s surface, like the beavers, 
the ants or the earth-worms. And how the trees serve to 
veil the structures of man! I have been struck by this 
even on the verge of London, where trees seemed the 
main feature, with brick walls and roofs but peering be- 
tween them. After all it would take but a few years of 
absence on the part of man for all this expanse to relapse 
into.utter wildness, wiping out all signs of our handiwork 
just as the sponge effaces the chalk-marks from a black- 
board. 

The air on these hill-tops is like that of the mountains, 
pure and bracing, for the winds sweep freely from all sides. 
Here would be an ideal place for a great sanitarium, for 
close-at-hand people of limited means, who cannot afford 
long journeys, would find all the attractions of air and 
scenery for which many are accustomed to travel hun- 
dreds of miles. 

The most convenient way to reach the Blue Hills is to 
take the cars of either the Providence division of the Old 
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Colony, or the New York & New England, to Readville 
Station, in the town of Hyde Park. ‘The two stations are 
within a few hundred feet of each other. From here it is 
an easy walk of something over two miles to the place 
where the Canton turnpike crosses the westerly shoulder 
of the Big Blue. There are also carriages always to be 
had at the railway-stations at reasonable rates. The way 
to the hills is over pleasant roads. It is only a short dis- 
tance to the Neponset River, which is crossed by a 
picturesque stone-arched bridge. Passing the river we 
come into the town of Milton, one of the wealthiest and 
most beautiful in the neighborhood of Boston. It is filled 
with fine country-seats. The land is mostly in large hold- 
ings, the cutting up into small lots and the encouragement 
of a numerous population having been discouraged by the 
-residents. The consequent effect is to give the town a 
peculiarly English, park-like character. 

The Blue Hill range is chiefly in Milton, though a large 
portion lies in Canton, the next town to the southward, 
and in the city of Quincy, to the eastward. It is not gen- 
erally known that it is to these hills that the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts owes its name. The country 
about the bay was called by the Indians living hereabout 
“ Massachusetts,” a word which in the Algonquin tongue 
literally means ‘‘the Great Hills Place.” Thus it was that 
Massachusetts Bay received its name; thence the colony 
and the province of Massachusetts Bay, and finally the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts. It seems appropriate 
that the last remnant of the Indians hereabout, the Pon- 
kapog tribe, lived on the southerly verge of these hills at 
the place that still bears their name, and where possibly 
some of their descendants may yet be found absorbed in 
the rural population of the neighborhood. 

Even merely for the sake of commemorating the origin 
of the name of the great state from which has arisen the 
glorious fabric of our mighty republic, with its free insti- 
tutions—aside from the remarkable beauty and picturesque 
character of the region—it would seem to be extremely 
desirable that this noble range, which thus gave Massachu- 
setts its name, should in some way be forever dedicated 
to public uses. The best way to accomplish this end 
would seem to be for the state to take the entire region 
occupied by the hills, which is still for the greater part in 
a wild, woodland state, and make a permanent forest- 
reservation of it. “The Massachusetts Forest” would be 
an exceedingly appropriate name for the place. 

It would require a special legislative act for the purpose. 
Action under the Public Forest: Law—under which, by the 
way, nothing has ever yet been done—would be hardly 
practicable, as it would be difficult to get the three com- 
munities in which the range lies to unite to this end. If 
the matter were properly brought before the legislature the 
patriotic purpose underlying the proposition, which should 
appeal to every true son of Massachusetts, ought to be 
sufficient to secure favorable action, to say nothing of the 
great benefit which would be conferred upon the entire 
state by the creation of so beautiful and valuable a public 
domain. Within sight of these hill-tops there lies more 
- than half the population and more than half of the prop- 
erty value of this thickly peopled and rich common- 
wealth. The establishment of such a public forest would 
greatly advance the happiness and health of this popula- 
tion, and would thereby, in increasing the attractiveness 
of the region, correspondingly enhance its prosperity. 

A special act, taking this region for the purpose, and 
providing the means for its administration and improve- 
ment, would, therefore, be necessary. It would probably 
be a good idea to place the domain in charge of the newly 
created society called ‘‘The Trustees for the Preservation 
of Beautiful and Historic Places.” ‘The task could be en- 
trusted to no more willing and capable hands. 

The cost would not be great. ‘The land is rough and of 
comparatively little value. Much of it would probably be 
given by the owners for such a purpose, as was the case 
with the Great Woods of Lynn. ‘The rest could be ob- 
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tained at low figures, either by ordinary purchase or under 
the right of eminent domain. 

The improvement of a tract of such a nature would be 
comparatively inexpensive also. ‘The most that would be 
needed would be to protect it from fires and other devas- 
tations, and to secure a forest-growth where desirable. Then 
a system of good roads, winding along the slopes, with 
vistas opening out through the trees here and there, and 
with branches to the summits, should be created. This 
system, connecting with the nearest railway points, would 
render the range easily accessible to the great population 
of the city and of the entire surrounding region. It would 
form one of the most beautiful drives, and a service of 
popular conveyances could be arranged for at cheap rates 
that would take passengers from one end of the range to 
the other, going by one railway route and returning by 
another. A round-trip ticket, covering the entire excursion, 
would bring it within the means of the multitude. 

Favorable sites for hotels, sanitariums, restaurants, etc., 
could be leased to the right parties, under proper condi- 
tions, and, possibly, these might be approached by lines 
of electric railway connecting with the suburban services 
of the steam lines. With such conveniences these institu- 
tions could not fail to be liberally patronized, with a long 
season, lasting from spring-time well into the autumn. 

By all means, then, let us have our “ Massachusetts 
Forest.” To that end I would suggest that persons natu- 
rally interested in bringing it about—such as the members 
of the Trustees for the Preservation of. Beautiful and His- 
toric Places, or of the Appalachian Club—take the matter 
definitely in hand, inform themselves as thoroughly as pos- 
sible on the subject, including the character and conditions 
of the region, and unite in bringing it to the attention of 
the next General Court of Massachusetts. 

Sylvester Baxter. 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 


XV.—SUFFERINGS FROM DROUGHT. 


Boston. 


N the south shore of Massachusetts Bay almost every sum- 
mer sees a long period of rainless weather. The thunder- 
storms that gather portentously after hot days are apt to drift 
away to the north, with only the tiniest sprinkling of our dusty 
roads and parched fields, to pour their wealth upon the crags 
of Swampscot and Lynn, Beverly and Marblehead. With 
jealous eyes we watch the rain descending upon our opposite 
neighbors of the north shore, while we continue to dry up for 
want of it. 

This period of dry weather usually begins about the last of 
June and continues well into August, which is ordinarily wet 
and muggy, but the spring and summer of 1891 seem disposed 
to defy precedent. April, which from time immemorial has 
been depended on for showers, this year completely spoiled 
its record, and only gave us an inch and a fraction of rain. 
This was followed by a dry, cold May, and then came the first 
half of June without a drop, culminating in two days the like 
of which we seldom see, the mereury touching ninety-seven 
degreesin the shade. Then, atlast, down came the floods with 
a rush, and refreshed the parched and thirsty earth for days, 
the first continued rain-storm for three months, sorely needed 
by the suffering hay-crop and the dwindling trees. 

During a rain in this locality, where the soil is light and 
sandy, the care of lawns and gardens has to be incessant. 
Fortunately our old town has a fine supply of aqueduct water 
brought from a nearly inexhaustible pond within its limits, 
and the hose can be brought to bear with effect upon the 
worst places; but this, like other restoratives, must be used 
with moderation. Too much water cakes the soil and draws 
the roots to the surface, so that, once begun, it must be con- 
tinued or the plants die. It is better, we find, to water heavily 
two or three times a week than to keep up a continued sprink- 
ling. If the water plays upon trees and shrubs during hot sun- 
shine, the leaves are apt to scorch and shrivel, and the same 
is true of vegetables, which are well known to resent being 
watered on a hot day. 

At Overlea the garden, which lies low along the edges of 
the meadow, can get along very fairly without watering. Even 
this year the strawberry crop, which is very sensitive to a lack 
of moisture, did not suffer from the dry weather, possibly 
owing to heavy mulching with straw while the ground was 
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moist from showers. The worst of droughts in June is 
never so bad as the same dryness in July, for plants, which are 
then in fullest vigor, can better bear the strain upon their con- 
stitutions at that time; it gives them a set-back, however, 
which prevents a vigorous growth. Grass is the greatest 
sufferer, and the first hay-crop is often ruined by lack of rain, 
as was the case this year in our neighborhood. 

Upon the sandy knoll where our house is situated, and 
especially along the street, in places only accessible to a very 
long hose, the trees and turf suffered greatly, and the sudden 
drop of fifty degrees of temperature at the end of the period 
of drought, had a most disastrous effect upon the leaves, 
which shriveled and curled and turned red, and dropped off 
in many instances. A vigorous young Catalpa on our lawn, 
which, after the cautious manner of its kind, only ventured to 
put on its spring gown after the first of June, and then under- 
took to blossom freely, was so distressed by the changes of 
the weather that, after the storm, we found at least two bushels 
of leaves strewing the ground beneath it, and many others in 
such a condition that the lightest touch would detach them. 
Enough remained, however, to protect the blossoms, which 
are wonderful productions for a tree tobear. If each one grew 
in a garden on a single slender stem one would value it for its 
exquisite painted beauty, and delicate perfume ; and to find 
a great spike of them decorating a burly tree is a constant 
source of astonishment at the prodigality of Nature. It is like 
the appearance of a fine gentleman of the last century in a 
ruffled shirt and diamond shoe-buckles, among the more 
plainly coated fim de siécle beaux of our own day. 

I have a great admiration fora Catalpa; its huge vivid green 
leaves give it a semi-tropical air, and its sensitiveness to cold 
and storm shows that it comes naturally from a warmer clime 
than ours. I try to console it for its exile by lending it in sum- 
mer-time our Amazon parrot for a companion, and there is 
no prettier sight than the vision of this lovely green bird, of 
exactly the shades of the sunlight and shadow on the Catalpa- 
leaves, pluming himself untethered upon the inner branches, 
only caged by the dome of the great boughs with their ver- 
dant canopy. When the leaves are in their prime he is per- 
fectly concealed from view by his color, even when he takes 
a tancy to perch upon an outer bough; and there he mocks 
and jeers at the passers-by with songs and laughter and merry 
cries, till you would think a whole primary school was let 
loose upon the lawn and all the pupils calling each other by 
name, or else that this was a lunatic asylum. 

To return to the line of trees that border the street. We find 
that it is not safe to leave them without a heavy top-dressing 
to act as mulch, and this application having been delayed this 
year by press of business, we found one good-sized Elm, that 
we imagined to be settled for life, dropping its leaves and 
turning brown in a most unbecoming manner, while the 
smaller and more recently planted trees were also showing 
signs of distress. A good dousing and dressing brought them 
all to, however, and when the mowing of the swale after the 
rain allowed us to make the rounds of the plantation, we dis- 
covered that the only serious sufferers were our newly set 
Pines, which are bringing the hill into disrepute by their 
brown and sear condition. This eminence naturally suffers 
severely from drought and hot weather; the little Oaks and 
Chestnuts burn up, and the Pines wilt distressingly, but they 
are sO numerous that there is nothing to be done for them but 
to await the survival of the fittest. Amn Oak once rooted is 
rooted forever, but it is a question of time as to when it can 
maintain its top, and ours have burned off year after year, 
until now they seem to have gained vigor enough to hang on 
in spite of fate. 

Among the searching questions thatare put to the members 
of the Society of Friends, in their meetings for the investiga- 
tion of personal character, one of the queries is, ‘‘Has any 
Friend entered into business beyond his ability to manage?” 

This question we are obliged to answer in the affirmative 
when we take time to ask it of ourselves, for, having outlined 
work enough for a dozen men, it becomes a puzzle how to 
carry it on with only the aid of one factotum ; extra hands be- 
ing very hard to obtain in this village during the summer 
months. Much that we do is accordingly a makeshift. Iam 
sadly obliged to confess to the existence of weeds where no 
weeds should be, of neglected spaces, of trees on the hill 
smothered by grass, of rose-bugs unslain, and caterpillars left 
at large; of a struggle for general effect, rather than a realiza- 
tion of neatness in detail, all of which is most reprehensible 
and melancholy. We look at our neighbors’ neat gardens with 
remorse and envy, and can only console ourselves by reflect- 
ing that when they are gone the weeds will have their way, 
but that in our struggle with nature in the end the trees will 
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win and trample the weeds under their mighty feet, and rear 
their stately heads proudly, while the Beets and Carrots of a 
future generation are still struggling with their yearly foes. 

In a recent visit to the shores of the Merrimac, I have seen 
hills carpeted with the fallen leaves of haughty Pines that have 
numbered some centuries of growth, and I can smile at the 
flaunting Daisies of the hill, which overtop our baby Ever- 
greens, and threaten to exterminate them. Your days are 
numbered, O weeds! Wave now and dance in the sunshine 
while you may, for the first nails are being driven in your cof- 
fins. Little you reck that the small brown spines that disap- 
pear at your roots are the first drops of a rising tide that is to 
bury your bright blossoms, and strangle your weedy growth. 
For a few years to come you may preen yourselves upon the 
hill-side, but the tiny seedlings below are rising higher and 
higher, wider spread their green arms, thicker falls the brown 
shower, which at first nourishes your gaudy uselessness, but 
at last shall arise and overwhelm it forever. The gay and 
trivial have their little day of sunshine and triumph, but the 
strong roots of serious vigor endure when the sunlight fails 
and the winter winds blow. Everything in the lower is typical 
of the higher life, and the Ephemeral for a time seems brighter 
and stronger than the Eternal; but not forever. Though speed 
may tell in a short race, it is bottom that wins the long ones, 
and it is the patient who inherit the earth. 

This is the great lesson of the forest, the philosophy it plants 
in him who nourishes it and awaits its growth. In the faint 
rustle of the tiny leaflets I hear the murmur, ‘‘ Wait!” and as 
I wander under the shade of trees a hundred years old, I hear 
the echo far above me of that tender cry, in asolemn whisper: 
“Wait! They, too, shall be as we are, giants in their day. 
What matters it that thy little life will be long over? for thee 
the weeds and battle, for others the shade and rest. Plant 
thou! that is thy mission, and the joy of him who reaps the 
fruit of thy labors shall be no greater than thine. Knowest 
thou not, O thou of little faith ! that to look forward is the best 
of joys? Thy reward is renewed to thee daily in thy hope. 
Learn patience, and content thy soul.” 

And so the young trees and the old alike give counsel to 
him who can understand their language, whether he bends to 
listen to the soft voice at his feet, or lifts his head to catch the 
diapason of the overarching forest ; encouraged by the lesson, 
we take up our burden anew, in our case the burden of a 
watering-pot, and do battle with the drought with a braver 


heart and sturdier resolution. " 
Hingham, Mass. M. C. Robbins. 


Changes Which Trees Create. 


J Pee from the influence of trees upon the general climate 
of a country, which has over and over again been proved 
to be very great, trees play a very important part in ameliorat- 
ing the extremes of temperature in a local sense. Many of 
what are now our tnost enjoyable country-seats but for the 
presence of trees would be little better than bleak and com- 
fortless downs. In situations where hills and valleys alter- 
nate, much may be done by a judicious selection of the spot 
where the dwelling is to be placed; but even then, without the 
presence of trees, the site is never complete. The charm of 
what are now some of the most lovely spots in these islands 
would at once vanish if they were deprived of their trees, and 
not only their charm in a picturesque sense, but in that of 
bodily comtort. To one who has dwelt upon a more or less 
bare and wind-swept upland, the sense of comfort in the re- 
moval to a spot sheltered by clustering woods will be very 
grateful, and more eloquent than the most fluent description. 
In considering the best use which can be made of trees for 
shelter, the conditions existing must, of course, be taken into 
account, namely, whether the house is already in existence, 
and the trees have to be arranged to produce the greatest 
amount of shelter in harmony with the necessities of the land- 
scape, or whether the trees and woods are already growing, 
and the position of the house has to be determined upon from 
these. In the former case, for climatic reasons, the situation 
and alignment must be determined on to give the greatest re- 
sistance to the prevailing winds. In some cases other circum- 
stances may interfere with this, but it is not often, with proper 
arrangement, such difficulties cannot be overcome. Other 
pens have condemned the practice of dotting trees about in- 
stead of throwing them into suitable masses, as an offense to 
the eye, and if it is desired to defeat the end of obtaining 
shelter from trees, this objectionable system will be the sure 
means of doing it, as trees so planted can be of no appreciable 
use for the purpose. 
As in the landscape, so for equalizing heat and cold, trees 
and woods are required, and must be grown in masses. In 
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some parts of this country, although not the coldest, the winds, 
which are generally most unpleasant on account of their 
strength and prevalence, are the west and south-westerly 
ones. From these some shelter is most desirable, but as, on 
the other hand, the afternoon sun shines from this direction, 
some discrimination is necessary that in cutting off the effects 
of the wind the sun is not excluded as well. There is no rea- 
son, however, why the advantage of both should not be gained, 
as by the suitable arrangement and selection of subjects 
there need be no great difficulty in the matter.—7he Garden 
(London). 


New or Little-known Plants. 
New Orchids. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM X EXCELLENS, Rchb. f.—It is interesting to 
observe that the parentage of this handsome natural hybrid 
has now been proved. Mr. Seden, the well-known hybridist 
of the firm of Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, of Chelsea, has 
obtained it by crossing O. Pescatorei with the pollen of O. ¢ri- 
umphans, the plant having flowered for the first time during 
May of the present year.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, June 2oth, 
. 27 sonra GUTTATUM, Rchb. f.—This long-lost species 
has apparently reappeared, a specimen having been sent to 
Kew for identification by Mr. J. O’Brien, of Harrow-on-the- 
Hill, which, although not quite identical with the original form, 
still appears to belong to the same species. It belongs to the 
section Promenewa, and bears much resemblance to the elegant 
little Z. xanthinum, with which it grows, as both appeared out 
of the same clump of plants. The flowers are light yellow, the 
sepals and petals with numerous light brown spots, the base of 
the column dark purple, and the basal half of the lip marked 
with the same color.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, June 27th, p. 784. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM X LEROYANUM, Castle.—This interesting 
hybrid, in reality a variety of O. x Wilckeanum, and proves 
the parentage so long suspected, was raised by Monsieur 
Leroy in the collection of Baron Edward de Rothschild, of 
Armainvilliers, near Paris, by crossing O. crispum with the 
pollen of O. luteopurpureum. There is an excellent colored 
plate in the April number of LZ’ Orchidophile, p. 112.. 

AERANTHUS BRACHYCENTRON, Regel.—A species said to have 
been imported by Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans, 
probably from the Comoro Islands, and received at the St. Pe- 
tersburg Botanic Garden as A. Grandidierianus, Rchb. f., 
which, however, is quite different. I do not see any character 
by which the supposed novelty can be distinguished from 
Aéranthes (not Aeranthus) grandifiorus, Lindl., with which I 
believe it to be synonymous.—Gar/enfiora, xl., pp. 323, 324, 
me R. A. Rolfe. 


Kew. 


Plant Notes. 


Some Recent Portraits. 


The July issue of the Botanical Magazine wiil not, from the 
nature of the plants figured, be found as interesting, per- 
haps, as usual to horticulturists. It contains portraits of 

_Musa Basjoo (t. 7182), a species which has the habit and gen- 
eral characters of the common JZ. sapientum, although differ- 
ing from all other cultivated Plantains and Bananas in struc- 
tural details. This plant, which was introduced into England 
from Japan by the Messrs. Veitch, in whose nursery at 
Coombe Wood it stood in the open ground for a number of 
years, is supposed to be a native of the Liu-kiu Archipelago, 
a group of islands which stretches trom Japan nearly to For- 
mosa, and to be the plant cultivated in southern Japan for the 
fibre yielded by its leaves; Azdiscus venustus (t. 7183) is de- 
scribed as a magnificent species whose native country is 
doubtful, ithaving first been made knownfromaplantcultivated 
in Java. The portrait is from a specimen grown in England, 
and supposed to have been procured from the island of Tahiti. 
H. venustus is a large shrub clothed with short, close pubes- 
cence, stout branches, large, nearly orbicular, deeply lobed 
leaves, and pale yellow inclined flowers three inches in diam- 
eter; Synadenium' arborescens (t. 7184), a Euphorbiaceous 
shrub of Natal, rather curious than beautiful; Masdevallia 
platyglossa (t.7185),a small and very inconspicuously flowered 
species of no more garden value than many others of this now 
popular genus. The leaves are three or four inches long, 
oblong or elliptical-lanceolate, acute and coriaceous. The 
flower-stems are as long or longer than the leaves, and are 
pendulous, as thick as crow-quills, sheathed with pale green- 
ish yellow sheaths and bear pale yellow flowers streaked 
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bright red on the ovary ; Stenoglottis longifolia (t. 7186), a ter- 
restrial Orchid from Natal, with lilac-purple flowers. The 
genus to which it belongs has hitherto been represented by a 
single species, the S. fimbriata of Lindley, also a native of 
Natal, and distinguished from the present plant by its shorter 
oblong leaves, narrowed at the base and blotched with black, 
a slender scape, and fewer and smaller flowers. 

A beautiful colored plate of Wepeta Mussini is published in 
the 1st of July number of the Revue Horticole, accompanied 
by a note from the pen of Monsieur André, who recommends 
this small Caucasian Labiate as an admirable subject to grow 
in the rock garden in sunny and exposed situations. Like the 
other species of the genus, the whole plant possesses a strong 
and aromatic odor. The flowers, which are light blue and 
contrast pleasantly with the pale puberulous foliage, appear 
from May to July in the neighborhood of Paris. If the fower- 
stalks are removed, the plants will produce another crop of 
flowers toward autumn. 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle of July 4th contains two figures of 
Acer Vloxemi, a fine Maple discovered by Mr. Jean Van 
Vloxem in the Caucasus, and heretofore generally believed to 
be merely a form of A. Pseudo-Platanus, although Dr. Masters, 
in whose garden it has been growing for a number of years, 
has always considered it distinct from that species. His idea 
is now confirmed by the character of the inflorescence, which 
has been produced in Mr. Van Vloxem’s garden, and which, 
instead of being racemose and pendulous, is erect and corym- 
bose, with glabrous filaments. Whether this handsome tree, 
which is remarkable for its robust and rapid growth and for 
the silvery whiteness of the under surface of the leaves, is dis- 
tinct from A. zzszgne of Boissier, is a question which Dr. Mas- 
ters promises to discuss in connection with the figure of this 
last species, which is to appear, he tells us, in an early issue of 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Whether A. Vloxemi is a distinct 
species or not, it is certainly a beautiful and distinct plant from. 
the horticultural point of view, and well worth growing 
wherever the climate suits it. 

{ 


Cultural Department. 
Stray Notes from the Arnold Arboretum.—VII. : 


E are accustomed to think of the fruits of ornamental 
trees and shrubs as if they belonged to the autumn or to 
the winter, and do not always remember that some of the most 
beautiful of them ripen in summer, and so do not always suffi- 
ciently consider shrubs from this point of view in studying the 
composition of ourshrubberies. Many shrubs, however, are bet- 
ter worth cultivating for the display of fruit they can make than 
for the flowers which cover their branches earlier in the year. 
The earliest hardy shrub which makes any great show of 
fruit in this climate is the Mezereum (Daphne Mezereum). This 
is a small plant which belongs to the colder parts of Europe 
and Asia, and is so hardy that it is able to grow on the borders 
of the Arctic region itself. The flowers are pink or sometimes 
white, and they appear (by the middle of April in this climate) 
in little clusters, which cover the stems formed during the 
previous summer. One of these plants in flower is a bright 
and beautiful object, and it is all the more beautiful because 
the flowers open very early in the season, sometimes before the 
snow has disappeared and when flowers are scarce, and there- 
fore more valuable than they are a week or two later. But 
this plant is more beautiful two months later, when the large 
bright red, lustrous fruit ripens. This quite covers the branches, 
and makes a fine contrast to the dark green leaves. It is a 
hardy and beautiful little plant, which has been cultivated in 
European gardens for three centuries at least, and yet we 
rarely find it in those of this country. There is no better 
plant for a small garden, especially for the garden of the 
man who, like many Americans, is away from home during 
the summer months and wants his garden attractive before 
the hot weather drives him to the sea-shore or to the moun- 
tains. Now, a plant like D. Mezerewm, which does its work 
for the year between the first of April and the first of July, 
showing all its beauty during these few weeks, is the plant of 
all others for the spring garden. It is hardy; it flowers every 
year; it is not very particular about soil or exposure, and it 
only grows two feet high. These would seem to be qualities 
which would make a plant popular; and it is remarkable 
that florists and small nurserymen, who make a business of 
supplying plants for the door-yards and small gardens of our 
cities and their suburbs, have not yet got hold of the Mezereum. 
Perhaps it is because it takes some time to make a plant 
large enough to sell, as the Mezereum ‘cannot be struck from 
soft-wood cuttings like Hydrangeas, Spireeas, and other coarse- 
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Fig. 6:—A New Hampshire Brook-side.—See page 361. 
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growing shrubs. Bigness and cheapness are still, unfortu- 
nately, the chief factors which influence the choice of the 
great proportion of American plant-buyers. The popular 
plant is pretty sure to be the one which will grow quickest to 
the largest size, and is therefore the most profitable plant to sell. 


The florist and the nurseryman set the fashion in planting” 


for nine-tenths of us Americans, and until we instruct our- 
selves about plants and learn their good and bad points so as to 
have opinions of our own, we must be satisfied with second-hand 
knowledge, and go on planting what we are told are the finest 
novelties which have appeared for years. Wecan getsomeidea 
of a plant by reading about it, or by seeing a picture of it, if 
it is not one of those pictures used to decorate that branch of the 
literature of horticulture from which most people draw their 
inspiration ; but the real way to know a plant is to see it grow- 
ing, and to watch itfrom month to month and from year to 
year. This is why arboreta and botanic gardens can be made 
of popular interest and value, if they are managed with the 
view of affording information with regard to plants in their 
horticultural aspects, and why each centre of population in the 
country should be supplied with a well-equipped establishment 
of this class. In these establishments people can see plants 
of all sorts growing, and can learn which ones are best suited 
to their particular needs. 

A summer-fruiting shrub which is beautiful in July is the 
Japanese Eleagnus longipes, of which a figure was published 
in the first volume of GARDEN AND FOREST (499, f. 78). It has 
now become well known, and a few nurserymen are raising it 
in considerable quantities. Their confidence seems to be jus- 
tified, for this is a plant which improves with age, and has not 
developed yet any disease, want of vigor or special attractions 
to devouring insects. It bears great crops of fruit which 
ripens about the middle of July and hangs for some time on 
the branches. The fruitis brilliant, although, as itis suspended 
on long stalks under the leaves, it does not make much show 
from a distance, and the branches have to be turned up with 
the hand in order to bring it into full view. It is edible, 
and some people find the sub-acid flavor delicious. Certainly 
it is as good as a currant, and better than a gooseberry, and 
with good cultivation and careful selection might develop into 
something for the table really worth talking about. The leaves, 
too, are beautiful—very dark above, and silvery white on the 
lowersurface. The flowers, like those of most of the genus, are 
small, yellow, and not conspicuous. £. longipes appears to be 
entirely worthy of confidence, so tar as can be determined by 
the results of the experiments which have been made with it 
in the Arboretum, in which it has now been growing and fruit- 
ing for a number of years. 

The great summer-fruiting shrubs, however, are the so- 
called Bush Honeysuckles. The most commonly cultivated 
and best-known of them is the Tartarian Honeysuckle, a very 
hardy and reliable plant which gardeners in some northern 
countries, especially in Russia, have worked over for many 
years, producing many varieties with flowers of various colors, 
ranging from pure white to dark rosy red. The Tartarian 
Honeysuckle is one of the best all-round shrubs known in 
gardens; itis hardy and easily propagated; it grows rapidly, 
and forms a great bush a dozen feet high sometimes, and as 
deep through the branches. The flowers are abundant and 
beautiful, and the fruit, which ripens in July, is brilliant, bright 
-cherry-red on some plants, orange on others, and dark red on 
others ; it is lustrous and almost translucent, and it looks as if 
it would be delicious to eat. Really it has about as nasty a 
taste as any fruit can have; but this serves to protect it from 
the birds, and so it loads the branches for weeks, and makes 
a brave show. But, fine as it is, there are finer Bush Honey- 
ssuckles at this season of the year. One of these is Lonicera 
Ruprechtiana, a very large shrub, or a small tree sometimes, 
it is said, in its native country, which is the region of the Amour 
River. The fruit is a third larger at least than that of the Tar- 
tarian Honeysuckle, and even more brilliant in color, so that a 
large plant of this species covered with fruit, and it is always 
covered at this season of the year, for it is a regular and pro- 
‘fuse bloomer, is a remarkable object. Not less beautiful is 
the Japanese species, L. Morrow, which is as hardy and as 
desirable in every way. The fruit is as large and as brilliant, 
but the flowers are rather less showy, although attractive and 
abundant. 

There is a race of Bush Honeysuckles in the Arboretum 
which came here from a German nurseryman, under the 
name of L. de/la. They appear to be hybrids between the 
Tartarian Honeysuckle and one of the two species just men- 
tioned, although little is known about them. They are hand- 
some plants, but not better or more beautiful than L. Ruprech- 
diana, as regards their flowers or their fruit, and, except as 
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curiosities, are probably hardly worth growing for general dec- 
orative purposes. 

The Bush Honeysuckles, or some of them (many of the 
species produce inconspicuous flowers and fruit and come 
from countries of less severe cold than those which have been. 
mentioned), flourish, as Professor Budd has told the readers 
of GARDEN AND FOREST, in the cold dry climate of the western 
plains ; they are hardy where no other shrub with such beauti- 
ful flowers and fruit can grow, and they succeed as well in the 
mild climate of New England and the middle states as they do 
in Canada or Nebraska. They are valuable plants for the 
gardens of the northern parts of this country and of British 
America, and it is to be regretted that the fine Russian varie- 
ties, raised by the gardeners of St. Petersburg, are not within 
reach of our people. 

The Bush Honeysuckles grow so well, and endure so much 
neglect and bad treatment, that they are gdmirable plants tor 
public parks, city squares and the Bounds of railway stations, 
and all such places where it is impossible to give to plants 
the care they receive in good private gardens. Their fruit adds 
greatly to their value for such purposes, for they serve to 
bridge over the period of the year when shrubberies are apt 
to be less attractive than at any other—after the flowers have 
gone, and before the fruits of autumn ripen and the leaves 
take on their autumn colors. A plant of one of these Honey- 
suckles, loaded with its ripe fruit, which enlivens a whole shrub- 
bery for weeks, is always a pleasure and a delight. 

Arnold Arboretum. BC; 


The Persian Ranunculus. 


ID? you delight in variety of color? I say advisedly I donot 
know any class of flowers where the range is so great— 
from black, at least as black as we get in any flower, to pure 
white, through every shade of red and yellow, olive-green 
with yellow ground, edged with darkest markings like a variety 
of Picotee; some striped like a Carnation, others spotted, 
veined ; in fact, there is hardly a tint of color which exists in 
flowers that may not be found in a good bed of Ranunculus. 
Do you admire symmetry of form? What can be more ex- 
quisite than the beautifully molded petals of this flower? 
Some may term it formal, and all double flowers as compared 
with single ones are liable to this charge ; but there is an ex- 
quisite finish in the form of these flowers that wins admira- 
tion, perhaps even from the rigid botanist who declaims 
against all these things as monstrosities and violations of the 
laws of Nature. 

One objection to growing the Ranunculus has been their 
supposed difficulty of cultivation. I used to imagine that the 
depth at which they were to be planted was to be so exactly 
gauged (an inch and a quarter) that I had my beds boarded 
round, and then a board cut to the required depth was forced 
into the beds, making a drill of that depth, at the bottom of 
which the tubers were placed, and then covered over ; but I 
have found that this exactness is altogether unnecessary. I 
endeavor to plant them about this depth, and am convinced 
that shallow planting is required, but I do it in the ordinary 
way—draw a drill with a small hoe and then plant. j 

The plan which I adopt with my beds, which are about’ 
thirty-five feet long and four wide, is to prepare them in the 
autumn. The soil is ordinary light garden soil, and in the 
month of October, if it is in a fit condition, I dig in a good supply 
of old hotbed refuse, between three and four barrowfuls to 
each bed. This is left through the winter, and, if there is 
frost, it is turned up roughly, so that it may get the full bene- 
fit of it, leveling the soil, and, perhaps, destroying grubs, etc. I 
say perhaps because I am somewhat doubtful as to the effects 
of frost. About the 12th of February I prepare for pianting, 
but Iam not particular as to date. If the weather is favorable 
before that I do not hesitate to plant, and if it is unfavorable at 
that time, to defer it for a little longer. [In this country the 
planting in the latitude of New York could rarely be done be- 
fore the middle of March. Ea It is essential that the soil 
should be in good condition at planting time. The bed is then 
raked down and leveled, the rows are drawn about four inches 
apart, and, as I have said, from one and a half to two inches 
in depth. I have previously gone through my boxes, for I do 
not keep to names, but grow in mixture, and pick out for the 
principal bed the largest tubers. Allowing for three rows to 
a foot, and twelve in each row, the bed will take about 1,250. 
Of course, smaller beds can be made. As the Ranunculus, 
like most of its family, is fond of water, a dry spring is against 
them, and in such a case they may be watered thoroughly, 
once or oftener, if needed. I used to take a good deal of 
trouble to place an awning on the beds; for some years I 
have discontinued it, and am quite satisfied to do so for the 
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future. The flowering season may be a little shortened, but a 
good deal of trouble is saved, and the beds look better. 

The harvesting of the roots is a matter of supreme impor- 
tance. They must not be taken up before they are ripe, or 
they will shrink very much, and be feeble next year; nor 
must they be left too long, which is even more fatal to them, 
as they then begin to start, and when this is the case the tubers 
are good for nothing next year; so that should showery 
weather occur, as it very often does in the early part of July, 
a good deal of watchfulness is needed to catch the right time 
for lifting them. They should be placed, after the foliage has 
been cut off, in a cool, shady place, where they can get all the 
influence of the air without being exposed to direct sunlight. 
A cool, open shed is a capital place. They can be laid out 
thinly, and when they have been thoroughly cleared of all dirt 
they may be placed in boxes and brought into the house and 
placed anywhere free from frost. 

Some years ago I obtained from Messrs. Ant. Roozen & 
Son, of Overveen, Holland, a few hundreds of Persian and 
Scotch (so-called) varieties. They were all named, and have, 
with some remains of Lightbody’s collection, formed the 
foundation of my present one. I put them into mixture, 
knowing that I should probably have to weed out a good many, 
and so the event proved. Neither in these nor in Tulips are 
growers particular as to correctness of form, and admit among 
their Ranunculuses many that are not sufficiently double, and 
which show the black centre much too soon. These I have 
gradually weeded out, and I can now look on my beds with 
much satisfaction. 

Of late years there has been a race introduced which is 
called the Giant French Ranunculus. The flowers are much 
larger than the ordinary Persian varieties, but they are not so 
double, and have the great defect of showing the eye very 
soon. They are brilliant in color, but not so varied. They 
make a good show in the garden, but will not please the crit- 
ical taste of a connoisseur.—Correspondent of Fournal of Hor- 
ticulture, London. 


Notes from the Harvard Botanic Garden. 


ALSTROMERIA AURANTIACA.—Several of the Alstrémerias 
are highly decorative border-plants, and were at one time very 
popular in gardens, but they have been much neglected of 
late years. A. aurantiaca is one of the best. It is a hardy 
herbaceous, tuberous-rooted perennial, introduced from Chili 
in 1831. The erect stems, from three to four feet high, are 
well clothed with linear-lanceolate, glaucous-green leaves 
from three to four inches long, and curiously twisted at the 
base, reversing the normal position of the upper and lower 
surfaces. This peculiar twisting of the leavesis, however, a fea- 
ture of all the Alstrémerias, and also of the closely allied genus 
Bomaria. The flowers of A. aurantiaca—the two upper di- 
visions of which are deep yellow, with numerous longitudinal 
lines of dark red, the others of a bright orange color—are 
about two inches -across, and as many as twenty of them ap- 
pear in the form of a terminal umbel. They last a long time 
when cut, and the long, straight stems upon which the heads 
of bloom are borne, render them doubly useful for that pur- 
pose. If we except the Lilies, it would be hard to find a plant 
whose flowers produce a more pleasing effect. But while less 
striking than many members of this royal race, its floral 
charms are longer continued, lasting throughout June, July 
and August, three very severe months on most flowers. The 
plant likes an open, sunny position and rich sandy soil. Ex- 
cessive moisture about the roots in winter is dangerous, and 
therefore it should be planted from six to nine inches deep, 
but at a considerable elevation above the general level. 
Mulching with dry litter also tends to ward off superfluous 
water. Abundant moisture, however, is indispensable during 
the drought of an American summer, and in dry weather a 
thorough watering is a daily necessity. It is propagated by 
dividing the crowns late in autumn, or by sowing the seeds 
under cover when perfectly ripe. The latter method is much 
the safest, old established roots being rather uncertain in their 
behavior after they are transplanted. ; 

ANEMONE ROBINSONIANA.—This is perhaps the prettiest of 
the several varieties of A. nemorosa, the Wood Anemone. It 
was brought prominently before the gardening public some 
years ago by Mr. William Robinson, editor of 7he Garden, 
and named in compliment to him. Itisa rare plant, grow- 
ing wild in various parts of England. The blue form of A. 
nemorosa, sometimes found in American woods, resembles it 


very closely, but the English variety, under the same treat-. 


ment, bears larger flowers of a deepercolor. A. Kobinsoniana 
is about six inches in height, the deep sky-blue flowers, an inch 
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and a halt in diameter, cresting the compact mass of elegant 
pale green foliage. The blooms do not lasta great length of 
time when cut, but the plant is very desirable on account of 
its early and free-flowering qualities. The flowering season 
proper extends from the latter end of March until the middle 
of May, and in cold, late seasons the charming blossoms may 
be seen as late as June and July. There are no difficulties at- 
tending the cultivation of this plant provided it is given a dry 
position, well shaded by trees, and soil in which leaf-mold 
predominates. These conditions are found on the margins of 
natural woods, composed in greatest part of deciduous trees, 
and the cultivator of the Wood Anemone, or any of its varie- 
ties, who can reproduce these conditions most perfectly will 
obtain the greatest amount of satisfaction from his plants. 
EPILOBIUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM.—This is a common plant in 
many parts of the world, including the United States, but is not 
unworthy of a place in gardens. It has many common names, 
among them Great Willow Herb, French Willow, Rose Bay 
and Fire Weed. It occurs most plentifully in newly settled 
districts, and soon forms a conspicuous feature of the land- » 
scape of those woody regions that have been swept by fire; 
hence the name Fire Weed. The plant attains a height of five 
feet and spreads rapidly under cultivation, bearing large 
racemes of bright purple flowers in June and July. These are 
followed by numerous iong seed-pods, containing, with the 
seeds, a large quantity of fine white silky down, which, when 
the pods burst in July and August, is scattered about all over 
the plant, giving it a fluffy appearance. A variety, £. angusiz- 
folium album, has pure white flowers. Both are eminently 
floriferous and useful for cutting. They thrive well in any 
ordinary soil, but should be given abundance of space, as, 
otherwise, they are liable to smother plants of a less aggres- 
sive character. The seeds are easy to raise, and those who 
have attempted to remove the roots of £. angustifolium do 
not need to be told of their vitality, as every piece an inch in 
length is almost certain to grow and form a plant. 
LYTHRUM SALICARIA.—Few of the European plants which 
have become naturalized in this country are more desirable 
than the Purple or Spiked Loosestrife now common in wet 
meadows, from Nova Scotia to Delaware. In Europe it is 
usually found on the banks of rivers and ponds, and it is use- 
ful for the adornment of artificial pieces of water. It is also 
a desirable border-plant, thriving luxuriantly ina deep, moist 
loam. The plant is from three to four feet high, the stems 
and numerous branches four-sided, well clothed with dark 
green, oblong leaves, and each terminating with a long spike 
of dark purple flowers. The flowering season extends through- 
out June, July and August, and the tall inflorescences have a 
charming effect when loosely arranged in suitable vases. 
There are two well-known varieties of this plant; one known 
as Roseum, with paler flowers than the species, and the other 
Superbum, in which the flowers are larger. Either one of the 
varieties is preferable to the type, inasmuch as they flower 
more freely. All are readily increased by cuttings and by 
division. JZ. Salicaria has an interest from the fact that Dar- 
win used it, with many other plants, for illustrating the theory 


of evolution. 
Cambridge, Mass. MM. Barker. 


How to have Clean Flower Pots. 


H AVING been very much annoyed by the rapid growth of 

Algze (Protococcus) on pots in greenhouses, a trouble 
which necessitates the frequent shifting of plants from foul 
pots to clean ones, besides attendant scrubbing with soap and 
sand, I have been lead to try a large number of preparations. 
for the prevention of this fungal growth which, at the same 
time, would not injure the health of plants. After many ex- 
periments I have found that new pots, soaked in ammontacal 
solution (United States Department formula), become impreg- 
nated with the copper salts, rendering it impossible for the 
germs of this fungus to obtain a foothold. Experiments with 
this solution, extending back to February, prove its value, as 
pots soaked then have resisted the attacks of this fungus and’ 
are as clean as when first used, while new pots, used at the 
same time, without being soaked, are completely covered, and 
in every case the same results have been obtained, both in the 
greenhouse at this station and in the houses of one of the 
leading nurserymen of this place. 1am of the opinion that it 
will be necessary to soak the pots at intervals of at least once 
a year, which will not be a very serious matter, considering 
the large saving, both in time and money, which is accom- 
plished by this method. 

Almost all nurserymen and florists find that there is a con- 
siderable expense connected with the washing of pots, even 
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when done by boys, but as this solution is quite inexpensive, 
and pots can be soaked so readily, this cost can be reduced 
to a trifle. It seems probable that, after this bath has been 
thoroughly tested and in general use, the manufacturers of 
pots and other earthenware will offer on the market goods 
soaked in copper solutions, as they can accomplish the same 
end cheaper than individuals, thus lessening the expense 
to the florist or private gardener who takes pride in having 
his pots clean at all times. 

These soaked pots have been used for several classes of 
plants, Roses, Gloxinias, Primulas and others, and at this 
writing I can perceive no indications of injury to any of them ; 
in fact, 1 think the ammonia in the solution is, to a limited ex- 
tent, a benefit. The formula for this solution is as follows : 
five ounces of copper carbonate dissolved in three pints of 
ammonia, twenty-six degrees strength, diluted with fifty gal- 


lons of water. . 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. C. E. Hunn. 


Cypripedium Curtisii. 
HIS remarkable plant is now tolerably well known to all 
growers of Orchids both in England and on the Conti- 
nent, and, no doubt, also in America. It is well worthy of a 
place in every collection, as it is easily grown, and repays the 
attention giyen to it by its large flowers and handsome foliage. 
Like many other Orchids, it improves under cultivation, both 
leaves and flowers becoming larger, more substantial, and 
better colored year after year. In a fine specimen which I 
recently saw, the broadly cordate upper sepal was large, and 
had a conspicuous white border surrounding a deep green area, 
the surface of which is longitudinally striped alternately with 
dull purple and dark green, and is also decorated near the base 
with a transverse zone of dull purple. Thelowersepal is much 
smaller, whitish, with pale green stripes. The ligulate petals 
are slightly bent down, and are more or less recurved or 
twisted at the pointed apex. Three colors are chiefly notice- 
able on the surface, namely, dark olive-green at the base, 
which passes into white or whitish green in the centre, and 
bright rose beyond this to the apex. The whole is covered 
densely with blackish purple blotches, which stand out prom- 
inently on the middle and apical portion, owing to the delicacy 
of the ground color. The first thing that strikes one in be- 
holding the flowers of C. Curtisiz is the enormous size of the 
lip, that is, in comparison with the other parts of the flower. 
In front it is of a dull purple-red, with deeper colored veins, 
becoming pale green behind, while the inflexed lobes of the 
base are of a soft pinky rose, studded with purple warts, the 
tips of which sparkle like diamonds in the sunlight. The 
upper sepal, especially on the back, and the petals on the mar- 
-gins are all very hairy, the large lip even having short stubby 
hairs arranged round the edge of the orifice as well as on the 
surface. The leaves are elliptic-oblong, light green, with ob- 
long patches of dark green, presenting a handsome chequered 
appearance. Asa rule, the flowers appear singly on the tops 
of the dark purple pubescent scapes, but instances have been 
noticed where two flowers have been produced on one scape. 
Where there are several plants, flowers may be expected to 
appear between January and July—some plants flowering 
earlier than others. 

The native country of C. Curéiszi is Sumatra, where it was 
discovered on the mountain-ranges, at an elevation of from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet, in 1882, by Curtis, one of the collectors of 
the Messrs. Veitch & Sons, whose name it bears. Plants will 
thrive if grown in a rough compost of peat and loam, either in 
well-drained pots or planted out. The winter temperature 
should not be allowed to fall lower than sixty degrees Fahren- 
heit, and attention to watering must always be given at this 
season. In the summer months the atmosphere should be 
well charged with moisture, which may be accomplished in 
the usual way of damping the floors and the houses and sides 
of stages at frequent intervals during the day. Air may 
also be given liberally during hot weather, when, owing to 
evaporation, greater quantities of water will naturally be re- 
quired by the plants. 

F. Weathers. 


Isleworth. 
Lettuce for Summer and Autumn Use. 


Dose the hotter summer and early autumn months, 
when a fresh, crisp salad is one of the most relishable 
additions to the breakfast-table we rarely find, either in the 
private garden or the market, a supply of good lettuce. Yet, 
wherever the appreciation or demand warrants it, a little extra 
effort will secure lettuce which is fully equal, and generally 
superior to that obtainable earlier. The method which we 
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have found successful is the following : Prepare a bed or field 
of friable well-tilled soil, making it very rich, especially in 
nitrogenous -manures, using very liberal quantities of well- 
rotted manure and of nitrate of soda. Wetthe bed thoroughly 
and wait until it has dried out, just sufficiently not to pack 
under pressure, or, in the case of field culture, wait long 
enough after a rain to secure the same condition, and then 
sow the seed in drills, two feet apart, running north and south, 
covering the seed lightly and pressing the soil well overit. Now 
set along the row, eight feet apart, stakes four to six inches wide, 
one inch or more thick, and fifteen to eighteen inches long, so 
that they will project four to six inches above the surface, and 
on these lay common six-inch fencing boards, tacking them 
to the stalkes with a single wire nail. These will generally 
shade the rows during the heat of the day sufficiently to secure 
a stand and a rapid growth. The rows can at least be watered 
with far less danger of injury than if they were unshaded. When 
the young plants are two or three inches high, remove the 
boards, thin out so that there will be from three to ten plants 
to the yard, according to the age and size when the lettuce is 
to be used, raise the stakes until they are from eight to ten 
inches above the surface and replace the boards. 

As to the best kinds for summer planting, the European 
sort, Marvel or Red Besson, and its American representatives, 
Long Standing Bronze, Shotwell, Brown Head, etc., make a 
compact plant, deep red in color, with a solid head of thick, 
rich-flavored, crumpled, yellow leaves of the finest quality, 
and is one of the best sorts to resist the hot sun. 

Deacon, Defiance Summer, New White Russian Summer, 
if not identical, are very similar, and form solid heads of very 
thicl:, rich-flavored leaves—the outer ones a rich green, the 
inner white, or yellowish white. These are good varieties, 
especially for those who use oil or butter with lettuce. 

Hanson, Henderson’s New York, Marblehead, Mammoth 
Cabbage are all larger and coarser-growing than the others, 
and the heads are looser, and made of much coarser but ex- 
ceedingly crisp and tender white leaves, which might be pre- 
ferred by those who eat lettuce with vinegar and sugar. 

Any of the above varieties can be grown so as to be in per- 
fection at any time from July tst till October 15th, and we 
think cannot be grown so as to be at their best until about the 
earlier date; while Tennis Ball, Black Seeded Simpson and 
some other sorts must be grown so as to mature not later than 


July 1st, in order to be at their best. : 
ee Mich. Will W. Tracy. 


A hardy Indian Azalea.—Some ten or twelve years ago Mr. 
George C. Woolson imported from Japan some plants which 
he ordered as Azalea amena, but which proved to be another 
variety which blossoms very much later, sometimes holding 
flowers until the middle of July, although its season usually 
begins soon after the middle of June. It seems in this lati- 
tude to be rather less able to withstand the winter than Azalea 
amena, but this year it has flowered very abundantly. Itisa 
dwarf plant, ranging from twelve to fifteen inches high here, 
and the flowers are a bright scarlet and as large as those 
of the typical Indian Azalea. The plant is identified as R/odo- 
dendron Indicum, var. obftusum. It will be a valuable shrub in 


this latitude and farther south. 
Morristown, N. J. Ss 


Hollyhocks._These favorite old-fashioned flowers have for 
some time past been at their best, and they are very attractive 
at the back of a wide border. The Hollyhock disease has done 
much to discourage growers in this region, where it has pre- 
vailed, and therefore success is the more pleasant. We used 
to have much satisfaction from the named collection of some 
two dozen varieties, which were mostly Charter’s kinds. Some 
of these Charter Hollyhocks still live, and are well worth grow- 
ing when they can be obtained. As Hollyhocks come true 
from seeds, in some sections there would be no difficulty in 
keeping the varieties year after year. Situated as we are, itis 
best to obtain fresh seed each year, and. start a new lot to se- 
cure a good display of stems six to eight feet in height. As 
perennial plants they are very uncertain in our colder states, 
and only a part of the crop will survive even the first winter. 
There are three periods at which seed may be sown with 
about equal success, the difference being principally in the 
amount of trouble and space involved. Seed may be sown 
early in January, and if the plants are grown on without a check 
they will flower the same year, but the trouble is that a warm 
greenhouse is indispensable, and so also is plenty of space 
at a season when space is scarce. Seed may also be sown in 
March, and the seedlings planted in the open ground in May ; 
they will make strong plants and flower the following year. 
Plants grown from seed sown in July, or very early in August, 
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should, when they are large enough, be set out ina bed of rich 
soil. When cold weather comes the plants should be covered 
with a few dry leaves and protected by a frame of rough 
boards. Im early spring they may be uncovered and planted 
in the places where they are to flower. From this method we 
have had the best results with the least trouble. Hollyhocks 
like rich soil, and should be watered well in dry weather ; 
strong stakes are necessary to protect them in rough winds. 
I am not aware that any remedy has been found for the disease, 
but if there has been, many lovers of these flowers would be 


glad to know of it. 
IB,, (O};, (Ones 


South Lancaster, Mass. 


Correspondence. 


A Forest Under the Equator. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The port of entry to the Amazon Valley is the city of 
Para, which stands on the southern bank of the great river, 
and fears no rival city on the northern bank because that shore 
is too unhealthy and too difficult of access ever to become in- 
habited. With never a blighting frost, and with plenty of 
moisture, for a daily shower is expected to fall throughout the 
year, itis not strange that every inch of fertile soil under a 
vertical sun teems with vegetation, so that this little-known 
city of the south is embowered in a luxuriant forest that 
sweeps away in every direction as far as the eye can reach, 
draping the whole land with fadeless green and veiling the 
face of the continent for 2,000 miles westward to the foot of 
the Andes. 

During the two years in which I lived in Para many longings 
for my New England home were alleviated by walks in the 
narrow forest-paths that terminate the city streets. The land- 
scape is nearly the same at all seasons. Very few of the trees 
shed all their foliage before the new buds expand, and one 
leaf at a time falls silently, while others as silently unfold. 
Few flowers are found blooming freely in the shady recesses 
of this woodland. Occasionally by the path a solitary scarlet 
Passion-flower flames like a beacon from the green drapery to 
which it clings. In partially cleared spaces, or upon the out- 
skirts of the wood, I often saw white Convolvuli, occasionally 
the purple and white Passion-flower, and also a plant which 
resembled the scarlet-flowered Canna; the blossom was quite 
small—perhaps because of the deep shade in which it un- 
furled its wide green leaves. Many of the trees have small or 
inconspicuous flowers, but some of the tallest ones open 
showy clusters of purple or of yellow flowers. 

The farther we advance into the forest the less dense be- 
comes the undergrowth, so that one catches more extended 
glimpses of the vast wilderness that sweeps away on either 
hand. Butitis far from easy to male one’s way from one 
path to another as the tree-trunks are everywhere linked and 
bound together by gigantic vines or sipos, and you begin to un- 
derstand what is meant by climbing trees. Their flexible 
stems twine and creep in every direction or fall in loops strong 
enough to make a swing for two or three adults. Theirleaves 
are mostly borne when the leaning stems have at last wound 
their way up to the sunlight that sifts into this dense canopy of 
foliage which is supported by the columnar trunks of the trees. 
Underneath this high green firmament the bare, brown, vine- 
like stems and dark tree-trunks are here and there interspersed 
with long brown threads that dangle over the pathway and 
sway with the passing breeze. These woody lianas, sus- 
pended from the branches above, are not the ends of vines 
that have lost hold upon their supports, but they are the air- 
roots of epiphytal plants that are growing on the interlocking 
boughs. Some hang like scattered threads of fringe, other 
strands are clustered, but all are stretching and reaching 
toward the bosom of the earth, and when they touch the 
ground they quickly strike their rootlets into the moist soil, no 
doubt giving new lease of life to the plants lodged on the 
tree above. 

The green leaves of the enormous air-plants or parasites 
give tone to the grays and browns of the bare trunks, and to 
the vine-stalks that appear almost sombre in the semi-twilight 
of the woods. It is a marvelous sight to see wide, flag-like 
leaves growing luxuriantly in massive clusters at a dizzy 
height, upon the side of a gigantic tree-trunk. In some 
strange way many of them have been supplied with a big 
lump of black soil. One might imagine some grotesque gar- 


dener had uptorn the huge root from the ground, and, insome , 


magic way, flung it, with the soil adhering to it, ‘‘right side 
up with care,” against its perpendicular perch. Too rank a 
growth, or some mischievous flying missile may dislodge 
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one, but many are left to cling among Orchids or Ferns, whose 
home is high on the bark of the tree. 

Except in the most moist and densely shaded parts of the 
forest, the ground is thickly covered with Lycopodiums. They 
grow a foot or more in height and then bend over, to take root 
again at their tips, like Walking Ferns. This foot-deep, dark 
green, mossy cushion is, in itself, worth all the trouble it takes 
to visit it. In the swampy localities we find Caladiums that 
are especially graceful in style of growth, and have very 
briliant markings. Another plant, whose thick, fleshy and 
heart-shaped leaves resemble the foliage of the Caladium is 
the Pothos. These climbing shrubs twine their cord-like 
stems around the trunks of the trees, here and there emitting 
false roots, by means~of which they attach themselves to the 
bark of their appropriated support, and clamber on toward the 
light that filters through interlacing boughs overhead. 

An exceedingly interesting study is found in the almost end- 
less variety in the foliage. There is every conceivable form 
between the fine pinnate leaves of the many Mimosas and the 
sword-shaped leaves of Urania Amazonica, wild Banana, 
which measure eight feet in length by one in breadth, and 
stand upright from the top of a five or six foot stem. No 
words are adequate to express one’s admiration fora single 
one of these stately, colossal trees, and a chill of awe comes 
with the effort to estimate the number of these giants in the 
vast forest whose majestic and imposing beauty is the slow 
and steady growth of unrecorded ages. 


Lordsburg, Cal. Mrs. W. F. Wheeler. 


Community Gardens. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The pleasure of gardening would be increased if we 
were not confined by fashion and custom to a limited num- 
ber of plants, so that gardens are repeated over and over 
again. And to make the repetition more marked, not only 
are the same plants used, but many of them are trimmed and 
pruned to the same artificial forms. . The Rose is indispensa- 
ble, but its season of bloom is short, and the half-dozen larger 
Pinks in general cultivation are fine and pleasing. These, 
with perhaps a dozen other plants, form the staple garden 
material over considerable sections of the country. 

If instead of confining ourselves to a few stock plants, beau- 
titul as they are, there were added to these some of the really 
attractive flowers which can readily be bought, but which are 
seldom seen, the garden would have a continuation of bloom 
and verdure throughout the entire season. There is unlim- 
ited variety in the graceful natural effect of shrubs and trees, 
but the Maple, the Willow and the Poplar are not allowed to 
assume their natural grace, but are often pollarded or pruned 
into formality and stiffness, while evergreens are fashione 
into even more grotesque forms. ; 

In order to prevent this endless repetition of gardens, each 
fashioned after the same model, I have a suggestion to offer 
which may be too fanciful for practical use, but which may 
perhaps widen the scope of some one’s thought or encour- 
age some one to larger enterprisein gardening. Whatan endless 
variety of things, little and big, might be grown if a commu- 
nity would organize to grow them. My neighbor A could pur- 
chase, plant and enjoy a hundred Sedums, more or less; B 
could fill his garden with Cactuses; and the Misses C. could 
cover their two or three hundred feet of rock-margined bor- 
der with such pretty low plants as the mountain, alpine and 
spiny Alyssums, the Egyptian and golden Yarrows, the three 
or four A‘thionemas, as many Androsaces, Arabises and 
Aubrietias, the silvery prostrate and dense Antennarias, 4. 
dioica and A. tomentosa, the gray-foliaged and white-flowered 
Cerastiums, the creeping and tufted Astragaluses, the rosy and 
white-headed Armerias, and even such mild, free and lightly 
spreading little specimens aS Our own native Hosackia Pur- . 
shiana, whose claims to garden space I am, I imagine, the 
first to advocate. 

Behind all the above edging species, our friends, the Misses 
C., could set the more brilliant Figworts, the taller and shorter 
Mimuluses, Pentstemons, Alonsoas, Antirrhinums, Calceola- 
rias, Nemesias, Linarias, Lophospermums, Digitalises, etc. 
One entire garden could be filled with the twenty or thirty spe- 
cies of cultivated Oxalis, the advertised twenty or thirty 
species and varieties of Lobelia and Veronica, with Gypso- 
philas, Galiiums and Statices added to mystify and unite the 
whole. 

The Crucifers, the Pinks, the Pea tribe, the Composites, the 
succulent Mesembryanthemums, the Night-shades, the bulb- 
ous plants would each supply a garden-enclosure with candi- 
dates sufficient to fill it. 
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This plan would afford great variety, with harmony in each 
individual garden, together with endless diversity, as I have 
indicated above, in each group of gardens included within the 
bounds of.a civil parish, township or county. Thus arranged, 
each house-lot, as will be seen, would hold out a continuous 
invitation to the holders of a thousand other house-lots to come 
in, examine and admire. Each citizen, with kindest intent, 
would have large interest in the enclosures of all his neigh- 
bors, far and near; consequently, calls and inspections would 
ever be in order and never completed, as it would take more 
than one season=more than two, perhaps—to exhaust the 
green treasures of a single village only. 

A township-wide garden, of which each lot-holder would be 
the owner of a fragment, I offer as a new departure for Amer- 
ican gardening. 

Santa Clara. LE 


Recent Publications. 


Last year Professor Roberts, of Cornell University, pub- 
lished a bulletin to show how much loss of fertilizing 
matter occurred when manure was permitted to lie exposed 
to the weather for considerable periods of time. The trials 
which were then made have been repeated, with some varia- 
tions, and on a larger scale, and Bulletin 17, from the Cornell 
Experiment Station, is devoted to the same subject. In the 
trial recorded a pile of two tons of horse-manure and cut 
straw was accumulated in the latter part of April, and analysis 
was. then made of the mass. This remained exposed until 
the middle of September, when it was carefully scraped up, 
weighed and analyzed by samples. The season was a wet 
one, and a great deal of loss occurred. The 4,000 pounds of 
original gross weight had shrunk to 1,730 pounds, and, al- 
though there was an increase in the percentage of phosphoric 
acid, and but a slight diminution in the percentage of nitro- 
gen, the total loss, owing to the general shrinkage, was very 
great; thatis, of the nitrogen there was a loss of sixty per cent., 
of phosphoric acid a loss of forty-seven percent., and of potash 
_a loss of seventy-six per cent. Estimating the value of the 
fertilizing ingredients at current prices, a ton of the original 
compost was worth $2.80, while the value of what that ton 
had dwindled to at the close of the experiment was only $1.06, 
or aloss of 62 per cent. in the fertilizing power of the manure. 
The loss in this case was more serious than it was last year, 
owing to the fact, perhaps, that the heap was larger, and, as it 
contained some straw, there was a greater degree of heating, 
or what is known to farmers as firefanging. 

A similar experiment was made on a pile of cow-manure, 
amounting to five tons. The total shrinkage in gross weight 
was, in this case, about one-half. The loss of nitrogen was 
forty-one per cent., of phosphoric acid nineteen per cent., and 
of potash eight per cent., and the value of the manure was 
depreciated to the amount of about one-third. From this it 
appears that the waste was only one-half as much as in the 
case of the horse-manure. One reason for this is, that the 
fermentation in this case was not sufficiently rapid to cause 
firefanging. 

From these tests Professor Roberts reaches the following 
conclusion : ‘‘It seems safe to say that under the ordinary con- 
ditions of piling and exposure the loss of fertilizing material 
during the course of the summer is not likely to be much be- 
low fifty per cent. of the value of the manure.” Of course the 
moral of this is to use great care in preserving such fertilizing 
material for farm orgarden. It is too often the case that farm- 
yard manures are piled under the eaves of outbuildings or 
upon a steep hill-side by the borders of a running brook, and 
this fact is made graphically clear in the bulletin by some pic- 
tures from actual photographs of country farm-yards. Pro- 
fessor Roberts recommends cheap buildings or covered yards 
which will protect the manure from leaching. 

Increased interest would have been given to this bulletin if 
Professor Roberts had explained where the lost fertilizing ma- 
terial had gone. The potash cannot evaporate, so that the 
potash and phosphoric acid must have been carried away in the 
drainage. It would seem, therefore, that the best way to save 
these elements would be to spread the manure at once on the 
surface of the ground where it was needed, so that the soluble 
salts might be washed into the soil and held there. The most 
expensive ingredient, however, is the nitrogen, and in the 
course of fermentation this can pass into the air as ammonia 
or asa free gas. It would be interesting to know how much 
of it escaped in the drainage and how much was dissipated in 
the air. Fermentation to some extent would go on in the ma- 
nure even under cover, and in some cases this fermentation 
adds value to the manure. If Professor Roberts continues his 
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experiments he could give cultivators some useful informa- 
tion by ascertaining for them how much in actual weight a ton 
of manure would lose if kept under cover or in a pit, and what 
portion of the waste is material which is valuable plant-food. 
The proper care and the most effective application of manures 
may be considered the basis of all good agricultural practice, 
aud our experiment stations can do no better work than by 
making careful researches in this direction. 


Periodical Literature. 


In the August number of Zhe Forum Ex-Governor Sheldon 
writes on the Profits of Fruit-culture in California, naming as 
the fruits which are successfully grown in that state the apple, 
the apricot, the peach, the pear, the plum, the prune, the nec- 


- tarine, the cherry, the fig, the olive, the guava, the loquat, the 


orange, the lemon, the lime, grapes for the table, for raisins 
and for wines, the English walnut and the almond. The rich- 
ness of some of the valleys, where the fertility has been 
washed down from the mountains for ages, is so great, and 
the consequent production of all kinds of crops is so abun- 
dant, that many Californians have been led to believe that this 
fertility cannot be exhausted. This belief has led to imperfect 
cultivation and the continuation of successive crops in some 
places until production has been materially reduced. Vine- 
yards have borne fruit for a hundred years in some cases with- 
out any fertilization. The orchards of deciduous fruit are 
rarely enriched, and Orange-groves have not been fertilized 
until within ten or fifteen years. Of course, in order to secure 
future crops, some return must be made to the soil, and culti- 
vators are now beginning to study methods of cultivation 
and to-make use of both home-made and commercial fer- 
tilizers with excellent results. 

Perhaps the most instructive part of the article is not the 
general statement of the large production, but the specific ex- 
amples cited of the crops which have been produced in differ- 
ent parts of the state. For example, 250 acres of wine Grape- 
vines in Los Angeles County have for several years netted 
their owner $1oo anacre, Raisins yield a profit in four counties 
of from $150 to $400 an acre when the vines are in full bear- 
ing. Walnut-orchards yield from $200 to $400 per acre when 
the trees are twenty years old. Seventy-two Fig-trees, planted 
at the rate of 108 to the acre, have netted the grower $600 a 
year for four years past, and the same grower has received 
$150 for the lemons grown on one-third of an acre, although 
they were not cured, but sold to local dealers. The fruit from 
thirty-eight acres of Peaches, Apricots and Prunes in Pasadena 
was sold for $9,294, and the cost of production was $1,000, and 
in the same place the peaches from one and a half acres sold 
for $500 on the trees. In San Diego County the prunes from 
five and a half acres brought $2,600, and the cost of produc- 
tion and preparation for market was $300. From sixteen acres 
of Apricots a grower in Azusa received $7,300 net. One acre 
of Orange-trees in South Pasadena produced in the fourth year 
after bearing $350, with a cost of production of $36. Last year 
a grower in Alhambra raised on eight acres 7,000 boxes of 
oranges, which were sold at $1.35 a box, while trees planted at 
the rate of 120 to the acre yield at the rate of $4 a tree. In 
Riverside, the most celebrated place for orange production in 
the state, the receipts have been as high as $1,200 to the acre, 
and $400 and upward are not uncommon returns. 

These cases exaggerate general results when the production 
of all the orchards and vineyards of the state are taken into 
account, for this includes those which have suffered from 
neglect and unintelligent management. If these figures are 
reduced one-half they will still be above the general average 
production, and then it will be seen that the profits from fruit- 
culture in California exceed anything that has been achieved 
elsewhere in the country in horticultural or agricultural pro- 
duction. 

The great increase of fruit-production within the last few 
years has raised the question whether there is not danger of 
over-production in the early future to such an extent that re- 
duced prices will leave no profits. In proportion to the value 
of the land and expense of production these profits have been 
enormous, and prices might be largely reduced before the 
fruit-industry would cease to be remunerative. But produc- 
tion is still far below the demand. Peaches, for example, are 
popular all over the country, while the areas where they have 
been successfully grown are not increasing inthe east. Prunes 
are raised in several parts of California, and yet the state itself 
imports therm largely. Apricots, figs, raisins, walnuts and 
olives are only grown in a few places except in the southern 
half of California, and the wine-grape is cultivated in but a few 
and restricted districts outside of the state. The orange crop 
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of Florida is practically out of the way before the California 
fruit is ready for market, and the orange season in California 
will probably be prolonged in future, since the growers are 
planting Valencia Oranges, which do not ripen until July. 
The Lemon is more sensitive to frost than the Orange, there- 
fore it can be grown with less difficulty in California than in 
Florida. 

Beyond question the production of fruit in California wil 
increase out of proportion to the increase of population, but, 
meantime, fruit is becoming more and more a general neces- 
sity, and abundance stimulates efforts to find new markets and 
extend trade. Millions of people in the United States only 
occasionally see oranges, and many others do not use fruit 
as a regular article of food, and since Americans are the 
greatest consumers in the world, producers, dealers and trans- 
porters will exert themselves to place fruits within the reach 
of all. Probably prices will be reduced in future, but orchards 
and vineyards will then have reached full-bearing condition, 
and their yield will be much greater, without corresponding 
increase in cost of production, and transportation can be 
materially reduced as tonnage increases. On the whole, 
Governor Sheldon thinks that, although Californians have 
large ideas on the subject of profits, and what, in other coun- 
tries, would be esteemed as princely they are likely to look 
upon as moderate, and, perhaps, unsatisfactory, nevertheless 
their ideas can be considerably modified, and prices can be 
materially reduced and still leave a satisfactory margin of 
profit. When fruit-culture does become unremunerative it 
will be time to discourage it, but it is not probable that this 
period will arrive within the lifetime of the present generation. 


Notes. 


Eleagnus longip~es is proving itself one of the shrubs which 
thrive well near the sea. 


At the imperial Chrysanthemum festivals in Japan one may 
see single plants bearing from 200 to 4oo blossoms each, 
which are placed in isolated positions of honor and protected 
by silken tents. 


Dr. Dieck recently announced the blooming in his arbore- 
tum at Zoeschen, in Germany, of Robinia Neo-Mexicana with 
red flowers. It withstands a cold of twenty-four degrees 
Reaumur, and ‘otherwise resembles the blue-green small- 
leaved form of Robinia Pseudacacia.” 


A correspondent of the Wew York Tribune, writing recently 
from Paris, says that it is estimated that the sale of Lilies of 
the Valley in that city annually amounts to $160,000, vast quan- 
tities of the flowers being forced for the winter season as well 
as brought in from the country in spring. 


A writer in the New Bedford Standard recently suggested that 
the Massachusetts Society for the Preservation of Natural Scen- 
ery might well acquire that extremity of the Island of Martha’s 
Vineyard which is known as Gay Head, from the brilliant 
colors of the stratified clay of which this promontory is com- 
posed, and which is now threatened with destruction by those 
who are carrying away its clays and who propose to work its 
lignite beds. 


A favorite sweet in Japan is midzu ame, or Millet-honey, 
made from rice or millet which has been soaked, steamed, 
mixed with warm water and barley-malt, and left to stand a 
few hours, when a clear yellow liquid is drawn off which can 
be boiled down to a thick syrup or paste. This paste street- 
venders blow into odd forms with a pipe for the delectation 
of children, and it is also made into fanciful flower-shapes, 
which are used to decorate the dinner-table, even in the em- 
peror’s palace. 


Last year we noted the fact that a species of Begonia with 
tuberous roots, known as L. Baumanut, had been collected in 
South America, with flowers which were agreeably fragrant, 
and it was suggested that this might enable hybridizers to pro- 
duce a cross which would have perfume and thus give the 
final charm to these beautiful flowers. Weare not aware that 
any success in this direction has as yet been achieved, but Mr. 
Thomas Griffin, who has some 20,000 seedlings of tuberous 
Begonias growing near Westbury, Long Island, claims that 
one of his plants bears distinctly fragrant flowers. 


The Humboldt Zimes having stated that California Redwood 
“comes nearer being fire-proof than almost any other mate- 
rial of which buildings are constructed,” the Commercial News, 
of San Francisco, replies: ‘“‘The kindling wood sold by the 
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retail coal and wood dealers of this city is redwood ; it is hard 
to get anything else from them. This ought to prove that the 
wood is inflammable. That redwood absorbs water like a 
sponge and that it is free from the resinous quality common 
to other soft woods enables it to resist fire better than pitch- 
pine, and once ablaze the flames are more easily extinguished, | 
from the fact that water soaks into the wood. These qualities 
make redwood valuable as a building material, but it is ab- 
surd to speak of the wood as fire-proof.” 


The Star, of Wilmington, North Carolina, cites the example 
of Mr. W. H. Dunn, of Newbern, as one who believes in an 
intensive system of agriculture. He bought sixty acres of 
land in 1881, paying for it $50an acre. He values it now at 
$1,000 an acre, and it has netted, this year, more than twenty 
per cent. on this valuation. His profits, above all expenses, 
have been $11,500. He raises everything for which there is a 
demand in southern markets, but relies mainly on the Irish 
Potato, with which he finds no danger of overstocking the 
market. He insists that that man who understands trucking, 
and knows what to raise, cannot fail to prosper. 


Probably the earliest reference to the cultivation of plants 
under glass occurs in the writings of Columella. He tells us 
that the Emperor Tiberius, being in ill health, was ordered to 
eat cucumbers every day. The Roman gardeners, therefore, 
cultivated them in frames filled with fermenting manure, ex- 
posed to the sun at the foot of a wall, mounted on wheels, so 
that they could be moved about at will, and covered with 
pieces of talc to protect the vegetables agaist frost and cold. 
“Thanks to this invention,” says Columella, ‘‘ Tiberius was 
supplied with cucumbers at nearly every season of the year.” 
Seneca, however, distinctly tells us that Roman hot-houses 
were heated by artificial means. ‘‘ Do not those,” he protests, 
“live contrary to nature who require Roses in winter, and who, 
by the use of hot water and the application of heat, compel 
the Lily to blossom in winter instead of in the spring ?”’ 


The New York Yournal of Commerce relates this incident to 
prove that good roads may be a profitable investment: A 
wealthy prospector, who was looking for a rural home in which 
to give a safe and pleasant summer outing to a large family of 
children, returned from a tour of inspection and handed the 
maps back to the agent who had instigated the quest. When 
asked about the prospect of a sale he shook his head with a 
very decided negative. The agent was confounded ; would 
none of the places suit? There was no malaria; there had 
never been a case of typhus ; mosquitoes were unknown ; the 
springs of water were abundant and delicious; the woods 
waved their leafy boughs in every landscape; the air in each 
quarter bore on its wings the fragrance of a thousand flowers ; 
what could be the objection? The answer was short and 
sharp: ‘‘There are no drives; I do not own a carriage that 
would endure for one season on those terrific roads.” An 
unkept highway is worse than the plague to deter investors in 
rural homes. 


A comprehensive study of the influence of forests on the 
daily variation of air-temperature has been recently made by 
Professor Miittrich (Vature, May 21st), the data being from 
stations in Germany and Austria. Inter alia, this influence is 
greater in May to September or October than in the other 
months. In Pine and Fir woods it rises gradually from Janu- 
ary toa maximum in August or September, then falls more 
quickly toa minimum in December; but in Beech-woods a 
minimum occurs in April, then there is a quick rise, till the 
maximum is reached in July. The daily variation itself is 
greatest in May or June, both in forest and open country. The 
influence of the forest is to lower the maxima and raise the 
minima, and the former influence is in most months greater 
than the latter; in December and January, and occasionally in 
neighboring months, it is less. The influence on the maxima 
in summer is greatest in Beech-woods, less in Pine, and least 
in Fir. The absolute value of the influence in woods of a 
given kind of tree is affected by the degree of density of the 
wood, being higher the denser the wood. The character of 
the climate (oceanic or continental) also affects the results. 
From daily observations in forest and open country, every two 
hours in the second half of June, it appears that, soon after five 
A.M. and eight P. M., the air-temperature in the wood was equal 
to that in the open; that the maximum was about 0.9° lower 
in the wood, and the minimum 0.6° higher; that in May to 
September the difference sometimes reached 2.7°; that the 
maximum in the wood occurred about half an hour later, and 
the minimum a quarter of an hour earlier, than in the open; 
and that the daily mean air-temperature was about one-third 
of a degree less in the wood. 
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The Summer Vacation. 


HE summer vacation has come to be an important 
; feature of American life. In a striking article in 
The Century for August Mr. Edward Hungerford shows 
how it affects the intellectual and material product of the 
country ; how it scatters hoarded money and influences 
the rate of wages; how it directly improves agriculture 
and increases the value of land; how it encourages new 
industries and domestic handicrafts. It may help to solve 
the problem of abandoned farms, and, on the contrary, it 
may help to destroy the simplicity which gives to rural 
life its greatest value and highest charm. ‘This is not the 
place to discuss social problems of such weight, but it may 
be said that the country willreceive but little moral benefit 
ifit is to be filled with idlers from the town all summer 
long. Extravagance and love of display is contagious, and 
they may engender discontent and thriftlessness among 
those who are brought into daily contact with an army of 
restless pleasure-seekers. But, after all, the majority of 
those who seek a change of scene are not of the class who 
drive four-in-hand. To these people all the year is a vaca- 
tion from any remunerative work, but the men and women 
who really need the change from active daily occupation 
usually bring with them to the fresh country air a whole- 
some moral atmosphere, and the places they visit profit in 
every way by their presence. The real trouble is not that 
they harm others, but that they fail to secure for them- 
selves the highest advantage which their opportunities 
offer. 

For overworked bodies and minds absolute rest may be 
desirable, but, in spite of all that has been written about 
the universal nervous exhaustion of our people, the 
majority of them enter upon their vacation days with 
minds reasonably alert, and with muscles which long for 
exercise. To many of them woods and mountains offer 
few attractions in themselves, and the sea-shore is only 
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inviting when it has drawn together a multitude. It is the 
crowd and the excitement, and not the ocean’s majesty 
nor the thunder of its surf, which is expected to restore 
wasted energy. ‘The recuperating force of personal con- 
tact with nature is not thought of, and yet, to minds pre- 
pared for such communion, its influence is distinctly sana- 
tive, and it ministers directly to mental and spiritual health. 
We may not be able to give the reason for this, but it is a 
truth as well substantiated as any other in human experi- 
ence. Great poets and others who give expression to the 
elemental emotions of the human soul unite in bearing 
witness to it. In the language of profound thinkers, Nature 
““soothes and sympathizes,” brings “refreshment to the 
spirits of man,” and “pours wine and oil on the smarts of 
the mind.” 

It is evident that many of us fail to reap in full measure 
the advantages of this remedial agency. Indeed, it is often 
said that only in exceptional instances are Americans sen- 
sible of this influence—that is, this inflowing of the spirit 
of abounding life and *multiform beauty of nature with all 
its transforming and vitalizing energy. Nevertheless, this 
susceptibility to the charm of natural beauty and grandeur 
seems to be one of the primary instincts of the race. It 
may lose its power by lack of exercise, or by indulgence 
in grosser pleasures ; it may be dwarfed by faulty systems 
of education, or by devotion to what is insincere and arti- 
ficial in social life, but the faculty is original, and asserts 
itself wherever men lead natural and wholesome lives. 
Taking this view of the case, the man who neglects or im- 
pairs this power loses more than the mere capacity for one 
form of pleasurable emotion. He wastes what may bea 
genuine recuperative energy and inspiration. ‘This is not 
fancy, but fundamental truth, and these vacation days can 
hardly be put to better use than to the exercise and de- 
velopment of a faculty which may be so potent to lift us 
out of the prosaic weariness of work-day life. 

Now, this contemplation of Nature on what may be 
called its imaginative or poetic side differs widely from the 
mere study of natural science, but it implies some knowl- 
edge, and a growing knowledge, of Nature, and science is 
only knowledge systematized. It is therefore directly in 
the line of the suggestions already offered to commend to 
those who have never made the trial the advantages of 
studious attention to some of the natural objects with 
which they are brought.into daily contact. The essential 
point is to examine the objects themselves, and not to read 
about them in books. It will not rob the woodlands of 
their charm to be able to identify the various species of 
trees of which they are composed. Indeed, it would seem 
hardly possible to enjoy them thoroughly without this 
elementary knowledge, and yet a majority of the men and 
women we meet can hardly name a dozen of the more 
common native trees in the forest or the fields, or a dozen 
of the so-called ornamental trees in parks and gardens. 
Fewer still can identify the bushes on the road-borders, in 
the forest-undergrowth or in planted shrubberies. Every 
one who has directed the attention of a bright boy or girl 


to efforts in this direction must have observed the 
eager interest with which each new discovery is 
made. Trees and shrubs which were formerly passed 


by unnoted become attractive, every leaf has a new 
meaning, and even the bark on every  tree-trunk 
becomes a study and a delight. The study, begin- 
ning in this small way, may broaden out into fields that 
are limitless, and may provide wholesome recreation for a 
life-time. The simple delight in the acquisition of such 
knowledge is its own reward, but, besides this, it may fur- 
nish the mind with an unfailing safeguard in the future 
against the tedium of many a long journey and lonely 
hour. 

The material for this vacation improvement is always at 
hand in infinite variety. Any one can begin it with trees 
or flowers or grass, with birds and their music, or even 
with the insects or stones, and no one who enters upon 
such a course of education will fail to find in it so sure 
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tonic for his mental and moral nature that it is hardly pro- 
fane to characterize it as a means of grace. It has been 
objected that a devotion to the study of natural things is 
liable to become such an absorbing passion as to leave 
the mind unbalanced, but, in reality, the attitude toward 
Nature here suggested is the normal and wholesome 
one; it is the opposite mood, the indifference to Nature 
and the insensibility to her kindly influences, which is 
morbid. 


New England Parks. 
MORTON PARK, PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS. 


a eas E wish to preserve pleasure-grounds, not only in the neigh- 

borhood of the larger cities, but also in the smaller and 
less-rapidly growing towns, is one of the interesting signs of the 
times in New England, and it is a taste that may well be cul- 
tivated. The Lynn Woods, bordering upon a chain of ponds, 
and the beautiful Forest Park in Springfield, are charming in- 
stances of what Massachusetts is doing outside of her chief 
city, while the neigborhood of Boston rejoices in many resorts 
where the toil-worn citizen may find rest and comfort in the 
shade and refreshment of the woods. 

It is appropriate that in Plymouth, which saw the first dawn 
of New England civilization, such an enterprise should have 
been undertaken by the citizens and carried to a successful 
conclusion, so far as organizing upon a substantial and per- 
manent basis goes, while it is still a rural town, scarcely in 
need of a breathing-space other than is afforded by its own 
spacious garden-spots and the broad harbor it overlooks, 
though in securing such a resort it has added another attrac- 
tion to its already charming quaintness. 

The houses of the old town lie huddled together around the 
Rock, after the fashion of English villages, being planted di- 
rectly on the street, and climbing the hill, which rises steeply 
from the bay. The top of the hill is crowned by a most 
sociable burying ground, which seems to serve as a thorough- 
fare trom one part of Plymouth to another. This sleeping- 
place of its departed inhabitants is neither mournful nor de- 
serted. Along its convenient walks the pedestrian hurries to 
his home, carrying bundles under his arm; children play be- 
neath the shadow of the Lindens that overhang the graves of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and one may watch a troup of merry girls 
wandering about the grounds, examining the epitaphs upon the 
venerable tomb-stones as he sits upon the benches and looks 
out upon the smiling bay. No dweller in Plymouth ever calls 
this cemetery anything but ‘‘ The Hill,” which robs it still more 
of all funereal terror, and to a stranger it is a cheerful spot, 
from which he may view the sea and look down upon the 
roots and towers of the town at his feet. 

Descending the hill, old-fashioned gardens full of flowers 
are to be seen behind the houses, and at its base you come to 
that time-honored institution, the town brook, which, in some 
wide reaches, certainly deserves to be dignified by a more 
imposing title. : ] : 

Up this historic brook the Pilgrims sailed, to deposit their 
belongings at a more convenient landing-place than the Rock 
on which they first set foot, and tne traveler of to-day, follow- 
ing its course for a mile or so toward its source, finds himself 
upon the shores of a lake, apparently so wide and long that 
the first discoverer deemed it an arm of the bay, and, witha 
certain grim humor at his expense, the forefathers called it 
Billington Sea, which name it bears to this day. Lying for a 
mile along this pond of over three hundred acres in extent, 
and completely encircling a smaller sheet of water called Little 
Pond (our ancestors certainly were matter-of-fact in their 
names), there lies a tract of woodland which is now the 
Park. 

For many years the late Dr. Le Baron Russell had kept 
about fifty acres of this land open for the use of the public, 
but some six years ago the only access to the water was by 
grassy cart-paths through the Oaks and Pines, which brushed 
the passer-by with their low-sweeping limbs; that approach 
is now rendered easy and agreeable by well-graded wind- 
ing roads that lead in all directions through the forest and 
along the lovely lakes, with openings cut at intervals that 
give pleasing views of the sparkling water and its farther 
shores. 

This improvement is due largely to the personal exer- 
tions of one man who, to a strong affection for the woods, 
added a fine public spirit for the town, of which his Pilgrim 
ancestor, whose name he bears, Nathaniel Morton, was a 
founder. 
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Encountering obstacles at first, as he who seeks to benefit 
a community invariably does, Mr. Morton finally succeeded 
in persuading other citizens of Plymouth to unite with him in 
inducing the town to acquire, partly by purchase and partly 
by the acceptance of gifts of land, the property of 150 acres, 
which, in consideration of his efforts, the townspeople have 
decided to call Morton Park. 

This park still keeps its wild woodland aspect, and it has 
been the aim of the commissioners to preserve its forest 
character by making the driveways narrow and permiting the 
natural shrubs to grow closely along their edges, and to 
clamber at will through the openings made by the removal of 
dead or unnecessary timber. 

There are few very ancient trees in these woods, most of 
the Oaks and Maples being coppice-growth from the roots of 
trees felled some seventy years ago. Such growth, in sandy 


soil, is not likely to assume large proportions, but it forms 


the best of shelters for seedlings, which are everywhere spring- 

ing up among the close-set stems of the parent forest. Where 

Beeches appear they are encouraged to grow broad and stal- 

wart by making openings for them, gradually removing such 

trees as interrupt their spread, and letting in air and light by 
clearing away around them. 

In a part of the wood there is a swamp, where are numbers 
of stately old Red Cedars, and through the wild tangle of 
shrubs and trees that are engendered by the moist peaty soil 
a corduroy road is in process of construction, so that one can 
now walk on planks into the very heart of the forest. 

Along the border of the smaller pond are groves of tall 
Pitch Pines, and betwéen their columnar trunks the water 
gleams in the distance. White Pines also are found in various 
places, but the Oak seems to predominate, though there is a 
good sprinkling of Maple and some planted Canoe Birches and 
other trees. 

On one side of Little Pond rises a hill, wooded to the sum- 
mit, and playfully called The Mountain, which serves to 
diversify the generally level character of the grounds, to which, 
however, the varied views of the two lakes afford endless op- 
portunities for charming effect when the hand of man shall 
have modified the wild into the picturesque. 

The advantage of such a resort is fully appreciated by the 
townspeople, who frequent the park in great numbers, bring- 
ing their boats with them on wheels, or anchoring the smaller 
ones along the shores of the ponds. Very few restrictions are 
imposed ; the visitor is allowed to gather at will great bunches 
of the fragrant wild Azalea, which grows here in profusion, or 
to fill his carriage with the blossoms of the flowering shrubs 
that load the air with perfume; but the small wild animals and 
birds are carefully protected in these their native haunts, and 
no one is permitted to molest or destroy them, so that the 
wood is full of the sound of their happy voices. 

There is a delight in knowing that the enjoyment of this 
woodland seclusion has become a permanent possession for 
the dwellers in Plymouth. This provision for the future is a 
sign of maturity in a nation. In youth, a country, like an indi- 
vidual, is careless and prodigal, apt to waste substance rather 
than to acquire it; but as advancing years add wisdom and 
forethought to municipalities as well as man, there coines the 
wish to secure for the coming generation some of the fast 
vanishing youthful pleasures that they remember. The woods 
in which a man has played when a child he rejoices to retain 
for the enjoyment of his grandchildren, and to this worthy 
sentiment we owe the preservation, from the demands of pure 
utilitarianism, of much that will make the life of future gen- 
erations rich and beautiful. Could the Pilgrims in their cen- 
tury but have foreseen the joy with which their descendants 
of to-day would have beheld some surviving monarch of the 
forests they so ruthlessly destroyed, they might have treasured 
and protected a few old trees which would now be the glory 
of the Plymouth Park; but when every trunk might form a 
shelter for an Indian enemy, small wonder that our anxious 
sires made haste to clear the region round about them, and 
left to their descendants the task of raising up again that which 
it cost them so much labor to destroy. 

That the old town of Plymouth should manifest this: enthu- 
siasm in so good a cause is a sign that it is still in the van of 
civilization. Morton Park, with its area of 500 acres of land 
and water, is an honor to any community, and will yearly be- 
come amore valuable possession. Delightful as its wildness 
and freedom are at present, perfectly as it retains the forest- 
charm, the growth of new trees, the training of old ones, the 
gradual opening of other outlooks upon the water, in short, 
the touch of the intelligent hand will but add to its beauty, and 
endear it the more to the people. 


Hingham, Mass. M. C, Robbins. 
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Tropical Nympheeas in the Open Air at Berlin. 


Ap vee tropical Nymphzas, and especially the African spe- 

cies (VV. Lotus, N. Zanzibarensis, etc.), far excel most of 
the species of cooier climes in the dimensions of their leaves 
and in the size and colors of their flowers—so much so, that in 
our colder latitudes lovers of these flowers will sometimes 
incur considerable expense in supplying them artificially with 
the conditions of growth which will enable the cultivator to 
enjoy the full development of their beauty. In some botanic 
gardens and in the gardens of some rich amateurs we meet 
with glass houses in which spacious tanks of water are kept 
constantly warm by means of a powerful heating apparatus, 
and the interior of these covered aquariums often presents a 
heightened and more pleasing effect when contrasted with the 
winter’s snow or the summer’s drought which may prevail at 
the time out-of-doors. In somewhat warmer latitudes such 
an expensive mode of culture is not necessary, and then tanks 
in the open air, of dimensions proportioned to the size of the 
plants, and deepest at the centre, take the place of tanks under 
glass. A few coils of hot-water pipe sunk into the water raise 
its temperature to the proper degree during the early period 
of the growth of the plants, while all through the summer the 
sun’s rays, acting on the comparatively small volume of water 
in the tank, heat it sufficiently to induce and maintain an abun- 
dant and continuous bloom on the plants. It is in this way 
that Mr. E. D. Sturtevant, in the vicinity of New York (that is, 
in the same latitude as Madrid), successfully grows the fine 
Nymphea Lotus, N. scutifolia, N. Zanzibarensis, etc., and the 
numerous forms of hybrids of the first-mamed species. Culti- 
vated here under less artificial conditions, these plants seem 
to harmonize more with the surrounding vegetation, which is 
quite of a southern type. 

But what will your readers say to the astonishing spectacle 
of tropical Nymphzeas growing and flowering in the open air, 
in pieces of water of some considerable area, and that, too, in 
the latitude of Berlin? This is a sight which may be seen in 
the garden of Herr Borsig during many of the summer 
months. The solution of the riddle (which for a long time 
has been no secret to many of your readers) is, that an appli- 
cation has been made of the warm water formed by the con- 
densed steam which issues from the machinery workshops of 
Herr Borsig, which stand close to the garden. The idea 
of utilizing this condensed steam in raising the temperature 
of pieces of water first occurred to the grandfather of the 
present proprietor, who, being a well-informed lover of gar- 
dening, made his park, and even his dwelling-house, a centre 
and museum ot the most interesting horticultural collections. 
A description of all these would occupy too much space here. 
I shall confine myself to the pieces of water in the park which 
are filled with Nympheeas. The grounds are about five acres 
in.extent, and are pretty thickly wooded. Through them flows 
a canal, raised four or five feet above the level of the river 
Spree, which runs close by. This canal is divided into two or 
three basins, averaging ninety-seven feet in length and thirty- 
two féet in width. On the banks handsome trees temper the 
sunshine, especially about the upper basin, into which the 
warm water flows, under gentle pressure, through a pipe 
about as thick as one’s wrist, and a few yards in length. Its 
temperature, on issuing from the pipe, is about seventy-six 
degrees Fahrenheit, and in the basins from sixty-one to sixty- 
nine degrees Fahrenheit. 

The varieties of Nymphaea grown here are pretty numerous, 
and have more or less intercrossed with one another. The 
principal one, both in numbers and effectiveness, is a variety 
of WV. rubra, seven or eight strong specimens of which grow 
in the upper basin. This variety has peltate leaves, brown 
underneath, and at least sixteen inches across, floating on the 
surface of the water, and half raised at the centre of the cluster 
of foliage. The flowers, which stand from six inches to one 
foot above the water, are of a fine rose color, and more than 
eight inches in diameter, with very numerous, thin, narrow, 
limp petals. The characteristics of the plant very much re- 
semble those of another hybrid, which was formerly named 
NV. Ortgiesiano-rubra, but are on a much larger scale. J. 
rubra, considered as the type of this species, if it is one, is not 
so largely developed as the handsome plant of which I have 
just spoken. 

Among the blue-flowered kinds, VV. Zanzibarensis appears 
to yield the best results. Its clusters of foliage, which are not 
so broad as those of WV. rubra, are more compact, and the 
leaves are greener in hue. Its handsome flowers remain open 
only for a tew hours every day. 

A hybrid between the last-mentioned species and WV. rubra 
was pointed out tome. This was still a young plant, but was 
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commencing to flower. Its flowers are of a violet-rose color. 
N. scutifolia does not flower so well as WV. Zanzibarensis. A 
variety named WV. cerulea odorata has quite a pleasing fra- 
grance ; it is of vigorous growth and carries its flowers fully 
sixteen inches above the water. JV. Lofus has not as yet flow- 
ered here, although it produces an abundance of its dentate 
leaves, which are green underneath. 

These Nympheeas remain in the open air for about six 
months. Toward the month of October the water in the ba- 
sins is let off into the river Spree, and the rhizomes of the 
plants are taken up, washed, drained dry and wrapped up in 
dry moss, after which they are stored under the shelves in a 
temperate house, where they remain dormant and in good 
condition during the winter. In the following March a little 
water is given to them, and they are removed to a house 
which is slightly heated, where they soon put forth new leaves 
and later on fresh roots. About the end of April or early in 
May they are replanted in the basins, each rhizome having a 
quantity of rich soil or compost placed around it. The warm 
water is then let into the basins, and these very soon afterward 
resume the imposing aspect of a riverin the tropics.—Maurice 
L. de Vilmorin, in Revue Horticole, translated in The Garden. 


The Weeds of California —III. 


OF the great Leguminous family only four members can be 

said to be generally obnoxious to farmers—namely, the 
Bur Clover (Medicago denticulata), the Sweet Clover (Afelilotus 
Indica), the Sand Lupin (LZ. formosus, Greene) and the native 
Licorice (Glycirrhizalepidota). It is true thatsome of the many 
native Clovers (Trifolium), though mostly annual, do persist for 
a while among the grain; but they soon disappear from culti- 
vated fields, and only remain in pasture-grounds, where they 
are all welcome. 

But the Bur Clover, apparently one of the earliest European 
importations, is of a very different temper. Although an an- 
nual, its long, wiry, deep-going roots enable it to survive 
repeated croppings even unto another season. Under the in- 
fluence of somewhat generous spring rains, its usually 
decumbent stems will become assurgent and clothed with 
luxuriant foliage, forming on the ground a heavy, dense mat, 
six to ten inches thick, and apparently a most inviting pasture. 
But its inherent bitter taste prevents any serious damage being 
done to it by pasturing cattle, which pick the early grasses by 
preference. Thus the Bur Clover is allowed to mature its 
coiled pods, armed with hooked bristles, and borne in such 
abundance that they often form a layer over an inch thick, 
where the plant, after the cessation of rains, has disappeared 
before the summer “‘northers,” only a few wiry stems remain- 
ing. These burs form a highly important ingredient of the “‘ dry 
pasture” in the Coast ranges, where cattle get fat on ground 
that looks to the new-comer as barren as a burnt prairie on the 
plains. Sheep, of course, also thrive on the pods, but the 
damage done to the value of their fleece by the inextricable 
burs is so great that Bur Clover pastures are sedulously 
avoided by the sheep men. 

But during the summer drought this plant changes its nature 
to suit the altered conditions, and where the-ground is culti- 
vated the seed of the same season soon germinates, and a 
second crop comes up to worry the cultivator. It does not 
take the insidious little plant long to develop into wheel-shaped 
mats of all sizes, lying flat on the ground, with minute leaves 
only, and soon covering themselves with closely packed burs 
in great profusion. At this time the stems are wiry and tough, 
and only a very sharp hoe will cut either root or stem. But 
the seeds acquire germinating power so early that, unless eter- 
nal vigilance is exercised, a close mat of young plants will be 
found in spring where an apparently wretchedly depauperated 
specimen seemed hardly to maintain life the previous sum- 
mer. It appears as though the Bur Clover had found in Cali- 
fornia conditions more favorable to it than anywhere else in 
the world. 

The yellow Melilot also appears to find a most congenial 
home in all the richer soils where moisture is not too deficient. 
Thus it grows not only on the banks of brooks and ditches in 
the Coast ranges as well as in the great valley, but is also 
found on roadsides and in the cereal fields, completing its 
growth and fruiting, like the latter, in spring or early summer. 
Hence, when the cereals are cut for hay the Melilot goes in as 
a flavoring ingredient to an extent which renders the hay dis- 
tasteful to horses at least. Worse than this, it is harvested with 
Wheat, and if left even in the sheaf for any length of time so 
flavors the grain that the flour made therefrom has a distinct 
“oingerbread”’ flavor that is strenuously objected to by millers 
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both here and in England, and has caused serious discounts 
upon many a cargo of wheat. Where this plant is mixed with 
the grain itis very important that the reaping, threshing and 
winnowing operations should follow each other as quickly as 
possible; as in practice is done by the “combined harvester 
and thresher.” Even then, if any considerable amount of the 
seed is left with the grain, the “gingerbread” flavor will 
gradually communicate itself to the wheat grain and through 
it to the flour. 

The Sand Lupin is naturally at home on deep sandy soils, 
both in the Coast ranges and in the great valley of California. 
In these it extends its long, tough root-stocks in all directions, 
and sometimes forms a mat-work of roots that renders it diffi- 
cult to keep the plow in the ground. As even short pieces of 
these root-stocks will sprout, this Lupin—one of the handsomest 
of its tribe—is a very unwelcome denizen and difficult to ex- 
tirpate. Its decumbent, assurgent stems form large, low 
bushes, brilliant with purple flowers, which will shade out every 
seedling within their reach. In heavier soils it is much more 
easily dealt with. 

The native Licorice shares with the Lupin, as with its Asiatic 
relative, the possession of long subterranean stems, of which 
even short pieces will sprout into independent plants. It is 
especially troublesome in the lighter alluvial soils, in which it 
finds sufficient moisture throughout the season, and which are 
its natural habitat. But it gathers fresh strength under culti- 
vation, and if not summarily dealt with when the land is first 
broken, will be much more difficult to eradicate after the frag- 
ments of its root-stocks have been farther disseminated by the 
plow. Fortunately, it is not as common in California as it is 
in some parts of Oregon and Washington, where it is known 
as ‘‘ Buffalo Brush,” and covers large areas almost exclusively. 
EB. W. Hilgard. 
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New or Little-known Plants. 


The Japanese Photinia. 


FIGURE of one form of this variable plant, cultivated 

in the Arnold Arboretum, was published in an early 
issue of GarDEN AND Forest (i., 67, f. 12); the illustration 
_on page 377 represents another inhabitant of the Arboretum 
which, although very distinct in several minor characters, 
is believed by those botanists who have had the best oppor- 
tunities to study the flora of eastern Asia to be only a form 
of the same plant, Photinia villosa, a species in which they 
include a number of plants very dissimilar in the shape of 
their leaves, in the character and amount of the pubescence 
which clothes them, and in the size of their flowers ; and 
which thus considered is widely distributed through Japan 
and China. 

The plant figured in this issue appears identical with one 
collected by Maximowicz, near Yokohama, during his 
second journey in Japan, his “forma minor et parviflora ” 
of Photinia villosa (see ‘‘ Mél. Biol.,” ix., 176), the Cralegus 
levis of Thunberg (“‘Fl. Jap.,” 204). 

This smooth form of this Photinia was sent to the Arbore- 
tum in 1878 by the late Monsieur Lavallé from his Arbore- 
tum at Segrez, under the name of Pourthiga argula, a very 
different plant, and a native of the warmer parts of the 
Himalaya. It forms a shrub here six or eight feet high, 
with slender graceful branches, covered with smooth pale 
gray bark. ‘The leaves are ovate, usually contracted at 
the apex into long slender points, finely and sharply ser- 
rate, slightly hairy, especially along the midribs on the 
lower surface and on the short petioles, or often at maturity 
quite glabrous; they are thin and membranaceous, two 
and a half to three inches long, an inch and a half broad, 
and turn bright red in the autumn some time before falling. 
The white Hawthorn-like flowers are produced in few-flow- 
ered, long-stalked, slightly pubescent corymbs, the pe- 
duncles and pedicels being covered with lenticels, which 
are conspicuous on the inflorescence of all the forms of this 
plant. The flowers appear here about the 1st of June, and 
are followed late in the autumn by brilliant bright red ob- 
long fruit half an inch, or rather more, in length. This is 
produced in considerable profusion, four or five fruits 
sometimes ripening from a single corymb of flowers. 

As a garden-shrub the smooth Photinia is, perhaps, less 
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desirable than the stouter pubescent plant, which was 
figured in the first volume of GarpEN anp Forest. It ap- 
pears to be of more southern origin, and the ends of the 
branches are sometimes killed back here in severe winters. 
The habit is less compact and handsome, and the foliage 
and flowers are smaller. It is more fruitful, however, and 
the fruit is more brilliant in color, as is the autumn foliage. 


_ Both plants are well worth cultivating, andshould be much 


better known and more often seen in gardens than they 
are at present. C. 3SeoaSk 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


ALtAMANDA Wrtiramsi.—Messrs. B. S. Williams & Son, 
of Holloway, exhibited a plant in flower under this 
name, at the last meeting of the Horticultural Society, 
where it received a first-class certificate. In its shrubby 
habit it is not unlike A. merufoha,; indeed, it is said to 
be a hybrid of this species and A. Chelsonz, though 
this appears to be merely a surmise. A. cathartica, 
as known to botanists, is a very available species, and 
it includes all those Allamandas known in gardens as A. 
Chelsom, A. Henderson, A. magnifica, etc. It-varies in 
habit as well as in the size of its flowers, and I think it 
probable that A. Wiihamsi is merely a form of that species. 
Compared, however, with garden Allamandas, it is a dis- 
tinctgain. The stem and leaves are slightly tomentose, and 
the flowers, which are as large as those of 4. ca/hartca, are 
slightly fragrant. The three well-known types of Alla- 
manda in cultivation are A. grandiflora, a really beautiful 
stove-flowering plant, smaller in leaf and less rambling in 
habit than the second, namely, A. ca/harfica and its forms. 
The third is A. nermfoha, which is a compact shrub, about 
two feet high, with flowers two inches across. To these 
we may now add the purple-flowered A. wolacea, reintro- 
duced through Kew two years ago, and the new plant now 
under notice. ; 

De tpninium ZaLit.—Flowering examples of this interest- 
ing species were exhibited this week by Messrs. Kelway & 
Son. Owing to what must have been an oversight, the 
committee of the Royal Horticultural Society awarded it 
only a botanical certificate, whereas, in its exceptional 
color, yellow, and in its good garden qualities generally, it 
fully merited a floral award. We are indebted to Dr. 
Aitchison, of the Afghan Delimitation Commission, for the 
discovery and introduction of this plant. It flowered at 
Kew for the first time in 1889, and was figured in the 
Botanical Magazine, where it was described as forming a 
great portion of the rolling downs of Badghis, where, when 
in blossom, it gave a wondrous golden hue to the pastures. 
Its flowers are borne in erect spikes ten inches long, and 
they are bright yellow. In the Kew Bulletin for May, 
1889, an account of the economic properties of the “ Per- 
sian Zalil” was published, from which it appears that the 
flowers are collected largely for exportation for dyeing silk 
and as a medicine. = 

PORTLANDIA GRANDIFLORA.—This is one of some eight 
species of Portlandia, all natives of the West Indies or 
Mexico, and all large-flowered shrubs or trees. The genus 
is related to the North American Pinckneya pubens, which, 
by the way, is growing nicely in a greenhouse at Kew, as 
well as in several other English gardens. The Portlandia 
under notice is now in flower at Kew. It is an erect shrub, 
one and a half feet high, branched near the top with lanceo- 
late Laurel-like leaves and large, tubular, pure white flowers. 
In form and size the flowers are very similar to those of 
Lihum longiflorum. Although scarcely known in Europe 
yet, this Portlandia was introduced into cultivation here 
more than a century ago. It appears to be a favorite gar- 
den-shrub in some of the West Indian Islands. It is easily 
raised from seeds, and flowers when about five years old. 

Littum Grayi.—This pretty species is now nicely in 
flower for the first time at Kew. It is growing in a bed — 
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of peat-soil, with Azalea amena for its companion. We 


ies 


whorled lanceolate leaves, and solitary nodding flowers, 


which are small for a Lily, being barely two inches long 
attribute the exceptional success with Liliums generally at and almost campanulate. But what they lack in size is 
Kew to this plan of planting them among low-growing more than compensated for in color, the outside of the 


Fig. 62.—Photinia villosa (smooth torm).—See page 376. 


shrubs, such as Rhododendrons, Kalmias, Andromedas, 


segments being crimson, while inside they are rich orange- 
red, thickly blotched and spotted with maroon. A figure 
of the plant has been prepared for the Bolanical Maga- 


LI. Grayi has stems about eighteen inches high, 
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sine. [It was figured in GarDEN AND Forest, vol. i., p. 19. 
—Ep.] - 

rae Poissont.—I have already noticed the flowering 
of this new Chinese Primrose at Kew, and only mention it 
again for the purpose of drawing attention to its excep- 
tional floriferousness. Unlike its ally, P. Japonica, the new 
one does not flower with a rush, but continues to push up 
spikes from lateral growths after the first central spike has 
passed. Thus at Kew plants of P. Porssont have been in 
flower over two months, and are still gay with bloom. If 
this species only proves hardy it will be a most valuable 
plant for the rock-garden, and, even if unable to withstand 
our winters, it is, nevertheless, a first-rate plant for the 
conservatory. /P. imperialis has the same flowering habit 
as P. Japonica. 

Sprr#a Bumatpa, Knap Hiry Variety.—This was exhib- 
ited recently by Mr. A. Waterer, the Woking nurseryman, 
and was awarded a first-class certificate by the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. It differs from the type in having flow- 
ers of a pleasing shade of pink. Mr. Waterer says it is a 
most profuse flowering shrub, being covered with bloom 
just now in his nursery. The shrubby Spirzeas do not re- 
ceive the attention they deserve in England. It would be 
easy to name a dozen species which for habit and beauty 
of flowers would compare favorably with the very best of 
summer-flowering shrubs. Even in the poor sandy soil at 
Kew the Spirzeas are beautiful shrubs, and in rich soils they 
are much finer still. No plants are more easily accom- 
modated in the garden. 

New Peas.—The annual trials of new vegetables and 
flowers conducted at Chiswick under the superintendence 
of Mr. F. Barron are of value as affording some indication 
of the merits of the new things in the market. The Peas 
selected this year as being of first-rate quality are: Duke 
of Albany, Telephone, Chelsonian, Tall Green Marrows 
(Veitch); Extra Dwarf (Carter & Co.); Critic, Essential, 
Epicure, The Echo (Eckford); Alderman, The Marquis 
(Laxton); Early Green Marrow, Empress of India (Sutton 


Bons); Ameer (Harrison & Sons). WAV reo 
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Stray Notes from the Arnold Arboretum.—VII. 


HRUBS which bear handsome and showy fruit in midsum- 
mer were briefly discussed in the last issue of these ram- 
bling notes. The subject is an interesting one to gardeners, 
and one full of promise to the student of the beautiful in 
plants. The list of shrubs which are noticeable at this time 
on this account is really a surprisingly long one, and every 
week new beauties are discovered in the shrub-garden, in 
which handsome fruit is to be seen from now until the first of 
next April. The most showy plant here now, so far as the 

fruit is concerned, is the Waytfaring-tree. 

Why Wayfaring— 
What ancient claim 
Hast thou to that bright pleasant name? 

William Howitt asked long ago in the Book of the Seasons, 
and no one appears to have found a satisfactory answer. But 
never mind the English name; the plant is a Viburnum (not a 
difficult name, certainly, to remember), and its second name, 
from its old anti-Linnzan appellation, is Lantana. It isacom- 
mon road-side and wood-side shrub, or small tree, in Europe 
and western Asia, and has been an inhabitant of gardens as 
long as any shrub has been cultivated in modern Europe. It 
has rigid upright-growing branches, which form a mass ot 
rather stiff outline. The flowers are small, creamy white, in 
dense cymes two or three inches across, and open here very 
early in the season before those of any other of the Vibur- 
nums, with the exception of our native Moose-wood (see 
GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. ii., p. 535). The flowers are not 
beautiful, although they make an interesting contrast with the 
developing leaves, which are covered, as are the shoots at that 
time of the year, with thick, white, mealy down, and which, 
late in the season, are large, sharply toothed, heart-shaped at 
the base, pale gray-green, and soft and downy. The fruit, 


which is dark blue-black when it ripens, passes, like that of a 


good many of the species of Viburnum, through a red stage, 
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and just now is the very brightest shade of coral-red imagina- 
ble, one side of each fruit being often pale and orange-colored. 
A compact cluster of this brilliantly colored fruit several 
inches across terminates every branch of a well-grown shrub, 
for the Wayfaring-tree is exceedingly free with its flowers ; 
and the fruit-clusters contrast well with the dark foliage and 
produce a beautiful and striking effect not surpassed in showi- 
ness by many shrubs when in flower. A good effect can be 
produced by placing this Viburnum near a Cornus circinata, 
a plant which has already been alluded to in these notes. The 
fruit of the Cornus, which at maturity is of a dull white color, 
ripens just at the time when that of the Wayfaring-tree is most 
brilliant, and if the two plants are side by side, the fruit of the 
one sets off that of the other; and the beauty of the light 
green foliage of Cornus appears all the more beautiful as it 
comes in contrast with the dull dark shades of the large leaves 
of the Viburnum. This is mentioned merely as an illustration 
of the fact that plants to be grouped, in a way to bring out all 
the beauty they are capable of giving us, must be known thor- 
oughly, and that the planter or landscape-gardener, to de- 
serve the name of artist, must study his plants in all their 
aspects—that is, from one year’s end to another, and year after 
year, until he knows just what each is capable of in a given 
position and in what manner each must be placed to produce 
certain effects at certain seasons of the year. But such thoughts 
as these must not make us forget our Viburnum, which re- 
minds us that another species, the Cranberry Bush, Viburnum 
Opulus, is very beautitul in midsummer, too. Late in the 
autumn the fruit of this plant, which it produces in abundance, 
is scarlet, remaining bright and comparatively fresh on the 
branches until early spring. Now it is a deep orange color, 
with one red cheek, and beautiful against the rich green foli- 
age. Something of this plant was said in the first number of 
these notes, but its. claims cannot, perhaps, be set forth too 
often, and it is well to call attention to its midsummer aspect. 
It is a great plant, but how rarely one sees it in gardens, and 
yet how few shrubs there are which can boast of beautiful 
flowers, fruit which is handsome during nine months of every 
year, vigor and good habit, and a constitution upon which 
cold, at least the cold of inhabitable regions, makes no im- 
pression. : 

Very handsome just now with its fruit-laden branches is a 
shrub of which we know very little in this country. This is 
the Cotoneaster vulgaris of Europe, a member of a large genus 
which has no representative in the flora of this country. It is 
an irregular-growing, rather sprawling, plant with rigid 
branches covered with dark reddish bark, small ovate leaves, 
rarely more than an inch long, coated on the under side, as 
are the young shoots, with dense white cottony down. The 
flowers are small, greenish white, and have no ornamental 
value or significance whatever. But they are followed by 
bright red apple-like fruit, which, individually, is not large, 
rarely more than a quarter of an inch across, but which is clus- 
tered along the whole length of the branches, which it covers 
from end to end, almost hiding the leaves, and making a great 
show. C. vulgaris is avery hardy and easily grown plant, but 
for some.reason or other it appears to have escaped attention 
in this country ; in its native land, which is all the colder parts 
of eastern, central and southern Europe, and central and Rus- 
sian Asia, it usually, but not always, selects limestone soils; 
and it is so hardy and vigorous that it grows to the borders of 
the Arctic Circle and on mountain-sides to the very edge- of 
glaciers. 

’ The Cherry Plum, or Myrobalan, is a handsome object now. 
This is a small Plum-tree much cultivated in some European 
countries, with erect rigid branches, and conspicuous in 
spring from the fact that the flowers do not open until the 
leaves are about half-grown, an unusual thing among Plum- 
trees, and one which greatly increases the beauty of the Myro- 
balan at that season of the year. Indeed, it is one of the most 
charming of all fruit-trees in the spring, and it is the hand- 
somest, too, of the Plum-trees in fruit, which ripens here ear- 
lier than that of the other species. The fruit is globular, or 
nearly so, and hangs on long slender stems; it is orange on 
some trees, bright yellow, with a red cheek on others, and as 
the branches grow upright it hangs down in such a manner 
that it is not hidden under the leaves, and so makes a con- 
spicuous show in contrast with the foliage, which is dark and 
rich in color. The well-known purple-leaved Plum (Prunus 
Pissardt) is a variety of this tree, and is beautiful, too, at the 
flowering time from the contrast of the pure white flowers with 
the bright red color of the unfolding leaves. The fruit, how- 
ever, although individually very handsome, is identical in 
color with the leaves, and therefore is not distinguished ex- 
cept on close examination. The curculio does not appear to 
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attack the fruit of the Myrobalan here, and the trees are very 
productive. In Europe the fruit is much esteemed, especially 
in cooking and for compéts and preserves. 

There are other plants in the collection which are hand- 
some this week from their showy fruit, and some which are 
interesting trom their flowers, but the columns of GARDEN 
AND FOREST are not elastic, as the editor feels obliged to re- 
mind me once a week, and the time to bring these notes to a 


close has already elapsed. x 
Arnold Arboretum. JS 


High Culture and Tenderness. 


x WRITER in the Weekly Tribune says: ‘Mr. H. M. Gree- 
ley remarked of Osage-orange, ‘Hardy under neglect; 
tender under high culture. This is true alike of all the fruit- 
trees and vines we cultivate.’” He then quotes the veteran 
pomologist, J. J. Thomas, as advising only a moderate growth— 
say, for an Apple, Pear or Cherry, not less than eight to twelve 
inches of new terminal growth, and not much more. Excess 
either way is a sign of impending decay. 

All my early instructions in fruit-growing, received in Maine 
and Massachusetts, agreed with this formula; and when later, 
in Kentucky, I undertook to surround my garden-farm with an 
Osage-orange hedge I received the same caution. Later still, 
in northern Vermont, trying to establish an orchard where all 
the old settlers insisted that no tree-fruits other than the Sibe- 
rian Crabs and the native red Plums would survive the hard 
winters, I tried, but in vain, by following this tradition, to suc- 
ceed with the hardiest known varieties. 

But when, after much discouraging failure, I got hold of the 
Russian Apples, behold a joyful change! Vermont’s winters 
(with forty degrees below zero no unfrequent experience on 
Lake Memphremagog) had no power to harm them. In the 
beginning my land was not very rich; but as I kept on im- 
proving it our young orchards of Russian varieties persisted 
in far outgrowing these standard rules, and I feared the con- 
sequences threatened under them. Fora while I cut back, 
though with a new growth yearly of three or four feet I hardly 
had the courage to retrench it to the extent of the rule. I tried 
summer pinching; but this resulted in a brushy growth of 
small branches, which would not do at all. 

Seeing no evil resulting where the luxuriant new wood was 

suffered to remain, I abandoned the practice of cutting back, 
and limited my pruning to the removal of ill-placed shoots. I 
have continued this practice now for twenty years; and as I 
received from year to year various new Russian varieties 
I have followed it without variation, not only with Apples, but 
with the Plums, Cherries and Pears of the Budd-Gibb importa- 
tions, and in every case where the variety has proved a true 
iron-clad, with unvarying success, 
_ Frequently of late I have been honored by visits from emi- 
nent fruit-growers from different sections of the continent ; 
but I need here perhaps only refer to the remarks upon the 
thrift of my orchards appearing in the notes of Mr. Van Deman 
in the last report of the Secretary of Agriculture. Some of 
these visitors have shaken their heads warningly at the free 
growth allowed, especially with the Russian Pears, one variety 
of which, Bessemianka, has never made less than three feet 
growth of its leading shoots, yet not one has suffered the loss 
ofa bud trom successive winters exceeding in severity any 
previous ones in my experience here. 

Some of my expert visitors have assured me that I would 
never get any fruit on these Pear-trees unless I root-pruned 
them, or otherwise arrested their strong growth. ButI had not 
found such a resort to be necessary with the Russian Apples, 
nearly all of which, nevertheless, proved early bearers. After 
six years of such vigorous existence, with a present height of 
twenty feet, several of my Bessemianka-trees (after blooming 
fruitlessly the two preceding years) are now carrying quite a 
respectable crop ; and though the curculios, in this plumless 
year, have defaced the young fruit, 1 am in good hope that I 
Shall eat my first Russian pear before winter. 

Now, what is the lesson to be learned? [ think it is that the 
dictum of moderate growth holds good mainly where the trees 
in question are not quite hardy. Where the growth of the 
shoots, however tree, becomes early determinate by the ma- 
turity of all their buds, their luxuriance does not indicate a 
likelihood of “impending decay” in the orchard or in the 
forest. Take the Osage-orange, which in Texas is a large 
tree, as an illustration. In the Ohio Valley it is far from “iron- 
clad” —being often badly killed back in winter where its 
growth is vigorous. About Louisville I have never seen it 
become a tree of much size, even when grown singly. It is 
there much the same as with the slightly tender fruit-trees in 
our northern orchards. In the light of my experience I would 
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never cut back, or restrain by economy of manure, the growth 
of any fruit or forest-tree that, so treated, survives the hardest 
winters entirely uninjured. And Iam inclined to add, that I 
would never, or hardly ever, plant any other sorts—certainly 
not in the “cold north.” : 

I. H. Hoskins. 


Newport, Vt. 
Crowded Shrubberies. 


CRON Ee plantations and shrubberies are far too common, 

where private grounds are laid out and planted, either by 
landscape-gardeners or by nurserymen, or by both. What they 
have to study is, how best to create an immédiate effect, at 
the same time arranging the trees and shrubs, deciduous and 
evergreen, so that the best of everything should ultimately be 
left in sole possession. The latter being distributed with due 
regard to their habit of growth, all intervening spaces are filled 
in with what may be termed supernumeraries as distinguished 
from those permanently planted. In many cases, or where 
carte blanche is given to the planters, comparatively thick 
planting is practiced, the shrubberies having a well-filled ap- 
pearance at the outset, and the ground being trenched and 
otherwise well prepared, the growth of the majority of trees 
and shrubs is rapid. Before, however, the commoner and 
more vigorous occupants of these newly formed shrubberies 
Overrun, impoverish, and literally spoil the choicer and more 
delicate subjects, the thinning out ought to commence, leav- 
ing only those originally intended to be permanent. In how 
many instances is this judicious thinning carried out? Chaos 
is the word that really describes the state of these neglected 
plantations. The more robust subjects do certainly manage 
to hold their own, but even these would have been far more 
handsome and valuable had they not been obliged to struggle 
for the supreniacy. 

There are two ways of getting over this difficulty of thinning 
out plantations and shrubberies: one, wholesale transplanta- 
tion, entailing a considerable amount of labor, and often 
shirked accordingly ; and the other the destruction of, in the 
shape of cutting down or rooting out, much that might well 
have been saved. If the thinning out was taken in hand be- 
fore the trees and shrubs had overrun each other, those not 
required for their present position could be safely transplanted 
elsewhere, much other effective planting up being done largely 
with the aid of these thinnings. Forest-trees should be con- 
fined to the park or anywhere else well away from shrubbery, 
flower-garden and kitchen-garden. 

Nor would I tolerate the presence of the heavy Scotch Firs 
and several others of the more dense Pines anywhere near 
dwelling-houses and shrubberies, where they soon overshadow 
everything else. Either isolate them or else cut them out. 
This rule may not beso strictly enforced in the case of various 
other conifers, but the majority of these even are out of place 
in mixed shrubberies, being far more effective well clear of 
everything else in a pinetum or on the turf. Whether only 
common Firs or choicer species of conifer are used, and 
whether planted in groups or in long belts, at the outskirts of 
parks, the same rule holds good as to the necessity for timely 
thinning out, all the trees being kept well clear of each other, 
and thus allowed to develop in a natural manner. 

Forest-trees and conifers are not the.only subjects re- 
quiring thinning out. Other strong-growing deciduous trees 
and shrubs should be restrained, for if allowed to extend as 
much as they will, the coarse, hungry-rooted kinds completely 
overrun the borders and monopolize more than their share of 
head-room. Many of them ought either to be transplanted 
elsewhere or rooted out, and the least that can be done is to 
cut them well back, so as to give more valuable shrubs all 
the room and daylight they require. 

If fewer shrubs were planted in the first instance, far more 
pleasure would, in many instances, be derived from the 
shrubberies. In this case it would be possible and commend- 
able to intersperse Hollyhocks, Foxgloves, Delphiniums, Sun- 
flowers, masses of Sweet Peas, Lilies, perennial Asters, 
and many other flowering bulbous-rooted plants, perennials 
and annuals, among the shrubs, and there would then be 
something in the flowering line to admire, and, it may be, to 
cut from, all the year round.—7he Fie/d (London), 


Raspberries in r8o1. 


pies first red Raspberry to ripen is Thompson’s Early. It is 

a fairly good berry, but I get nothing of marked value 
from it. In size it about equals good wild berries or Marlboro 
when not grown in hills. Close after comes one of my own 
seedlings, a cross of Philadelphia and Cuthbert, a large dark 
red berry, growing like Philadelphia but much larger. It not 
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only bears early, but holds on late. The berry carries well, 
and promises to be valuable. Then comes Marlboro, a good 
berry if grown in hills or very thin rows and cultivated, but it 
easily runs wild. With Marlboro comes a second seedling, with 
stout canes, growing late ; it has a large, round, bright scarlet 
berry. Like the first, this is from a batch of seedlings of Phila- 
delphia andCuthbert parentage. This berry carries finely, and 
is handsome. Turner and Philadelphia 
come quickly after these, and Turner is 
grand if grown very thin and highly culti- 
vated. The chief trouble is it runs thick 
and wild and fruitless if it has a chance. 

Hansell and Crimson Cluster are worth- as 
less with me. They bear a little in the tae 
fall, but it is not a crop to desire. They ee 
are practically weeds. Lost Rubies lin- fe 
gers about my vineyard, but is not a berry iG 
of value. its real name is in doubt. 

Franconia, among yellows, ripens with 
Turner, but is very soft, and decays 
quickly. Golden Queen is a fine berry, 
ripening immediately after Marlboro and 
before Cuthbert—that is, Golden Queen 
averages a few days ahead of its brother 
or its parent. I do not believe it is a 
sport of Cuthbert, but a seedling of it, 
such a chance as appears in our fields 
occasionally. It is a grand berry when 
there is a market for yellow sorts. 
But this must be borne in mind, that 
it neither carries as well as Cuthbert 
nor is it as good a keeper. I always pick 
mine at night for next morning’s delivery, 
or, if possible, on the morning of delivery. 
Cuthbert is the standard for general 
market purposes, and a really ideal fruit. 
It will do well on the same ground for ten 
years or more. It is important that the 
old canes should be cut close when cut 
out in October; but it does not injure the 
Cuthbert to stand close in rows. Mine 
have for eight years grown in rows only 
four feet apart. 

I prefer taller plants than those usually 
grown—that is, six feet in preference to 
four. To be sure, the main crop is high, 
but the advantages are that the ground is 
shaded, and in dry weather is kept moist. 
There is also much advantage to pickers, 
aS a grown person can stand erect most 
of the time, and be fairly well shaded at 
that. Ihaveexperimented with still higher 
clipping, but have decided that six teet is 
about right. The canes are all tied toa 
wire running from post to post about 
four feet from the ground. The posts 
need not be closer than twenty-five feet. 
Tie four or five canes together below or 
above the wire—not to or around the 
wire. I cut out old canes, and tie new 
ones in October. The old canes may lie 
for mulch through winter. In the spring 
they are raked up and burned, and the 
rows are Cultivated and hoed twice. After 
which plants are left until the crop is 
gathered. 

Schaffer’s Colossal is a marvelous fruit, 
with only one fault, that of color. If scar- 
let it would hardly be open to any crit- 
icism, but it isa purple. The canes always 
die back somewhat in winter, but the 
crop comes on most abundant and with- 
out fail. This variety yields five baskets 
to three of Cuthbert and two of Philadel- 
phia. The Rochelle is also purple, and a 
fine cropper, but not large, and has 
rusted with me. This year it is excellent. 

Of black Raspberries I place Palmer 
and Souhegan ahead on the hardy list, but Gregg would stand 
foremost if hardy. I have at least a dozen seedlings that are 
equals to the choice sorts, and I am in hopes to secure from 
them a hardy Gregg. Wherever a black Raspberry comes up it 
is allowed to grow untilit shows its quality. Birds sow them very 
freely. Black Caps cannotbe grown for profit unless in connec- 
tion with an apparatus for drying. 

Clinton, N. Y. 


E.. P. Powell. 
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The Water Garden. 


SAGITTARIA MONTEVIDENSIS.—The flowers of this variety 
are usually described as having a red blotch at the base of the 
petals, and probably this is the habitual coloring. Itseems, how- 
ever, that the flowers are variable, one of my seedlings pro- 
ducing flowers with no trace of red, but with a lemon-yellow 


Fig. 63.—Abies lasiocarpa and Tsuga Pattoniana on Mount Ranier, Washington.—See page 382. 


shading at the base of the petals. This Arrowhead is the tall- 
est member of the family, and is very useful where a tropical 
effect is desired in the water garden. The leaves are scarcely 
larger than those of a well-grown specimen of our native va- 
riety, but they are borne on tapering stalks some four or five 
feet high and some three inches in diameter at the base. The 
flowering scapes are also massive, and even longer than the 
leaf-staiks. The flowers, which are freely produced, are two 
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inches in diameter, pure white, blotched at the base, and quite 
fugacious. The female flowers are borne on the lower 
part of the scape and are larger than the male ones, which oc- 
cupy the upper portion. .S. Monfevidensis was the first of the 
family to flower, possibly, however, because, being a tender 
species, it had been kept in warmth and had some start of the 
other varieties, whose tubers, though probably hardy, were 
wintered in a cool cellar. Plants of this variety are readily 
grown from seed, and they will flower the first season if sown 
early. It is necessary for their germination that the seed-pans 
be kept in strong heat, and soil slightly covered with water. 
Arrowheads usually make numerous tubers and increase 
rapidly. 

MYRIOPHYLLUM HETEROPHYLLUM (Water Milfoil) is a plant 
usually grownin aquariums, but it proves very satisfactory and 
free-growing in the water garden. The leaves are very small, 
finely cut, and arranged in whorls on long creeping stalks. A 
mass of this plant is very attractive and distinct. it proves 
hardy in this locality. 

APONOGETON DISTACHYON.—The fragrant peculiar bracts of 
this planthaveacertainattraction, and the plantisa good grower, 
but the brown tips of the anthers are unpleasantly suggestive 
of aphides, and aphides are one of the minor afflictions ot 
water plants. Amateurs are not inclined to dwell much on 
the subject of drawbacks to the culture of favorite plants, but 
a full discussion of all such points is sometimes of more im- 
portance to a beginner than glowing accounts of perfect cul- 
ture with drawbacks unnoticed. The aphides which affect 
aquatic plants are as black as the flies so well known to the 
Chrysanthemum grower. During the present abnormally dry 
season they have been unusually abundant. Fortunately, it 
looked to in time, they do very little injury. Various concoc- 
tions are recommended for their suppression, but the most 
simple and usually effective plan to get rid of them is to 
wash them into the water by spray froma hose or syringe, 
when the fish and frogs soon dispose of them. Fish and 
frogs are, of course, a necessity to the garden. Gold-fish 
may be classed among “reliably hardy ”’ subjects ; ‘my stock 
was frozen solidly in the ice last winter and thawed out 
as lively as ever. Even in my small tank these fish multiply, 
and the small fry just now are very numerous. 

Elizabeth, N. J. F. IN. Gerard. 


Orchid Notes. 


ANGULOA RUCKERI.—This South American species was 
introduced about 1845, and it is one of the best in the genus. 
The smooth, dark green pseudo-bulbs are oblong-ovate, from 
four to six inches high, bearing at the apex three or four 
plaited, pale green leaves of light texture, eighteen to twenty- 
four inches long by five or six inches broad at their widest 
part. The stout scapes, more than half the length of the 
leaves, proceed from the base of the previous year’s pseudo- 
bulbs, and are well furnished with conspicuous green sheaths. 
Each scape carries a single flower, which bears some resem- 
blance to a slightly compressed tulip, the longest diameter 
measuring two inches, the shortest half an inch léss. The 
parts are all of thick, fleshy substance; sepals and petals oval, 
dull orange-yellow, with a profusion of crimson spots on the 
inner surface; lip trilobed, deep-crimson; column white, 
with occasional streaks of yellow and numerous rose-colored 
spots. The plant has a bold, striking aspect, and blooms regu- 
larly and freely in June and July, the flowers lasting several 
weeks. It thrives bestat the cool end of an intermediate house, 
in a well-drained pot containing coarse peat-fibre which is cov- 
ered with sphagnum. Repot early in spring, keeping the 
pseudo-bulbs an inch or two above the rim of the pot. This 
plant should never be allowed to become quite dry at the 
roots, and it requires a free supply of water during the season 
of growth. 

BRASSIA VERRUCOSA.—It has been said that the Brassias are 
not worth growing. This may be true of some of the species, 
but it is certainly too sweeping with 2. verrucosa and its fine 
variety, Bb. verrucosa grandifiora, in view. The species is an 
elegant plant, introduced from Mexico in 1838. The com- 
pressed, ovate, channeled pseudo-bulbs are from two to three 
inches high, bearing two dark green, strap-shaped leaves, 
from nine to eighteen inches long, at the top, and two shorter 
ones at the base. The raceme, springing from the base, at- 
tains a length of two feet, and bears ten to twenty flowers, 
distichously arranged on the upper two-thirds of its length. 
Sepals about three inches long, tapering to a point, greenish 
white, with purplish spots; petals half the length of sepals, 
and of similar form and color; lip shorter than petals, spread- 
ing into a cordate tip, white, with numerous warty excres- 
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cences of greenish color. The plant is of free growth, flowering 
profusely in June and July. It should be grown in pots or 
pans in an intermediate temperature, using ample drainage 
with fibrous peat and sphagnum. It should be potted imme- 
diately after the flowering season, and watered copiously 
during growth, with a slightly restricted supply afterward. 
The variety resembles the species, but, as its name implies, 
has larger flowers, and is of a more vigorous character gen- 
erally. Both plants will be found useful where it is difficult to 
command a high range of temperature, and, for Orchids, they 
require but a smallamount of attention when once established. 

SACCOLABIUM CURVIFOLIUM.—This is a charming little Kast 
Indian species, seldom exceeding nine inches in height. The 
pale green, two-ranked, linear leaves are about six inches lone 
and beautifully arched. The flowers are borne in neatly 
arranged erect racemes, which equal the leaves in length ; 
they are of a showy reddish color, with reddish purple column 
and short yellow spur. It usually blooms early in June, and 
the flowers are freely produced and retain their vivid hue for 
quite along time. Altogether it is a fascinating little plant, 
and one which well deserves a place in every garden. It re- 
quires a high stove temperature and abundant moisture when 
in active growth, but a lower degree of heat and less water 
when at rest. A well-drained basket and a little peat, the 
whole covered with clean sphagnum, are the best materials 
for the roots. There is a variety of this plant, S. curvifolinin 
luteum, which occasionally finds its way to those gardens in 
which Orchids are the most conspicuous feature. It is rarely 
offered for sale, however, and differs from the species in the 


attractive yellow color of the flowers. 
Botanical Gardens, Cambridge, Mass. M. Barker. 


_ Lindera sericea.—Many plants of the Laurel family are known 
for the strong odors which are intensified in their essential 
oils, and Lindera sericea, which is a member of this family, 
has this characteristic. The plant has long been known to the 
Japanese for its aromatic properties. The wood has been 
largely used for tooth-picks, which are known to preserve 
their odor for a long time. The plant is a deciduous shrub, 
chiefly found among the mountains south-east of Tokio, in 
the provinces of Idzu and Sagami. The bark, which is 
brownish black when old, is the most odorous part of the 
wood. The cheerful tender green of its leaves makes it worthy 
of cultivation in any garden, although the panicle of flowers, 
which is produced in early summer, is quite insignificant, 
When the plant is pruned the fragrance emitted can be ob- 
served at a considerable distance. Three kinds of essence 
have been prepared from this plant by a friend of mine, Mr. 
Takatori ; they range in color from light orange to pale green, 
a diversity due to the varying purity of the oil. It has a spicy 
and burning taste, and an aromatic odor which, to me, re- 
sembles the oil of turpentine and cinnamon. No doubt, this 
oil would have a high commercial value for use in perfumery 
and in soap. It is already so used to some extent in Japan. 

College of Agriculture, Komaba, FHT, Voshida. 

Tokio, Japan. 

[The letter from Professor Yoshida contained some 
leaves of the Lindera and a small fragment of Japanese 
paper which had been moistened with the oil. Notwith- 
standing its long journey, the odor from the paper was 
still pungent, and suggested the peculiar fragrance of our 
native Spice-bush, Lindera Benzoin.—Ep. | 


The  Benest: 
Some Points in Practical Forestry. 


N an interesting review, by Dr. Brandis, of Dr. Schlich’s 
“‘Manual of Forestry,” published in a recent number 

of Nature, attention is called to the fact that this book was 
prepared by the author primarily for the use of the students 
at the Cooper’s Hill Forest School in England. That school 
was established seven years ago, in connection with the 
Royal Indian Engineering College, in order to give the 
needed professional training to young Englishmen who 
desired to enter the Indian Forest Department. When the 
first volume of this handbook appeared some persons, who 
took a deep interest in the progress of forestry in the British 
Indian Empire, were surprised that it did not deal with 
Indian trees, but that its teachings were illustrated by the 
Oak, the Beech, the Scotch Pine and other trees of Europe, 
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and the hook was, therefore, pronounced by them a failure. 
But the principles of silviculture are the same everywhere, 
and the application of these principles to the treatment of 
different woods in different parts of the globe will lead to 
the adoption of similar methods; and, therefore, accord- 
ing to Dr. Brandis, the author of the manual was right in 
selecting the timber trees of Europe to illustrate these 
principles and the practice based upon them, because these 
trees are at hand for example, and because the systematic 
treatment of European forests is of long standing, and has 
endured the test of experience, while the methodical care 
of Indian forests is not more than thirty-five years old. 
As an interesting example of the way in which similar 
practices have developed in the rearing and tending of 
woods in Europe and in India we quote the following 
parallel from Dr. Brandis’ review : 


In a loop of the Main River, in Lower Franconia, east of 
Aschaffenburg, rises an extensive mountainous country, 
clothed with almost unbroken forest of singular beauty and 
of enormous value. It is the Spessart, in old times known as 
the home and haunt of great highway robbers, but also known 
from time immemorial as the home of the best Oak timber in 
Germany. The red sandstone of the Trias, which everywhere 
is the underlying rock in this extensive forest-country, makes 
a light sandy loam, which, where deep, is capable of produc- 
ing tall, cylindrical, well-shaped stems. Having grown up, 
while young, in a densely crowded wood, the Oak here has 
cleared itself of side branches at an early age. Hence these 
clean straight stems which, in the case of Spruce, Silver Fir 
and other forest-trees, may justly be said to be the rule, but 
which the Oak does not produce, save under these and simi- 
larly favorable circumstances. The species here is Quercus 
sessiliflora; this species does not form pure forests, but is 
always found mixed with other trees, the Hornbeam, the 
Beech, and on the lower slopes of the western Schwarzwald, 
the Silver Fir. In the Spessart, the Beech is associated with 
the Oak in the same manner as the Bamboo is the chief asso- 
ciate of the Teak-tree in Burma. 

The principles which guide the forester in the proper treat- 
ment of his woods are the same in India as in Europe. In the 
Teak-forests of Burma the Bamboo has a position similar to 
that of the Beech in the Oak-forests of the Spessart. Oak and 
Teak are both trees with comparatively light foliage. Pure 
woods of these species, while young, are sufficiently dense to 
shade the ground, whereas at an advanced age the wood gets 
thin, the canopy light, and the result is that grass and weeds 
appear, and that by the action of sun and wind the soil hardens 
and is less fertile than the loose porous soil, which is shaded 
by dense masses of foliage. Hence the advantage of asso- 
ciates, which, like the Beech in Europe and the Bamboo in 
Burma, shade the ground with their dense foliage, and enrich 
it by the abundant fall of their leaves. But it is not only the 
condition of the ground which is improved by these useful 
associates. Teak and Oak have this specialty also in common, 
that, when growing up alone, their stems, instead of running 
up into clean cylindrical boles, are apt to throw out side 
branches, which greatly impair the market value of the log. 
But when growing up in dense masses with their natural asso- 
ciates, these latter, crowding in as they do on all sides around 
the Oak in the Spessart and the Teak in Burma, prevent the 
development of side branches, and thus produce clean and 
regularly shaped stems. 


In these and many other ways are the associates of the Teak 
and of the Oak useful friends, so to speak. Under certain 
circumstances, however, and at certain periods of their life, 
they are dangerous enemies to their more valuable compan- 
ions. On the sandstone of the Spessart, and elsewhere, the 
Beech, as a rule, has a more vigorous growth than the Oak ; 
it gets the upper hand, and, unless it is cut back or thinned 
out in time, the Oak, if both are growing up in an even mix- 
ture, has no chance. The Bamboo is even more formidable 
as an enemy of the young Teak-tree. Though the Teak may 
have had a long start, if a crop of Bamiboos—either the shoots 
of old rhizomes, or, perhaps, the result of general seeding of 
the old Bamboo-forest, cleared away to make room for the 
Teak—springs up among it, the Teak is doomed. As soon 
as the rhizomes of the Bamboo have acquired sufficient 
strength they produce, within a few weeks, during the rains, 
such a profusion of full-sized shoots, say twenty to thirty feet 
high, that the young Teak-trees among them are throttled and 
extinguished. : 

The similarity in the relations of Teak and Bamboo in 
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Burma, and of Oak and Beech in the Spessart, has led 
foresters in both countries to devise similar arrangements 
for the regeneration of these forests. In the Spessart, when 
the old timber in a compartment of the forest is cut, the best 
places for the growth of the Oak are selected, and the Oak, 
which here sells at the rate of from two shillings to three 
shillings a cubic foot for sound and well-shaped pieces, is 
sown on soil most suitable for its development; while the 
Beech, the timber of which only fetches about one-fifth of 
that amount, is allowed to reproduce naturally from self-sown 
seedlings over the rest of the area. Among the Oak alsoa 
certain but small proportion of Beech springs up, and even 
where pure Oak woods may be the result of these proceed- 
ings, it will not be difficult, when they are sufficiently advanced, 
to introduce such a proportion of Beech as will secure their 
satisfactory development. In the same way in Burma, selected 
areas are cleared for the growth of Teak in the original forest, 
the clearance being effected, and the Teak planted, with the 
aid of that rude mode of shifting cultivation, known as the 
Toungya system. 


Correspondence. 


Conifers on Mount Ranier. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I send you a view of a group of trees on the south side 
of Mount Ranier (see page 380). The tallest is a fine specimen 
of the Mountain Hemlock, 7suga Patfontana, and the trees 
which surround it are Adzes lasiocarpfa (subalpina). A few 
notes on this last, as it appears on Mount Ranier, may be 
interesting. 

Abies lastocarpa occurs on Mount Ranier at altitudes vary- 
ing from 5,000 up to nearly 8,000 feet. At 5,000 feet it parts 
company with its two near relatives, Adzes nobilis and Abzes 
amabilis; and from this elevation up it is invariably accom- 
panied by the Mountain Hemlock, and less frequently by the 
Nootka Cypress, Chamecyparis Nutkaensis. At 6,000 feet 
Abies lastocarpa is in all its glory; at 7,000 feet and over it 
spreads on the ground in great mats still accompanied by 
Tsuga Pattoniana, and occasionally by Pinus albicaulis. Only 
one conifer, the little alpine Juniper, grows at higher eleva- 
tions than A. /astocarpa on Mount Ranier. 

The illustration represents a small grove at 6,000 feet alti- 
tude. These groves occupy only the drier ridges, and fre- 
quently are very symmetrical in outline. Nothing in the for- 
ests of Washington can equal them in beauty, and one never 
tires of admiring the vivid light green color of Adzes lasio- 
carpa, which is made still more beautiful by contrast with the 
sombre hues of the Mountain Hemlock. Theinterior branches 
of these groves are literally festooned with lichens, and this, 
together with their pitchiness, renders these trees exceedingly 
inflammable. 

Several Pine-groves on Mount Ranier have been destroyed 
by fire, and, to any lover of trees, their tall dead trunks make 
a mute, although forcible, appeal for greater care. 

Charles V. Piper. 


[Our correspondent’s discovery of Abzes nobilis on Mount 
Ranier extends the northern range of this species, not 
known before north of the Columbia River, very consider- 
ably ; and his observations show that on this mountain as 
large a number of coniferous trees of the north-west are 
aggregated as in any other one locality. Very possibly 
there is no other mountain on which the four north-west- 
ern Firs—A. amabilis, A. nobilis, A. lasiocarpa and A. grandis 
—are growing.—Ep. | 


Seattle, Washington. 


The Destruction of California Wild Flowers. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The extensive floral decorations which area general fea- 
ture of private and public entertainments in San Francisco were 
formerly committed to florists. More recently professional 
decorators are employed, who draw as much as possible on the 
wild plants of the California forests and cafions, instead of 
buying garden-grown blossoms. Many of the great cafions 
and mountain-slopes, wooded with Oaks, Madrones, Pines and 
a great variety of smaller growth, are within a few hours’ jour- 
ney from San Francisco, The professional decorator can 
easily hire men for two dollars a day and car fare, who will 
bring back immense loads ot Ferns, wild Violets, Rhododen- 


' dron-branches, and whatever has happened to strike the faney 


of the hour. Properly worked up, with perhaps a small ex- 
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penditure for cultivated flowers, this wealth of greenery and 
woodland bloom in the the hands of skillful decorators is very 
charming. 

On the Oakland ferry-boat, a few days ago, I first noticed 
one of the sad results of the fashion for decorating with wild 
flowers. There were large baskets full of False Solomon’s 
Seal (Smilacina amplexicaulis) that gives so much beauty to 
many a ravine of the Coast range. The plants had been up- 
rooted in every instance. I began to investigate, and soon 
discovered that few, except coarse and common plants, are 
left in the cafions near the bay, and the Ferns have disap- 
peared from places within three or four hours’ travel. In 
many counties public sentiment is becoming ready for a law 
that shall adequately protect certain wild plants of California. 

In the case of Switlacina amplexicaulis all that is needed to 
preserve it is reasonable care in cutling, Like the allied spe- 
cies, S. sessifolia, it grows from a hardy and stout root-stock. 
If this is undisturbed and a few leaves left, the plant will thrive 
for years and furnish large quantities of its graceful foliage. 
Among the Ferns that are disappearing from our canons are 
Adiantum emarginatum and A. pedatum, Pellea andromede- 
folia and P. Ornithopus, and Gymnogramme triangularis. 
Even the Woodwardia (W. radicans), which was once so abun- 
dant, is in danger of extinction in many districts of the state. 
The coarse bracken Fern, Pteris aguilina, forms dense thickets 
acres in extent in the northern counties of Humboldt, Klamath 
and Siskiyou, and is a troublesome weed in garden and field. 
But no other Fern appears safe, and such delicate species as 
Cheilanthes Californica, the Aspleniums, and others that have 
always been rare, are threatened with extermination. 

The careless ravages of picnic parties and tourists have dis- 
turbed thoughtful people, but it is only the showy annuals and 
such things as readily recover which are gathered by this class. 
Eschscholtzias and Larkspurs are nearly as numerous in the 
Marin County pastures this summer as they were twenty years 
ago. Berkeley cafions are still brilliant with flowers, and there 
are miles of rose-hued wild Currants along Strawberry Creek. 
But the Trilliums, that used to grow by thousands in shady 
places under the Oaks, are becoming scarce. All the finer 
bulbous-rooted plants are fast disappearing, not so much 
because a few careless young people wander into the woods, 
but because of the ravages of the hired men of the professional 
decorator. 

Private ownership of land has not prevented the gathering 
of wild plants, because California is full of large ranches, and 
many of its wilder cafons—the sheltered haunts that the shy 
wild plants love best—are so unfit for cultivation that they 
remain unfenced and unprotected. Thousands of pounds of 
« sreen stuff,” as the vandals call their spoils, may be gathered 
and carried off without hindrance. I know of perhaps half a 
dozen small cafions that are fenced and well guarded during 
the season, and in one or two cases there is even some re- 
planting and wild-gardening done. For the most part the 
land-owners have not awakened to the situation. When they 
do, the native plants will receive, at least, as much care and 
protection as do the quail and other game. Signs like these 
will then perhaps be seen scattered along our ravines: ‘ Use 
scissors on Ferns and other small plants”; ‘‘Do not break or 
trample”; ‘‘ Leave some flowers of annuals tor seed.” 

A story was recently told to me by a lady who had just re- 
turned from camping in the Yosemite Valley. A friendly 
guide, when asked about the Ferns of the region, answered 
that he would have to know her a long time before he would 
be willing to tell her about the kinds in the valley, and con- 
tinued: ‘I know you don’t mean any harm, but there was a 
young woman here from the Bay—a great botanist—and I told 
her of a Fern that only grew in two places, so far as I knew, in 
the whole region. Then she was wild to see it. I told her 
she might have some leaves to press in her brown-paper books, 
but warned her not to pull up any. ‘Don’t you s’pose I know 
better than to spoil your Fern-garden?’ replied the college 
girl. So I showed her where the stuff grew—one place, where 
the most of it was, under some dry brushI had put there—and 
I made her promise again not to tell any one, and not to pull 
itup. I said to her, ‘I guess there ain’t but two clumps of it 
in the Yosemite, and my idea is it ought to stay here. It would 
be a kind of murder to drive it out... Then she looked real 
pretty, and said she entirely agreed with me. It might be a 
new species, she remarked, and it might be named after me 
if I would let it be taken away, but then I was exactly right, 
and it belonged right here. 

«Two or three weeks after that her camp broke up, and she 
went up the valley and dug up every root of the Fern that she 
could find. Fact. I saw her doing it: When I went down to 
camp to tell them good-by, that cussed little hypocrite sidled 
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up and begged me to take good care of the Ferns—specially 
of that new kind! No, mum, I'll show you everything in the 
line of plants, from the Merced River to the top of El Capitan, 
except one little bunch of Fern—all that was left by that young 


woman from the Bay.” i 
Niles, Cal. Charles Howard Shinn. 


Recent Publications. 


The Cauliflower. By A. A. Crozier. The Register Publish- 
ing Co., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

In most vardens of the United States the Cauliflower is con- 
sidered an uncertain vegetable. This is due to the fact that 
American gardeners are not well acquainted with the methods 
of cultivation suited to our climate and with the best modern 
varieties of the plant; and yet such varieties can, as a rule, be 
grown with success wherever the soil and climate is particu- 
larly suited to the Cabbage. The fall crop is to be relied upon 
mainly here, for it will be waste of effort to grow Cauliflowers 
when they head in the heat of our summers, and, although 
the time may come when we can have Cauliflower and Broc- 
coli here as they do in England the year round, as yet it is 
only under the most favorable circumstances that it pays to do 
much even with a spring crop of these plants. 

Mr. Crozier has prepared a manual which he has endeay- 
ored to adapt to the different conditions found within the 
limits of the United States. He has laid down rules for culti- 
vation, but he has explained how they must be adjusted to suit 
the different localities. The directions are minute, but, at the 
same time, the grower is cautioned against following them 
implicitly, and he is advised to make personal experiments 
after he has gained some general information, so that he can 
determine for himself the details of the cultural methods re- 
quired by his soil and exposure. The book opens with a brief 
chapter on the Origin and History of the Cauliflower, and this 
is followed by a sketch of the Cauliflower industry both in 
Europe and the United States. Under the head of the ‘“‘ Man- 
agement of the Crop” will be found the most important in- 
formation for cultivators relating to soil, fertilizers, transplant- 
ing, cultivating, harvesting and marketing, and the chapter 
entitled ‘‘Cauliflower Regions” gives the records of experi- 
ence from growers on the upper Atlantic coast, the lake re- 
gion, the prairie region, the south, and on the Pacific coast, 
all of which will be found of special interest for each locality. 
The chapter on Varieties is very complete, and the sections 
devoted to the insect and fungal enemies of the plant con- 
tains the most recent information as to approved methods of 
fighting all these pests. 

Altogether, Mr. Crozier has furnished an excellent handbook 
on the subject, and one which will prove of great help to any 
one who is beginning to cultivate the Cauliflower for market 
purposes, and Professor Goff, of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station, is quoted as saying, ‘‘I incline to think that there is a 
fortune in store for the energetic young man who finds a 
favorable locality for growing this vegetable near any one of 
our large cities, and who will make a specialty of the work.” It 
may be well to add a recapitulation of the points which are 
important in Cauliflower culture, according to Mr. Crozier: 
(1) The best localities for Cauliflower are those where the 
climate is cool and moist, as, for example, near some large 
body of water. (2) The Cauliflower will endure nearly as 
much dry weather as ordinary crops while growing, provided 
it has a cool, moist time in which to head. (3) The best soil 
is a sandy loam, though any cool, moist, fertile soil will answer. 
(4) While a moist soil is desirable, thorough drainage is 
essential. (5) An abundance of manure is necessary, as the 
Cauliflower is a gross feeder. (6) Frequent tillage is needed, 
that there may be no check in the growth of the plants 
until they are ready to head. (7) The leaves should be tied 
over the heads, as soon as they appear, to keep them blanched 
and protected from frost. (8) If any plants have failed to 
head on the approach of winter they should be removed toa 
shed or cellar and they will head there. 


Notes. 


According to the New York Sw, “Sod No. 14, in the 
Central Park grass-garden, has made the best growth of 
any of the sixteen varieties set out last spring. It is a close 
and fine variety of Rhode Island Bent-grass. A bit five inches 
square has developed into something like a square yard of 
thick velvety turf.” 

As is well known, the chief source of the vanilla of com- 
merce is an orchidaceous plant, Vanilla aromatica. Buta 
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substance identical in its qualities has been procured from 
other sources also, as from Beet-sugar, Asparagus, Asafcetida 
and the ashes of Olive-wood; and it is now stated in the 
Illustriyte Gartenzeitung, of Vienna, that the seeds of Rosa 
canina contain it in such large quantities that they will soon 
“ rival the Vanilla-bean in the trade.” 


In the last number of 7he American Florist Mr: Edwin Lons- 
dale comments on the fact that there are so few clear yellow 
flowers among the new sorts of dwarf French Cannas, and so 
many which are spotted and freckled. Mr. Lonsdale truly re- 
marks that the public taste favors self-colors, and he wisely 
counsels the raisers of new Cannas to turn their attention to 
the production of such varieties. 


We have received from the American Economic Association 
Part Three of the sixth volume of their publications. This con- 
tains the papers by Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Mr. Edward A. Bowers, 
and Mr. B. E. Fernow, which were read last winter before the 
American Forestry Association. All three of these essays will 
be found to have great interest and value to every one who is 
giving any thought to the subject of Forestry in America. 


We have observed that the hybrid Clematises are blooming 
with remarkable freedom in many places this year, and a pho- 
tograph of a specimen of Clematis Fackmanni, on the grounds 
of Mr. Charles Mead, of Goshen, New York, has been sent to 
this office, which shows a remarkable plant. It spreads over 
a trellis more than twenty feet high and almost as wide, and 
seems literally covered with large and perfectly formed flow- 
ers. 

To show the abundance of oranges in Paraguay, Mr. Theo- 
dore Childs, writing recently in Harper's Magazine, cites the 
case of a plantation owned by an Englishman where there are 
20,000 Orange-trees, but for want of means of transportation 
the fruit has no market value. ‘ Under the trees the oranges 
lie on the ground a foot deep, and the cattle eat them and fat- 
ten well.” As the people have oranges in this abundance and 
a plenty of mandioca, too, ‘‘ they need not work, and they will 
not work.” 


The published programme of the meeting of the Society of 
American Florists, to be held in Toronto next week, shows 
that the subjects to be discussed are of the highest practical 
interest. The different members of the Committee on Nomen- 
clature, each of whom is giving attention to a particular 
flower, have been actively at work, and there is promise that 
much good will be done in the way of bringing about some- 
thing like uniformity of names in the catalogues of garden- 
plants in commerce. 


In an article on ‘“‘ American Roses,” published in the ///us- 
tyirte Gartenseitung for July, itis stated that “the possibility 
of growing Roses so that cut flowers may be had from them 
at all seasons of the year is the result of American methods of 
culture”; and that ‘thus far the Americans have, in all, pro- 
duced thirty new Roses.’ These are then named and de- 
scribed at considerable length. The article concludes by say- 
ing that ‘‘as Waban is the last in our list of American Roses, 
so it will probably prove, with The Bride, to be the best of 
them all.” 

As to the connection between the density of timber and the 
rapidity of growth, Dr. Schlich, in his manual, states that in 
the case of broad-leaved species, which have the pores in the 
spring-portion of the wood, a large annual growth, indicated 
by wide rings, shows high quality ; and narrow rings show 
low quality. It is probable that the same rule holds good for 
species which have the pores distributed uniformly over the 
ving. In conifers, however, the reverse is the case, broad 
rings representing inferior quality and narrow rings the 
opposite. 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle recently announced that a Rose 
with variegated leaves has been obtained from a branch of 
the Charles Lefebvre Rose, the foliage of which was richly 
marked with golden spots, and, when young, was of bronze 
color with a carmine tinge. In commenting upon this noy- 
elty a German journal says that it will ““meet a deeply felt 
need”; but all true lovers of Roses and all those who have a 
keen sense of what constitutes beauty and harmony in a plant 
will continue, we think, to prefer Rose-trees with old-fashioned 
foliage of simple green. 

A few shrubs which flower abundantly early in the season 
have the merit of producing bloédms occasionally all summer 
long. There is hardly a day from early June until frost comes, 
for example, when a well-grown specimen of Rhodolypus ker- 
rioides will not give a few sprays with a single flower at their 
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extremities. The pure white blossom among the light green 
leaves is very attractive, and a half-dozen of these sprays will 
help to add lightness and grace to a vase of the highly colored 
flowers which usually prevail at this season. It is also a point 
in favor of Rosa rugosa that, even in this hot August weather, 
it is rarely altogether without bloom. 


The twenty-third biennial session of the American Pomo- 
logical Society will begin at the hall of the National Museum, 
in the city of Washington, on the 22d of September, at Io A.M., 
and will continue for three days. The preliminary programme 
shows that more than the usual attention will be given to 
scientific pomology, while the commercial aspects of fruit- 
growing will by no means be neglected. Judging from the 
titles of the essays and the standing of the men who are to 
prepare them, it may be safely predicted that the meeting will 
be one of more than ordinary interest. The society offers no 
premiums, but there will be an exhibition, as usual, and the 
Wilder medals will be awarded to fruits of special merit. 


It has been for many years a current newspaper item that 
one of our well-known weeds, the Mullein, is a common gar- 
den ornament in Europe, where it is called the American Vel- 
vet Plant. The same statement has been recently made in an 
article in one of our leading magazines; but the fact is, that 
our way-side Mullein grows as commonly by European way- 
sides as by our own, and any traveler can see it from the win- 
dows of his railway carriage without searching for it in 
gardens. Further than this, it is not an American plant at all, 
but one of those exotics which followed the white man across 
the sea, and has now become firmly established here. A ref- 
erence to Gray's Manual will show that, although it is now a 
common weed, it is said to be naturalized from Europe. 


An interesting feature of the methods by which Paris is so ~ 
profusely supplied with flowers at all seasons of the year is 
the localization of their culture. Almost all the Azaleas come 
from Versailles; Neuilly is devoted to Lilies-of-the-Valley, 
Fontenay to Roses, and Fontenay-sous-bois to Parma Violets 
(which are also grown at Clamart and Verriéres in large quan- 
tities) and to Cinerarias and Chinese Primroses. From Vitry- 
sur-Seine come chiefly Lilacs, and Roses from Jory, Bourg-la- 
Reine and Brie Comte Robert, while Montreuil, famous for its 
peaches, also produces Camellias, Gardenias, Narcissuses, Hya- 
cinths, Hydrangeas and Cyclamens. Between 400 and 500 
gardeners give themselves up to supplying the Paris trade, 
and at Vitry, in addition to twenty gardeners who cultivate 
Lilacs; there are ten who make a specialty of Orchids, fifteen 
who grow Ferns, and one who grows Orange-flowers only, 


A report on the cultivation of Sisal Hemp in the United 
States, made by Mr. Charles Richard Dodge as special agent, 
has just been published under the authority of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. It has been proved beyond question that the 
Sisal Hemp-plant will grow in this country, for it was intro- 
duced into Florida more than fifty years ago, and it is now 
growing wild in many portions of that state. Much is to be 
learned, however, concerning the growth of the piant and the 
best means of extracting the fibre, and this report, which em- 
bodies a very thorough investigation regarding the industry 
in general, seems to be a timely one. More than 60,000 tons 
of this hemp, amounting in value to some $10,000,000, have 
been imported into this country during the last two years, and 
this does not include the imported articles manufactured from 
the hemp, which are considerable. The hemp is used in 
America largely for the manufacture of rope, binding-twine 
and similar cordage, and is regarded as one of the most valu- 
able of the commercial fibres. 


Mr. J. J. Thomas, in the Country Gentleman, remarks that 
the Baldwin, which once stood far above all other winter ap- 
ples for marketing, has lately failed in western New York. It 
is not improbable that the trees of this variety may again bear 
abundantly, and yet, although successful apple-growers must 
depend in the main on a few varieties, every grower should 
have a knowledge of a more extended list. It is a good plan, 
therefore, to select a dozen or twenty kinds for a trial orchard, 
which ia a few years will give its owner the information he 
wants. Mr. Thomas gives the following list of Apples which 
are easily procured of reliable nurserymen, and with which he 
thinks every one who grows apples should be acquainted : 
Baker, Belmont, Buckingham, Canada Reinette, Chenango 
Strawberry, Cogswell, Cole’s Quince, Danver’s Sweet, Dyer, 
Evening Party, Fanny, Grimes’ Goiden, Lawyer, McIntosh 
Red, Mother, Richard’s Graft, Smokehouse, Shiawasse, Shock- 
ley, Sutton, Wealthy, and such common varieties as Peck’s 
Pleasant, Jonathan, Lowell, Hubbardston and many others. 
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Architectural Fitness. 


MERICANS are gradually learning that fitness, ap- 
propriateness, is the foundation of all artistic 
excellence, and, though the lesson is not yet fully ac- 
quired, we are making visible progress toward the realiza- 
tion of this quality in our various classes of buildings. The 
improvement is perhaps most manifest in our country 
houses, which we design with a more intelligent regard for 
the requirements of site and environment than we did even 
ten years ago, and a truer sense of the fact that in such 
houses simplicity is a cardinal virtue. There has been a 
reaction against conventionality on the one hand, and 
against ostentation on the other, and it has been inspired 
by a new-born feeling for architectural fitness. 

But in a reaction men are almost certain to go too far, 
and so it is not surprising to find that in trying for sim- 
plicity we sometimes fall into rudeness. This shows, of 
course, that we have not fully understood the meaning of 
fitness as an architectural term; we have remembered that 
a structure should harmonize with its surroundings, but 
have forgotten that it should also harmonize with the ideas 
of cultivated men and women who are the heirs of all the 
ages, living in a state of superior enlightenment, and in- 
heriting the practical processes as well as the tastes of 
countless generations of skillful builders. Moreover, in 
thus trying to express part of the significance of the word 
fitness, we may miss true simplicity ; for civilized, intelli- 
gent men can produce rude-looking structures only by an 
effort so deliberate and self-conscious that it lays them 
open to the charge of affectation. 

We cannot object to an Adirondack camp or a fishing- 
lodge or a hill-side studio, be it ever so rough and rude. 
It is designed as a shelter in a semi-Savage sort of exist- 
ence, and may be as appropriate to the temporary needs 
and pursuits of its inhabitants as to the wild scenes 
amid which it stands. 
civilized neighborhoods are built for permanent use in 
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imitation of the materials and methods naturally adopted 
for temporary homes in the wilderness, it may be ques- 
tioned whether the interests of true simplicity, or of true 
appropriateness,- are subserved. 

The tendency to which we have referred finds many 
illustrations in the use of boulders, or roughly cut stones, 
in constructions which should wear a refined and dignified 
aspect, as well as a simple one. Undoubtedly, this prac- 
tice has been largely inspired by the example of Richard- 
son. An architect so original, strong and skillful as he 
could not fail to influence profoundly the general course of 
his art; and, as with every great master, this influence has 
been partly for good, partly for evil. Few other build- 
ings in this country, and certainly no other small building, 
have excited so much attention, been so often described, 
pictured and discussed as the gardener’s lodge which he 
built, of huge rough boulders, in the village of North 
Easton, near Boston. It is, indeed, a picturesque and in- 
teresting piece of work, but it has certainly been imitated 
in ways which Richardson never anticipated, and he would 
have been distressed by a sight of some of the progeny it 
has engendered. 

In certain places and for certain purposes the use of 
boulders, whether large or small, is not only allowable, 
but praiseworthy. It is both sensible and appropriate to 


_use them, for example, in the foundations or the basement 


of a country house on land where they abound and can 
be had at little cost and trouble. But even in such spots 
as this it is seldom desirable that whole houses should be 
built of them, for we do not want an American country 
home to wear the aspect at once rude, unrefined and pon- 
derous, which their sole employment gives. 

In other parts of New England one may wisely use, 
instead of boulders and for a similar purpose, stones 
roughly split from neighboring granite-ledges ; but, again, 
and for the same reasons, it is seldom wise thus to con- 
struct a whole house. We want simplicity and we want 
solidity, but we do not want coarseness or the affectation 
of simplicity. A house with an interior such as every 
American demands, made comfortable by a hundred in- 
genious devices and beautiful by the skilled work of a 
score of different artisans, should have an exterior of con- 
sonant expression ; and rough-hewn stones or roughly 
cemented boulders cannot give this expression. 

But it is not only in private country homes that our 
methods of using stone are frequently erroneous. Country 
churches and public buildings, and even the most ambi- 
tious city structures, are often open to criticism in this re- 
spect. Even in urban parks the effort to adapt the archi- 
tectural work to rural surroundings may be a departure 
from genuine simplicity. A park is one of the most 
complicated and refined of the artistic creations of man- 
kind; and its beauty and unity may be impaired if any 
feature of man’s creating does not show the same kind 
and degree of skill and refinement as the others that sur- 
round it. A park must depend for the most part upon 
nature for its charm, but it must also conspicuously depend 
upon art; and it is trite to say that when art is set to 
work its activity should be frankly and clearly confessed. 
No matter how rural in character a park may be, or how 
pure and undisturbed the sylvan charm of some of its 
remoter parts, there is no place where the work of man 
ought to be done with greater skill, more perfect finish, or 
(using the term in its best sense) a franker artificiality. 
Almost all such work is done in this manner in all our 
parks. Their driveways are not constructed like country 
roads of even the better sort; their lawns are not left like 
fields to a growth of untended grass; nor are their shrub- 
beries allowed to grow in the wild luxuriance so beautiful 
beside a rural highway. When the engineer and the horti- 
culturist are thus showing the highest level to which 
modern science and art have attained, the architect should 
work in a spirit similar to theirs. Structures which look 
rough, casual, almost barbaric and affectedly simple are 
not appropriate in a carefully tended pleasure-ground, 
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planted with exotic trees and flowers- and bisected by 
scientifically built and neatly curbed roads, even though 
we may know that as much thought and as much pains, 
of a certain kind, have been expended on‘ their construc- 
tion as though the outcome were more clearly artistic and 
refined. 

The Central Park was laid out before the modern 
taste for boulders and rough-hewn stones had developed, 
and in it one may well study the method of treating 
architectural features in such a place. Here and there, in 
quiet corners and shady nooks, we find rough little flights 
of steps and rustic summer-houses of unhewn wood ; but 
in all conspicuous places, and for all important construc- 
tions, work of a more polished and elegant sort is employed. 
But in the new Franklin Park at Boston, for example, 
there are structures in the most conspicuous situations 
which would seem more appropriate in a woody glena 
hundred miles from any town. A drinking-fountain, care- 
fully built of jagged stones so that it looks as if carelessly 
thrown together for a temporary purpose, may have 
a beauty of its own, but whether it is fitly placed 
beside the principal building, and near the principal drive- 
way of an urban park, is open to question. Steps of rude 
slabs, scarcely revealing the use of the chisel, hardly seem 
appropriate in contact with the accurately shaped and 
smoothed curbing of this drive. In building the gateways 
at the principal entrance to this beautiful pleasure- 
ground it seems to have been the artist's purpose to 
make them inconspicuous, and thus disturb as little 
as possible the rural effect of the outlook over the 
distant country. But the existence of gateways, and their 
eminently artificial character, cannot really be disguised ; 
and to build them wholly of small boulders sacrifices 
beauty and appropriateness to an unattainable end. A 
comparison of these gateways with those recently erected 
at one of the southern entrances to Prospect Park, in 
Brooklyn, would prove, we think, that the more confess- 
edly artistic a work of art is made the better is its effect in 
such a situation. And at Prospect Park the low marble 
seats, small classic-looking shelters and graceful piers, in- 
terfere no more with the prospect than the rugged- 
looking seats and shelters at Franklin Park. 

Of still more doubtful propriety is the use of unhewn 
stones in the construction of bridges. It seems contrary 
to the primary canons of art that an arch should have 
voussoirs of irregular shape and different lengths, so that, 
instead of seeming strong and homogeneous, they appear 
to be sliding past one another. Yet many rustic bridges 
have been erected in this fashion. How Richardson 
thought a bridge in a park ought to be built is shown by 
the one over which Boylston Street crosses the Fens in 
Boston. It is entirely devoid of ornament, perfectly sim- 
ple; but with its wide, graceful, yet vigorous sweep, its 
beautifully modeled buttresses and coping, and the care- 
fully finished surface of its stones, it is as true and refined 
and as noteworthy a work of art as any of the more elabo- 
rate things he ever built. Not far away now stands an- 
other bridge of three arches, built in the prevalent 
“natural” manner. In general design it is very good, 
and were its fabric as architectural and its finish as 
perfect as those of Richardson’s bridge, the two would 
form a most happy contrast. Butit looks weak despite its 
actual solidity, and careless despite the careful study un- 
questionably bestowed upon it, while its curtain of vines 
is not, we think, a fortunate substitute for an architectural 
balustrade in a work of art designed for a place which 
will soon be in the heart of a great city. In structures 
such as these we seem to be trying to go back to the 
infancy of art, but such efforts can hardly result in 
true simplicity or true appropriateness to modern tastes, 
conditions and abilities. 


WE invite attention to a letter from Mr. Charles Eliot in. 


another column of this paper. Referring to Mr. Baxter’s 
project for a Massachusetts forest; Mr. Eliot suggests the 
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creation of a general Board of Commissioners who can act 
for all the cities and towns which are comprised in Greater 
Boston. It is generally admitted that, as this large and 
populous district bécomes still more densely inhabited, 
there will be need for many more open spaces for recrea- 
tion-grounds and breathing-places. As the case now stands, 
each of the municipalities can select grounds within its 
own limits, but where this is done the action must neces- 
sarily be controlled by purely local considerations. In 
many cases the most favorable grounds to be selected 
would extend across one or more of these town or city 
boundaries, and unless something like united action can 
be secured on a plan which embraces within its scope the 
entire area in question, there is little hope that a sufficient 
number of plots will be reserved, or that these plots will 
be the best ones for the purpose they are intended to fulfill. 

It is very plain that co-operation is an absolute necessity 
in a case like this. This principle is one with which our 


people should become familiarized, for it is capable of a 
‘much wider application. 


Wherever forests need to be re- 
served at the sources of rivers the importance of co-operation 
by different states is apparent. Such rivers as the Connec- 
ticut, the Merrimac and the Ohio, whose head-waters are ~ 
in the highlands of different states, can never be adequately 
protected unless all these states unite upon some general 
plan of forest-preservation. The board suggested by Mr. 
Eliot might therefore prove of value not only immediately 
to the eastern part of Massachusetts, but it might set an 
example which could be followed to advantage on a much 
more comprehensive scale throughout the country. 


The Seeding of the Bamboo. 


Of es hardier species of Bamboo are becoming deservedly 

more popular year by year for the adornment of English 
pleasure-grounds. One thing, however, seems not unlikely 
to be lost sight of, namely, the fact that the culms of the Bam- 
boo flower but once, the plant perishing immediately after the 
ripening of the seed. After flowering and seeding, when the 
plants have reached the climax of their grace and beauty, no 
art of the gardener can stay their death. It would be, I 
imagine, almost impossible to determine the age at which 
these hardy Bamboos will produce flowers when grown in this 
country ; most probably the term of years will differ with the 
various species. 

With regard to the great Bamboo of tropical India, Bambusa 
arundinacea, it is a well-ascertained fact, that the coming to 
maturity of this gigantic Grass only occurs after a growth of 
some fifty years’ duration ; and the phenomenon of its flower- 
ing, seeding and subsequent death in India and other climes— 
where it covers with its huge and picturesque clumps many 
square miles of country—is an extraordinary spectacle which 
can have been seen but by few Englishmen of the present 
generation. 

It is unnecessary to give any lengthy description of the 
plant ; suffice it to say, that in the locality in India where I had 
the rare fortune of witnessing the flowering and seeding of 
this gigantic Grass on a large scale, the culms frequently at- 
tain a height of from sixty to seventy feet, and a diameter at 
their thickest part of from eight to ten inches. These culms 
are furnished with lateral branches, throughout their whole 
length adorned with a profusion of light green leaves. The 
plant is deciduous, shedding its leaves in India during the dry 
season, and renewing them on the approach of the spring 
showers. The clumps present the apppearance of colossal 
plumes of feathers, and when seen in full leaf are beautiful 
beyond description. 

The soil of the tract of country the Bamboo affects in south 
India is mostly shallow, with a gritty, ferruginous subsoil, and 
it is not found where the rainfall is excessive. When the 
clumps are in full vigor, the culms are produced of the above 
dimensions with amazing rapidity. 

It was during the years 1863-1864, while engaged in Coffee- 
planting in the district of Wynaad, in the province of Malabar, 
that I witnessed the phenomenon of the seeding of Bambusa 
arundinacea. The plantation I had charge of at the time was 
situated in the midst of an extensive Bamboo jungle within 
but a short distance of the frontier of Mysore, and on the main 
road from the Malabar coast to Seringapatam and Bangalore. 
At the time of my arrival in the district, the magnificent Bam- 
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boo-forest, interspersed with such deciduous hard-wooded 
trees as Teak, Kino, Rose and Sandal-woods, and others of an 
equally valuable description, was, although unknown to me 
at the time, upon the eve of a sudden and wonderful transfor- 
mation. Hundreds of square miles thickly covered with the 
exquisitely graceful clumps of the Bamboo, giving to the 
landscape as far as the eye could reach a beauty difficult to 
describe, were to be changed by fire in the brief period of a 
little over a year into a charred and blackened wilderness. 
The myriads of nodding plumes that for half a century had 
graced the woodlands were, at the call of Nature, to blossom, 
yield their seed, and disappear from the face of the earth as 
by the breath of a destroying angel. 

The south-west monsoon rains of 1863 had ceased about the 
middle of September, and left the jungle tracts of Malabar in 
the very heyday of their glorious greenery. The Bamboo- 
plumes waved to and fro by the gentle breezes which still pre- 
vailed from the westward and glistened in the light of a 
tropical sun, as yet showing no trace of the change they were 
so soon to undergo. As the season advanced, hot parching 
winds from the east began to take the place of the more kindly 
breezes from the west, and by Christmas the leaves of the 
Bamboo thickly covered the ground. Simultaneously with 
the disappearance of the leaves from the laterals, the inflor- 
escence began to appear, and the aspect of the country in 
every direction changed as if by magic. No one was prepared 
for such an eventuality, and the English planters in the district 
were struck with something akin to alarm when the fact 
dawned upon them that, in the course of a very brief period, 
not a living Bamboo would be left in the forest.. A few there 
were who refused to believe that the culms would perish after 
ripening their seeds, and were only persuaded by the actual 
realization of the fact. As nearly as I can remember, the seed 
was matured by the middle of May, the panicles of grain 
weighing down the culms to a third of their length, and giving 
them withal a graceful as well as fruitful appearace. When 
the seed, which was about the size and had much the appear- 
ance of small oats, had fully matured, it fell to the ground in 
showers by every passing breeze, and then came a happy sea- 
son for both man and bird. Sea-fowl, spur-fowl, partridge, 
jungle-fowl and quail, with which the jungles abounded, rev- 
eled in and fattened upon the plentiful supply of good food so 
suddenly bestowed upon them by the hand of Nature, and 
man himseli was not slow to take advantage of the offering. 
The coolies from Mysore employed on the Coffee-plantations 
could with difficulty be induced to remain steadily at work 
during this Bamboo harvest, and the jungle. tribes could not 
be persuaded to work at all, but subsisted solely on the fallen 
grain of the Bamboo so long as any could be gathered from 
the ground. This seed they appeared to highly value, and it 
seemed to be very nutritious. The grain was ground into 
meal by the aid of small hand-mills, and baked in the form of 
cakes, or boiled into a thick porridge. I myself ate the cakes 
on several occasions, and found them fairly palatable. These 
jungle tribes, although perfectly aware of the value of the vast 
granary thus laid at their feet, were, notwithstanding, improvi- 
- dent toa degree. They ate abundantly of the fruit while it lay 
on the ground, but made no provision against the approaching 
destruction of the whole by jungle-fires. So, after these had 
licked the ground, they had, perforce, to return to work on the 
Coffee-plantations. At the height of the dry season, and when 
the earth was thickly covered with a coating of Bamboo-leaves 
and seed, these fires began to do their work, and apparently 
so completely, that it was hard to believe that a single Bam- 
boo-seed could have escaped destruction, and that in the 
course of a decade or so, another such magnificent Bamboo- 
forest could be produced. But Nature in some mysterious 
way was equal to the occasion, and before I left India, in 1877, 
the Bamboo zone of Malabar and Mysore was clothed with 
another jungle, consisting of clumps approaching in size and 
grandeur those that perished in 1863. 

From the date of the seeding of the Bamboo the clumps 
stood throughout the following monsoon leafless and dead, but 
intact; it was not till nearly a year after that their complete 
destruction by fire began. When the dead and sapless clumps 
caught light the whole country was filled with flame and 
smoke for weeks together ; loud reports were heard night and 
day without intermission, resulting from the pent-up gases 
within the hollow culms, and the whole Bamboo zone, so 
picturesque and beautiful but a twelvemonth before, was 
quickly reduced to a scene of desolation. The total destruc- 
tion of the clumps, however, was not accomplished in one 
season, many escaping the fires till the second, and some till 
the third. 

The young seedlings soon began to appear, but made slow 
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progress for several years. As time went on the annual 
growth of culms waxed stouter and stouter, till at last a thick 
undergrowth of low Bamboo tufts covered the ground, which, 
in the fullness of time, began to send up gigantic canes, till the 
forest was restored to its former strength and beauty. 

With reference to the period of time required for the matur- 
ation of Bambusa arundinacea, | was at some little trouble, 
while in India, to ascertain from the native tribes inhabiting 
the jungles of the district the approximate duration of its ex- 
istence, and was told by several men, apparently about sixty 
years of age, living widely apart, that they remembered a 
similar phenomenon of the seeding of the whole of the Bam- 
boos of the district when they were boys. From this I con- 
cluded that about fifty years was the limit to the life of this 
giant species of Bambusa. 

About three months before the flowering of the Bamboo I 
had occasion to clear some thirty or forty acres of land for the 
purpose of Coffee-planting, the culms of the Bamboo being 
cut close to the ground. I waited patiently, curious to know 
the result of such an operation. When the monsoon rains 
began the huge stools left in the ground began at once to send 
up numerous small culms of from eight to ten feet in height, 
and furnished with laterals. On the cessation of the rains 
these immediately flowered and seeded, after which the old 
stools perished absolutely, so that the act of cutting down the 
original culms had only the effect of delaying, not frustrating, 
Nature in her efforts at reproduction.—¥. Lowrie, in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 


XVI.—THE BLESSING OF THE RAIN. 


A KINDLY critic has remonstrated with me for setting flow- 
ering plants around the trees, as contrary to good rules. 
I freely admit the fact, but in extenuation of the fault would 
urge that for the first year or two the bare polls of the trees, 
cut in till they were not much better than scrubbing-brushes, 
were so ugly that I wanted to distract people’s attention from 
them. Moreover, the Geraniums and Heliotropes and Nas- 
turtiums were handy for watering and plucking, facts worthy 
of consideration in a region of dry, hot summers, so that I 
was tempted, like my mother Eve before me, into willful sin. 

Unlike the fault of our first parents, however, my fall from 
grace is not permanent. The trees have taken it upon them- 
selves to correct the error in taste by taking all the nutriment 
away from the flowers and by spreading out their branches 
until the beds are too shaded to furnish blossoms. This sum- 
mer the cold June has added to their other discomforts, and 
the day of flower-beds in the neighborhood of the trees is 
ended. Should these last do their duty this year as they promise, 
they will be far enough along for us to permit the grass to 
grow close up to their trunks, which will greatly improve the 
beauty of the lawn, and the natural look of the trees them- 
selves, which began to make their best growth about the first 
of July, after they had reaped the full benefit of the heavy 
rains of later June and were rid of the rose-bugs. 

Refreshing, indeed, was the long storm that succeeded the 
burning days, and it wasa joy to see the thirsty grass and 
plants drinking in life with every drop. I am convinced that 
the true way to render yourself indifferent to inclement 
weather in the country is to plant trees. No rain can ever 
hurt them, and, when they are freshly set out, each shower is 
a satisfaction to their owner, for it seems as if they could be 
seen to grow under its kindly influence, and thus a day or 
week of hard rain, instead of a weariness, becomes a positive 
delight. Iam not sure that this would bring compensation to 
the young for having to forego their active pleasures, but the 
more I become interested in gardening the more I am con- 
vinced that it is the appropriate pleasure for middle life and 
old age. 

Youth hates to wait for anything, and wishes to realize its 
dreams so soon as they are conceived; but as we advance in 
years we take a sober satisfaction in waiting a little for our 
pleasures, and also we like something that can recur, and that 
is interminable. Most other delights once experienced are 
exhausted, but gardening’ grows by what it feeds on. Itis the 
same, and yet never the same; it can be forever renewed ; it 
can be indefinitely extended; it is within the reach of all 
dwellers in the country, where home amusements are most 
needed. It can be compassed by the slenderest purse, and it 
will give a man a chance to spend a fortune if he so desire. 
It has its agreeable economies, and its fascinating extrava- 
gances. It can be made to satisfy the most orderly disposi- 
tions, and also return beauty and grace from careless and wild 
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arrangements. It can be utilitarian and lucrative, it can be 
merely esthetic and ornamental, or all four, just as the fancy 
takes you. In fact, it may be briefly characterized as Happi- 
ness for the million with no patent on it. 

Added to all these charms is its wholesomeness, its absorb- 
ing character, and, best of all, a certain humanness about the 
occupation that brings one into pleasant relations with all sorts 
of people, and affords one a topic of conversation and a meet- 
ing-ground, even where he is limited to the most unpromis- 
ing companions. The village crone forgets her gossip when 
you talk to her about her Rose-bushes or her last new Ge- 
ranium slip; the rustic waxes eloquent over the merits of a 
new potato or a way of protecting melons, and you find your- 
self always interested and instructed, instead of bored, since 
almost any one you meet in the country can tell you something 
you are glad to know, or else he is eager to learn what you are 
doing yourself, which is a sure way to afford you entertain- 
ment, since every man is happy when allowed to ride his own 
hobby. All of which has a connection with rain, however 
little obvious it may be, since the moral of my discourse is, 
that when one becomes, not only resigned to rain but glad of 
it, he has taken a step toward true philosophy. 

A garden after a shower has always an especial charm; 
everything is sweeter and fresher, even in its often bedraggled 
condition. I havea passion for dabbling in water-coloring of 
this description, and cannot keep my hands from the weeds 
and flowers when I venture forth to see how my favorites 
have borne the storm. It is a delight to put one’s arms about 
a bouncing pzony, with its red cheeks all cold and dripping, 
and tie a string around it to keep its bright faces clean. The 
forward flowers kiss you as you struggle to encircle them; the 
wet leaves box your ears as if you were taking a liberty. Itis 
some time before you can accomplish your purpose, and you 
arise from the encounter quite breathless and dripping, with 
the pink and white faces, huddled up together, all laughing at 
your condition. 

' It is June, and the last of the Fleur-de-lis are quite broken 
down, their pearly petals draggled in mud and defaced by 
water. This delicate French beauty will put up with no ple- 
beian contact, but withers and dies if brought in contact with 
the earth. The Roses stand up, after their bath, quite fresh 
and -shining, but the buds, which are so blighted by a heavy 
rain that they do not open afterward, remind me of the Aus- 
trian violinist who greatly admired an English beauty, but 
confided to a friend his reason for not offering to marry her: 

«She vould vashk me, and I should die.” 

Many things are broken down and require tying up. If the 
rain has continued for several days the chickweeds are ram- 
pant and overrun everything. New plants that have been on 
the anxious seat during the dry weather have decided to stay, 
and are putting forth satisfactory leaves. 

The joyful Pear-trees shake their drops, down upon you, the 
cat-bird sits on the grape trellis and inquires what you are 
doing there. It is away he has. He lives in the box arbor 
and thinks he owns the earth, and that our strawberries are 
his. He scolds the cat and defies the robin, and has sucha 
trig, gentlemanly air about him, with his well-brushed dark 
coat, that one might christen him Sir Charles Grandison. He 
makes me a bow and says civil things (or uncivil) in his own 
tougue, which, unfortunately, I do not understand. 

“I thought you told me this parrot could talk?” 

“So he can—ze parrot lankwich—you don’t expect all ze 
lankwiches for ten tollar, do you ?” 

Thus our cat-bird, which costs us nothing but strawberries, 
discourses in a jargon which we would fain comprehend, so 
as to answer him according to his deserts ; and sometimes of 
a Sunday morning he sings us a glorious tune. 

When the rain comes, Apollo, the parrot, climbs to the top 
of the tree in which he is perched and spreads all his bright 
feathers to catch the shower. Elongating his wings, he makes 
them meet over his brow in the very altitude of the cheru- 
bim, and there, turning a somersault, he hangs head down- 
ward, that the water may thoroughly drench his plumage. 
With all his gold and red and green glittering with rain-drops, 
he resembles some superb blossom quivering on a stem, and 
makes a beautiful spectacle of himself. When his bath is done 
he chatters and laughs with glee, and sings his merriest song, 
with some disregard of rhythm and tune, but none of harmony, 
till all the smaller birds begin to pipe in company. 

The dusty foliage emerges brilliantly shining and fresh. 
Every shower seems to bring a new spring, and the world 
never fails to be surprised at the renovation which succeeds 
the rain. There seem, indeed, to be new heavens and a new 
earth. The drooping evergreens lift up their tasseled heads 
and take courage ; to them it means life and new hope. The 
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vines throw out their tendrils, and the Honeysuckle emits a 
keener perfume. The white Lilies that come to rejoicé us 
just as the Roses are going, gleam in the twilight, tall and fair. 
Who is it that says that it is a figure of the poets to mingle 
Roses and Lilies, since they do not blossom at the same time ? 
With us the Irises and the white Flower de Luce linger till 
after the Roses are in bloom, and. then, before the Queen 
is wholly out of sight, come these stately princesses, her 
followers, like train-bearers of high degree, all clad in white 
and gold, nearest the throne, if not rivals for the highest place 
ofall. Is it the thorns that make the Rose the royal flower by 
rendering her difficult of access and surrounding her with a 
body-guard of lances? Who shall say? There are moods in 
which her sumptuous beauty and heavy fragrance seem less 
regal than the haughty, willowy grace of her rival flower, and 
we hesitate to choose. 


And not the flowers alone rejoice in the life-giving drops, 


but the “sweet smale grass,” refreshed and strengthened, lifts 
its green blades like the spear-heads of a rising army. The 
dusty mantle that has veiled its gentle beauty falls from it, and 
the wonderful variation of its tints again delights the eye. 
Those artists who set our teeth on edge with verdigris and 
arsenic floods, to represent this dearest and homeliest gar- 
ment of our mother earth, seem to me never to have entered 
into and possessed its secret, the secret of myriad shadows, of 
myriad lights, each catching a reflection from its neighbor 
blade, the brown earth below, the azure sky above. No green- 
est green of foliage or meadow ever shocks the most sensi- 
tive vision, for Nature, truest of painters, never fails to break 
her colors with such subtle mixtures that only the utmost 
training of eye and hand enables the artist to hint her secret 
upon canvas; and he who, with a palette of crude pigments of 
raw primary colors, seeks to render the shifting emerald of 
spring, the topaz of the new-mown field, or the golden har- 
vest, is aS one who would catch the flash of the diamond or 
the burning heart of the ruby on the brush’s point and think to 
imprison it forever. 

There are some lines of Matthew Arnold that a wet garden 
always brings to mind, in which the poet has truly caught the 
Spirit of the fragrant scene. None but a frequenter and true 
lover of gardens could in a few words have thus pictured the 
mingled dismay and hope with which one views his garden- 
plot after a rain has both distressed and refreshed it: 


So, some tempestuous morn in early June, 
When the year’s primal burst of bloom is o’er, 
Before the roses and the longest day— 
When garden-walks, and all the grassy floor 
With blossoms, red and white, of fallen May, 
And Chestnut-flowers are strewn— 
So have I heard the cuckoo’s parting cry, 
From the wet field through the vext garden trees 
Come, with the volleying rain and tossing breeze ; 
The bloom is gone, and with the bloom go I! 


Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou go? 
Soon will the high Midsummer pomps come on, 
Soon will the musk carnations break and swell, 
Soon shall we have gold-dusted snapdragon, 
Sweet-william with his homely cottage smell, 
And stocks in fragrant blow ; 
Roses that down the alleys shine afar, 
And open, jasmine-muffled lattices, 
And groups under the dreaming garden trees, 
And the full moon, and the white evening star. 


Hingham, Mass. M. C. Robbins. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
New Orchids. 


ADA LEHMANNI, Rolfe.—A new species of Ada, originally 
introduced from New Granada by Mr. F. C. Lehmann, Ger- 
man Consul to the Republic of Columbia, after whom it is 
named. It has been in cultivation for some time. It is readily 
distinguishable from the well-known A. aurantiaca by its 
more rigid habit, shorter, broader and darker green leaves, 
which are mottled with gray, and by its white lip. It usually 
flowers during the summer, while the old species is well 
known as a winter-flowering plant.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
July 11th, p. 34. 

CATASETUM ATRATUM, Lindl., 4 and 9.—Thefemale only of 
this species can claim to be a new garden Orchid, as the male 
has been known for many years. A very interesting case of 
the production of flowers of both sexes on the same raceme 


‘has occurred in the nursery of Mr. W. Brooks, of Weston- 


super-Mare. The two sexes are less dissimilar than usual, 
except in the column and ovary, which present the usual dif- 
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ferences. The sepals and petals are light green, with numer- 
ous blackish spots. Although borne on the same raceme, the 
females expanded several days in advance of the males, thus 
pointing to earlier development in this sex.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, July 11th, p. 36. : 
CIRRHOPETALUM THONARSII, Lind].—Although described 
nearly seventy years ago, and the original species of the genus, 
this rare Mauritian plant has only recently appeared in culti- 
vation, for it is now evident that the Philippine plant which 
Lindley thought identical, and which has borne the name in 
gardens for so many years, is a different species. Plants were 
sent to Kew by C. W. Bewsher, Esq., of the Oriental Bank, 
Mauritius, together with other native Orchids. One plant 
which has now bloomed has light yellow flowers, without any 
spots. A second plant, believed to be spotted with red, has 
not yet flowered.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 18th, p. 69. 
CYCNOCHES CHLOROCHILON, Klotzsch, 4 and ©.—As in a 
previous case, it is the female ower which is new to gardens, 
the other sex having long been known. A female flower has 
appeared in the collection of Monsieur Houzeau de Lehaie, 
member of the Chamber of Representatives, of Hyon, near 
Mons, Belgium. It is larger and more fleshy than the male, 
with broader sepals and petals, and the crest of the lip much 
more obtuse. The ovary is also more than twice as thick and 
more strongly grooved, and the column scarcely half as long, 


at least four times as thick, without pollinia, but with a pair of © 


large fleshy wings on either side of the well-developed stigma. 
The color is identical in the two sexes, which are thus far less 
dissimilar than in most other species of this singular genus.— 
Gardeners Chronicle, July 18th, p. 69. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM BERGMANI, L. Lind.—A handsome Odon- 
toglossum in the way of O. /uteopurpureum, but with chocolate 
spots on a white ground. It was awarded a first-class certifi- 
_ cate of merit ata meeting of the Orchidéene, of Brussels, on 
April 12th last, when it was exhibited by Monsieur Bergman. 
It is suggested that it may be a variety of O. /uteopurpureum, 
but I consider it a natural hybrid with O. crispum.—Lindenia, 


t, 286. 
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Plant Notes. 


Phalaenopsis Schilleriana. 


HE numerous species of Phaleenopsis that have been 
introduced within the past thirty years are far from 
being as satisfactory as this fine old favorite, and, indeed, 
those that were known previously lack some of its best 
points. ‘The utility of the plant is found in the profusion 
and lasting quality of its attractive flowers, and in the 
handsome character of its variegated foliage. Some 
descriptive and cultural particulars have already appeared 
in this volume of GARDEN AND Forest, On page 117. 

P. Schilleriana was introduced from Manilla in 1858 by 
Mr. Consul Schiller, a gentleman who hada famous collec- 
tion of Orchids in Hamburg at that time, and in compli- 
ment to whom this species was named by Professor 
Reichenbach. ‘This importation consisted of some thirty 
plants, only one of which, however, survived, and flowered 
at Hamburg two years later. In 1862 it flowered for the 
first time in England, at Broomfield, the place of the Mr. 
Robert Warner famous in Orchid history. Mr. Warner's 
plant seems to have been collected privately, and its native 
locality was not disclosed at the time. An idea of the 
progress which has been made in the search after new 
Orchids—of the devastation wrought by collectors, some 
will have it—may be obtained from the statement that 
only five kinds of Phaleenopsis were known in England 
when VP. Schilleriana had been introduced; between 
thirty and forty are now being cultivated in that country. 

Many fine specimens of P. Schilleriana have been grown 
in England, and in late years a few have been produced 
in this country and Canada. A plant sent from London 
‘by Mr. Warner to the Russian International Exhibition, 
held at St. Petersburg in May, 1869, bore 120 fully de- 
veloped flowers atone time. ‘Iwo excellent plants, grown 
in the collections of Frederick Scholes, Esq., of Brooklyn, 
New York, were figured in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
April 28th, 1888, and noted in the first volume of GarpEN 
AND Forest. Mr. Scholes attributed his success with this 
plant to a liberal use of cow-manure. 
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The specimen, from a photograph of which the accom- 
panying illustration was prepared (p. 390), flowered at the 
gardens of John Hoskins, Esq., Toronto, Canada, in 1890. 
It carried about seventy flowers. The same plant had 129 
flowers this season, all fully in bloom at the same time. 
It is grown in a well-lighted stove in which the atmos- 
phere is kept constantly moist by means of a hot-water 
tank in the centre. In other particulars the treatment does 
not differ from that observed in other establishments. An 
engraving of a plant at Melchet Court, England, the 
most extraordinary Phalenopsis of which we have any 
record, was given in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, August 
7th, 1875. This plant measured seven feet in height and 
five feet through, bearing flowers to the number of 378. 
When sold at auction a few months later it realized a sum 


dine , 
exceeding $150 MM. Barker. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Some Recent Portraits. 


The August issue of the Bofanical Magazine contains 
figures of Faradaya s plendida (t. 7187), a handsome tropical 
climbing plant, a native of Queensland, and dedicated to 
the physicist Michael Faraday. ‘The plant is described as 
conspicuous by its handsome bright green foliage and 
copious panicles of very fragrant snowy white flowers 
which appeared at Kew for the first time in September of 
last year. An allied species, / Papuana, of New Guinea, 
is also in cultivation at Kew, but has not yet flowered ; 
Cypripedium Cahfornicum (t. 7188), the handsome Califor- 
nia Lady’s-slipper which was figured in the first volume of 
GaRDEN AND Forest (page 281); P/leurothallis immersa (t. 
7189), a New Granada Orchid, with small dirty brown flow- 
ers borne in elongated racemes rising above the leaves. Itis 
a plant of considerable botanical interest, although garden- 
ers generally will be inclined to pass it by. Synantherias 
sylvatica (t. 7190), a small East Indian aroid, is another 
plant which is curious rather than beautiful from the hor- 
ticultural point of view ; Rehmanmia rupesiris (t. 7191), the 
representative of a genus of Scruphulariacee, now known 
to consist of six or seven species, all natives of China, 
Formosa and Japan. It was discovered by Mr. A. Henry, 
in the province of Hupeh, growing only in almost inac- 
cessible places on the faces of mountain-cliffs. It is a 
semi-prostrate plant, densely coated with whitish wool 
and having solitary axillary flowers, with long yellow tubes 
marked with purple on the inner surface of the limb. Of its 
horticultural value very little can be said, as the specimen 
which flowered at Kew, and which had been raised from 
seed taken from one of Dr. Henry’s herbarium specimens, 
died as soon as it had flowered. 


Cultural Department. 


Russian and Polish Pears. 


I BEGAN to try these Pears with many misgivings, but I 
think better of them every year. The hardiest of our old 
kinds I have been obliged to give up, after long and repeated 
trials ; even our mildest winters blackened their new wood. 
Rather colder winters killed back nearly all the new growth, 
while one of our “rippers” killed every tree to the snow-line. 
There is rarely an interval between these extreme seasons 
long enough to enable us to see any fruit; and after twenty 
years of such experiments I gave it up beaten, having gathered 
just one ripe pear—from Jackson, a New Hampshire variety. 
When a fruit named for Old Hickory had to succumb, I felt 
justified in abandoning the field. 

But before this end of the struggle I had received from my 
kind friends, Professor Budd, of Iowa, and the lamented 
Charles Gibb, of Quebec, a lot of cions from their then recent 
From these, worked close to the ground on 
Vermont-grown stocks, I grew quite a lot of trees of many va- 
rieties. Professor Budd also sent me a few young trees from 
his earliest home propagations, so that I started almost even 
with them in my testings of their hardiness, and I have now a 
fine collection of these trees from six to twenty feet high, not 
one of which has Jost a bud. Even Sapieganka, decidedly the 
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tenderest among them (and said to be the bestin quality), is only 
a little discolored in its new wood by our worst winters. I 
should call it as hardy as the Fameuse Apple. Lutovka, a 
Polish Pear, said to closely resemble Flemish Beauty, is of 
about the same hardiness. 

BESSEMIANKA takes the lead of the whole list as a hardy 
and vigorous tree. My oldest specimen, from Professor 
Budd, is now over twenty feet high, and with three others, 
which he sent me the next year, is bearing some fruit, having 
bloomed for two seasons before. Merely as an ornamental 
- tree the Bessemianka is well worth planting. Its remarkably 
rapid upright growth, its large, thick, glossy leaves, apparently 
impregnable both to insects and fungi, seem to indicate close 
relationship to the Chinese Pears; but Mr. Gibb thought the 
fruit to be of the Bergamot type. We shall learn more on 
those points hereafter. As this Pear (asits name, both in Rus- 
sian and also in German, Samenlose, or Kernlose, indicates) 
has rarely any perfect seeds, I have feared in regard to its 
setting any fruit until other varieties bloom near it, though the 
flowers seem perfect. We shall know more about this here- 
after. Certainly it ‘can set some fruit unaided. Its season Is 
from September to October. : ; 

LUTOVKA is a Pear whose fruiting I await with much inter- 
est. Though said to be like Flemish Beauty in fruit, it does 
not resemble it in growth. It makes but few branches, and 
hardly needs any pruning, but still it makes a good annual 
increase of woods. ; 

SAPIENGANKA is a Straggling, strong-growing tree, quite no- 
ticeable for the bright red petioles of its leaves, which are so 
distinct as to impart a character to the tree. Itis probably the 
tenderest of the Budd-Gibb importation, and is condemned for 
the north-west as lacking hardiness, but I think it will do tor 
northern New England. It is said to be a native of Lithuania, 
and to be generally planted there and in Poland. When well 
started it grows nearly as fast as Bessemianka, but much more 
slowly and unshapely in the nursery. It is said to be very pro- 
ductive—the fruit in form like a Bergamot (that is, roundish 
ovate), and might be mistaken for the Summer Bergamot. 
The flesh is described as yellowish white, juicy, and finely 
flavored, and it is said to be a good market pear. Season in 
Poland, August and September. 

TONKOVIETKA.—This seems to be a very slow-growing va- 
riety in the nursery and when at first transplanted, but after 
getting under way it makes a good growth; yet at eight 
years old it is not half as high as Bessemianka. It is hard to 
get a straight shoot from it when young. Mr. Gibbs speaks of 
it (Eighth Report Montreal Horticultural Society, p. 53) as ‘‘the 
hardiest Pear I know which bears an edible fruit—hardier even 
than Bessemianka.” The name means ‘slender stalk.” A 
fairly good eating pear, but not equal to Bessemianka. 

GAKOVSKAYA is a strong-growing, very hardy Pear, reported 
by Professor Budd to be somewhat like our old Pound Pear, 
and suited only for cooking. Season, October. 

Besides these, there are several Russian Bergamot Pears, 
varying in season, that are hardy here, and grow well. 


Newport, Vt. T. H. Hoskins. 


Mistakes in Growing Strawberries. 


oe a number of years my beds averaged over 200 bushels 
ot berries per acre. Many acres within the last ten years 
have yielded not less than 10,000 boxes peracre. ‘This year 
the average yield has been about 6,000 boxes or quarts per 
acre. An account of my mistakes may be worth more than 
one of my success. 

In the spring of 1890 we set our plants for this season’s crop. 
After they had been set, early Peas, Beans, Onions, etc., were 
planted between the rows. In this way a crop can be obtained 
from the land the first season, and be out of the way by the 
time the runners need it. Our plants between the rows yielded 
well. The vines and refuse were taken off and added to the 
compost-heap. But the weeds—how they did grow! We 
were driven with work until we hardly knew what to do first. 
It seemed very difficult to get help, and I kept thinking that by 
“to-morrow” we would be able to finish cleaning out the 
Strawberry-beds, and so matters went on until something like 
half an acre was overgrown with weeds. Finally, it actually 
cost me more to clear away the weeds when at last I did it, 
than it would, had I done it before they had caused any dam- 
age. I cannot tell just what that neglect has cost me; but 
Nature charged it up against me, and has taken full pay out of 
the crop. It was certainly more than $too, and, I believe, it 
was nearer $150. 

One more mistake: We are passing through the driest sea- 
son I have known for thirty years. The Strawberry crop about 
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here was almost an entire failure, except where it was carried 
through by artificial watering, and we are almost the only 
growers in the county who have facilities for so doing. The 
drought commenced early in the spring, and I noticed that my 
Strawberry-plants scarcely started even after the growing 
weather had come. I knew that they were in need of water, 
but kept thinking that rain would surely come within a day or 
two, and then they would soon catch up. Rain did not come, 
and after waiting too long I started the water-pipes upon them. 
They were kept well watered from this time to the close of 
the season, but they had been damaged in a way I had not an- 
ticipated. They came out with as great an amount of bloom 
as | had ever seen; but the foliage to carry such a crop was 
not there. The result was that the berries were not of their 
usual size, neither did the late sets fill out as they should have 
done.—F. M. Smith, in Rural New- Yorker. 


Rose Notes. 


qs! large-flowered Roses, now so popular, are highly 
ornamental, yet some of the smaller-flowered varieties 
are equally useful in their way, and, for certain purposes, are 
most appropriate. Among these Bon Silene continues to hold 
high rank, and is still the most satisfactory small pink Rose 
for in-door use, while Douglas, an old Rose of the Bengal 
class, producing crimson buds of about the same size, is its 
worthy companion. Both of these are among the sturdiest of 
growers, and will give a succession of bloom through the 
whole season, the flowers being much improved in substance 
when grown cool. Duchesse de Brabant is also a good pink, 
though, when growing strongly, the flowers are often pro- 
duced in clusters. These three Roses may be grown for 
several years without replanting if they are placed in a_,solid 
bed, the Bon Silene, particularly, giving better flowers the 
second season than the first. It.is also benefited by moder- 
ately hard pruning. 

Young Roses of recent planting should now be growing away 
freely in order to be in good condition tor the winter, and 
some care in watering is quite necessary during the muggy 
days that often prevail in August, for the roots will not have 
spread very far, as yet, in the new soil, and they are easily dis- 
couraged by too much moisture at their new roots. Thorough 
ventilation is essential, not only in the day, but also at night, 
for long, sappy growth is generally undesirable. 

If space can be spared for such purpose, a strong plant of 
Marechal Niel, trained on wires attached to the root of the 
greenhouse, may be made to produce large crops of flowers, 
if its roots are under control so that the plant can be givena 
season of rest. It seems almost a pity that this Rose is a 
cropper in blooming, though its immense golden flowers are 
of such beauty as to be well worth waiting for, even though 
they have the disadvantage of having very weak stems. 

Another old Rose that is seldom seen of late years is 
Caroline, a Tea Rose of very good form and fair size. Itis light 
pink in color, the buds being long and pointed, while in habit 
it resembles Niphetos, and, like the latter, will give the best 
satisfaction when grafted on Lamarque. 

Among the Hybrid Perpetuals for early spring-flowering in 
pots, Eugenie Verdier should not be overlooked, its silvery 
pink flowers being peculiarly attractive ; in fact, it is one of the 
best of the Verdier type. 

Some discussion has been carried on among Rose-growers 
as to the necessity or advisability of packing the soil tightly in 
the benches in which Roses are planted, and the correct 
method seems to depend upon the character of the soil. In 
some localities the soil is more liable to become too hard than 
too loose, and consequently it does not need very much press- 
ure in planting, while in other instances it may be an improve- 
ment to compact the soil by pressure with a brick or block of 
wood after planting. 

The application of fertilizers to young Roses should be made 
with caution, for if overdone the soil may become soured, to 
the serious injury of the crop, but, as much depends on the 
character of the soil used, the question of manuring must be 
decided by the circumstances of the individual grower. 

Among the newer Roses we find still another Duchess that 
is very highly recommended, namely, Duchess of Leeds, a 
Hybrid Perpetual, described as ‘‘a highly colored La France,” 
but said to be quite distinct from Duchess of Albany. It is 
claimed for this Rose, too, that it lasts well when cut; but as 
this new-comer has not yet been tested to any extent in this 
country it is too soon to pass upon its merits. 

A new Tea, Mrs. James Wilson, is also well spoken of in 
England. Its color is pale lemon-yellow, with rosy margins, 
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and in shape, size and growth it is said greatly to resemble 
Catherine Mermet. 

Ernest Metz apparently did not strike the popular fancy to 
any great extent as a dark pink Tea, and has not proved able 
to compete with others of purer color, and consequently but 
little is heard of it now. 

The future of Waban seems assured from the favorable re- 
ports received from all sides upon this fine sport from Mermet, 
and it has been planted in large quantities by the leading cut- 
flower growers to supply the market for the coming winter. 
There is apparently but little change among the Hybrid Per- 
petuals planted for winter use, except the improvement made 
in quality of flowers produced, and the favorites of former 
years, such as Mrs. John Laing, Madame Gabriel Luizet, Hein- 
rich Schultheis, Ulrich Brunner and Anna de Diesbach, will 


doubtless continue among the most popular. . 
Holmesburg, Pa. = Ee W. #7. Taplin. 


Hardy Plant Notes. 


HE successful cultivation of /y7s Swsiana out-of-doors (see 
GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. iv., p. 357) is rather unusual, but I 
think itcan be explained. The cultivation of this Iris in Holland 
has apparently been better understood of late years, and, as I 
have before stated, seven out of twelve rhizomes, purchased last 
fall, fhowered this spring. This success is also unusual, but is 
owing, perhaps, to the very fine roots the Dutch growers sent 
us last fall. The principal reason for advocating pot-culture 
is, that all of the Oncocyclus group of Iris enjoy a thorough 
baking in the sun after the flowering season is past and the 
leaves have died off. Our plants are now undergoing this 
treatment in a cold frame, and after this thorough ripening 
will start to grow vigorously next fall. I have never heard of 
any one who has successfully grown this Iris in the open air 
any length of time. Our experience has been similar to that 
of Mr. Barker’s in the Harvard Botanic Garden, and a good 
round number of roots have been used to experiment with. 

We hear much of the new /7is Gatesti. lt belongs to the 
same group as /. Swszana, and is, we are told by Herr Max 
Leichtlin, the largest-flowered Iris known, and exceeds the 
Mourning Iris in beauty; let us hope that the plant may soon be 
common. J. /berica is, to me, quite as beautiful as 7. Susiana, 
and | think the markings are much more delicate and refined. 
The plant itself, when in flower, does not exceed six inches in 
height. With me it flowers perfectly well in the open ground, 
but we do not often see it in bulb lists. I quite agree with Mr. 
Gerard (vol. iv., p. 334) that it is ‘‘ difficult to understand why, 
cultural skill being equal, Irish bulbs should be better than 
others,’’ but certain it is that in Ireland the Narcissus has found 
a most congenial soil and climate, for any one who has seen 
them there will find it hard, as I did, to believe they are not 
indigenous. But the fact is, that many of the commonest 
weeds here in New England are not native, and yet they grow 
with more vigor than in their original homes. 

Mr. Orcutt’s notes on the new Californian Poppy suggest 
the query why the lovely Romneya Coulteri is scarcely to be 
had here in the east. I have repeatedly purchased seeds and 
sown them with all care, but have failed to raise anything be- 
sides weeds. I sent to California for plants last tall and re- 
ceived nothing but excuses in return. A leading eastern firm 
to whom I applied “did not have it,” although it was adver- 
tised in their lists. It is common in England, and I suppose 
the only way to get it is to send there, for American plants are 
appreciated there as they deserve to be; even the common 
Rudbeckia hirta is there thought worthy of two synonyms, 
and the number of these may sometimes be taken as a fair 
index of the popularity of a plant. EO Orper 


So. Lancaster, Mass. 


Some New Tufted Pansies. 


HE cultivation of the so-called tufted Pansies is in- 

creasing in this country, and is likely to become still 
more general, and we therefore reproduce from Zhe Garden 
some notes by Mr. W. E. Gumbleton on the merits of a 
few of the newer varieties sent out by Messrs. Dobbie & Co., 
Rothsay : 

WONDER.—This is an extremely pretty variety of most com- 
pact and tufted habit of growth in the way of Ardwell Gem, 
but a decided improvement on that good old variety. It is a 
profuse and continuous bloomer, and has flowers of a good 


size, of a clear, pale canary-yellow, witha deeper centre clearly: 


penciled with a few distinctly marked black lines. 
quite an acquisition. 


This is 
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CorraGE Matp.—This is in the way of Countess of Kintore 
but an improvement on that pretty old variety, with most dis- 
tinct, deep plum-colored centres and almost pure white upper 
petals. It is also of good and compact habit of growth. 

VERNON LEE.—This closely resembles the excellent and ef- 
fective older variety Jackanapes, with flowers. of the same 
combination of golden lower petals and rich brown upper part 
of flower, the only difference being that in the newer variety 
the flowers are of more perfect form and better substance, 
and the outer half of most of the upper petals is distinctly 
laced with gold, which is never seen in Jackanapes. The habit 
is also compact and good. 

QUEEN OF SCOTS.—This is much in the way of Cottage Maid 
save that the flowers are rather larger, the upper petals of a 
purer white and the centres purple instead of plum color. The 
habit of growth, however, is not quite so satisfactory. 

Mrs. GRANT.—This is a rather pretty and extremely free- 
blooming sort, of compact habit of growth, and may be briefly 
described as a paler own sister to Cottage Maid, with more 
clearly colored upper petals. 

BRONZE MEDAL.—This variety has nothing to recommend it 
save its compact habit of growth. Its flowers are small and 
poor and of a pale washy shade of brown, quite inferior to 
many older and better-known varieties. 

YORK AND LANCASTER.—A most striking variety mottled 
somewhat like the old Rose of that name, but with purple in- 
stead of rose color. 

BLUE CLOUD.—A most lovely variety, which may be briefly — 
described as a white Duchess of Fife with a distinct bordering 
of pale blue round all the petals. This should prove a great 
acquisition. 

Dawn OF Day.—This is also a most distinct and showy va- 
riety with large white flowers distinctly and most effectively 
penciled with blue. Quite an acquisition. 

BULLION.—A fine, deep, bright golden yellow, rather a small 
flower, but a very telling shade of color. 

Max Kous.—This is one of the older sorts, but not so well 
known as it deserves to be. It is quite the best and most con- 
tinuous blooming blue Pansy known to me. The flowers are 
of large size, borne on stout erect foot-stalks well raised above 
the foliage, and of a fine intense shade of blue, not quite so 
deep as those of A. Grant, but of rather larger size than those 
of that fine variety. The centres of the flowers are black, with 
a small yellow eye. Altogether a most excellent variety. 


Orchid Notes. 


CYPRIPEDIUM BARBATUM, VAR. SUPERBUM.—The numerous 
varieties of C. barbatum are all more or less useful—as, indeed, 
is the species itself—and they find favor with many growers in 
preference to the more expensive species and hybrids. The 
flowers of this variety are much larger than those of the type, 
and their coloring is more distinct and beautiful. The purple 
of the lip is deeper in shade ; there is more of the purer white 
in the dorsal sepal, less green, and the purple lines are broader 
and brighter, approaching reddish purple. It is even more 
floriferous than the free-flowering species, and the length of 
the erect scapes, often exceeding fifteen inches in strong plants, 
with the superior lasting quality of the flowers when cut, ad- 
mirably adapts them for decorative work. The variegation of 
the foliage, too, is more distinctand handsome. Had I to choose 
one Cypripedium, conspicuous above all others for beauty 
combined with utility and ease of management, from the al- 
ready long list of species, hybrids and varieties now in culti- 
vation, I should select this variety. It will give satisfaction as 
to growth, and bloom in an atmosphere of intermediate 
warmth, but plants grown in the higher temperature of a 
stove have the flowers and leaves of a somewhat better color. 


PHALANOPSIS LUDDEMANNIANA.—Many of the Phalznop- 
sis are more showy than this one, but it is a pretty free-flower- 
ing species, well worthy of a place in any general collection of 
stove-plants. It was introduced to English gardens from the 
Philippine Islands in 1865, butappears to have flowered earlier 
with Monsieur Luddemann, of Paris, incomplimentto whom it 
was named by Professor Reichenbach. This Monsieur Ludde- 
mann wasoneof the great Orchid kings of his time, and thenow 
historical collection of Monsieur Pescatore had been underhis 
management. P. Luddemanniana is small of growth com- 
pared with most otherspecies, the succulent, oblong, acute, light 
green leaves being little more than six inches in length at their 
best. The flower-stems are usually longer than the leaves, and 


appear at.various seasons of the year, bearing from four to six 


blooms two and a half inches across. Petals a trifle smaller 
than sepals, both oblong, acute, white, with numerous trans- 
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verse bars of purple; lip trilobed, the central lobe rich violet, 
the lateral ones white or pale purple. The flowers hold their 
color from six to eight weeks, but they retain their rigidity and 
perfection of form in a blanched state much longer. The 
stems should not be removed when the flowers have fallen, 
if it is desirable to increase the stock, as afterward they almost 
invariably bear plantlets. There are several varieties of this 
species, differing chiefly in the color of the flowers. Some of 
these varieties are rather scarce, and they all thrive under the 


ordinary treatment of Phalzenopsis. 
Cambridge, Mass. M. Barker, 


Correspondence. 
Dr. Schlich’s Handbook of Forestry. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—The publication of the second volume of Dr. Schlich’s 
treatise on forestry, which has been reviewed in your paper, 
is an event of much importance in the development of an 
English forestry literature. This volume, which deals with 
the ‘Formation and Tending of Woods, or Practical Sylvicul- 
ture,” is the most thorough work upon the application of sci- 
entific principles of forestry that we have in our language, 
Dr. Schlich has arranged and condensed his material with care 
and skill, and has packed a vast amount of information into 
the first two hundred and thirty pages. The latter part of the 
volume consists of ‘‘Sylvicultural Notes on British Forest- 
iGeSam 

While Dr. Schlich’s work must always be of value to for- 
esters in any part of the world, a perusal of it suggests that the 
conditions under which the principles of forestry must be ap- 
plied in this country are so different from those prevailing in 
European countries that no book of this kind not written with 
special reference to the United States can be entirely satisfac- 
tory to the American forester. Dr. Schlich seems to contem- 
plate only cases in which forest is to be established upon areas 
practically treeless. Of the treatment of vast areas of forest 
suffering from neglect, or from our brutal methods of lumber- 
ing, he says little or nothing. Yet in this country such areas, 
too extensive for the comparatively elaborate systems of cul- 
ture that he describes, must first receive the forester’s atten- 
tion. Our task is not so much to establish new forests as to 
treat those that we have in sucha way as to obtain the greatest 
possible amount of forest-products without destroying the 
forests. The problems peculiar to this country must be 
worked out here. Probably, even the experience of Dr. Schlich 
and Dr. Brandes with the old forests of British India would be of 
comparatively little value in solving these problems. It is at 
least safe to say that in some of the small details of practical 
forestry, the irrepressible Yankee will apply his own ideas. 
Thus, he would devise his tools without reference to the tra- 
ditions of the Old World. Dr. Schlich gives a number of cuts 
of tools, of which some are probably excellent, but some seem 
to the American eye to be too awkward for the use of man. 
That this is the case is not surprising in the light of the Euro- 
pean creed as to hand-tools, thus set forth on page 58 of the 
volume: 

«Many and various are the forms of the several tools which 
have from time to time been recommended for use in the 
preparation of the soil. Of these, a considerable number are 
of doubtful utility. As a general rule, the ordinary laborer 
gets through more and better work by using the tools with 
which he is acquainted than by substituting even an improved 
form of tool, the use of which he has first to learn.” 

If this comfortable and conservative doctrine had prevailed 
in this country, how far should we have advanced toward that 
mechanical superiority that we boast of ? The Yankee who 
learns from a countryman returned from studying forestry in 
Europe that French and German foresters fear to use their 
axes in frosty weather lest these tools should be broken, will 
not believe very readily that we cannot devise our own for- 
estry tools. At least,in the article of axes we may claim some 
superiority. With what Homeric laughter would the hardy 
forest-destroyers of Maine and Michigan shake their snow- 
laden Pines if some trained woodsman from the Black Forest 
should expound to them in friendly warning his theory of axes 
and frost ! 

A perusal of Dr. Schlich’s list of twenty British forest-trees, 
not all natives of the British Isles, and not all trees that we 
should think of including among timber-trees, brings to mind 
the wonderful variety of forest-wealth of our Appalachian re- 
gion, not to say of our whole country. 

But with these empty gratulations our self-satisfaction must 
cease. Our chief instrument of forest-destruction is better 
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than the European’s; and nature has bestowed upon us a 
wonderful variety of valuable trees against which we may turn 
this instrument. It is idle to deny that in all essential points 
of scientific forestry we must look to the Old World for in- 
struction. Dr. Schlich’s book is so clear and interesting in its 
presentation of the subject that all in this country who have 
any interest in the subject should read it with care. Such a 
book as this should do much to temper and direct the often- 
distorted enthusiasm of our forest-lovers. 


New York. Fames W. Pryor. 


Experiments and Expedients. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—For thirty years it has been difficult to raise a good 
Quince-crop in this section, but the fruit can be had with 
proper precaution. The trees are more tender when young, 
and I then take special care to secure well-ripened wood, and 
in October tie it about with straw. As the trees get older they 
become hardier, but the fruit is likely to be scarce, on account 
of the weakening of the terminal wood; I therefore tie the 
limbs together with hop-twine, a coarse, soft, but strong twine, 
and after that tie about the bunched limbs straw or hay. This 
precaution, with hedges of Arbor-vite to the west and north, 
leaves the trees vigorous enough to produce full crops. 
Quince-trees are worth growing for their beauty in the bloom- 
ing season, and an Orange-grove is hardly more beautiful 
than a Quince-orchard in full-bearing. 

It has been difficult, too, for the last half century to grow 
Peaches in this region. Fifty years ago I saw my father pick 
Sweetwater grapes, peaches and wagon-loads of quinces from 
his gardens. But the borers came, and then followed greater 
inequality of temperature. I have for twenty years persisted 
in growing Peach-trees, both seedlings and grafts. Unpro- 
tected, we secure a crop just about once in ten years. This 
year I have fifty-five trees loaded. My experiments have in- 
cluded: (1) Winding the bearing limbs in straw, which is 
rarely of much avail; (2) bending down limbs and covering 
with sod or soil, which leads to rot of buds and sometimes 
branches ; (3) bending down the trees and holding them with 
spikes, which is efficient in a limited degree; (4) building a 
rude house over a tree or close row of trees, which is less 
trouble than it appears in the telling, and when the trees are 
so covered, and fine hay stuffed in over the tops before nailing 
on a roof, this affords sufficient protection for our hardiest 
sorts. But (5) my best experiment has been the planting of a 
large, cheap, roofless house with six trees. Over the top 1 
nail narrow slats, and allow my hens to run in it for the sum_ 
mer; during winter I spread over corn-stalks, and hold them 
in place with poles. Of course, the roof must be firmly sup- 
ported. Here my trees are full of fruit. Another (6) plan has 
been to grow a few trees in boxes and set them in the cellar 
for the winter. These do well with little care. In a Peach 
section such precautions would be laughable; but here 
peaches are peaches, and it pays to take much care and try 


many experiments. 
Clinton, N. Y. ee ea et Te 


A Good Example. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—In the passage leading to the town library at Tun- 
bridge Wells, an exhibit is made, and constantly renewed, 
of the local flora and common plants. The specimens are 
placed in separate glass vessels and in front of each is a label 
bearing the common and botanical names. Sucha means of 
popular instruction and interest might be well adopted at some 
of our American summer resorts, and at very small outlay. 


Tunbridge Wells. Francis Skinner. 


Recent Publications. 


Finrikisha Days.in Fapan. By Elizabeth Ruhamah Scid- 
more. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1891. 

Many books have been written about Japan, and most of 
them contain descriptions of its forests and gardens, its flow- 
ers and flower-festivals. But the subject seems inexhaustible, 
for each gives us new details and general pictures. Mrs. 
Scidmore’s little book is not written from the scientific or from 
the artistic point of view. It is for popular reading, and pro- 
fesses merely to sketch ‘“‘something of the Japan of to-day as 
it appeared to a tourist, who was a foreign resident as well,” 
being “‘ the outcome of two visits, covering nearly three years’ 
stay in the Island Empire.” But its author has a keen eye and 
a knowledge of the value of definite information, as well as a 
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feeling for the beautiful and the picturesque, and a very grace- 
fulpen. So her book is interesting from end to end, and when 
we lay it down we feel that, despite all we may have read upon 
the subject before, she has taught us something fresh and 
given us another and very charming general impression of 
the delightful land she describes. 

The first thing she speaks of, after landing at Yokohama, 
is the colony of florists at the west end of the town, where one 
finds ‘‘ toy gardens filled with vegetable miracles ; burlesques 
and fantasies of horticulture; dwarf trees, a hundred years 
old, that could be put in the pocket; huge single flowers and 
marvelous masses of smaller blossoms; Cherry-trees that 
bearnocherries ; Plum-trees that bloom in midwinter, but have 
neither leaves nor fruit ; and Roses—that favorite flower which 
the foreigner brought with him—flowering in Californian pro- 
fusion.” And from here on we read so continually of the skill 
of the horticulturist and the passionate love of the people for 
flowers that once more we feel, as other writers had already 
made us feel, that if Japan is the land of artit is still more dis- 
tinctively the land of flowers. At Yokohama ‘‘a large business 
is done in the exportation of Japanese plants and bulbs encased 
in a thick coating of mud, which makes an air-tight case to 
protect them during the sea-voyage. Ingenious Fern-pieces 
are protected in the same way. These grotesque things are 
produced by wrapping in moist earth the long woody roots of a 
fine-leaved variety of Fern. They are made to imitate dragons, 
junks, temples, boats, lanterns, pagodas, bells, balls, circles 
and every familiar object. When bought they look dead. If 
hung for a few days in the warm sun and occasionally dipped 
in water, they change into feathery green objects that grow 
more and more beautiful, and are far more artistic than our 
own conventional hanging basket.” 

Mrs. Scidmore makes a novel suggestion when, after recog- 
nizing the fact that the Japanese are the foremost landscape- 
gardeners in the world, giving their genius ‘‘equal play in an 
area of a yard or a thousand feet,” she says that ‘‘a Japanese 
gardener will, doubtless, come to be considered as necessary 
a part of a great American establishment as a French maid or 
an English coachman. From generations of nature-loving 
and flower-worshiping ancestors these gentle followers of 
Adam’s profession have inherited an intimacy with growing 
things, and a power over them, that we cannot even under- 
stand. Their very farming is artistic gardening, and their 
gardening half necromancy.” 

Near Yokohama is the little village of Kawana, whose head- 
man has a famous collection of Chrysanthemums, the goal of 
many autumnal pilgrimages. His great thatched house, ina 
courtyard, is faced in front by rows of mat-sheds, “covering 
the precious flowers that stand in files as evenly as soldiers, 
the tops soft masses of great frowsy, curly-petaled, wide- 
spreading blooms, shading to every tint of lilac, pink, rose, 
russet, brown, gold, orange, pale yellow and snow-white. It 
was there that we ate a salad made of yellow Chrysanthemum 
petals, most esthetic of dishes. The trays of golden leaves 
in the kitchen of the house indicated that the master enjoyed 
this ambrosial feast habitually, and, perhaps, dropped the 


yellow shreds in his saké cup, to prolong his life and avert. 
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calamities, as they are warranted to do.” Not far away is 
Sugita, where the Plum-trees bud in January and blossom 
gradually, so that “the last week of February finds the dead- 
looking branches clothed with clouds of starry white flowers.” 
Around the thatched roof of an old temple stand Plum-trees 
covered with blossoms of various colors, white, pale pink, 
yellow, rose or deep carnation-red, and ‘just outside the 
temple door is a Plum-tree whose age is lost in legend. Its 
bent and crooked limbs and propped-up branches sustain a 
thick-massed pyramid of pale rose-pink. The outer boughs 
droop like a Weeping Willow, and their flowers seem to be 
slipping down them like rosy rain-drops. Poets and peers, 
dreamers and plodders, coolies, fishermen and the unspiritual 
foreigner, all admire this lovely tree, and its wide arms flutter 
with poems in its praise”; for, as Mrs. Scidmore remarks, 
‘“‘spring poetry” is not a drug in Japan, and the trees them- 
selves gladly accept the shower of manuscripts annually pro- 
duced in their honor. We cannot follow all her descriptions 
of the flower festivals of a Japanese spring, when, as our 
readers have often been told, the whole population turns into 
the suburbs for merry-making, philosophers and statesmen 
leave their labors to journey to some famous garden, perhaps 
a three days’ trip away, and the newspapers print daily bulle- 
tins to tell how the blossoms are progressing. But, she says, 
fair as the spring days are, the autumn, when an Indian sum- 
mer lasts sometimes four months in unbroken loveliness, is 
equally attractive. When the Maple-leaves begin to turn, 
‘autumnal Japan is the typical earthly Paradise.” 
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Near the Ikegami temples the priests display with pride a 
Moutan, or Tree Peony, “now three hundred years old, whose 
solid trunks and wrinkled bark uphold a multitude of stately 
blossoms.” And when these bloom, and Azaleas of varied 
colors crowd every garden and line the river-banks, then, too, 
the ji, or Wistaria, is in blossom, ‘‘and at the Kameido tem- 
ple makes an eighth wonder of the world. Every householder 
has his Wistaria-trellis, generally reaching out as a canopy 
over some inlet, or, as at Kameido, forming the roofs of the 
open-air tea-houses edging the lake. . . . Blossoms two, and 
even three, feet long are common, and only a great swaying 
tassel, four feet in length, draws a ‘Naruhodo! (wonderful!) 
from the connoisseurs.” The great objects of wicker-work, 
clothed completely with Chrysanthemum-blossoms which 
amaze every traveler, are described at length by Mrs. Scid- 
more, who says that, in addition to single forms of men and 
beasts, one sees “whole mountain-sides of flowers, with 
water-falls of white blossoms spreading into floral streams, and 
Chrysanthemum women leading Chrysanthemum horses rid- 
den by Chrysanthemum men across Chrysanthemum bridges. 
Gigantic flowers, microscopic flowers, plants of a single blos- 
som, single plants of two hundred blossoms, have Bamboo 
tents to themselves” at the shows where these figures are ex- 
hibited ; and their special attractions are as loudly proclaimed 
as the charms of fat women and skeleton men in the side- 
shows of American fairs. 

A little description of the ‘‘Maple-leaf Club-house,” near the 
Shiba temples, well shows the feeling of the Japanese for artis- 
tic decoration. Here there was a ‘‘long low room, usually 
divided into three by screens of dull gold paper. One whole 
side of this beautiful apartment was open to the garden be- 
yond a railed balcony of polished cedar, and the view across 
the Maple-trees and dense groves of Shiba to the waters of the 
bay was enchanting. The decorations of the club-house re- 
peat the Maples that fill the grounds. The wall-screens are 
painted with delicate branches, the panels above the screens 
are carved with them, and in the outer wall and balcony-rail 
are leaf-shaped openings. The dresses of the pretty zesams, 
the crape cushions on the floor, the porcelain and lacquer 
dishes, the saké bottles and their carved stands, the fans and 
bonbons, all display the Maple-leaf.” On another page we 
read that even the charcoal under the tea-kettle is an artistic 
object, being twigs of Azalea charred and coated with lime 
without injury to their delicate forms. 

In the chapter devoted to the theatre we find flowers again 
playing a prominent part. The actors enter the stage by two 
long raised walks through the auditorium, broad enough to 
accommodate horses and jinrikishas ; these walks are called 
hana micht, or flower-walks, ‘‘and asa popular actor advances 
his way is strewn with flowers.” Garden, forest and landscape 
effects are made on the stage ‘‘by using potted trees and 
shrubs uprooted for transplanting. The ever-ready Bamboo 
is at hand, and the tall Dragon-grass and the scene-painters 
produce extraordinary illusions in the backgrounds and 
wings.” But we should never end if we tried to extract all the 
suggestive passages by means of which Mrs. Scidmore paints 
the love of the Japanese for flowers. We can only recom- 
mend her book to our readers as containing not only many 
more such passages, but delightful descriptions of scenery 
and sympathetic accounts of the people who live among these 
marvels of beauty, and have themselves produced so many of 
them. 


Bulletin No. 93 of the Agricultural Experiment Station con- 
nected with the University of California is devoted to the 
investigation of different varieties of Oranges and Lemons 
grown in that state. The purpose of the investigation has 
been to show in a comprehensive way the composition of the 
leading varieties of these fruits, as they are grown in the dif- 
ferent Citrus regions, and this is of great value to cultivators 
inasmuch as it shows the influence of various conditions of 
soil and climate upon the product of the groves, and also 
gives information as to the appropriate fertilizers to be used 
in each case. The physical data—that is, the per cent. of rind, 
pulp, juice and the like—are of interest from a commercial 
standpoint because they show the true quality of the fruit. 
The difference between an orange or a lemon which has such 
a thickness of rind and such a percentage of pulp and juice 
as characterize the best kinds of these fruits, and one whose 
weight is more than one-third rind and more than one-quarter 
dry pulp, is very apparent. And yet such differences exist. 
Besides this, although fruit is generally considered a pure 
luxury, consumers may find much valuable knowledge from 
studying the relative food-values of different varieties. The 
nourishing portions, which are especially shown in the saccha- 
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rine and nitrogenous contents, vary greatly among different 
kinds and under different conditions of growth. It is there- 
fore an important question of domestic economy to the con- 
sumer to know what fruit he is using. The ash analysis, to- 
gether with the nitrogenous contents of the standard varieties, 
show that the ingredients which the soil loses by an ordinary 
crop are a serious drain upon its supporting value, and what 
particular plant-foods suffer the greatest loss can only be known 
by determining the actual constituents that are withdrawn. 

The body of the bulletin is taken up with a description of 
various varieties of oranges received from different places, 
together with a physical analysis, a proximate general analysis, 
and an analysis of the ash. For example, eight specimens 
of the Navel Orange, taken from different parts of the state, 
were investigated, and a similar analysis was made of several 
specimens of Mediterranean Sweet, Saint Michael’s, Valencia, 
Malta Blood, Tangerine and some seedlings. Of course, it 
would not be of interest to quote all these details, but some of 
the prominent points of similarity and difference which have 
been brought out in the tables are interesting. In comparing 
the oranges as to their proportion of rind to flesh, the Navel, 
although the choicest of oranges, has, contrary to popular im- 
pression, no advantage in this respect over the Mediterranean 
Sweet or Saint Michael’s. The average Navel contains about 
seventy-two per cent. of flesh, while the average Mediterranean 
Sweet shows seventy-three per cent., and the Saint Michael’s 
eighty-one per cent. 

In regard to the proportion of juice to flesh the Navel seems 
to be the driest, while Saint Michael’s is the juiciest. The 
skin of the Navel, although thin, is hard and solid and weighs 
heavier than the more corky skins of the Mediterranean Sweet. 
As to the sugar contents of the juice, the maximum of sugar 
appears in the Navel orange grown on the hills, but it is ap- 
proached very closely by other Navels, by the Mediterranean 
Sweet, the Malta Blood, the Pomona, and the Tangerine from 
San Gabriel. This Tangerine shows the highest proportion of 
cane-sugar in the whole series, but to what extent the cane- 
sugar determines the sweetness to the taste is a matter not 
fully understood. The proportion between the grape-sugar 
and the fruit-sugar is not yet determined, and is, of course, an 
essential factor in the case. The average sugar-content of 
fully ripe Navels, from all localities, is 10.8 per cent., which is 
more than that of the other varieties. A Valencia orange from 
Pomona shows a much lower sugar percentage. In respect 
to acid in the juice, the Malta Blood contains a maximum of 


more than two per cent., with an average of one-sixth per cent. - 


in three samples examined. In contrast with the Malta Blood, 
Saint Michael’s has a low acid-content, but this is combined 
with a low sugar percentage. 

In discussing the nutritive value of the fruit the flesh-form- 
ing ingredients are the most important, and it is, therefore, of 
interest to compare the albuminoids of oranges with those of 
other fruits, and of different varieties among themselves. 
According to European data, oranges stand first among fruits 
in this regard, followed by prunes second, peaches and apri- 
cots third, bananas and grapes fourth, while apples and pears 
stand nearly the lowest on the list. The determinations of 
albuminoids in California oranges show smaller percentages, 
so that it must be concluded that the California fruit is less 
nourishing than that of Sicily. The difference observed, how- 
ever, may be due to the age of the trees which bear the fruit, 
as California trees are usually young. 

Referring to the composition of the ash and nitrogen con- 
tents of fruits, it is said that grapes stand first and oranges 
stand second in the quantity of mineral matter withdrawn 
from the soil. Heretofore, all conclusions bearing upon the 
ash and nitrogen of oranges and lemons have been based on 
European data, but from the comparative exhibit made here 
it seems, so far aS oranges are concerned, that the California 
fruit draws much less upon all the ingredients that have to be 
replaced by fertilization, while the California lemon draws 
about the same amount of mineral from the soil as the Euro- 
peanorange. Potashis the predominating ingredient in theash, 
amounting to quite half its weight, and it is, therefore, highly im- 
portant that the supply of thissubstance should be keptup. For- 
tunately, it has been shown, by previous investigation, that 
the potash supply in California soils and irrigation waters is 
exceptionally large, so that in many cases the demand of the 
fruit upon this element will be amply supplied in the course 
of cultivation. Phosphoric acid is not drawn upon so heavily, 
but, since the supply of this element is usually limited in 
California soils, itis probable that it would be prudent to use 
fertilizers containing it in large proportion. The natural 
supply of nitrogen, especially in southern mesa soils, is not 
large, and, as the draft made by the Orange on this substance 
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is very heavy, it should be always among the first elements of 
plant-food supplied. Next to potash, lime is the ingredient 
most abundantly taken from the soil, although its percentage 
varies very widely, but the supply of lime in California soils is 
so universally ample within the orange-growing region that 
no replacement of this substance in fertilization will be called 
for. The large amount of sulphuric acid found in this fruit 
suggests gypsum as an acceptable fertilizing agent. 

In regard to lemons, it can only be said, from the incomplete- 
ness of the investigation, that the acid, or the most important 
ingredient of this fruit, exceeds the commonly assumed aver- 
age, and this point should ensure to California-grown lemons 
a high position in commerce. The relatively large propor- 
tion of sugar shown by the analysis is a feature which will 
further commend them to the consumer’s taste, but there are 
very great differences among varieties in the proportion of 
rind to flesh and to extractable juice. 


Bulletin 82 of the New Jersey Experiment Station gives a 
carefully illustrated account of the history and habits of the 
Rose-chafer, together with the details of some experiments for 
destroying this insect, which, upon the whole, are rather de- 
pressing. Careful trials were made with the arsenites, copper 
mixtures, pyrethrum, kerosene, lime, tobacco, ascetic acid, 
quassia, digitalis, corrosive sublimate, muriate of ammonia, 
cyanide of potassium, sludgite, kainit, alum, white hellebore, 
carbolic acid, Ailanthus-blossoms, and other alleged repellants 
and poisons with very unsatisfactory results. The hot-water 
cure, suggested by Mr. Kellogg, of Vineland, and ata later date 
recommended by Mr. E. S. Carman, was tried, and it showed 
that water heated to 125° Fahrenheit will kill the insect, 
but in practice it was found impossible to get the spray hot 
enough to kill at any considerable distance from the nozzle of 
the force-pump. It seemed to Professor Smith that only a 
solid jet of water could be kept hot if carried even eight or ten 
feet, and then would follow the practical difficulty of securing 
a large and continuous supply. 

Mr. A. S. Fuller suggests that the species of Spireea are very 
attractive to these insects, and that in small gardens, if a full 
supply of food from Spireeas was afforded, they might leave 
other plants. Following this line of suggestion, Professor 
Smith thinks it is possible to prevent in part the development 
of the insects in cultivated ground, and the outside of vine- 
yards can often be defended by the counter-attraction of a few 
rows of Blackberries. The blossoms of these plants are great 
favorites with the beetles, and they would be likely to arrest 
the incoming crowds. If they were collected from these plants 
the injury to the vineyard might be largely averted. This mat- 
ter of collecting seems, after all, to Professor Smith the most 
practicable method of dealing with the pest, and various me- 
chanical devices similar to an entomologist’s umbrella are 
figured. By shaking the vines the insects can be caught in 
these receptacles, and if the collecting is done once or twice 
a day for three weeks the crop may be saved. The Rose- 
chafer has no day of rest, and the collecting must be done on 
Sundays as well as other days, for a single twenty-four hours’ 
neglect may result in as much injury as is prevented by six 
days’ work. The insects come in such numbers that they 
cover everything—acres of Grape-vines, Strawberries and 
Blackberries, with thousands of fruit and other trees, and the 
best that Professor Smith hopes from persistent collecting, if 
carried on generally, is that, after some years, their number 
may be lessened so as to bring, for a time, comparative ex- 
emption from their attacks. At present, however, there are 
too many abandoned fields to make this appear sanguine, as 
the best of their breeding-places are left undisturbed, and no 
method of killing them before they come out of the ground 
has yet been devised. 


Notes. 


A basket of rare and costly Orchids, presented to the Em- 
press of Germany by Messrs. Sander & Co., was the subject of 
a supplementary illustration ina late number of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 


It is stated in Fruzts and Flowers of Oregon and Washington 
—the new horticultural monthly of the north-west—that Peach- 
trees in Oregon measure fifteen inches in girth at three years 
old, with a spread of branches sixteen feet in diameter. 


Perhaps few persons who visit the Botanical Gardens in 
Liverpool know that they were founded by William Roscoe, 
the celebrated historian. His name is preserved in the annals 
of science by that of the genus Rosccea, which includes half a 
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dozen species of herbaceous Himalayan plants, sometimes 
cultivated in greenhouses. 


Decumaria barbara is quite at home in the neigborhood of 
Philadelphia, and in Laurel Hill Cemetery it is quite largely 
planted, and clings to walls as closely as English Ivy. Its leaves 
are large and lustrous, and it will certainly be used more gen- 
erally when its good qualities are appreciated as they should be. 


«The total number of trees and shrubs indigenous to this 
country,’ wrote Downing in the year 1846, ‘‘is about 530.” 
How largely our knowledge of the products of the United 
States has advanced since this time will be seen when we note 
that 420 indigenous species of trees are now recognized within 
their area, while the number of indigenous shrubs must be 
nearly a thousand. 


The old saying, that “language is a bundle of fossil meta- 
phors,” is well illustrated by the word disseminate, which, 
etymologically, means ‘‘to scatter seed,” and, as a writer on 
plant-life recently remarked, ‘‘ points to the fact that everywhere 
in nature seeds are scattered broadcast, infinite pains being 
taken by the mother-plant for their general diffusion over wide 
areas of woodland, plain or prairie.” 


We have received from our correspondent, Monsieur 
Charles Naudin, a photograph of a noble flowering speci- 
men of Yucca filifera (see GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. i., pp. 
78 and 79), taken in the gardens of the Villa Thuret. Judged 
by the height of the man standing by the tree, it must be from 
twenty to thirty feet high, and forms one of a group of five 
specimens, all about equal in height. 


““The principle which would govern us,” wrote Downing 
nearly fifty years ago, ‘“‘if we were planting the streets of rural 
towns is this: Select the finest indigenous tree or trees, such 
as the soil and climate of the place will bring to the highest 
perfection.” Unfortunately, the sound and sensible advice 
thus briefly conveyed is almost as sorely needed to-day as 
when Downing’s words were written. 


“‘ Midway between Fifteenth and Sixteenth Streets,” says the 
New York Sun, ‘at the curb lies a broken brown stone which 
bears the inscription, ‘Union Square. Founded 1832.’ Itisa 
part of the pavement, and yet New Yorkers have walked that 
way for forty years without noticing this modest official rec- 
ord. This was a wild locality in 1832. A farm-house stood 
at the junction of the Bowery road and the road to Blooming- 
dale in the upper part of the present little park, and dust and 
blackberries abounded at the road-sides. The city straight- 
ened out the streets at that time into a square, and the parlx 
was an afterthought. The Hon. Walter Bowne was Mayor at 
the time.” 


A dispatch to The Tribune states that ‘‘next winter will see 
the shipment of an enormous quantity of fresh vegetables 
from southern California to New York and other eastern 
cities. The railroads have given a rate of three cents per 
pound, which allows a big profit on all vegetables that will 
bear transportation. Tomatoes, peas, beans, new potatoes, 
cauliflower and other vegetables can be supplied by southern 
California from the 1st of December to the ist of March, 
during which time there is practically no competition from 
Florida. It is claimed that this industry will eclipse fruit- 
growing, as it will stimulate a demand for fresh vegetables 
where canned goods are now used.” 


The botanical name of the Carnation, Dianthus, signifies 
Jove’s flower, being a contraction of Dzos anthos, while the 
English name seems to have been bestowed to characterize 
the flesh-colored hue of some of the commoner kinds. Its 
earliest form appears to have been ‘‘Carnadine,” and Drayton 
long ago wrote: ‘‘The brave Carnation . . . so of his color 
called.” In the last century Carnations were in special favor 
in Holland and England, and we may read in a number of the 
Spectator that ‘now and then a few fanciful people spend all 
their time in the cultivation of a single Tulip or a Carnation.” 
Fifty years ago between three and four hundred varieties of 
the Carnation were already noted in English catalogues. 


Mr. Sereno Watson’s eighteenth contribution to American 
botany, reprinted from the twenty-sixth volume of the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, has 
appeared. It contains descriptions of some new North Ameri- 
can plants, chiefly of the United States, with a revision of the 
American species of the genus Erythronium, in which Mr. 


Watson now recognizes thirteen North American species ; de- 


scriptions of new Mexican plants collected chiefly by Mr. C. G. 
Pringle in 1889 and 1890, and including a few new genera and 
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several new species ; a note upon a wild species of Zea, from 
Mexico, and upon a small collection of plants made in the 
island of Ascension by Mr. E. G. Loomis, of the Nautical 
Almanac Bureau, during the visit of the United States Eclipse 
Expedition to the island in 1889. 


The editor of the Country Gentleman says that he once re- 
ceived some Peach-cions in summer, and the sender had left 
their leaves on to shade them and to keep them from drying 
up. Of course, these leaves sent a great deal of watery 
vapor into the dry summer air, and in a few hours the shoots 
were withered. If he had cut all the leaves off, leaving only 
the stumps of the leaf-stalks, they would have remained plump 
and fresh. We often see radishes offered for sale in grocery- 
windows with all the leaves on, and in a few hours they are 
shrunk and withered. If the leaves of radishes, beets and 
similar vegetables are cut off at once as soon as the roots are 
taken from the ground they will keep plump andfresh. If the 
leaves are left on trees which are cut down in summer they 
will pump the sap out of the timber and hasten the seasoning 
of the wood, which might otherwise become sap-rotten. 


A photograph recently reproduced in the (Worth-western 
Lumberman showed a redwood plank of extraordinary size, 
measuring sixteen feet five inches in width by twelve feet 
nine inches in length and five inches in thickness. It was cut 
from a tree thirty-five feet in diameter and three hundred feet 
tall, being hewn out of the stump after the tree was cut at 
about twenty-eight feet above the ground. A locomotive, 
attached to a block and tackle, was needed to lower it, and 
two men were occupied for a month in roughly preparing it 
for shipment. The price of this labor, added to the cost of 
transportation, amounted to some $3,000, after the plank had 
been taken by water to San Francisco. The tree stood in 
Humboldt County, California, and the plank, after being ex- 
hibited in various cities, will probably be a feature of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. A specially constructed car is re- 
quired for its transportation. 


“« After some trouble,” wrote Fortune, in his account of his 
travels in the Malay Archipelago in 1845, ‘‘I discovered the 
locality of the beautiful Phalenopsis amabilis. I was in the 
habit of making an Indian’s hut in the wood my headquarters 
for a certain time, where I held a sort of market for the pur- 
chase of orchidaceous plants. The ground in front of: the 
hut was usually strewed with these plants in the state in which 
they had been cut from the trees, and often covered with 
flowers. The Phalznopsis in particular was very beautiful at 
this time. I was most anxious to get large specimens of this 
plant, and offered a dollar, which was a high sum in an Indian 
forest, for the largest specimen which should be brought to 
me. The lover of this beautiful tribe of plants will easily 
imagine the delight I felt when I saw two Indians approaching 
with a plant of extraordinary size, having ten or twelve branch- 
ing flower-stalks upon it and upward of a hundred flowers in 
full bloom.” This plant was successfully transported to Eng- 
land and established in the garden of the Horticultural Society, 
and, although it had been somewhat cut to get it into the 
packing-case, was by far the largest specimen then to be seen 
in Europe. ° 


In his Sylva, written two centuries ago, Evelyn notes, 
among other giant Linden-trees in Germany, one of such size 
and antiquity that it was recognized in the name of the town 
in Wurtemberg where it grew, this being called Neustadt-an- 
der-Linden. He describes it as measuring more than twenty- 
seven feet in circumference, and covering, with the spread of 
its branches, a space four hundred and three feet in diameter, 
and says that it was “set about with divers columns and 
monuments of stone (now eighty-two in number and formerly 
above a hundred more) which several princes and noble per- 
sons have adorned, and which, as so many pillars, serve like- 
wise to support the umbrageous and venerable boughs.” Even 
then, Evelyn continues, the tree had once been “‘ much ampler, 
as the ruins and distances of the columns declare, which the 
rude soldiers have greatly impared.” Some of the inscriptions 
on the stones were copied by him, the oldest, bearing a date, 
having been cut in the year1550. In 1837 this giant still sur- 
vived, and a drawing then made of it, for Loudon’s Arboretum, 
showed its trunk surrounded by a wooden balustrade raised 
on a coping of stone, and its limbs supported by no less 
than 108 columns. The people of the village being in the 
habit of sitting in the tree and eating, several Gooseberry- 
bushes had sprung up in the crevices of the bark, and their 
fruit was gathered and sold to visitors. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether this tree still survives in the year 1891. 
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The Northern Pitch Pine. 


NQUIRIES about this tree often reach us from Europe, 
| especially from France and Germany, where the im- 
pression prevails that it is the species which produces the 
pitch pine of commerce, generally known in this country as 
southern pine or Georgia pine, and now exported from the 
maritime region of the southern Atlantic and Gulf-states to 
Europe and South America in large quantities. The ver- 
nacular name is, in part at least, responsible for this con- 
fusion. It should be remembered that all our Pines on 
which the leaves appear in twos or in threes in the same 
cluster, and which produce coarse resinous wood distinctly 
marked by broad bands of dark-colored cells, are called 
Pitch Pines, and that the Pitch Pine in New England and 
in New Jersey is an entirely different tree from the Pitch 
Pine in Georgia, or from the Pitch Pine in California; and 
that there are more than a dozen different trees in the 
United States to which this name is applied by the people 
living in the regions which these trees inhabit. 

The northern Pitch Pine is the Pinus rigida of botanists. 
The wood of this tree was formerly used in building in 
those parts of the country where it was found before cheap 
transportation brought the more valuable material of the 
southern Pine-forests to northern markets. Now it is 
rarely manufactured into lumber, and during the last 
twenty years it is not probable that a single foot of it has 
been exported from the United States. The two Pitch 
Pines of North America, which now possess commercial 
importance, are the Pine of the south, Pius palustris, and 
the western or Oregon Pine, Pinus ponderosa, and it is 
from the forests of the former that the pitch pine so largely 
used in the north is derived, and that furnish all the 
American hard pine sold in Europe. 

The northern Pitch Pine is a valuable and interesting tree 
in spite of the fact that the lumber it yields is not of the 
best quality. It grows naturally on poor and sterile land, 
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usually on sandy barrens, and less frequently in sour 
swampy soil. Its presence is a good indication that the 
soil which bears it is too poor to supply other trees with 
sufficient plant-food to compete successfully with this tree. 
Once in possession of a sandy plain on our northern sea- 
board no other tree can wrest this advantage from the 
Pitch Pine, and its hold upon existence is strengthened by 
the peculiar power it possesses of reproducing itself from 
seed. Seedlings spring up in great quantities in the neigh- 
borhood of seed-bearing trees, and grow rapidly in what 
would appear to be most unfavorable situations ; and it 
can be raised from seed sown in the open ground more 
easily and with greater certainty than any other tree which 
is hardy in the northern states. In this capacity of the seed 
to germinate readily will be found the greatest value of this 
trée, which seems destined sooner or later to be used in 
covering the great tracts of unproductive land which occur 
in the neighborhood of our northern seaboard. Its value 
and adaptability for this purpose has already been proved. 
Thousands of acres of the New England coast have been 
covered with forests of this tree, raised from seed at amere 
nominal cost, and nothing but the dread of fire prevents the 
extension of these forests over still larger areas. What 
appears to be barren soil, such as occurs on some parts of 
Cape Cod, in Massachusetts, and in southern New Jersey, 
will in forty or fifty years produce a forest of Pitch Pine of 
considerable money value for the fuel which it contains. 
No other method has yet been found by which such waste 
lands can be made to yield any return whatever, and any 
comprehensive system of agriculture must look to covering 
sooner or later these lands with trees. ‘The Pitch Pine 
planted on barren soil will not grow to a large size or pro- 
duce anything more valuable than fire-wood. It will, how- 
ever, in a comparatively short time yield on the poorest 
land several cords of fuel to the acre; and the fuel value of 
this wood is unsurpassed by that of any other inhabitant of 
our northern forests, and for many purposes, such as brick- 
making and for charcoal, it is extremely valuable. When 
individual specimens have happened to grow in good soil 
they have sent up tall stout stems two or three feet in 
diameter. These trunks were eagerly sought for in the 
early settlement of the country, and were manufactured 
into timber and flooring of excellent quality and remarka- 
ble durability. In some parts of New Jersey houses tim- 
bered and floored with this wood a hundred years ago are 
still standing, and are in a perfect state of preservation. 
Such trees have now almost entirely disappeared, however, 
and there will probably never be a question of planting the 
Pitch Pine for timber, for where the soil is good enough 
to produce large individuals with straight ‘clean trunks 
it will support a forest of more valuable species. 

As an ornamental tree Penus rigida, although it is ne 
suited to decorate a trim lawn, can be used sometimes to 
advantage when it is desired to produce bold, picturesque 
effects or to clothe a barren knoll with verdure. It grows 
rapidly; the trunk, covered with dark, deeply furrowed 
bark, broken into large, square plates, is always a hand- 
some object, and the color of the coarse, pale-green foliage 
makes a good contrast with the other trees of our woods 
and plantations. 

The form this tree assumes, when it stands by itself and 
has the opportunity to develop the stout branches which 
are characteristic of single individuals, is well shown in 
the picture on page 402, made from a photograph of a 
peculiarly picturesque Massachusetts tree, for which we 
are indebted to Dr. W. H. Rollins, of Boston. 


Monuments in Public Places.—lI. 


Ne and more, as the years go by, the questions in- 

volved in the placing of statues and other monu- 
ments in our parks, streets and city squares must attract 
serious attention from all who have the artistic interests of 
the community at heart. These questions are three in 
number; Is the person or event to be commemorated 
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deserving of such conspicuous and lasting honor? Is the 
monument sufficiently excellent as a work of art to be 
worthy of its subject, to satisfy the eyes of those qualified 
to judge in such matters, and to aid in forming a correct 
public taste? And is it so placed that it appears to the 
best advantage itself and in harmony with its surroundings, 
so as to increase the general attractiveness of the spot 
where it stands? 

With the first of these three questions we need not 
greatly concern ourselves, 
rarely been proposed to do honor to persons or causes 
whose commemoration would have a bad influence upon 
the community. We think that no such monument has 
ever been actually erected in this country, and if a number 
have been erected which record the existence of men in 
whom the public take small interest, no one need object 
to their presence for this cause alone. If a work of art is 
good as such, we may be glad to possess it, no matter how 
feebly our minds are impressed by the personality it por- 
trays, or the idea it expresses. 

But the question whether or no the work of art is good 
as such is very important, and not alone from the purely 
artistic point of view. It is a misfortune if the eyes of the 
people are offended, and their taste corrupted, by the con- 
stant sight of bad works of art, but it is also a misfortune 
when such a work persistently imprints upon the public 
mind a weak, false, or grotesque impression of a man en- 
titled to reverence and respect. Bad monuments, in short, 
injure both those who look at them and those whom they 
profess to honor. And there are many such in all our 
cities. Who, for example, can be won to admiration of 
the poet by the contorted, ridiculous figure which, at the 
entrance of the Mall in the Central Park, bears the name 
of Burns? Or who can gain a fresh sense of the services 
that Seward rendered to the Republic by contemplating his 
statue on Madison Square? Farragut is really commemo- 
rated, really honored, by the figure which stands not far 
away from this Seward. Each time we pass it we think 
with gratitude and admiration of him, while we receive a 
never-failing impression of pleasure from the sight of the 
work of art as such. Nor need it be thought that the 
humblest among the populace are blind and deaf to the 
difference between the aspect and message of such works 
as these two. Hundreds of persons of all classes daily 
stop to study the Farragut statue, while, if one watches at 
the other end of the park, he will find that scarcely a 
glance is ever directed to the Seward. No one points out 
the Dodge monument on Sixth Avenue to the passing 
stranger, and, probably, few people know even that there 
is a bust of Washington Irving in Bryant Park, though, if 
these were really fine works, they would be recognized, 
like the Farragut, as among the things every visitor to 
New York should see. St. Gaudens’ statue of Lincoln not 
only adorns the city of Chicago, and daily teaches its 
people what sculptors work should be, but it helps to in- 
terpret our greatest man to the rising generation. But 
what lessons are inculcated by the statue of Lincoln in 
Union Square? And who will ever care to inform himself 
about Bolivar after seeing his equestrian figure in the 
Central Park? 

The proportion of bad monuments to good ones in any 
American city to-day is probably at least ten to one. The 
collective effect of so many poor ones in deforming our pub- 
lic places and in discouraging, if not corrupting, the people’s 
taste for art can hardly be overestimated, and surely the 
time has come when a more serious sense of responsibility 
should be impressed upon those who have such matters 
under their control. Whatever is now admitted to our 
parks and streets is almost certain to stand there for cen- 
turies. We cannot hope for many successful efforts like 
that of General Custer’s widow, who, a few years ago, se- 
cured the removal of a ridiculous statue of her husband 
from the Government grounds at West Point. The only 
sure and sensible way to avoid bequeathing monstrosities 
to our children is to prevent their erection. 
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Adequate means toward this end have been provided as 
regards the Central Park at least, for no monument can be 
erected there without the permission of a committee of 
three persons well qualified to choose among good and 
bad works of art. Until lately, it must be said, this com- 
mittee has consistently erred on the side of leniency. All 
lovers of art, therefore, were gratified to learn last spring 
that it had refused permission for the erection of a statue 
already completed, but judged of insufficient merit. They 
may regret that this same statue has since been set up in 
one of our small city squares; but it had better be there 
than in the park, and the precedent established by its rejec- 
tion will surely work for future good. There is no danger, 
we believe, of over-severity in the matter. It is a painful 
task to refuse a work which is offered by generous, well- 
meaning citizens, and a task certain to bring a measure of 
unreasoning public condemnation upon those who are 
prominent in its performance. It is not likely that our 
park will ever be deprived of a work of even a reasonable 
degree of excellence, while it is likely that for many years 
to come foolish and grotesque monuments will be offered 
to it in ever-increasing numbers. We feel, therefore, that 
this is a subject with regard to which public sentiment of 
the right sort should be appealed to, and that the press and 
the people ought to encourage those in charge of our public 
places consistently to temper mercy to the artist and would- 
be donor with justice to the people at large and the cause 
of art. The streets and parks of a great city ought to be 
guarded against the intrusion of bad works of art even 
more carefully than the apartments of a public museum ; 
for while hundreds or even thousands of persons may daily 
visit the museum, tens of thousands must, whether they 
will or not, daily look on objects set under the open sky. 


Black Tea and Green. 


HAT is the difference between black tea and green 

tea? Are they produced by different plants or 

merely by different methods of treating the leaves? And 

are the Oolong and Japanese teas, so popular in this 

country, really green teas or black? One so often hears 

these questions asked, and so seldom gets a reliable 

answer, that our readers may be interested in the follow- 

ing account of Japanese tea-production which we quote 
from Mrs. Scidmore’s “‘ Jinrikisha Days in Japan.” 


The Tea-plant, as every one knows, is a hardy evergreen of 
the Camellia family. It grows a thick and solidly massed 
bush, and, at first glance at a field regularly dotted and bor- 
dered with the round bushes setting close to the ground, one 
might easily mistake it for Box. In the spring the young 
leaves crop out at the ends of the shoots and branches, and 
when the whole top of the bush is covered with pale, golden- 
green tips, generally in May, the first picking takes place. 
The second picking belongs to the fire-fly season in June, and 
after that great festival tea comes in from the plantations in 
decreasing quantities, until the end of August. The choicer 
qualities of tea are never exported, but consumed at home. 
Choice basket-fired tea, such as is used in the homes of the 
rich and well-to-do Japanese, sells for one or two dollars a 
pound. There are choicer, more carefully grown and pre- 
pared teas, which cost as high as from seven to ten dollars a 
pound, but such teas are shaded from the hot suns by matted 
awnings, and the picker, going down lines of these carefully 
tended bushes, nips off only the youngest leaves or buds at 
the tip of each shoot. The average tea, bought by the ex- 
porters for shipment to the United States and Canada, is of the 
commonest quality, and, according to Japanese trade statistics, 
the average value is eleven cents a pound, as it stands, sub- 
ject to the export duty and ready for shipment abroad. ° 

Japan tea came into market as a cheaper substitute for the 
green teas of China, those carefully rolled Young Hysons and 
Gunpowders of our grandmothers’ fancy. Europe has never 
received the Japan teas with favor, but the bulk of American 
importations is Japanese. . . . For green tea, the leaves are 
dried over hot fires almost immediately after picking, leaving 
the zhezme or active principle of the leaf in full strength. For 
black tea, the leaves are allowed to wilt and ferment in heaps 
for from five to fourteen days, or until the leaf turns red and 
the harmful properties of the ¢/ezve have been partly destroyed. 
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The Oolong tea of south China is nearest to green tea, its fer- 


mentation being limited to three or five days only, while the © 


richly flavored black teas of north China are allowed to fer- 
ment for twice that period, to prepare them for the Russian 
and English markets. . . . The Japanese government made 
experiments in the manufacture of black tea in the province of 
Ise, but the results were not satisfactory, and no further efforts 
have been made to compete in that line wifh China. Japan 
will continue to furnish the world’s supply of green tea... . 
The young tea-leaves, picked in May and early June, comprise 
more than half the whole season’s crop, succeeding growths of 
leaves being coarser and having less flavor. Tea whichis to be 
exported is treated to an extra firing, to dry it thoroughly before 
the voyage, and, at the same time, it is “ polished,” or coated 
with indigo, Prussian blue, gypsum and other things, which 
give it the gray lustre that no dried tea-leat ever naturally 
wore, but that American tea-drinkers insist on having. Be- 
fore the tea-leaves are put in the pans for the second 
firing, men, whose arms are dyed with indigo to the elbows, 
go down the lines and dusta little of the powder into each pan. 
Then the tossing and stirring of theleaves follows, and the dye 
is worked thoroughly into them. ... This skilled labor is 
paid for at rates to make the Knights of Labor groan, the wage- 
list showing how impossible Tea-culture is for the United 
States until protectionist tea-drinkers are ready to pay ten dol- 
lars a pound for the commonest grades. During the four busy 
months of the tea-season the firers are paid the equivalent of 
eleven and four-tenths cents, United States gold, for a day’s 
work of thirteen hours. Less expert hands, who give the 
second firing, or polishing, receive nine and six-tenths cents 
a day. Those who sort and finally pack the tea and who work 
as rapidly and automatically as machines, get the immense 
sum of fifteen cents. . . . Each year the United States pays 
over $7,000,000 for the nerve-racking green tea of Japan. 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 
XVII.—DISCOURAGEMENTS. 


ie was, I believe, Sir George Cornewall Lewis who declared 

that life would be a very enjoyable thing were it not for its 
pleasures, which is convincing proof that he must at some time 
or otherhave interested himselfin gardening, since this pursuit, 
which at first seems, of all others, the mostgentleand enticing, 
leads the unwary dilettante from woe to woe before it has done 
with him. 

As soon as our forest is tall enough to show aboveit, weare 
talking of erecting an arch at its most obvious point of en- 
trance, with the appropriate inscription, 

Abandon hope, all ye who enter here ! 


our experience leading us to think that the only true way to 
enjoy a prospective wilderness is to find one’s blessedness in 
being among the happy few who expect nothing, and there- 
fore can never have any but agreeable surprises. This arch, 
which perhaps will more appropriately take the form of a 
lich-gate, is to be sculptured with high-reliefs of the wood- 
chuck and the field-mouse, while the rose-bug and the borer 
are to finda prominent place in the general decoration. This 
architectural step has been suggested by the appearance of a 
new enemy, which has destroyed the last vestige of our confi- 
dence in conifers, and is a new proof of that perversity in trees 
to which I have before reluctantly called attention. 

Early in July we noticed a tendency to droop in the leaders 
of some of the Pines and Spruces, but concluded it might be 
the dry hot weather which had affected their uprightness. A 
week or two more passed, and the new tassels of the year’s 
growth all began to turn yellow and to hang down disconso- 
lately. We then supposed that some one in passing might 
have given the tops of the little trees an unfriendly twitch, 
from which they were suffering ; but as the days went by and 
a stout little Norway Spruce near the house began to lose its 
top-knot, and Episcopus himself showed a bad kink in his 
mitre, we thought it worth while to look into the matter more 
closely, so we chopped off the head of one of the sufferers and 
gave ita post-mortem examination. Dissection revealed rav- 
ages, and the fatal secret was out. There was a worm at the 
core! 

And not one worm, but many, small, white, plump and per- 
severing, indifferent to resin, and coolly tunneling their way 
down the inside of the stem toward the ground. Certain leaks 
on the outside, and port-holes of their own construction, 
showed the exact length to which they had gone, so that by 
cutting just where these signs disappeared, we had the satis- 
faction of ending the earthly career of the leading invader by 
snipping his fat unpleasant carcass neatly in two. 
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We pursued our insidious foe from tree to tree with the 
shears, and beheaded him with great slaughter. But, alas! it 
was only a realization of the old nursery sneer, about cutting 
off your nose to spite your face, for when we had decapitated 
the worm we left a headless tree to serve as his monument, 
and, in some cases, the wretched little monster compelled the 
destruction of three years’ slow growth. 

The parent of the worm, being a fly of ambition and taste, 
invariably picked out the biggest and showiest of the poor 
little struggling trees to lay her eggs in, so that after the day 
of judgment was over and the ins(ect)urrection crushed, our 
pride was crushed with it, for the borer, not being, alack! the 
baseless fabric of a vision, left an awful wrack behind, both of 
our Pines and our vainglory. 

Small comfort do we find in the assurance that the Pines 
will be none the worse for topping, for, with a life and trees 
so short as ours, ‘‘a few years” are not to be lightly regarded, 
and the poor hill had precious little good looks to lose, and 
has been waiting for its beauty already quite long enough. 
Moreover, what assurance can we have that every summer 
will not bring with it fresh devastation? It takes a year or two 
for insects to find you out; but their first call is never their 
last. Ifthe borers have intelligence of the existence of Pines 
on ‘‘ Doctor’s Hill,” they will come again as sure as the tax- 
collector, and new woes are in store for us from their visi- 
tations. 

Moved by that desire to find consolation in our neighbor's 
ills, to which La Rochefoucauld cynically alludes, we go about 
spying at the tops of other people’s evergreens, and find that 
this is the borer’s year. Driving, a few days since, in a neigh- 
boring village, I saw, with concern, a long row of tall Norway 
Spruces at least forty feet high, that enclose a public garden, 
all suffering from the attacks of our fell marauder. Luckily, 
their tops will hardly be missed, while ours—Wae’s me! as 
Carlyle would moan. 

Now the question arises, Is there any prevention as well as 
cure for this infliction ? Is there any application obnoxious to 
the borer’s mamma that can be put where she would lay her 
eggs, and so induce her to move on? Has she any avowed 
distaste for whale-oil soap or coal-tar or kerosene emulsion, 
or any other unpleasant odor? And if there is such a deter- 
rent, where should it be applied—on the very top of the 
leader, or at the place where the new shoots start from the old 
year’s growth? 

When a person sets out to plant a tree or two he scarcely 
bargains for having the study of entomology thrown in, with 
a course of chemistry into the bargain, not to mention toxicol- 
ogy and the trade of wholesale murder, until he might as well 
begin the career of gardener by serving an apprenticeship to 
the Czar of Russia. I am horrified by the bloodthirstiness 
developed by this seemingly innocent diversion ; still, this but 
confirms the view of pleasures before quoted. Indeed, I am 
not sure but there is opening for an essay on the Dangerous 
Moral Tendencies of Gardening. The only objection to it is, 
that if the Legislature of Massachusetts got wind of sucha 
thing it would pass a law which might prove inconvenient. 
There are advantages in having your morals legislated about 
by a paternal, not to say Puritanically paternal, government, 
but there are drawbacks also—one does not always wish to be 
virtuous by act of Parliament. Still, if the legislation can be 
brought to bear upon worms, we will not complain. 

An eminent Philadelphia physician, visiting Boston, was 
struck with an inscription in the Public Garden, ‘‘ Dogs for- 
bidden to swim in this pond on Sunday,” and remarked that 
he knew that education had been carried to an advanced stage 
in Massachusetts, but he had not learned before that even the 
dogs had been taught to read! How delighted we should be 
to learn that the Gypsey Moth has been warned off by the 
General Court. So far we of the South Shore have been left to 
cope, somewhat ineffectively, I admit, with our own insects, 
but if the famous moth finds us out we may expect the govern- 
ment myrmidons at its heels, and let us hope that they will 
carry the Web-worms with them. Buta commission ramping 
about the fields, even for so praiseworthy a purpose, has its 
terrors. 

Another discouragement comes in the worm which saws off 
the small branches of the Oaks and leaves the ground strewn 
with twigs, as after a storm, but that supercilious insect 
disdains trees the size of ours, and he is still to be antici- 
pated. 

Upon some of the dwarf evergreens we have discovered a 
white scale insect, something like a Mealy-bug, which covers 
the trunks and branches with its white spots, but that seems to 
yield to the dissuasive effects of soap and water, and disappears 
after a good scrubbing. 
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The Hemlocks are to be watched with a new anxiety since 
the newspapers tell us of a worm that is destroying the foliage 
and killing the timber in Potter County, Pennsylvania. This 
creature infests the trees in great quantities, to the dismay of 
the lumbermen, who are unable to destroy them. It is hard 
enough to persuade a Hemlock to grow anyway, but if a 
beast is lying in wait to devour it, we may as well give up 
altogether. Iam told that there is a book as big as the Bible, 
published by the Agricultural Department in Washington, 
about nothing in the world but the insects injurious to forest- 
trees, which seems enough to discourage the planters, even of 
a wood that can be covered by a pocket-handkerchief like our 
own ; but, to crown all, we rashly took a Brobdignaggian in the 
tree-line to walk in our Lilliput one day—a Brobdignaggian to 
whom the largest Elm in Hingham is but a walking-stick—and, 
looking down upon our three-inch Oaks, he complained that 
there were not trees enough! Lwucus a non lucendo—fancy a 
forest with that deficiency! Having, moreover, discovered 
that our favorite Beeches were Black Birches, he contrived to 
impress us with the fact that the best of our forest was the 
prospect, and that, when the trees were grown, we should not 
even have that! That Brobdignaggian was a terror! Luckily 
he had not much daylight to see the place in, or we should 
never have the courage to go on, for, wherever we had a good- 
sized tree he advised that it should be cut down, and if there 
was a square inch of territory without a seedling he thought it 
would be a good plan to put ina handful ; and he even showed 
a disposition to discredit our crack story about a yield of forty 
bushels in the palmy days of our great Pear-tree, Methuseleh, 
but that may have been because we tried to make him believe 
they were barrels. 

So much for taking a Man-Mountain into Lilliput. I would 
not have trusted that one alone upon the premises with a pair 
of scissors, for there is nothing less to be depended on than 
the cutting mania. Granted that one ultimately accepts the 
situation, the moment when your tree comes down is always 
one of anguish. It takes so long to grow, and is so easily de- 
stroyed. Our Brobdignaggian tool his toll at last, for he pointed 
out the fact that the flourishing little Elm Ihave been cherish- 
ing to shade the seat in the Box-arbor from the noon-day heat, 
was really injuring the Box, and should come down, which it 
did forthwith, as a tribute to his superior knowledge, a nice 
little tree, too, that it would tale ten years and more to grow 
again. 

“We have another disturbing visitor who insists upon a vista, 
which involves the sacrifice of a fine clump of Lilacs and 
Buckthorn that shuts off a view of the northern part of the 
place. We are disposed to think that it would be an im- 
provement to get a glimpse of the great Elm-trunk and the 
green grass beyond ; but, suppose we do not like it when the 
bushes are down, what then? 

Even given on his part the best artistic perception, does it 
follow that another man’s views of what you ought to like 
always suit your own? 

May it not perhaps be wiser to work out your own problems 
in your own way? Human nature is so constituted that it 
yearns for authority, and when it gets authority it chafes 
thereat, and each man cherishes his own unwisdom as dearer 
than the knowledge of another. Such contrary beings are we 
that it is always what we have not that seems the greater bless- 
ing, and we seldom know when we are well off. The hardest 
state of mind to attain is content, and so little do we know the 
essence of happiness that finding the contented man we forth- 
with compassionate him for his lack of ambition, or gird at 
him for supineness, and pride ourselves upon our own divine 
unrest. 

Even thus do the educating influences of the garden lead 
us round to philosophy, and the vista through the bushes 
opens out a moral perspective. 

It is only by what we suffer that we learn what is worth 
while, and, judging by the amount of suffering our amateur 
gardening gives us, we ought in time to have the wisdom of 
Solomon, which, ranging from the Cedar of Lebanon to the 
Hyssop on the wall, must have given him a good deal to un- 
dergo. No wonder that he discovered that ‘all is vanity.” 
Probably it was borne in upon him by finding a borer in his 
own pet Cedar, or a caterpillar crawling over the remains of 
his last Hyssop. 

We, struggling along after that illustrious gardener of Israel, 
have at least mastered one lesson, the important one that 
Nature, the rudest of task-mistresses, takes pains early to im- 
press upon her pupils, sternly reiterating, ; 


, let the others learn ! 


M. C, Robbins, 


I teach by killing 


Hingham, Mass, 
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(HSE is but one real park at Dijon, and the fact is shown by 


its name, which is simply ‘The Park.” It was begunin the 
year 1610 as a private pleasure-ground for the ‘Great Condé,” 
who was then Governor of Burgundy, and was designed by 
Le Notre. Thus the memories of two men, each the greatest 
of his time in his own path, unite to give it unusual historical 
interest ; and it also has peculiar artistic interest from its un- 
likeness to the designs with which we generally associate the 
name of Le Notre. Here are no marble terraces and sculp- 
tured fountains, no clipped avenues and arbors, no formal yet 
intricate paths and ornamental beds of color. Regular though 


the design is, it is extremely simple, and now that the trees’ 


have attained gigantic size and the picturesque outlines of age, 
the park gives, as a whole, an impression of peacefulness and 
sober but almost artless charm. This impression is enhanced 
by the fact that, as is the case with most parks in provincial 
towns which lie at a distance from the busy streets, itis almost 
always empty except on fine Sunday afternoons and holidays. 
Even when we visited it, on a lovely Sunday morning in July, 
no carriage-wheels but our own were heard, and only two iso- 
lated pedestrians broke the wide stillness by a footfall on the 
gravel paths. I doubt whether at the most favorable times 
this park is very full of life; for itis so far away from the 
centre of the city that only energetic walkers can reach it on 
foot; and, moreover, the natural environs of Dijonareso lovely 
that such walkers may well seek refreshment there rather than 
in the place which, while thinking only of his own pleasure, /e 
grand Condé was preparing for the populace of to-day. 

An avenue of about three-quarters of a mile in length leads 
to the only entrance of the park from the south-western gate 
of the town. It is planted with four rows of trees, of no great 
age, and, unfortunately, unsymmetrical aspect. Among them 
I noticed Lindens, Horse-chestnuts, Ashes,.Locusts and two 
kinds of Maple, Acer campestre and A. platanotdes. But 
about midway ofits length occurs a large rond-point, with a 
big basin in the centre, and from this point on the planting 
has been done with Elms alone, and the effect is consequently 
better. All this, however, is modern work—/e grand Condé 
felt no impulse to join the city to his park by a wide public 
highway. Itis only when we approach a great monumental 
gate-way, opening ina high wall, that we see traces of the work 
of the great seventeenth-century gardener. From this gate-way 
runsavery wide, straightavenue, at the far, dim end of which we 
barely discern the shape of a picturesque little chateau. This 
avenue, half a mile or more in length, is forbidden to wheels, 
although on each side of its broad central strip of turf runs a 
road quite wide enough to receive them. Carriages may 
follow the road which, under thickly overhanging trees, en- 
circles the park at its outer edge, but all other portions must 
be visited on foot. However, it is no hardship to walk in 
weather such as central France can give us in July, and the 
sunny quietude of the stately scene is so enchanting that one 
hardly wishes for the gay coaches that in Condé’s time doubt- 
less enlivened all parts of the enclosure. After walking a 
while we begin to feel, too, that in Condé’s time the place 
itself cannot have been nearly so beautiful as now. For we 
see that it is rather a wood traversed by straight roads than a 
park in the modern sense of the word ; and, of course, a wood 
in its youth has little of the beauty, and none of the majesty, 
which characterize one where two centuries have developed 
the trees to magnificent proportions, and yet have broken few 
gaps through their ranks. The full sense of the special 
character of this park is not obtained, however, until one 
reaches a great circular space, half-way up the avenue, 
whence twelve straight roads diverge in as many different 
directions. Often in other old parks, as notably in the 
one at Dresden, we find a central avenue flanked by 
masses of trees too close for the eye to penetrate, 
beyond which might liea genuine forest, but beyond which 
really do lie open lawns and sunny paths and flower-beds. 
From the central space in the park at Dijon, however, we see 
down the twelve radiating roads nothing but unbroken walls 
of foliage supported by gigantic trunks sheathed with luxuriant 
Ivy. Only a bit of blue sky shows at the end of each perspec- 
tive, and the forest-aspect is enhanced by the fact that all the 
roads are turfed. Twelve great stone seats encircle the open 
space, alternating with the debouchments of theroads. Thus, 
the design of the park may be compared to that of a great 
wheel, with the outer drive for the tire, the twelve grass-roads 
for spokes, the central area for the hub, and all the spaces 
filled by a thick growth of ancient trees. Otherwise there is 
nothing to be described, save a few small paths, which, on the 
side by the river, run from the outer drive toward the twelve 
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roads, and here and there open into little irregular glades 
which cannot be dignified by the name of lawns. 

But there is a river-side to the park, and this is really its 
main point of interest, giving it a variety and charm so great 
that one never thinks of its design as being monotonous or 
tame. From the beginning the little far-off chateau has 
asserted its importance in the scheme, attracting the foot as 
well as the eye, and giving an artistic reason for the long 
avenue perspective; and, as we approach it, curiosity is 
whetted by the discovery that it cannot be reached—it lies on 
the other side of thenarrowriver Ouche. But, toemphasize the 
tact that this is the picture we have been brought to see, the 
encircling drive here widens out into a fine terrace, over the 
edge ot which we may look down along a massive water-wall, 
fringed with flowering plants, into the yellow stream below. 
Condé called the chateau La Colombiére—the ‘ Dove-cote”— 
and, to enhance its attractions, caused the park to be laid out, 
probably using it as a h unting-lodge or summer villa in agree- 
able contrast to the tall, grim, medieval pile which was his 
official residence within the town. Just what it is to-day I 
cannot tell, or whether tourists, more enterprising than we, 
could have found an easy way to it and a pass-word to unlock 
its doors. In that golden Sabbath stillness it seemed pleas- 
antest to think of itas a sort of enchanted home of sleeping 
princesses, ignoring certain prosaic signs which seemed to 
imply some not very dignified sort of modern serviceableness. 
A little to the right of the chateau lies a little island in mid- 
stream,crowded with those tall spiring Poplars—not Lombardys, 
but Black Poplars lopped of their large branches, and feathery 
to their lofty tops—without which no scene would look truly 
French. The clipped hedges too, which are almost equally 
characteristic of the land, ‘although they do not occur in the 
park itself, surround the chateau and give it dignity and charm 
together. And right and left, as we lean over the low balus- 
trade, the eye can follow the pretty stream lying deep between 
its verdant banks, and see, off the soft, blue hills beneath, a 
sky almostas brightly blue as our own country shows us in July. 

A great majority of the trees within the park itself are Horse- 
chestnuts and Elms, and it was here that I first discovered 
what a Horse-chestnut might become. ‘A symmetrical tree 
with a compact round head’’—thus it is described for us in 
botany-books and horticulturists’ catalogues, and thus we 
usually see it, not only in America but in Europe too. But 
here, where it has grown in masses, and for generations, its 
aspect is so entirely different that no one, seeing the size and 
outlines of these Dijon trees, and not seeing their foliage, 
would be likely to fit them with their proper name. Along 
the grass-roads especially, as one viewed them from the central 
space, they rose to an enormous height, with broken outlines 
and huge pendent branches, now revealing a great reach of 
massive trunk, and again concealing it by luxuriant irregular 
cascades of foliage. No more unpicturesque tree could be 
imagined than a ‘fine Horse-chestnut,” as we commonly 
understand the term; but I have never seen trees more 

picturesque than the old Horse-chestnuts here. 

New York. M. G. Van Rensselaer. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


ARISTOLOCHIA GRANDIFLORA is now finely in flower at 
Kew, a plant of it having been kindly presented by Mr. 
Sturtevant, who found it two years ago in a garden on 
the Hudson River under the name of dA. felicana (see 
GARDEN AND Forest, vol. iil, p. 596). Until Mr. Sturtevant’s 
plants came I do not believe the true A. grandifiora had 
been in cultivation in England for many years, the com- 
moner A. ornithocephala being generally grown under that 
name. 

In the house here devoted to Victoria regia there is a 
very vigorous plant of A. grandifiora with about twenty 
flowers and buds upon it, and the large, long-tailed, extraor- 
dinary-looking blooms hanging from the roof over the 
great tray-like leaves of the Victoria have a particularly 
striking effect. As a stove-climber for large houses this 
Aristolochia has quite exceptional claims. It grows very 
freely in a moist, unshaded house. 

MucunA ATROPURPUREA iS an annual attraction in the large 
Palm-house at Kew, where it is now at its best. Like the 
majority of the perennial species of this genus, it grows 
very vigorously, its Bean-like shoots extending many yards 
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along wires or anything else that they can entwine them- 
selves round. The leaves are large, ternate, and covered 
with a silky tomentum ; the racemes are axillary, pendu- 
lous on cord-like stalks a foot long. Each raceme is about 
as large as a pound-bunch of grapes, and is made up of 
about twenty flowers, each two and a half inches long and 
colored blackish purple. They last a long time, and are 
copiously produced by healthy plants. The bean-like pods 
of this species are coated with prurient hairs, which are 
celebrated as an anthelmintic known as cowage or cow- 
itch. ‘The species is a native of the East Indies. 

Gourps as Srove-cLtimBers.—The attractiveness of the 
Water-lily house at Kew at this time of year is largely due 
to the tropical Gourds, which are planted in a shallow bor- 
der all round the house and trained along under the roof, 
from which the fruits now hang in great profusion. Luffas, 
including Z. gigantea, which has a cucumber-like fruit five 
feet long ; the large Bottle Gourds ; the Trichosanthes (Snake 
Gourds); the brown reticulated Sikkim Cucumber, with yel- 
low, crimson, orange and variegated Cucumis and Momor- 
dicas, are now at their best. ‘They are as attractive in colors 
as the most brilliant flowers, and they are a novelty to 
many of the thousands of visitors who come to Kew daily, 
and who “have never seen such queer-looking cucumber 
things before.” 

AERIDES Lawrenci® and A. Sanderianum are merely 
forms of one species, and that a very beautiful one. The 
flowers are the largest of all Aerides, and their colors are 
pretty. Both kinds grow as freely as their ally, 4. edora- 
tum, and flower as regularly. Frequent importations of 
them are made chiefly by the Messrs. Sander & Co., in 
whose nursery a fine lot are now in bloom. Each 
flower is at least twice as large as the flower of A. odora- 
tum, and colored white or cream-yellow, with the segments 
tipped with bright amethyst. The form named dA. Law- 
rencié by Protessor Ruchenbach was described by him in 
1883 as ‘‘the best and most beautiful Aerides ever intro- 
duced,” and it was shortly afterward sold by auction for 
thirty-five guineas, the purchaser being Sir Trevor Lawrence. 

Lemoines New Grapiou1..—These are now a handsome 
feature in our bulb-border, and promise to remain an at- 
traction for some weeks to come. They are fulfilling all 
that their raiser predicted for them—namely, hardiness suf- 
ficient to enable them to withstand the cold of an English 
winter, floriferousness, and constitution which is easily ac- 
commodated by the most ordinary soil. That their lowers 
are large, distinct and beautiful goes without saying, and the 
question, Are they equal in beauty to the Brenchleyensis 
section of Gladioli? is answered differently by different cul- 
tivators. Certainly the two sections fully merit favor just 
as Tea Roses and Hybrid Perpetuals do. _ We grow a rep- 
resentative collection of both, and now that we know the 
good qualities of Lemoine’s Nanceianus seedlings we 
should not willingly discard one of them. 

INTERESTING ComBINnaTIons.—An attractive large bed along 
one of the principal walks at Kew is made up of compact 
bushes of Olearia Haast and Viger Lilies. They are in 
flower together, and the gray foliage and white flowers of 
the Olearia are a capital foil to the bright orange of the 
Lilies. Another bed is formed of small bush Rhododen- 
drons and Liiium Canadense ; another of American Azaleas 
and L. superbum, while L. aura/um is grown in large quan- 
tities among various kinds of shrubs. The effect of these 
large masses of Lily-flowers could not be easily surpassed, 
and their perfume makes the whole garden pleasant. Z. 
candidum, which is usually a failure at Kew, has done well 
here this year. ZL. Jongifiorum is also very fine; in fact, 
the Lilies generally are better than they have ever been. 
This is probably due to the moisture and coolness of the 
present summer. 

CARNATIONS are now more popular than ever before. 
The number of named kinds in English gardens is legion, 
and it is somewhat remarkable that fanciers of these plants 
can find marks of distinction in every one of them. They 
are not every man’s plant, or rather it would be more cor- 
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Fiz. 6s—Northern Pitch Pine (Pinus vigida).—See page 397: 
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rect to say the different varieties cannot be cultivated in 
the same garden—those kinds which thrive in one place 
failing in another. A remarkabie fact in relation to seed- 
ling Carnations is their dying out after a few years’ culti- 
vation, or, if they do not die out, they revert to some infe- 
rior form. Of course, many are stable enough in character. 
The raisers of new seedling Carnations send their most prom- 
ising kinds to be cultivated in the trial grounds at Chiswick, 
side by side with those of established reputation. These 
are examined annually by a committee of experts, who 
award marks or certificates to the best. The list of cer- 
tificated new kinds is published in the Journal of the Royal 
Florticultural Society, and in this way growers are made 
acquainted with the best new seedlings as tried at Chis- 
wick. The examination of Carnations, Annuals, Peas, 
Beans and several other classes was completed last week. 
Tomatoes will be examined shortly. Meanwhile, the exhi- 
bition of these plants under first-rate cultivation, in a large 
house set apart for them, is both interesting and instruc- 
tive. A house over a hundred feet long by thirty feet 
wide is entirely filled with Tomatoes, two of each kind 
being grown and labeled with the raisers name. The 
gardens in which these trials take place are open to the 
public as well as to the Fellows of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. W. 


rea Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Some Hybrid Gladioli. 


ANY years ago I| obtained bulbs of Gladiolus purpureo- 
auratus, and at once began to raise hybrids between this 
species, then new, and the Gandavensis varieties, and had sev- 
eral sorts when Monsieur Lemoine first offered his hybrids for 
sale. Among the first seedlings were Alguacil and Corporal, 
which I still regard as worthy of a name and place though 
raised so long ago; indeed, Corporal, to which the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society awarded a first-class certificate 
in 1884, is still the brightest of all my varieties. I mention 
this to show that there is a strong element of chance in 
hybridizing operations ; the first attempt may produce results 
which thousands of subsequent seedlings may not surpass. 
Nevertheless, every year has added to my collection, which 
“now numbers, of the Lemoinei strain, sixty-four varieties, all 
sufficiently distinct to be recognized. Notall which have been 
named have been preserved, for whena seedling has appeared 
‘of the same general appearance as a named kind, the stock of 
the latter has been sacrificed and its name and number given 
to the new-comer. 

Of a lot of seedlings more than half will have the form of 
G. purpureo-auratus, that is, hooded over at the top by the 
strong curvature of the upper petal. This form is generally 
accompanied by a uniformity of color, red or purplish red, 
with a crimson blotch on the lower petal, which is tipped with 
agreenish yellow. Yet I have seen three of this shape which 
I think are good enough for any collection: Lemoine’s 
Sceptre d’Or, which is a fine, clear, yellow flower ; Lemoine’s 
Masque de Fer, a bright red flower whose two lower lateral 
petals are black, with a bright yellow point in the centre of 
each ; and a seedling, probably from the latter, which appeared 
among my plants two years ago ; it is exactly like its supposed 
parent, except that every division of the flower is edged with 
a fine white line. 

A great many of the seedlings produce flowers of a broad 
open shape, which, combined with their color, has caused 
them to be compared to magnolias, not, I think, a very close 
comparison. These are mostly of a pink, red or purple color, 
Some of the best I have of these are Condesa (F.C. C., 1884), 
a large flower whose color is much like that of a well-ripened 
water-melon, and Centurion, which is deep red, of an orange 
cast, the lower petals being crimson and black. 

Another class combines the colors ot the first section with a 
much more open shape. Many of these are very good, as 
their tints are brighter and the yellow of their lower petals is 
devoid of greenness and is sometimes changed for pure white, 
as in Prince Regent (F. C. C., 1886). Admiral is another good 
one of this class and is a remarkably strong grower, Auto- 
erat and Steward are also worth growing. 

A fourth class has flowers about as widely opened as the 
Gandavensis kinds, and a ground color of light buff or salmon 
(I have never seen a Lemoinei variety with white ground), 
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blotched heavily on the lower central petal or the lower lateral 
one. Many of these may be seen at horticultural exhibitions, 
and [ raise a large number every year. Of this class I have 
added to my list Principessa, which is a tall variety with a 
purple throat, La Duquesa, with cherry and yellow blotch, 
and Umpire (F. C. C., 1887), whose two lower laterals are 
brownish red. Itis, perhaps, worthy of remark, that the stems 
in classes one and four are usually tall and slender, and in the 
others more like those of the Gandavensis sorts. 

These four classes will be found to include over ninety per 
cent. of every large collection of seedlings of the Lemoinei 
strain. Anything really new and striking must come from the 
small residue, such as Suffragan, a very small red and yellow 
flower, which most people would not like, but so brilliant that 
I still keep it; Pontiff, which frequently has all six segments 
tipped with yellow and the lower one grained with narrow 
parallel violet lines, and M. Levéque (Lemoine’s), deep crim- 
son-purple throughout. I sow the seed of well-opened flow- 
ers only, yet more than fifty per cent. of the seedlings prove 
to be of the purpureo-auratus type; how strong and vigorous 
must the influence of that species be to appear so abundantly 
for nearly twenty years, though not but once in all that time 
has a flower of that shape furnished seed for my sowing. 

My experience with Monsieur Lemoine’s Nanceianus strain 
has not been great, but from my observation I should say 
that their value lies more in what they promise to be than in 
what they are. The complaint that they have but one flower in 
perfection at a time does not appear to me to be well founded, 
for [ have to-day counted six perfect and gigantic flowers on the 
variety Comte HoracedeChoiseul, and three paie-pink flowers, 
not yet withered, occupied the lower part of the same spike; 
fading is the defect of this otherwise fine flower. President 
Carnot also fades, though not so badly; but the graining and 
mottling, which is delicate and beautiful in the parent Saun- 
dersi, becomes coarse and displeasing in this. In others the 
shape is objectionable, being too wide for its height. No 
doubt, these and other defects will be absent in seedlings yet 
to come, but I do not believe that Nanceianus or Lemoinei, or 
any other strain, will ever attain the excellence of the Ganda- 
vensis tribe. : 

W. E. Endicott. 


Canton, Mass. 


Spring-flowering Bulbs. 


pre first spring-flowering bulbs are now making growth in 

the border, and this may be considered a warning to 
plant this class of bulbs as soon as possible. None of my other 
bulbs rest for so short aseason as those of the Taurian Muscari, 
which, having remained dormant scarcely a month, in the 
middle of August have made leaves some three inches long. 
An examination will soon show that many bulbous plants are 
slowly commencing to move, and, of course, if such bulbs 
are kept unplanted valuable time is lost to their detriment. 
Bulbs, corms and rhizomes are always rather mysterious 
things, and a general collection proves of constant interest, 
and is no small care, until their habits are well known, Be- 
tween the accommodating ones which can be persuaded into 
growth and flower by a little moisture at any season, and the 
obstinate ones which refuse to grow until-a certain season of 
the year, there is a wide difference with many variations and 
with all manner of vagaries. 

However satisfactory those plants are which grow and 
bloom with regularity and small care, to one with a spirit of 
garden adventure in his veins there is great fascination in the 
cultivation of unreliable and difficult subjects, such as the 
Oncocyclus Irises of which Mr. Orpet wrote last week. This 
fascinating group interests me very much, and after some ex- 
perience I have sometimes thought I knew how to grow them, 
and then again I have concluded that they are capital subjects 
to humble one’s pride in his cultural skill. It is very well un- 
derstood that, given certain protection, so that conditions of 
growth may be controlled, a fair proportion of these plants 
may be expected to bloom, but some of us have too little time 
in the garden to watch pots and frames, and we wish to grow 
hardy subjects in the open. Certainly the Oncocyclus Irises 
are hardy and do bloom well in the open sometimes, and it 
would be interesting to know, ina general way, the proper 
conditions. The first 7 Swstana I planted made a strong 
growth in the fall, and with other things in a south border was 
covered with hard forest-leaves, and in the spring flowered 
strongly. Since then I have grown numbers of them by the 
most approved advice, and the result is generally unsatisfac- 
tory. . Pots were tried last season, an experiment I shall not 
repeat. I grow about a dozen kinds of Oncocyclus Irises, and 
they are all equally uncertain as far as culture is concerned. 
They are ail beautiful in flower, however, and well worth 
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growing, though, like the fisherman’s trout, their beauty is 
somewhat enhanced by the difficulty of securing them. The 
reign of /. Gatesii as the finest of this family was rather short, 
as we already have a successor in /, Lorfeti, which is now said 
to be ‘‘the most beautiful Iris ever introduced.” It is some- 
thing like 7. Gafesiz, but with lovelier tints. 

Not every one is willing to devote time. to plants which re- 
quire care, and, fortunately, the general run of commercial 
bulbs, as Daffodils, Tulips and Hyacinths, require little or 
none. This note may serve to remind some reader to secure 
at once a liberal supply for the coming year, for the planting 


season is over all too soon. 
Elizabeth, N. J. JF. N. Gerard. 


Cycads. 


M ANY of these plants are valuable for a certain boldness 
of effect, some singularity in growth, and they often 
have tough foliage, which stands well under rough usage. 


In general, the Cycads grow better in a warm house, but this . 


is not essential for all of them; the well-known Cycas revo- 
luta, for example, will flourish under ordinary conservatory 
treatment in winter, and through the summer it can be used 
for out-door decoration. Nor are they exacting as to soil. A 
good loam, somewhat sandy and slightly enriched with old 
manure, will satisfy them, and they should be potted firmly. 
They should be drained well, watered freely while they grow, 
and less abundantly, of course, in winter. They are not very 
liable to insect pests unless much neglected, their chief enemy 
being scale; this may be readily removed by the usual 
methods. 

C. revoluta, popularly, though erroneously, known as the 
«Sago Palm,” is, doubtless, the most frequently seen in culti- 
vation, since it has been imported from Japan and China in 
very large quantities of late years. The stems, of various 
sizes, from six inches to six feet in height, are denuded of 
leaves and roots and then boxed up like so many logs of 
wood, and thus shipped to large dealers in the United States 
and Europe. These stems possess much vitality and seldom 
fail to grow after such harsh treatment, unless they have been 
exposed to frost or otherwise ill-treated in transit. Our recent 
fashion of using the leaves of this plant in funeral decorations 
is nota novel one. A similar custom was popular in Saxony 
fifteen or twenty years ago. 

C. circinalis, though not nearly so often seen as the fore- 
going species, is perhaps the handsomest member of the 
genus. It has long, graceful, pinnate leaves, which some- 
times attain eight to ten feet in extreme length, the pinne 
being faleate and from six to twelve inches in length, dark 
green and glossy on the upper side and paler beneath. The 
stem is stout and somewhat similar te that of C. revoluta, and 
it seldom branches, except when extremely old, the branching 
habit being said to be more common in the male plant than 
the female. 

Another handsome species is C. Rumphi7, which, when 
small, bears some resemblance to C. circinalis, although it 
becomes more distinct as it attains age. C. Rumphit has a 
slender stem, from which is produced a crown of pinnate 
leaves that are from four to six feet long. The pinne are 
narrow, lanceolate and pale green, and rather thin in texture. 
This species is a native of the Indian Archipelago, and, though 
elegant in appearance, is hardly equal to the preceding. 

Dion edule, another interesting member of the family, has 
a strong constitution, and is capable of withstanding much 
neglect. Itis a native of Mexico, and has a stout, rough stem, 
from which are produced a number of stiff, pinnate fronds, 
the pinnez being smooth, dark green and sharply pointed, and 
the lower part of the leat-stalks being clothed with short, white, 
woolly hairs. This plant will grow in a cool house, and may 
also be used to advantage out-of-doors in summer, since the 
leaves are not easily injured. 

Encephalartos villosus is also a fine plant, and in general 
characteristics has much in common with the Dion, but 
makes a finer specimen. All the species of Encephalartos 
make stout short stems, and make them slowly, too, and £. 
villosws produces a number of fronds at a growth, as is the 
habit of the Cycas. These leaves are from four to six feet 
long, pinnate, with pinnze from six to eight inches long, the 
edges of the latter being spiny, and also terminating in a 
spine. The stem and crown of the plant arealso more or less 
covered with tomentum of light color. 

E. Altensteinii is another admirable member of the genus, 
and in a general way resembles the preceding, but the base of 
the petioles is much swollen and the leaves are more widely 
spread. &. Altensteiniz, in common with the other members 
of this genus, is of Atrican origin, and may be used out-of- 
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doors in summer, though such treatment may retard its 
growth somewhat. 
The Zamias, too, include several handsome plants among 
their thirty-odd species, one good species being Z. furfuracea, 
a stove-plant from Mexico, which bears pinnate leaves about 
three feet long, the pinne being broad and rather irregular in 
outline. The leaflets are stiff and leathery in texture, and, as 
the varietal name indicates, the plant is inclined to be scurfed 
with brownish tomentum. There are also some very hand- 
some species among the Macrozamias, a genus closely allied 
to the above, notably fine sorts being AZ, p/umosa, with slender 
semi-erect leaves and long pinne, 7. Miguwelli and M. spiralis, 
all of which are worthy of a place among select foliage plants. 


Holmesburg, Pa. W. H. Taplin. 


The Blackberry Crop. 


IVE years ago it was hardly possible.to recommend any 
Blackberry as having the essential elements of a fruit 
good for market or home use. Now we have fairly well tested 
these first-rate berries, the Snyder, the Agawam and the 
Taylor. Perhaps our best plan would be to take this list and 
reverse it for planting. The Taylor is a noble berry. The 
Agawam is somewhat smaller and delicious. Both are sweet 
and both are hardy. Snyder is absolutely hardy and a fairly 
good berry. There is not much difference in these three sorts 
so far as prolific bearing is concerned. The quality of the 
two first named is decidedly best. I am also confident that 
Snyder needs a soil more moist and cool to give good crops. 
It dries up more easily ina time of drought. I find it gives me 
very fine crops at the foot of a slope in rich strong soil; 
whereas Taylor and Agawam give me fine returns from all 
soils. However, all Blackberries are easily injured by very 
dry weather. This must not be misinterpreted to imply that 
the Blackberry can be grown on wet lands, for it cannot. 

In order to receive the largest and best crops I have adopted 
this plan of growth: For two years after setting I cultivate 
with harrow and hoe; then I let the berries take possession of 
the land. They will keep out the grass and weeds without 
help. I allow the canes in such a field to grow till fall, when I 
cut them back to five or six feet. The old canes are left till 
spring, as they help to prevent crushing with snow. This plan 
of culture is, I know, sharply criticised, but I have tried all 
ways, and am satisfied that it is best for me. I presume those 
who grow largely for market will find the difficulty of picking 
such a field too great. But the plan of growing in rows will 
be also formidable for home culture. The Blackberry is a 
ferocious plant. 

Besides the three sorts named, I have experimented with 
Wilson and Wilson Junior, both of which are too tender north 
of New York, though both are delicious when they can be 
grown. The old Rochelle, or Lawton, is also useless at the 
north, although all improved sorts pass in market as Lawtons. 
Kittatinny is a fine berry in size and quality, earlier than Law- 
ton, which was disseminated as long ago as 1865, but it cannot 
be relied on as hardy year after year. I geta crop once in three 
or four years. I have rooted out all but a corner where they 
are allowed to grow for sake of the good they tried to do. 
Wachusett’s Thornless is small, fairly good, but not entitled 
to much space. Dorchester is so wholly superseded as to 
need no further reports.’ Erie is also to be set down as having 
no claims for general planting. 

The Dewberry has so far failed to develop more than one 
or two sorts adapted to cultivation. The Lucretia is the best 
that I have tested. It is not quite hardy, but, for all that, gen- 
erally turnishes a fair crop of superb berries. It begins to 
ripen July 2oth, ora little earlier. This is two weeks before 
the High Bush. As a market fruit it is very taking, and if it 
can be obtained without too much trouble itis profitable. 

The demand for blackberries is very large, and it is grow-- 
ing. The wild berry can now rarely be obtained. The chief 
trouble has been with the sourness of unripe Lawtons and 
Kittatinnys. When not dead-ripe, these berries are poor 
enough. As consumers get a taste of the sweet sorts, they 
ask for them and buy greedily. It is not, however, a crop to 
plant extensively, except on land which is unsuited for any- 
thing else. The best plan is to have a variety of small fruits ; 
with Blackberries much less abundantly planted than Rasp- 
berries. 

The crop this year is excellent, both in quality and in quan- 
tity. For home use, no fruit is more wholesome or delicious. 
It is first-class for cooking, canning and for dessert. The cul- 
tivation of the best sorts should be encouraged, from a sani- 
tary point of view, as a most wholesome summer food. 

Clinton, N. Y. EE. P.. Powell. 


AUGUST 26, 1891.] 


Correspondence. 


“A Massachusetts Forest.” 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir,—Mr. Baxter’s enthusiastic article about the Blue Hills of 
Massachusetts (in your issue for August 5th) prompts me to urge 
again the creation of one general board of commissioners 
endowed with power to take lands for park purposes in any of 
the twenty municipalities which compose Greater Boston. 
These eight cities and twelve towns possess a million inhabit- 
ants and more than a thousand million dollars’ worth of taxed 
property. The whole district needs to reserve at once numer- 
ous small plots of land for squares and breathing-places ; and 
for country parks not the Blue Hills only, but the Fells and 
some other wild lands as well. These needed reservations 
will never be secured unless the several municipalities will 
unite for the purpose. Let the next Legislature frame an act 
naming a metropolitan park commission and giving it power 
to take lands regardless of town and city boundaries. Let the 
act provide money for the purchase of lands by means of a 
state loan to be repaid in fifty years by the interested towns. 
Then let the act provide that it shall take effect and the com- 
mission come into existence only when a majority of the votes 
cast at special elections held in the twenty municipalities shall 
be yes votes. 

A tax levied on a growing thousand millions at the rate of a 
tenth of a mill on the dollar would in fifty years yield more 
than enough to pay off a loan of five millions spent in the pur- 
chase of lands to-day. Five millions would to-day buy sites 
for at least fifty squares averaging five acres, together with ten 
thousand acres of wild lands distributed between the Fells, the 
Blue Hills and other quarters. Another tenth of a mill on 
every dollar would provide a hundred thousand a year for 
road-building and maintenance. Thus easily can Greater 
Boston save, if she will, her reputation as the most beautiful 


and most enlightened city in America. 
Boston. 7 y Charles Eliot. 


[This letter should have appeared in last week’s issue, 
which contains an editorial allusion to it.—Ep. } 


The Florists’ Convention.—I. 
Extracts from Papers Read. 


HE seventh annual convention of the Society of 
American Florists was held at Toronto last week. 
The society had never before met without the limits of the 
United States, and the courtesies extended to the members 
from this side of the boundary by the local clubs and the 
city authorities made the convention a most agreeable one 
in its social features. The addresses of welcome by the 
Mayor and Alderman Hallam were particularly happy, and 
the response by Judge Hoitt, of Nashua, New Hampshire, 
contained fitting allusion to the services rendered to horti- 
culture by English societies and Englishmen. The visitors 
received the most cordial attentions, and the garden-party, 
with the accompanying banquet in the beautiful suburban 
grounds of Alderman Hallam at Chorley Park, ‘deserves 
mention as an example of hearty hospitality. Mr. James 
Allison, Chief of the Department of Manufactures of the 
Columbian Exposition and acting head of the Department 
of Horticulture, was present throughout the meeting, having 
come at the request of Director-General Davis to report the 
progress made in organizing the World's Fair and to invite 
suggestions as to the best means of securing an appro- 
priate representation of the horticulture of the country at 
the exposition. A committee was appointed to report on 
this subject, and they recommended the necessity of imme- 
diate action, as the time was already too short for securing 
the proper growth of plants for exhibition. They also 
recommended that arrangements should be made for ample 
out-door space for gardening, and they advised the man- 
agers to invite the owners of private conservatories to 
make contributions of specimen plants for the display. 
Mr. John Thorpe, the first President of the society, was 
unanimously recommended as a suitable man to take 
charge of the interests of floriculture at the exhibition. 
The work of the year specially commended in the report 
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of the Secretary was that of the Committee on Nomencla- 
ture, whose members have taken great pains to secure ac- 
curacy in the naming of garden-plants, and especially to 
reduce the number of synonyms. ‘The officers elected for 
the ensuing year were James Dean, of Bay Ridge, Long 
Island, President; William R. Smith, of the Botanic 
Gardens, Washington, Vice-President ; W. J. Stewart, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, Secretary; Myron A. Hunt, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, Treasurer. The next annual meeting is 
to be held at Washington. 

Extracts from some of the more important papers read 
at the meeting are given below : 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


President Norton, in his opening address, stated, as a grati- 
fying fact, that the membership of the Society was still increas- 
ing, and that there was more money in the treasury than there 
had been at any time since the organization of the Society, 
seven years ago. Nearly 1,000 names are found now on the roll 
of the Society, and the number of new members who have 
joined during the early part of this year is much larger than 
that of any previous year in its history. Mr. Norton alluded 
to the present tendency of growing specialties, and he attrib- 
uted the excellence which had been attained in the growing of 
special plants like Roses, Carnations, Violets, Chrysanthe- 
mums and the like, to the devotion of florists to individual 
flowers. This excellence was more manifest in the market, 
because growers took care to reject poor blooms, culling them 
out and throwing them away, so that the improvement in the 
general quality of those plants which were sold has been very 
marked. : 

During a year or two past certain flowers have brought 
much higher prices than ever before, and this illustrates the 
truth that people are always willing to pay the highest price 
for good quality, so that the extra pains required in growing 
the best plants and in preparing them for the market always 
has its reward. Wholesale dealers have no trouble in dispos- 
ing of such stock, and in spite of its high cost is more readily 
sold than flowers of inferior quality. 

The President congratulated the Society upon the improved 
methods of arranging cut flowers. The loose, natural way of 
putting them together with long stems and healthy foliage and 
with an eye to soft harmonies and contrasts of color, and the 
habit of using only a few colors in each basket, is a vast im- 
provement upon the style of a few years ago, when matches, 
corn-broom and wire were considered indispensable factors 
in making up designs, and when an infinite variety of flowers 
of all colors was packed stiffly together. 

Mr. Norton recommended that ampler opportunities should 
be afforded to women for going into business as florists. In 
retail stores especially they have been found exceedingly use- 
ful, not only as book-lkeepers and cashiers, but in waiting 
upon customers and filling orders. Their correct taste and 
aptitude for recognizing the beautiful in form and color makes 
their services of value as artists and designers. Many women 
to-day throughout the country are doing profitable business 
on their own account, and there is room for many more in an 
occupation so pleasant and for which they are so admirably 
fitted in refinement and taste. 

It was said to be an appropriate work of the Society to en- 
courage in every way public exhibitions of plants and flowers. 
There is no better way of advertising for the trade than by 
displaying florists’ productions at such exhibitions. It edu- 
cates public taste and creates a demand for florists’ products. 
Horticultural exhibitions which are supported mainly by con- 
tributions from private collections are very creditable, but the 
exhibitions are always better when they are supplemented by 
the stock of commercial growers. 


REVIEW OF NEW PLANTS. 


This was the subject of a long paper compiled by Mr. 
William Falconer, of Glen Cove, New York, from reports on 
various classes of garden-plants made by recognized experts 
in special fields. Thus the lists of Hardy Perennials were pre- 
pared by Mr. Edward Gillett, of Southwick, Massachusetts, 
and Mr. George C. Woolson, Superintendent of Planting in 
the New York City Parks. The best new Chrysanthemums 
were named by Mr. Edwin Lonsdale, Secretary of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society. The lists of new Begonias were 
made by John Saul, of Washington; J. N. Gerard, of Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey; F. T. M’Fadden, of Cincinnati; Mr. E. G. 
Hill, of Richmond, Indiana; Henry A. Dreer, of Philadelphia ; 
and Messrs. Pitcher & Manda, of the United States Nurseries, 
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Short Hills, New Jersey. Mr. E. V. Hallock, of Queens, Long 
Island, wrote of Bulbous Plants; Messrs. E. G. Hill and A. P. 
Simmons wrote of Fuchsias and Geraniums and so on. The 
plants named were not all new, but many of them are little 
known, and the catalogue, with descriptive notes on each 
plant, is a valuable one. The lists of some of the more im- 
portant plants are given below. 


NEW FRENCH ROSES.—Most of these Roses tried last win- 
ter proved worthless for growing under glass. Out of 
nine varieties of Tea Roses I found only one which I con- 
sidered worth another year’s trial. Here are the names of the 
ones I found of no value: Souvenir de Clairvaux, Comtesse de 
Witzthum, Comtesse Eva de Starenburg, Jaune Nabonnaud, 
Maurice Bauvier, Princesse de Sarsina, Souvenir de Lady Ash- 
burton and Souvenir de Madame Sableyrolles. Elisa Fugier, 
with a white flower somewhat resembling Niphetos, but 
stiffer-stemed, is the only one I shall try again. Among 
the hybrid Teas I imported four kinds and shall try three of 
them for another year. These are Madame Caroline Testout, 
a large pink Rose of good, firm petals and stiff stem, but not 
sufficiently double; Triomphe de Pernet Pere, a sweet red 
Rose, but with too much purple in it for a goodcut flower, with 
the form of General Jacqueminot, anda bettercolor would have 
made it a good rose; Marquise de Salisbury, which onty lacks 
size, and is otherwise an elegant rose; it is a free bloomer, 
and its flowers are a brilliant velvety red, but entirely too 
small.—Lyriest Asmus, Hoboken, N. F. 


BEDDING RoOSES.—Etoile de Lyon is showing up well in the 
open ground. This beautiful Tea succeeds better outside 
than under glass, and is one of the hardiest of the Tea class. 
Madame Agatha Nabonnaud is one of the finest bedding 
Roses anda good grower; color, flesh-tinted rose ; buds large 
and fine. Duchesse Marie Salviate isa beautiful new Tea Rose, 
and a free grower and bloomer; color, orange yellow, show- 
ing red. Madame Pierre Guillot is probably the finest of the 
new Teas, and is now blooming well in the open ground. 
The color of its flowers is richer than that of Madame 
Watteville. Snowflake and Lady Lambert seem to be identi- 
cal, and so do Dinsmore and Madame Charles Wood. Mrs. 
Degraw and Henri Plantier are the same.—Dingee & Conard 
Company. vi) 

[Nore.—As regards Mrs. Degraw: Mr. William Burgess, 
formerly of Glen Cove, Long Island, and now of Brooklyn, 
and well known as of Marechal Neil fame, told me that he 
raised this Rose from seed, perhaps thirty years ago, and 
named it in compliment to an ex-president of the New York 
Horticultural Society. Anyway, this Rose has been grown in 
quantity about Glen Cove for twenty years or more and gen- 
erally knownas Mrs. Degraw or the Burgess Rose, and as such 
Mr. Burgess exhibited it, year after year, for many years at 
the Queen’s County, New York, agricultural fairs at Mineola. 
And many rosarians, John N. May among them, who have 
seen the Rose here; and to whom I sent plants of it, assured 
me that it was quite distinct from any other Rose. Notwith- 
standing all this, however, I claim nothing regarding its dis- 
tinctness.— Wm. Falconer.| 


New Roses.—Augustine Guinoisseau, a hybrid Tea, is a 
sport from La France, and similar to it except in color, which 
is white, faintly flushed with pale pink. In masses or bunches 
the flowers are admired by every one. Kaiser Frederick is a 
Tea Rose of the Gloire de Dijon type, producing freely large, 
very double flowers, with the same coloring as those of Mal- 
maison. I consider this a decided break in climbing Teas, the 
yellowish salmon tinge common to this class being entirely 
eliminated. Climbing Perle and Climbing Niphetos, both gen- 
uine climbers, throw up strong, vigorous shoots eight to ten 
feet in length. The Gulf and Pacific states will find these roses 
great acquisitions. 

Madelaine d'Aoust, Tea; color, coppery yellow; petals, 
heavily edged with white; buds, medium size; growth, mod- 
erate; an excellent and distinct bedding Rose. Madame 
Pierre Guillot, Tea; color, creamy white; petals, edged with 
rose; buds, large and of beautiful form. Compared with 
Madame de Watteville, the color is similar; buds larger, more 
double. Every shoot bears a bud, and has not the Watteville 
habit of throwing blind wood. Clotilde Soupert, Polyantha 
Tea: one of the most valuable Roses of recent introduction ; 
it has endured ten degrees below zero planted in the open 
ground, Waban, a sport from Catharine Mermet ; flowers, a 
very deep shade of rose, with a decided tinge of red on the 
outer petals ; in an even temperature of fifty-five to fifty-eight 
degrees it produces fine buds; young growths and foliage 
darker than in the parent, but otherwise it is exactly similar. 
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Our experience with it is limited to the growth and behavior 


of ten four-inch pot-plants, bedded out in January last. 

In the latest European sorts our experience is limited to a 
few months’ growth under glass. Madame Elis Lambert may 
be described as a medium-sized Marie Guillot, pure white, 
with an edge of rose on the inner petals, very double, free- 
blooming, distinct, and a good grower. Elisa Fugier; in form 
and color of bud very similar to Niphetos ; every shoot pro- 
duces a bud; growth, very vigorous, much more so than in 
Niphetos ; promises well for forcing. Henri Brichard, hybrid 
Tea; produces very large, globular buds, in color similar to 
those of Captain Christy, with perhaps a deeper centre; thor- 
oughly distinct, quite different from any in this section, good 
grower and free bloomer. Triomphe de Pernet Pére, hybrid 
Tea, said to be a cross between General Jacqueminot and the 
Tea-rose Désir; buds, of fair size, and in style like those of 
Jacqueminot; fragrant; cherry red; constant bloomer and 
vigorous grower.— 7. C. Vaughan, Chicago. 


ROSE NOVELTIES.—Madame Pierre Guillot, Tea, a magnifi- 
cent and distinct new Rose, equally good for forcing or for 
open-ground bedding. This Rose will rank with the finest of 
the Teas. J.B. Varrone, Tea, isa variety which may be classed 
as intermediate between Comtesse La Barthe and Luciole. It 
combines the free-flowering qualities of the former with the 
rich coloring of the latter. A most distinct and valuable new 
Rose. Miss Marston, Tea, a large open-shaped flower when 
fully developed, of the general make and style of Catherine 


Mermet; a promising new Rose, which will probably force well. . 


Madame Marthe de Bourg, Tea, a distinct-shaped bud of con- 
siderable length, somewhat after the form of Niphetos, but 
differing in color and texture. This Rose blooms well, forces 
readily, and is of good, sturdy habit. 

Other new varieties of the Tea section may be mentioned 
briefly: Souvenir de Dr. Passot, of very brilliant color, but too 
thin and scanty in petals, and not large enough ; Souvenir de 
F. Gaulain, a fine, strong, free-flowering Rose, quite double 
and of good form, but with a decided purplish cast; Jeanne 
Guillaumez has flowers of beautiful apricot color, but scarcely 
large enough in bud, very showy when full blown, and quite 
free; Gustave Nadaud has a bud of bright carmine color, 
shaded with yellow, long-pointed, lacking in substance, how- 
ever, and also in distinctness from other varieties ; May Rivers 
and Madame Olga are both very similar to the old variety 
Ophelia, and not distinct enough from Cornelia Cook. 

Georges Farber, Mademoiselle G. Goddard, Madame A. 
Tarle, Mademoiselle M. Fabisch, Mademoiselle M. Thezillat 
and Marquis de Foretan are novelties that should not have 
been put on the market, as they are of no value to any one. 

Augustine Guinoisseau, the so-called White La France, is 
ahybrid Tea. It is admired by many and condemned by not 
a few as lacking in distinctness of color ; it is not white, but it 
is quite distinct from both the Duchess of Albany and La 
France. In every respect but color it is a veritable La France, 
and worthy of culture. Bona Weillshott, anether hybrid Tea, 
is a plant of good growth and great freedom of bloom, but the 
flower is lacking both in color and form; occasionally it is 
quite fine, but so few good bloomsare produced that it cannot 
be recommended. La France of 89 is a most distinet and 
fine Rose. It, however, is not ‘“‘perpetual” in its bloom, like 
the hybrid Teas generally. It is semi-climbing in habit and of 
vigorous constitution, and promises well in form, size and 
rich coloring. Madame Hortense Montefiore, hybrid Tea, is 
weak in growth, and the flower lacks size; undesirable. 
Madame Zea Collogne, of La France type, has a more dis- 
tinct combination of colors than most others of this type. 


HYBRID PERPETUALS.—Gustave Piganeau is most distinct 
and valuable on account of its fine form, large size and good 
color. These points, together with its great freedom of bloom, 
place it among the finest of itsclass. Gloire de l’Exposition de 
Bruxelles—a very dark crimson-maroon colored Rose, with 
scarlet shadings. Very full and double and free and fine in 
habit. Oscar II. Roi de Suede is a very pronounced and dis- 
tinct Rose; color, cinnabar-crimson, with maroon shadings ; 
of strong growth, and bearing large, handsome flowers. Lady 
Arthur Hill, James Brownlow, Martin Cahuzac and Maurice 
de Vilmorin are Roses of promise in this section, and can be 
commended for trial. 

The above hybrids are the most noted ones of the many 
sent out last year, but the judging has all been done from 
blooms produced under glass. 

Pink Rover.—A Bourbon of the general type and color of 


‘Malmaison, but somewhat darker in its shadings; will 


doubtless prove a useful variety—. G. Hill, Richmond, 
Indiana. 
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NEw Harpy Rosrs.—My observations upon the Rose are 
chiefly with a view to their adaptation for garden-purposes. I 
can speak of but few this season. Augustine Guinoisseau 
seems to me an acquisition to the La France group, and likely 
to prove a valuable addition to this class of Roses. The 
color is a pale rose or cream, and apparently it flowers as 
freely as La France, the plant making a similar growth. We 
have now a trio of beautiful flowers, namely, La France, 
Duchess of Albany and the above, that will undoubtedly 
prove of great value for summer-bedding purposes. If we 
could add to these a pure white, the group would supply a fine 
quantity of color forthe garden. Gustave Piganeau hasa flower 
of the largest size; color, bright carmine lake ; habit, good; 
petal, firm ; I confidently expect this Rose to prove an acqui- 
sition. The flower is similar to that of the Countess of Oxford. 
Jeannie Dickson has a striking flower of a bright cheerful 
color, rosy pink, and, from a single bloom, I am favorably 1m- 
pressed with it. It is another addition to the scentless class 
of Roses, and, like the Baroness Rothschild, its strength will 
make it a fine exhibition rose. Lady Arthur Hill is another of 
Dickson’s new Roses; the form of the flower is rarely equaled, 
the color rosy lilac, and it appears to be a free bloomer.— 
Win. H. Spooner, President of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Soctety. 


AZALEAS FOR FORCENG.—Verveeneana bears a large double 
flower of a rich rosy pink color, broadly margined with white 
and with a carmine blotch. It is very distinct and free-flower- 
ing, and it forces well; indeed, it is one of the best of its class. 
Imperatrice Victoria is perhaps the most beautiful of the 
double-flowering Azaleas, with flowers of rosy pink, banded 
with pure white. The plant requires careful attention during 
the hot summer months, or the foliage will turn brown and 
drop. Madame Louis Vervene is a most distinct va- 
riety, with flowers pure white, striped and spotted with 
rosy carnation tints. Triomphe de Mont St. Amand bears 
very large double flowers of a clear rose color, with pure white 
ribbon and a bright carmine spot on the upper segment. The 
best of the older varieties are Madame Vandercruysen, Simon 
Mardner, Empress of India, Emperor of Brazil, Bernhard An- 
dreas Sakuntala (if Easter is late), and Deutsche Perle (if 
Easter is early).— fames Dean, Bay Ridge, NV. Y. 


NeEw PANnsIES.—The old English and Scotch strains that the 
German seedsmen have taken hold of and subdivided into 
ever sO many varieties remain practically the same under 
their new names, and I do not see that any improvement has 
been made in them except in the catalogues where they are 
rechristened. A really new strain is the Trimardeaux, origi- 
nated by a florist near Paris, France, butit has been greatly 
improved since its first production. These Pansies are very 
large in every way, with very hardy flowers and foliage, en- 
during well the extremes of heat and cold, and they give gen- 
eral satisfaction all over the country. Another new strain, 
also. of French origin, is the Odier, or fine spotted varieties, 
which of late years have been greatly improved by the well- 
known specialists, Cassier and Bugnot, the latter especially in- 
troducing new shades of color and flowers which would have 
been thought impossible a few years ago. These last strains, 
however, are by no means as hardy as others, owing, I sup- 
pose, to closer breeding. These two races are the only really 
new varieties that have been introduced within the past few 
years, and that are, in my opinion, of any merit, and I have 
come to this conclusion after having tried within the past five 
years everything of note in the Pansy line.—Denys Zirngicdel, 
Needham, Mass. 


THE CONSTRUCTION AND HEATING OF GREENHOUSES.. 


Essays were read on this subject by Mr. John N. May, of 
Summit, New Jersey; Mr. E. G. Hill, of Richmond, Indiana, 
and Mr. F. R. Pearsonyof Tarrytown, New York. Mr. Pearson 
insisted especially on durability as an essential quality of such 
structures, and considered the constant expense for repairing 
one of the most serious drawbacks to commercial success. 
He advised the use of a continuous iron rafter, from the ridge 
to the ground and set in concrete, so that the frame of the 
house will contain nothing perishable. After explaining elab- 
orately the construction of such a house, Mr. Pearson spoke of 
certain ‘conveniences, and from this part of his paper we 
quote the following: 

Devices which save labor are matters of prime importance 
in the greenhouses of commercial florists. In arranging for 
the application of liquid manure, for example, we have large 
vats out-of-doors that can be reached readily by carts, so that 
the labor in handling the manure is small. The manure is 
dumped into these vats from carts, and water is pumped into 
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them by steam. After soaking for twenty-four hours or more 
the liquid is drawn off into a side vat lower than the first; two 
valves close the pipes, oneleading to the first vat,and onefrom 
the well from which our water-supply is obtained, and the same 
pipes and the same pump are used to distribute the liquid ma- 
nure. We have such perfect control of it that we use weak 
liquid manure regularly once a week, and sometimes oftener, 
and no more time is occupied than in the regular watering. 
The amount of labor saved by this will be best appreciated 
when we state that we can now water the place with four men 
with liquid manure in two hours, whereas by using cans it 
formerly took four men two days to go over the place. The 
difference in cost between the two methods would makea sub- 
stantial profit alone in twelve months. 

In Rose-growing a large item of cost is the annual removing 
and refilling of the soil in which the Roses are grown. We 
use small tram car-wheels and dump-cars, the sides of the 
benches being used as tracks. These cars are made large, 
and run through the centre of the houses, carrying as much 
soil as a good stout boy can push, which is more than four 
boys could carry. When emptying a house, several cars are 
used, and two or three men are employed filling the cars. As 
fast as a car is loaded a boy propels it to the end of the house, 
where it is dumped into a cart in waiting and brought back ; 
during the time occupied in running down the first cara 
second car is filled up by the same gang of men, which keeps 
them constantly employed. By the time the second car is 
filled the first has been emptied and returned, so by the use of 
two carts to carry the soil away, and two or three cars in a 
house, the men are occupied constantly, and the greatest 
economy in labor is secured. Our houses are 304 feet in 
length, with doors at either end, which necessitates carrying 
the soil only. 150 feet to the farthest point, and this is rapidly 
reduced as the houses are emptied. 

An idea seldom thought of is the location of the walks and 
the purlines with reference one to the other. We use drip 
bars, which we consider a decided advantage, as they reduce 
the drip in a house very much, but the location of the pur- 
lines is still a matter of vital importance, especially where high 
grade Roses are grown. Drip, in midwinter, on such Roses 
as La France or American Beauty, will often destroy flowers 
worth fifty cents to one dollareach. By locating the purlines 
over the walks almost every atom of drip in the house that 
would do damage can be obviated, and in our new houses 
none of the purlines are over the benches. Some will say 
there should be no drip in a properly constructed house, but 
we find the drip that causes the damage is that produced from 
condensation in midwinter weather, and not that which comes 
in from out-of-doors, and which never occurs when a roof is 
in proper condition. 

A point worth considering is the destruction of green-fly. 
We have been skeptical as to the advisability of evaporating 
tobacco-juice, fearing that the moisture generated would tend 
to bleach American Beauty Roses, of which we are very large 
growers, and for that reason we experimented some time 
before using it on a large scale. Our experiments were satis- 
factory, and we furnished our whole place with pans or gal- 
vanized iron troughs, about three feet in- length and four 
inches in width and depth, fitted to the steam-pipes, the steam- 
pipes running through the troughs. By setting the steam- 
pipes close to the bottom of the troughs the liquid is evapo- 
rated in about two hours, or much more quickly than if the 
troughs were placed on the pipes. This device should be 
used more as a preventive than a cure, for if the house is 
badly infested with green-flies it will take some time to remove 
them, but when the tobacco-extract is evaporated regularly 
and constantly no green-fly will ever appear. We have saved 
hundreds of dollars by the use of this simple remedy, and 
have demonstrated its desirability beyond all question. 

We consider it a great advantage to take the chill from 
water before it is used on plants in midwinter. In watering 
we use a steam-pump. The distribution pipe, after it leaves 
the pump, is thrown into an ordinary galvanized hot-water 
boiler, such as is used in kitchens, entering at the bottom, the 
outlet being at the top. Through the centre of this heater or 
boiler a coil of one and a quarter inch pipe has been intro- 
duced containing about fifty or sixty feet. The exhaust steam 
from the pump is thrown into this coil, and, in passing through 
it, completely condenses, heating the water to a temperature 
of about fifty-five or sixty degrees in the coldest weather, 
which is about the normal temperature of the house. The 
advantage of this scheme lies in the fact that exhaust steam is 
absolute waste, and the lost heat is thus utilized. Itis a very 
practical adaptation, from the fact that there is no exhaust 
steam unless the pump is working, and then the water is cir- 
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culating, so that the two conditions are inseparable. The 
danger in putting steam-heating pipes through the heater is 
that when the water had stopped passing through the heater 
it would soon become too hot to use. It would not be as 
econoniical as our plan, where nothing but waste steam is 
used, 


The question, What twelve plants are the best companions 
of Ficus elastica and Latania (Livistona) Borbonica for 
house decoration? was submitted to Mr. Robert Craig, of 
Philadelphia; Mr. Charles D. Ball, of Holmesburg, Penn- 
sylvania ; Mr. W. K. Harris, of Philadelphia; Mr. F. G. Foster, 
of Hamilton, Ontario; and Mr. William R. Smith, of the 
Botanical Gardens at Washington, D. C. 

In the lists presented by these gentlemen, from which 
rare and expensive plants were omitted, Areca lutescens, 
Kentia Belmoreana, Dracena fragrans, Pandanus Veitchitand 
P. utilis were named five times; Asfpidistra lurida and its 
variegated form and Cocos Weddelliana four times; Phenix 
rupicola and Ficus elastica vartegata, three times; Araucaria 
excelsa, Dracena terminalis, Aralia Sieboldii variegata, Kentia 
Forsteriana, Phenix reclinata, Raphis flabelliformis twice; 
Seaforthia elegans, Cyperus alternifolius and its variegated 
form, Caryota urens, Cycas revoluta, Phormium tenax varte- 
gatum, Cordyline terminalisand Dracena Goldieana, onceeach. 


Notes. 


A. Lietze, a florist of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has written to a 
Chicago correspondent asking him to take charge of an ex- 
hibit for the World’s Fair of 400 varieties of Caladium. 


The raisin-crop in Fresno County, California, is the largest 
on record. Fully 4,000 Chinese are now engaged in the vine- 
yards of that county picking grapes, and they have advanced 
the price fifty cents a day over prices last year. 


A western paper recently stated that a citizen of the town 
where it is published had ‘‘invented”’ a vine, to which he had 
given the name of Potomato, because it bears potatoes under 
ground and tomatoes above ground. This is not a new “ in- 
vention,” but probably a result achieved by grafting a Tomato- 
cion on a Potato-stock. 


Many of the visitors at Toronto last week remarked the 
thrifty condition of the street-trees. The American Mountain 
Ash trees were conspicuously good, and were loaded with fruit. 
The practice of cutting back the Lombardy Poplars seems to 
give freshness and vigor to these trees, and they appear to be 
longer-lived than they are in the cities of the United States. 


Mr. Frederick McMonnies, a young sculptor who has recently 
been studying in Paris, has completed a statue of Nathan 
Hale, the famous Revolutionary spy, which will be set up in 
the City Hall Park in this city. He has also received a com- 
mission to design the statue of Victory, which will be the 
crowning ornament of the soldiers’ monument to be built on 
the government grounds at West Point by Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White, and he will be the sculptor of the large Colum- 
bus fountain for the Exposition grounds at Chicago. 


The death is announced, in his seventy-fifth year, of Dr. 
Henry Bennet, an English physician long established on the 
Riviera, where his garden at Mentone had become, under his 
zealous and intelligent care, one of the richest and most inter- 
esting in Europe. He is remembered as the author of a de- 
lightful book entitled ‘‘ Winter and Spring on the Shores of the 
Mediterranean,” by means of which he brought the Riviera, 
and especially Mentone, into wide repute as a winter residence 
for invalids. He found Mentone, a contemporary remarks, 
“‘an obscure hamlet; he left it the resort of thousands of inva- 
lids from all countries, with all the luxuries and appliances 
suited to their condition.” 


The most striking feature in the attractive public garden 
at Dijon, knownas L’Arquebuse, is the so-called Gros Arére, an 
immense Black Poplar, for which an antiquity of more than four 
centuries is claimed. Its trunk is said to be fifty feet in cir- 
cumference, and despite the fact that it has lost its larger 
branches, it is still well clothed with leaves and is a stately as 
well as an interesting object. One can hardly realize that it is a 
tree of the same species as the myriads of slight feathery 
Poplars which grow in almost every field in these parts of 
France. 


General Vincenzo Ricasoli, a distinguished Italian soldier 
who fought as a volunteer in Lombardy in 1848 and 1849, and 
later was the companion of Lamarmora in Sardinia and in the 
Crimea, and who in his old age came to be called the father of 
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horticulture in Italy, has recently died. His garden at Casa 
Bianca, near Port Ercole, was one of the richest in the penin- 
sula, and famous for the experiments its owner made there 
with Eucalyptus, Acacia, Palms, Cycads and other semi-trop- 
ical plants of which he was one of the first and most success- 
ful cultivators in Italy. He was particularly interested in the 
Bulletin of the Royal Horticultural Society of Tuscany, which 
he helped to found, and to which he made frequent and im- 
portant contributions, describing in its pages the results of his 
experiments and explaining his broad and catholic views on all 
matters relating to agriculture and horticulture. 


Professor Goodale, in his address as the retiring President 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
in speaking of the possibilities of Economic Botany, said that 
the methods of improving plants are already known so well 
that ‘‘if all our present cereals were swept out of existence 
our experiment stations could probably replace them by other 
grasses within half a century. New vegetables may be reason- 
ably expected from Japan, which has already sent us many 
choice plants in all departments, and it is likely that some of 
our present vegetables, which are now much neglected, will 
come into greater favor and be improved. The fruits of the 
future will tend more and more toward becoming seedless, 
just as pine-apples, bananas and some oranges: are now. 
There is no good reason why we should not have seedless 
raspberries, strawberries and blackberries, and also raise, by 
cuttings, plums, cherries and peaches free from stones.” 


A writer in Downing’s Horticulturis@, in the year 1846, stated 
that the Baldwin Apple “originated in Wilmington, near 
Boston, in that part which now makes a portion of the new 
town of Sommerville, in the county of Middlesex. The 
original tree grew on the farm of a Mr. Butters and was known 
for a time as the Butters Apple. This tree was frequented by 
woodpeckers, and Mr. Butters called it the Woodpecker Apple, 
which was soon abbreviated to the Pecker Apple. My trees, 
which I set out twenty-eight years ago, are registered ‘ Peckers.’ 
This fruit must have been known about a century. Orchards 
were propagated from Mr. Butters’ tree pretty freely, about 
seventy-five years since, by Dr. Jabez Brown, of Wilmington, 
and Colonel Baldwin, of Woburn, and their sons, to whom the 
public are principally indebted for bringing the fruit so gener- 
ally into notice. From Colonel Baldwin and his family it took 
the name of ‘ Baldwin,’ by which the fruit is now everywhere 
known.” 


Last week Professor J. L. Edwards delivered a lecture at 
Chautauqua on the Arboretum at that place. Among other 
interesting statements he said that there are found there fifty- 
six different species of native trees, or half the number of spe- 
cies in the state. The tallest is a Hickory, 132 feet high. The 
largest is a Red Oak, twenty-three feetin girth and r1ofeet high. 
Twenty treesaverage seventeen feetin girth. Thelargeststump 
is that of a Chestnut, over which was built the original Chau- 
tauqua platform ; it measures twenty-seven feet around. The 
speaker said that all people, and especially young people, 
should become interested in trees for the following reasons : 
Such a study cultivates habits of observation; the knowledge 
gained is intrinsically valuable ; trees have interesting historic 
and patriotic associations ; communion with nature is whole- 
some, cheering and ennobling; literature is permeated with 
the spirit and imagery of the forest. The very terms employed 
in literary work are redolent of the woods. Paper from Papy- 
rus, book from Beech, library from liber, the inside bark, and 
leaf from leaves of the trees. 


The famous Grape-vine at Hampton Court, near London, 
was formally referred to as the largest whose size has been re- 
corded. Butin the volume of Downing’s Horticulturist for 
1846-1847 we find a letter, signed ‘‘J.J.S., Philadelphia,” which 
runs: “I have lately made an excursion to Burlington, New 
Jersey, for the purpose of obtaining the exact measurement 
of the most extraordinary Grape-vine I have ever heard of. It 
stands on a farm called West Hill, belonging to my late 
brother, two miles from the city of Burlington. ... At three 
feet from the ground it measures six feet one inch round the 
trunk, and at ten feet high it is positively three feet in circum- 
ference. It is a native male Grape, and has been the wonder 
of the neighborhood as long back as the memory of man 
reaches. It is still healthy, and its giant folds run over and 
cover four trees, one of which is a full-sized White Oak, while 
the others are quite large.... This vine grows near a 


' springy soil on upland, its roots, no doubt, penetrating to the 


water.” To this Downing adds: ‘The celebrated vine at 
Hampton Court . . . does not, as regards size, deserve to be 
mentioned in the same paragraph.” 
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The Responsibilities of Florists. 


E have heretofore alluded to the controlling influence 
exerted by florists and nurserymen in forming pub- 
lic taste in matters relating to horticulture. Many Ameri- 
cans, it is true, who own country places have a considerable 
knowledge of trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants, and give 
personal attention and study to the adornment of their 
home-grounds. Such places are not always planted in the 
most artistic manner, but the planting invariably shows 
individuality and more or less skill. Certainly their own- 
ers derive from them a satisfaction which can never be 
gained by those who have no knowledge of plants, and 
who therefore can give no intelligent attention to the work 
of their gardeners. There are many persons, too, who 
have clear and correct ideas about the plants and flowers 
which should be used for decorative purposes in-doors ; 
and to them a vase of cut flowers, properly arranged and 
placed, will afford a much keener delight than it can pos- 
sibly do to those who buy flowers simply because it is the 
fashion. And yet it must be confessed that a great ma- 
jority of those who plant trees and buy flowers get all their 
ideas at second hand, and it is the nurseryman or florist 
who practically chooses for them where any choice is 
made. Generally it may be said that this duty devolves 
upon the local florist; for a florist can now be found in 
every well-settled neighborhood, and the bright display of 
his stock in the principal street advertises his business to 
every passer-by, while the grower of ornamental trees and 
shrubs is usually located in the country. In this way it 
happens that the florists of the country do by far the 
greater part of what is done toward forming and directing 
the taste of the people in horticultural affairs, 

The thought naturally suggested by considerations of 
this kind is, that a grave responsibility must accompany 
such a power; or, in other words, that florists who 
exert such an influence upon public taste are bound by a 
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corresponding duty to take heed that the public taste is 
elevated to an appreciation of the beautiful in its simplicity 
and genuineness, and not degraded by being familiarized 
with what is tawdry or false. On the other hand, it must 
be said that florists do business primarily for profit; and if 
buyers demand monstrosities in the way of floral designs, 
or ask for plants which have gained a fictitious reputation 
from highly colored pictures, but have no genuine merit, why 
should not this demand be met, especially when it is to 
the dealer's pecuniary interest to offer such supplies? 
Other tradesmen who furnish us with articles of clothing 
or jewelry or house furniture provide what fashion de- 
mands, without regard to the intrinsic beauty or ugliness 
of their wares, and why should a separate rule be laid 
down for florists? Really the obligation in one case is 
quite as binding as in the other. One of the essayists at 
the recent convention in Toronto characterized horticulture 
as a profession rather than a trade, and he probably meant 
by this that the cultivation of beautiful natural objects 
was a more dignified and responsible calling than other 
material occupations. But, after all, every man is under 
equal obligations to society to do all that in him lies for 
the general education in taste and morals. The conflict 
between personal advantage and the general good is not 
confined to any business or trade or profession. One call- 
ing, so long as it is a legitimate and useful one, is quite 
as honorable, intrinsically, as another. Itis the conscience 
and intelligence with which work is done that gives dig- 
nity to the worker, whether he be artist or artisan. 

Fortunately, as a matter of fact, there is little real con- 
flict between the business interests of the florists and the 
claims of good taste. American buyers are quick to recog- 
nize the superiority of what is genuine over what is mere- 
tricious, so that American florists need have little fear of 
doing work that is too refined and artistic to win public ap- 
preciation. In our large cities the florists’ windows which 
are most artistically decorated attract the most attention, 
and those florists who have made the greatest progress in 
the direction of naturalness and simplicity are doing the 
most prosperous business. That the florists themselves 
have made a conspicuous advance in the quality of their 
work is well known, and President Norton stated this fact 
with emphasis in his address at Toronto a fortnight ago. 
Of course, there are some growers who estimate the worth 
of a rose according to its bigness only, and there are others 
who value flowers for their novelty or singularity rather 
than for their beauty or sweetness. Many stiff “set pieces” 
are yet constructed, and reliance is still placed by some 
floral designers on stuffed birds and artificial insects. There 
are many things yet to be learned of color-harmonies and 
contrasts, and of the proper use of foliage. Much of the 
bedding out in public parks and private grounds offends 
cultivated taste by its violent color, and equally offends 
good morals by its needless extravagance. But, after all, 
there is no country in the world where the florists show 
such good taste as those of the United States, and nowhere 
in the world where floral work of genuine merit receives 
such ready and such hearty recognition. Indeed, it is the 
quick appreciation of American buyers which has reacted 
to school the florists and train them to work of higher 
excellence. 

The sum of the matter is, that every conscientious florist 
must feel that within his sphere, and to the extent of his 
personal ability, he has some responsibility for the influence 
of his craft upon the horticultural taste of the community. 
He can do much to develop correct taste ; he can do some- 
thing to retard this development. A devotion to the duty 
which devolves upon him as a public-spirited member of 
society does not, however, demand any business sacrifice. 
Enlightened self-interest, as well as loyalty to his calling 
and to art, should prompt him to avoid everything insincere 
and affected with all tricks and deceptions for gaining 
temporary applause, until all his work is characterized by 
truthfulness, simplicity and naturalness. Of course, no one 
but a genuine artist can do work of such quality, and the 
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acquisition of such skill as invests its possessor with the 
rank of an artist means patient study and long training, 
added to original good taste. No business men, as a class, 
are more alert than American florists to catch new ideas, 
to adopt new devices in cultivation, in buildings, or in 
mechanical appliances for saving labor. If to this spirit 
of enterprise is added a thorough training and a con- 
scientious devotion to the highest ideals on the esthetic 
side of horticulture, the country will have reason to be 
grateful for the influence exerted by its florists. 


Monuments in Public Places.—II. 


UR public monuments might, as a rule, be much 
more successful but fora common mistake in their 
first conception. Nine times out of ten a statue is insisted 
upon, when a bust or an architectural monument, with a 
fitting inscription and, perhaps, a profile-portrait, would be 
all-sufficient, and, indeed, distinctly more appropriate. 
This perpetual demand for full-length figures works in two 
ways against the sculptor's success. In the first place, the 
average of physical dignity and beauty in our race is not 
very high; many men since Saint Paul have been weak in 
their bodily presence, though giants in moral and intellect- 
ual respects ; and since the time of Saint Paul there has 
been a great change for the worse in masculine costume, 
judged from the artistic standpoint. The modern portrait- 
sculptor has fallen upon hard times ; why make his trouble 
greater by insisting that he shall portray the whole body 
in cases where not the body but the mind of the subject is 
the thing we really want to commemorate? 

In the second place, it is as difficult in cases such as this 
to evolve an appropriate conception as to execute it beau- 
tifully when arrived at. Unless a man’s physical presence 
has been prominently associated with his services to the 
public, how shall it be posed and presented so as to ex- 
press any clear and dignified idea? The broad rule seems 
to be that a man of action should be portrayed at full 
length, standing or mounted, as the case may be, and that 
for men who have labored rather with the brain alone than 
with brain and body both, a seated figure is at times de- 
sirable, while most often a portrait of the head alone will 
be best. No one would be satisfied with a figure of Sher- 
man except on horseback ; a bust of Farragut could never 
have expressed him as Saint Gaudens has done, placing 
him in a bold attitude on his quarter-deck; nor could a 
great orator, whether statesman like Webster or clergyman 
like Beecher, be fully characterized except upon his feet. 
But we can fancy a chiefjustice, for example, best por- 
trayed in a sitting posture; and it might seem as though 
this were the most natural aspect to choose for Lincoln, 
did not the Chicago statue prove that a great artist may see 
deeper than ordinary mortals, and, working more boldly 
than they might counsel, may treat his theme more clearly 
and fully. In this monument the chair of state behind the 
figure explains one phase of Lincoln’s responsibilities and 
services, while the erect, yet reflective, pose of the figure 
itself declares that the man who filled the chair was like- 
wise an orator, and was not only the people's executive, 
but their actual leader in a crisis demanding the most 
energetic action. 

Thus we see that two things should be considered in the 
conception of a memorial. We should reflect upon the 
character of the services rendered by him who is to be its 
subject and also’upon the bodily presence Providence had 
bestowed upon him, and then decide whether a statue, a 
bust or some still less personal kind of monument should 
be erected. William E. Dodge, for instance, was a good 
and useful citizen, but a statue in his honor was less appro- 
priate than would have been a drinking-fountain suitably 
inscribed. A bust of Holmes or Whittier would be better 
than a statue; but Carlyle’s more strongly marked per- 
sonality, more energetic cast of mind, needed to be shown, 
as they are in the seated statue near his old home in Chel- 
sea, through a rendering of his tall gaunt form and familiar 
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voluminous cloak. An intelligent artist will not find great 
difficulty in deciding this question of appropriateness in the 
character of a monument; but, unfortunately, the artist is 
often the person who has the least to say in the matter. 

Even in the interests of mere variety we might well wish 
for a wider difference in the conception of our monuments. 
But to bring it about in satisfactory ways we must realize 
that we should depend less exclusively than hitherto upon 
the sculptor. We should sometimes leave the work entirely 
in the architect’s hands, and should always associate archi- 
tect and sculptor together. All who have seen the Chicago 
Lincoln know how vastly the effect of the admirable 
figure is increased by the striking, yet quiet and dignified, 
character of the substructure on which it stands; and a 
large part of the impressiveness of the Farragut figure in 
Madison Square depends upon its base, although this, from 
the purely architectural point of view, is not wholly satis- 
factory. It seems to us that, in always insisting upon the 
assistance of an architect, St. Gaudens has rendered a ser- 
vice to the cause of monumental art scarcely inferior to 
that performed by his own creations. His example is be- 
ing more widely followed year by year, but poor or inap- 
propriate bases are still the rule, and occasionally we see 
an instance of their total abolition, in curious disregard of 
that fundamental rule of criticism and common sense which 
says that a work of art must always be confessed and em- 
phasized as such. In the Central Park, for instance, Mr. 
Kemys’ fine figure of an American panther crouching for 
its spring is set, without any pedestal, on the top of a vine- 
covered rock overhanging the drive-way. We believe that 
this was done against the sculptor’s protest, and certainly 
no true artist would consent to so puerile and mistaken an 
effort to pretend that a bronze figure is an actual animal. 
A worse example of this kind of folly came to our notice 
recently in the photograph of a statue to some military 
commander which has been erected at Gettysburg. The 
figure is standing, field-glass in hand, and is placed on the 
edge of an abrupt low rocky hill without any base, except 
the necessary thin plate of bronze beneath the feet. To 
persons looking from below it may well appear like the 
figure of a living man. But is this a worthy aim in the 
placing of a work of art? Could even the best statue in 
the world fail to seem cheap and trivial thus deprived of 
proper station and emphasis? We are still in the very in- 
fancy of art when we can tolerate blunders so gross and 
self-apparent. 


Only a Fence-corner. 


HE difficulty of mowing in an angle saves some 

charming bits for the artist, and the eye of the coun- 

try stroller is often caught by some such graceful grouping 

as is shown in the photograph of a fence-corner in Illinois, 

taken by Mr. D. Burnett, of Olney, in that state, and repro- 
duced in this number (page 415). 

In the foreground are to be seen the rosy blossoms of 
Hibiscus lasiocarpus, which grows abundantly in moist 
portions of the prairies in parts of Illinois and south- 
ward. It has soft, downy leaves, and blossoms resem- 
bling those of the Rose Mallow, which grows on the 
borders of the salt-marshes of New England. Behind the 
Hibiscus a tall wild Sunflower is leaning up against the 
fence, while a tangle of Ferns and Golden-rods veils 
the lower stalks of the flowers. In the foreground are 
some distinct leaf-forms such as the old masters loved to 
delineate in their carefully studied pictures, and the outline 
of the group of plants is free and graceful. 

So prodigal is Nature of her wealth that she clothes the 
edges of even the dusty highway with beauty, and, given 
the unmolested corner of a field, this greatest of artists will 
weave an embroidery of varied color and exquisite design 
that baffles the hand of man to imitate. Sometimes her 
tapestry is woven of the delicate fronds of Ferns, and again 
she dapples her greens with the sky-blue flowers of the 
Succory, or, perhaps, a clump of Fire-lilies glows amid 
the long grass, or a Morning-glory festoons the rails, 
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and opens its dewy cups to catch the first kiss of the 
sunlight. 

In other corners the wild Rose clusters, thorny and 
sweet, and, if the ground be damp and sedgy, one may 
find Cardinal-flowers, and the sculptured white petals of the 
Arrowhead, mingling with the blue of Pickerel Weed, and 
the pink blooms of the Milkwort. 

In drier places little seedling trees are apt to spring up, 
kept warm and shaded by embracing Jewel-weeds, till their 
roots gain vigor enough to force the strong young shoots up 
into the sunlight, or, perhaps, a Clethra may have strayed 
away, with a sweet Fern fora companion, from neighboring 
woods, filling the air with a forest-fragrance. 

No matter how rough and ugly a field may be, its fence- 
corners, if neglected, become its redeeming feature, so that 
one is grateful to the careless farmer whose sense of duty 
does not drive him to clear up what he considers rubbish, 
but allows the wild things to gladden us in their own way, 
with their dainty forms and graceful attitudes, as they hide 
the coarse rails with their soft leaflets, or wreathe the rough 
surfaces with garlands of flowers and festoons of foliage. 
Such little pictures as this are to be seen on every hand by 
all who will look for them by the way-side. Free, indeed, 
is the gift of beauty to man, when from neglect he can 
reap loveliness, and from disorder, grace. 


Winter Beauty in the Home Grounds. 


A LETTER in Downing’s Horticulturist for 1851 shows that, 

forty years ago, there were some persons who appreci- 
ated the charm of a garden outlook especially prepared to be 
beautiful in winter. ‘I saw, not long since,” this letter runs, 
“‘a country house where there was a novel feature that de- 
lighted me. This was a winter landscape or scene on one 
side of the house upon which the two rooms occupied by the 
family in winter looked. A broad glade of lawn was agree- 
ably varied and quite surrounded by beautiful evergreen trees 
and shrubs. From the windows commanding this scene not 
a leafless tree was in sight, nor any other feature which re- 
minded you that the leaves had fallen. The grass still green, 
and the White Pines, Spruces, Firs, Hemlocks, Junipers and 
Laurels, from large trees to small shrubs, were all arrayed in 
the richest green—so as fairly to belie the season. Even when 
the lawn is covered with snow the evergreens are still cheer- 
ful, and their verdure is heightened by the contrast. I have 
seldom seen a happier idea, or one better carried out. It 
seems to me particularly well suited to country houses in 
which the family passes the whole year.” To this Downing 
himself added: ‘‘An excellent arrangement, and one. which 
may: be heightened in the execution. With the American 
Holly and the Winter-berry to decorate it by their brilliant 
berries, and such plants as the Yucca and Chinese’ Honey- 
suckle, which hold their foliage all winter, to give it variety, a 
winter garden might be a gay and agreeable thing to look upon 
when January is at its bleakest.” 

Perhaps country homes may now be found here and there 
where careful provision has been made for the pleasure of the 
eye in winter as well as summer. But certainly they are not 
common. Coniferous evergreens are not so generally planted 
now as they were some forty years ago, when the rage for 
them in England, like other horticultural fashions before and 
since, extended to this country also. The results of this fash- 
ion are, of course, still everywhere conspicuous, and we often 
see plantations around houses where the family resides only 
in summer almost entirely composed of dark and heavy coni- 
fers. Conversely, now that deciduous trees are more gener- 
ally liked, we frequently see houses that are inhabited all the 
year round encircled by grounds which, as winter approaches, 
show only bare trunks and leafless masses of shrubbery. 

No rule, even of the broadest sort, can be laid down to de- 
termine where evergreens should be planted, in what num- 
bers, or in what combinations. The very essence and interest 
of gardening lie in the fact that each problem is a new one 
which must be solved in accordance with the habits and tastes 
of the family in question, as well as with regard to the size, 
situation and character of the grounds. But we can at least 
assert that there is no reason why the owner of a house occu- 
pied in summer only should prepare for beautiful winter 
effects. His aim should be to attain a special, temporary effect, 
and he can secure this more completely than his neighbor 
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who is obliged to provide for the whole circle of the seasons. 
But if it would be foolish for him to think of winter beauty, it 
is still more foolish for those who must look at their grounds 
in winter also, to think only of the summer, or, as we some- 
times find to be the case, almost exclusively of the spring. 
The letter we have quoted hints at the right scheme—a com- 
paratively small reserved portion of the grounds, commanded 
by rooms appropriated to winter use, and specially planted 
with this season in view. 

Even here, however, too vigorous an effort ought not to be 
made to “belie the season.” In our climate this cannot be 
done so successfully as, for example, in the southern parts of 
England, where the grass remains green all winter, and many 
broad-leaved evergreens flourish which would die with us. In 
such a climateas that of our northern states winter will strongly 
assert itself, no matter what we do to combat its supremacy. 
And therefore our aim should be not to disguise its presence, 
not to pretend we are still in the autumn or already in the 
spring, but to show how beautiful winter itself may be in its 
own proper character. For this reason we could hardly com- 
mend an arrangement where ‘“‘not a leafless tree was in sight.” 
A true lover of nature takes especial delight in the beauty that 
most trees display when stripped of their leaves. In winter 
we see the structure of a tree in its sturdy trunk, diverging 
branches and feathery spray, and this structure varies per- 
petually as we pass from species to species. Moreover, the 
effect of a plantation of evergreens, whether laden with snow 
or not, is too heavy and monotonous unless lightened by some 
intermixture of leafless branches. Therefore, instead of alto- 
gether banishing deciduous trees, at least a few such should 
be selected for the winter plantation with special reference to 
their comparative beauty when leafless. A sturdy rugged Oak, 
for instance, with its wide-stretching branches ; a Dogwood, 
with its horizontal layers of branchlets ; a group of tall, nar- 
row, fragile, light-sprayed Gray Birches, and an American 
Beech, isolated perhaps so that the symmetrical beauty of its 
shape may fully appear, will greatly increase the beauty of a 
winter plantation. And the gain will be in effects of color as 
well as in effects of form. The Oak will keep a large part of 
its yellow or reddish leaves throughout the winter, and the 
Dogwood some of its scarlet berries ; the trunks of the Birches 
will shine like silver against the dark green background, and 
the pale gray color of the Beech will be as attractive as the ex- 
traordinary grace of its ramification. Finally, these trees will 
vastly increase the beauty of the scene when summer comes ; 
and we should not forget that even the winter plantation 
ought to be beautiful in summer too. 

The Oak, the Birch, the Dogwood and the Beech are only 
four among many deciduous trees which may be selected for 
conspicuous beauty in winter, while the list of deciduous 
shrubs of similar value is very long. A shrubbery composed 
entirely of evergreens, even though many broad-leaved torms 
are mingled with the coniferous species, can never beso beau- 
tiful as one which is enlivened by such plants as the Scarlet- 
twigged Dogwoods, the Golden-barked Willows, the Kerria, 
with its shining green branchlets, by the Carolina Rose, the 
High-bush Cranberry, the Cockspur Thorn, the Black Alder, 
and the Snowberries, each carrying well into the winter its load 
of fruit, now black, now white and now a vivid red, and by the 
Bittersweets, with their contingent of still more brilliant orange 
and scarlet berries. Then, too, one might recommend the 
planting in a winter landscape of a few very early-flowering 
shrubs like the Forsythias and the Shad-bush, which, though 
they will not add distinctly to the actual winter effect, will 
prove spring’s arrival at the earliest moment. 

As regards the choice of the evergreens to be used in 
winter plantations we merely note that, since Downing’s day, 
the list of available exotics for this purpose has vastly in- 
creased, while more attention is paid to those native plants for 
whose use he so persistently and earnestly pleaded. We will, 
however, recommend one single plant of the latter kind, com- 
mon along our eastern shores but not nearly so well known as 
many costly exotics of far inferior beauty. This is the Ink- 
berry (lex glabra), which, in its native woods, grows tall and 
rather straggling, but, under cultivation, assumes a compacter 
form while losing none of its grace. Its beautifully shaped, 
long, narrow leaves, delicately toothed at the apex, recall the 
Laurel-leaves one sees so constantly in Grecian decoration ; 
they remain bright green and glossy throughout the winter, 
while an added attraction is offered by the clusters of small 
black berries. This is one of the most beautiful of North 
American shrubs, even when compared with others which 
carry their leaves throughout the winter; and in winter the 
lightness of its spray and small size of its leaves contrast favor- 
ably with the broad-leaved evergreens more generally planted, 
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New or Little-known Plants. 
Protea nana.* 


LTHOUGH this plant was cultivated at Kew in 
1787, whither it had been sent from the Cape by the 
collector Masson, it had disappeared from cultivation, and 
had been forgotten long ere it was reintroduced to Kew, 
-where it flowered in a cool greenhouse two years ago. 
Fifty years ago there were about thirty species of Protea 
included among popular greenhouse plants in England ; 
now one may Safely say there is not one, the few really 
under cultivation being only in botanical collections. 
Writing of these plants exactly ten years ago, Sir Joseph 
Hooker observes: “The Cape Pro/eacee, the favorites of 
our grandfathers, may be said to have gone out of cultiva- 
tion, so completely have they been replaced by other tribes 
of more or less deservedly popular, but neither more inter- 
esting nor more curious, plants. ... This neglect of a 
whole genus of most conspicuous plants, which forms a 
grand feature of one of England’s greatest colonies, is not 
due to want of beauty, for some of them are among the 
handsomest of plants, whether for size, form, or color of 
inflorescence ; and would carry away the first prize at any 
horticultural show. . .. Of these, however, the present, 
and even past, generation of horticulturists know abso- 
lutely nothing. Nevertheless, that these and many other 
plants requiring like treatment will be reintroduced, and 
will be the wonders of the shows for many successive 
seasons, is as certain as that they were once the glories of 
the old flue-heated houses that our forefathers called stoves, 
-in which Orchids quickly perished, and Banksias and Pro- 
teas throve magnificently.” 

Although this prediction has not yet been realized, at 
least two species of Protea have recently been exhibited 
in London and won considerable attention, namely, P. 
cynarioides, which some thought was a glorified Artichoke, 
and P. nana, the species represented in the illustration on 
page 413. The plant is scarcely two feet in height, the 
branches are hard and wiry when mature, the leaves are 
rather rigid and pine-like, and the nodding terminal flower- 
heads are in the form of shallow cups, two inches in diam- 
eter, and composed of several rows of rigid petaloid bracts, 
the lower ones colored green, the upper deep crimson. The 
true flowers are packed closely together in the form of a 
disk, which occupies the greater part of the cup inside and 
is colored yellow, the exserted stigmas being pink. The 
flower-heads remain about a month in perfection. 

The Kew plant is nine years old, having been raised 
from seeds received from Professor MacOwen, of Cape 
Town, in 1882. It has been grown in an airy, sunny 
greenhouse, and is planted in very sandy peat. The one 
great danger to cultivated Proteads is excessive watering, 
and to guard against this it is found to be a good plan, in 
the case of delicate species, to place the pot in which the 
plant is growing inside a larger one, filling up the space 
between with silver sand: The latter is always kept moist. 
By this means we have been able to keep and grow such 
Proteads as the Cape Silver Tree (Leucadendron argenteum), 
Protea nana and other delicate species. Beside the two 
already named, the following Proteas are now in cultiva- 
tion at Kew, P. longifolia, P. marginata, P. grandi- 
flora, P. melufera and several undetermined species. These 
plants are easily raised from seeds, which may be ob- 
tained in quantity from the Cape. I have seen huge 
bushes of P. speciosa growing among the rocks near 
Grahamstown, and as thickly clothed with large heads of 
rosy red, deliciously fragrant, cup-like flowers, as a big speci- 
men Rhododendron is with flowers when it is at its best. 
P. cynarioides is very abundant in some parts of the east- 
ern division of the Cape. It grows to a height of from 
three to five feet, and, when in flower, its enormous rosy 
red cups, not unlike the heads of Artichokes in size and 
shape, are such an attraction that the colonists are wont to 


* Bot. Mag., t. 7095; Smith Exot. Bot., 1, t. 44 (P. rosacea). 
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devote a special holiday to a picnic among the ‘“honey- 
pots,” as the flowers of this Protea and others are called. 
Proteas certainly are deserving of the attention of every 
cultivator interested in plants remarkable not only for 
beauty of flower but also for singularity of form and 
color. 

There are about sixty species of Protea known, and, 
with the exception of one or two found in Abyssinia, 


they are all natives of south Africa. 
ae W. Watson. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


ee ccall is now supposed to be taking its holiday, 

and the exodus of the rich patrons of horticulture 
to their country-seats has a marked effect upon the attend- 
ance at the metropolitan gatherings. But the actual 
workers in horticulture know no rest, for the seasons of 
the various classes of popular plants and fruits succeed 
and overlap each other without interval. At the last fort- 
nightly meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society at 
Westminster, now the centre of horticultural activity, no 
one would have supposed that it was holiday-time to see 
such an assemblage from all parts of our little country, for 
one could hold converse with a hundred of the best and 
most representative men in every branch of gardening, 
both scientific and practical. 

The popular flower of the season is still the Carnation, 
which seems to take a firmer hold of the public taste year 
after year. This season its flowering time has been much 
lengthened owing to the dull and rainy weather of the 
past month. The favorite flower of the Rothschilds is now 
the flower of everybody, and since raisers have turned 
their efforts upon the extension of the sturdy border sorts, 
with well-defined self-colors, both delicate and brilliant, 
there is not a good garden in the country where the Carna- 
tion does not receive special attention, just as the Rose, 
Chrysanthemum and Dahlia do. While the strictly florists’ 
type has not been improved upon from what it was thirty 
years ago, we have now such a multitude of self-colors of 
sturdy constitution that it is quite a business to select even 
the best twenty sorts. Among new sorts shown by Turner, 
of Slough, some of which captivated the specialists, my 
choice would be one named Queen of Bedders, which not 
only has large full flowers of a soft crimson, but has such 
vigorous grass and is so dwarf that it is exceptionally valu- 
able for the open border. This variety, of which a dozen 
large bunches were exhibited, took, in its class, the first prize 
by an amateur for ‘‘flowers cut from plants which have 
been wintered in the open garden and staged without 
‘dressing, and exactly as they were cut from the plants.” 
This class is quite an innovation and in the right direction, 
the object being to develop excellence as decorative flow- 
ers in the open border and to encourage varieties that yield 
abundant heads of flowers. The schedule, moreover, stipu- 
lates that the flowers are to be shown in bunches, with their 
own foliage and buds. No bands or ties round the calyx 
are allowable, and no wire-supports or paper-collars are 
allowed, anda split calyx is a disqualification of the bloom. 
This is a long list of restrictions, but the Queen of Beddefs 
fulfills all the conditions, and, no doubt, it is the forerunner 
of a race that will satisfy the most exacting. A few years 
ago such a high standard would have been thought wholly 
unattainable, but now we are developing a dwarf race 
which needs no special attention to make their flowers 
respectable. 

The flower-loving people welcome this change from 
artificiality to naturalness, not only in Carnations but in 
other flowers, for we are gradually throwing aside the 
conventionalism of the old school at the metropolitan 
shows. I have mentioned only one sort of Carnation of 
the multitude that were shown, and I doubt if your readers 
would care to have a full list, but a dozen of the very best 
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would include the following, and most of these were dis- 
tinguished by awards of merit from the judges. Of the 
finest yellow ground sorts were: Countess of Jersey, 
edged with bright rose; Edith Wynne, heavily marked 
with deep maroon ; Victory, edged and flaked bright red; 
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best of the new sorts which combine all the good qualities 
which the specialists discover before they certificate them, 
and it may be assumed that they are improvements upon 
older sorts of a similar color. 

Besides the Carnations, there were exhibits of interest to 


Fig. 66.—Protea nana.—See page 4r2. 


Mrs. Harwood, scarlet-edged. Among self-colored flowers 
were: Ruby, clear carmine-crimson ; Ketton Rose, bright 
rose-pink ; King of Scarlets, vivid scarlet; Pride of Seven- 
oaks, pure white; Golden Fleece, bright yellow; Mrs. 
Walford, yellow striped rose; Hotspur, clear, soft rose; 
and Mrs. Apsley Smith, very bright scarlet. These are the 


the specialist in Orchids, Roses, and hardy plants. The 
most remarkable Orchids were three new hybrid Cypripe- 
diums shown by Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea. C. Cor- 
ningianum, named in compliment to one of your great 
collectors, is a cross between C. superbiens (C. Veitchiz) 
and C. Philippinense (C. levigaltum). It. is intermediate in 
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character between the parents, the flower being of the 
same size as C. superbiens, with a similar pouch, but the 
lateral sepals are much deflexed, as in C. Philippinense, 
but shorter and broader, and are copiously dotted with 
minute black spots on a purplish ground. This is the 
nearest approach to the rare C. Morgane that I have seen. 
Cleola is a cross between C. reficulatum and the little C. 
Schlimi album as the seed-bearing parent. The progeny 
recalls the beautiful C. cawdafum of the Sedeni group, but 
the flowers are smaller and whiter; indeed, there is only a 
suggestion of pink to mar the chaste purity of its ivory 
whiteness. The form of the flower is exquisite. It is of 
vigorous growth, inheriting that character from C. Schiimiu 
album. C. macrochilum is a remarkable hybrid, as it is the 
first instance of the strange Uropedium Lindeni being 
crossed with a true Cypripedium, the parent being C. 
longifollum, which gave us the Sedeni hybrids. At first 
sight one would think the hybrid a large-tipped form of 
C. caudatum, so alike are the flowers in general appear- 
ance. The lateral sepals are pale purple, long, and hang 
like strings ; the back sepals are green striped, as in Uro- 
pedium, but the lip is different, being large and long, of 
similar color to that of C. caudatum, and the inturned edges 
at the top have the same ivory appearance. This hybrid 
tends to prove what some specialists have always main- 
tained, that Uropedium is but a deformed variety of Cypri- 
pedium, possibly of C. caudatum. It is singular that, from 
the result of intercrossing, it should have so completely 
recovered its lost pouch. Other Orchids of interest shown 
were Odonioglossum Hennisu, a new species which Mr. 
Rolfe describes as having affinity with O. odoratum, but 
cultivators will compare it with O. consiricfum and O. Lind- 
leyanum, from its general appearance; but itis different, as 
may be seen by the much broader lip. The plant shown 
was a poor representative of what Mr. Shuttleworth con- 
siders a really pretty cool Orchid. The splendid new 
Dendrobium Statterianum is a gain and won much admira- 
tion. It may be described as having the growth and 
flowers of D. crystallinum, with the color of D. crassinode 
Barberianum, and the flowers are as thickly set on the 
slender stems asin that variety. As alatesummer-blooming 
Dendrobium it has no rival. Phajus Humbloti rubescens 
possesses, as its name implies, a deeper color than the 
type, and is a first-rate Orchid. Zeha elegans Turner, the 
best variety of the species, was shown finely, and so was 
Angrecum Ellist, with spikes a foot long. Besides these 
was a grand group of Disa grandifiora from Chatsworth, 
where its cultivation is plainly well understood. Some of 
the spikes bore ten open flowers, which, as every orchid- 
grower knows, are produced only on strong plants. 

Among the new Caladiums was a remarkable group 
shown by Mr. Bausé, well known in earlier days as araiser 
of Coleuses and Draceenas. But most of his Caladiums had 
their origin in France, and the raisers there have apparently 
turned their attention to the production of those sorts only 
that have very rich-colored leaves, for most of the new 
ones have pink, carmine and crimson foliage. There were 
quite half a hundred shown, and a dozen of the best 
I picked out were Madame Leon Say, M. Leon Say, 
Comte de Germiny, Raymond Lemoinier, Ibis Rose, 
Madame Alfred Magne, Comtesse de Brouses, Marie Free- 
man, Oriflamme, Mrs. Harry Veitch, Louis Van Houtte and 
Le Nain Rouge (dwarf). All these are first-rate. 

Among new Roses shown by Messrs. Paul, of Cheshunt, 
the finest were Charles Gater, a brilliant scarlet-crimson, 
good in form and luxuriant in foliage; T. B. Haywood, 
combining the qualities of the old Alfred Colomb and the 
brilliancy of the Duke of Edinburgh; Duke of Marl- 
borough, in the way of Auguste Mie, but more powerfully 
scented, and Kaiser Friedrich, one of the Gloire de Dijon 
type, but with a more conical and better-shaped flower in 
the open state. None of these novelties, however, took 
the fancy of the committee shown in their present condi- 
tion after such rain-storms as we have had. 

A new race of the annual Chrysanthemum carinatum was 
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shown by the Messrs. Hurst. The flowers are as double 
and as large as double Pyrethrums, and varying in color 
from bright golden yellow through deep bronze maroons 
to the richest crimsons. These beautiful varieties are 
destined to become popular as they are so easily grown, 
and no doubt they will be improved upon still further now 
that a distinct break has been made. 

Dahlias have made their appearance at the show-table, 
and Messrs. Cannell showed some Cactus varieties of the 
true Yuarezi type, not the spurious kinds which sometimes 
pass for Cactus Dahlias. The best were Panthea, orange- 
scarlet ; Oban, bronzy crimson, and Duke of Clarence, deep 
crimson. These, together with Cannell’s double Begonias, 
which look more like double Hollyhocks in size and form 
than the Begonias of a few seasons back, made a brilliant 
cir) W. Goldring. 
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Midsummer Flowers. 


CHINA ASTERS.—The flowering of these plants marks the 
culmination of the summer garden. At this time the annuals 
have about reached their best state ; the summer-flowering per- 
ennials are making their second growths, and the first of the 
multitude of fall-flowering composites are rapidly coming into 
bloom. Each season brings its novelties, and among the spring 
offerings of the seedsmen few are usually so well worth 
trial as the Asters. Easily grown, they produce a large crop 
of the most useful and lasting flowers, such flowers as are 
never in too great abundance in any garden. Notall the varie- 
ties are improvements on the old favorites, but each year 
there are found some kinds with valuable distinctions entitling 
them to a permanent place in the annual border. The Comet 
Asters of the last few seasons were a great acquisition, the 
Rose variety being especially charming. This season we have 
a new strain in the Jewel Asters, which prove to be finely 
formed flowers, well incurved, though I have grown no nine- 
inch specimens, which size they are said to attain. The 
Apple-blossom is of the faintest flush of pink, and very at- 
tractive. The Deep Rose, as its name implies, is dark pink 
and of the same form. The Snowball and other white Asters 
do not seem to be any distinct advance on old forms. One 
cannot have too many white and pink flowers in a garden 
where flowers are in demand. For some reason, I suspect 
not unconnected with the prevailing shades of dress goods, 
there has been a rather unusual draft on my pink flowers this 
season. I grow during the year a fair number of flowers, but 
until this experience I had not noted specially the comparative 
scarcity of good pink flowers of a satisfactory shade. 

HARDY SUNFLOWERS.—Among the single flowers of these I 
haveseen none more Satisfactory, in substance, form, and color, 
than Aclianthus rigidus. They are about three inches in di- 
ameter, a rich golden yellow of pure tone, with a dark-brown cen- 
tre. The plant has a stiff habit, with sparse foliage. It hasan 
objectionable way of spreading through the borders by under- 
ground stolons, the old crowns dying off. Unless one is famil- 
iar with this habit he may think the plant is lost, or he maylose 
it by digging up the borderaround old crowns. A. Faponicus 
(or prvcox) is a form of Z. vigidus sent out by Ware, butit does 
not seem distinct enough for name, especially for a misleading 
one—Japan, I believe, not having any species of Helianthus. 
With me it is no earlier than A. rzgidus. After, or with A. 
rigidus, | Should say that H. /ezifiorus is the most satisfactory. 
This has more abundant foliage, the same root-action, and the 
flowers are perhaps a trifle deeper.in color, with yellow eyes. 
The petals are also more abundant, and the flowers are 
sometimes semi-double. I have a third variety, the name 
undetermined, which came from seeds supposed to be of Z. 
vigidus. This has flowers of a lighter yellow, and is not a 
wanderer at the root. My double Sunflowers have mostly 
drifted into my neighbors’ gardens, where I enjoy them. They 
are fine bits of color at a distance; near by they are a trifle 
lumpy, and the leaves gather all the floating mildew. 

CLEMATIS PANICULATA AND SCHUBERTIA GRANDIFLORA.— 
These two plants, now in bloom on the same trellis, form a 
charming picture. The large glossy leaves and clusters of 
large waxen white flowers of the Schubertia enhance the grace 
of this most lovely Clematis. The figure ofa flowering branch 
of this plant in GARDEN AND FOREST, although accurate, did 
but scant justice to its graceful, dainty, spray-like blooming 
habit, which can only be shown by the entire vine. In any 
stage, the plant is one of the most valuable climbers of recent 
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introduction. Against a south wall this was one of the earliest 
plants in my garden to start, making growth in late January. 

PHYTOLACCA DECANDRA.—This is a truly regal plant, with 
smooth, erect crimson and purple stem, branching upward at 
the top, with ovate leaves and white flowers, followed by ra- 
cemes of purple berries, and yet it is only the Pokeweed! 
Never until some bird dropped the seed at the side of my 
water garden, where it has grown into a large specimen, had 
I noticed the beauty of thiscommon wayside weed ; but there 
it stands, growing out of the Irises, quite holding its own, in 
stateliness and distinction, among the best exotics. 

Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard. 
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a depth of some three inches, and disposed to burrow more 
deeply. When a number of larvae were placed on loose soil 
in a quart-can they soon went beneath the surface, and con- 
tinued until they reached the bottom of the can. Instinct car- 
ries them below reach of frost, and possibly the alarming 
increase of these bugs for the past three years is due to a suc- 
cession of mild winters ; the ground never having been frozen 
more than two inches in depth. Almost weekly during the 
winter of 1890-1891 I renewed search for the larve and found 
them always a little deeper, until they had reached a depth of 
five or six inches. 

The larva resembles a small white grub, is about a half- 


Fig. 67.—Fence-corner in II!inois.—See page 410. 


Experiences with the Rose-bug in 1891. 
HIS insect (Macrodactylus subspinosus), of which much has 
been already said in GARDEN AND FOREST, appears here 
in annually increasing numbers, and seriously threatens our 
fruit-crops, and especially the grape. Over a wide area in 
southern New Jersey it has this year devoured the grapes, the 
blackberries and several other fruits. In the autumn of 1890 
I undertook to trace its life-history. In October and Novem- 
ber I dug in the soil of my farm and found the larve there at 


inch in length, and is coiled into a ring, with head and tail 
meeting. I do not find them in wet and heavy ground. 

On Monday, May 25th, 1891, Professor John B. Smith, Ento- 
mologist of New Jersey Experiment Station, came here, and 
we dug for the rose-bugs and found, in the same square 
yard of soil, the larva, the pupa and the fully developed in- 
sect. This explains the constant increase of rose-bugs during 
their term. They do not all appear at once, but come out in 
succession. 

On May 27th my diary notes: ‘“‘ Found the first rose-bug to- 
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day.’ To complete this part of its history I quote again from 
the diary, June 26th: ‘‘ Rose-bugs nearly gone; can find only a 
few, which appear moribund.” On June 28th: ‘Can find 
no more rose-bugs.” This agrees with observations of 
former years. The rose-bugs continue here for about one 
month- 

On June 4th Professor Smith came here again, provided 
with various chemicals which we hoped might be destructive 
or repellent of the insects, but we found nothing destructive 
to the bugs which was not ruinous to the plant. In Bulletin 
82 of the New Jersey Experiment Station, Professor Smith tells 
more of the life-history of the rose-bug than has been known 
to entomologists. He confined a number of the insects in a 
glass fruit-jar, partly filled with loose sand. They burrowed 
down in this several inches, where they built a cell, laid their 
eges and then returned to the surface. i 

Whether they again go down to deposit another batch of 
eggs is yet not known. It has hitherto been believed that the 
rose-bug oviposited near the surface of the ground, and that 
the larve burrowed, as do those of the potato-bug. Observa- 
tions this year prove this belief to be wrong. The mature 
beetle burrows some inches below the surface, there lays her 
eggs, and then the larve, when hatched, continue to go 
deeper. Perhaps the insect does not begin to reappear until 
developed into the fully matured beetle. Then these come 
forth in constantly increasing numbers for about two weeks, 
when the rose-bug invasion may be considered at its height. 
From this time the older bugs seem to be nearing their limit 
of life, and doubtless the death-rate increases till the last bug 
dies. The life of an individual bug does not endure fora 
whole month. This is the length of time from the appear- 
ance of the first specimen to the disappearance of the last one. 
Professor Smith’s bulletin enumerates a long list of chemical 
poisons which proved of no use against the enemy, and the 
experience here of Dr. Kellogg and myself with pyrethrum, 
sludgite, hot water, and many other remedies, if fully written 
out, would make an entertaining story. Up to this time, how- 
ever, no practical way of combating these pests is known to 
me—that is, lam not yet sure of any way, but I will venture to 
suggest a plan which offers some promise of success. 

When, as Special Agent for Department of Agriculture, I 
began experiments for the prevention of grape-diseases, I ob- 
served that where the ‘‘ Bordeaux mixture was used the ‘rose- 
bugs departed.” I think Professor Riley mentioned this in 
one ot his bulletins. Subsequent observations did not confirm 
this statement; but, per contra, these applications of the copper 
solutions were made a little too late to be protective against 
the insects. I was called away, and did not spray my vines 
until they were nearly out of blossom. During this time the 
rose-bugs did most of their damage. 

This year I made the application of the copper mixtures as 
complete as might be. I bought two Eureka sprayers, and 
Sprayed my vines every ten days from the time the buds 
opened until August 23d. f 

The north section of my vineyard was left unsprayed, because 
Ihad not time to go over it. The rose-bugs pervaded my 
vines, but only on the unsprayed section is the loss total. No 
grapes are left there, but on the sprayed vines there is a full 
crop, free from harm of rose-bugs or of rot. 

But these trials must be made for successive years before 
we can be sure that we have a real preventive. The rose-bug 
is capricious. It may bring ruin to a vineyard this year, and 
leave the same unharmed the next year. Yet, 1 am strongly 
disposed to believe in the Bordeaux mixture, early applied, as 
a repellent to the rose-bug. 

I find the Eureka sprayer the best machine to use. Other 
Knapsack sprayers are nearly as good. Any of them are bet- 


ter than the horse-power machines. 
Vineland, N. J. P ‘ A. W. Pearson. 


Notes on American Plants. 


HE Monardas, or Horse-mints, of which we have several 
species, are quite attractive plants when in flower, and 
their flowering season is usually along one. They are erect 
in habit, usually more or less branched toward their summits, 
and quite odorous. J. didyma, commonly called Oswego 
Tea or Bee Balm, is by far the handsomest species, having 
large heads of cardinal-red flowers, which, in some forms, are 
quite as rich in color as the Cardinal Flower (Loéelia cardi- 
nalts). I doubt if this species is anywhere so abundant as JZ. 
Jistulosa (Wild Bergamot), which, insome portions of Illinois 
and Missouri, is very common along the railroads and in fal- 
low fields.. Though this is not so attractive a plant as the Bee 
Balm, it is well worthy of cultivation, bearing an abundance 
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of light purple flowers, which are durable and pretty. It had 
commenced to bloom in favored situations by the 3d of July, 
and now, more than a month later, it appears to be in its 
prime. Some plants are not yet in flower, and it seems as if 
its season of bloom would extend over a period of eight or 
nine weeks. 

Sabbatia angularis, which flowers the last of July, is one of 
our handsomest wild flowers. It usually grows about eighteen 
inches high, is much branched, and bears an abundance of 
rose-pink flowers a little less than an inch across and deli- 
ciously fragrant. Itis a variable plant in size, sometimes only 
six or eight inches high, and bearing a single flower, and, 
again, at the other extreme, it may be nearly three feet high, 
much branched, and with an abundance of bloom. Its natu- 
ral home seems to be in rich moist soil. 

Lepachys columnaris is a pretty species of the Composite 
family. Its height is about eighteen inches, and it branches 
from near the base. The disk or centre of the flower is 
columnar, nearly or quite an inch long. From its base pro- 
ject the numerous bright yellow rays which, though shorter 
than in the other species (Z. pimnata), have the same half- 
drooping habit which gives the flower a peculiar and attractive 
appearance. 


Fflelianthus mollis, a species of Sunflower scarcely three feet. 


high, with simple leafy stems and large yellow flowers three 
inches wide, is common in dry soil in western Illinois and Mis- 
souri. The flowers when open usually face the horizon, which 
makes them more conspicuous, It is quite attractive whenin 
bloom, and will live in any ordinary soil in the sun. 

Primula Mistassinica, one of our rarest and most delicate 
little Primroses, is proving a fine plant in cultivation, where it 
attains a much larger size and produces larger and handsomer 
flowers than when growing wild. It is an early bloomer, and 
is, I believe, usually past flower by the middle of June, but in 
our nursery the past season it not only began blooming early, 
but continued to flower at intervals all summer, and Several 
plants are now blooming in the middle of August. It needsa 
light loamy or sandy soil, with partial shade. 

Hlabenarta ciliarts (Yellow-fringed Orchis), a native of wet 
sandy soil from New England to Florida, is one of the most 
attractive of this genus, and flowers about the middle of 
August. It grows from one to two feet high and bears a thick 
spike of orange-yellow blossoms. It is a good plant for the 
drier portions of the sand-bog. 

Calochortus Bonplandianus is a Mexican species, which at- 
tains a height of a little more than a foot, and bears in long 
succession four to eight handsome bell-shaped pendent flow- 
ers, dark purple and light green outside, and yellowish purple 
within. The flowers are over an inch long by nearly three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter. It is a strong and healthy- 
growing species, though probably not hardy, and should be 
wintered in the cellar. Unlike any other Calochortus I have 
seen, it bears numerous little bulblets in the axils of its leaves, 
like the Tiger Lily, by which it evidently propagates itself. 

Charlotte, Vt. IRIEL, florsfora. 


Garden Phloxes. 


ARIETIES of P. maculata and P. paniculata, and com- 
inonly known as the Decussata varieties, are indispen- 
sable at this season of the year, and they, together with Sun- 
flowers—perennial and annual—are now among the showiest 
border-plants. Owing to the ease with which they may be 
propagated, and the thoroughness with which they take care of 
themselves, gardeners often become careless about preserv- 
ing the best varieties true to name. Seedlings spring up pro- 
fusely about old plants, which, if not carefully watched, will 
gradually crowd out the parent plant, and, as seedling varieties 
rapidly revert to the purple-colored type, one not infrequently 
sees, in neglected borders, masses of Phloxes of this color 
alone. On the grounds of Mr. Fewkes, of Newton Highlands, 
Massachusetts, I lately saw some particularly fine Phloxes 
among fifty or more varieties in his trial grounds. I selected, 
as very distinct, Panama, Snowflake, Josephine Gerbeaux, 
Beldonville, Saison, Liervalle, Superba and Delicata. Fifty 
years ago Phloxes were grown as pot-plants for conservatory 
decoration, but, while beautiful, their period of usefulness 
was of short duration, owing to the fugacious character of the 
corollas. Where Phloxes are made a specialty, and grown in 
masses, frequently of one color, the practice is to strike cut- 
tings in spring and grow the plants in six-inch pots until they 
attain considerable size. It is easy then to plant and so 
arrange them to have a good even-surfaced bed when in 
bloom. Raising Phloxes from seed is a very interesting pas- 
time and should be popular with amateurs. They self-fertilize 
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so easily that it is rather difficult to get what result you desire, 
but out of a batch of fifty seedlings there will usually be a few 
worth selecting. : 


Flowers for Late Summer.—A bed of Ghent Azaleas below 
the pavilion in Mr. Walter Hunnewell’s garden makes a lovely 
picture in spring, with a few blue-flowered German Iris and 
Columbines dotted among them, as their colors harmonize 
admirably with the yellow-orange and the pink of the Azaleas. 
Though gorgeous while they last, their blooming is short and 
so early in the season that we fill out the bed with Dahlias, 
Gladioluses, Tritomas, Crocosmias, Galtonias, Sunflowers and 
various other summer-blooming annuals, which keep up a 
continuity of bloom and furnish abundant flowers for cutting. 
The bed is thus kept gay when otherwise it would remain dull 
and unattractive through the longsummer. While the rock gar- 
den shows to better advantage in spring than at any laterseason, 
we nevertheless have a few flowers at all times. Conspicuous 
for along time have been Campanula grandifiora, var. pumila 
(Mariesii), the best of all the Chinese Bellflowers; Gxo- 
thera Missouriensis; Clematis Davidiana, a lovely bush-Cle- 
matis, with small, tubular, light blue flowers, which are fra- 
grant; C. Zubulosa, of similar habit, but dark blue flowers, and 
a neat trailing Rose, &. bracteata, with large white flowers. 
- Campanula rotundifolia, the true Blue Bell of Scotland, and 
Geranium sanguineum are all worthy of note at this season. 
Wellesley, Mass. HE JO}. Hatfield. 
Baptisias_Some of these native plants are worthy of a 
place in the garden. They are all herbaceous perennials, and 
useful for filling-in large mixed beds or borders and for dot- 
ting among shrubs of dwarf growth. JB. australis, the Blue 
False Indigo, is perhaps the best species. It is found wild 
from Pennsylvania westward to Arkansas. The growth is 
dense, and the numerous stems and branches are thickly 
clothed with ternate leaves of milky-green color. The large 
flowers, like those of the ordinary pea in jform, are borne in 
racemes from eighteen to twenty-four inches long, the largest 
of which carry from thirty to forty flowers during the month 
of June. B. leucantha is a foot taller, with larger leaves, but 
less compact in habit, the stems branching only at the top. 
The flowers are white, and the plant, which also blooms in 
June, is common in the south. BZ. tinctoria, Wild Indigo, the 
common way-side plant, is thé most floriferous species. It 
resembles B. australis in general habit, but is smaller in every 
respect, and bears quantities of yellow flowers in June and 
July. These plants thrive luxuriantly in any ordinary garden 


soil, and in any position not exceptionally dry or too much . 


shaded by overhanging trees. They stand severe drought 
much better than a great many of our herbaceous plants, and 
that is a matter of some importance in dry seasons. Propaga- 
tion is readily effected by division of established clumps early 


in spring, or by the seeds, which ripen freely. 
Cambridge, Mass. i MM. Barker. 


Correspondence. 


What is a “ Garden’? 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I wish I always had time to thank you fully for your 
various references to my words, but I cut the following from 
your number for July 24th, and wonder a little at it: 

For example, Mr. William Robinson, writing recently in Zhe Gar- 
den, used the word ‘‘garden”’ to indicate the grounds forming the 
immediate ornamental environment of the house, though this word is 
commonly employed to designate a place in which flowers are grown. 
He explained, however, that the lawn must be ‘‘the heart of an En- 
glish garden.” To indicate these same grounds Mr. Parsons uses the 
word ‘‘lawn,”’ although the very first sentence of his first chapter 
explains that ‘‘to the minds of most readers the lawn suggests simply 
grass.’’ He might better have employed the term ‘‘home grounds,” 
a term that once was generally used, but now appears to have gone 
somewhat out of fashion. 

Country places and gardens are so different in America that 
these may explain your writer’s doubt, but to us there is no 
confusion, and as gardening is of such long-standing impor- 
tance with us we may perhaps be allowed to define a garden ! 
Certainly it is not confined in any such way as this paragraph 
suggests, but broadly means the whole of the grounds given 
to gardening of whatever kind it be. There are all sorts of 
gardens. Of course the lawn is generally a part of the garden, 
save in few cases, where very large lawns would be formed 
for archery or any like game. ‘“‘ Home grounds’—home 
lands—may be rightly used as regards the ornamental parts of 
the garden, but the grand old name of garden covers all. In 
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this country, where there are inconceivable degrees in the size 
and nature of gardens, any kind of classification of them is not 
possible or desirable, but we agree in the term garden for all. 
We say Glasnevin is a fine garden, and of Longleat, the gar- 
dens—two wholly different kinds of garden—are beautiful. 
The way you use the term landscape-gardener shows the 
range of the word, and, of course, his work has more to do 
with the ornamental parts than with the gardens for fruit or 


flowers. ; 
Office of The Garden, London. W. Robinson. 


How the Red Cedar Grows in New England. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I recently purchased nine extra large Red Cedar posts 
to support the floor-timbers under a new barn. These aver- 
aged three feet in circumference near the ground. On count- 
ing the rings of growth, I was surprised to find that there were 
but seventy-six in the largest of them, and that a third of these 
were in the inch and a half of white sap-wood which sur- 
rounded the heart-wood. These Cedars grew among other 
large trees, on a strong loamy soil in the town of Danvers, 


Massachusetts. 
Tho Gin Lah, (CHRO 


Marblehead, Mass. 
Periodical Literature. 


A Ride Through the Caucasian Mountains.—I. 


R. DIECK, the well-known German dendrologist, has 

begun to publish in Garfenflora an account of the jour- 

neys he made last summer in the Transcaspian provinces, 

and we have thought that an abbreviated translation of his 

first article, which is called ‘‘ The Primeval Abchasian Forest,” 
might interest our readers. 

Going by steamer from Odessa the author landed at Suchum 
Kale, where he found both a public and a private botanical 
garden. Here, as well as in the town parks and avenues, a 
subtropical vegetation predominates, so that one might 
almost think one’s self in Palermo or Alexandria. The Al- 
bizzia and the Sterculia are the favorite trees, but the Dios- 
pyros, the Eucalyptus and the Paulownia also occur with many 
Palms, and what Dr. Dieck, pursued by memories of prevail- 
ing European fashions, rather plaintively calls ‘‘ the unescap- 
able variegated Negundo.” Mexican, Californian and Indian 
conifers flourish admirably, and one of the most beautiful 
objects near the shore is a fine group of Pinus insignis. Indig- 
enous plants are, indeed, almost wholly neglected, for only 
the Cherry Laurel and the Date Palm appear in any quantity, 
mingled with acclimatized Pittosporums and Escallonias, 
Evonymus and Magnolias, Myrtles and Pomegranates. The 
Tea-plant also grows so well that Dr. Dieck believes Russia 
might supply itself with the greater part of the enormous 
quantity of tea it consumes if the many hundred square miles 
of now unused land in the Transcaucasian region were to be 
devoted to its cultivation. 

But the traveler’s chief wish was to explore the virgin forests 
of the Caucasus where “ uncontrolled nature reigns in moun- 
tain regions which have been almost depopulated by emigra- 
tion, and where only on the borders of the sea is the axe of 
the wood-cutter beginning its work of destruction.” Accom- 
panied for a time by a number of companions, some of whom 
were scientific students, he noticed first, as the road from 
Suchum skirted the water, impenetrable thickets formed by 
Paliurus aculeatus, Hippophae rhamnoides and a high-growing 
Rubus with pale blue-green branchlets and gray-green leaves 
resembling 2. fomentosus, which is one of the most charac- 
teristic plants of the Pontine coast. 

After passing the Kelasuri and Madschara Rivers a fruitful, 
and, in places, marshy region was reached, the region of 
Alders and Pterocarya, of Smilax and wild Grapes. In the 
distance little appeared except Sa/ix alba in a form peculiar to 
the Orient, which has very sparse foliage, so that though the 
trees are finely developed they have a thin appearance. 
Among these Alders and Willows the Pterocarya fraxinifolia 
made a fine effect, although the author says that he seldom 
found it growing as well as it does in Germany, the trees hay- 
ing a tendency to branch at or near the ground and assume a 
shrubby habit. 

Carpinus Betulus, Quercus sessilifiora and Diospyros Lotus 
appear as the road turns inland, accompanied by Rubus me- 
vidionalis ; Smilax excelsa and Clematis vitalba swing them- 
selves from tree to tree, and, with the Brambles, make a 
jungle of the forest whence the trees valuable for timber have 
been cut away. Among the shrubs almost everything else is 
crowded out by a European Elder and Fern (Sambucus Ebulus 
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and Péerts aguilina) and an American immigrant, Phytolacca 
decandra, which ‘‘has taken southern Europe and the Orient 
by storm.” This plant, although it was only the middle of 
August, had partially assumed its beautiful red autumn color- 
ing; its dark purple fruit was attractive to the eye, and, 
although only a Caucasian stomach, says the author, can long 
endure it as food, its juice is consumed even by the most civ- 
ilized, as it is now the chief material used in the south for 
coloring wine. ‘‘ Where these three plants have established 
themselves, and, unfortunately, this means in almost all the 
low portions and middle ranges of the Caucasian mountains, 
every other plant is crowded out, and agriculture can be pur- 
sued only with indescribable difficulty.” 

At a height of about 300 metres above the sea-level the 
vegetation changes. The delicate Carpinus Duinensis mingles 
with C. Betulus and Tilia rubra and T. platyphyllos, Alnus 
incana and Ulmus elliptica (largely cultivated in European 
gardens as U. Sibirica) associate themselves with the Oaks. 
With this dark-leaved Elm stands a light green Maple, Acer 
Lobeli, Ten., var. colchicum, and the undergrowth of the wood 
is richly varied, forms which have immigrated from the north 
mingling with the children of the south. Near the wild Fig- 
tree grows the European Buckthorn (Rhamnus Frangula), and 
beside Rhododendron FPonticum the common Hazel. The 
Cherry Laurel mixes with Willows, and the common with the 
Colchican Ivy ; and with the Poet’s Laurel stand the Spindle- 
tree and Cornus sanguinea, the berries of which in this rich 
soil and warm climate attain the size of small cherries. S¢a- 
phylea Colchica shows both the three-foliate and the five- 
foliate leaves which have puzzled botanists to decide which is 
the characteristic form. 

As the mountains are penetrated the road becomes steeper, 
so that carriages are exchanged forsaddles; the country grows 
more romantic, the soil richer, and vegetation ever more and 
more luxuriant. Azaleas now accompany the Rhododendrons, 
and the Colchican Ivy and the Wild Grape seem endeavoring 
to smother the trees and shrubs in their embrace, or hang in 
garlands from the beetling rocks. Deep below in a ravine 
rushes the river, half overgrown with Ferns and large-leaved 
shrubs and fringed by the ubiquitous Alder. Crossing this by 
a rickety bridge, travelers emerge from the fresh dampness of 
the forest on to a sun-burned highland with vegetation of a 
wholly different character. Mubus meridionalis, which had 
been seen on the sea-shore, reappears with the Burning-bush 
(Cotoneaster Pyracantha), luxuriant wild fruits, and various 
Roses, which seem to feel very happy on this soil. Hereisa 
newly established agricultural colony, where fruit-trees offer 
grateful shade, but give fruit of no very delightful quality ; 
hence the way leads for many hgurs through thickets of 
Alders, and near Antkjel may be seen the remains of an old 
Box-tree forest. This tree is now rare even in the Caucasus ; 
a wood containing about 20,000 trees, ranging up to two feet 
in diameter, still stands at a higher elevation near Bsipp, but 
has recently been purchased by an English company for nearly 
one million dollars. A Box-forest, says Dr. Dieck, is the 
genuine forest of the fairy-tales. ‘‘ No soul can be so dull as 
not to feel its influence. Hardly a ray of sun can penetrate its 
thick roof of foliage; perpetual twilight and solemn silence 
reign within it. All the trunks, all the knotted branches, all 
the twigs are thickly covered with long trails of moss, while 
the dark soil beneath bears only a rare tuft of Ferns or group 
of shrinking Fungi. No bird’s voice is heard, no insect whirs 
through the air; only the rustling of the tree-tops and the 
moaning of the wind-twisted boughs breaks the church-yard 
stillness of this ghostly wood.” 


The Florists’ Convention —II. 


Extracts from Papers Read. 


E herewith offer, in addition to our report of last 

week, a few more extracts from the more important 
papers read at the Convention of American Florists, held 
in Toronto a fortnight ago. 


THE FUTURE OF HORTICULTURE IN AMERICA. 


In treating this subject Mr. W. A. Manda, of Short Hills, 
New Jersey, began by quoting the statistics from the census 
bulletin on floriculture to show the remarkable growth of this 
industry, which had largely come into existence during the 
last quarter of a century. The business establishments de- 
voted to floriculture now use more than 38,000,000 square feet 


of glass and cover about goo acres of ground, and their total - 


value amounts to forty millions of dollars, while the annual 
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sale of plants and flowers amounts to nearly thirty millions of 
dollars. It is a mistake, however, to measure the standard of 
excellence in horticulture by financial success alone, for this 
ought not to be considered a trade but a profession, which is 
connected with science on the one hand and art on the other. 
It is a fact that the very ablest horticulturists of the pastand the 
present, the men to whom the public owes a debt of the high- 
est gratitude, have not generally amassed fortunes. This is 
hardly an encouraging business statement, and yet the speaker 
hoped that commercial florists would continue to devote 
more labor and study to matters which would benefit poster- 
ity. A florist, for example, who has six greenhouses filled 
with plants which bring a remunerative income, might afford 
to have a seventh for a special class of plants which he favored 
and which he might improve by cultivation and bring up to 
such a standard of excellence as has been reached by several 
classes of plants already. When we see the original forms 
from which the Rose, the Pansy, the Carnation, the Chry- 
santhemum and the tuberous-rooted Begonia have been de- 
veloped, and compare them with the present condition of the 
plants, we are filled with wonder, and we cannot doubt that 
many other plants, by careful cultivation, selection and cross- 
fertilizing, can be brought to the same state of perfection. 
Work of this sort might re-imburse the raiser for his trouble, 
and it would certainly entitle him to a name and a high rank 
among horticulturists. 

As the population of the country grows, and after the bare 
necessities of life are secured, the next thing which people 
demand is the beautifying of their homes with trees and 
shrubs and plants. As wealth accumulates and the leisure- 
class multiplies, conservatories and greenhouses will be de- 
manded at all the large mansions near towns and cities, and 
the demand for fine tropical plants will grow year after year. 
Clubs and societies where tlower-loving people meet to hear 
essays on topics connected with the art of horticulture, are 
centres of good influence, and as new members are attracted 
they are fired with enthusiasm. Public and private ex- 
hibitions, too, are the means of interesting the public, and, 
probably, half the amateurs who have fine collections of plants 
have begun to collect them after visiting an exhibition of this 
kind. Public gardens and parks are also potent means of in- 
creasing the love for beautiful plants. Such parks and gar- 
dens not only afford rest and recreation to the weary, but they 
instruct visitors, and many of these will here begin to havea 
longing for the possession of plants and the pleasant experi- 
ence of cultivating them. 

The flora of this country furnishes an ample field for years 
of study. Its large area, reaching from the cold north to the 
tropics, furnishes varieties of soil and conditions which, by ju- 
dicious selection, will suit any plant. It will be only a few 
years before the tide of traffic will turn, and more plants will 
be exported from this country than are imported. With our 
proximity to tropical South America, and communication with 
the East Indies, we shall be able to introduce and establish 
tropical plants and compete favorably with any producers in 
the world. It has been said that the comparatively high wages 
in this country prevent the successful growing of plants for 
competition in the markets of the world. But Nature helps 
us here. We have a more favorable climate, so that many 
plants make as much growth in one season here as they will 
make in two seasons in Europe. The methods of cultivation 
used here are far simpler and better than those abroad, and 
this will help to neutralize the expense of higher wages. 
And while we are now exporting only Tuberoses, Orchids and 
a few bulbs and seeds, we shall in time grow all our own 
Azaleas, Tulips, Hyacinths, Lilies-of-the-valley, and many other 
plants, not only for home consumption, but for export; 
for we are sure to find in various parts of this large country 
the climate and soil adapted to plants which thrive in Holland, 
Belgium, the south of France, and in England. 


FLOWERING PLANTS FOR DECORATIVE USE IN WINTER. 


W. H. Taplin, of Holmesburg, Pennsylvania, read an essay 
on this subject, which he said might be conveniently divided 
into three heads: (1) Plants that bloom naturally during the 
winter season ; (2) plants forced into flower during the winter ; 
and (3) bulbous plants suitable for decoration, the first section, 
perhaps, being the smallest. There are a few special qualifica- 
tions necessary to render a plant valuable for this particular 
use, such as graceful form, decided color, moderate rapidity 
of growth and ease of culture under ordinary conditions; the 
latter point being of special importance. 

Among the plants of the first section the Poinsettias deserve 
a prominent place, for where vivid color is wanted they meet 
all requirements, and as the colored bracts of these plants 
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keep in good condition for several weeks there need be but 
little loss from waste of flowers. The original species, known 
in catalogues as P. pulcherima, is perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory for all purposes, though the double form of this is showy, 
and keeps well if water isnotallowed to lodgeamong the bracts. 
The variety Major is also pretty, the color being crimson 
rather than scarlet, like those of the type. Either of these, to 
be useful for decorations, should be stocky, well-grown young 
plants from summer cuttings of softwood. They may be made 
to produce one large head of bloom ona well-furnished plant in 
a five or six-inch pot. Plumbago rosea coccinea is another 
brilliantly colored winter-flowering plant, whose terminal 
spikes are clothed with red flowers about an inch in diam- 
eter. It is not new, by any means, but it deserves a more ex- 
tended use. It is easy to propagate and it flowers with the 
least encouragement. 

The flowers of Cinerarias have of late been wonderfully im- 


proved in size and color as well as in methods of cultivating © 


them. A cool, moist atmosphere and generous supplies of 
fertilizers seem to be all they need. To keep up a succes- 
sion of bloom more than one sowing of seed should be 
made. 

Usually, yellow flowers (except Chrysanthemums) are some- 
what scarce, so that old-fashioned plants with yellow bloom, 
like Retnwardtia (Linum) trigyna, ought not to be overlooked ; 
these may be grown into bushy little plants in five or six-inch 
pots with but little trouble. 7zca hyemalis, now quite fre- 
quently seen in ourlarger cities, is the most useful of its genus in 
winter; it is of free growth, when given reasonable care, 
while the long sprays of rosy tinted flowers give an addi- 
tional charm to many tasteful decorations. Although the red 
and yellow flowers of Lidonta floribunda are small, they are 
produced in such profusion as to render the plant quite showy. 
Another point in favor of this plant is its ability to endure 
neglect without showing signs of injury. 

Chrysanthemums should, of course, be included in the 
decorative list, but all that needs to be said of them here is, 
to use only those with distinct colors, and to grow only enough 
varieties to secure a succession of bloom for as long a period 
as possible. Pot-plants of Carnations, Bouvardias, Roses and 
the well-known subjects suggest themselves naturally. 

Primula Sinensis, in variety, are most useful for winter 
work, one of the best being the double white sort. Among 
the single-flowered forms a range of color, from white to dark 
red, including lilac shades, from the palest to deep purple, is 
wide enough to satisfy all tastes. 

At the head of the list of plants which can be forced into 
flower the best varieties among the Indian Azaleas are Deutsch 
Perle, Fielder’s White and Borsig, for white, with Madame 
Vandercruyssem, Eugéne Mazel, Verveniana and Bernhard 
Andreas for colored flowers. Some of the hardy Rhododen- 
drons are easily forced, while hybrids from the East Indian 
species bloom at almost all seasons. Many of these are singu- 
larly beautiful, and, if they could be reproduced in quantity 
at a reasonable cost, would doubtless find a ready market. 

Prominent among hardy shrubs for forcing come the Lilacs, 
which are the most popular, both because of their beauty and 
the ease with which they may be flowered. The Japan Quince 
has also proved easy to force into bloom, although the flowers 
are much paler in tint than when naturally produced. Some of 
the shrubby Spirzeas, like S. 7hunbergit, will bloom in winter 
as readily as Deutzia gracilis. S. Van Houttec is better still. 
Some of the Hydrangeas produced within recent years are 
admirable, but are, perhaps, more satisfactory toward spring. 
The practice of growing on summer-rooted cuttings of Hy- 
drangeas into nice small plants in four or five inch pots, and 
bearing one head of bloom, gives good material for winter 
and spring work. 

It would be worth while to try either white or pink 
Crape Myrtle for winter. forcing, for, if successful, they 
would prove admirable additions to the stock of decorative 
plants. Acacia pubescens and other species are valuable for 
their pale yellow flowers, and no plants excel them in graceful 
habit. Cytsws Canariensts and C. racemosus furnish a deep 
shade of yellow, and are invaluable in other respects. 

Among bulbous plants for winter decorations Cyclamen Per- 
sicum deserves first mention, especially since it has been so 
much improved by careful crossing. The most approved 
method of cultivation is to grow the plants on from the seed 
to flowering size without any period of rest or drying off, the 
whole operation being completed in fifteen to eighteen 
months. 

“Tie best is the cheapest,” is a proverb which applies with 
full force to Cyclamen-seed. By starting with a good strain, 
and then carefully selecting some of the best plants for seed- 
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bearing, it is possible to still improve the stock to a wonderful 
degree. 

There is no need to name the various useful Lilies and 
Amiaryllises ; and of the Dutch bulbs the only point worth em- 
phasizing now is to grow only those with flowers of clear, dis- 
tinct shades of color, as no others will prove satisfactory in 
combinations. 

BEGONIAS. 


Mr. John Chambers, Superintendent of Parks of the City 
of Toronto, read an essay on the value of these plants for 
bedding and for in-door decoration, with notes on the cul- 
tivation of the different classes. We quote, in part, his 
remarks on the tuberous-rooted section : : 

Both the double and single varieties include all known 
colors except black and blue; we have the purest white to 
the darkest maroon ; all shades of yellow, from straw-color to 
old gold; reds, pinks, and salmons of every shade, and many 
that take on two or even three distinct tints. Flowers of the 
single sorts that will cover my hands are not uncommon, and 
the double ones attain almost the same size. In cultivating 
the tuberous Begonia you may start with seed or bulbs, or 
both. The seeds should be new. If you have any shallow 
pans clean them thoroughly, use plenty of crocks at the bot- 
tom, mix a light compost of peat with a little well-decayed 
leaf-mold and sharp sand, after covering crocks with dry moss 
to keep the soil from running amongst them. Fill the pan to 
within half-an-inch of the top, press lightly, sow your seed 
very thin (this is an important point), and cover with a thin 
layer of silver sand ; water well, cover with a piece of glass, 
and shade from the direct rays of the sun. As soon as the 
plants are large enough to handle, prick out immediately into 
shallow pans, with as little delay as possible, as this is one of 
the secrets of success. Keep shifting into larger pots until 
the time for rest, then gradually dry off and place in a dry 
shed or cellar. The seed should have been sown as early in 
the spring as possible. “Now that you have nice young tubers 
knock them out of the pots carefully, throwing away those 
that have been attacked with dry-rot. 

Procure a few shallow propagating-boxes and some leaf- 
mold, and place the tubers in this about one inch apart, till 
they commence to make a few roots, by which time you will 
have had some clean five-inch pots ready for their reception. 
A light potting soil will do for this shift, but when it comes to 
seven, ten and twelve-inch pots, into which you can easily 
shift them in one season, the following is a good mixture: 
Say to fifty parts of fibrous turf add twenty-five of good peat, 
ten of leaft-mold, ten of sharp sand, and five of rotted manure 
or bone-dust. Mix thoroughly and pot lightly. Begonias of 
this section are gross feeders, so when they have had their 
last shift and the pots are full of roots, a good top-dressing and 
a liberal supply of liquid cow-manure, applied three times a 
week, will help them. Some varieties will require pinching, 
but one must be guided by common sense in this respect. A 
light, airy, span-roofed house is the best place to grow them, 
with plenty of shading on sunny days. Syringing in the early 
part of the day is also very beneficial. Tobacco-stems placed 
around the pots will help to keep down green-fly. For bed- 
ding, a partially shaded situation is most Suitable, and they 
should be planted in from four to five-inch pots. Keep well 
watered, and they will well repay any trouble in that direction. 


Mr. David Allan’s paper on the Possibilities of Subtropical 
Gardening was carefully prepared, and gave a list of the best 
Palms, Cycads, Tree-ferns, Musas and Draczenas which could 
be used with Castor Beans, Cannas, the ornamental grasses, 
and other less costly plants. He considered as favorable 
places for subtropical planting the open squares or court- 
yards of large hotels and other buildings. There the Banana 
would make a perfect leaf without being torn with the wind. 
In such places Palms, Draceenas, Cannas, Caladiums and 
Musas would be appropriate. The same space could be filled 
in autumn with Retinosporas in variety, and other conifers. 


Of new Fuchsias Mr. Hill mentioned the Countess of Aber- 
deen as worthy of note on account of its near approach toa 
pure white in color. When grown in a slight shade both the 
sepals and the corolla are absolutely white, but in sunshine it 
turns slightly pink. It is an interesting novelty, and will prob- 
ably prove the forerunner of a race of Fuchsias of quite a 
distinct color. 


The essay of Mr. Benjamin Grey, of Walden, Massachusetts, 
contained a brief history of the use of aquatics as garden- 
plants, with notes on the cultivation of some of the best varie- 
ties for planting in natural ponds or artificial basins. 
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Notes. 


At this season, when comparatively few good shrubs or trees 
are in bloom, the large white flowers of Gordonia Altamaha 
make a striking display. They bear some resemblance to 
those of the smaller Magnolias, while the plant thrives in Phila- 
delphia and southward under the conditions favorable for 
Rhododendrons. 


The Florida Fibre Company have secured a tract of more 


than 1,300 acres of land fifty miles south of Jupiter Inlet, in the 
latitude of the northern Bahamas, and they are setting out 200,000 
plants of Sisal Hemp. The company have erected houses, pro- 
vided boats and implements, and will be prepared to begin to 
manufacture whenever the growth of the plant warrants it. 


Warm weather and frequent rains have encouraged a most 
vigorous growth in the large Croton-beds in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, and they are now exceptionally brilliant. There 


are four circular beds that are each more than twenty feet in. 


diameter, and also one rectangular bed about thirty-five feet 
in length, all of which are filled with various-colored Crotons, 
and edged with a line of golden Coleus. 


Many of the famous trees of Laurel Hill Cemetery have been 
lost because the owners of lots have the privilege of cutting as 
they will on their own ground. Mr. Joseph Meehan, however, 
writes that there is still standing there a Cedar of Lebanon 
which is probably the best specimen in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia. It is some seven feet in circumference, and from 
sixty to seventy feet high. A large number of cones which 
hang from its branches make it an exceptionally interesting 
and uncommon object. 


In a paper on Blackberries, recently read before the Wiscon- 
sin Horticultural Society, Professor E. S. Goff said that in our 
so-called improvement of fruits we have generally failed to 
improve the quality. Our most productive blackberries are 
large and beautiful, but they are inferior in flavor when 
compared with the wild ones found along the fence-rows of 
back pasture lots. Imagination and association have some 
influence on our sensations, but, after due allowance is made, 
the perfume and flavor of a wild meadow strawberry will put 
to shame our Jessies and Warfields. Perhaps the richest field 
before experimental horticulturists in America is in the direc- 
tion of improving our native fruits, and of these fruits the 
blackberry is one of the most promising. The Dewberry has 
low habit and delicious, juicy fruit, characters that may be 
profitably combined with those of our Blackberries. Professor 
Goff esteems the old Dorchester, now almost entirely neglected, 
as the variety most closely approaching the wild blackberry in 
flavor. This should be revived, and crosses should be made 
with it upon our more hardy and productive varieties. 


In Scribner's Magazine for September there is a picture of 
the sacred Bo-tree of Ceylon, from a photograph by Mr. James 
Ricalton, who states that it has stood for 2,130 years, according 
to authentic records, and is probably the oldest historical tree in 
the world. The Bo-tree (Ficus religiosa), in all countries where 
Buddhism prevails, has become a consecrated object, and may 
be seen on the road-side, about houses and temples and in 
towns, protected by masonry, over which shrines are placed 
for homage-offerings. This particular tree in Anuradhapura 
crowns the uppermost of three successive terraces; it has a 
multiple trunk, and its several divisions are feeble and gnarled, 
while its leaves lack verdancy and vigor and show the pallor 
of decrepitude. The-soil about its roots is almost saturated 
with the oil of its anointment, and yet it spreads its protecting 
arms over its devotees while they deposit their offerings about 
it. All of them are eager for a single leaf, but no one would 
dare pluck it from the tree, for it must fall in full maturity to 
yield its highest merit. When one of these withered leaves 
loosens from its branch and comes sailing down there is a 
pious scramble among the multitude, a collision of zealous 
heads and hands, and then the solitary leaf is borne away in 
the happy bosom of the successful competitor. 


We learn from foreign journals that the plants cultivated in 
Italy and the south of France for the yield of essential oils 
have suffered so from the severity of the last winter as to con- 
siderably impair the market supplies. Oil of Bergamot is ex- 
ceedingly scarce in Italy and brings higher prices after every 
transaction. The principal plants cultivated in France for 
essential oils, which have been most damaged by last winter’s 
frosts, are Thyme, Rosemary, Lavender and Pennyroyal, and the 
output of Geranium oi] in Spain will this year be very small. 
The Peppermint crop in England has been winter-damaged, 
especially on the heavy damp soils and on the more exposed 
positions, so that some of the plants were taken up. Laven- 
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der, also, has suffered severely, especially the old plants, of 
which the frosts have apparently made short work, nearly all 
being killed. During the closing week of April the price of 


the oil advanced from about thirty-five shillings to forty — 
shillings per pound. The Camomile plants have also suffered. 


It is worth noting that the first consignment of Cassia pomade 
shipped from British India was recently received in London. 
It was only asample shipment, but, if successful, it may be the 
precursor of large quantities, as the flowers (Acacia Farnest- 
ana) are found growing wild in abundance. It is c'aimed for 
the Indian pomade that it is very considerably stronger than 
the strongest French. 


Mr. Edward Whittal writes to The Mayflower from Smyrna 
very pleasantly of his excursions to the mountains, where he 
has been collecting Chionodoxas. Besides the original C. Lw- 
cili@, discovered by Mr. Maw, he found the first variety of 
this plant on the Mahmout Dagh, and named it Sardensis, 
from the beautiful plains of Sardis, which lay before him. 
This plant is of a darker tint than C. Lwczlie, and the intense- 
ness of its color where many plants were grouped together, 
with a background of rocks, made a picture not to be forgot- 
ten. This variety of the Chionodoxa has white and pink sports, 
and it is an acquisition for-the rockery or wild garden. Mr. 
Whittal found the third Chionodoxa on the Tmolus range of 
mountains. It is a smaller, but brighter-colored, plant than 
C. Lucitlig, and he named it C. Tmolusz. It has been consid- 
ered by some botanists as identical to the one discovered by 
Mr. Maw, but in its wild state the difference between the flow- 
ers is very marked. No white or pink sports of this plant 
have been found. It was near this third Chionodoxa that Mr. 
Whittal found the variety which he named Gigantea, from its 
more massive flowers. The coloring of this plant is not so 
brilliant as in the type, but this deficiency is made up by its 
size and by the erectness of its flower-scape. It varies in color 
more than the other Glories of the Snow, and when well estab- 
lished it will be sure to attract attention. a 


A recent bulletin of the Chicago Academy of Sciences is de- 
voted to the flora of Cook County, Illinois, and a part of Lake 
County, Indiana. It has been prepared by W. K. Higley and 
Charles S. Rudden, and includes 1,336 species and varieties, 
of which 177 species and five varieties have been intro- 
duced. From a brief chapter treating of plants which merit 
special attention by reason of some peculiarities in form or 
habit, we quote the following: ‘‘Situated along the shore of 
Lake Michigan is a class of alien plants whose natural habitat 
is in the vicinity of salt-water. Of these saline forms the Beach 
Plum, among the trees, is most interesting. All along the 
shores of the lake the bright flowers of the Beach Pea (Lathyrus 
maritimus) can be seen during the summer months lifting 
their heads above the sand, while among them at Evanston, 
and also at Wolf Lake and Clarke, Indiana, the Saltwort (Sad- 
sola Kalt) is sparingly found. Leaving the lake-shore for the 
more marshy districts inland, several parasitic forms are 
found. Under foot the Corpse-plant and Cancer-root rear 
their pale forms above decaying vegetable matter on the roots 
of other plants, while three species of the Dodder twine their 
waxy stems around the stalks of the Helianthus and other 
Occasionally exceptional forms, such 
flowers differing in color from the characteristic hueand double 
forms, are recorded. A number of albino forms are included, 
among which may be mentioned the Cranesbill, Red Clover, 
Columbine, Blazing Star, etc. Many double forms among the 
species of Helianthus, Coreopsis, etc., have also been found 
in all stages of development.” 
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Suggestions to Tree-planters. 


NSTRUCTIONS for planting trees may seem untimely 
at this season, but really this is the time of year 
when preparation for next year’s planting should be made 
if such preparation has not been largely completed already. 
Our springs are so short that if any work at all is accom- 
plished at that season it must be hurried through, and 
planting cannot be thoroughly done in the trying weather 
which then prevails unless everything is made ready for it 
in advance. Of course, all planning and mapping should 
be completed before actual work in the ground begins, and 
since an essential part of this work is deep digging or 
trenching in time to allow the ground to settle during the 
winter, there is little danger that the work will begin too 
early. There are few labors in which men engage where 
the difference between the results of thorough work and of 
careless work is so striking. A little well-directed effort 
may insure health and vigor to a tree and make it an object 
of pride and beauty for a century, while the same tree 
hastily planted will prove feeble and short-lived, and there- 
fore a disappointment, for no tree is beautiful which is not 
full of lusty life. 

One point too often neglected is a consideration of the 
situation in which various trees are to stand. A so-called 
ornamental tree, which is feeble or sickly, is always a blot 
upon the landscape, and no tree can be thoroughly healthy 
for a long time unless it grows in a soil and situation pe- 
culiarly suited to its needs. A Pine-tree will thrive on a 
gravelly bank, but people who try to grow Maples or 
Hickories in such a situation will find their labor wasted. 
Equally futile will it be to plant Chestnut-trees where there 
is a substratum of solid rock, or ericaceous plants where 
there is much lime in the land. Of course, it is true that 
some trees, like the Red Maple and the Bald Cypress, 
which are usually found in wet ground, will grow when 
transplanted to uplands; but the best rule for a planter to 
follow is the one which is set by Nature, and he will be 
likely to plant with the greatest success who observes most 
carefully the positions in which the trees he plants are found 
when growing naturally. It is too often the case that land- 
scape-gardeners or other planters, having been charmed with 
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the beauty of some tree, attempt to use it without consider- 
ing its special requirements, and this is one reason why 
so many short-lived and sickly trees are found in elab- 
orately planted parks and private grounds. 

Fortunately, this law does not restrict the planter to any 
troublesome degree, nor does it deprive him of the use of 
As a rule, 
swamp-trees appear to better advantage when their feet 
are in the water. Alders never look so well as they do by 
a brook-side, so that the planter who considers the wants 
of his trees, with a view to their health and vigor, will find 
that by following these rules he is gaining also greater 
naturalness and beauty in his combinations. Of course, 
these same rules apply to shrubs and herbaceous plants as 
to trees, for although the Cardinal-flower and Rose Mallow 
will bloom when transplanted from the marshes into a dry 
border, yet the most healthy and beautiful plants are 
those which are placed in the positions where they are 
found at home. 

There ought to be no need of insisting on the necessity 
of a thorough enrichment of the soil, for every one knows 
that, in addition to its proper mechanical preparation, the 
soil must furnish plant-food of the proper quality. Here, 
too, a study of trees as they appear under natural condi- 
tions will teach a useful lesson. Let any one note the in- 
significant size and meagre foliage of a tree growing ina 
thin soil, or on a hungry ridge, and compare it with a speci- 
men of the same species standing in deep, rich, moist loam, 
and he will have an object-lesson in the value of thorough 
enrichment of the soil for ornamental planting. An effort 
to produce immediate effect, as it is called, is often made 
by planting large specimens, or by grouping them close 
together, but the best way to secure early effect, as well as 
lasting effect, is to feed trees well and encourage them to 
a speedy growth, which is, asarule, the most healthful 
growth. 


Monuments in Public Places.—III. 


HE right placing of out-door monuments can scarcely 
be called a less important question than their in- 
trinsic excellence. A beautiful statue may be shorn of 
half its effect if badly stationed, and a good substructure 
can very seldom be designed unless the destined station is 
exactly known; while, on the other hand, a fine bit of 
landscape, or dignified open space in a city street, may be 
seriously injured by the inappropriate placing even of a 
work that is meritorious in itself. 

We should first remember that, a monument being a pal- 
pably artificial thing, the best place for it is where other 
artificial elements are conspicuous ; if in a park, forexample, 
it should be placed at the intersection of roads or paths, 
on a terrace, or at the side of a formal avenue. No better 
situation for statues or other comparatively small monu- 
ments could be imagined than the Mall in the Central Park, 
where a long double row, alternating with the symmetri- 
cally spaced Elms, would greatly increase the stately 
beauty of the promenade, as well as its interest to the 
masses of people who daily frequent it. Commonwealth 
Avenue, in Boston, with its wide, open walk between 
doubled rows of trees, is another place which looks as 
though specially designed to offer hospitality to the sculp- 
tor; and it will be well indeed if the entrance avenue of 
Druid Park, in Baltimore, some day sees its rows of monoto- 
nous, ugly urns, suggestive of the ‘‘Forty Thieves,” re- 
placed by a varied, yet harmonious, series of works of art. 
In Washington excellent situations, especially for equestrian 
or other large monuments, are offered by the “reserva- 
tions,” circles or triangles which so frequently break the 
lines of radiating streets; and, of course, every city has 
certain little squares and open corners where, alone or 
in combination with trees and shrubs, monuments of one 
sort or another would be eminently appropriate. 

The French show better taste than ourselves in the plac- 
ing of their works of sculpture, and a study of their arrange- 
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ment in such places as the Luxembourg and Tuileries 
gardens might advantageously be made by our artists and 
those who have control of our pleasure-grounds. But the 
French are apt to be less skillful in dealing with a ‘‘ natu- 
ral” park than with formal gardens such as those we 
have named, and here even they sometimes make mis- 
takes. In the Parc Monceau, in Paris, for instance, we see 
several bronze figures or groups set, at a distance from the 
road, in the centre of wide quiet stretches of lawn. Such 
an arrangement seems bad for two reasons. Not only is 
the repose of the lawn disturbed and its natural character 
injured by the presence of a conspicuous formal feature— 
the statue itself is placed too far from the eye to be thor- 
oughly well appreciated. : 

But in addition to the broad rules which indicate the 
greater or lesser appropriateness in a general way of cer- 
tain classes of situations, a number of special points must 
be considered before any monument can be well established. 

One such point is scale, or the relation in size of the 
work of ari to its environment. The figure of Webster in 
the Central Park stands in an excellent place, in the centre 
of a large circle where the West Drive is crossed by the 
road leading to Seventy-second Street. But it makes a 
poor effect, and not only because it is uninteresting and 
weak in conception and mechanical in execution ; it is out 
of scale ; it is so large that it dwarfs alike the neighboring 
trees and the passing figures of livingmen. In anothersitu- 
ation it might not produce this effect, while, on the other 
hand, it would not be hard to point to statues which, if 
increased in size, would look much better where they 
chance to stand. Excessive size is a very common defect 
in the portrait busts we occasionally place out-of-doors, as, 
for instance, in the Schiller, in the Central Park, and the 
Irving, in Bryant Park. A bust should almost always be 
placed near the eye, and, if made very big, produces not an 
“heroic” impression, but simply one of unnatural and disa- 
greeable bulk. Ifthe situation chosen for a bust demands a 
comparatively large monument, then the architect should be 
called upon for an elaborate pedestal. The French appre- 
ciate this, and their architectural memorials, crowned by 
a bust little, if at all, larger than life, are among their hap- 
piest creations. 

Nor is 1t only when busts are in question that the archi- 
tect may help in giving a monument the proper scale. 
The circle where the Webster stands demands a large monu- 
ment. An equestrian statue might well have been placed 
there, as bulk could thus have been secured without any 
undue exaggeration in scale; but a smaller standing figure 
on a more spreading and elaborate base might likewise 
have been eminently successful. Where such a circle is 
formed not by drive-ways, but by paths, it is usually 
smaller, and therefore demands a smaller monument for its 
completion ; and every such spot should be supplied with 
its adornment only after a nice consideration of this ques- 
tion of scale, in full consciousness of the fact that a mis- 
take will injure both the work of art as such and the general 
effect of the locality. 

Another important point is the height above the eye at 
which a monument will stand. In city streets or squares 
this is determined simply by the pedestal; but in parks 
there are sometimes excellent situations elevated above 
the roads and walks. Statues placed here will be seen not 
against a background of buildings or foliage, but outlined 
against the sky, and their silhouette should therefore be 
considered with more than usual care. The Bolivar in the 
Central Park, on its little elevated plateau overlooking 
Eighth Avenue, proves that a bad statue may seem doubly 
bad when all its outlines are thus conspicuously lifted into 
prominence ; but it also suggests, of course, how greatly 
the beauty of a good one might be increased by such a 
situation. Also in the Central Park, not far from the Web- 
ster statue, there is a figure of a falconer, which, if nota 
remarkable, is a pleasing work of art; and its effectiveness 
is certainly increased by its elevation on a rocky slope, 
although one might wish this slope had been a little less 
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rural in character, a little better adapted for the reception 
of so artificial an ornament. A good place for a group or 
figure which demands a certain elevation to appear at its 
best is the top of a terrace or the balustrade of a bridge. 
In many European cities the old stone bridges are adorned 
with statues, which are themselves admirably shown, while 
the effect of the bridge is greatly improved; but we can re- 
member no instance in America where the same thing has 
been done. Fora large bridge great groups or equestrian 
figures are naturally desirable ; but on a small one busts or 
other small works might be very beautiful. We should like 
to see a park bridge designed with especial reference to the 
sculptor’s subsequent work, and then ornamented with the 
best that our sculptors now can achieve. Moreover, in 
such a place, or along the balustrade of a terrace, many 
men might be fittingly commemorated whose memory de- 
serves to be perpetuated, yet who were hardly great enough 
to warrant the erection of a wholly independent monument 
of a more conspicuous sort. 


A Brook in the Yosemite. 


HE presence of water in some form almost always 
adds interest to a landscape. The distinct sea, 
with its suggestion of vastness and sublimity; a great 
river, flowing by in strength and silence; a placid lake, 
which mirrors back the light of the skies ; the “still waters,” 
which always unite with “green pastures,” to form pictures 
of perfect peace; a running brook, with its sparkle and 
vivacity—each one of these reveals some of those dis- 
tinctive qualities which in infinite variety finds expression in 
objects of natural grandeur or beauty. The brook in the 
illustration, page 426, which is foaming over a rocky bed, 
carries us at once into the solitude of a rugged forest- 
country. The scene might be on the flank of a New Eng- 
land mountain, but the trees along the borders of the 
stream are unfamiliar to eastern eyes. They are mainly 
Alders, it is true, but California Alders (Adzus rhombifola), 
which are found widely distributed from British Columbia 
into Mexico. The great Alder of Oregon and the north- 
west Coast (A. rubra) becomes a still larger tree than this, 
often attaining the height of a hundred feet and more; 
the California Alder, however, not rarely grows to be fifty 
or sixty feet, although toward the northern and eastern 
limit of its range it is reduced to the form and size of a 
shrub. It is peculiar in the earliness of its flowers, which 
appear in central California in January, or just as soon as 
the leaves of the previous year fall. In his paper on the 
Pacific Coast Alders, Dr. Parry says that, ‘‘in spite of occa- 
sional sharp frosts, the process of fertilization proceeds 
steadily, and by the 1st of February, at least as far north 
as the lower Sacramento Valley, it is mainly completed, 
and the swollen winter streams, over which these trees 
lean, and the adjoining banks are conspicuously darkened 
by the effete male catkins, which resemble torpid caterpil- 
lars.” It is a tree of neat habit, as the picture shows, and it 
adds to the beauty of many California streams upon whose 
banks it abounds. 

This particular stream is in the Yosemite Valley, and is 
probably one of the tributaries of the Merced River. The 
illustration is from a photograph by Dr. H. W. Rollins, of 
Boston, to whom our readers are indebted for so many 
well-selected examples of American trees and American 
scenery. 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 


XVIII.—LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


\\\y ee we first purchased this old farm no dream of land- 

scape-gardening crossed our minds. It was not to 
found a country-seat that we bought it, but simply to get a 
place to live in, a quiet village home, as indeed it is, wherea 
lovely view would gladden our eyes, where we should have 
elbow-room, with enough land to cultivate to provide us with 
an interest, and where we could raise hay for our horses, and, 
perhaps, afew vegetables for ourselves. A tree or two to shade 
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us, and some Pines on the hill-side to relieve its dreariness, 
were in our programme, as well as the Willows along the 
street, but we felt that we had twice as much land as we 
needed, and should probably part with a lot on each side of 
us before very long, instead of wishing, as we now do, fora 
few acres more. é 

As in everything else that one begins in an amateurish way, 
we looked no further along the road we were to travel than 
the end of its first enticing curve, and little we recked where 
it was to lead us. To get rid of barrenness was our obvious 
business, but there was no method in our endeavor beyond 
the mere putting in of all the trees and shrubs we could 


muster from the resources of the place, or through the kind-_ 


ness of our friends. { 

For the first two years it required our best energies to make 
these live, and there was not much thought beyond digging 
around them, watering them when dry, and pruning them 
into shape. But the third summer, when the bare poles 
began to have perceptible tops on them, and the little shrubs 
to occupy a substantial space of the earth’s surface, we began 
to be conscious of defects of arrangement, of a lack of mean- 
ing and purpose-in the picture, and to feel the necessity of a 
more artistic disposition of our forces. The needs of the place, 
too, became apparent. The trees that had been planted for 
shade either showed that they would throw no shadows at all 
within the next ten years, at the proper hours, or else would 
throw them where they were not particularly needed. The 
shrubs in groups looked crowded, the single ones gave a 
spotty appearance to the lawn that was not to be borne, the 
drive-ways were too wide and their curves unsatisfactory, 
while the expanses of turf were too brief for beauty. 

Each effort at improvement seemed but to make us the 
more conscious of our lacks, and while our neighbors were 
complimenting us upon the improved appearance of the farm, 
which no longer looked like an abandoned sand-hill, we our- 
selves were taking counsel together, and coming to the con- 
clusion that the place was a schoolmaster to bring us unto 
knowledge by the painful road of ignorance and failure. 

The conviction that you know nothing is always a hopeful, 
if a depressing, sign. When the painter feels that his finished 
picture is a wretched daub, when the writer knows that his last 
romance is but a thing of shreds and patches, it is a proof that 
he is still growing, that he has a stronger note to strike, and 
that his end is not yet. P 

One of our leading novelists says that his stories are to him 
like those tapestries wrought by the workman from behind, of 
which the weaver sees only the wrong side, the knots and ends 
of the worsted, the seams of the foundation, so that when the 
public views his finished work with delight, recognizing its 
sincerity and dramatic truth, the satisfaction of his readers is 
to him a wonder, since trom his own point of view he knows 
not whether he has wrought well or ill. 

All great successes, I fancy, must be surprises to the men 
who make them, for the discontent of the artist with his paint- 
ing, of the poet with his verse, of the playwright with his 
play, is a penalty exacted by the ideal for which men strive, 
and which all the more surely eludes the greatest, whose 
imagination is the most far-reaching. When a man is satis- 
fied with what he has done he has reached his limit ; from that 
point he goes down-hill, imperceptibly it may be at first, but 
none the less surely. 

Our own discontent with our landscape-gardening convinces 
me that we have a future before us for a good while to come. 
Our picture will bear a lot of working on for many years yet, 
and in the mean time we have room for a succession of de- 
spairs that will serve to keep us properly humble. 

But that we have on the north of our house a landscape to 
evolve that is a true picture no one can deny who looks out 
upon the ever-changing meadow from the bowery veranda 
from which we view it with never-failing joy. Not a far- 
reaching view, but such a one as Englishmen like to paint, a 
distant hill, a few clustering cottages, a level stretch of 
meadow with a winding stream ; some Willows near at hand. 
So far so good; but the foreground is the puzzle. It is a mud- 
dle at present, being a sacrifice to the utilities, and is more or 
less disfigured with fruit-trees and vegetables, and piles of 
sand that have been dumped upon the marsh. A good deal 
veiled it is, fortunately, by the bending boughs of Pear and 
Apple-trees laden with fruit, which is their plea for life, and 
when one is seated, the balustrade of the veranda is an efficient 
screen, so that one can freely enjoy the pleasing prospect. 

The French talk of the Sf. Martin des femmes which comes 
to them after the deauté du diable has long gone by ; and our 
meadow, too, has its fleeting glory of youth in early spring, 
with Apple-bloom flush, and delicious verdancy to match, and 
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then, after a common-place summer of good looks, it comes 
to its Martinmas, and burns and glows and smiles with a rich- 
ness and warmth that are the precursor of the 

Hectic of the dying year. 


In this mature beauty, which is far more permanent than 
the more exquisite spring loveliness, there is a great charm. 
The monotony of July greens has yielded to the deeper tones 
of the woodland in August. The declining sun casts longer 
shadows in the afternoon. The grass, along the winding 
stream now at its lowest, stands up high from the surface of 
the water, with darkly shaded edges the more apparent that 
its prevailing tones are russet, with bright golden lights, 
where the hay has not yet been cut. Here and there the 
broad expanse shows a hay-cart and a few moving figures, the 
one touch of life wanting at other seasons to the landscape. 
The rounded hay-cocks in the distance are lightly shaded on 
the side opposite the light. There are streaks of red-brown 
where some of the grass is in blossom, and of vivid green 
where masses of sedges line the low banks of the tiny winding 
river, in which their reflections tone the blue through soft 
gradations to the deepest shadow. A solitary heron floats 
above the marsh, beating the air with slow strokes of his 
broad wings. In the evening sometimes the clanging of the 
wild geese is heard, the first deep tone in the knell of dying 
summer. Now and then a white flight of gulls comes up from 
the harbor searching for fish, pouncing down behind the 
grass after some luckless perch in the water. The shadows 
of the distant Oaks are darkest blue, and some far-off Elms 
fleck the front of an orange-colored cottage and. subdue it to 
harmony. The gray roofs and red chinineys of the distant 
houses and barns, half-buried in foliage, seem an essential of 
the picture, giving it that touch of humanness without which 
a landscape lacks its final charm. The veranda-rail, with its 
drapery of Woodbine, gives a strong accent that brings out the 
values of the middle distance, while the tops of two old Apple- 
trees, laden with fruit, make a pleasing curve in contrast to 
the level lines of the parti-colored marsh, elsewhere broken 
by the ashy green foliage of some graceful Willows across the 
invisible road. 

So much, at least, our landscape-gardening has accom- 
plished ; the ugly line which killed our predecessor has been 
obliterated by our border-plantation, and, to all intents and 
purposes, the great stretch of grassy meadow, with its winding 
stream and its bounding masses of Oak and Maple woods, is 
our own park, for none of its owners get the good of it as we 
do. For us it glows with sunshine, or frowns with a passing 
cloud ; ours all this wealth of jasper and chrysoprase and tur- 
quoise ; as much ours as the silver sheen of the Willows which 
wave so softly gray against it, and rest the eye from the daz- 
zling tints in which the old marsh arrays herself for the mow- 
ers. But the problem that vexes our spirits is that unshaped 
foreground, and how it may be made to blend more com- 
pletely with the meadow into one harmonious whole. If the 
great Apple-tree could but change places with a certain Elm 
that is of no use in the landscape where it stands the matter 
would settle itself. Two more Apple-trees to cut down, and 
you have a composition. 

But a Seek-no-further, which bears several barrels of early 
apples that are very good eating, is not easily to be sacrificed, 
even to the demands of a landscape, to which it is also 
advantageous from its height and mass, that could not be re- 
produced by any planted tree in our day, unless, indeed, we 
had the purse of Miss Catherine Wolfe to spend thousands in 
moving giants. If it could be had for the asking, I think I 
should choose a low, wide-spreading Oak rather than a stately 
Elm, or possibly the view might be improved if we had no 
tree at all, but that effect we have from an upper window 
which may have its balcony some day. 

A whirlwind swept up the valley on the twelfth of August 
and very nearly settled the question for us by making a clean 
sweep, but, luckily, contented itself with two or three great 
boughs full of apples, which are hanging now by a slip of 
bark, in hopes that they may get sap enough through this 
narrow channel to ripen, but it looks doubtful. 

The same storm made havoc in the garden with such tall 
Hollyhocks and Poppies as had carelessly been left untied, 
and then whisked a branch from off our great Elm, and split 
in two a large Swamp Maple on the other side of the street. 
A five-minute tornado it was, with pouring flood that swept 
the main street of the village and littered it with fallen trunks 
and limbs twisted off in its whirling flight; as brief, but more 
violent a gale I have seen in Maine, cutting a forest into wind- 
rows as a mower would cut grass with his scythe. 

To make a landscape-garden one must live with it and study 
it, putting in a touch here and there, as the painter treats his 
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canvas, now effacing a spot, again adding an accent, blending, 
harmonizing, even destroying, if need be, and beginning once 
more. Advice you may listen to, but be not over-hasty to 
accept suggestion. Weigh each idea well before you admit 
it, look at it from: all sides, for it will always have more than 
one. It is you who will have to live with the picture, and it is 
your mind that should lend the individuality that will make 
the scene your own. It is, after all, the personal touch that is 
worth while. 

A fair woman, who is a summer neighbor of ours, took me 
the other day through interesting grounds, which her own 
taste and care had brought into a wild, and yet controlled 
beauty. Boulders draped with vines, and shrubberies of na- 
tive growth, lined the long avenue that wound up a wooded 
and rocky hill-side to a home which overlooks Massachusetts 
Bay. But the finest feature of the commanding prospect was 
a glimpse of the rounded hills and silver-shining water of 
Hingham Harbor, toward which the eye was led over miles of 
tree-tops. Just in front was a lawn of perfect turf, golden 
green in the low sunlight, and a little way off, against the blue 
dome of sky, stood up some heavy Cedars, their black masses 
of foliage giving just the required force of accent to the fore- 
ground, throwing far away into the remotest distance the lovely 
outline of the Blue Hills of Milton. 

Such a picture one cannot forget. Intelligence and taste 
have added to it the last refining touch. Remoteness is here, 
and sylvan wildness, contrasted with the gentle charm of well- 
swept turf, and skillfully subordinated groups of flowering 
shrubs and plants, that complete, but form no jarring note in 
the beautiful scene. To me it seemed perfection, but with the 
eye of the true artist who loves his work, my hostess noted a 
ledge here, an obtrusive Oak-top there, which, to her fastidious 
taste, seemed to intrude. Forthe true lover of nature works 
forever at his picture, ever sensitive to a new charm, watchful 
for a fresh effect, rejoicing in each change, painting with a 
palette of the great Mother’s blending, on a canvas of her own 
contriving, with an impressionism that cannot falsify, and a 
detail that is never intrusive. In this great school one learns 
breadth without vagueness, intensity without violence, and 
softness that cannot be effeminate. The value of atmosphere, 
the glory of the sky, can never be out of key with the picture, 
and the ‘‘seeing eye,” by careful study and patient waiting, can 
here evolve ideal beauty from material form. 

Hingham, Mass. 


The Weeds of California.—IV. 


“pees Rosace@ furnish no plant thatcould properly be classed 
as a weed in California, save perhaps that the Chamebatia 
foliolosa, the procumbent ‘“‘Tarweed” of the Sierra foot-hills, 
sometimes persists for some years after the land it covered 
has been taken into cultivation. 

Of the Onagracee, Enothera ovata, the stemless Evening 
(here more properly morning) Primrose, is somewhat per- 
sistent in pastures, and if not suppressed will gradually shade 
out the grasses with its dense rosettes of leaves. It plays the 
same part that the several Plantains do in grass-lawns; but its 
beautiful and abundant flowers plead for its toleration as do 
those of the Dandelion in Europe and the east. £pilobium 
paniculatum locally invades the moister fields, but is not very 
persistent. 

Of the Cucurbitacee, two species of Megarrhiza (vulgo Big- 
root), occurring both in woods and open grounds in the Coast 
ranges, retain their hold on cultivated lands as well as pas- 
tures for a number of years, owing to the enormous tubers 
which, lying from two to four feet below the surface, can be 
reached only by laborious digging. Persistent cutting off of 
the shoots will gradually exhaust the tuber, but if allowed to 
grow even a short time during each season it will continue to 
send forth its succulent climbing runners almost indefinitely. 

The Cucurbita fetida (C. perennis, Gray), the Calabazita of 
the Mexicans, is common in open grounds in the southern half 
of the state, and retains a place in the fields with some tenacity, 
on account of the multitude of its gourds and the protection 
their hard rind affords to the seeds. It covers the ground in 
wheel-shaped masses eight to twelve feet across, and, of 
course, is a very unwelcome visitor in all cultivated grounds. 
But by cutting off the perennial root-crown and picking up 
gourds for a season or two it can be readily extirpated. 

Of the large and largely represented family of the Um- 
bellifere scarcely one can be counted as a seriously obnoxious 
weed. The Fennel, heretofore mentioned, is a hardy roadside 
weed, but is easily dealt with in cultivation. The Caraway 
makes no headway ; the Anise and Coriander retain a place in 
fence-corners, but do not spread. The Celery seems to have 
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escaped from cultivation into wet grounds, and sometimes 
covers them thickly, but quickly yields before culture. The 
Carrot is abroad in woodlands and pastures, but is not trouble- 
some. Of the numerous native species, Sanicula Menziesté 
and S. difinnatifida are apt to maintain themselves in pastures 
for some time, as do certain species of Peucedanum and 
Caucalis, as well as the large Heracleum lanatum. But none 
of these can be accounted serious pests in cultivated ground. 

Of the Rudziacee, the native Galiums are quite innocent of 
harm; Diodia, so troublesome in the Cotton states, is occa- 
sionally seen, but makes no headway. Rubia tinctorum, 
however, spreads energetically in heavy soils, and would 
doubtless prove a serious pest were it to escape from culti- 
vation. 

Of the Difsacee, as stated above, the Fuller’s Teasel has be- 
come a common roadside weed in the Bay region, and runs 
riot in waste grounds ; it could doubtless be cultivated to great 
advantage in this genial climate could a market be found for 
it. The garden Scabious, also, has escaped from the gardens, 
and frequently occupies the ground on dusty roadsides. 

The Composite family furnishes some of the most obnoxious 
and interesting weeds, and a considerable number. Broadly 
speaking, there are five chiefly introduced species that give 
serious trouble—namely: first, and worst of all, Centaurea 
Meliteasisand C. solstitialis, introduced from southern Europe, 
and almost universally diffused under a variety of names; 
second, Anthemis Cotula, a comparatively recent arrival ; 
third, Szlbyum Marianum ; fourth and fifth, the two Cockleburs, 
Xanthium Canadense and X. spinosum. To these may be 
added as of less importance, although likewise widely dif 
fused, Senecio vulgaris, Sonchus oleraceus and Erigeron Cana- 
dense. All of these well-known weeds may be seen at their 
best in the fields and pastures of California, but little changed 
from their eastern or European habits, but exhibiting a resist- 
ance to heat and drought that would hardly have been looked 
for in plants of their native climes. 

The two Centaureas, the Tocalote of the Mexicans and the 
Napa Thistle and Prickly Tarweed of the Americans, deserve 
more than a passing notice as being, with the Black Mustard 
and the Barley Grass (Hordeum murinum), the most for- 
midable weed pest for both fields and pastures, particularly 
in the central and northern parts of the Coast ranges. Start- 
ing in early spring, Centaurea Melitensis especially will 
mature seeds in May; these, or any others, will germinate 
again, under conditions of heat and dryness that will permit 
no other seed to move; this second generation again runs to 
seed rapidly, and may, in its turn, be succeeded by a third, 
maturing its seed in December. The wiry tap-root, penetrat- 
ing deep into the soil, requires a sharp tool to cut it. The 
Tocalote is thus a weed that, unlike almost any other within 
the state, gives the farmer no summer rest where it is once 
well established. In pastures it is even a worse pest than in 
cultivated fields, as it will take possession of the ground so 
soon as even a casual overstocking occurs, being able to avail 
itself of any chance that may occur throughout the season. 
It quickly and completely runs out the native grasses, and 
it is impossible to restore the grass without previous cultiva- 
tion. For, although the plant is an annual, if cut anywhere 
above the root-crown it soon sprouts decumbent branches 
that will bloom and fruit under the very tread of cattle, and if 
again cut the same process will be repeated the same or the 
following year. The slender, sharp spines of the involucral 
scales (quite strong and long in the true C. So/stitialis) render 
the plant doubly obnoxious to the pedestrian when dry ; while 
in the green state the viscous tomentum of stems and leaves 
soil the clothes. In grain fields it sometimes covers the 
ground completely after harvest, seeding it thoroughly for the 
coming season. 

The Anthemis (Mayweed, Dog-fennel) comes next to the 
Tocalote as the enemy of overstocked pastures. It is not 
yet widely diffused, and, I think, has reached the eastern 
borders of San Francisco Bay only within my own recoilec- 
tion, about ten years ago, when I first observed it on the road 
from Oakland Point to Berkeley, four miles away. Within 
two years it reached Berkeley, and then, favored by the trade- 
winds from the west, it quickly ascended the Coast range and 
now disputes precedence with the Tocalote, up to an elevation 
of nearly 1,700 feet. As its vegetation is somewhat earlier 
than that of the Centaurea, it shades out the latter during the 
early part of the season; but later the Tocalote takes its turn, 


and between the two, the hill pastures are left in a sorry — 


plight. The May Weed does not, however, occupy waste 


_ places in this region as generally as is the case in the cotton 


states ; its growth is low, and as there is only one generation 
each season, it seems that it might readily be kept in check 
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on cultivated ground, which, as yet, it has not invaded to any 
great extent.. : 

Silbyum  Marianum (the true Milk Thistle) has, in the 
Bay region and elsewhere, become a common roadside weed, 
whose masses of handsomely veined foliage surpass in beauty 
many a carefully nurtured plant, but present an aspect of 
ragged dilapidation after the (annual) plant has completed its 
vegetation and sends its hairy-tufted akenes flying all over the 
country. Curiously enough, the Silbyum was for several 
years mistaken for the Canada Thistle, and the legislation 
regarding the latter was partly enforced against it, until the 
mistake was brought out in a lawsuit for neglect to comply 
with the law. Systematic mowing at the time of heading soon 
disposes of the plant, but when it has once gained possession 
for the season it is hard to subdue, and shades out everything 
else. 

The true Canada Thistle was at one time imported into the 
state, and took possession of some land near Chico, Butte 
county, but was promptly recognized and subdued. Professor 
Greene has lately received it from Humboldt county in north- 
western California. 

An experimental planting of the Carduus benedictus in the 
University garden revealed such dangerous qualities as a 
rapidly spreading weed that it was promptly extirpated. 

Of the two Xanthiums already mentioned, the X. spimosum 
especially has become ubiquitous in the state, at least from 
Chico to San Bernardino. Roadsides and fields are equally 
favored by it, and no summer drought or heat seems to affect 
it materially. Like the black Cocklebur, it differs from the 
eastern form only in a lower and more spreading habit, and 
both are redoubtable weeds if neglected. 

University of California. 


EE. W. filgard. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


LTHOUGH we have scarcely had a day without rain 
for some weeks past, this is not an unmixed evil, 
for all open-air growth has been benefited by the abundant 
moisture, and if we are only favored with a dry and sunny 
autumn to ripen their wood, Rhododendrons, Azaleas and 
other flowering shrubs will be unusually good next year. 
Ornamental trees and shrubs are making extraordinary 
growth, which brings out their leaf-beauty to perfection, 
and I have rarely seen variegated and golden shrubs so 
fine as this year, particularly those that are liable to 
become scorched in hot and dry summers. 
Among the new variegated trees that may perhaps have 
_ an interest for your readers is the golden variegated Ash- 
leaved Maple, which has now found general favor. It 
will, no doubt, become as popular as the now too common 
silver form of the same tree which defaces so many other- 
wise pretty gardens. ‘The variegation of the golden sort 
is not so staring as that of the older variety, and, therefore, 
can be used more freely, without producing that spottiness 
which white-leaved shrubs and trees do when too plenti- 
ful. Spath’s variety of Cornus alba is here considered the 
best of the variegated Dogwoods, as it is vigorous in 
growth, and its variegation is as good in dull and moist 
as in bright and hot weather. Novelties among trees and 
shrubs are never plentiful, and this season there seems to 
be fewer than usual. One of the best new shrubs I have 
seen is Hypericum Moserianum, now in full flower. Itis a 
hybrid obtained on the Continent by crossing 4. calycinum 
and H. patulum, the result being an exactly intermediate 
plant. The growth, however, most resembles that of Z. 
calycinum, as it is dwarf, and the stems recurve in a simi- 
lar way. The leaves, too, are similar, being obovate, 
pale green, with reddish bark on young stems. The 
flowers produced, from three to five together, at the tips 
of the shoots are as large as those of H. calycinum, but in- 
stead of being narrow are broad, and overlap, as in Z. 
patulum, and are of thick texture, while the feathery tuft of 
stamens is not so spreading as in H. calycinum. The color 
is a very bright and clear yellow, and as the plant flowers 
so freely a mass of it makes a fine display. It seems to 
be a first-rate new shrub, and it is to be hoped that the 
intercrossing has not rendered it less hardy than 
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calycinum, which naturalizes itself in all parts of these 
islands. 

Among noteworthy trees and shrubs in flower last week 
none was so interesting as Svuartia Virginica, of which 
there are some grand specimens in old arboreta, like 
those of Syon and Coolhurst. The Syon specimen is a 
wide-spreading small tree planted in a dampish part of the 
grounds, and for the last fortnight has been crowded with 
its large ivory-white flowers, with crimson-topped stamens 
in feathery tufts. It is remarkable that, while we not un- 
frequently see this Stuartia in old gardens, one has a diffi- 
culty to buy it in nurseries. 

A beautiful Chilian shrub, Lucryphia pinnatifola, is just 
now in flower and is of much interest, since it has proved 
quite hardy and because it flowers when so little bloom is 
seen in the shrub garden. It is a close-growing twiggy 
shrub, with deep green pinnate deciduous leaves, and with 
flowers similar in form to those of Aypericum calycinum, 
and,almost equal to them in size, but pure white. This 
shrub flowers freely, and for a long time. It is not, I pre- 
sume, hardy enough to stand your climate. In the nur- 
series about London and at Kew the interesting tree re- 
ceived a few years ago from the Amur River, Cladrasis 
(Maackia) Amurensis, is in full flower now, and seems to 
improve each year. The largest tree I have seen is about 
ten feet high, with a spreading flat head and tabulated 
branches, which are now studded with erect dense racemes 
of white blossoms, which, from their number, are conspic- 
uous. It is quite different in aspect from C. wea, and, 
perhaps, will not make so handsome a tree, but any tree 
is welcome which flowers in August. 

Of small flowering shrubs, the most remarkable are two 
varieties of Spirzea. One is a very dark rich crimson va- 
riety of S. callosa called Atro-sanguinea, which is con- 
sidered one of the choicest hardy shrubs for English gar- 
dens; the other, a variety of S. Bumalda, known as the 
Knap Hill variety, and which is remarkable for its rich 
color as the variety of S. callosa. 

At Kew there are just now several plants of more than 
ordinary interest, but the chief attraction is the gigantic- 
flowered Aristolochia grandiflora, already mentioned by 
Mr. Watson, the largest-flowered of all the species, and 
only surpassed in the size of its flowers by those of the 
wonderful Rafflesia. The Aristolochia is by no means 
new, as it was cultivated at Kew fifty years ago, and was 
flowered there in 1848. It was, however, lost to the col- 
lection until it was obtained, two or three years ago, from 
Mr. Sturtevant, of New Jersey. It is a strong-growing 
climber, with heart-shaped leaves. The flowers and buds 
so far number about three dozen, but the expanded flower 
lasts only a day. In its various stages of growth the 
flower is most remarkable, and just before it expands it re- 
minds one of a plucked goose hung up by the neck, the 
front of the flower corresponding with the breast of a bird. 
The color before opening is a pale creamy gray, strongly 
marked with a prominent net-work of veins. The ex- 
panded flower measures from fourteen to seventeen inches 
across and between four and five feet in length, forthe sepals 
are attenuated to a tail, which is forty-two inches in length. 
The plant was figured and described in GaRDEN anD Forest 
last year. (See vol. iii., pp. 597, 598, 599.) The inside of 
the flower after expansion is a jet velvety black, paling in 
the tube to a deep vinous purple, while the rest is a heavy 
net-work of purple on a greenish gray ground. 

We are now in the height of the Lily season, and no- 
where in England can all kinds of Lilies be seen to greater 
perfection than at Kew, where considerable attention is 
given to them, though a few years ago it was thought that 
they would never thrive at the Royal Gardens. Especially 
fine is your common Turk’s-cap Lily (Z. superbum). Here 
it is fully eight feet high, and with pyramidal racemes 
numbering from thirty to forty flowers onastem. Being 
grown in large masses they make a splendid show, and 
last for weeks in perfection. It is far finer than Z. parda- 
linum, better suited to our climate, and is hardy beyond 
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a doubt. Another grand Lily now in flower is Z. /ong?- 
florum Takesima, the most dwarf of all the varieties, and 
better and more certain than the Bermuda Lily. It grows 
about eighteen inches high, and carries on the strongest 
stems as many as six flowers. It is also grown in peat in 
beds mixed with Kalmias and Heaths. It is one of the 
finest plants we have for the greenhouse as well as the 
open border. Rarer Lilies in flower are LZ. Henry1, a new 
species from west China, which has the Mabit of growth of 
L. speciosum, and with flowers of similar shape and size, 
but a pale orange-yellow like Z. Letchilimi, a very choice 
Lily, also in bloom now. Probably Z. Henryz will develop 
into a fine garden Lily, for one cannot judge of anew plant 
the first season. Another new Lily is Z. chloras/er, which 


Mr. W. Baker first regarded as a variety of LZ. longiflorum, but * 


which he now considers as good a species as L. Brown. 
It is not unlike this last, except that on the outside it 
lacks the claret-colored stainings. Insideitisa pale green ; 
hence the name given to it. LZ. Hormosanum, also a va- 
riety of Z. /ongiflorum, has an interest for the Lily spécial- 
ist, but in no way rivals the older and commoner varie- 
ties. 

Among other bulbous plants in flower at Kew is a white 
variety of Crinum Moorer, itself one of the loveliest of 
greenhouse plants, but the white form of it is even more 
beautiful, the great open flowers being spotless white 
and delicately perfumed. C. Moorei flowers more or 
less continuously throughout the summer, and grows into 
a noble plant with massive foliage and with stems four or 
five feet high. 

A beautiful species of Gladiolus in flower now is G. 
‘decoratus, as it was named a few years ago by Mr. Baker 
when received from south Africa. It is a slender plant 
with medium-sized flowers, forming a loose spike. The 
petals are a bright scarlet, the three lower ones being 
adorned with large blotches of clear chrome-yellow, mak- 
ing a striking contrast of color. It will, doubtless, be of 
value to the hybridist, who seizes upon everything to 


create new combinations of color. : 
London. W. Goldring. 


Cultural Department. 
Apples in Maine. 


ie is stated that of the forty-seven varieties of apples starred 

by the American Pomological Society for Maine, only 
seventeen varieties are double-starred, “to indicate great 
superiority in that state.’ But double-starring indicates only 
great commercial value; quality being indicated in the 
Society’s lists by letters—g., v. g. and b., for “good,” “‘ very 
good” and “‘best.”” This does not seem to be so well under- 
stood as it should be. When we come to examine the lists of 
the Society, however, we at once see that comparatively few 
of the very good and best sorts are double-starred ; while 
many sorts of inferor quality, such as Ben Davis and Olden- 
burgh, receive double stars on account of their commercial 
value only. As Maine is too far north to grow some varieties 
much valued in southern New England and the middle states, 
it is quite easy to see why her double-starred list is not so large 
as it otherwise might be. 

In this connection it is important to understand that the 
rating of fruits on the American Society’s lists is dependent 
wholly upon the opinions of those fruit-growers who are 
members of the Society, and attend and take part in its meet- 
ings. No one else has any authority to modify the starring 
or lettering, and it thus often happens that the larger portion 
of a state is quite unrepresented as to the relative values of its 
fruits. It is entirely safe to say that, as to the quality and 
commercial value of the fruits of Maine, their status repre- 
sents the opinions of fruit-growers south of forty-five degrees, 
although quite three-fourths of the state is north of that 
parallel. Thesame fact also applies to New Hampshire and 
Vermont. 

It is worth noting which are the double-starred Apples of 
Maine. They are: Early Harvest, Fameuse, Gravenstein, 
Hubbardston, Jewett’s Red, Minister, Mother, Northern Spy, 
Oldenburgh, Porter, Red Astrachan, Red Canada, Rhode 
Island Greening, Sops of Wine, Tetofsky, Tompkins’ King 
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and Williams. Of these only five, namely, Fameuse, Olden- 
burgh, Red Astrachan, Sops of Wineand Tetofsky can be prof- 
itably grown north of the latitude of Bangor. The Baldwin 
is not on this list, although it is the most extensively grown 
and most profitable apple of south-eastern Maine. Its profit- 
able area, however, is limited to parts of five or six counties 


only. 


It is understood that the Maine Pomological Society will 
recommend, at the Washington meeting of the American 
Pomological Society, two stars for the Milding, Rolfe and 
Stark, and one star for Boardman, Dudley’s Winter, Gloria 
Mundi, Golden Sweet. and Munson Sweet. But, very singu- 
larly, the Wealthy, which is quite extensively planted in Maine, 
and is very successful over nearly the whole state, gets no 
mention, and the same has to be said: of Yellow Transparent 
and Scott’s Winter, which have proved successful over a large 
part of the state. Of Dudley’s Winter (which has been lately 
renamed North Star) only the original seedling tree is yet 
in bearing ; and although a promising sort (a seedling of Old- 
enburgh) it is hardly yet in a position to receive any rating by 
SO conservative a society as the American Pomological. 

It is quite evident that middle and northern Maine cannot 
have any very effective representation in the state society, and 
that this matter of rating is entirely in the hands of persons 
who, however well informed in the older pomology, are not 
so well instructed in the newer, albeit the latter is of very 
great importance to the larger part of that large and produc- 
tive state. Northern Maine has nothing butits severe winter cli- 
mate to prevent it from equaling western New York as an 
orchard region. Its deep and rich limestone soil, and its gen- 
tly rolling surface, eminently fit it for orchard culture of a high 
type; and the recent introduction to our continent of the very 
distinct races of tree-fruits from eastern Europe, as well as 
the production at home of several of that class of apples 
known as the Iron-clads, opens up a great future for such 
localities. 

It has been so often repeated, and is so widely believed, that 
these newer fruits are of very slight importance in American 
pomology, that a more than usual insistence upon, and repeti- 
tion of, ascertained facts in regard to them is necessary. The 
efforts of Professor Budd, of the Iowa Agricultural College, 
in collecting and testing foreign tree-fruits of great hardiness in 
the extensive grounds of that institution, are, as yet, hardly 
estimated at their true value and importance. From my own 
careful observation and experience I am convinced that it is 
but a question of time, and not of very long time, when we 
shall have collected and selected from these fruits a full list of 
apples, pears, plums and cherries as well adapted to our 
colder states as the present standard varieties are to the 
middle states. 

But we are not shut up to these. We are, by selection and 
the growth of seedlings, rapidly adding to the number of 
sufficiently hardy native varieties, at least of apples. Our 
wild native fruits, quite as promising as the originals of other 
continents, are being developed by selection and culture, so 
that it is fair to anticipate as successful a future for native 
apples, cherries and plums as we already see in our native 
grapes. I submit that it is a worthy and noble work, in which 
the workers are entitled to respect and encouragement from 


every well-wisher to his country. : 
Noavere Minors T. A. Hoskins. 


Sweet Peas. 


EV. W.T. HUTCHINS, who has made a specialty of these 

plants, has written an instructive essay about them for 

the Tolland County (Connecticut) Leader, from which we ex- 
tract the following by permission : 

“There is some uncertainty as to how many so-called varie- 
ties really deserve the name; but they may be divided into 
three classes: The first class includes those with the form of 
the old-fashioned Sweet Pea. There are about thirty named 
varieties of these, and cultivation is putting new blood into 
them, so that they are now conspicuous for beauty of color and 
size. These principally take their variety name from thecolor or 
markings of the standard, that is, the single erect petal which 
rises back of the wings. To this class belong the new Blanche 
Ferry, which is a great improvement on the old Painted Lady, 
and has a brilliant rose-pink standard and white wings ; Scar- 
let Invincible, a dazzling scarlet, both in standard and wings; 


. Invincible Carmine and Cardinal, both but slight variations 


from the Scarlet; Vesuvius, blue and violet, shading into’ 
white and dotted, with crimson spots ; Duchess of Edinburgh, 
an orange-scarlet standard, margined with white; Primrose, 
with a suggestion of buff yellow ; Orange Prince, the finest of 
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this class; the Black and the White, two familiar sorts, but now 
cultivated toa remarkable size ; Salmonor Flesh color; Crown 
Princess of Prussia, a delicate blush ; Captain Clarke, of which 
the newer strain deserves to be called Columbia, because it is 
red, white and blue; Scarlet Striped, now improved into 
Queen of the Isles, a magnificent flower; Adonis, a uniform 
pink ; Boreatton, the finest of all the darker kinds, a deep vel- 
vety maroon, both standard and wings; Purple and Brown, 
and Blue and Purple, and both of these beautifully marked 
with stripes; Violet Queen and Princess Louise, shades of 
violet; the Queen, lighter shades of mauve and violet; Fairy 
Queen, white, delicately lined with crimson; Isa Eckford, a 
beautitul blush; Delight, suffused with crimson; Blushing 
Bride, an improvement on Blanche Ferry ; Purple Prince and 
many more. 

“The second class is distinguished by flowers of a newer 
form, and in some of the larger ones the fullness of size pro- 
duces a wavy look. Among these are Apple-blossom, a beau- 
tiful rose and white ; Splendor, a deep rose color, half of the 
stems bearing four blossoms each; Indigo King; Grand 
Blue ; Imperial Blue or Mauve Queen ; Butterfly, shaded blue 
and white, and sometimes blue-edged; Princess Beatrice, a 
fine rose-pink ; Senator, chocolate and white stripes ; Princess 
of Wales, blue and white stripes; Countess of Radnor, very 
choice, a soft lavender, shading into mauve; Monarch, 
Miss Hunt, Mrs. Gladstone, Mrs. Sankey, Princess Victoria, 
Queen of England and Empress of India. 

“The third class includes thenew hybrids, some of whichare 
promising, and others simply show their shifting nature. By 
the way, there seems no reason why the production of new 
varieties by hybridizing cannot be accomplished as well in this 
country asin England. The odd little blue Pea, Lord Anson, 
deserves mention here, Ina mixed row it has a decided value, 
though it is not properly a Sweet Pea, and has nothing but its 
bright azure color to commend it. The red and white peren- 
nial Peas, bearing their showy blossoms in clusters, are also 
well worth growing. 

“For cultivating Sweet Peas there are six simple requisites, 
but they are inexorable. Of course, such general rules as rich 
ground, sunny exposure and thorough weeding are under- 
stood. The special requirements are: (1) early planting; (2) 
deep planting; (3) extra fertilizing; (4) strong bushing; (5) 
watering ; (6) free picking, which means keeping the pods off. 
Planting early means as soon as the ground can be worked. 
Sweet Peas are very hardy, and, like the earliest garden Peas, 
need to make their root-growth in the cool, moist spring 
ground. Frosts need not be feared. Sometimes they are 
planted in the fall. Deep planting is very important to guard 
against the drought of midsummer. They should be planted 
five inches deep, but to cover them with five inches of cold, 
wet March soil almost insures failure. Hence they should be 
sown in a trench or furrow at the right depth, and covered but 
one inch at first. As they grow the earth is filled in, until when 
leveled they are at the right depth. They should be sown ina 
double row about ten inches apart, and the seeds dropped an 
inch and a half apart in the furrows. 

« By extra fertilizing is meant the application of such stimu- 
lants as wood-ashes, bone-flour and nitrate of soda. The gar- 
den should be well manured in the fall to give the soil a good 
body of vegetable matter; but to get a quick growth of thrifty 
vines and early flowering the above-named plant-foods are 
excellent. Scatter the wood-ashes on in the winter; hoe in 
the bone-flour just before bushing; and, in May, scatter along, 
just outside the rows, a handful of nitrate of soda for every 
four feet, stirring it in, but not allowing it to come into im- 
mediate contact with the vines. They will then grow a foota 
week in June, and one can look for blossoms a month ahead 
of the man who believes in the ‘good old way.’ This kind 
of cultivation necessitates strong and tall bushing. Get the 
best Birch tops, at least seven feet high, and, if two inches 
thick, all the better, and set.them firmly in the ground with a 
crowbar. Bush between the double row, and train the vines 
to the bushes if they rebel. Where bushes cannot be obtained 
resort must be had to a trellis of poultry wire or a frame, 
with horizontal wires or strings, taking great care to secure 
strength and height. It is a calamity to have a thrifty row lop 
over or blow over in the height of the season. 

‘An ample supply of water is always needed, and in a dry 
season it must not be neglected. A rainy summer is friendly 
to Sweet Peas, and gives us about as good conditions as they 
have in the moist climate of England where they flourish. 
Pick the blossoms every day ; sacrifice the pods if you want 
flowers from June till October. You cannot have blossoms 
and save your own seed; if you did save it from a mixed row 
it is very sure to be unsatisfactory.” 
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Begonias. 


BEGONIA METALLICA VARIEGATA.—B. metallica seems to have 
sported in several different places lately, as often happens with 
plants after being under cultivation. One of our prominent 
horticulturists has a theory that many plants resent high cul- 
ture and artificial conditions of growth, seeking to escape them 
by either a disguise in the way of change of foliage, or by put- 
ting forth flowers of other colors. This, of course, credits the 
plant with the ability to reason in this way: ‘“‘as my pres- 
ent dress is attractive, if itis changed perhaps my persecutor 
may neglect me.” The theory is a pretty one, and, true or not, 
it is certainly of frequent occurrence, that aftera plant has been 
cultivated for some time—it may be months or years—the 
whole stock, though in widely separated places, shows a ten- 
dency to sport. Roses are frequently observed to give a same 
or similar sport in a numberof places during the same season. 
Chrysanthemums seldom give a noticeable sport, but as soon 
as one appears others of the same character are quickly re- 
ported in other places. Now, the plant of B. metallica varie- 
gata, which has been in my possession several months, 
originated near here, and the variegation seems constant. 
I observe that the same variety is being offered in England. 
The marking of my plant is white and pink, in blotches, the 
young foliage being mostly light. The plant seems a fair 
grower, though I cannot, without further experience, say that 
it is aS vigorous as the thrifty type so well known as a fine 
foliage plant of rapid growth. 


CyPREA and VELUTINA are two seedlings of B. metallica 
which do not seem to me an improvement on the type, they 
lacking the dark veinings which are so effective in the parent. 


SOUVENIR DE F. GAULIN is a new hybrid, said to be a cross 
between B&. olbia and B. rubra. It has attractive, thin, satiny 
leaves of olive-green and large racemes of large coral flowers, 
and is a very fine plant and an acquisition. 

BERTHA MCGREGOR is one of Mr. E, G. Hill’s seedlings be- 
tween the Rex and flowering sections, and is of the class of 
which Clementina is probably the best-known variety. The 
new plant has large-pointed, finely notched leaves, and is a 
good grower. The centre of the leaf is small, of a rich deep 
maroon, the body silver outlined with bronze. It is a beauti- 
ful variety in every respect. It is not surprising that so many 
new Begonias are offered, for they are a wonderfully sportive 
family, as is well known to every one who grows a number 
of them. Seedlings of new forms are continually springing 
up in the pots or on the benches of the greenhouse. Some 
kinds, like B. Schmid¢it and B. semperfiorens, may always be 
found in neglected corners, but usually these two come quite 
true. 

BEGONIA SUNDERBUCHII is not a new species, but should be 
better known. It has smooth leaves, deeply cut in the way 
ot B. ricinifolia, but smaller; these are green, with a brownish 
cast and with light veins, though this description vives an in- 
adequate idea of the dainty coloring. It bears large panicles 
ot light pink flowers in winter. It is not as massive or tropical 
as B. ricinifolia, but the effect, when in bloom, seems to me 
as satisfactory as that of any variety of the family. The 
charming flowers surmount foliage which is beautiful in color- 
ing, but somewhat stiff and unbalanced, producing what 
may, for lack of a better name, be considered a Japanesque 
effect. 


BEGONIA SEMPERFLORENS ATROPURPUREA, or ZB. Nelson, isa 
French variety of the old Semperflorens, with purplish mark- 
ings of the leaves. The markings have not proved constant 
with me, and I am inclined to doubt if they will prove so un- 
der our hot sun. A Begonia with colored foliage would bea 
gain for a bedding plant, and I am inclined, from indications, 
to think it may yet come in the tuberous section. Fora good 
bedding Begonia it is doubtful if any surpasses old 2B. Evan- 
stana, which is handsome in leaf and flower, and will survive 
the hottest sun. It needs little room or care in winter, and, 
in fact, the bulblets are hardy and will germinate in the spring 
in the borders where the old plants have grown. 

BEGONIA SCHARFFIANA.—The unsatisfactory opening of the 
petals of this variety, reported by Mr. Hatfield, is evidently 
owing to some fault of culture. One of my plants now in 
flower opens its blooms satisfactorily, though a very large 
plant in the winter could not be induced to spread its 


_ petals. 


This Begonia is very distinct and very attractive, especially 
in a young stage, but it has a trick of partially dying off and 
resting, which vagaries will prevent its becoming a popular 
plant. 


Elizabeth, N. J. Gho NA Gerard. 
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Correspondence. 


Nature’s Nurseries. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—In these days when, fortunately, the need for preserv- 
ing our forests is proclaimed on every hand, and when even 
those who do not think of this need are pretty sure to find a 
wooded country beautiful and to rejoice in the presence of 
forests near their homes, it is interesting to hear the opinion 
of an occasional “survival” of a day when a very different 
state of mind was prevalent. It is interesting, because such an 
opinion strikes us as singular and reprehensible, and thus it is 
proved that “public sentiment” has changed, even if it has 
not yet conspicuously expressed itself in a practical way. The 
“survival” whom I have now in mind is a survival indeed— 
an old country-woman living near the shores of Buzzard’s Bay 
who claims to have seen 107 years, and who is proved by the 
town records to have seen 103. To visit her one leaves the 
highway and follows a rough farm-track, first through a couple 
of fields, and then for more than half a mile through a dense 
wood composed in greater part of White Pines. Her cottage 
stands in what looks like a western ‘‘clearing,” three or four 
acres in extent, and surrounded on all sides by the forest. One 
day when we were remarking on the quiet charm of the spot, 
she protested that it was much prettier years ago, when there 
were no trees in sight. ‘‘When was this?” lasked. “Well,” 
said the ancient dame, “I took care of Johnny Stuart’s mother 
when he was born, and he’s about thirty years old. And I 
reck’lect that as I was coming home the last of the old woods 
had been cut down, and the timber lay there all nicely corded 
up. My! it looked lovely ; no woods just as far as you could 
see!” And then, when we remarked that we admired the 
woods, she said: “‘ Well, you haven’t had too much of them. 
We had. We got tired of looking at them, and liked to see 
them go.” And this, in truth, was a not unnatural state of 
mind in those who had to make their living out of the land, 
and had had small chance to cultivate feeling for beauty de- 
void of a utilitarian flavor. 

If old Aunt Keziah’s memory is not at fault, and Johnny 
Stuart is indeed about thirty years of age to-day, the tract to 
which she referred cannot have been long under cultivation. 
Indeed, it would seem, from the size of the trees, as though it 
must have been allowed at once to grow up in forest again, 
were it not for the character of the present wood. Neither 
here, nor in any of the adjacent parts of Plymouth County, so 
largely covered with forests of Pine, Oak, Swamp Maple and 
Birch, does one often see those ancient stumps from which 
tall, thin, sapling-like trees have sprung, which in other dis- 
tricts show that the land was never cleared for the plow. All 
our miles and miles of forest, so far as I have walked and 
' driven through them, are devoid of stumps, and composed of 
trees that have evidently grown from seed. Someof them, nota- 
bly those tracts exclusively covered with Pines, have evidently 
been planted ; but in this immediate vicinity they have chiefly 
covered themselves, and have once been cultivated meadows 
and farms; and here and there, even at considerable dis- 
tances from the highways, one comes in their densest shadow 
upon lines of ruined stone walls, upon ancient Apple-trees and 
the foundations of former homes. In one way the sight some- 
times affects one sadly ; but the forests themselves, though 
they contain few large trees, are extremely pretty—far more 
charming than those which have immediately sprung up again 
on land never thoroughly cleared. Lacking near standards of 
comparison, one soon forgets that trees grow larger than these, 
and notices only their varied spontaneous grouping, and, on 
the outskirts of the woods, their beautiful development. And 
those who like to study the methods of Nature may find ample 
and varied fields for observation. Here we can see, better 
than in any other district I know, how eager Nature is to grow 
trees whenever she gets a chance. For instance, next this cot- 
tage, which stands by the highway, is a wide meadow, where 
horses and cattle are pastured, covered with close grass, and 
quite unbroken by even the smallest sapling. The next field, 
divided off by merely a slender wire fence, was probably de- 
voted to the same use, or perhaps to some crop, until ten or 
twelve years ago, but since then has been leftuntouched. And 
here is a mass of little trees growing as one might think trees 
never could grow, of many varieties, but all practically of a 
size, packed densely together, and pressing so closely to the 
slight fence that it seems as though it mustsoon give way, and 
then the pasture would be covered not by seedlings, but by 
regiments of young trees from this baby forest, eagerly rush- 
ing out for a little wider foothold and a little more air and sun. 
It is impossible, looking at the edge of such a young wood, not 
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to fancy its trees are sentient beings, panting and stretching to 
relieve themselves from their crowding neighbors, and able to 
do so if the fence were gone. 

A little further on we may come to an older piece of wood 
where the struggle for life has thinned the ranks of the trees, 
and where they have attained a considerable size, leaving 
space between them for an undergrowth of shrubs and vines. 
Again, if we follow some wood-path—the remains very lilcely 
of an old wagon-road—we shall come upon a plantation of 
White Pines, perhaps fifteen or twenty years old, where the 
lower branches are all dead but have not yet dropped off, 
where we see into, but cannot walk through, a ghostly-looking 
thick maze of brown twigs, and the shade is so dense that no 
undergrowth can live on the carpet of brown needles. A little 
further and the Pines are bigger, the lower branches have 
fallen, and the spot is a great solemn grove, its brown carpet 
sparsely dotted with a few straggling Brambles or Huckle- 
berry-shoots. But I think the most charming places of allare 
those where a meadow is in process of capture by a surround- 
ing forest, which is sending out colonies of seedlings from its 
borders. Here we shall have a central area of grass some- 
times entirely free from trees, encircled by conical young 
White Pines from four to ten feet tall, and feathered to the 
very ground—masses of delicate light green needles, smooth 
and solid in outline but deliciously soft in texture. Back of 
these will be the taller masses of the forest growing on fields 
earlier abandoned, while in front of them, if we look closely, 
the ground will be found covered with baby trees, tiny Pines 
born last year or this year only. And if we come again in ten 
years the whole field will be covered with seedlings, and the 
conical soft green pyramids of to-day will be losing theirlower 
limbs and assuming the habit of maturity. I remember one 
Pitch Pine, standing in the centre of a meadow surrounded 
with White Pines, beneath which three years ago nothing 
grew but grass. Now, as the encircling trees have sent out 
their flights of seeds, its branches shelter a thick expanse of 
tiny White Pines, from an inch to six inches in height. Those 
who try to grow Pines sometimes say it is not easy; but Na- 
ture seems to do the work without any trouble at all in this 
vicinity. Indeed, after living here half a dozen summers, one 
begins to feel that ere long we shall all be crowded into the 
bay by the trees ; and so perhaps in time we too shall come 
to the state of mind expressed by old Aunt Keziah’s words. 
Meanwhile, however, if any one wants to see how trees grow 
of themselves, and so to divine something of those processes 
which built up the ‘primeval forest,” he can find no better 
place than this. Exhaustion of the soil is usually given as the 
reason why these districts have so largely been abandoned by 
the farmer, but Aunt Keziah lays all the blame on the eager- 
ness of the young folks to journey cityward. And though 
we know at least the partial truth of the other explanation, we 
are tempted to believe her, for a soil does not seem exhausted 
which can produce woods so easily as this. A little further 
eastward, when one gets really on Cape Cod, one clearly reads 
poverty of soil in the disappearance of many of our most 
common trees and the almost universal sovereignty of the 
Pitch Pine. But along this eastern shore of the great bay there 
are more White Pines than Pitch Pines, and, in addition to the 
other trees I have named, shrubs and yines of many sorts 
grow by the way-side and along the woodland edges with mar- 
velous luxuriance. For man’s crops the soil may be as poor 
as you will; for Nature’s most beautiful crops it seems, to 
the eye of the uninitiated at least, a very good soil indeed. It 
may be that wise men would say that, however long our woods 
remain undisturbed, there will never be arboreal giants in the 
land; but it grows very beautiful trees of a smaller size to-day. 

Marion, Mass. HW (GW IR. 


Periodical Literature. 


A Ride Through the Caucasian Mountains.—II. 


FTER leaving this forest the road descends to the river, 
which for want of a bridge must be forded, and then crosses 

a wide stretch .of once cultivated country. Only a few years 
ago this region supported a large population, but, finding 
Russian rule insupportable, its inhabitants sought a new home 
in Turkey, too often finding instead only worse suffering and 
a speedy death. It will not be many decades, says Dr. Dieck, 
before all traces of former cultivation will be overgrown, and 
then there will be a fine chance for some exploring botanist 
to surprise the world with sensational accounts of plants which 
are indigenous to the region or have been introduced by natu- 
ral means, for already garden-plants are beginning to domi- 
nate in the wild-growing vegetation. Hazel and fruit-trees, 
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various kinds of the Alutscha Plum, Walnuts, Medlars and 
Weeping Willows, and even such American trees as the Ca- 
talpa and the Locust (which a former apiarist brought from 
Suchum) occasionally appear. Wild Roses of many sorts 
grow rankly with Cretegus heterophylla, C. melanocarpa and 
C. oxyacantha, and a wilderness of Brambles, yielding their 
products only to the wild sows and bears which have marvel- 
ously multiplied in these depopulated valleys. 

Soon after leaving this meadow-valley, the road, which be- 
comes so bad that riders must dismount to advance with 
safety, reaches a forest of Beech-trees “whose beauty and 
majesty defy description.” This Beech-forest has returned to 
the condition of a primeval wood. From time to time the 
path is barred by fallen trunks, so large that one can neither 
climb them nor see over them, and a long detour must be 
made to resume the journey, while other fallen giants form 
archways underneath which the traveler must creep. Only 
after the most trying efforts on the part of man and beast did 
Dr. Dieck’s party eventually reach the top of a mountain 
range, and, at about 4,500 feet above the sea-level, the sub- 
alpine region characterized by Gentiana auriculata, Swertia, 
Trifolium polyphyllum, Mulgedium and Campanula lactifolia, 
but especially by the charming dark yellow Crocus Scharojant 
(Suwarofianus), which was just beginning to bloom. In one 
place the beautiful Rhamnus grandiflora (tmeretina), of Euro- 
pean gardens, appeared in quantities, reaching a height 
of twelve feet—a plant which the author regards as distinct, 
although Herr Dippel now considers it merely a form of 2. 
alpina. Lunch was eaten in a picturesque ravine (this was 
the second day of the journey) in the vicinity of Cherry Laurels 
and Rhododendrons, the wood of which was used to boil the 
travelers’ tea. From the top of a rocky wall nodded the flowers 
of Vaccinium Arctostaphylos, which was seldom met with in 
this region, but was found later in Pontus in incredible quan- 
tities, bearing refreshing fruit. 

After another difficult hour in the Beech-forest the wood 
gradually gave place to an alpine undergrowth. Instead of 
Rhododendron Fonticum appeared &. Caucasicum, and, instead 
of the Beeches, scattered specimens of Pyrus Aucuparia ina 
gray-green form, Pyrus Aria and Acer Trautvetteri, which re- 
sembles A. Pseudo-Flatanusso closely that the two might easily 
be confused. In thickets of Rhododendron flavum (Azalea 
Pontica) there grows a form of Salix caprea which, in the 
color of its branchlets and the shape of its leaves, is so much 
like the Rhododendron that one must look carefully to distin- 
guish the two, especially as here they grow to the same height. 
“T believe,” says Dr. Dieck, ‘that this is a very interesting 
case of ‘mimicry,’ whichI explain by the fact that animals 
avoid the leaves of the Azalea, while they relish those of the 
Willow. A natural effect of this fact is that the large Willows 
which most nearly resemble the Azalea more easily arrive at 
the production of flowers and fruit, and thus the Azalea-like 
form becomes more and more widespread. Between the 
stones of the mountain-comb and on the shady side of the 
occasional elevations and rock-points grow Salix arbuscula 
and \S. Silesiaca, Daphne glomerata and a beautiful dwarf Rose 
which was still in bloom.” 

Almost exhausted, the travelers found rest the second night 
of their journey on the shore of a miserable little pond of 
snow-water called by the high-sounding name of Lake Lachda. 
The view from this plateau, at an elevation of 7,000 feet, is 
majestic, showing in front, over a deep valley, the snow- 
mountains of the main Caucasian range, on the slopes of 
which were seen, for the first time, dark masses of coniferous 
trees. But both Dr. Dieck and his guide felt unequal to the 
further effort required to reach this range, and, after a cold 
night passed on the bare ground, returned to Amtkjel by 
another path still more difficult than the one they had tray- 
ersed—so difficult that they were in constant fear of accident 
and actually lost one of their beasts of burden by a misstep. 
They were glad, too, of the protection against thieves insured 
by their meeting with a former acquaintance, a chief of police. 
But, says Dr. Dieck, in conclusion, ‘‘ the wonderfully luxuriant 
vegetation, and the grandiose panorama of the primeval forest 
which again offered themselves to our astonished eyes, helped 
us through the pains and troubles of this return journey.” 


The August issue of the Bulletin of Miscellaneous Informa- 
tion from the Royal Gardens at Kew contains a statement of 
the position of Kew with regard to the naming of Orchids. 
During the middle of the present century Dr. Lindley was 
recognized everywhere as the authority upon these plants, and 
all questions relating to their determination were entrusted to 
him, On his death the Orchid mantle fell on the shoulders of 
the late Dr. H. G. Reichenbach, who was more familiar with 
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the family than any of his contemporaries, and to whom all 
scientific questions relating to it were referred. The defect of 
his method was that he did not bring the scattered work of his 
life into anything like one comprehensive study. He had the 
clue to it himself, but when failing health came in the latter 
years of his life he was overwhelmed with the enormous 
amount of material which he had accumulated, and now it is 
found that he often described the same species more than 
once under independent names. The difficulty which this 
state of things would have produced would, in any case, have 
been considerable. It has been enormously increased by the 
fact that after his death in 1889 he left his collections to the 
Imperial Hof Museum at Vienna on the condition that they 
should be sealed up for twenty-five years. Reichenbach was 
no longer available to furnish names to the cultivators of 
Orchids, and his herbarium was not accessible to ascertain 
what he had done in the past. Something had to be done, and 
the amateurs of Orchids naturally turned to Kew for help. 
Kew was not badly equipped for the task. It possessed Lind- 
ley’s collections, the classical starting-point of systematic 
orchidology. Mr. Bentham had devoted two years at Kew to 
the elaboration of the family for the Genera Plantarum, and in 
doing this had sorted the material at Kew into genera, which 
he clearly defined. Reichenbach, too, had for years passed 
several weeks of every summer at Kew working on the col- 
lections there, which he enriched with valuable notes; and 
Hooker had worked up in the same herbarium the Indian 
Orchids, amounting to nearly thirteen hundred species, for the 
“Flora of British India.” Kew, too, possesses a collection of 
fourteen hundred species of living Orchids out of a total of 
about five thousand existing species. 

Our correspondent, Mr. Rolfe, has been placed in charge of 
the Orchid department of the herbarium, and will now pub- 
lish in the Bulletin descriptions of new garden species, ten of 
these appearing in this issue. Kew is in a better position to 
serve as the last resortin Orchid nomenclature than any other 
botanical establishment. Certainly there is none in this coun- 
try properly equipped to deal with such subjects, and Ameri- 
can cultivators of Orchids in doubt about the names of their 


plants will be forced to communicate with Mr. Rolfe if they de- 


sire the most authoritative determinations. Thereis, however, 
always the risk that when an unnamed Orchid cannot be de- 
termined in the Kew herbarium that it may not really be un- 
described, but may be in Reicghenbach’s collections and already 
furnished with a name. These are questions which cannot be 
settled for another quarter of a century. For practical pur- 
poses it has therefore been decided at Kew to assume that any 
such Orchid is new, and to describe it with an appropriate 
name. “It must be the aim of every botanist to avoid the 
multiplication of names and the piling up of synonyms. But 
the world cannot wait on posterity, and some one, a quarter of 
a century hence, may have the patience to disinter from Reich- 
enbach’s herbarium, if it is thought worth while, any names 
which have the prescription of priority.” 


The subject of ‘“‘Country Roads and Highways” is taken 
up in Lippincott’s Magazine for September by Mr. John 
Gilmer Speed. He well says, “It would be a waste of space 
to attempt to prove that our common country roads are, asa 
very general thing, as bad as they can be; they are so generally 
bad, indeed, that I have met native-born Americans, who had 
never traveled abroad, who could not be brought to believe 
that-good roads were possible.” And his words are equally 
true when he adds that common roads are ‘‘at once the means 
and the measure of civilization,” that we have for long been 
paying a very heavy penalty for the neglect of our highways 
in a tax upon agriculture, so great that ‘‘the farmers are get- 
ting behind more and more every vear, and are generally dis- 
satisfied,” and that ‘‘ very few of them know what is the chief 
cause of their lack of prosperity, for they have never had 
good roads, nor did their fathers and grandfathers.” Mr. 
Speed then recounts the measures which have been taken or 
proposed in various states for the amelioration of the roads, 
and then, to show the extreme need of legislation, describes 
the roads in the New Jersey township in which he has his 
Own country home, and which is one of the very few in that 
state untraversed by any railroad. The roads were laid out 
about a hundred and fifty years ago, probably following the 
“)hap-hazard paths and trails which ran through the woods 
before any clearings were made. From the township village 
to the county town the distance is about seven miles, and the 
difference in elevation about two hundred and fifty feet. 
There is a valley running all the way between the two places. 
Had the highway been located in this valley the distance ‘be- 
tween the points would have been less than it is, and there 
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would not have been a heavy grade on the whole route. 
Instead of this the highway has been placed variously over 
the hills, on the hill-sides and in the valley, so that which- 
ever way one goes it is always up or down hill. All the prod- 
uce not consumed in the township has, during a century and 
a half, been hauled over this dreadful road. The tax that this 
unskillfully constructed road has entailed upon the several 
generations that have lived in the township has, of course, 
been enormous. And the roads are not merely badly laid 
out; they are wretchedly built and maintained. Yet the 
people have always had at hand the best kind of material to 
make good roads, for the surface of the fields is covered with 
stones which need only a little breaking up to be just what is 
needed. And then there is limestone in abundance all about, 
and gravel too. For many years past the township has 
levied a tax of $1,600 each year for repair of the roads. 
Only about one-third of this amount is paid in money. The 
rest is paid in labor, and that, too, at the rate of one dollar and 
a half per day, when the prevailing rate of pay for much 
harder work is only one dollar and a quarter per day. 
When the farmers have finished their spring plowing and 
planting they go out on a kind of picnic frolic on the road. 
They plow up all the grass along the sides of the road and put 
the sods and muck from the ditches into the centre of the road, 
and very carefully throw all the small stones up against the 
fences on either side. I need not tell what the consequence 
of this is. When the weather is wet the roads are six inches 
deep with a heavy and adhesive mud; when the weather is 
dry, as it is apt to be in summer, the roads are fetlock deep 
in dust. What should go on the roads, so as to make them 
hard, is left lying loosely in the fields ; and what, if put upon 
the fields, would make them rich and fruitful is put in the 
roads to hinder traffic.” This last epigrammatic, but most 
veracious, sentence might well be printed as a warning and 
posted up in most of our village neighborhoods, for, as Mr. 
Speed explains, ‘‘I have described the system of my owrt 
township, because I am sure the same system prevails in 
many other localities.” Then he adds: “In the whole town- 
ship there is not a rich man, and there are not more than two 
or three who are moderately prosperous. Nearly every farm 
is mortgaged, very many up to their full value, while each 
recurring census shows that the population is getting smaller. 
And this is only thirty miles from New York, and in a section 
for which Nature has done the most liberal things... . The 
farmers say that their lack of prosperity is due to an absence 
of railroad facilities. I am sure that if they had ever had good 
highways, or had even spent with any kind of wisdom and 
judgment the money each year levied for roads on the high- 
ways as they exist, they would not have felt the want of rail- 
ways as they do.” Truly, in the words which Mr. Speed 
quotes from Professor Shaler, ‘‘if we take the misapplied ex- 
penses of our country ways, and if we count at the same 
time the mere social disadvantages which they bring to the 
people, it is probable that the sum of the road-tax is greater 
than that of our ordinary taxation.” 


Exhibitions. 
The Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


G@ovous rains and abundant heat have made the gardens 
of Massachusetts flourish this year, and perhaps a better 
show of their floral products was never made than that which 
filled the two halls of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
last week in Boston. The fact that only space for plants and 
flowers could be found, the annual exhibition of fruits and 
vegetables being postponed until a fortnight later for want 
of room, shows that the season has been a good one, and 
that the taste for gardening is increasing in the Bay State. 
There have been better rich men’s flower-shows in Boston, 
perhaps, with more large specimens of tropical stove-plants 
and Orchids, but there has never been a better all-round ex- 
hibition of flowers, or one in which collections of the popular 
flowers of the masses have been seen in such profusion and 
of such high quality—a fact which may be taken, perhaps, as 
a hopeful sign of the broadening tendency of our horticulture. 
A number of excellent collections of greenhouse plants 
were shown, it is true, and each contained a large number of 
well-selected and well-grown clean and healthy young plants, 
much better adapted to the purposes of decoration, for which 
these plants are often so well suited, than the enarmous speci- 
mens often found in prize groups in American and European 
flower-shows. Orchids, it is true, did not appear in great pro- 
fusion or in great variety, and none of the famous collections 
were represented; but even Orchids are not missed from 
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such an exhibition as the people of Boston had the opportunity 
of witnessing last week. 

Special features were large, well-selected and well-arranged 
collections of the flowers of hardy herbaceous plants from 
J. W. Manning and Temple & Beard, who now pay much 
attention to the cultivation of plants of this class, which are 
every year increasing in popularity. The same firms, and W. 
C. Strong, staged large collections of coniferous plants in pots 
in competition for the Hunnewell prizes, the first prize being 
awarded to Temple & Beard. 

China Asters appeared in force in competition for the 
special prizes offered by Parker, Wood & Co. Joseph H. 
White tool the first of these prizes, and R. T. Lombard the 
second, for the best collections ef large flowering Asters, 
one hundred vases, with three flowers in each vase. Japanese 
Lilies were shown in profusion and of remarkable quality and 
in great varieties of color. The first prize for these flowers 
was given to T. C. Thurlow, and the second to William K. 
Vanderbilt, of Newport, who also received the society’s prize 
for fifty vases of large-flowered China Asters. Prizes offered 
for Dahlias by J. C. Vaughan, of Chicago, brought out several 
good collections of fifty vases with not less than twenty varie- 
ties, the first prize being secured by W. C. Winter, who also 
obtained the prize for Lilliputian Dahlias. There was a good 
show of the new French flowering Cannas, of Nasturtiums, 
and of the other leading garden-flowers of the early autumn. 

The collections of wild flowers of eastern Massachusetts, 
which are almost always an important feature of the Boston 
shows, were not wanting, and delighted the lovers of nature 
as much as the showier inhabitants of gardens. 

The feature, however, which most took the popular fancy 
was the exhibition of aquatic plants and flowers which filled 
two large tanks in the upper hall, and which had been sent up 
from Mr. Simpkins’ garden at Yarmouth, where the cultiva- 
tion of these plants is a specialty and where they are more 
successfully grown than anywhere else in the United States. 


Crowds of people, filled with admiration for the strange and 


beautiful flowers, surrounded the tanks from morning until 
night, and it is doubtful if a more successful or more attrac- 
tive exhibit was ever made at any flower-show. One tank con- 
tained a leaf of the Victoria Regia about six feet across and 
bearing a vase containing one of its great flowers, and the 
other a collection of the following Nymphezeas arranged with 
their leaves: WV. Marliacea chromazella, an interesting hybrid 
with delicate lemon-colored flowers; lV. ruéra, WV. gigantea, 
lV. dentata, N. odorata rosea, and the Japanese Nelumbium, 
with a few smaller aquatic plants. 

A number of mantel-piece decorations were set up in com- 
petition for the prizes offered by the Gardeners’ and Florists’ 
Club of Boston. The first prize was awarded to Bowditch & 
Long, florists, and the second to Mrs. E. M. Gild, of Medford. 
The arrangement which was considered the best was com- 
posed of a great mass of Orchids, Ferns, Lilies, Lapagerias 
and Palms, which entirely covered not only the shelf above 
the fire-opening, but the fire-opening itself and the whole wall- 
area about the shelf. It appeared to us that this arrangement, 
as well as those of the other competitors, Jacked simplicity, 
and showed a too evident desire to use as much material as 
possible, without regard to harmony either of color or form. 
The flowers used in the first-prize decoration represented, no 
doubt, a larger money-value than those employed by any of 
the other competitors, but it is doubtful if it could be consid- 
ered to have represented as much taste in arrangementas one 
or two of the others. They were all, however, overdone. A 
fire-place is made to build a fire in; if itis not to be used for 
that purpose, it has no reason for existing. . A vase of flowers 
is an appropriate decoration for a mantel-shelf, or a single 
spray of some graceful vine may be allowed to break its 
formal lines; but any decoration which covers up the entire 
side of a room at the spot where it is intended to build a fire 
appears to be excessive, and therefore to be bad art, just as 
the decoration which loads a dinner-table with masses of 
heterogeneous flowers, or which finds its expression in the 
grouping together of innumerable varieties of plants in gar- 
dens without reference to their fitness for association or 
without regard to their surroundings, is bad art. 

Mr. George A. Nickerson, of Dedham, took the first prize 
for six greenhouse and stove plants, his collection containing 
some remarkably well-grown and well-colored Crotons. The 
second prize went to Nathaniel T. Kidder, and the third to Dr. 
C. G. Weld; Mr. Kidder taking the first prize for ornamental 
leaved plants, and for the specimen flowering plant with a 
well-grown and well-flowered /vora Dixiana. E. W. Gilmore 
took the prize for six Orchids, and a silver medal was awarded 
to Mr. George McWilliam for a superb plant of Alocasia San- 
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deriana. Pitcher & Manda, of Short Hills, New Jersey, re- 
ceived the Society’s silver medal for a plant of Péeris Victoria, 
and first-class certificates of merit for Alocasia Chambieri and 
Dracena argentea. The same firm received a gratuity for a 
small collection of new and rare plants. 


Notes. 


The portrait published as a frontispiece to the Popular 
Science Monthly for September shows the face of Professor 
George Lincoln Goodale, of Harvard University, and is accom- 
panied by a sympathetic ‘sketch of his life and his labors in the 
interests of physiological botany. 


In an article recently published in Harper's Magazine, it is 
stated that the New York Chamber of Commerce, one of the 
most intelligent and conservative bodies of practical business 
men in the world, regards the preservation of the Adirondack 
forests as ‘‘ of vital commercial importance.” 


The memory of Dr. Joseph Priestley, the famous chemist 
and discoverer of oxygen, and a great-grandfather of our dis- 
tinguished architect, H. i. Richardson, is perpetuated in bot- 
any by the name Priestleya, denoting a genus of some fifteen 
species of shrubs, natives of South Africa, and sometimes cul- 
tivated in northern greenhouses. 


Other societies besides the well-known New York Flower 
Mission aid in the work of brightening the lives of the poor 
of New York during the summer. One of them is the New 
York Moderation Society, which distributes flowers, contrib- 
uted by florists, in the most destitute and grimy regions of 
the Five Points and “Mulberry Bend.” It is said that on the 
appointed days crowds of expectant children fill the sidewalks 
long before the welcome wagon appears. Both cut flowers 
and. plants in pots are given away. 


Spinach should be sown, according to Meehan’s Monthly, a 
trifle before the forest-leaves color in autumn. It will then 
grow very rapidly in the temperate weather. No frost will 
injure the plant, but it should have a covering of straw so 
light that the green leaves can be seen through it. The use 
of this mulch is chiefly to keep the frost from lifting the plants 
out of the ground and to prevent the leaves from discoloring. 
The soil should be very strongly fertilized, for the richer it is 
the larger and more tender will be the leaves. 


Modern botanical explorers may well envy the triumphant 
pleasures of those who, in early days, explored new regions, 
for now hardly any remain in the world which can offer any- 
thing approaching the same wealth of “novelties.” How, to- 
day, can any one hope, even remotely, to compare his results 
with those, for instance, of Tournefort, who, after spending 
two years at the beginning of the last century in lands no 
further afield than Greece and Asia Minor, brought back rep- 
resentatives of 1,300 hitherto unknown species of plants ? 


Plants of Hydrangea hortensts will live out-of-doors in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia without any protection in the winter, 
and Mr. Joseph Meehan writes of a specimen in Laurel Hill 
Cemetery, which is one of the largest near that city. This 
plant is eight feet in diameter and four feet high, and recently 
held more than eight hundred, and probably a thousand, 
flower-heads fully expanded at once. The flowers on this 
Hydrangea, as well as on the many others in that cemetery, 
are of the deepest blue color, not one of them being pink or 
rose-color. 


The Delaware peach crop has this year been unprecedent- 
edly heavy, but it seems that growers have, nevertheless, 
something to complain of. It is estimated that two million 
baskets are needed for the crop; but as a great many basket- 
makers went out of the business in consequence of the disas- 
ters of the years 1889 and 1890, baskets are difficult to get, and 
their price has risen from three to five cents each. Factories 
are running at full speed with increased facilities, and growers 
are importing baskets from regions as distant as Michigan, yet 
the demand is not properly supplied. 


According to a recent dispatch to the Evening Post, Professor 
J. C. Arthur has been examining the street trees in Cleveland, 
at the request of Mayor Ross, of that city, in order to discover, 
if possible, why so many of them are dying. Professor Arthur 
reports that the soot of coal, which closes the pores of the 
leaves, is one cause, and that water-tight pavements and deep 
sewers, which dry out the ground, is another cause. He rec- 
ommends that smooth-leaved trees, like the Oaks, should be 
used instead of Maples and Elms. The street trees of Buffalo 
have also been reported in an unhealthy condition, and, for 
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this state of things, Superintendent McMillan ascribes a simi- 
lar cause, or, in his own terse language, ‘“‘too much dust in 
the air and too little water in the soil.” 


In the report of the committee on nomenclature, made at 
the recent annual meeting of the Society of American Florists, 
it is stated that the existence and recognized activity of this 
committee has had a salutary effect upon the business of 
American Florists, and especially upon the catalogue trade. 
It is said that the catalogues of the present time are much 
more carefully prepared, so far as the naming of plants is 
concerned, than they were five years ago, and that the general 
tendency in them is toward plain facts, and away from sensa- 
tional statements and sensational illustrations, notwithstanding 
a few aggravated instances to the contrary. 


Among the superstitious precepts quoted by a recent writer 
in the ¥ournal of American folk-lore as current among the 
so-called “Dutch” of the Buffalo Valley in central Pennsyl- 
vania, we read: “‘ All cereals, when planted in the waxing of 
the moon, will germinate more rapidly than if planted in the 
waning of the moon. Beans planted when the horns of the 
moon are up will readily pole, but if planted when the horns 
are down will not. Plant early potatoes when the horns of 


the moon are up, else they will go too deep into the ground. 


Plant late potatoes in the dark of the moon.. Plant onions 
when the horns of the moon are down. Pick apples in the 
dark of the moon to keep them from rotting. For abundance 
in anything you must plant it when the moon is in the sign of 
the Twins.” 


“Within a generation,” says the American Architect and 
Building News, ‘the United States, from one of the most 
richly wooded countries in the world, has become com- 
paratively sparsely provided with timber; yet such is the force 
of the habits handed down from our grandfathers, who sup- 
posed that the forests among which they dwelt were inex- 


haustible, that we still see our small remaining area of timber- * 


land diminishing day by day, partly under the axes of reckless 
lumbermen, and partly through the gigantic forest-fires, whose 
smoke obscures the sun over half the continent for weeks in 
every year; while in Germany, which at this moment pos 
sesses a forest-area much larger, in proportion to its popula- 
tion, than the United States, fire-wood is sold, in the cities, b 

the pound, all the forests are guarded by state officers, thory 
oughly educated for, the purpose, the underbrush is kept- 
cleared away, to prevent fires, the cutting of timber is restricted 
to a limited number of mature trees to the acre, so that the 
supply shall be kept constant, and no timber, except a little 
oak of specially beautiful grain, is sent out of the country ; 
while the United States, out of a smaller reser ve, exports tim- 
ber to the value of more than five hundred thousand dollars a 
week.” 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger, writing re- 
cently of Alaska, says that one can scarcely i imagine, from the 
usual for est-experience how closely the trees in the forests of 
that country are packed together. ‘I and my wife,” he says, 
‘undertook to walk four miles by an Indian trail through one 
of these woods to a point where we might head off our vessel. 
So thick was the mass of vegetation on each side of us, the 
path being wide enough for us to travel single file only, that 
we could not have seen a bear ten feet off. . . . One reason 
for the dense covering of the land with trees is the favorable 
conditions for seed-germination and the apparent scarcity of 
seed-eating creatures. The warm temperature given off by 
the Sea of Japan, which comes up south-westerly to break 
against Alaska shores, meets the snowy cold of the mountain- 
peaks, condensing the moisture so that the surface of the 
ground, or indeed. anything else, is never absolutely dry, and 
every seed that falls to the earth has a chance to sprout and 
grow. In the old Indian village were White Spruces twenty 
feet high growing out of the top of totem-poles. These poles 
are themselves thirty or forty feet high, and seem to have been 
selected from the largest trees. They are stripped of their 
bark, and have carved on them series of likenesses of crea- 
tures, real and imaginary, representing the genealogical.de- 
scent of members of the tribe. It was a curious sight to see 
the White Spruces, like huge Christmas-trees, growing from 
the flat tops of these poles. In some cases the roots of these 
living trees had split the poles in their descent downward to 
the earth, into which the roots had in some cases so thor oughly 
penetr ated that should the poles finally rot away the trees would 
probably on these stilts of roots continue to grow on as trees 
high up in the atmosphere. Nothing but a climate continually 
saturated with moisture would per mit of seed- sprouting and 
the tree continuing to grow out of the top of a pole in this 
manner.’ 
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Artist and Client. 


‘TN the magnificent city of Ephesus,” wrote Vitruvius 
nearly nineteen centuries ago, “there was an ancient 
law, hard indeed, but equitable, to the effect that when an 
architect was entrusted with the execution of a public work, 
an estimate thereof being lodged in the hands of the magis- 
trate, his property was held as security until the work was 
finished. If, when finished, the expense did not exceed the 
estimate, he was complimented with degrees and honors. 
So when the excess did not amount to more than one- 
fourth of the estimate, no punishment was inflicted. But 
when the excess was greater than this amount the architect 
was required to pay it out of his own pocket. Would that 
such a law existed among the Roman people, not only in 
respect of their public, but also of their private, buildings, 
for then unskillful architects would not commit their depre- 
dations with impunity, and only those who were the most 
skillful in the intricacies of the art would practice it. Pro- 
prietors would not be led into ruin through extravagant 
expenditure. Architects themselves would be constrained 
to closer accuracy in their calculations, and the proprietor 
would complete his building for the amount, or a little 
more than the amount, which he expected to expend. Those 
who can afford a given sum for any work would cheer- 
fully add one-fourth more in the pleasing expectation of 
seeing it completed ; but when they find themselves bur- 
dened with the addition of half, or even more than half, 
the expense originally contemplated, they lose heart, and 
are willing to sacrifice what has been already laid out.” 
This passage is an interesting proof that human nature 
has not greatly changed in nineteen centuries, and that 
even the wonderful legal system of Rome, like the modern 
American system, did not cover all possible contingencies 
of dispute. How far an artist is justified in ‘‘ exceeding 
the estimates” agreed upon at the outset of his labors, is a 
question still as frequently discussed as it was in the time 
of Augustus. Clients still protest that they are robbed 
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when made to expend more than they anticipated, and 
doubtless artists then claimed, as they do to-day, that they 
may be so hampered as to destroy the artistic value of 
their work if a rigorous adherence to the bargain is in- 
sisted on. 

It is, of course, difficult to say upon which side the 
blame most often rests. There are certainly artists in this 
time and land who are unskillful and who “ commit depre- 
dations” upon the pockets of their clients without the excuse 
of giving him a superior piece of work in return for its 
extra cost. There are others who, while their artistic con- 
science is highly developed, have little pecuniary con- 
science ; they honestly desire to give their client work of 
the highest quality, but they fail to remember that they 
are likewise bound to respect his pocket, and, if needful, 
to show him that he cannot have the best for the price he 
is willing to pay. On the other hand, clients too often 
insist on having the best, “regardless of cost,” and after- 
ward grumble about expense ; or,a price once settled upon, 
they alter their demands without sufficiently considering 
that this may mean unavoidable increase in price. The 
task of a designer, whether his problem be to build a house 
or to lay out a park or garden, isa complicated one, involv- 
ing outlays not only in final construction but in prepara- 
tory study, superintendence, and the office work of sub- 
ordinates, which are rarely taken into account by the 
client, who thinks he has only to pay for stone and brick, 
soil and trees, and their actual manipulation. Every 
change from the plan first settled upon brings a new neces- 
sity for such outlays, even if it does not make needful the 
undoing of work already accomplished or the adoption of 
a scheme intrinsically more costly. ‘‘He keeps abso- 
lutely within his estimates if you do not change your 
mind,” we heard a client say of a well-known architect not 
long ago, ‘‘but he is very extravagant if you change it.” 
The truth is, that her change of mind had meant the need 
for renewed study on the architect's part, as well as more 
expensive features in the house. ‘‘The only way to get a 
house for the sum you have named,” replied one of her 
hearers, ‘‘is to go abroad as soon as the contract is signed 
and not come back until the house is finished.” The cause 
of many unfortunate disputes was certainly implied in this 
wise advice. 

While there is reason, then, for insisting that some of 
our artists should be more conscientious as to expenditures, 
many clients also ought to reform their habits. There are 
a few rules which should be heeded by every person 
about to build or about to lay out a country place, and 
among them are these: Take plenty of time to decide, in 
consultation with the artist, just what itis you want. See 
that he understands you clearly, leaving no question of 
importance open for casual deciding as the work pro- 
gresses. Then think no more about it, except to watch, if 
you will, lest, through misunderstanding or carelessness, 
something not in the bond is being done. Or, if you must 
change your mind, ascertain what the act will cost you 
and decide, before it is too late, whether you will assume 
the additional expense or not. Do not think that “a few 
little alterations” will be of no consequence. Probably 
those which seem little to you will not be little from the 
artists point of view or in a pecuniary sense. If, how- 
ever, you cannot decide upon what you want, hand over 
your house or your grounds to a reputable artist, name the 
sum you are willing to spend, and let him manage as he 
sees best—in which case you must not interfere at a later 
stage. And, finally, if you refuse to follow either of these 
modes of procedure, but give vague directions in the be- 
ginning, or recklessly change your mind from time to time, 
or, else interfere when you have granted the artist a free 
hand to do as he likes, do not grumble at the sum you 
may eventually have to pay. 

Indeterminate orders and loose bargains never result 
satisfactorily as regards either product or price, and it is 
the client’s own fault if they are made. If the orders are 
clear, and the bargain hard and fast, and if then you are 
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asked for any important increase in price, the law will 
surely protect you as it would in a bargain of any other 
sort. But it is instructive to remember that in almost 
every case where client and artist have recently come into 
our courts, it is the artist whose claims have been sus- 
tained. When dealing with an artist many men, who are 
honorable and fair in other business matters, seem to 
think they have a right to get something for nothing, or to 
get more for a given price than was promised them. This 
proves that, as yet, we do not value art as we do other 
commodities, nor do we realize that the work of a man’s 
brain has a marketable worth as fully entitled to respect 
as that of the work of his hands. If, indeed, we estimated 
art as it deserves—high above any commercial product— 
we should even feel willing to pay more for what we get 
than was at first decided. No artist, be he ever so con- 
scientious, can, at the outset, tell to a dollar what a large 
and complicated piece of work will cost; and if we deprive 
him of the right to a reasonable margin of excess, we may 
fatally injure his work, and so commit a crime against 
him and against the art he practices. Vitruvius recognized 
this fact ; although few clients to-day would be ready for 
a law which bade them stand ready to ‘‘add one-fourth 
more” to the contract price of a piece of architectural or 
landscape-gardening work if the artist demanded it; in 
fact, a much smaller increase often discourages them. 

This may prove that modern men do not estimate art as 
highly as the ancients did ; but, although human nature has 
not radically changed since the days of Augustus, the pe- 
cuniary conscience of artists has at least developed some- 
what. It is still a common enough occurrence to find 
estimates exceeded, but seldom, we apprehend, to such an 
extent as fifty per cent., unless the client is wholly or par- 
tially at fault. If landscape-gardeners or architects or 
other artists were asked to fix a legal margin for such ex- 
cess, they would probably be content with a smaller 
amount than the twenty-five per cent. of the contract sum. 
Vitruvius regarded this alleged Ephesian law as hard 
from the architect's point of view. Modern communities 
would regard it as very hard from the client’s standpoint. 
We may conclude, then, that nineteen centuries have im- 
proved the architect more than the client, and that it is 
especially needful now for the client to look to his own 
development. 


Neary two years ago Professor W. W. Bailey com- 
plained in the columns of this paper (vol. ii., p. 610) 
that the linemen of some telegraph companies in Provi- 
dence had been climbing the street-trees, and had muti- 
lated them with the spikes on their feet, so as to invite at- 
tack from rot-fungus. Nobody seemed to have any au- 
thority to stop outrages of this sort, although Professor 
Bailey was informed in a later issue (vol. lii., p. 46) that 
the incident which aroused his feeling offered an admira- 
ble opportunity for testing the power of the citizen against 
the invasion of his rights. We allude to this matter again 
simply to introduce the statement that the last Legislature 
of Pennsylvania took pains to pass a law which provides 
directly for the recovery of damages to trees along the pub- 
lic highways by telegraph, telephone or electric-light com- 
panies. In the first section of this law it is enacted that 
when any company shall have erected poles and lines 
along any highway in the state it is lawful for the owner 
of the land adjoining, who may claim to be damaged by 
the maintenance of such lines by reason of the cutting of 
trees, whether in the highway or in the land adjoining, to 
petition the court of the county in which the damage has 
been committed ; upon which petition the court shall ap- 
point three citizens as viewers, who, being duly sworn to 
the faithful performance of their duty, shall assess the 
damage done to the petitioner and report the same to the 
court, which report shall, upon its presentation, be con- 
firmed mzsz ; and if no appeal be entered to the same within 
ten days it shall be confirmed absolutely and judgment en- 
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tered against the company. Lovers of trees in other states, 
who are contemplating additional legislation for their pro- 
tection, would do well to study the text of this law, which 
was enacted on the 2d of June, 189r. 


A Garden Pool. 


NE of the most important points to be considered in 
landscape-gardening is the relation of parts to the 
whole. A thing beautiful in itself may be so out of pro- 
portion to its surroundings that it fails in effect, either 
from being so large that it overpowers its neighborhood, 
or so small that it is insignificant. Constructed detail is 
particularly difficult to manage, so that its artificiality is 
not apparent enough to strike a false note in the general 
harmony. Rocks in composition are unruly, as too many 
unfortunate struggles to introduce them into parks and 
gardens bear witness. If isolated they are apt to be dis- 
cordant, if grouped they are inclined to be cluttered ; wit- 
ness the rockeries in which so many country dwellers take 
pride. A cairn of stones interspersed with pockets of 
loam is a melancholy sight in winter, and in summer is 
too apt to be meaningless and intrusive, even when imper- 
fectly concealed by masses of incongruous plants, 
sprinkled by a palpably unnatural fountain, and severely 
exiled, by trim cutting, from the lawn, of which it should 
form an integral part. 

Appropriateness is too rarely considered in ornaments 
of this kind, which seldom bear refined relation to the 
things about them. Rough and informal constructions 
are particularly out of place in a purely formal system of 
lawn-planting, and are only to be endured where the nature 
of the ground suggests them, and enhances their beauty 
by suggesting that they are natural. We have selected the 
rocky basin, an illustration of which is to be found on page 
439, because it gives an idea of fitting garden decoration, 
where the space is limited and the surroundings wild. 
The picturesque pool represented is a feature of a small 
terraced garden, built out from the rocky side of a steep 
hill that descends abruptly to the sea-shore of Massachu- 
setts Bay. This terrace is approached from the level on 
which the house above it is built, by a rough stone stair- 
way, that has for a balustrade a huge granite boulder, 
overgrown with Ivy, and surmounted with trees. Great 
rocks enclose the terrace on three sides, and down the 
almost perpendicular face of one of them trickles the 
thread-like stream that falls into the pool below. The 
overflow wanders away in a small grassy channel, along 
the edge of which tiny water-plants grow, and Cardinal- 
flowers blossom. In the basin a pink Water-lily is bloom- 
ing, dainty dweller in a fairy home, and somewhere in the 
shadows a gold-fish has a lurking-place. On the stone 
curb a blue jug, and a Japanese drinking-vessel formed of a 
shell, with a handle of bamboo, give the requisite touch of 
human needs and uses to this lonely dell. 

The little green-turfed terrace is encircled with flowers 
that thrive in this warm nook, where the morning sun 
shines hotly, and where its south-western rays are tem- 
pered by the shade of great forest-trees. So steep is the hill 
that the shining waters of the ocean are seen through the 
topmost branches .of tall Oaks and Pines, while others 
stand far below. The brown seedy spike of a Dock-plant 
hangs out against the lichened crag, and forms a spot of 
rich color amid the prevailing gray, while all about, from 
crevices in the rocks, and from shady recesses beneath 
them, spring Ferns and Grasses, with wild flowers and pic- 
turesque weeds. Some young Sassafras-trees, or rather 
bushes, near by, which have sprung up of their own accord, 
have a particularly pleasing effect with their yellow-green 
leaves, and down the face of the rock straggles a Black- 
berry-vine, as perfect in outline and graceful in sweep as 
if it had been drawn by the hand of a Japanese artist, each 


cluster of finely serrated leaves having a distinct value 


against the mottled stony background, which also gives a 
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fine relief to the groups of flowers and ferns that cluster at 
the base of the pool. 

In such a situation nothing showy should find place, 
but only those things which might naturally grow around 
a forest-spring. The little Cresses along the brook, the 
tender Forget-me-nots, the fine small Grasses, the water- 
weeds and ruby Lobelia, that have been wisely set here to 
enjoy the moisture, add to the wild-wood charm of the pool 
with its tinkling water. 

Taste has gone hand in hand with nature and produced 
a lovely picture, delicate in detail, fine in color and group- 
ing, harmonious in general composition. Minute the space 
is, almost as a Japanese garden, but the effect is dignified 
and poetic. It is not mere prettiness that charms, but the 
true artistic feeling with which the idea has been conceived 
and executed. ‘The little scene touches and captivates, 
while gratifying all the senses with sound and sight and 
color, and soft touch of ocean breezes and of waving leaves. 

The plate fails to show what is another feature of the 
real picture, a second semicircular terrace below, with 
Clematis-clad wall, to which one clambers by another flight 
of steps hewn in the rock to find more flowers and more 
lovely weeds and grasses, and a second space of well- 
mown turf, with a fine outlook on the tossing sea. From 
this a rugged path leads by devious ways to the beach 
below, where are boats and a yacht riding at anchor, and 
the wide stretch of the great deep, with white sails upon 
the surface and whiter clouds overhead. 


A Fine Road. 


LTHOUGH in years gone by Chicago allowed a rail- 
way to be run along the lake-shore in the southern 
part of the city, there seems no danger that the mistake 
will be repeated, and, indeed, eastern cities might well 
emulate the care Chicago is now taking to make proper 
use of her water-fronts. The most noteworthy of recent 
improvements is the “Sheridan Road,” which, starting 
from the end of the Lake Drive at the northern outskirts of 
the city, extends to Fort Sheridan, on the bluffs some 
' twenty-five miles away. A correspondent of the American 
Architect and Building News recently wrote : 

When first mentioned, this road was scarcely more than an 
idea, while by utilizing, to a certain extent, existing roads and 
condemning property, the general outlines of the scheme are 
now practically completed. The plan is to keep much of the 
picturesqueness of the country road, while a few of the con- 
veniences of a city drive will be connected withit. The ditches, 
which heretofore have bordered the old road in many places, 


will have to disappear; in fact, have partially disappeared. 


already. Drains are laid, the ditches are filled in and then 
sodded over, so that while the actual drive-way will not be 
made any wider than it is at present in many of the old roads, 
ample accommodations will be given tor an occasional crowd 
upon the turf on either side. Space is gained in this way, and 
the amount of area liable to become dusty is lessened. Con- 
crete sidewalks are being laid along the way, and before many 
years will, very probably, be laid most of the way to Chicago. 
. . . Where the original country road skirts the bluff quite 
closely, it has been converted into the Sheridan Road, but in 
places where it leads away from the lake new routes are being 
surveyed for the proposed drive. In tracts already opened up 
by it in the vicinity of Chicago marked advances are noticea- 
ble in the price of real estate, as well as a considerableamount 
of building. This growth has been gradual and healthy, and 
the homes being erected along the shore of the lake are of an 
extremely good class... . There is nothing wild or rugged 
about this shore of the great lake, but for quiet beauty this 
northward stretching coast has nothing to equal it in any way 
in the near vicinity of Chicago, and this locality must assuredly 
be destined to be the site of the finest summer houses around 
the city. One feature of this lake, which few realize who do 
not live by its side, is the immense size and amount of the 
shipping which passes daily up and down its northern shore. 
.. . At the terminus of the drive is Fort Sheridan, which, for 
the last three years, has been slowly assuming a somewhat set- 
tled aspect, till now this brand-new United States army fort is 
looked upon as one of the sights worth seeing in a visit to 
Chicago. It is situated on bluffs seventy-five or eighty feet 
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above the lake, and with its winding ravines has atleast much 
natural beauty to help out whatever improvements the Gov- 
ernment may see fit to lay out on it. To reach the long 
Government pier a road was necessary, and, fortunately for 
the picturesqueness of the place, a more accessible one could 
be cut through one of the beautiful ravines, where a more 
gradual ascent could be made than up the steep bluff. This 
fine drive-way leading to the pier is now one of the features of 
the place. 

Not only scattered semi-country homes, but ‘‘ model vil- 
lages,” are already growing up along the Sheridan Road, 
laid out with broad tree-planted macadamized streets and 
controlled with a disregard of mere private eccentricity in 
taste, and a demand for general neatness and harmony of 
effect and for common comfort to which, one might have 
thought a few years ago, no Americans would ever sub- 
mit. But, in truth, Americans are quick to appreciate im- 
provement in any direction, even when it somewhat limits 
individual impulses, and there is no happier sign for the 
future well-being of our communities or the future aspect 
of our land than such carefully ordered villages as those 
which, in more than one of our western towns, are taking 
the place of those old-fashioned outskirts which have 
made the term suburban residences a by-word of re- 
proach and a symbol of uncomfortable living in so many 
of our older localities. Such enterprises as the Sheridan 
Road prove, of course, the immense material as well as 
esthetic value of a fine highway, and supply examples 
which can be used with telling effect elsewhere. 


Notes on North American Trees.—X XVII. 


HE number of changes in the names of our arborescent 
Leguminose, made necessary by the restoration of 
the oldest specific names, is not large. 

The Clammy Locust is generally known as Robinia vis- 
cosa, the name given to it by Ventenat and published in 
1803 in the ‘‘ Description des Plantes Nouvelles et peu 
Connues Cultivées dans le Jardin de J. M. Cels,” but it 
had been described, two years earlier, in England in the 
Botanical Magazine (t. 560) as Robinia gluinosa. ‘This last 
name, which has every claim to priority, was taken up by 
Koch in his “Dendrologie,” but has been neglected by 
other authors. 

The character of the buds of Robinia is not explained in 
any of the published accounts of these trees which I have 
read, except in the ‘‘ Flore Forestiére” of A. Malhieu, who 
hints, in his third edition, published in 1877, at their struc- 
ture and arrangement. Sir John Lubbock, who has re- 
cently published the result of his observations on the de- 
velopment and uses of the stipules of a number of plants, 
says that ‘‘the winter-bud of Robsmia Pseudacacia is pro-~ 
tected by three short, brown, triangular-pointed scales” 
(Jour. Linn. Soc., xviii., 228). In reality, there is not one 
but three or four superposed buds under each petiole, and 
they are not covered individually by scales, but are sunk 
in the cavity under the base of the petiole and covered 
collectively by a thick scale-like coat which is lined on the 
inner surface with thick rusty brown tomentum, and 
which, in early spring, splits open to allow the growth of 
the upper and larger of the four buds, which is the only 
one that develops, although, if this is injured or destroyed, 
it is, no doubt, replaced by the next bud below it. The 
parts into which this bud-like covering splits remain on 
the base of the branches during the season. The sub- 
petiolar buds are often accompanied by a supplementary 
supra-axillary naked bud, corresponding to the supra- 
axillary bud in Gleditsia which develops into a spine. 
In Robinia this supra-axillary bud, late in the season, some- 
times produces a feeble branchlet, especially on vigorous 
shoots, which, probably, does not survive the first win- 
ter The apparently superfluous number of buds and their 
careful protection enables Robinia to pass uninjured through 
pericds of excessive winter cold, and accounts for the 
ability of these trees to inhabit regions many degrees 
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north of their native home. &. glulinosa and R. hispida 
grow naturally only in the southern Alleghany Mountains, 
at the same altitude, and nearly at the same elevation, as 
Maynoha .Frasert, but are hardy several degrees farther 
north than that tree. 

The nature of the buds of Cladrastis, which appear to 
have escaped the attention of botanists, also enables this 
tree to flourish many degrees north of the somewhat re- 
stricted region west of the southern Alleghany Mountains, 
which is its home. The buds are sub-petiolar, but I do 
not find that it has been explained that, instead of a single 
bud, there are under each leaf-stalk four, superposed and 
closely compressed together, forming by mutual pressure 
a rather thick cone, each bud being covered with thin lus- 
trous scales. The lowest one is minute and rudimentary, 
and probably it is only the upper one which develops into 
a branch. If this should be injured, then perhaps the next 
one takes its place. The four sub-petiolar buds of Cladras- 
tis serve to keep it separate from the Asiatic Maackia 
(united by Mr. Bentham with Cladrastis), which has soli- 
tary supra-petiolar buds, besides differing in habit, in 
inflorescence, in its accrescent persistent bud-scales, and 
in some floral particulars from the American tree, as has 
already been pointed out by Maximowicz. 

The Jamaica Dogwood, a fine tropical tree which occurs 
on the keys of southern Florida, was described by Linnzeus 


in the first edition of the ‘‘Species Plantarum” as Lr-y/hrina. 


Piscipula. Later he recognized it was not an Erythrina, 
and made a new genus, Piscidia, to receive it, changing, 
however, the specific name in the second edition of the 
“Species Plantarum” from Piscidia to Erythrina. The 
successors of Linneeus have written Piscidia Lrythrina, but 
if the oldest specific name given to a plant by Linnzus, or 
by any subsequent author, is the name by which the plant 
is to be known, then that of the Jamaica Dogwood must 
be Piscidia Piscipula. 

The synonymy of the Water Locust is confusing. It 
was first described by Linnzeus in the first edition of the 
“Species Plantarum” as a variety of Gledi/sia triacanthos. 
Miller, in the eighth edition of his Dictionary (1768), called 
it G. mmermis, which would be the oldest name for the 
Water Locust had it not been already appropriated by Lin- 
neeus in the second edition of the ‘‘Species” (1763), in 
which there is a G. imermis taken up from a plant of 
Duhamel’s which Mr. Bentham (Zrans. Linn. Soc., xxx., 
557) was probably right in considering the spineless form 
of G. /riacanthos, although Duhamel himself supposed that 
it might be the Acacra Javanica of Plukenet (“ Phyt.,” t. 123, f. 3). 
The identity of this plant was further confused by Linnzus 
referring to it Miller's figure (‘‘Icon.,” t. 5), which represents 
Calliandra Hous/oni, a tropical American plant, which, Mr. 
Bentham remarks, could ‘‘only have been quoted by Lin- 
neeus at second hand or through some inadvertence.” In 
any case, the G. inermis of the second edition of the “ Spe- 
cies” cannot refer to the Water Locust, which still ap- 
peared there as a variety of G. “riacanthos, so that Miller’s 
name, being a synonym, is not available, and the next 
oldest name, that of Marshall (1785), G. aquatica, will have 
to be adopted. Fortunately, the name is the best of all 
those which have been given to this tree, which grows in 
water or in very wet places. 

In the spelling of the generic name I have followed Lin- 
nzeus in writing Gleditsia, although most modern authors 
have changed his name to Gleditschia. C. S. Sargent. 


New or Little-known Plants. 


Cereus (Pilocereus) Sargentianus. 


HIS plant has eight or more stems from the same 
base, the sterile stems two to five feet tall, five or six 
angled with obtuse ribs, separated by broad, deep intervals ; 
the woolly areole closely set and touching each other on 
the ribs, the gray spines stout, straight, one-fourth to three- 
fourths of an inch long, in clusters of ten or more; the 
flower-bearing stems ten to fifteen feet tall, erect, five or 
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six angled, intervals usually shallow, the ribs closely set 


with woolly oblong areole, each bearing about fifty long, 
flexuous, grayish or white spines which almost hide the 
small inconspicuous flowers. 

The flower is of a delicate shade between rose-pink and 
flesh-color, an inch long and less than an inch across; 
petals about twenty-four in number, thirteen scales in the 
ovary ; anthers yellow, filaments, style and stigmata white. 

The Indian name of this Old-man Cactus is Carambuya 
or Garambulla, and it is called by some Hombre wiejo or 
Cabeza vieja, according to Brandegee, who found it from 
Comondu to San Quintin, Lower California. 


I have referred this plant hitherto to Cereus Schott, 


Engelm. (vide GarDEN AND Forsst, iii., 439), and Brandegee 
(Proc. Cal. Acad., 2d ser., ii., 163) has referred to it by the 
same name. 

I first found it near San Quintin, Lower California, in 
1886. The fruit I have not seen, but it is said to be edible, 
without spines, red, and attaining a much larger size than 
the fruit of C. Schotii, as is evident in the illustration (see 
page 437), from a photograph taken by Messrs. Roscoe 
Howard and Russell Gannis. 

The plant differs also in the number and characters of 
the spines, and will probably prove to be a distinct species. 
I therefore venture to name it provisionally for Professor 
C. S. Sargent, whose interest in the Mexican flora is well 
known. 


San Diego, Cal. C. R. Orcutt. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


HE most interesting event of the week in the open- 
air garden is the flowering of Lelium Parkmanni in 
the Knap Hill nursery, Woking, where only it can be seen. 
By reputation this Lily is known to all who take an interest 
in Lilies, but comparatively few have seen it in bloom, as 
it flowers when no unusual display attracts visitors to the 
great Surrey nursery. As every Lily-grower knows, we 
are indebted to America for this magnificent Lily, consid- 
ered by many the queen of the whole family, and it is a 
singular fact that none of our hybridists have obtained 
such successful results as did Mr. Parkman, though they 
have tried over and over again to raise a similar hybrid 
between ZL. auratum and L. speciosum, which are the 
parents of Parkman’s Lily. Neither is it likely that this Lily 
willever become common, owing to the slow way in which 
it increases. For thirteen years has Mr. Anthony Waterer 
been trying to make the most of the four bulbs he bought 
from the raiser at the highest figure that has ever been 
Those who do not 
know what Parkman’s Lily is like must imagine a very 
large Z. auratum flower, a foot across from tip to tip of the 
petals, each banded like auratum with yellow and stained 
with the richest carmine-crimson and broadly edged with 
white. Every Lily specialist here is eagerly waiting for 
its distribution, and, no doubt, it will then soon find its 
way back to the land of its birth. 

An uncommonly successful meeting was held this week 
by the Royal Horticultural Society at Westminster, and 
quite a number of novelties were placed before the com- 
mittees. Gladioli from Kelway, and Dahlias from various 
growers, were the special features, but several other in- 
teresting plants were there, and especially Orchids. 
There seems to be now a continuous succession of hybrid 
Orchids, for at every meeting one sees new ones. The 
most important new hybrid shown on this occasion was 
from Messrs. Veitch. This was a Lelio-Cattleya named 
Nyssa, a cross between Lela (Cattleya) crispa and C. labiata, 
var. Warsceicst. The progeny is intermediate, both in 
growth and flower, the latter being somewhat larger than 
those of Z. crispa. The sepals are a delicate mauve and 
spread out widely ; the labellum is larger than in L. crispa 
and quite shows the dilation of that of C. /abia/a ; the color 
is an intensely deep purple-crimson, surrounding an in- 
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terior blotch of golden-yellow, and with a well-detined 
crisp edging of white. Altogether, the flowers recall the 
features of the rare C. Exoniensis, one of the earliest hybrid 
Orchids of Dominy’s. It is looked upon as one of Mr. 
Seden’s chief successes in hybridizing. Another hybrid 
Cattleya was named C. Behrensiana, from Messrs. Sander, 
of St. Albans. It is a cross between Z. elegans and C. 


Fig. 69.—Cereus (Pilocereus) Sargentianus.—See page 436. 


Loddigest. The growth is similar to that of ZL. elegans, 
but the leaves are broader and shorter. The flower is as 
large as those of the latter; sepals very pale lilac; lip 
broad, amethyst-crimson on the lower lobe, white on the 
incurved upper lobes. Though not such a strikingly dis- 
tinct hybrid as that from Messrs. Veitch, it was much ad- 
mired. A third hybrid Orchid was Masdevallia Measurest- 
ana, a pretty and interesting little plant obtained by cross- 
ing JZ. Tovarensis with M. amabilis. The flowers are about 
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the size of those of the latter, and with attenuated sepals 
which are white striped and clouded with violet-purple, 
and the influence of JZ TZovarensis is seen by the several 
flowers it carries on each spike. Cypripedium apiculatum, 
a cross between C. Boxalli and C. barbatum, was from Mr. 
Palmer, of Reading. It has the mottled foliage of C. bar- 
batum and the flower of C. Boxall, rendered darker by the 
crossing, and with spots on the lateral sepals, 
but the dorsal sepal is much reflexed, which de- 
tracts from the symmetry of the flower, and is con- 
sidered a fault by orchidists. 

A supposed hybrid named C. /eucochilum, be- 
tween C. Godefrove and C. barbatulum, was 
shown, but the evidence of the cross was not 
clear, and so may be passed over. Besides the 
hybrids there were shown Dendrobium Phalenop- 
sis, var. Statlerianum, a really splendid variety, 
much superior to the type, inasmuch as the spike 
is longer, the flower larger and more deeply and 
richly colored. The broad sepals are a purple- 
crimson, and the labellum many shades deeper. 
Sobraha leucoxanthay with the growth of S. macran- 
tha, has flowers five inches across, sepals snow- 
white, lip broad, frilled at the margins, and of a 
rich golden-yellow. Itis one of the loveliest of 
all the species and a rival to the rare S. xantholeuca. 
It came from Messrs. Seeger & Tropp. Catéleya 
amanda, also known as C. Rothschildiana, is a 
pretty Orchid at this season, supposed to be a 
natural hybrid, and reminds one of C. maxima, 
having sepals of a pale rose-pink, with a deeper 
lip with purple veins. A very uncommon look- 
ing Orchid, under the name of Zygopetalum grandt- 
florum, came from Messrs. Shuttleworth & Co. It 
has the habit of growth of one of the larger Maxil- 
laria and one-flowered spikes. The flower is three 
inches across, pointed, broad sepals, pale green, 
striped with purplish brown, and a large labellum, 
white, lined with purple. 

The Gladioli from Messrs. Kelway, numbering 
hundreds of spikes, made the usual magnificent 
display, though, owing to the cold wet season, 
they were not as fine as in former years. Many 
new seedlings were submitted to the committee, 
but only a few were distinguished by awards of 
merit, because it is so difficult to discern the dif- 
ference between the new and the old kinds among 
the Gandavensis section, now that the climax of 
perfection has been reached as regards size of 
spike, shape and size of individual flowers, and 
brilliancy of coloring. Asmaller collection of Le- 
moine’s hybrids, which Messrs. Kelway have at 
length taken in hand, comprised some wonderfully 
fine sorts, and it is in this section that we must 
in future look for progressive improvement, for, 
though they are at present inferior in spike and 
bloom to the Gandavensis tribe, they combine 
such striking contrasts of colors that they will 
probably prove a far more valuable race of gar- 
den-plants, since they are so much hardier and 
may be left in the open ground here throughout 
the year, which, to amateurs, is a great considera- 
tion. There has been such a rapid improvement 
made with this race that Lemoine’s original seed- 
lings are rarely shown now, though the features of 
those first hybrids are plainly discernible in newer sorts that 
have been again crossed with the finest of the Gandavensis 
type. The first bright, clear yellow Gladiolus that I have 
seen was among Kelway’s new seedlings, and others had 
those combinations of yellow and crimsons, pinks and scar- 
lets, that render them so distinct from the ordinary Gladioli. 

The Dahlias, like the Gladioli, were in strong force, and 
a great number of new, or so-called new, sorts were placed 
before the committee, especially novelties in the Cactus- 
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flowered section. Messrs. Cannell, of Swanley, seem to be 
leading in the race for novelty, and certainly some of their 
seedlings are of great beauty, and, for the most part, dis- 
tinct from older kinds. They had a few new colors repre- 
senting the true original Cactus Dahlia (D. /warezi), not 
the nondescript coarse-flowered sorts that pass as Cactus- 
flowered Dahlias. Their new Swanley Cactus is a coun- 
terpart of the Juarez Cactus, having the same semi-quilled 
florets, but of a much more brilliant scarlet. Their other 
varieties of Cactus—Ernest Carronel, magenta-crimson ; 
Robert Cannell, bright carmine; Oban, yellowish, flushed 
with plum-purple ; and Eynsford Gem, purple-crimson— 
were among the finest of a remarkable collection of Cactus 
Dahlias. Other great Dahlia-growers, such as Keynes, of 
Salisbury, and Phippen, of Reading, had large collections 
of single show and pompon varieties, but they did not at- 
tract such attention as the group of new Tom Thumb sin- 
gle Dahlias, from Cheat, of Crowley, who has acquired the 
stock of these remarkable pigmy Dahlias from the raiser, 
Mr. Girdlestone, the well-known rosarian. This dwarf 
race of Dahlias grows at the tallest only eighteen inches 
high, and are sturdy in growth, and are very free-fiower- 
ing. For massing in beds on lawns they are of especial 
value, as they require no supports. There is nothing ex- 
traordinary about the flowers, which are all single, but 
there is no knowing where this new break may lead. 
They are different from the dwarf double varieties that have 
been grown during recent years. 

Some interesting Lilies from Messrs. Low were notewor- 
thy, especially the variety of Lilium Walhchianum named 
Superbum. It has flowers in shape like Z. longiflorum, but 
in this variety they were much larger. They are white, 
and colored on the inside with pale yellow. The plant 
grows some three feet high. Another fine Lily from the 
same exhibitor was ZL. Nepalense, also from northern India. 
This is a Turk’s-cap Lily with large flowers of a blood-red 
color, with the petals broadly tipped with yellowish green. 
It is a striking plant, and still very rare in cultivation. 
Some slight forms of ZL. /ongiflorum, under the names of 
Magnificum and Giganteum, were shown, but they were 
not superior to the variety Takesima, which was shown 
grandly in a mass, and which were described last week. 

Other bulbous plants were Crinum Powelli, the very fine 
hybrid between C. Moorei and C. Capense. It carries a 
stout flower-stem, bearing from nine to twelve flowers of 
a lovely rose-pink, and nearly as large as in C. Moorei. 
It has proved quite as hardy as C. Capense, and is, there- 
fore, an invaluable addition to our open-air flowers. This 
was from Sir Trevor Lawrence, who also showed the 
hybrid Cyrfanthus rosea, interesting and beautiful, but not 
so fine as the old Vallofa purpurea. 

Among the trees and shrubs from Messrs. Veitch the 
committee selected Cupressus Arizonica as worthy of a cer- 
tificate of merit. It reminds one of C. macrocarpa, but is 
more glaucous, and it is evidently an elegant shrub, and 
the fact that it has proved quite hardy at Coombe Wood, 
in Surrey, enhances its value. Renospora squarrosa sul- 
phurea, with slightly yellowish foliage, and Cupressus Law- 
soniana versicolor, with ill-defined yellowish variegation, 
were two other novelties from the same exhibitors, who 
also had a fine gathering of the beautiful Zucryphia pin- 
natifola alluded to last week. The beautiful new hybrid, 
Hypericum Moserianum, was shown in fine flower by Mr. 
Anthony Waterer, of Knap Hill, who thinks so highly of 
it that he is growing it on a large scale in his nursery 
since he has proved its thorough hardiness and its free- 
flowering character and elegant growth. Under the name 
of Catalpa Himalayensts Messrs. Veitch have in flower a 
variety that flowers habitually when only a few feet high. 
In other respects it is not different from C. bignomozdes, so 
far as I can judge. The name may be wrong, but perhaps 
this variety is cultivated in the Arnold Arboretum. If so, 
it would be interesting to know what it really is. 

W. Goldring. 


London. 
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Cultural Department. 
Iris reticulata and its Allies. 


BOUT twenty-five years ago the typical form of Zrs 
reticulata with violet-blue flowers was introduced into 
cultivation through the agency of English and Russian 
botanists. It is a very hardy plant, flowering in early 
spring, and its fresh-colored flowers, with narrow falls and. 
standards, are very striking. The Reverend G. T. Nelson, 
of Aldborough, whose name is prominently associated with 
the improvement of hardy plants, first produced, through 


constant sowings and careful selection, two new forms of 


this Iris, named Major and Coerulea. The first is a more 
robust plant than the type, stronger in all its parts, and the 
divisions of the flower are broader and more spreading, 
thus presenting a larger surface of color. The second re- 
sembles the type except that the plants are ccerulean blue. 
Dr. Edward Regel, not long after the introduction of 7 re- 
ticulafa, introduced the deep purple-flowered Z. reticulata 
Krelagi, with rather dull-colored flowers. Forms, however, 
raised from seed of this and others obtained from Koor- 
distan produced brighter-colored flowers. About the same 
time /. reficula/a cyanea was introduced by Haage & Schmidt, 
also from the Caucasus. It has a smaller flower than the 
last, but the small size is more than compensated by its. 
lovely color, the falls being dark blue, with an orange 
blotch, the standard pale sky-blue. These are all the forms 
of L. reficulata proper, its specific name, by the way, being 
derived from the netted outer coat of the bulb. 

It appears, however, that the type in descending from the 
lofty heights of the Caucasus plain eastward to Persia and 
southward to Palestine has undergone material changes in 
the form and color of the flowers, and that from the original 
I. reticulata have been developed by gradual evolution spe- 
cies of greater beauty and of greater value to the horticul- 
turists than / reficulata. Boissier, the great botanist, brought 
home from Mount Gherizin, in Palestine, thirty years ago, 
some bulbs of the lovely Z Hisirio. This is an early-flow- 
ered plant, producing in mild winters its flowers as early as 
January in Germany. It is distinguished from Z. reticulata 
by the broader blade of the falls, with brilliant ultramarine 
blotches on a white ground. In later years 7. Varfana has 
been introduced through the exertions of Professor Foster, 
of Cambridge, and of Dr. Vartan, of Nazareth. This plant 
produces here greenish blue flowers in November. Fifteen 
years ago Mrs. Danford, during a hunting trip which she 
made with her husband in the Sicilian Taurus, discovered 
the small, but brilliantly flowered, 7 Danfordie, which 
three years ago was found again in large quantities by 
Sintinis in northern Koordistan. These plants have suc- 
ceeded well at Baden-Baden, and, in spite of snow and ice, 
have flowered in February and March, or when they have 
been potted and kept in the greenhouse they have flowered 
as early as November. Later a variety of 1. Danfordie, or 
perhaps a distinct species, £1 Bornmiilert, was found by 
Bornmiiler in another part of Armenia, and sent to Baden- 
Baden. It differs from / Danfordie in its more robust 
growth, in its broader floral segments, with a green stripe 
on the claws, the green color being of a slightly deeper 
shade of yellow. 

Through the kindness of American missionaries in Ar- 
menia, Professor Foster received a number of other forms 
of Iris, and in search of these I was fortunate enough to in- 
troduce a large quantity of Z. Bakeriana, I. sophenensis and 
I. histrioides. J. Bakertana has sky-blue standards, with 
white falls tipped and penciled with deep indigo-blue, with 
an indigo-colored blade marked with orange. The flower 
is very sweet-scented, and opens toward the end of Feb- 
ruary. The flowers of Z. sophenensis appear in all shades 


of color, from almost white to mauve-purple and metallic-- 


red. It grows well and flowers early. JL histrioides is, 
perhaps, the prettiest of all the group, appearing in the 
form and color of the flowers almost intermediate between 
I. reticulata and f. Histrio. This also flowers very early, 
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and the flowers present a large surface of the brightest ul- 
tramarine-blue shading, or varying in some individuals to 
violet, and in others to a palershade. All these plants are 
very easy to cultivate, and, when better known, are sure 
to become general favorites. In America, where in early 
spring-time heavy snow may occur, it will be necessary to 
plant them in frames, or to make such arrangements that 
when they are in flower they may be protected. At Baden- 
Baden they are planted in borders along the bottom of 
walls, where they can be kept safe from the destroying in- 
fluence of heavy or wet snows by leaning mats against the 
wall over the beds. 


Baden-Baden. Max Leichthn. 
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are the parts that give it its chief value for human use. As 
soon as the fruit and its seeds are ripe the fleshy exterior 
part begins to decay, and what we call ripening or maturing 
are only primary stages of that process, which is to release the 
seed, so that it may grow into a new plant. 

After the fruit is carefully gathered, the whole question of 
keeping resolves itself into a question of ternperature, but 
with due attention also to moisture. Pears, apples and grapes 
require a low and uniform temperature, and proper protection 
from fungous attacks. Aside from the latter danger, which 
may be favored by dampness, a saturated atmosphere is not 
objectionable; but care must be taken not to allow cold fruit 
to be taken into a warm atmosphere, producing that deposit 
of visible moisture upon its surtace which is erroneously called 
sweating. In such cases it is not so much the moisture itself 


Fig. 70.—A Garden Pool.—See page 434. 


Keeping Fruit in Winter. 


A WRITER is quoted as objecting to the practice of gather- 

ing apples for keeping ‘‘as soon as the pips begin to turn 
brown.” He says apples gathered at this stage ‘do not keep 
as well, or average of so good quality.” Certainly they do 
not. An apple makes a noticeable portion of its growth— 
often as much as one-fourth—while its seeds are coloring. 
But, on the other hand, the keeping of late-ripening apples is 
greatly lengthened by gathering them as soon as the seeds are 
fully colored. Up to that time the fruit improves on the tree. 
After that it deteriorates, so far as keeping is concerned, and, 
with some varieties, it deteriorates rapidly, so that winter fruit 
becomes in a few days fall fruit. 

The art of handling fruit for keeping is very imperfectly un- 
derstood, both as regards principles and practice. The season 
of many of our fruits is capable of being much lengthened in 
the hands of growers and dealers who are willing to learn and 
make use of the principles involved. In the first place, so far 
as Nature’s purpose is concerned, the external coverings of 
the true fruit—that is, the seed—exists primarily for the sake 
of the seed itself, and only secondarily for its envelopes, which 


that harms the fruit as it is the moldiness which is apt to ensue. 
Apples can be well preserved in very damp cellars if these 
points are keptin view. In fact, a cellar with a spring in it is 
thought by many fruit-growers to be specially favorable to the 
perfect keeping of apples. In Russia it is a custom to pre- 
serve apples fresh in cold water; and the late Charles Gibb, of 
Abbotsford, Quebec, once told me of some very fine Fameuse 
apples which he found on sale in April, and which, he was told, 
had been part of the cargo ofa canal-boat that hadsunkand been 
frozen in and had just been raised. The Fameuse can rarely 
be kept in air much beyond the first of February. 

The temperature of a fruit-cellar is best when kept as near 
to the congealing temperature of the fruit as possible. It 
is not safe to freeze so watery a fruit as the grape; but 
apples and pears can be frozen without injury, if slowly thawed 
again in the dark. I am not quite sure of the latter con- 
dition being essential, as I have had apples that had been 
slowly frozen, and as slowly thawed, in a light cellar, come 
out of the trial apparently uninjured. 

But, unquestionably, an even temperature, near to freezing, 
is the best. Even this, however, is of small avail toward 
good keeping if the fruit does not go into its cold storage in 
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perfect order, and at the right stage of its existence. That 
stage is reached, in apples and pears, as soon as the seeds are 
fully colored. Fruit designed for long keeping should be 
gathered early in the day, or in cloudy weather. A barrel of 
sun-heated apples, even if put at once into a cool cellar, has 
lost greatly in keeping quality. If fruit must be gathered in 
the heat of a sunny day let it be in baskets, which are to be 
kkept under airy cover until they are well cooled before they 
are placed in the cellar. 

For the best results gathering and assorting ought to be 
simultaneous; but in a large orchard, when careful hands are 
scarce, this is not possible, and the best alternative is a large 
and airy sorting shed, where:the work can be deliberately 
done by skilled hands. I prefer round-bottomed half-bushel 
baskets, with drop handles, for use in gathering and assorting. 
It takes a good many of them in a busy time, but in the end 
they are economical. They are easily handled, and will not 
be slung around, as bushel baskets with side handles are sure 
to be, to the great injury of their contents. The small baskets 
can be put down into the barrel and emptied without bruising 
their contents in the least. Hand-barrows for two men are 
much better than wheel-barrows. A stone boat answers well 
on smooth, level ground. 

As an evidence of the value of careful attention to all the 
points above referred to, I may be allowed to say that our 
chief winter apple in northern New England is the Wealthy. 
Observing all these rules, I find that I have not the least diffi- 
culty in keeping it firm, fresh and free from decay up to April, 
while less careful neighbors (and growers generally) decry it 
as merelyafallapple. By similar care the Gravenstein, grown 
in southern Maine, is found in the Boston market all winter 


in prime order. ; 
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Draczenas. 


op eee useful plants are generally easy to grow; they often 
have bright foliage, and all are graceful in habit. In a 
majority of instances they are most satisfactory when grown 
moderately warm, though some varieties do well in a cool 
house. Moderately light soil is most suitable, but it should 
be well enriched with some old manure, and the addition of 
some bone-dust will be beneficial. 

They are readily multiplied by laying the canes in sand or 
moss, or a combination of both, in a warm house, and young 
plants will be produced from nearly every joint. For large 
specimens it is best to root the top of an old plant by making 
an incision in the stem, and then covering that portion with 
moss in order to induce root-growth. By this means a speci- 
men may be secured with large foliage close down to the pot. 

While most of the varieties and species of Draczenas require 
plenty of light at all times, yet it is better for many of the more 
tender ones to have a slight shade during the summer, else 
some of the foliage may be injured. During the past ten 
years or so there have been many fine hybrids introduced, 
but there are excellent varieties among the older ones, and as 
these are more easily procured, they will be the ones chiefly 
spoken of in these notes. 

Prominent among these older sorts is D. amabilis, which 
has leaves nearly two feet long and from four to five inches 
wide, the ground color bright green and the central leaves 
suffused with creamy white and frequently tinted with pink. 
D. Cooperit is another fine variety, which probably originated 
from the well-known D. terminalis, as, in fact, have a large 
number of good varieties. The leaves of D. Cooperii are, 
however, much broader than those of D. ¢zerminalis and are 
gracefully recurved, the color being reddish bronze, while the 
young leaves are frequently bright red. 

D. Chelsoni is remarkably handsome when well grown, the 
leaves being large, dark green, and marked with crimson. 

D. ferrea is another fine variety that has long been known 
in gardens and is of rather upright habit, with leaves about 
one foot long and purplish red in color. This variety and D. 
terminalis are among the most satisfactory kinds, with colored 
foliage for vases and other out-door decorations. 

D. gracilis is not often seen now, though well deserving of 
a place in any collection. It is of slender habit, and the stem 
is thickly clothed with narrow, dark green leaves, the latter 
being edged with a narrow border of dull crimson. 

D. Dennisonii is a handsome dwarf variety, and has broad 
purplish leaves that are about one foot long. The leaves of 
this variety are closely arranged on the stem, and it makes a 
very compact little specimen. 

D. magnifica is quite a contrast in size with the preceding, 
the leaves of this variety being often eight to ten inches wide 


petioles. i 

Still another fine one among the large growers is D. Moore- 
ana, in size somewhat similar to the preceding, but much 
darker in color. 

D. indivisa Veitchtt and D. indivisa atropurpurea are two 
decidedly ornamental forms of this popular species, and are 
admirable for out-door planting or for conservatory decora- 
tion. They both have the long and graceful leaves of the 
type, but differ therefrom in color, D. Veitchii having a red- 
dish midrib, and D. atrofurpurea has a purplish flush about 
the base of the leaves and a darker midrib than its companion. 

D. fragrans is still reckoned among the popular decorative 
plants, its broad dark green leaves having a very pleasing 
effect, while the two variegated forms of this species are both 
worthy of cultivation, D. variegata having most of its creamy 
yellow color about the margin, while that of D. Linden is 
chiefly found in the central part of the leaves. 

It may be noted, too, that D. imdivisa also has produced 
variegated forms, that known as D. Doucetit being, perhaps, 
the prettiest. 

D. umbraculifera is a somewhat unusual species, but makes 
a fine specimen, the narrow leaves being very dark green and 
glossy, and very closely arranged on the stem, from which 
they diverge in umbrella form. 

This species is, however, rather difficult to increase, as it 


makes a stem very slowly. 5 
Holmesburg, Pa. W. H. Taplin. 


and two feet long; the color being pinkish bronze with darker 


Notes on American Plants. 


Chelone Lyoni, one of the Turtle Heads, a native of the 
southern states, is in flower the last of August. The plant is 
rather stocky, about fifteen inches high, and bears, in long 
succession, handsome rose-purple flowers an inch long. The 
numerous leaves are oblong-ovate and very dark green. 

Sedum telephoides, from the same locality, is a useful plant 
to cover rockwork, and will live almost on air alone. It 
grows on dry rocks. Its height is about one foot, and the 
thick, fleshy leaves, as well as the stems, have a purplish tinge. 
The not very attractive flowers are borne in small cymes, 
and are of a pale flesh-color. This species, with S. Zelephium 
(Common Live-for-ever), could be grown in places where few, 
or no other, plants of their size would live. Their foliage 
remains fresh the entire season, and the thick compound 
cymes of purple flowers of the last are certainly quite 
attractive. 

Our North American Gentians, of which there are said to be 
fifty species and varieties, are for the most part worth culti- 
vating. They do not transplant so well as most of our wild 
flowers, but if the soil is light and moist they generally estab- 
lish themselves by the second year. They are late-flowering 
plants and come at the season when they are most needed. 

The Soapwort Gentian (G. saponaria) has proven with us a 
good species for cultivation, and its pale blue flowers appear 
at nearly the same season with those of the White Gentian 
(G. alba), making a fitting companion to it. Both do well in 
either sun or thin shade, in a light moist soil. 

G. linearis is found in swamps, and is a good species to 
plant in artificial bogs, in not too wet or sunny portions, but 
in partial shade and elevated, so as not to be wet. It likes a 
peaty soil. It has simple, slender, leafy stems, often over two 
feet high, terminating in three or more blue flowers an inch 
or thereabout in length. 

Few of our wild flowers surpass the Fringed Gentian (G. 
crinata) in attractiveness, but, unfortunately, it is a biennial 
and a difficult plant to grow. 

G. Amarella, var. acuta, is a boreal variety often only six 
inches high, with pale blue flowers half an inch long. We 
have never attempted its cultivation, but, no doubt, it should 


be treated as an alpine. 
Chances a F. H. Horsford. 


Hybridizing the Sweet Pea. 


JP BNE are several ways of producing new varieties of 

Sweet Peas besides hybridizing. Special strains may be 
developed by selection. Old varieties may be increased in 
size. Occasional sports will hold good from year to year. 
The striped sorts have a way of ranging back and forth from 
delicate markings, and even pure white, to solid colors. For 
instance, the Senator, a noble flower in dark stripes, and of 
the new, large form, has, with me, this year produced a solid 
purple blossom, which, if it can be held, is an acquisition. 
Since Eckford himself leaves many hybrids without a name, 
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other experimenters ought to be cautious about claiming any- 
thing new. 

Hybridizing must be the short and sure road to really new 
varieties of merit. I can-only speak from a short experience, 
but my experiments this year seem to warrant more confi- 
dence than those of last year. 

Each Sweet Pea blossom is an independent and self-fertiliz- 
ing flower. The keel is a sac containing the stamens and 
pistil, and in healthy blossoms the latter rarely are exposed. 
So jealously does each blossom fertilize itself that it sheds its 
pollen when about half-open, and the sac at the upper end 
draws snugly up around the anthers, pressing them closely 
about the stigma. Cross-fertilization, even by bees, is almost 
impossible. The bumble-bee comes, but he works down at 
the base of the wings. No member of the Pulse family ap- 
pears to be in less danger of mixing than the Sweet Pea. 

But here is a neat and difficult opportunity for artificial hy- 
bridizing. My experiments in trying to cross them after the 
blossoms were open had no effect. This year I have worked 
onthe buds. They must be taken before they have pollinated, 
and to mutilate the bud so early is rough treatment. The few 
pods which I have secured this year are a modest but much- 
prized return for the patient labor expended. My judgment 
now is that it is preferable to take the lowest bud on the stem, 
at just the right stage, and remove the others, to give all the 
strength to one. Delicately open the sac and cut away the 
stamens. Let the bud stand till it would naturally pollinate, 
and then cross-fertilize as you wish. Better than using a 
pencil-brush I have found that by tearing away the standard 
and wings of the blossom whose pollen you wanted, you could 
lay open the sac gently with a penknife, and, like an oyster on 
half-shell, you had the pollen in a handy vessel and could 
press it on to the stigma of the other. Judgment must be 
used as to the time to transfer the pollen. Open the bud in 
the early morning, and perhaps by nine or ten o’clock it is 
sufficiently advanced. 

It may be that in this country the results will compare un- 
favorably with Eckford’s, but further experiments are worth 
making. Great possibilities are in this beautiful and fragrant 
flower. Who will get the first real yellow Sweet Pea ? 

Ellington, Conn. W. 7. Hutchins. 
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Gardening on the Shores of Buzzards Bay. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—It may be well to state, for the benefit of those persons 
who have an inaccurate idea of the situation of Buzzards Bay, 
- or a mistaken or vague idea of the character of the country 
about it, that the bay is, in shape, like a horseshoe. It opens 
on the ocean only to the south. The butt of Cape Cod forms 
the north-east and east side, and lies between the bay and the 
Atlantic. The land hereabout is not a level waste of drifting 
white sand; it is, on the contrary, a rolling country, rising to 
considerable heights, mostly covered with wood, and full of 
lakes, ponds and brooks. It offers to lovers of gardening— 
who are but beginning to appreciate it—great advantages over 
those undertaking the art in most other parts of our country ; 
and one who is familiar with it foresees that the number and 
beauty of its cultivated grounds, and the variety and rarity of 
the trees, shrubs and flowers to be found in them, will one day 
make it famous. 

This land of promise, like England, Japan and the shores of 
Puget Sound, lies near a warm ocean current, which regulates 
the temperature and modifies the extremes of heat and cold, 
and no other part of our country, except the Pacific coast, has 
- so equable a temperature and so great a rainfall; while, be- 
sides innumerable lakes, ponds and brooks, inexhaustible 
supplies of water may be had from underground. 

It is true that much—though by no means all—of the soil 
is poor. Sometimes it is of sand and nothing else; but mea- 
dows, pockets of loam, and large muck-beds furnish plenty of 
other material. Where soil is lacking it can be made or im- 
ported, if need be, but climate and rainfall can neither be pro- 
duced nor bought. Besides, sand is a much better basis than 
either gravel or clay, and is a most useful, often an essential, 
constituent ; and without admixture of any other soil will con- 
vey to a plant all the artificial food that may be supplied. The 
loss of nutriment by leaching through sand is a theory with 
the weight of evidence against it. 

.That the neighborhood—indeed, the whole of Cape Cod and 
Nantucket—was once covered with noble trees, is matter of 
record; that it will and does now support such is matter of 
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demonstration ; for within a short drive of Wareham are hun- 
dreds of acres of tall forest, containing scores of tall trees, 
giving convincing proof of the capability of the soil. The 
Atlantic coast of Massachusetts is not fended from the cold 
northerly winds from seaward; but here the Cape intervenes, 
and the wooded shores of Buzzards Bay afford a local protec- 
tion which is invaluable. Here are found, then, the best cli- 
mate, the maximum of water-supply and shelter, and we have 
soil, or the means of making it. 

The aim of good taste should doubtless be to choose, for the 
purpose of giving pleasure, only those trees and shrubs that 
grow cheerfully and thrive; and while great variety and rare 
specimens add much to the interest of a collection, experi- 
ments with doubtful exotics are inconsistent with that sense 
of rest, harmony and gladness which one would wish to pro- 
duce ina natural garden. At the same time, it cannot be de- 
nied that there is a fascination in trying these experiments ; 
nor can it be denied that English gardens, for instance, have 
a quality which we can never get, because we have not the 
plants that furnish them so richly. 

Even here, on and about Buzzards Bay, I doubt if the Eng- 
lish Laurel—which is a necessary part, singly and in masses, 
of every cottage-yard and every lawn in England—can be left 
in the ground the year round. The fantastic Chili Pine, which 
there breaks the sky-line so picturesquely, and emphasizes the 
quiet order of the garden, probably cannot, but the English 
Holly and the Cedar of Lebanon, on the other hand, un- 
doubtedly can, for both have survived more than one winter 
and summer here; so has, indeed, the Exmouth Magnolia, 
the most brilliant in leaf of any of them, but it is not thrifty. 
About Boston even the American Holly is grown always 
with difficulty, and rarely with success ; here it is native, and 
is delightful in the vigor of its green when other leaves 
are gone, and in its brilliant decoration of scarlet ber- 
ries. 

Here two most beautiful and much-neglected trees, the 
Tupelo and Sassafras, are in theirown home. A real Tupelo 
cannot be had from a nursery—a nursery-bred tree has neither 
character nor foliage. The only way is to choose in some pas- 
ture or upland an orthodox-looking Tupelo, not over-large— 
one that has decidedly a look and way of its own—and then, 
with a long-bladed narrow post spade, to cut a circle round 
the tree, severing every root on the way, and to drive the 
spade through under the tree, dividing the down-going roots 
as well. Wait a year, and then in the spring move your tree. 
Let the new hole be dug four feet deep, even though the same 
soil is replaced ; fertilize it liberally, for which purpose wood- 
ashes are excellent; and by and by you will have a tree of 
some interesting and beautiful shape, covered with more leaves 
than can be found in the same space on any tree, each leaf as 
rich in color and lustrous as that of an English Holly, and 
the whole tree in autumn a jewel of deep and brilliant 
color. | 

The Sassafras, with the liveliness given by fresh color and 
variety in the form and motion of the leaves, is a charming 
tree all summer; and, as every one knows, its leaves turn 
with great beauty in the autumn. It may adopt, or be made 
to adopt, other forms than that of a succession of parasol-like 
layers of leaves on a slender trunk, which is its natural habit. 
If cut down close, it will sprout into a bush; suckers will ap- 
pear on every side until a thicket appears, rising everywhere 
to the middle, a natural bit of artificial work ; or, again, a good- 
sized stem may be cut five or six feet from the ground, and 
the tree forced to grow so freely that the branches droop and 
the whole becomes a pile of charming foliage, and a mass of 
glowing color later. 

Returning again to the advantages of the place, there are 
many trees and shrubs more or less useful, more or less 
doubtful, elsewhere in Massachusetts, which may be counted 
upon here. Among these are the Sweet Gum, with its star- 
shaped leaves that keep their color and freshness long into 
and often beyond October; and even then keeps many that 
are green as a setting for the crimson-maroon and golden-yel- 
low of the rest. The Hollies, the ever-green sweet-scented 
Magnolia glauca, the Irish Yew and Juniper, the Golden Yew, 
the Cypress, all the Retinisporas, are thrifty here; and I am 
told by a most trustworthy person that there is a Live Oak of 
considerable size, of many years’ standing and in good health, 
near Kingston. 

Many of the ornamental evergreens which elsewhere must 
be stored in the pit, or, if left out, are made ragged with frost- 
bites and brown patches, appear here after the winter in per- 
fect condition, with no protection except perhaps mulching ; 
so do, of course, Rhododendrons and Mountain Laurel, which 
flourish greatly. 
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With such advantages, may one not look forward confidently 
to the fulfillment of a belief that this will become a region of 
delight to the lover of landscape-gardening ? 

Win, Minot, Fr. 


Boston, Mass. 


Pitch Pine from Seed. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir,—A large field, worthless for cultivation, almost pure 
sand, in places a little loamy, is growing up with Bayberry, 
Sweet Fern and Golden-rod. Would seeds of Pinus rigida 
catch here, and if so, how should they be sown, or is there 
any chance of success in using other tree-seeds, and if so, 
what sorts—either deciduous or evergreen? Expense is very 
much to be considered. 

Providence, R. I. : 

{Such land as our correspondent describes will quickly 
produce a crop of Pitch Pine (Pinus rigida) ; but it often 
possesses more plant-food than its natural plant-covering 
would indicate, and such land will often grow White Pines, 
Oaks and Chestnuts of a considerable size and value, as 
the plantations made in East Greenwich, Rhode Island, by 
Mr. Henry G. Russell demonstrate. The best way to plant 
Pitch Pine is to sow the seed in the spring with an ordinary 
seed-sower in shallow furrows four or five feet apart each 
way ; but, as the surface of this particular piece of ground 
is already more or less covered with dwarf shrubs and 
other plants, it would be cheaper to scatter the seed broad- 
cast over the surface and take the chance of a sufficient 
number germinating to cover the ground with plants. 
White Pines are best transplanted when ten or twelve 
inches high. It is a good plan to plant acorns of the White, 
Red and Black Oaks and Chestnuts among young Pines, to 
replace these in case they are destroyed by fire or other 
causes, or to take their place after the Pines are cut. The 
seeds of such deciduous trees can be quickly and cheaply 
planted in holes an inch or two deep, made with an ordi- 
nary walking-stick. The holes, after the seeds have been 
dropped in, should be covered by a pressure from the foot, 
which will make the soil compact over them. The seed- 
ling Oaks and Chestnuts will exist for years under the dense 
shade of the Pines, and wil! grow rapidly as soon as light 
and air are admitted to them.—Ep. ] 


Bayberry. 


Recent Publications. 


The relation of electric light to vegetation is a subject of 
interest to horticulturists, both from a scientific and econom- 
ical standpoint, and therefore we are glad to see in Bulletin 
No. 30, of the Cornell Experiment Station, an account of what 
Professor Bailey accurately calls ‘‘ Preliminary Studies of the 
Influence of the Electric Arc Lamp upon Greenhouse Plants.” 
The bulletin contains some forty pages, and therefore we are 
able to give only a condensed account of the methods em- 
ployed and the conclusions reached. 

A forcing-house, twenty feet by sixty, was divided into equal 
portions by a partition, one of which was left under ordinary 
conditions of sunlight during the day and darkness at night. 
The other had sunlight during the day, and in the first series 
of experiments an electric light was suspended from the peak 
of the house, which was run all night from dusk to daylight. 
The same kind of vegetables were planted in each compart- 
ment, and, as a rule, the general effect of the electric light was 
to hasten maturity, and this acceleration was greater as the 
plants were nearer to the light. This tendency was particu- 
larly marked in Endive, Spinach, Cress and Lettuce, so-called 
‘‘leaf-plants.” They ran to seed before edible leaves were 
formed, and the leaves of those near the light were small and 
curled. The Spinach under electric light matured good seeds, 
while that in the dark house was still making large edible 
leaves with no indication of flower-stalks. The microscope 
showed that there was apparently the same amount of starch 
in the plants of each compartment, though the starch-grains 
of the plants under the electric light were larger, had more 
distinct marking and gave a better color-test—that is, they 
seemed more perfectly developed than in the others. Lettuce 
behaved in the same way, most of the plants being killed out- 
right for three feet on either side of the lamp soon after they 
came up, and the plants which survived were seriously 
injured, the leaves being curled and small. The plants in- 
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creased in stature and vigor and size of the leaves as they 
were at greater distances from the lamp, and those nearest the 
lamp made the most of their leaves early in their growth. 
The plants at five weeks all ranged from a little more than 
one inch to a trifle over two inches high, while the average 
height of the plants in the dark house was two and one-quar- 
ter inches, and they were much more vigorous and had larger 
and darker leaves. In two varieties of Cress the plants under 
the electric light were in bloom although they were small and 
sickly, while those in the dark house were strong and vigor- 
ous, with good leaves and no blossoms. Endive gave prac- 
tically the same results. It chanced that two rows of plants 
were parallel to each other in the lighted house, but one was 
shaded by an iron post only an inch and a half in diameter, 
while the other stood in the full rays from the arc. Two 


. months after planting, the average weight of the plants in full 


light was about fifty grains, and that of the plants in the shade 
ot the post was ninety-four grains, while the average plant 
in the dark house of the same age weighed 575 grains, and had 
larger leaves and of a better color than those grown in the 
other apartment. Young Radish-plants seemed strongly at- 
tracted by the electric light, and in the morning they all leaned 
at an angle of from sixty to forty-five degrees toward the lamp. 
During the day-time they all would straighten up again, but 
would reach out for thelamp on the succeeding night, and this 
was repeated until the roots began to swell and the plants be- 
came stiff. When the Radishes were large enough to market, 
the entire plants in the light house were lighter by nearly half 
than those in the other compartment, while the tubers were 
lighter by more than fifty per cent., and there were three 
times as many of these large enough for market in the dark 
house as there were in the light house. All these results are 
made very striking in the bulletin by reproductions of pho- 
tographs, which show clearly the differences, while chemical 
analysis showed that plants under the electric light had reached 
a greater degree of maturity than those under normal con- 
ditions. 

Altogether it was plain that the plants in the lighted house 
were injured, and the question was, whether this was due to 
the quality of the electric light or to the fact that the plants 
were in continuous light during the entire twenty-four hours. 
To settle this point some plants were covered during the day 
so as to receive no sunlight, although they were well venti- 
lated, and the covers were removed so that they could receive 
electric light for twelve hours during the night. But under 
these conditions Radishes made but a sickly growth, assumed 
a faint green color, and died within three or four weeks. An 
experiment of the same character was now conducted on a 
larger scale when the hours of sunlight were about equal to 
those of electric light, and the plants were shaded, not com- 
pletely, but only from the direct rays of the sun, so that they 
could receive diffused light. They quickly died. Lettuce, 
Beans, Corn and Potatoes repeated the same lesson. Plants 
which had already been well started behaved in the same 
manner, so that it seems to be established that, within the 
range of an ordinary forcing-house, a naked arc-light running 
through the night is injurious to some plants, and that it was 
not found profitable in any case. 

The fact, however, that the light hastened maturity or seed- 
bearing suggested that some modification of the light might 
be useful under certain conditions, and, therefore, an experi- 
ment was made with a protected light running through the 
night; that is, a white opal globe was placed over the lamp, 
and, for five weeks, experiments similar to those formerly de- 
scribed were carried on. The effect of this modified light 
was much less marked than that of a naked light, the plants 
showed less tendency to run to seed, and were not so much 
affected by proximity to it. Lettuce, however, was decidedly 
better under the shaded electric light. This fact that the 
Lettuce, as well as the leaves of Radishes, grew larger under 
the subdued light than in ordinary conditions, indicated that 
there might be conditions under which artificial light could be 
made profitable to the gardener, and therefore an experi- 
ment was made, during the early part of the present year, 
with the naked light running for a portion of the night only. 
The house was arranged as before, but the lamp was con- 
nected with the street-lighting system, so that it never ran on 
moonlight nights, and only for a few hours on dark nights. 
Under these conditions Lettuce was greatly benefited. The 
plants were fit to market two weeks earlier in the lighted com- 
partment than they were in the other. They were on the 
benches only forty-four days before the first heads were fit to 
sell, and during this time there were twenty nights in which 
the electric light had not been run, and during the whole time 
there had been but eighty-four hours of electric light, which 
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would cost about $3.50. It was not known how far the influ- 
ence of this light would extend, but it was noteworthy that the 
results were as weli marked in the most remote parts of the 
house as they were near the lamp. 

These results suggest many questions which can only be 
answered by further trials. We need to know whether there 
is any particular time in the life of the Lettuce-plant when clec- 
tric light has a predominating influence ; whether a mild light 
is as good as a strong one; whether the failure of the light 
during moonlight nights is a drawback ; to what distance the 
influence of the light extends ; whether the same results can 
be obtained by hanging a lamp over the house as inside of it, 
so that several houses could be lighted at once ; and whether 
any other plants can be profitably forced by electric light. 

Experiments with ornamental plants showed that the influ- 
ence of light upon the productiveness and color of the flowers 
varied with different species and different colors of the same 
species, and that there is usually a perceptible gain in earliness 
under the lamp, so that on the whole it seems possible that 
electric light can be used to pecuniary advantage in floriculture. 

The second part of the bulletin gives an account of the ex- 
periments tried elsewhere, commencing with some made by 
Hervé-Mangon thirty years ago, and including those of Dr. 
Siemens, which have been published in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and of Dehérain’s tests conducted 
at the Exposition dElectricité, which were published in the 
Annales Agronomigues, Vii., 551. 

In conclusion, it appears, from the many conflicting and in- 
definite results so far obtained, that the problems to be solved 
vary widely under different conditions and with different plants. 
The points made clear are: Theelectric light promotes assimi- 
lation, and often hastens growth and maturity ; is capable of 
producing naturai flavors and colors in fruits ; often intensi- 
fies colors of flowers, and sometimes increases the production 
of fowers. Since itis found that periods of darkness are not 
necessary to the development of plants, there is every reason 
to suppose that the electric light can profitably be used in 
growing them. It will be necessary, however, to overcome 
the injurious influences which this light exerts upon plants too 
near it and the too rapid maturing of some species—in short, 
a whole series of practical adjustments of conditions to indi- 
vidual circumstances is required. So far, we have learned 
more of the injurious effects of the light than of the beneficial 
ones, but this means simply that we are learning definite facts 
concerning the influence of the electric light upon vegetation, 
and in some cases, especially in the Lettuce tests carried on at 
Cornell, this has already been found a useful adjunct to a forc- 
ing establishment. Professor Bailey concludes this highly 
interesting and instructive bulletin as follows: 

“The experiments suggest many physiological speculations 
upon which it is not the province of this bulletin to enter. 

’ Yet two or three of them may be mentioned. It is a common 
notion that plants need rest at night, but this is not true, in the 
sense in which animals need rest. Plants have simply adapted 
themselves to the conditions of alternating light and darkness, 
and during the day they assimilate or make their food, and dur- 
ing the night, when, perforce, assimilation must cease, they use 
the food in growth. They simply practice an individual 
division of labor. There is no inherent reason why plants 
cannot grow in full light, and, in fact, itis well known that they 
do grow then, although the greater part of growth is usually 
performed at night. If light is continuous they simply grow 
more or less continuously, as conditions require, as they do 
in the long days of the arctic regions, or as our plants did un- 
der continuous light. There is no such thing as a plant be- 
coming worn out or tired out because of the stimulating influ- 
ence of continuous light. 

“Tt would seem, therefore, that if the electric light enables 
plants to assimilate during the night, and does not interfere 
with growth, it must produce plants of great size and marked 
precocity. Butthere are other conditions, not yet understood, 
which must be studied. Our Radish-plants, and many others, 
were earlier, but smaller, under the influence of the light. 
Observation and chemical examination showed that a greater 
degree of maturity had been attained. Perhaps they assimi- 
lated too rapidly; perhaps the functions of the plant had been 
completed before it had had time to make its accustomed 
growth. Perhaps the highly refrangible and invisible rays 
from the electric lamp have something to do with it. In fact, 
this latter presumption probably accounts for much, if not all, 
of the injury resulting from the use of the naked light, for the 
effect of the interposition of a clear pane of glass is probably 
to absorb or obstruct these rays of high refrangibility. Good 
results which follow the use of a globe or a pane of glass show, 
on the other hand, that the injury to plants cannot result from 
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any gases arising from the lamp itself, as has been supposed 
by some observers. In our own experiments, particularly 
with the Brush lamp, there was no perceptible odor from the 
gases of combustion; and it may also be said that commer- 
cial forcing-houses, like our own, are not tight enough to hold 
sufficicut quantities of these gases to injure plants. 

“Ttis highly probable that there are certain times in the life 
of the plant when the electric light will prove to be particularly 
helpful. Many experiments show that injury follows its use at 
that critical time when the plantlet is losing its support from 
the seed and is beginning to shift for itself, and other experi- 
ments show that good results follow its later use. This latter 
point appears to be contradicted by Dehérain’s results, but 
his experiments were not conducted under the best normal 
conditions. 

‘““On the whole, I am inclined toward Siemens’ view, that 
there is a future for electro-horticulture.” 


Periodical Literature. 


The mid-August issue of the Revue Horticole describes the 
interesting and important discovery of a French entomologist, 
Monsieur Lemould, who has devised the means of destroying 
the larve of the Hanneton, the insect which in this country is 
known as the May-bug or Dor-bug, and which for years has 
done a serious injury to agriculture and horticulture in France 
and in this country also. Monsieur Lemould has been study- 
ing a cryptogamic plant parasite on the larvee of the Hanneton, 
and has been experimenting with it at Céaucé, where he found 
a field so infested with the white grubs, as these larve are 
usually called here, that the sod could be lifted with the hand. 
About ten per cent. of the grubs was dead, their bodies being 
covered with a white moss-like cryptogamic growth. The 
dead were placed in contact with healthy grubs, and these at 
the end of a couple of weeks had all contracted the disease. 
Two months later the spread of the parasite had made enor- 
mous progress, the affected grubs amounting to from sixty to 
seventy per cent. of the whole number left alive in the field. 

On the 25th of last July Messrs. Prillieux and Delacroix com- 
municated to the Academy of Science the result of their ex- 
periments on the destruction of white grubs by the aid of 
Botrytis tenella, a minute cryptogam, whose spores propagate 
with prodigious rapidity, and which they had cultivated in the 
following manner: A large crockery dish was set in a cool, 
shady place and filled with a thin layer of moist sand. Upon 
the sand were placed one hundred white grubs, and these were 
covered with the spores of the plant reduced to powder. A 
covering of damp moss was then placed over the grubs, and 
the whole was covered with boards. In six or seven hours 
the grubs were infected, and were then planted in an infested 
field. The disease spread rapidly, and at the end of a few 
months destroyed all the grubs, which died by myriads. 

The practical results of these experiments are assured, it 
appears, and this new insecticide can be purchased from cer- 
tain French chemists, who are prepared to deliver tubes filled 
with it similar to tubes of vaccine. ‘ We cannot foretell yet,” 
the editors of the Revue remark, “what results this discovery 
will have for our agriculture or say that if its employment is 
easy, practical and cheap, it will enable our agriculturists to 
fight a pest which ravages whole regions, as was seen three 
years ago in the departments of Mayenne and of Orne, but it 
seems, at least, that it is capable of rendering immense ser- 
vices to horticulture.” 


The July number of Pharmaceutische Rundschau contains 
an instructive article on the alleged poisonous properties of 
the Wild Parsnip, that is, the common garden Parsnip, Pas-" 
tinaca sativa, when it has run wild. It is stated in Dunglison’s 
Medical Dictionary that this is an irritant poison, and this is a 
widespread popular belief. Dr. Frederick Power, however, 
read a paper before the Wisconsin State Medical Society last 
June, in which he gives the result of his investigation of 
several cases of what was said to be poisoning by the Wild 
Parsnip, which he had seen reported in the papers. In every 
case where fatal effects occurred it was found that the root 
eaten was not the Parsnip but Czceuta maculata, a plant which 
belongs to the same family, and is known under the common 
names of Spotted Cowbane, Musquash Root and Water Hem- 
lock. So far as Dr. Power’s investigations go, the wild Gar- 
den Parsnip is not at all poisonous when taken, either in a 
raw state or when cooked. Since this root of Cicuta is most 
frequently taken for the wild Parsnip, and since such mis- 
takes are often attended with fatal results, the distinguishing 
characters of the two roots are given. Cicuta maculata has 
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an oblong thick fleshy root-stock, or a fascicle of fleshy tubers, 
which sends out several strong light-colored rootlets in a hori- 
zontal direction. The interior of the root is nearly white, and 
contains one or more cavities formed by the absorption of the 
tissue, and these cavities, which form one of the special and 
most important characteristics of the Cicuta root, may be 
easily seen when it is cut longitudinally through the centre. 
The root, when cut in this way, exudes drops of a yellow 
resinous juice which possesses a strongly aromatic odor 
closely resembling that of the Parsnip. The taste is at first 
sweetish, but afterward sharp and acrid. Cuts of the two 
roots are reproduced from Dr. Power's paper, in which their 
individual characters are very plainly seen. 


Notes. 


The first elementary work on botany published in this coun- 
try bore date 1803, and was written by Professor D. S. Barton. 
The systematic teaching of botany in American schools seems 
not to have begun until some twenty years later. 


Professor Goodale has commenced the publication in the 
American Fournal of Science of a series of short sketches of the 
botanic gardens in the equatorial belt and in the south seas, 
which he has visited in his recent journey around the world. 


At its recent meeting in Washington the Association of 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations passed a reso- 
lution urging the Secretary of Agriculture to do what he could 
to secure the passage of a law or laws for the preservation of 
the public forests. 


Several of the large Palms in Horticultural Hall, Fairmount 
Park, have been fruiting freely this season. Among them are 
three or four specimens of Scaforthia elegans, and the long 
drooping branchlets of the flower-elusters are studded with 
fruits of various colors, from olive-green to dull red, accord- 
ing to their degree of ripeness. Thrinax elegans has also pro- 
duced an abundant crop of seeds in the same establishment. 


Fiower-beds arranged geometrically are not always to be 
commended, but a circular bed filled with succulents seems 
to attract more attention than any among the large number of 
beds in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, this season. The bed 
is between twenty-five and thirty feet in diameter, and special 
care has been taken in arranging the thousands of plants it 
contains with due regard to their individual forms and colors. 


Mr. C. L. Allen says, in the American Agriculturist, that in 
cultivating the Amaryllis the most common mistakes are (1) 
the use of too large pots, (2) the too deep planting of the bulbs, 
and (3) too frequent shifting. Asarule, the bulbs should not 
be more than half-covered with soil, and they should not be 
shifted until the pots are filled with roots, and then they should 
be placed, while resting, in pots only one size larger than those 
they were occupying. 

It is observed by many persons in the east that the California 
pears, which are so plentiful this year, are better-flavored 
than in former years, although they are somewhat smaller. 
This change is attributed to the fact that the California fruit- 
growers no longer keep their orchards irrigated up to the time 
when the fruit ripens, but shut off the water when the pears 
are well grown, so that they are permitted to ripen in the 
California sun and wind without the aid of artificial moisture, 


The value of our native Viburnum cassinoides has often 
been insisted on in these columns. At this season of the year 
no hardy shrub, whether in flower or in fruit, equals it in 
beauty. The fruit is now bright pink, although in many of the 
clusters some of the berries are flesh-colored, and others have 

-already assumed the dark blue of their maturity. The contrast 
of the colors of the different berries among themselves and 
with the large and lustrous leaves is beautiful. This inhabit- 
ant of our northern swamps takes kindly to cultivation, and is 
worthy of a place in any garden. 


The common Stramonium, or Thorn-apple (Datura Stra- 
montium), is, in some parts of New England, generally called 
“Jamestown-weed,” or, by elision, ‘Jimson-weed.” This 
name, Says a recent writer in the Atlantic Monthly, sprang 
’ from the fact that the plant, which was medicinally esteemed, 
had been brought over by the Jamestown colonists and 
‘“spread miraculously” from the place of its first establish- 
ment. Atan early date it had become so troublesome in the 
New Haven colony that a law was passed to enforce its de- 
struction as “‘a great, stinking, poisonous weed.” 


Every year there is a more general appreciation of the truth 
that public pleasure-grounds are indispensable to every urban 
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community where the health and happiness of its citizens are 
considered worthy of attention. The last legislature of Penn- 
sylvania recognized the tendency of public sentiment in this 
matter by passing a law to enable the various cities of that 
commonwealth to acquire lands for park purposes. It author- 
izes all cities in Pennsylvania to purchase and hold ground for 
such purpose, and empowers the councils of such cities to 
enact ordinances for the purchase, improvement, management 
and control of such ground; to enforce said ordinances by 
proper penalties ; and to make appropriations for the payment 
of property acquired under authority of this act. 


The botanists who attended the meetings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science at Washington 
last month were each presented with a neat little hand-book, 
entitled “The Trees of Washington,” which had been pre- 
pared by Geo. B. Sudworth, Botanist, and B. E. Fernow, Chief 
of the Forestry Division. It contains a list of all the trees in 
the grounds of the city, with numbers to indicate the park in 
which specimens are to be found. The grounds containing 
the greatest variety are represented by plans, with a list of 
the species of trees there found and the location of the indi- 
vidual trees indicated. The different parks and grounds of 
the capital contain many interesting trees which are over- 
looked for lack of such a guide, and this list, with the accom- 
panying plans, will prove acceptable to many other visitors, 
as they did, no doubt, to the Botanical Club for whom it was 
prepared as a souvenir. ; 


A letter from the Acting Chief of the Department of Horti- 
culture of the World’s Columbian Exposition informs us that 
the building for the horticultural department, which is to be 
located immediately south of the entrance to Jackson Park, in 
the main portion of the World’s Fair Grounds, will be 1,000 
feet long, with an extreme width of 286 feet. The plan em- 
braces a central pavilion, with two end pavilions, each con- 
nected with the centre by front and rear curtains, which form 
two interior courts, each 270 x 88 feet. These courts are to be 
decorated in color and to be planted with ornamental shrubs 
and flowers. Thecentral pavilion is to be covered by a dome 
187 feet in diameter and 113 feet from the ground, under which 
it is proposed to exhibit tall Palms, Bamboos and Tree Ferns. 
The contracts for the building have been let, the estimated 
cost being $400,000. We are told that the horticultural exhi- 
bition is to excel anything heretofore attempted. 


Mr. J. J. Willis, who superintends the experiments of Sir 
John Bennet Lawes, says that it is now admitted at Rothamsted 
that free nitrogen from the air is fixed in the growth of some 
leguminous crops under the influence of suitable microbe in- 
fection and the development of nodules on the roots of the 
plants. How this fixation is brought about is yet unknown. 
Dr. Gilbert does not believe that the plant accomplishes this 
through its leaves, nor that the microbes do the work in the 
soil so that the roots can take up the nitrogen compounds, but 
that the nitrogen, by the aid of the organisms, is fixed in the 
root-nodules, and from thence absorbed and utilized by the 
last. Among many interesting queries suggested by this now 
recognized fact, is oneas to the cause of ‘Clover sickness.” 
Experience has shown that clover, in many cases, cannot be 
grown by ordinary methods on lands where it once flourished. 
Is this because of the absence of the microbes which help to 
form the nodules and fix the nitrogen ? 


In a recent quarterly number of the Fournal of American 
fFolk-lore reference is made to a paper called ‘“‘ Popular Names 
of American Plants,” which was read at a meeting of the Boston 
Association of the American Foll<-lore Society last spring by 
Mrs. F. D. Bergen. This lady is desirous of completing a 
collection of such names, and, says the Journal, ‘‘as the in- 
terest and value of a good collection of popular plant-names 
is obvious, it is very desirable that persons who may be able 
and willing to contribute should send their material to Mrs. 
Bergen, Cambridge, Massachusetts,” or else to the editor of 
the Journal itself. In connection with this notice is printed a 
letter from a resident of Massachusetts, in which are cited 
scores of popular plant-names current in various parts of New 
England at the time when the writer was a child, and which 
includes many that seem unfamiliar to-day. One of the most 
curious is Election Pink, applied to Rhododendron nudifiorum, 
‘‘becausein bloom atthe old-time ‘election’ when the governor 
took his seat”; and another is Heart’s-ease, since it was ap- 
plied, not to the Pansy, but to Polygonum Persicaria, more 
commonly called Lady’s-thumb. A pretty term was Baby- 
feet for Polygala paucifolia, and another for Arisema tri- 
phyllum, which New England children now call Jack-in-the- 
pulpit, was Lady-in-a-chaise. 
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The Possibilities of Economic Horticulture. 


““¢ SOME of the Possibilities of Economical Botany ” was 
J the subject selected by Professor Goodale for his 
valedictory address as President of the Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and it is one of exceptional in- 
terest. An attractive field of speculation opens before us 
at once as we begin to inquire what plants the coming 
mati will use for food and forage, for timber and tanning, 
for fibre and cordage, for perfumes and flavors and medi- 
cines. ‘This is especially true when we are reminded that 
of the more tnan one hundred and ten thousand species of 
flowering plants known to exist on the globe, scarcely one 
percent. are utilized to any considerable extent by man. If 
we include the Ferns, Mosses and Liverworts, the Algae, 
- Fungi and Lichens, the percentage of utilized plants will 
be much smaller still. The questions discussed by Pro- 
fessor Goodale were: How can this. short list of useful 
plants be increased to advantage? What likelihood is 
there that our future food-supply will include other vege- 
tables, fruits and cereals than those we now use? Will 
new fibres replace those we now spin and weave? Will 
new remedial agents be discovered among plants now un- 
known or neglected ? 

Omitting a consideration of the cereals we find that the 
plants which would be more strictly classed as horticul- 
tural have undergone remarkable transformations under 
cultivation. Wild Cabbage, a tall perennial weed of open 
growth, shows to the unscientific observer scarcely any 
likeness to the garden forms with which he is familiar. 
The largely developed leaves of some of these forms are 
-imbricated and overlapped into a compact spherical, con- 
ical or flattened head; others, like Borecole and Kale, 
have branching leaves; in some, like Broccoli and 
Cauliflower, the flower-stems have been transformed into 
fleshy edible masses ; in others, as in the Kohl-Rabi and 
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Turnip-rooted Cabbage, the stem or root has been devel- 
oped into a large ball, and there are others still with modi- 
fications in the ribs of the leaves or in the axils of the 
shoots, or in several organs together, to produce such va- 
rieties as Brussels Sprouts, the Marrow Kales and many 
more. The Cabbages have been cultivated since the ear- 
liest historic time, and no one knows how many years of 
selection have been needed to produce these striking 
morphological changes. But the Tomato is younger as a 
garden-plant. It is a native of America, but, although cul- 
tivated more than three centuries ago in Europe, it has 
come into general use only within the memory of men 
still living. It is not unreasonable, therefore, to suppose 
that there are many garden-plants now used only to a lim- 
ited extent which merit a wider employment, and which 
we may hope can be developed into much wider use. 
Professor Goodale names some of these, and he also sug- 
gests that we may expect to obtain from Japan, for exam- 
ple, whose flora is closely related to our own, many other 
vegetables which are already used there. Dr. Curtis, of 
North Carolina, has suggested that we have in the unutil- 
ized Mushrooms an immense amount of available food of 
delicious quality, and we may add that researches now in 
progress at the Experiment Station of Indiana prove that 
many other Fungi furnish nutriment of the best quality, and 
that they can be largely improved by careful selection. 

The improvement which has been made in oranges, 
pears, apples and other fruits, within historic time, suggests 
that there is an opportunity for much further develop- 
ment, and Professor Goodale adds that there is no reason 
why-we should not have strawberries without seeds, black- 
berries and raspberries with only delicious pulp, and large 
grapes as free from seeds as the small ones which we call 
currants, but which are really grapes from Corinth. Core- 
less apples and pears, stoneless cherries and plums, must 
be propagated by bud division, it is true, but bananas and 
pine-apples have been propagated in this way for centuries. 
Then, many of our wild fruits are promising subjects for 
selection and cultivation. ‘The common Blueberry and its 
allies are, no doubt, worth trying toimprove, and so is the 
Juneberry and others. The eastern coast of Asia will, beyond 
question, add largely to our future fruits, and it cannot be 
long before the list is considerably increased. Professor 
Goodale went further, and discussed the probability of 
new timbers and cabinet woods, new vegetable fibres and 
tanning materials, new resins and new plants for fragrance 
and flowers, and spoke of the need of systematically in- 
vestigating plants of promise under the most exhaustive 
conditions. When our botanical gardens, museums and 
laboratories of economic botany, as well as our experi- 
ment stations, work together, with the co-operation of all 
persons interested in scientific matters in the domain 
of commercial and industrial botany, we may reason- 
ably hope for discoveries of immediate and growing im- 
portance. 

But there are possibilities of horticulture in other direc- 
tions which are well worth considering. As increasing 
population presses upon the world’s food-supply it is a 
matter of interest to know to what extent the productive 
powers of the earth can be increased. As new fruits and 
vegetables are brought into use we ought to be learning 
how to obtain the greatest quantity from a given area 
within a given time, and with a given outlay of labor and 
expense. Even now the difference between the amount of 
wild fruit which an acre will naturally yield and the 
amount of the same fruit which an equal area, carefully 
prepared, will yield under cultivation is enormous. An 
acre of wild Cranberry-vines, fighting for life with the 
other vegetation in a swamp, would give but a few bushels 
at most, and these could only be gathered at considerable 
trouble ; but on the leveled and sanded bogs of Cape Cod 
the uniformly loaded vines on a single acre have yielded 
a hundred and fifty barrels, and even more, of choice fruit, 
or a barrel of berries to every square rod. ‘This is accom- 
plished by thorough preparation, sleepless care, clean cul- 
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ture and the proper use of fertilizers. The market-garden- 
ers about Paris are able to pay $125 a year rent for an 
acre of land and yet make a good living. A thousand 
bushels of potatoes to the acre can hardly be counted an 
impossible crop in this country, even with our present 
knowledge, and in the island of Jersey the money returns 
from a glass-covered garden of thirteen acres exceed those 
of an English farm of thirteen hundred acres. 

But it is not reasonable to assume that the best crops 
which can be produced with our present knowledge illus- 
trate the maximum productiveness of the soil. As we learn 
more of the laws which govern the growth of plants we 
ought to be able to supply conditions more and more 
favorable to the highest success. We have much to learn, 
for example, of the relation of light to plant-growth. Ex- 
periments at Cornell University have shown that Lettuce, 
by the use of an electric light, can be forced to sufficient 
maturity for table use in six weeks from planting, while 
eight weeks are required to grow plants to the same size 
without the light. There is little doubt that further experi- 
ments will prove that artificial light can be used to still better 
advantage in many cases. The French market-garden- 
ers have already found it profitable to warm the soil 
by hot-water pipes, and this indicates another direc- 
tion in which, especially when glazed sashes are used 

‘to cover the ground, vegetation can be hastened, and 
additional crops secured from the same land every 
year. Sub-irrigation, especially with diluted sewage, 
has multiplied production enormously in the neighborhood 
of some European and American cities, and the systematic 
use of this waste matter is yet in its infancy. The mines 
of Stassfurt and the rocks of South Carolina are already fur- 
nishing potash salts and phosphates at small expense, and 
new discoveries may render these elements of plant-food 
cheaper still. Nitrogen is yet expensive, but when some 
economical method is discovered of collecting it in available 
form from the limitless supply of that material in the air, gar- 
den-crops can be cheaply fed with all the nutriment they are 
ableto assimilate. Ithas long been known that microscopic 
plants do an important work in the soil in preparing food 
which plants can take up and digest, and these organized 
ferments will, no doubt, in time become articles of com- 
merce supplied by special breeding establishments. 

Altogether, we may hope, without presumption, that, in 
the times next ensuing, ourimproved fruits and vegetables, 
as well as plants for ornament, can be grown more rapidly, 
more abundantly and morecheaply. Increased knowledge 
now enables us to hold in check plant-diseases and inju- 
rious insects, before which we were powerless a few years 
ago. Recent pregress in the science and art of gardening 
justifies the belief that study and experience will in like 
degree increase our knowledge of the relation of light and 
heat and moisture, as well as of the mechanical and chemi- 
cal constitution of the soil to the development of plants, 
and we shall devise means of controlling these conditions 
more perfectly and of adapting them more intelligently to 
horticulture as a business and as a diversion. 


Monuments in Public Places.—lV. 


NOTHER important question in the out-door placing 

of works of sculpture is whether they shall be seen 

from every side, or from one or two sides only. A figure 
or group not specially designed for a given spot is, of 
course, most beautiful when, as we walk around it, each 
step reveals new beauties of line and mass; and great in- 
justice is done alike to the artist and the public if sucha 
work is set where only one aspect can be -appreciated. 
But, on the other hand, it is unfair to artist and public ifa 
work that looks its best from one side only (and very likely 
has been designed simply to be thus beheld) is stationed so 
that the back will be as clearly seen as the front. We can 
thus imagine works which would be very unfairly treated 
if placed along the Mall in the Central Park, as here their 
backs could be seen only if a forbidden walk on the grass 
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were taken ; but there are many others to which, for the 
same reason, a place like the Mall offers the kindest possi- 
ble hospitality. In general, seated statues are eminently 
well fitted for such a place as this, as their backs can sel- 
dom be given any strong quality of interest. 

This question of desirable points of view is even more 
imperative than the question of scale in prescribing that, 
when a definite commission is. given for a monument, the 
artist should know in advance just where it will stand; 
he can then decide whether he must consider all of its 
aspects with equal care, or may subordinate some to con-. 
centrate his attention on the one that will be of primary 
importance. Such subordination, by the way, even if it 
amount to total sacrifice, is a perfectly lawful and laudable 
exercise of the artistic prerogative. There is no more rea- 
son why the back of a statue standing out-doors should be 


.as beautiful as the front if the back will never be clearly 


seen, as why similar care should be bestowed upon one 
that is to be fixed in a niche in a wall, or upon the groups 
ofa pediment. If, when a statue is ordered, the sculptor 
is not told just where it will stand, then upon its comple- 
tion he, and no other, should choose its place; but, of 
course, in view of the possibility that no thoroughly good 
site may present itself, it is always best that the question 
of site should be a preliminary one. 

Works of sculpture, or of architecture and sculpture com- 
bined, are just as appropriate to a pleasure-ground when 
their value is simply artistic as when they are monumental, 
historic in character. Indeed, as the chance that a high 
degree of beauty will be secured is greater in such works 
than in commemorative ones, it is especially desirable, for 
the sake of the public’s pleasure and the development of its 
taste, that these should be the ones generally placed in our 
parks. When they are concerned the question of site will 
almost always arise after the artist has finished his work ; - 
but it should be as carefully considered as with regard to 
portrait statues, and likewise their pedestals should be as 
carefully designed. For neither class of objects is a simple, 
plain base always the best; and nothing less than the best 
should ever satisfy us in constructions of so permanent a 
sort. 

It would be well, too, if those who give non-commemo- 
rative works of art to our parks would intelligently con- 
sider what special kinds are fitted for such service. Of 
course, no general rule can be laid down ; but we may say 
that, broadly speaking, a statue or group for out-door 
placing is best when it has a definite out-door character 
itself. The Falconer in the Central Park, to which we have 
already referred, is, in idea, an excellent out-door figure, 
and so is Mr. Ward’s Indian Hunter; while the group 
called Auld Lang Syne seems to cry out for a*roof above 
its head, and no one would care to see under the open sky 
a figure, for example, of a mother rocking her baby to 
sleep. Questions of exact placing, moreover, are involved 
in the general question of appropriateness. Ward’s Indian 
Hunter looks well standing on the edge of the road under 
a spreading tree; but a portrait-statue would look badly 
there, and very badly, indeed, perched on the rocky slope 
where we can see the Falconer without strong objection. 
In certain retired nooks, provided some other formal ele- 
ments were present to sustain their own artificial character, 
we can fancy little groups of animals or figures of a rustic 
character looking well, though a commemorative bust or 
figure would seem sadly out of place. 

For obvious reasons, it is less easy to give the right out- 
door look to a seated statue, even of a purely commemo- 
rative kind, than to a standing or mounted figure; but 
such a one might look better in portions of a park, where 
people sit at rest and the idea of repose is prominent, than 
in a city’s streets. Seward, poising his pen on the corner _ 
of Madison Square, looks sadly out of place, and many 
travelers must have noticed in London the almost com- 


ically inappropriate air of the seated figure of George 


Peabody surrounded by the rush and clamor of the busy 
city. Sometimes the architect might well be called in to 
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the aid of a seated statue, to furnish not merely a fitting 
base, but some sort of a canopy or roof which will miti- 
gate the impression that it ought not to be out-of-doors. It 
would be interesting to know just how the Greeks and 
Romans treated this question of seated statues ; it almost 
seems that they must have preferred to place them under 
porches or colonnades rather than boldly beneath the sky ; 
but, in any case, our climate is not the climate of Greece, 
and a statue sitting placidly with its lap full of snow does 
not produce a very fortunate effect. 

Finally, the question of treating the ground around the 
base of a monument should be given due attention. The 
equestrian statue of Washington in the Public Garden at 
Boston is excellently placed, near the boundary of the 
pleasure-eround at the intersection of its main paths. But, 
this summer at least, it has had a curiously inappropriate 
look which, upon examination, was seen to result from 
the wide bed of tall, ornamental plants encircling its base. 
The profusion of these plants hid the connection of the 
pedestal with the soil and thus deprived it of solidity of 
aspect, while their freely waving leaves had no artistic 
relation to its rigid lines. Did it rise naked from the 
smoothly clipped grass it would look much better, but, 
best of all, if partly draped in a closely clinging vine 
which would not disguise its form, and, instead of sepa- 
rating it from the ground, would more intimately connect 
thetwo. Nothing is more beautiful than the way in which 
the French use Ivy to drape the pedestals of their open-air 
statues, and even where these stand, as we think they 
should not, in the centre of open lawns, the mistake is 
partly condoned by unifying creepers. So far as we remem- 
ber, the French never surround a statue with a high growth 
of foliage-plants or a wide pattern-bed of flowers. The 
distinction between a right and a wrong method of treat- 
ment is here perfectly clear and valid: the vines unite 
themselves to the monument and unite it to the ground, 
while the pattern-beds supply a third element which has 
no vital relationship to either turf or stone. The good 
effect of vines on pedestals may be studied in a few places 
in this country also, as on the pedestal of the Webster in 
the Central Park. One would like to see them planted 
around the statues on the Mall as well, and, afterward, 
carefully restrained from undue luxuriance. For such a 
purpose, we need hardly say, the best possible creeper is 
the so-called Japanese Ivy, which looks as though nature 
had invented it to serve the architect's needs. The Ivy is 
not so certain to prove hardy in our climate, and, though 
the Ampelopsis loses its foliage in winter, even then its 
beautiful net-work of delicate branches seems to tie the 
stones to which it clings to the bosom of mother earth. 

Formally clipped plants, growing in simple but hand- 
some pots, would sometimes be appropriate around the 
base of a monument, especially if it were placed on a 
terrace ; and in certain other cases a plantation of shrubs 
may be desirable, though rather as a background to the 
pedestal than encircling it. Such a background is posi- 
tively needed by the Farragut monument on Madison 
Square, and was, undoubtedly, contemplated by its 
makers. It will look much better than it does now when, 
from the rear, only the figure itself is visible. 

When we think of the variety in effect that might be se- 
cured to our parks by monuments carefully planned for 
given situations—as for niches in foundation-walls, for 
the crowning of balustrades and bridge-parapets, the 
adornment of drinking-fountains, the completion of rond- 
points, and the lining of formal avenues—most of what 
has been already done in these places seems unimagina- 
tive and monotonous. The chief trouble has been that 
we have thought too little of the question of site. When 
we order a statue we are too indifferent as to where it may 
ga; when we buy one already made, we are too careless 
in its placing. Whatever thought we have thus far given 
has been directed to the works themselves ; now weshould 
begin to think of them in a wider way, as chances for the 
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architect as well as the sculptor, to give more care to the 
matter of appropriate and helpful bases, and especially to 
use the utmost pains and invoke the most skillful help in 
their eventual placing. 


Northern Plants in Pennsylvania. 


(eet part of the Appalachian Mountains between the west 
branch of the Susquehanna and the Juniata, in Pennsyl- 
vania, would be thought rather tame and uninteresting by the 
lover of mountain scenery. Although erosive action has been 
enormous here, as in other mountain regions, the absence ot 
any but local glacial action has left a surface but little varied. 
There are no lakes or ponds, and but few and small marshes, 
while the low mountain-ridges, running north-east by south- 
west, are frequently so close together as to leave only long 
narrow valleys, or even none at all. 

But the interesting features in any region are always multi- 
plied by search and careful examination, and if extensive sur- 
face waters are here unknown, the great springs in the lime- 
stone districts and the frequent sinks or disappearance 
beneath the ground of streams of considerable volume are 
sure to attract the attention of the traveler and excite his cu- 
riosity and interest. 

Years ago I was told that somewhere in these mountains ice 
accumulated so abundantly, and was so well protected from 
waste, that it remained through the whole year. As time went 
on, and no such place could be found, it was put down as one 
of those exaggerations to which new-comers are so often 
treated. But one day, picking up General Brisbin’s “Trees 
and Tree-planting,” this astounding statement was found in 
the introduction, where the natural features of this very dis- 
trict were being described: “If we turned over a rock in the 
mountain-side we found ice beneath it even in the hottest days 
of August.” Having turned overa great many rocks on that 
particular mountain-side, and never having found any ice in 
August, the whole matter was cast out of mind as useless rub- 
bish, when within a very short time an interesting botanical 
discovery was made. Linnea borealis was found in a wood 
which had been under close observation by botanical students 
for a number of years, and yet I knew of no record that the 
plant had been seen here before. Running over the back 
numbers of the Botanical Gazette to see if this or other north- 
ern plants had been recorded from this part of the state, an 
interesting note was found (vol. ii., p. 8), from Mr. J. R. Lowrie, 
of Huntingdon County, in which not only were such species 
named, but their persistence in a given instance was credited 
to the perpetual ice which was found among the rocks in late 
summer about three feet below the surface. The precise lo- 
cality was named, and visits to it have shown much of botan- 
ical interest, besides confirming, in the main, what was said 
regarding the ice. 

Spruce Creek is a small tributary of the Juniata running 
parallel to Tussey Mountain for several miles. About three 
miles above its mouth, near Colerain Forge, in Huntingdon 
County, it cuts close in to the mountain-side, and by wearing 
away the easily eroded Utica shale has exposed a nearly verti- 
cal wall of the overlying Oneida sandstone. For ages this cut- 
ting and scouring have been going on until at the base of the 
wall, and running into the stream itself, lies a heavy talus of 
broken rock from the undermined cliff. In the interstices of 
these rocks ice forms readily in great quantity in cold weather, 
and such is the protection afforded by the sweep of the moun- 
tain itself as well as by the cliff, that but little direct sunshine 


_ is received, and*that only in midsummer. Until then it is only 


necessary to throw aside a few blocks of stone in order to 
reach the ice, but as the season advances it retreats further 
and further until late summer, when it is frequently, probably 
commonly, so deep that it is inaccessible except by a great 
deal of labor. But its presence is shown by the low tempera- 
ture of the rocks and the surrounding air. Bending low inany 
of these ice-holes one’s breath quickly becomes visible, as on 
a winter’s day in the frosty air. No ice could be seen at the 
date of my last visit, August 28th, but old residents in the vi- 
cinity are quite positive that in some years ice has been taken 
out during the entire season, although it was necessary to dig 
deep for it during August and September. 

While a large part of this talus is completely bare, there are 
portions of it which support a poor growth of the ordinary 
trees and shrubs of the vicinity. But near its base are found, 
particularly, our Mountain Ash (Pyrus Americana), Canoe 
Birch (Betula papyracea) and Ribes prostratum, none of which 
are common elsewhere in the neighborhood, except at occa- 
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sional points at greater elevation. Of humbler plants, Heuchera 
pubescens and Linnea borealis are the most conspicuous, the 
latter, in great profusion and of great vigor, spreading widely 
under the adjacent Pines and Hemlocks, where it seems per- 
fectly at home. One can scarcely imagine a more perfect 
example of a high northern flora localized on a few square 
rods, because of favorable temperature conditions. 

As if to give emphasis to this little boreal colony among the 
rocks, there is found, scarce two hundred yards away, a narrow 
intervale bordering the stream, which here makes another 
abrupt turn. Upon this alluvial bottom grow a score or more 
of vigorous Papaws (Aximinia triloba), with trunks six, eight 
and ten inches in diameter. Their lustrous dark green and 
pendent leaves mark them ata distance as distinct from any 
other native tree, and suggest a grove of Horse Chestnuts. 
They must have been here a long time, for they seem perfectly 
established, fruit readily, and young trees are not uncommon. 
One such clump, strangely placed high and dry on the border 
of the dusty pike two hundred yards away, seems quite suc- 
cessful in its struggle for existence. Professor Porter long ago 
told me that the Papaw followed the Juniata, and was found at 
the mouth of Spruce Creek. He may have referred to these 
sametrees. Iknowofno others to the north, and infer that these 
mark the furthest pointfor this speciesin the mountain districts. 

A fine Aristolochia Sipho, clambering over and well-nigh 
smothering a Red Cedar, seemed to add to the southern char- 
acter of this Papaw bottom. 

A grove of stately White Pines completes the attractions of 
this unique spot, which is a favorite picnicking ground for the 
neighborhood. In the early summer such parties frequently 
make ice-cream on the spot, using the ice taken out of the 
holes in the rocks. 


State College, Pa. W. A. Buckhout. 


Notes on North Art@rican Trees.—-X X VIII. 


‘HE synonymy of the Texas Cercis, or Red Bud, is 
peculiar. This plant appears to have been first col- 
lected by Berlandier, in the region of the lower Rio Grande, 
as long ago as November, 1828, one of his specimens of 
that date being preserved in the Gray Herbarium. Lind- 
heimer, many years afterward, found it at New Braunfels 
and sent it to Engelmann, who called it Cercis remiformuis, 
but did not publish his name, or anything about the plant. 
Gray, in the second part of the “ Plantae Lindheimeriane ” 
(Bost. Jour. Nat. Hist, 1850, p. 177), was the first author 
to describe it, making it a variety of C. occidenials, ‘‘ var. 
floribus etiam paulo minoribus, foltis supra nitidioribus,” refer- 
ting to the C. reniformis, Engelmann, but without taking up 
Engelmann’s manuscript name for his variety and without 
giving it another. Torrey next mentioned it in 1859 in 
the ‘‘ Botany of the Mexican Boundary Survey” as C. occz- 
dentalis, confounding it with the California species, and 
Hemsley, much later, did the same in his “ Botany of the 
Biological Survey of Central America.” Watson, in his 
“‘ Bibliographical Index to North American Botany,” next 
called the Texas Cercis C. occidentalis, var. Texensis, but in 
the ‘‘Botany of California,” and later, in a list of plants 
from south-western Texas and northern Mexico, collected 
chiefly by Dr. Edward Palmer in 1878-80, and published 
in vol. xvii. of the Proceedings of the American Academy, 
called it C. reniformis. ‘This name, as of Engelmann, had, 
moreover, appeared many years before without descrip- 
tion in Roemer’s work on Texas, in which it was, no 
doubt, included by Scheele, who supplied the botanical 
parts on the strength of specimens which Engelmann had 
probably sent to the Berlin Herbarium, with which he was 
always in active correspondence. 

From this it appears that the first published specific or 
varietal name is Watson’s C. occidentalis, var. Zexensis, and 
the Texas plant, being considered distinct from the Cali- 
fornia species, should be called C. Texenszs. 

Mr. Sereno Watson calls my attention to the fact that 
the date of the publication of Ventenat’s ‘‘ Description des 
Plantes Nouvelles et peu Connues Cultivées dans le Jardin 
de J. M. Cels” is not 1803, as I had supposed, but 1800, 
which, being the date of the publication of Robinia viscosa, 
that name must take precedence of Robinia gluhnosa. 

C. S. Sargent. 
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Filices Mexicanze.—I. 


E take pleasure in offering our readers an enumera- 

tion of the Ferns collected in the states of Nuevo 

Leon, Jalisco, San Louis Potosi and Machoacan, Mexico, 

during the seasons of 1888, 1889 and 1890, by C. G. Pringle, 

of Charlotte, Vermont, with notes and descriptions of new 

species and varieties by George E. Davenport, of Medford, 
Massachusetts. 


Mr. Pringle’s Fern collections are now so well known that 
it may be of interest to preface these notes with some extracts 
from his correspondence, in which he describes the regions 
where, for the most part, the Ferns herein enumerated grew. 
Writing from Chihuahua, under date of August 4th, 1888, he 
thus described Monterey and vicinity, where, during the early 
part of 1888, his collection was principally made: “ Delightful 
are my memories of Monterey, a quiet pleasant city, with 
lofty precipitous mountains round about it on three sides, 
mountains furrowed with cafions shady with numerous 
grand trees, and musical each with its clear, cold brook, 
It is the paradise of Ferns! Common as any weed on the 
foot-hills which overlook the city was Adiantum tricholepis, 
so rare hereaway. On limestone ledges or bluffs, soft 
and crumbling, whose bases were laved by water, was 
Aneimia adiantifolia. A. Mexicana was very abundant on 
moist shaded banks of the base of the Sierra Madre. Asfz- 
dium trifoliatum on limestone ledges dripping with water. 
On moist shaded banks Chetlanthes metfolia (Palmer's find of 
1880) was abundant; with it a Pellcea which I don’t know, and 
an Aspidium strange to me. What I guess to be Llavia 
cordifolia was common near brooks of the mountains, and 
rare there a Polypodium which I never saw, and in their dark, 
cold nooks still another Polypodium, with annual fronds. 
Here, of course, Aspidium patens was luxuriant, and some- 
times Pleris Cretica.” 

Pelleafiexuosa, Chetlanthes leucopodaand Cheilanthes aspera 
are some of the other Ferns mentioned by Mr. Pringle in the 
letter just quoted. Subsequently, on his return home to 
Charlotte, he sent to me the following interesting account of 
« The Haunts of Ferns about Gaudalajara” ; 

«Some six miles northward from the city the great St. 
James River (Rio Grande de Santiago) which carries the over- 
flow of Lake Chapala down to the Pacific, falling more than 
5,000 feet in a course of 250 miles, has cut a chasm through 
the plains which the proud city crowns, and among various 
chains of low mountains which interrupt those plains and 
this chasm is the great barranca of Gaudalajara. You stand 
on the verge of the plain and see the river rushing white 
1,500 feet below you. Beneath your feet are dizzy cliffs on 
cliffs, steep grassy slopes and still deeper descents which are 
a luxuriant growth of tropical shrubs. Here and there, over 
these steeps, springs start from the rock or rise from the soil, 
and streams leap down to the river. Against the face of fear- 
ful precipices they hang as a slender veil of a waterfall, or they 
saturate the rich soil of the thickets. All the diverse situations 
on the slopes of the great barranca are the favorite haunts 
of some Fern or other, whether it be the dry cliffs in sun or 
shade, the ledges of cliffs sprayed by falling water, the 
deep shade of thickets clustered by brook-sides, the cool and 
moist grassy banks, or the mossy banks and ledges in the 
humid forests near the river. 

‘Down to the river from among the hills come lesser canons, 
each with its noisy brook, which sometimes pours over a 
precipice in its way, and diffuses over the adjacent walls a per- 
petual mist or spray. 

«Again, just north of the city walls, a strange thing has hap- 
pened. The occasional floods from the plains above have cut 
cullies, sometimes broad, grassy and shaded with trees ; some- 
times too narrow to admit the passage of your body. The 
walls of these are twenty to fifty feet high, perpendicular, firm 
sand or gravel, more or less moist. From the foot of these 
walls water drips, and close by aa brook flows. 

«Still, again, there are conditions favorable to Ferns supplied 
by man. It is customary to mark the bounds of highways and 
fields by trenches five to ten feet deep. Along the edges of 
these are planted, or grow spontaneously, Cactuses and shrubs, 
so that shade is provided. 

“At the end of my stay I crept for a long way through the 
vegetation filling a trench of this sort which borders the 
north side of the highway leading westward trom the city 


_gate; and I remember declaring to a friend, as I came out of 


it, that I had seen on its steep moist banks nearly all the Ferns 
which I had met with in all the region roundabout. 
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“Now you can form a definite idea of the habitat of the spe- 
cies of my collection from the words borne by their tickets.” 

The numbers herein used should correspond to those on 
Mr. Pringle’s tickets accompanying his distribution. af 

ACROSTICHUM ARANEOSUM, D. C. Eaton (2590). Shaded cliffs 
near Guadalajara, November, 1889. 
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Fig. 71.—Asplenium Pringleii—See page 448. 


ACROSTICHUM SPATHULATUM, Bory (2606). Cool damp bluffs 
near Guadalajara, November, 1880. 

ADIANTUM CONCINNUM, H. B. K. (1866). 
near Guadalajara, November, 1888. 

ADIANTUM CONVOLUTUM, Fournier (1868). With 1866. 

ADIANTUM PATENS, Willd. (1869). Cool grassy slopes of the 
Barranca, November, 1888. 

ADIANTUM TENERUM, Swartz (3360). 
Cafion, San Luis Potosi, 1890. 


Moist shady banks 


Coolledges, Tamasopo 
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ADIANTUM THALICTROIDES, Willd. (1867). Moistshady banks, 
Guadalajara, November, 1888. 

ADIANTUM TRICHOLEPIS, Fée (1981). Foot-hills near Monte- 
rey, abundant; (1843) moistshady places in the Barranca, near 
Guadalajara, December, 1888, scarce. 

ANEIMIA ADIANTIFOLIA, Swartz (1977). Moist calcareous 

river bluffs, Monterey, June, 1888. 
ANEIMIA HIRSUTA, Swz. (1833). 
Moist slopes near Guadalajara, No- 
vember, 1888, and with it a deeply 
cut form approaching Baker’s var. 


tenella. 
ANEIMIA MEXICANA, Klotzsch 
(1976). Moist ledges and banks, 


Sierra Madre, near Monterey, June, 
1888. 

ANEIMIA PHYLLITIDIS, Swz. (3361). 
Moist shady banks, Las Canoas, No- 
vember, 1890. 

ANEIMIA TOMENTOSA, Swz., var. 
fulva, Hooker and Baker (1834). 
Moist slopes, near Guadalajara, No- 
vember, 1888. 

ASPIDIUM ACROSTICHOIDES, Swz. 
(2604). Sierra Madre, near Monte- 
rey, August, 1889. 

ASPIDIUM ATHYRIOIDES, M. & G. 
(Nepurodium sypherocarpum, 
Hook.), (1840). Wet banks and 
ledges, near Guadalajara, Decem- 
ber, 1888. This and A. pazulum, it 
seems to me, are scarcely more 
than forms of one protean species, 
A. Mexicanum. The differences be- 
tween them all are hardly greater 
than those which exist between the 
different forms of A. sfinuwlosum. 

ASPIDIUM JUGLANDIFOLIUM (1982). 
Cool, shaded cafions, near Monte- 
rey, June, 1888; and again in Ta- 
masopo Cafion, June, 1890. 

ASPIDIUM MEXICANUM, 
(2605). 

ASPIDIUM PATULUM, Swz. (3362). 
Shaded ledges, hills of Patzcuaro, 
November, 1890. See remarks on 
A. Athyrioides. 
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ASPIDIUM TRIFOLIATUM, Swz, 
(1983). Wet ledges and banks, 
Sierra Madre, near Monterey, June, 
1888. 

ASPLENIUM CICUTARIUM, Swz. 
(3365). Rich soil, mountain sides, 


Tamasopo Cafion, November, 1890. 
Specimens remarkably fine and 
beautiful. 

ASPLENIUM ERECTUM, Bory (3413), 
normal form; (3412), var. prolife- 
rum, Hooker, both from rich for- 
ests, Tamasopo Cafion, November, 
1890; and (3367) var. swb-bipinna- 
tum, Hook., trom rich soil, moun- 
tain sides, Tamasopo Cafion, No- 
vember, 1890. The last two very 
proliferous. 

[Norre.—I have preferred to fol- 
low the authority of Sir William 
Jackson Hooker here, in using 
Bory’s name in preference to 4. 
lunulatum, Swartz, notwithstanding 
the eminent authority of Mettenius 
and Kunze, because, if, as Dr. 
Hooker stated in the ‘Species Fili- 
cum,” no authentic specimen and 
no authentic intelligible description 
of Swartz’s species exist, and if, as 
Dr. Hooker asserted, the plant itself 
was really unknown to Swartz, it is difficult to understand 
upon what justifiable grounds the adoption of Swartz’s name 
rests. 

Bee a eoas FRAGRANS, Swz. (3364). 
Tamasopo Cafion, November, 1890. 

ASPLENIUM FURCATUM, Thunb. (3363). On Oaks, hills, Patz- 
cuaro, state of Machoacan, November, 1890. 

ASPLENIUM PRINGLEI, 7. sf. (1837). Root-stocks tufted ; 
fronds clustered, 3’ to 9’ tall, %’ to 3/’ broad in the middle, 


On rocks and trees, 
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narrowed both ways, evergreen, pinnate, with from twenty to 
thirty pairs of variable oblique pinne ; stipites short, blackish 
brown, naked, or with a few slight scales at base; pinne gen- 
erally subsessile, 2’ to 5" long, half as broad, deeply cut into 
irregular oblique obtuse lobes, unequally wedge-shaped at 
base, cut away most on the lower side, and sometimes almost 
if not wholly dimidiate, often truncate at base on the upper 
side with the superior basal lobe again deeply cleft into in- 
cised lobes; lower pinne gradually reduced, more equal- 
sided, ovate, slightly stalked, with cuneate or truncate bases, 
and cleft into three incised lobes; rachis, blackish brown, like 
the stipes, channeled, flexuose, curving from above the middle 
into semicircles ; sori large, borne on the free veinlets in two 
to four pairs, each sorus, when mature, filling an entire lobe, 
and set obliquely to the costa. 

Habitat: Wet cliffs, near Guadalajara, state of Jalisco, De- 
cember 5th, 1888. This very lovely Fern bears some resem- 
blance to the incised form of A. 7richomanes, and it is closely 
allied to that species. It differs from that species, however, 
conspicuously by the unusual size and position of the promi- 
nent sori, which are placed within and near the edges of the 
lobes, so that the fructification appears to be marginal, and 
by the remarkable curvatures of the exceedingly flexuose ra- 
chises. In some specimens there appears to be a slight 
membraneous edge running along the sides of the rachis and 
round the margins of the pinne, having the appearance of a 
faint bloom when held to the light. 

The excellent portrait of this Fern, on page 449, is from a 
drawing by Mr. C. E. Faxon. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


HE end of the flower-season in the open-air garden is 
approaching, and the Dahlias almost monopolize the 
attention of florists, for the unusually wet and cold August 
has been disastrous to such flowers of the sun as Gladioli 
and Lilies, which are the features of English gardens in 
August. This week I have had a look in at some of the 
nurseries, and the finest flowers of the season, to my mind, 
are the hybrid French Cannas at Cannell’s, at Swanley. No 
doubt, the grand productions of Crousse have already 
crossed the Atlantic, and your lovers of brilliantly colored 
flowers and noble foliage already have the older kinds 
under cultivation. These gorgeous plants have come upon 
us all of a sudden, for I know of no flowers that have been 
improved in such an extraordinary way in so short a time, 
and our French neighbors seem to have been at work upon 
them before we were aware of it. The French florists seem 
to take the initiative in the production of new races of gar- 
den-plants, which they do with few exceptions ; Roses, 
Gladioli, Delphiniums, Ivy Pelargoniums, Montbretias, 
Chrysanthemums, Caladiums, of all of which we have now 
such a variety, are mainly due to the enterprise of the French 
hybridists. These Cannas are well worth a long journey 
to enjoy, for the brilliancy of their flowers en masse rising 
from their handsome foliage is different from the ordinary run 
of greenhouse plants. There are now a good many sorts, 
mostly all with French names, but those that pleased me 
most were the following: Paul Bert, a noble, tall-growing 
variety, with broad leaves stained with plum-purple and 
large Gladiolus-like flowers of a brilliant orange-red ; 
Francois Morel, three feet high, flowers an intensely deep 
crimson ; Keteleeri, dwarf flowers, orange-scarlet ; Edouard 
André, brilliant orange-scarlet, rather tall, and certainly one 
of the finest; Wilhelm Pfitzer, flowers large and of the rich- 
est deep crimson, remarkably showy ; Madame de Grillon, 
flowers yellow, with red centre; Jules Chretien, flowers 
large, brilliant scarlet; Comte de Choiseul, dwarf, only 
about one and a half feet high, and similar in color to the 
last: Admiral Courbet, cherry-crimson ; Professor David, 
a very distinct sort, with flowers scarlet, blotched and mar- 
gined on the petals with yellow ; Legionnaire, tall purplish 
foliage, vivid crimson flowers; T. S. Ware, orange-scarlet. 
These comprise a dozen of the very finest kinds, and 
though from description they may seem to be similar to 
each other in color, they are really distinct, either in growth 
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or shade of color. The best time to obtain a stock of Cannas 
is when the plants arein a dry statein autumn; they will then 
travel as safely as bulbs, and] am taking with me to Indiaa 
large number of the best kinds. 1 can foresee what grand 
plants they will be in masses in the open, as the common 
Canna, indica is one of the most effective plants there in 
the garden-landscape. 

At Veitchs’, at Chelsea. one may see another new race of 
hybrids.which is purely of English origin. These are the 
hybrid Streptocarpuses, which Mr. Watson has already men- 
tioned. It may be well to add, however, that these new 
Streptocarpuses are regarded here as one of the most im- 
portant novelties that have been produced by skillful hy- 
bridizing. It seems but a few years ago when the species 
from which these hybrids have been mainly produced were 
obscure botanic garden-plants, and even up to within a year 
or so they were not generally known, and Mr. Watson had 
raised his first crosses at Kew long before even the nur- 
serymen knew about them. But now that the Messrs. 
Veitch have taken up the thread of the work where he left 
off, we shall soon see these beautiful plants common in 


’ every greenhouse, for they need only to be seen to be ap- 


preciated even by those who will only look at showy 
plants. The species that have been worked upon were 
generally known in cultivation under the names of S. Rexiz, 
S. bifforus, S. floribundus, S. polyanthus and S. Saundersi, 
but it was not until the extraordinary monophyllus species, 
S. Dunni, was introduced that any decided break was ob- 
tained. This species has a huge leaf, and produces an 
abundance of dull red small flowers, different in tint from 
any of the rest, so that there was something to work upon. 
Mr. Watson raised several striking crosses, among them 
being those named S. Warfsoni and S. Kewensis, the former 
especially showing in its flowers the distinct reddish color of 
S. Dunni. Among the multitude of seedlings he has raised 
you may single out every shade, ranging from pure white 
to bright purple, stained with plum-purple and violet, and 
these are the foundation that the hybridist at Veitchs’ had 
to work upon. Now one may see seedlings at the Chelsea 
nursery by the thousand, planted out in cold frames, and 
flowering profusely, and, naturally, some show an advance 
on the original Kew hybrids both in size of flower and va- 
riety and brightness of coloring. It may not be rash to 
predict that eventually we shall have Streptocarpus-flowers 
as large as those of Gloxinias, the horizontal-flowered type 
of which they somewhat resemble. As the Streptocarpuses 
are so easily grown in an ordinary frame during summer, or 
in a greenhouse, they are destined to become popular, and 
the fact that they flower so freely and so continuously for 
several months in the year enhances their value. I 
counted as many as twenty flowers on a small plant at 
Veitchs’, and being on slender long staiks they are very 
suitable for cutting. Already the seed of these hybrids is 
enumerated in the seed catalogue of the firm, so that a 
pinch of seed may be obtained that would furnish enough 
plants for a greenhouse. 

As this is the dull season for Orchids they comprise one 
of the features of the great Chelsea nursery, but I lingered 
over the other great feature at the present time, which is 
the Nepenthes, or Pitcher Plant house, which, at this season, 
after the pitchers have reached full size and color, is 
at its best. Among the kinds that the grower points out 
as being of superlative merit is the new JM. Norshiana, 
named after Miss North, the traveler and artist who, I be- 
lieve, discovered it. It has the full-grown pitchers, over 
a foot long and from three inches to five inches broad, 
heavily spotted and striped with crimson on a pale green 
ground. It is extremely handsome in form also, as the 
broad rim of the pitcher is shaped and reflexed in a beauti- 
ful way. The other new or notable Pitchers are V. Burkez, 
N. Curtisti superba and JV. cincfa, which has the pitchers 
most beautifully marked with crimson and purple-crimson 
But I consider the finest of all is Vi Mas¢ersi- 
ana, which has a number of red pitchers on every small 
plant, and has a striking effect among the others. It is 
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such-a strong grower, and produces pitchers so freely, 
that it is decidedly one of the best. 

Coming to Kew, one finds some remarkable plants in 
flower, perhaps none more interesting to the general pub- 
lic than the Wedding Flower of Lord Howe's Island, ris 
Robinsoniana, which has flowered for the first time at 
Kew, has been illustrated in the daily papers, and has been 
inquired for by visitors more than any other plant during 
the past month. It is certainly a noble plant, producing a 
huge tuft of long, reflexed leaves and flower-branched 
spikes, five or six feet in height, on which numerous 
flowers expand in quick succession day after day. The 
blossoms resemble those of /r’s Kemp/eri, but are smaller ; 
they are pure white, with blotches of clear yellow at the 
bases of the petals. Z Robinsoniana has been described 
and figured in GaRDEN aNnD Forest, vol. iv., p. 355. 
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believe, not in commerce yet, but when it is readily attain- 
able it will be sought for as a choice stove climber. A 
more modest climber, but very pretty, is S. Seaforthianum, 
which is a less vigorovs plant, and bears much smaller 
flowers in drooping clusters. This is also in flower in the 


stoves at Kew. : 
Kew. W. Goldring. 


The Bermuda Onion. 


HE island of Bermuda, where the Onion, Potato, Tomato 
and other garden vegetables make their most vigor- 
ous growth from December to May, lies seven hundred miles 
due south-east from New York, and eight hundred miles due 
east from Charleston, South Carolina. The temperature trom 
November to June ranges from fifty to seventy-five degrees, 
never higher, never lower, with never a greater monthly range 
of temperature than twenty-three degrees, or a greater daily 


Fig. 72.—Haryesting Onions in Bermuda. 


The ‘‘ Wedding Flower” absorbs more interest at Kew 
than the grand climber, Solandra grandiflora, which is in 
flower close by. This, though an old plant from South 
America, is rarely seen in bloom. It has very large tubu- 
lar, or rather funnel-shaped, flowers of a creamy white, 
stained with purple, inside the tube. It is a rampant 
climber, but may be grown and flowered in small pots, as 
Mr. Parker used to do, in his nursery at Tooting, in the old 
days. 

Another climber I must mention as being a great at- 
traction at Kew just now, and, indeed, has been through- 
out thesummer. This is Solanum Wendlandi (see GaRDEN 
AND Forest, vol. iv., p. 258), a tropical American species, 
and, I consider, the finest of the cultivated species. It has 
huge clusters of rich, mauve-purple flowers, two inches 
across, which are produced abundantly and hang from the 
long rambling shoots in a most graceful way. It is, I 


range than fourteen degrees. It is in such a climate as this 
that the Onion grows with that mild and delicate flavor which 
gives the Bermuda product a special value on account of 
quality apart from the advantage it has of coming at an un- 
usual season. 

The seed (black seed) of this Onion is all grown in Teneriffe 
Island, and is of two kinds, one producing white bulbs, and 
the other red bulbs. The white variety matures from two to 
three weeks earlier than the red, but is not quiteassweet. No 
other seed seems to be worth planting in this climate. I have 
tried many kinds from all parts of the world—black seed, tops, 
buttons, potato onions, and many more, with the invariable 
result of a fine crop of ‘‘scullion” ; they absolutely refuse to 
“bottom,” while with the black seed Teneriffe nine out of ten 
will make fine bottoms. 

The seed is very thickly sown in rows eight inches apart in 
seed-beds three feet wide, these beds being prepared with the 
most scrupulous care and enriched with enormous quantities 
of well-rotted cow or pig manure. The failure of these seed- 
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beds means the failure of the crop. The first sowingis usually 
made the last week in September—at the time when the north- 
ern farmer is getting ready for the long winter—and the sow- 
ing is kept up with seed of both varieties until the first week 
in November, and this gives a succession of plants for trans- 
planting into the fields. This transplanting begins in Decem- 
ber and continues until the middle of January. 

The fields are little pockets of earth scattered here and there 
over the island, being deposits in the depression between the 
rocks at some period during the submergence of the island; 
they seldom contain an area of more than two acres, and the 
larger proportion of them contain less than half an acre. 
These fields are usually surrounded with Oleander-hedges to 
keep off the winter gales which are likely to do some harm to 
tender vegetation. The soil is prepared with great care 
by plowing or spading in stable-manure, sea-weed and every 
artificial fertilizer known in the market. Beds three feet wide 
are made by treading paths through the field, and in these 
beds the little plants, about as large as a goose-quill, are trans- 
planted from the seed-beds. This is a rather slow process, 
but the Bermudian farmer finds it much the best method of 
cultivation. It is often asked by Americans, ‘‘ Why not sow 
the seeds in the field to begin with, and thus save all this labor 
of transplanting?” In the first place, the Onion makes a bet- 
ter growth and forms a better bulb when transplanted, and not 
two out of a hundred plants are lost by transplanting, as they 
are sure to take root, and in two or three days are just as fresh 
as when they were taken from the seed-bed. Again, it takes 
from four and a half to five months for the Onion to mature 
for the market from the seed, and from two to two and a half 
months of this period, while the plants are in their tender 
growth, is spent in the seed-beds, where one man can weed 
and care for enough plants for ten acres. If these plants were 
in the fields, at this stage, it would take at least ten men to 
keep the weeds down, and therefore much labor is saved. 
Bermuda weeds do not succumb to the hoe and sun as in the 
north, but each weed must be carefully pulled by the roots and 
carried away to the pig-pen or else spaded deep in the walk- 
Ways. 

I suppose no land is free from plant-disease, and the Onion 
here has its diseases, though the only one causing much trouble 
isafungus growth, attacking the leaf just as the bulb is forming, 
causing the leaves to rot and arresting the growth of the 
bulb. 

When the Onion is ready for the market, men, women and 
children, mostly colored, are employed to pull, pack and cart 
to the steamer, packing the Onions in bushel crates made 
from box stuff brought in shooks from Maine. These crates, 
when ready for packing, cost about twelve cents each. Dur- 
ing the crop season a steamer is loaded and departs for New 
York every Thursday. The balance of the year we only have 
fortnightly communication with New York. 

The number of crates harvested from an acre varies with 
the year, season and amount of disease. I have known eight 
hundred crates.to be gathered from an acre, but probably two 
hundred is nearer the average. The price varies with the 
season, usually opening in January at $2 a bushel box here, 
and rapidly dropping to $1.50, and then on down to $1 and to 
75c. in May. 

The average price paid here for the past six years is as 
follows: 1886, $1.35; 1887, $1; 1888, $1.65; 1889, 53c.; 1890, 
$1.44 ; 1891, $1.28. 

The quantity shipped for the same period is as follows: 
1886, 154,000 bushels; 1887, 197,000 bushels; 1888, 163,000 
bushels ; 1889, 227,000 bushels ; 1890, 252,000 bushels ; 1891, 
261,000 bushels. 

The total number of acres cultivated on the island in the 
winter of 1890-91 in Onions, Potatoes, Tomatoes and Beets 
was 2,422. 

Much alarm was felt over the M’Kinley bill, as onions now 
pay to the United States a duty of forty cents per bushel, but, 
after all, the price kept up well through all the season. The 
Bermudians generally feel that they pay this tax, as that 
amount has to be paid before they can enter into competition 
with the American farmer. $104,400 was paid into the United 
States Treasury by somebody because of the importation of 
261,000 bushels of Bermuda Onions into the port of New York 
during the winter of 1890-91. As the average price paid here 
was less than any year, except one, during the past six years, 
I am inclined to think we pay the tax. i 

Hamilton, poeite. Island. Sie Russell Hastings. 

[The illustration of an Onion-field in Bermuda, on page 
451, gives a fair idea of the general appearance of the 
scanty farm-land on the island and the ever-present 
Cedars.—Ep. } 
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Cultural Department. — 


Insecticides for Greenhouse Plants. 


IX the press of fall work the cleaning of plants is often post- 

poned until some more convenient time, and this is usually 
regretted afterward when the stock is found permanently in- 
jured by the ravages of scale or other insects. Among Palms, 
for instance, some of the scale insects are the most trouble- 
some, and if allowed to remain on the foliage or stems for any 
length of time the plant will be badly disfigured. A whale-oil 
soap solution, made by dissolving one ounce of the soap in 
one gallon of water, or a very weak kerosene emulsion, may 
be applied with a spray-pump or syringe about once a week, 
with good effect, though if a plant is badly infested with scale 
it will need more than mere spraying to clean it. In using the 
kerosene emulsion it is safest to make the solution rather 
weak, to guard against injury to the young foliage if the liquid 
drains down into the heart of the plant. 

Some of the prepared insecticides, for instance, Fir-tree oil, 
may also be used in the same manner, and they are doubtless 
of some value, though much more expensive than the home- 
made remedies. Thrips are best controlled by the use of 
tobacco-stems for tumigating, or the infected plants can be 
dipped in tobacco-water, the latter plan being most convenient 
where many kinds of plants are grown in the same house. 
Red spider is seldom found among plants that are syringed 
properly, but when it gets a foothold in a warm house the 
plants should be carefully sponged at once. 

The so-called ‘‘spot” on Pandanus, and on P. uétlis espe- 
cially, is caused by a minute mite or insect, and is not, assome 
have supposed, due to a fungus, and the most satisfactory 
remedy is thorough dusting with sulphur. The credit of this 
discovery should be given to Professor Halstead, of the New 
Jersey Experiment Station, who kindly examined specimens. 
and suggested the remedy which has proved effective in 
practice. 

The Ferns are subject to various insect pests, the most in- 
jurious of which are scale and thrips, and as these plants will 
not endure as much smoke as the insects will, it becomes nec- 
essary to depend on dipping the plants in wealx tobacco solu- 
tions. Some of this trouble may be avoided, however, by 
keeping the Fern-house as cool-as the welfare ot the plants 
will permit during the winter. Many of the best-known spe- 
cies thrive admirably in a temperature of tifty degrees at night. 
Another troublesome pest to the Fern-grower are the snails, 
and while the old-fashioned method of spreading about the 
house cabbage-leaves or pieces of potatoes as traps is still a 
good one, yet a cleaner and more efficient plan is to sprinkle 
camphor among the plants. This gum is so obnoxious to the 
snails that a few pieces the size of a pea thrown in the crown 
of a large Adiantum will surely drive them out. Of course, 
the camphor needs renewing trom time to time, as it soon 
evaporates, and, consequently, will cost rather more than the 
old vegetable remedies. 

Among other insecticides that I have tested for general use 
are corrosive sublimate, one part in solution with 2,000 parts 
of water, and carbolic acid in various degrees of strength, but 
with little success in either case. Acetic ether is useful at 
times to destroy mealy-bugs in the flower-trusses of Ixoras or 
Stephanotis, but it should be applied with a camel’s-hair brush. 
Sulphate of lime has been recommended for scale on Orange- 
trees, but my experiments with this mixture on some young 


Palms have not proved successful. i 
Holmesburg, Pa. a W. A. Taplin. 


Border Flowers in Autumn. 


ERYTHROLHNA CONSPICUA.—This plant, the ‘‘Scarlet Mexi- 
can Thistle,” as it has been styled, promises to be useful for 
sub-tropical bedding, for, though only a thistle, it has an im- 
posing appearance when well grown, and when in flower 
arrests attention at once by the bright-colored bracts of the 
flowers. From a packet of seeds sown in February we ob- 
tained three plants, which were liberally treated, and one of 
these is now flowering. It is six feet high, with branches 
overshadowing a square yard of ground. The plant is dis- 
tinct in habit, and, when in flower, very ornamental. It is 
necessary to sow the seed early in the year to get the plants to. 
flower the same summer, aS Our seasons are too short, and, 
as it is, we shall not be able to obtain any seed this year. 

HELIANTHUS MOLLIS.—Of the many species of hardy Sun- 
flowers this is one deserving of front rank as a hardy garden- 
plant. I know of no species that flowers with such persistency, 
for since it began in July we have always had an abundance 
of bloom, and there are still many to follow until frost comes. 
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Part of our plants were obtained from Tennessee, where it is 
said to occur occasionally in a wild state, and is often culti- 
vated in gardens even there. Other plants were received from 
another source, which, I believe, was said to have been 
originally New Mexico, and this is quite probable, as this spe- 
cies has a wide distribution in the southern and south-western 
states ; consequently there were doubts in my mind as to its 
hardiness, and a plant was left out in a cold wet border last 
winter. It came through safely, so there need be no doubt 
about it in the future, for in the same border strong and 
established clumps of A. orgyalis were completely killed, and 
so was the double &. multiflorus, so often catalogued as being 
perfectly hardy, which it certainly is not here. 7. mollis grows 
about five feet high in good soil. The flowers are large, bright 
yellow, of good substance, and can be cut with long stems for 
vases, and when it is offered to the public and becomes better 
known will surely be appreciated as one of our very best 
hardy Sunflowers. 

HELIANTHUS GRANDIPLENUS.—This is our first season’s ex- 
perience with this new form of the common double /Z, s/t 
florus as introduced by Hartland, of Cork. There are said to 
be other forms distributed under this name, so care was taken 
to procure the true variety direct from the introducer. The 
difference in the individual flowers is not very apparent except 
by comparison, when it is seen at once that in the variety 
Grandiplenus the outer row, or guard petals, are not present, 
as in the older variety, making it quite distinct in that respect. 
Our plants, also, are much taller than in the older variety. One 
clump has grown eight feet high and is much more spreading 
in habit, the flowers also can be cut with longer stems; but 
these three traits may all be due to liberal treatment. It is to 
be hoped it will prove hardier than the older variety. Judging 
from the plant as it is, itis a question if there is any great ad- 
vance made from the old double Z. mzz/tiflorus, of which there 
are several very good single forms which do not seem to have 
gained popularity as they deserve, for they are as beautiful as 
single medium-sized Sunflowers for cutting purposes. 

i, O; OF webs 


South Lancaster, Mass. 


The Water Garden. 


Nymphea Mexicana, of which Mr. Pringle wrote so charm- 
ingly in GARDEN AND FOREST (vol. iil., p. 415), may be botan- 
ically the same as 1V. fava, but it proves superior to the type 
in its more free-flowering habit. Growers generally find JV. 
flava very slow to establish and very shy to flower, but 1. 
Mexicana, in its second season here, grows strongly, with many 
strong runners, which quickly bloom, and it has given a long 
succession of its deep yellow flowers, which are attractive, 
though small. They are much darker than those of WV. chro- 
matella, and, unlike this variety, the stamens and petals are of 
the same shade. 

lV. chromatella, however, is far the best yellow Nymphza, 
a strong, compact grower, easily propagated from its numerous 
eyes, and constantly in bloom. A strong plant, with only the 
root-room of a small box, has been constantly in flower since 
early May, and still has some buds unexpanded. 

Eichornia (Pontederia) azurea, the new pond-weed intro- 
duced this year by Mr. Sturtevant, proves much superior to 
E. crassipes major, it being not more interesting, perhaps, but 
less weedy. The stems, produced freely, are sent out later- 
ally, and from these flowers are produced very freely. The 
flowers, which are clustered on a short stem, are one inch in 
diameter, a dark purple, with a darker eye, and in every respect 
more attractive than those of Z. crassipfes. Unlike the latter 
plant, however, which is a weedy grower, whether floating or 
planted in earth, 2. azurea requires planting in shallow places. 

Elizabeth, N. J. GF. N. Gerard. 


In the Vegetable Garden. 


S the nights grow cool Celery is making its best growth. 
Pick off the rusted leaves, keep it clean and never let it 
thirst for water. It is too early to earth up the main crop, but 
it is well, once a fortnight, to draw a little soil about the plants 
needed for early use. Celery will whiten now much more 
rapidly than it does after the middle of October. 

Lettuce can endure a light frost, but it is better to have cold 
frames ready. Lettuce had better be planted now in frames, 
but sashes should not be used, except as a protection against 
beating rains, until heavy frost comes. It is a good time to 
sow Lettuce, and if the ground is kept clean among the plants 
they will head in November, and the rest of the half-grown 
plants will head in the winter. ‘ 
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Spinach can still be sown in sheltered beds facing the south, 
and some of the plants will be fit to use before winter sets in. 
At all events, it will be in good condition for early spring use. 

When the Asparagus begins to turn yellow it is well to cut 
the beds over before the seeds fall, for the young plants will 
prove troublesome weeds in the bed next year. If the tops 
are burned it will lessen the attacks of the beetles next spring. 

Cabbage and Caulifower which are still growing should be 
kept well hoed. If Cauliflowers do not make full-sized hearts 
before freezing weather they can be heeled thickly in cold 
frames, and will be fit to use by Christmas. If the larger Cab- 
bage shows a tendency to burst open it is good practice to 
loosen their roots with a fork. 

Lima Beans that are not matured can be kept through early 
frosts by laying down the poles so that they can be covered by 
newspapers or muslin; and Snap Beans can be saved for a 
little while 1f protected in the same way. If you haye no 
Snap Beans this autumn make a memorandum now to plant 
some of the prolific sorts, like the Valentine, next yearforautumn 
use. 

Montclair, N. J. S. 


Pelargonium Blight.—During the present season the varie- 
gated Pelargoniums, or Geraniums, as they are commonly 
called, so popular for bedding and borders, have been notice- 
ably bighted, and in some instances so much so as to become 
positively unsightly. As arule, the outer or lower leaves are 
the most susceptible, but not rarely the best of the large cen- 
tral leaves become attacked. This blight is due to at least two 
fungi, working singly or together, and either one of them is 
able to do serious mischief. One of these fungi.is a Colleto- 
trichum, akin to that causing the anthracnose of the Vine 
and many other cultivated plants. There is little doubt 
that this bight could be checked by spraying with some of the 
copper mixtures. A second fungus is an Aschochyta, which 
may be called a leaf-spot fungus. This is more inclined to 
produce a well-defined infested area near the centre of the 
leaf, but the two enemies may work together upon the leaf. 
The same remedy is recommended. 


Nematodes in Zinnias.—My attention has been called a num- 
ber of times recently to a trouble among the Zinnias, and 
particularly Z. elegans. Vhe lower leaves prematurely die, 
and hang upon the stems as crumpled brown masses, giving 
the afflicted plants anything else thana handsome appearance. 
Above these the leaves are more or less blotched with light 
brown, the affected areas varying in size and color, but usually 
quite angular in outline. The whole aspect of the sick plants 
suggested the worl of eel-worms, and a microscope examina- 
tion revealed them at work in the leaf-pulp, and in great num- 
bers. Plants thus infested are beyond recovery, and should 
be burned. Last season eel-worms were mentioned as occur- 
ring in quite a number of the cultivated plants, and particularly 
the Chrysanthemums, Coleus, Lantanas, Bouvardias, Violets 


and Roses. 
Rutgers College. Byron D. Halsted. 
Cestrum elegans.—This is generally grown as a climber, and 
is best seen trained over an arch, where its graceful flower- 
stems, sometimes nearly two feet in length, hang out in all 
directions, with clusters of tubular wax-like pink flowers. It 
would be a most excellent plant for cut flowers but for its 
strong potato-like odor when handled, an odor which is not 
surprising, for it belongs to the So/anacee@. Grown as a pot- 
plant it is equally handsome, and useful for decorative pur- 
poses. Cuttings taken in winter, and planted out for the 
summer, grow to a size which makes a twelve-inch pot neces- 
sary when they are lifted in autumn. My plants are showing 
flower-buds now in the open ground, and will bloom in the 
greenhouse through November and December, when I take 
a few more cuttings and throw the old plants away. Although 
used as a climber when grown in the open air, it shows no 
tendency to climb in the house, and makes good bushy plants 
without any trouble. 


Peristrophe speciosa.—This handsome winter - blooming 
greenhouse plant is of very easy culture, and should be com- 
mon. Cuttings which have been rooted during the winter, 
when planted out-doors make very neat plants by autumn, 
and, unless large plants are needed, they are more satisfactory 
in every way than old plants cut down, which are generally 
used. To have them bushy, they need to be “topped” two 
or three times during the season. They can be lifted with a 
good ball of earth, and usually go into a seven-inch pot. Their 
foliage is handsome. The flowers are labiate, crimson or 
pink in color, and are sessile on conical heads. 

Wellesley, Mass. DS ID). Hatfield, 
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Correspondence. 


The Boston Public Garden. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—There are some questions that I should be glad to have 
answered with regard to the floral decorations of the Boston 
Public Garden. : 

We who live in the neighborhood of the Modern Athens 
naturally go there for our-ideas about gardening, as well as 
other things, and we feel as if the Public Garden, which, next 
to the State House and Faneuil Hall, is an object of legiti- 
mate pride to that city, ought to furnish for the million the 
best sort of example. 

That its directors, whoever they may be, understand their 
business no one ventures to doubt, but do they not make a 
mistake in trying to popularize the garden by introducing ob- 
jects not in the best taste ? 

Is it conceivable, however the pure Greek artistic sense dis- 
played itself in gardens, that Pericles and Aspasia would ever 
have encountered, at the foot of Mars Hill, such a horticultural 
construction as that which causes the bosom of the Modern 
Athenian to dilate with civic pride—Item, a spread eagle with 
a glass eye, complicated with a design of anchors, coiled 
ropes, and the shield of our country, surmounted by the letters 
U. S. N., painfully manufactured, at enormous expense, of 
minute plants of the requisite colors, and resembling nothing 
so much as those feats in worsted-work rugs which are the 
glory of agricultural fairs ? 

Would the Attic idea of color and form have found expres- 
sion in floral hearts and rounds, aces of spades, crescents and 
likenesses to half-eaten doughnuts, brought out in shades 
that swear at each other in the loudest tones? Pink and 
yellow, deep crimson and scarlet, orange and rose-color, 
sometimes all six together in one bed, seem to be a favorite 
combination, to the defiance of harmony and repose. 

Boston delights in sending missionaries of its somewhat 
Philistine civilization to Japan, why does it not occur to the 
philanthropists of the Flowery Kingdom to send it a few in 
return, missionaries of taste, whose ‘oriental eye” should 
educate it to a comprehension, if not of subtleties of color, at 
least to reticence in its use, and teach it, once for all, that the 


desire to mix crimson Coleus with scarlet Geranium is a temp- - 


tation of the devil to be strenuously resisted. 

Might it it not be well, too, that the same apostle should direct 
the curves of those labyrinthine paths, so that, however sinuous 
their course, they may lead somewhere, and not necessarily 
force you to come out, like the well-known parliamentary 
speaker, at the same hole you went in at. 

Is the confusion of effect desirable or necessary? Is there 
not some way by which we could be given masses of color, 
and yet an element of repose? It is not that one objects to 
formal gardening, but to the lines on which that formal gar- 
dening is laid down. Certain ideas have occurred to me which 
I venture to submit for your approval, asking for correction if 
they seem unreasonable. And what especially strikes me is 
the thought of the great amount of money and labor necessary 
to maintain the grounds in their present condition, which, 
perhaps, might be expended to better advantage. 

The Public Garden is in itself a lovely spot, well shaded, 
retreshing, with agreeable variety of shrubbery and grass, 
around a pond of shining water, that isa comfort to the eye 
and ameans of amusement to innumerable children. With 
some few and inexpensive changes and some guiding taste, it 
seems as if it might readily be made the thing of beauty that 
it ought to be, to comport with the elegance and charm of the 
picturesque city of which it should be a thoroughly artistic 
ornament. 

It is now conducted on an unnecessarily costly scale. The 
elaborate and doubtful floral designs once banished, with the 
Palms and Tree Ferns, money would abound for more pleas- 
ing adornment. The paths should, in the first place, be recon- 
structed, so that they would lead from one point to another 
without maddening turns upon themselves. The restricted 
patches of greensward should be combined into broad 
stretches of almost unnbroken lawn, shaded and cool, with 
borders and vistas of shrubbery that should seclude, and, at 
the same time, seemingly increase its extent. 

Geometrical flower-beds and formal gardening need not be 
given up, but they should be confined, as in the great pleasure- 
grounds of Europe, to a central parterre in the neighborhood 
of the leading walk across the bridge, while the rest of the 
garden should be kept simple and restful. 

The taste that demands eagles, and anchors, and designs 
drawn from the poker-table should be ignored, and an effort 
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made to educate the public to an appreciation of something 
better. The instinct for beauty is strong in our people; though 
often misdirected, it can be easily influenced in the rig ht direc- 
tion by proper example in those public places which they fre- 
quent, and from which they bring away new ideas. The harm 
done by setting a false standard for imitation is incalculable. 

The Public Garden should, above all things, be madea unit, 
and an intelligent design should animate the whole, and the 
varying parts be made interdependent. A pleasure-ground of 
this description is not a botanic garden, where it is necessary 
to exhibit myriads of incongruous things. Harmony and grace, 
and beauty, and continual bloom there should be, but not vio- 
lent contrasts nor inharmonious groupings. There are numer- 
ous brilliant and beautiful flowers which could be kept pro- 
tected in winter at a less cost than the great tropical things, 
that look so out of place when the east wind is whistling 
about their elephantine ears, and which would really render 
the grounds far more gay and charming and delightful to the 
popular eye. 

The opportunities of the pond are wholly neglected, and we 
see none of those interesting groups of Lotus and Water Lilies 
that prove so attractive in New York, both in Central Park and 
in Union Square. If it is objected that the boats are incom- 
patible with the Lilies, why could not some portion of the lake 
be set apart for their cultivation, and still leave room for the 
amusement of the children? The people all love these deli- 
cate flowers, which shows that they do not demand incon- 
gruous groupings for their satisfaction. 

Why not make the Public Garden a school of appropriate 
floral design, rather than a museum of curiosities? The best 
intelligence and the subtlest perception are none too good to 
devote to it, since it should be properly regarded as a great 
educator. What people see here they imitate in their ceme- 
teries, In their gardens, on their lawns. If purple and scarlet 
are seen combined in the Public Garden, you will find the 
same enormities repeated in handsome country places, whose 
gardeners think they have imported a brilliant idea. Canons 
ot elegance must be laid down ; beauty must be inculcated by 
a positive standard; teach what is lovely and of good repute, 
and education conquers even bad taste. How are we to know 
the evil from the good but by some striking example of loveli- 
ness and harmony to which all can repair for new inspiration ? 
Such an example it is the duty_of the Public Garden to set. To 
know a thing is wrong is easy; to know how to set it right is 
another matter; and nothing can be more idle than criticism 
which fails to suggest a remedy. This garden is a boon we 
all appreciate; the plants in it are remarkably well grown 
and healthy ; we all desire that it should be perfect in beauty, 
and we ask nothing better than to beshown the paths of beauty 
that we may walk therein. Knowledge of plants is far more 
common than a proper sense of their artistic distribution, and 
it is for these we need the canons and the guiding hand. 

Our Japanese apostle might find us unwilling listeners to the 
preaching of his crusade; but in his land, generations of cul- 
tured taste have made the very infants adepts, while the lan- 
guage of their subtle art is still foreign, and hard for many of 
us to learn. But its restraint, its simplicity, its delicate effect, 
we can study and practice in our clumsier fashion, until the 
lessons of ages shall have trained us, too, to a larger, a more 
subtle sense of what is alike beautiful and befitting. 

Sidney [yde. 


Newton, Mass. 


Plants for Shady Places. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 
Sir,—Will you kindly inform me whether Daphne Mezereum 
would thrive on the north side of a house, where the sun shines 
about two hours in the morning and perhaps a little longer in 


the late afternoon ? 
Millbrook, N. Y. Sin Gra 2: 


[Few plants can flower successfully on the north side of 
buildings when they are shaded during the greater part of 
every day. For such positions plants like the Periwinkle 
or the Ivy, whose chief beauty consists in their evergreen 
foliage, usually give greater satisfaction. —-ED. | 


Periodical Literature. 


In an article called ‘‘ Woodlands,” recently published in the 
Nineteenth Century, Mr. Herbert Maxwell reviews the extent 
and condition of the forest of Great Britain, and discusses the 
report of the committee of the House Commons which was 
appointed to investigate this subject in 1885, and formulated 
its conclusions two years later. This committee declared 
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themselves ‘satisfied that the management of our woodlands 
might be materially improved . . . and that some considera- 
ble proportion of the timber now imported to the (annual) 
value of £16,000,000 might, under more skillful management, 
be raised at home.” They pointed out that, ‘‘ whereas nearly 
every other civilized state possesses one or more forest- 
schools, there exists in this country (although it boasts a De- 
partment of Woods and Forests) no organized system of 
forestry-instruction except in connection with the Indian ser- 
vice.” They unanimously agreed ‘in recommending the 
establishment of a Forest Board, of which the main functions 
should be the establishment of forest-schools, or, at least, of 
a course of instruction and examination in forestry.” From 
the conclusions of these gentlemen Mr. Maxwell dissents. 
Although he says they deserve gratitude for having proved 
‘beyond the possibility of doubt that British forestry is at a 
lamentably low level, and that hardly any effort is being made 
to redeem what might be a source of public and private 
wealth from the state to which it has been reduced by igno- 
rance, indolence and indifference,” he protests that “it is not 
possible to endorse their proposal to create a new department 
of the government to revivify it.” He believes that reform 
should be brought about by concerted action on the part of 
large land-owners, and that ‘‘the first step in the right direc- 
tion will be taken . . . bysummoning a meeting in London of 
land-owners and others interested in the matter to discuss the 
position and to take counsel with the managers of the English 
and Scottish arboricultural societies with the view of securing 
their co-operation in undertaking the work which the select 
committee has rightly described as necessary, the neglect of 
which is discreditable.” 

Mr. Maxwell’s article is suggestive reading for all who are 
interested in the subject of forests and forestry, but it supplies, 
of course, little help to those who are anxious to see our own 
forest-problems satisfactorily disposed of. The condition of 
our forests is so unlike that of English woodlands, their own- 
ership is so differently distributed, the extent of our country is 
so much greater than that of Great Britain, that American and 
English needs cannot be discussed from the same point of 
view. 

Mr. Maxwell’s article contains, however, many items that 
should interest any reader. We read a family likeness to our- 
selves in his account of the way in which, in most parts of 
England, the minor products of the torest are systematically 
wasted. In Surrey, he says, convenient little fagots ‘“‘made 
of small brush-wood bound together with a green withe”’ 
are used, in continental fashion, tor the lighting of fires ; but 
they are unknown in the northern counties and even in Lon- 
don, ‘‘whose countless fires are kindled by the much less 
effective fagots of split-wood.” Brush-wood fagots, he ex- 
plains, ‘“have this advantage over fagots of split-wood, that 
they kindle much more readily, bursting into a blaze at once, 
whereas a fire laid with the larger sticks often requires re- 
kindling.” 

As an example of the lacl of knowledge possessed by Eng- 
lish owners and land-agents, with regard to even the common- 
est native trees, the author cites the case of a gentleman in 
the south of Scotland who, desiring to make a plantation of 
Oaks, procured with great pains fine acorns from the south 
of England. Here the indigenous Oak is Quercus robur pe- 
dunculata, while in the north of England and in Scotland it is 
Q. robur sessilifiora, the so-called ‘ Durmast Oak.” The latter 
flourishes if planted in the south, but the former does not find 
proper conditions of growth in the north, and, consequently, 
though ‘‘ thirty, forty and fifty years have gone by since these 
woods were planted, the present owner of them has to deplore 
that the energy and good intentions of his predecessor were 
not better directed.” 

Under the rule of the Romans, which lasted some four cen- 
turies, says Mr. Maxwell, the vast forests that had covered 
England were largely swept away, especially in the north, 
where strategic considerations long remained paramount. But 
as early as the twelfth century strict laws were formulated in 
Scotland for the preservation of what remained, and in 1513 
the Scottish Parliament insistently commanded the plantation 
of woods and hedges in denuded districts, and ordered land- 
owners to compel their tenants to plant on their holdings one 
tree yearly for every ‘‘mark” of land. ‘ Many traces of this 
legislation may be recognized to-day in the scenery of Scot- 
land. In every district round old houses or house-sites stand 
aged Ash-trees, the planting of which was specially encour- 
aged for the manulacture of pilke-staves, the pike being the 
national weapon of Scotsmen as the yew-bow was of English- 
men”; and, we may add, ash-wood having been the favorite 
material for spears ever since the days of the mighty Achilles. 
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But denudation went on in Scotland, unchecked by further 
legislation, until, in the last century, her people had leisure 
to appreciate their necessities and to attempt to meet them. 
Then many new plantations of great extent were made, and 
“a pathetic monument of the good intentions of one great 
Highland chief in this respect still remains. Just before the 
rising in 1745 Cameron of Lochiel received a quantity of young 
trees for planting round Achnacarry, his principal seat; when 
the summons came for the clan to join the standard of Charles 
Edward, the plants were hurriedly healed-in, in long lines, to 
await the return of more peaceful times. But the men who 
were to have set them out ‘came back to Lochaber no more’ ; 
the saplings struggled into growth in the trenches as best they 
could, and there they stand to this day, a double row of 
Beeches, their silvery stems so closely crowded that a man 
may hardly force his body between some of them, and under 
this dark canopy of foliage; the outer boughs of which trail in 
the switt-running Arkaig, there broods a green twilight the 
long summer through.” 


Exhibitions. 
The Elizabeth Horticultural Society. 


HE flower-show of the Horticultural Society of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, held on September 17th and 18th, was of more 
than local interest. In the early spring, the society, at the 
suggestion of one of the officers, Mr. T. K. Pembrook, con- 
cluded to offer a packet of Aster-seeds to any child who would 
agree to plant them and bring the result to an exhibition to be 
held in September, and some five hundred packets were ap- 
plied for in response to an advertisement in the local journals. 
This was, so far, encouraging, showing rather more wide- 
spread interest than the society had expected, but there was 
some doubt as to the result, the successful growing of plants 
from seed sometimes puzzling older persons. The plants 
were brought in in great nunmabers, something over five 
hundred plants in all, and, on the whole, in creditable condi- 
tion, scarcely up to the florists’ standard but vastly more in- 
teresting. Taking them as a lot, they indicated probably too 
much attention, care having degenerated to coddling. There 
were pathetic exhibits of poor little single weaklings, starved 
and colorless, on which evidently great care had been ex- 
pended. The most interesting plants were in two little win- 
dow-boxes, from two little girls who had no garden, but had 
managed to grow the greatest variety from their packets of 
seed, and secured the prizes in the class. Such a curious lot 
of dwarf, starved plants perhaps never grew in the same space, 
butit was a pleasure to see the winning cards on them, as they 
spoke of so much simple, loving, patient care. 

The wild flowers collected by the children were not a very 
satisfactory exhibit, owing to a failure to provide that they 
should be named and arranged for effect. The true province 
of a horticultural society would seem to be not the specula- 
tion in exhibitions, but the endeavor to induce the cultivation 
of plants and flowers by the masses, and such experiments as 
that of the Elizabeth society, if repeated, are sure to result in 
much good. The large hall was closely filled with collections 
of flowers and plants trom amateurs and florists. The ama- 
teur exhibit was led by a grand mass of tropical plants from 
H. W. and R. Pierce, which occupied a space some forty by 
fifteen feet, in the centre of the hall. Among these were fine 
Cycads, Musas, Palms, Marantas, Ferns, etc. Other amateur 
exhibits were Palms, Dracazenas, Tuberous Begonias, etc., by 
H. A. Haines; garden-flowers, by T. K. Pembrook, T. C. 
English, and F. Kk. Day ; Eucalyptus, Grevillea robusta, Coffee- 
plants, etc., by E. C. Woodward; specimens of Papyrus, and 
Aquatics, Bamboos, interesting Begonias, etc., by J. N. 
Gerard. 

The local florists exhibited some fine decorative plants, the 
first prize for which was awarded to John White. For the best 
display of cut flowers the first prize was given to J. W. Blakeley. 
Other prizes went to Miss Hutchinson, J. M. Horsburgh and 
J. W. Bonnell for floral designs. 

The Elizabeth Nursery Company exhibited rare Retinsoporas 
and shrubs. 

One of the exhibits which attracted most attention was a com- 
plete collection of rare Nymphzeas, Nelumbiums and various 
Aquatics from Wm. Tricker, Dongan Hills, New York. From 
the roseries of S. C. Nash, Clifton, New Jersey, came a mass 
of the fragrant and popular American Beauty Roses. 

The interest in this exhibition was so great that the society 
is considering a Chrysanthemum show during the approaching 
season. 
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Immense tracts of the Pine-forests which cover the sandy 
shore regions called the Zazdes in the vicinity of Bordeaux, in 
France, were recently destroyed by fire, the flames spreading 
so rapidly that at least ten persons—wood-cutters, hunters and 
charcoal-burners—are known to have perished. 


Under the title ‘“ Berlin et son Exposition Horticole de 1890,” 
Monsieur Ernest Bergmann has reprinted from the pages of 
the Fournal de la Société Nationale ad Horticulture de France 
his account of this important exhibition, in which he took part 
as a member of the jury for awarding the prizes. 


A new edition of Gray’s ‘‘ Manual of Botany” has just been 
issued for the special use of the working botanist. The plates 
are the same as those from which the larger volume was 
printed, but this is reduced to 12mo size, printed on thin, yet 
tough, paper, bound in limp leather covers, and is sold for $2. 


We rarely see the Sweet Birch, efula lenta, planted for 
ornament, but if allowed room to develop into its full propor- 
tions itis one of the most graceful of trees. In Laurel Hill 
_ Cemetery, in Philadelphia, there is a specimen which stands 
by itself and has formed an open spreading head of great size, 
and among the many noteworthy trees in that place this is 
universally considered one of the most beautiful. 


The variety of Solanum jasminoides, which has been largely 
distributed under the name of Grandiflorum, is certainly an 
admirable summer climber for the garden. The racemes are 
much larger and more open than those of the type and often 
carry aS many as twenty flowers ; while the flowers themselves 
are larger, some of them being an inch and a quarter across. 
Its foliage is clean and healthy, and of the deepest green, 
and forms an admirable background to the pure white flowers 
which are borne in abundance. 


A fountain covered bya large stone canopy, ornamented 
with a bronze figure of Hebe, has recently been erected in 
Tompkins Square in this city. The name of its giver has not 
been made public, but his gift passed through the hands of 
the New York Moderation Society. The fountain will supply 
ice-water to all comers free of charge, and will be adminis- 
tered by a keeper who will open the faucets at eight in the 
morning and close them at midnight. It is estimated that in 
this poor and densely crowded district fully 5,000 persons will 
daily avail themselves of the luxury thus supplied. 


According to the Popular Science Monthly, there are in Hun- 
gary about 22,000,000 acres of forest, the Government owning 
some 3,500,000 acres, while the rest is divided between public 
corporations and individual owners. ‘The Government does 
not sell any part of its forests, but buys more each year. In 
some parts of the country, as in the eastern region of the Car- 
pathians, woods are found of several thousand acres in extent, 
consisting for the most part of Red Beech. This is used for 
fire-wood, carriages, staves and agricultural implements, and 
in the manufacture of bent wood. There are few fires, and 
they seldom permanently damage the woods. Thereare large 
resinous forests in Transylvania, but they are not very accessi- 
ble; and there are also some in the district of Marmaros, in 
the north-east of the country.” 

The Government report on the condition of the crops notes 
that the condition of the Potato crop has never been so uni- 
formly good since the Department of Agriculture began to 
issue these bulletins. This shows the continued prevalence, 
in all parts of the country, of favorable conditions. Last year 
there was a decline of twelve points, during August, in the 
condition of this crop, which followed the drought in the cen- 
tral and trans-Mississippi states. This year the rainfall has 
been distributed, generally, in accordance with the needs of 
the crop, although there has been some local excess in sec- 
tions of the country lying east of the Alleghanies, and deficien- 
cies over small areas in the Ohio Valley. The crop, however, 
is not entirely out of danger, since the blight appeared during 
the closing days of August, and the weather conditions since 
then have been favorable to the development of this disease. 


A law was passed during the last session of the California 
Legislature making it the duty of the County Board of Horti- 
cultural Commissioners to inspect orchards, nurseries, or 
other places in their jurisdiction where they shall deem it 
necessary, and if such places are found infested with the 
scale insect, the codlin moth, or other pests injurious. to 
plants or trees, that they shall notify the owner of such a fact, 
and that they shall request such owner to eradicate or destroy 
the said pests within a time specified. Such orchards or nur- 
series are adjudged to be public nuisances, and when their 
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owners shall refuse to abate the same within a specified time 
it shall be the duty of the County Board to destroy said insects, 
and the expense thereof shall be a county charge. All such 
sums shall be a lien on the premises from which said nuisance 
has been removed, and may be recovered by an action against 
the property, in the name of the county making such payment, 
and when the property is sold, enough from the proceeds 
shall be paid into the county treasury to satisfy the lien and 
costs, and the overplus, if any there be, shall be paid to the 
owner of the property. 


No. 7 in the “ Evolution Series” of pamphlets, published to 
give permanent form to the lectures and discussions organ- 
ized by the Brooklyn Ethical Association, is written by Mr. 
Frederick J. Wulling, and is called “The Evolution of Botany.” 
Its title is somewhat misleading, for it is simply a brief history 
of the progress of botanical research and knowledge, which 
closes with a rather forced attempt to prove that this history 
establishes the truth of the doctrine of evolution. But in 
itself the pamphlet is an excellent one, supplying an account 
of the development of the science which, for combined clear- 
ness and brevity, we do not remember to have seen equaled. — 
The only faults we have to find with it are, that the exact char- 
acter of the ‘natural system” of classification, now univer- 
sally adopted by botanists, might have been more definitely 
explained, and that the list of American botanists and explorers 
might have been drawn up with a keener regard for their 
relative degrees of distinction. For instance, the value of the 
labors of Rafinesque, Michaux and Pursh should have been 
more clearly pointed out than by the including of their names 
in.a list of some dozen persons who have “‘contributed papers 
on botany to the various scientific journals.” 


Mr. C. Wolley Dod contributes to a recent issue of The 
Garden an account of the Madeira Orchis (Orchis foliosa), 
which he finds succeeds well in his English garden, where it 
is growing even more vigorously than the allied British spe- 
cies, as it is easy to believe from the illustration made from a 
photograph, and which seems to us to be about as perfect and 
delightful an illustration of its kind, both in composition and 
in the exquisite detail with which the wood-engraving has 
been executed, as we remember to have seen. In speaking 
of this plant Mr. Dod, who is.one of the most skillful culti- 
vators of hardy plants in England, recommends that ‘it must 
be planted in a sheltered place in good, moist, open loam or 
peat, where the soil does not dry up in summer. The shade 
of trees is not bad for it, provided their roots do not drain the 
ground too much, but the food of trees and the food of 
Orchises seem so different that I have seen this plant growing 
very fine within the limits of the roots of Lime-trees, espe- 
cially near water where the subsoil is never dry. It seems to 
like rich feeding, and, though manure is generally forbidden 
for bulbs of this kind, I find a top-dressing of leaf-mold, mixed 
with well-decayed stable refuse, very beneficial to growth. 
August, when the annual growth is completed but before the 
leaves have changed color, is the best time for separating the 
bulbs, when they have increased into a mass and want replant- 
ing. Neither this nor any other plant ought to be moved when 
resting. O. foliosa does very well in large pots, wintered in 
a cold frame and moved into the greenhouse to flower, as 
they are there protected from the very injurious spring winds. 
Among the variable native Orchises included under the names . 
of O. maculata and O. latifolia, individuals may be found 
well worth cultivating, especially amongst those intermediate 
forms which are not uncommon where these two species 
grow together.” 
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digtiney sine: 

NE of the interesting journeys that can be made 
through the forests of North America is from sonre 
point in Nevada, like Reno or Carson’s City, at the eastern 
base of the Sierra Nevada, across the mountains into Cali- 
fornia. ‘The Yosemite Valley can be reached in this way 
from Nevada by an easy drive of four or five days, during 
which the traveler will be able to examine the flora of the 
two sides of the range, and to study, as well as in any 
other part of the world, the influence of moisture upon the 
growth of forests. The scenery which will unfold before 
his eyes as he mounts the eastern slopes will well repay 
the fatigue and trouble of such a journey; and a more 
comprehensive and satisfactory idea of the Sierra Nevada 
and its forests will be obtained than can be acquired in the 
conventional, and now somewhat hackneyed, journey into 

the Yosemite from the California lowlands. 

The hot, dry barren foot-hills which stretch along the 
eastern base of the mountains do not offer much that is 
beautiful or attractive, but when these have been crossed 
and the real ascent of the mountains begins, a wonderful 
forest of Pine-trees will be entered. The lowest limit of 
this forest is rather below 6,000 feet above the sea-level, 
and it is necessary to climb 3,000 or 4,000 feet higher to 
see its upper limits. To the person coming from the east 
for the first time this forest will appear marvelous. Its 
floor is bare of vegetation, except where here and there a 
Ceanothus has gained a foothold and spread into a low 
broad mass of spiny branches, or where taller shrubs oc- 
cupy the abrupt sides and the bottoms of narrow cajfions. 
The trees stand sometimes close together, and sometimes 
at considerable distances apart; they are often 250 or 300 
feet tall, their great trunks ten or twelve feet in diameter 
and free of branches, except near the top of the trees. 
These trunks are splendid; there are not many things 
more impressive or more beautiful. The bark is immensely 
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thick, and is broken by deep fissures into great cinnamon- 
red armor-like plates, across which the sunlight, as it flick- 
ers down through the scanty canopy above, casts long 
shadows. ‘The branches are few and small in proportion 
to the trunks, and bear at their ends great brush-like clus- 
ters of pale blue-green foliage and immense quantities of 
large chestnut-brown cones, which, in early autumn, some- 
times completely cover the ground under the trees. 

This tree is Jeffrey’s Pine, the Pimus Jeffrey? of botanists. 
It is a so-called Yellow or Pitch Pine, and, botanically, is 
very closely related to the California Yellow Pine (Pinus 
ponderosa). It belongs to a small group of western Amer- 
ica Pines, to which the name of “ Broken-cone Pines” has 
been applied, from the fact that when the cones ripen and 
fall their bases, with a few scales attached, remain on the 
branches. Jeffrey’s Pine, probably, never grows to such 
an enormous size as the California Yellow Pine, but it isa 
handsomer tree, one of the noblest of all Pines as it is seen 
in its native forests, and one of the largest, for only two of 
the genus grow larger, the Sugar Pine and the Yellow Pine. 

Jeffrey’s Pine may be recognized by its stout, pale blue- 
green leaves, which are seven or eight inches long, and 
produced sometimes in twos and sometimes in threes on 
the same branch; by the pale glaucous shoots, which 
sometimes become orange-colored during their first winter, 
and which, when broken, exhale a pleasant aromatic per- 
fume like that possessed by some plants of the Rue family. 
The cones, too, distinguish it from its nearest ally, the 
California Yellow Pine ; they are elliptical, purple at first, 
and only become brown as they approach maturity, when 
they are from six to ten inches in length, and four or five 
inches in breadth after the stout scales, armed with slender, 
strongly recurved prickles, have opened. The seeds are an 
inch long, with long, rather narrow wings, and usually con- 
tain more cotyledons than the allied species. 

Jeffrey’s Pine, like most trees of wide distribution, varies 
considerably in habit and in general appearance in different 
parts of the country. The form, which may be considered 
a type of the species, as it was the first one known to 
science, is a comparatively low tree, with a trunk four or six 
feet in-diameter covered with dark bark, and with rather 
pendulous branches. This is a common tree on the high 
mountains west of Mount Shasta in northern California, 
and occurs on the southern and south-eastern flanks of 
several of the high Sierra peaks in the northern and central 
parts of the state. On the eastern slopes of the Sierras, 
where Jeffrey’s Pine is found, from northern California to 
the San Jacinto Mountains, Jeffrey’s Pine becomes a larger 
tree, with red bark and larger cones. For this form Mr. 
Lemmon, who gives an excellent account of the California 
Pines in his two reports upon the Pacific coast conifers, 
proposes the name of Red Bark Pine; in a Pine of lower 
California he recognizes another form of our species, which 
he designates as var. peninsularis. ‘‘It forms,” he tells us, 
‘“‘east of Todos Santos Bay, at an elevation of about 4,000 
feet, an extensive forest upon loose débris of white 
granite, seemingly to cover the region where this rock 
prevails.” 

Economically and commercially, Jeffrey’s Pine is a tree 
of the first importance. The wood which it produces, 
when it has been developed under favorable conditions, is 
strong and light, although rather hard and coarse-grained. 
It has been manufactured in immense quantities on the 
eastern slope of the Sierras, especially in the neighborhood 
of Donner’s Lake and other points convenient to the line 
of the Central Pacific Railroad. It is this tree which has 
supplied the timber for the mines at Virginia City and 
Eureka, and at hundreds of less-important mining-camps. 
Three-quarters of the buildings which have been erected 
during the last twenty-five years in Nevada and western 
Utah are built of the wood of this tree. The demand has 
swept the mountains bare in many places, and it is still 
increasing. The climate in which Jeffrey's Pine has 
grown to “its greatest size is one of excessive summer dry- 
ness. ‘Trees in such a climate grow very slowly, and 
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sometimes require centuries in which to reach their full size. 
Few young trees are springing up on the Sierras to replace 
the giants as they fall under the axe of the Nevada lumber- 
man. Fires are increasing in number and destructiveness 
in all this region, and it appears a foregone conclusion that 
as a national source of lumber-supply the forest of Jeffrey’s 
Pine on the eastern side of the Sierras will have ceased to 
exist before another quarter of a century has passed. 

The discovery of Pinus Jeffreyi was one of the results of 
the so-called ‘Oregon expedition,” an association of Scotch- 
men who sent John Jeffrey, a Scotch gardener, to the 
Pacific coast in 1852 to collect seeds and plants. He found 
the Pine which now bears his name on Scott's Mountain, 
a rugged range west of Mount Shasta, and in the same 
region the rare Pinus Balfouriana, and, in different parts of 
California, a number of other plants, including Pinus 
Murrayana and Pinus albicaulis. These Pines and some 
other trees were described and figured by Mr. Andrew 
Murray, Secretary of the Oregon Association, and by Pro- 
fessor Balfour in a pamphlet of three pages, without a title 
or a title-page, but accothpanied by five plates. It was 
printed privately and distributed among the subscribers, 
and is one of the rarest works which have been published 
on North American trees. A single copy is now known 
to exist in the United States. 

The illustration on page 461 represents a grove of 
Jeffrey's Pine growing on an elevated spur of the Sierras, 
above the Yosemite valley. The trees are characteristic 
of the species as it is found at high elevations and in ex- 
cessively exposed situations. They are small and stunted 
in comparison with the great trees which grow at lower 
elevations on the eastern side of the mountains, where, as 
we have already said, this species is seen at its best. The 
illustration is from a photograph made by Dr. William H. 
Rollins, of Boston. 


Mr. P. L. Simmonds contributes to a recent issue of 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle some interesting information 
about the so-called English walnuts, from which the fol- 
lowing facts are gathered : 


There are many varieties of these nuts, such as the oval, 
round, double, large and small-fruited, early and late, tender 
thin-shelled and hard thick-shelled. An almost huskless va- 
riety occurs in the north of China. The larger portion of the 
walnuts consumed in England are of foreign growth, and 
average in quantity about 250,000 bushels. The bulk of these 
come from France_and Belgium, and small quantities from 
Germany, Holland and Italy. 

Bordeaux is one of the largest exporting ports in the world, 
perhaps the largest for walnuts ; and small quantities are now 
sent from Chili to Europe. The culture of the so-called Eng- 
lish Walnut, which, by the way, is not an English tree at all, 
but a native of the Orient and of central and eastern Asia, from 
whence it was early introduced into Europe, is now diffused 
all over Italy, from the Alps to the valleys of Sicily. It is 
thought, however, that the number of cultivated Walnut-trees 
in Italy is diminishing as the demand for the timber is increas- 
ing, being in great demand by the cabinet-maker. 

Persons with weak digestions will do well to bear in mind 
Mr. Simmonds’ warning, that walnuts, as long as the skin can 
be easily removed from them, are a nutritious and healthy 
article of diet; but when they become dry, so that they cannot 
be easily peeled, they are indigestible. 

Walnuts in the shell yield about one-third their weight of 
picked kernels, which are the crumpled cotyledons or seed- 
leaves. In some northern districts, particularly in Piedmont, 
Walnut-trees have always been held in high estimation for the 
production of oil, which, when newly made, has a very agree- 
able taste, and can be employed in cookery as well as in the 
preparation of varnish. 

The Walnut grows abundantly in Kashmir, Nepal and other 
parts of India, where the fruits are largely used. It forms also 
an important article of consumption in Japan, quantities being 
eaten in a raw state. They are also much used for making a 
kind of confection, by cracking and removing the shell with- 
out hurting the kernel, which is afterward coated with white 
sugar, thus making an attractive and agreeable sweetmeat. 

The Walnut also furnishes in Japan a bland oil, used for 
domestic purposes. In China it seems to be pressed for oil, 
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as in some years Over 12,000 tons are exported from the port of 
Tientsin in the year. The Walnut is extensively cultivated in 
the Punjab, among the Himalayas and in Afghanistan, a large 
annual supply being brought to the plains of India by the Kabuli 
and other traders from the hills. There are several well- 
known forms of this nut met with, the soft-shelled kind of 
Kashmir and Chamba being considered the best. 


The Gardens of Le Notre. 


‘7 HE determining power of fitness, appropriateness, in all 

periods when art has really been great, the fact that its 
greatness sprang from its truthful expression of material needs 
and social conditions, is well shown by the following passage, 
which we quote from Planat’s ‘‘ Encyclopédie del’Architecture 
et de la Construction.”’ What, asks the author, were the archi- 
tectural requirements of society in the time of Louis Quatorze ? 
“Spacious, richly decorated apartments, in which the court 
could stand in state while awaiting the passage of the king; in 
which painting and sculpture should play a secondary, deco- 
rative role, not the principal réle as in Italian palaces. In an 
Italian gallery art was the chief occupant ; here it was society ; 
there, architecture supplied a setting for pictures and statues ; 
here, pictures and statues adorned the architecture. French 
society demanded festal halls and gardens which might serve 
as open-air drawing-rooms, prolonging the architecture of 
the noble and stately palaces ; gardens embellished with white 
allegorical statues and colonnades, with trimmed hedges en- 
closing rooms of living-green ; gardens furnished hereand there 
with marble stairways, whereon the court could range itself 
in successive rows ; gardens with canals and lakes dotted over 
with pleasure-galleys bedecked with flags, and with carefully 
managed perspectives opening in all directions. Under Louis 
Seize it became the fashion to ridicule these geometrical par- 
terres, these trimmed Yews, these waters trained to spout in 
complicated patterns and figures, this entire absence of all 
real nature.” But, the author explains, it was much more 
ridiculous for courtiers to disport themselves in the “ dairies”’ 
of the Trianon, aping in satin and powder the tasks and 
amusements of peasants. The main fact is, that the destina- 
tion of such gardens as those of Versailles “ precluded all pre- 
tension to rusticity ; that their architecture could serve only as 
a setting or background for the toilets of ladies in grand state 
and the costumes of men dressed in velvets and brocades ; 
surely damp grass, wet ground, bushes and underbrush were 
out of the question in the circumstances. . . . In the city lile- 
wise, from the street which was still usually narrow and dirty 
and was nothing more than a way of communication, a lofty 
porte-cochére gave entrance to a vast court, where a great 
number of carriages could freely circulate; a noble flight of 
steps hospitably offered access to a well-lighted vestibule. Gal- 
leries with high windows opened, even in Paris, on broad reg- 
ularly laid-out gardens, which imparted a seigneurial air to the 
edifice. Studying the old city maps one is struck by the num- 
ber and extent of these gardens, and their existence explains 
the fact that so little attention was paid to the plan of the 
streets themselves.” 


The Weeds of California —V. 


HE entire tribe of Ragweeds (Ambrosia) is absent from the 
California listof weeds. The native Franseria is innecent. 
Sonchus oleraceus (the Milk Thistle of Californians) and 
Senecio vulgaris thrive as well in California as anywhere in the 
world, and are found throughout the settled portions of the 
state. The Senecio will germinate in the middle of the 
summer’s drought almost as well as the Centaureas. 

Erigeron Canadense affects chiefly the irrigated lands, and 
there demonstrates an unexpected resistance to even very 
strong alkali, such as few useful plants could resist. In 
Fresno and Tulare counties it reaches easily the height of eight 
feet, and forms thickets not pleasant to penetrate. In un- 
irrigated lands it rarely becomes troublesome, and is of small 
stature, but, nevertheless, maintains itself fully where once 
established. 

Cichorium Intybus obstinately retains possession of fields 
where it has been cultivated, and spreads more or less, but 
outside of such cases can hardly be considered troublesome. 

The Matricaria discoidea is extensively diffused in the state, 
and lines the roadsides all over the Bay country, emitting its 


pleasant fragrance in thehotsun. Chrysanthemum Leweanthe- 


mun has gained a foothold in a few localities in the same 
region, but is not troublesome, and does not seem to spread 
rapidly. C. segefwm is found at a few points on the Bay 
borders. 
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Of native composites, the Tarweeds are the most objec- 
tionable ; not so much because of their persistence as weeds 
as on account of the inconvenience caused by their viscid 
secretion, both to the person and clothes of the farmer and to 
certain products. Madia sativa is the most generally ob- 
noxious, both because of its almost universal occurrence in 
fields and roadsides, its extremely abundant secretion and its 
disreputable aspect when covered with dust. An expensive 
bath of alcohol alone seems capable of removing the resinous 
slime from the injured clothes. 

Several Hemizonias are hardly behind the Madia in these 
respects, and several add to it a strong, and sometimes dis- 
agreeable, odor; among these the #. e/egans stands foremost, 
but this species is not often found in cultivated fields. The 
H. luzulefolia, on the other hand, exhales a spicy odor of 
myrrh, which is wafted over the harvest-fields in July and 
August, and, ina measure, condones the disagreeable qualities 
of the plant, which really hurts the grain but little, attaining 
its growth after the crop is off the ground, and then seeding 
the latter most thoroughly when plowing cannot be done on 
account of the dryness of the soil. Several other species, 
however (ZH. virgata, paniculata, Kelloggii), are not so innocu- 
ous, as they grow up very rapidly among the grain while in 
milk, rendering it impossible to harvest without commingling 
it with the grain, and then often spoiling both straw and grain 
with its resinous exsudation. They often form impassable 
thickets along the irrigation ditches in the San Joaquin Valley. 

The Wild Sunflower (Helianthus annuus, or lenticularts), 
occurring naturally on rich and moderately moist soils, finds 
greatly increased opportunities for development when the 
Yand is cultivated, and sometimes covers the ground first 
broken completely in defiance of crops sown. Itis not, how- 
ever, very persistent, and repeated mowing soon diminishes 
it down to an easily manageable condition. But its complete 
extirpation is quite difficult. Melanthus Californicus, occur- 
ring only in low, wet lands, is not very troublesome. 

, The place held in Europe and the east by the Dandelion is 
measurably filled in California by several large-flowered 
species of Troximon (popularly called Dandelions) and 


‘Hypocheeris, whose feathered akenes fill the air in summer. , 


They hardly invade the cultivated ground, but chiefly pastures 
and lawns. The true Dandelion (Taraxacum) was at one time 
introduced as a matter of sentiment by an admirer, but showed 
such wonderful powers of development that it was with some 
expense extirpated from the threatened lawns. 

Of other composites that invade the fields more generally 
but without doing any material injury, the beautiful Layias 
deserve mention. They make the ground gay beneath the 
half-ripe grain and afterward develop more fully. The Achy- 
rachena mollis, very inconspicuous while in bloom, some- 
times forms a dense mat beneath the grain, and after harvest 
covers the field and fills the air with its beautiful silvery 
winged akenes. 

Matricaria occidentalis invades the grain-fields of the Bay 
region to some extent, but is not seriously troublesome. 

The Primulacee furnish only the ubiquitous Azagallis 
arvensis, but this attains a degree of development which, from 
its prevalence in the moist European climates, would hardly 
be expected. From early spring until the beginning of winter 
the multitudinous seeds of this little plant germinate, from the 
surface of moist soil or from the depths of that which is parched 
and hot, and with a tenacity of life worthy of a better cause. 
With the two Centaureas, the Stellaria and the Zrodium Cicu- 
tartum, it constiutes a group of weeds that make an exception 
to the prevalent rule that after the cessation of rains the Cal- 
ifornia farmer may consider the weed-fight over for the season. 
In the northern part of the state its flowers have the usual dull 
red tint; in the southern, their color is frequently purple or 
almost blue. 

Of the Afocynacea, Apocynum cannabinum invades pastures 
from the woodlands in the northern part of the state, but does 
not become troublesome south of Oregon and Washington. 

Asclepias fascicularts maintains a place in cultivated fields 
of the black adobe character with some tenacity; A. /vre- 
montt and A. eriocarpa, and locally Gomphocarpus tomentosius, 
maintain themselves in pastures to the occasional detriment 
of sheep and cattle who are tempted to vary their dry summer 
a with something green, and are poisoned by eating the 

eaves. 

Of the Gentianee, Erythrea Muhlenbergii keeps a place 
even in cultivated fields to some extent, and very commonly 
in pastures. 

Of the numerous Gilias only G. sguvarrosa rises to the dig- 
nity of a weed, both in pastures and cultivated fields, where 
its spinous leaves and bracts, and, above all, the intense odor 
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that has given it the name of Skunk-weed, render it obnoxious. 
Its viscous tomentum covered with dust give it a forlorn 
aspect, and one sees with surprise the small blue, star-like 
flowers amid this mass of dirt, spines and fetor. 

Acelia tanacetifolia is the only weed here from the large 
family of Aydrophyllacee ; its prickly hirsute stem and foliage 
render it an uncomfortable invader of the fields, and there is 
no compensation in its dull, yellowish white flower-coils. It 
does not withstand persistent cultivation. 

Among the Borraginee, two native Amsinckias, A. inter- 
media and A. lycopsoides, are truly troublesome weeds in the 
Coast ranges, maintaining themselves on the heavier clay soils 
which they naturally occupy, despite of cultivation and to the 
material injury of grain crops, with which in many seasons 
they share the ground evenly or prevalently. From the cling- 
ing quality of their hooked, hirsute tomentum the Amsinckias 
have received the inappropriate name of Yellow tarweed, 
although entirely innocent of resinous qualities. The nutlets 
accompany the bristly calyx on its migrations in the hair of 
cattle. 

University of California. 


EE. W. Hilgard. 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 
XIX.—A WATER GARDEN. 


F one is unable to secure ample assistance, and is obliged 
to develop a place slowly, the order of planting should be 
trees first, shrubs second, flowers last of all. 

Trees may be considered as the skeleton, the frame-work 
upon which the whole scheme is constructed, giving it strong 
substantial outlines and decisive meaning. Shrubbery plays the 
part of muscles and flesh, covering the unsightly bare places, 
rounding out the form, supplying the essential, and giving 
grace and symmetry to the enclosure; while flowers may be 
regarded as the clothing with which the completed body is 
finally adorned. Naturally, one cannot resist sticking in a tew 
flowers as he goes along, but their disposition is not final, and 
they take up a deal of time, and are, consequently, to be rele- 
gated to a subordinate place at first, and looked forward to as 
the occupation reserved for those future unemployed hours 
when the woody plants can be left to grow and fulfill their 
mission. 

Here, where the watering during summer, and frequent 
digging about and top-dressing, to retain moisture, are abso- 
lutely essential to trees and shrubs, flowers that have to be 
weeded and tended are much neglected, and only those hardy 
perennials that will take care of themselves and defy weeds, 
have as yetany kind ofashow. But we are always dreaming 
of a period when the ligneous plants can be let alone and we 
can turn our attention seriously to the purely ornamental. 

In the mean time, such wild things as come up of their own 
accord, on the hill and in the meadow, are full of interest, 
particularly in early spring and in late August, when the stock 
of hardy garden-flowers runs comparatively low. 

At the latter period the little spot that I call my water garden 
is really quite a sight for such a humble affair, a mere mud- 
hole as it were, formed by aspring at the foot of the hill, 
which makes a tiny frog-pond, about ten feet or less in 
diameter. The frogs themselves are quite ornamental, wear- 
ing, as they do, the most gorgeous yellow and green coats, 
and being quite sociable and friendly, ready to sit on a chip 
and croak when we pay them a visit, and making music for 
us in the spring before the birds are fairly abroad. The old 
bull-frog, with a hoarse cold, is not always a comfort, for he 
has a way of coughing at night, like an asthmatic old gentle- 
man, that is sometimes distressing, if you lie awake to listen, 
for it makes you sure his family must be anxious about him, 
but the piping little ones have quite a cheerful note, which 
blends agreeably with the chirpings of the grasshoppers. 

On the marshy banks of the little pool, which cannot com- 
fortably be reached without overshoes, some slim Willows are 
bravely growing, which I fear will some day make it too shady 
for the flowers, but at present they serve to give the spot a 
cosy and protected air, and the sunlight shifts through the 
light foliage, and falls kindly on the bright group of blossoms 
that make it so gay at the end of summer. 

The pool is close to an old gray fence, over which the wild 
vines clamber, and against which the Milkwort, with its stiff 
stems and smooth leaves, stands up erect, its panicled pink 
blossom a-top; not a very choice plant, but a sturdy one, and 
the vivid color ‘‘carries” well against the green, and com- 
poses agreeably with the masses of Arrowheads that are at 
this season full of blossoms and tall-stemmed sharp leaves, 
like a group of Amazons with their shafts drawn to the ear, 
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At the edge of the pool a mass of sedges has been left un- 
mown, and here are clumps of the creamy blossoms of the 
wild Foxglove, mixed with all sorts of Golden-rod and some 
budding Asters, while the flowers of the Grasses are them- 
selves beautiful and various in their own quiet way, some 
with plumes and some with spears, as if ready to oppose the 
Arrowheads. 

The wild Carraway and the Yarrow show white among the 
grass, and there is a wonderful rosy hue in the tall spikes of 
Dock that are blooming near by. The Forget-me-nots are 
still full of blue blossoms, and spread out into the water far 
and wide, the earliest to come and the last to go of all the sim- 
ple ornaments of the water garden. 

But the glory of the pool is the Cardinal Flower, of rich dark 
red, which lifts its bracted racemes proudly and with the dig- 
nity of a true hierarch. This shows to advantage for the first 
time this year, having before fallen a victim to the careless 
scythe, so that its blossoms, which it persisted in putting forth 
in spite of discouragements, were only afewinches high. But 
this summer no mower was allowed to come within six feet 
of the spot, and we are well rewarded by the glow and stateli- 
ness of this superb flower, which would be an ornament to the 
proudest parterre. The Water-lily bulbs that we got from a 
nursery in the spring have proved a failure, whether because 
they were planted too deep in the mud or because the bulbs 
were defective, it is impossible to say. It may be that the 
spring is too cold for them, and that they require the warmer 
water of a pond; but they should not be difficult to raise, for 
I saw a pink Water-lily blossoming this summer in a rocky pool, 
with nothing to grow in but the ball of rich mud in which it 
had been tightly packed betore being gently laid in its stony bed. 

A picturesque spot it was, with a stream trickling down the 
face of a high granite rock, that formed the background to a 
tiny terrace-garden, in proportion to which the miniature 
brook was a river, along the grassy shores of which minute 
water plants were growing. A flight of stone steps led down 
into this terrace, which was banked around with flowers, leav- 
ing in the centre a turfed semicircle large enough for an after- 
noon tea-table and a few seats. Tall Pines waved overhead, 
and the tops of Oaks and Hornbeams intervened between the 
garden and the sea, which gleamed whitely between their 
rustling leaves. On the stone curb of the spring stooda quaint 
blue water-jug, and a drinking-cup made of a shell and a bit of 
bamboo. In acorner more rough stone steps led to a lower 
terrace, also girt about with flowers, from which a rocky wind- 
ing path led down through the forest to the beach. Ivy clam- 
bered over the rocks, and wild flowers and grasses, intermixed 
with Ferns, hung from the crevices. It was a bit of artistic 
naturalness that would have enchanted a Japanese, and was 
the result of a fair woman’s skillful planning and fine sense of 
the picturesque. 

But, returning to our own water garden, we find higher up 
the bank the Hawkweed showing its yellow stars waving on 
slender stems, and the Prunella displaying its stiff blue clusters, 
while more Asters blossom, and tufts of Golden-rod cling to 
the hill-side, and entice us to a climb among the Pines. 

Here we find that the dry summer has made havoc. Of the 
thirty-five planted in April we shall barely save a dozen. This 
is discouraging, but we have gone bravely to work to setsome 
more, and try whether August skies will be more propitious in 
the way of rain. We have also put in a few Savins, though we 
hear they take unkindly to transplantation. 

The little Oaks and Maples have thriven, and are showing 
green against the already withering grass. The soil is yearly 
improving by letting it lie fallow, and the foot sinks into the 
soft cushion the uncut hay is making as a covering for 
the sand and gravel. If it were not for endangering the seed- 
lings, quite a crop could be harvested. It is not soil the hill 
lacks so much as rain; but the long drought parches and dis- 
tresses the plantation, and will doso till the trees can shade the 
ground and preserve its moisture. 

The small Chestnut group of which I boasted in the spring 
has made very little progress, and hardly looks larger than it 
did last summer. Insects injured the early growth, and there 
was no later growth for lack of rain. But the trees are alive 
and healthy, so that we have something to be thankful for. 
Our one Mulberry-tree bore fruit plentifully, but failed to make 
much leaf-way. None of these trees were either top-dressed 
or watered, or they would have done better. It is impossible 
for us to keep everything in high condition, so that we must 
content ourselves with the slow progress that nature affords 
when unassisted. It really seems as if sunshine and water are 
the prime essentials, and that feeding is not half so important 
as drinking. With this view, itis hard to understand why it 
would have upset the economy of nature to have a shower 
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every night in summer, to refresh the fields and gardens of - 
the world. Possibly in time, when the new system of produc- 
ing rain has been brought down to a fine point, there will be 
twice a week in villages a pyrotechnic display, accompanied 
with explosions, that will transform the year into a perpetual 
Fourth of July. : 

Seriously speaking, should this new enterprise prove suc- 
cessful, what a revolution man is to produce in nature! To 
trust such powers to his pigmy hand is dangerous, for the 
consequences of his personal gratification may be fatal to 
millions. Fertilize the Desert of Sahara, and you cool off the 
south of Europe. Alter the temperature of Spain and Italy 
and southern France, and what is to become of the British 
Isles? It may be tat thus the future of the Dark Continent is 
to be fulfilled. Migrations southward may begin. Norway 
and Sweden, like Greenland, may be left principally to the in- 
ferior races, while new colonies spring up in lands now ten- 
anted but by the wandering Bedouin or the swarthy Soudanese. 

Given new conditions, results are incalculable, and if the 
rain, as well as the lightning, is to be harnessed to the Chariot 
of Man, who can tell what disaster shall await the Phaeton who 
dares to drive such mighty and resistless steeds? Shall he too 
be hurled to ruin as a punishment for his over-topping ambi- 
tion ; or will he prove master and lord even of the elemental 
forces from whence he came? What is most sure is, that 
before they yield themselves wholly to his bidding he must 
suffer the consequences of his rashness, and win his way to 
control only by ghastly sacrifice of human life. 

Hingham, Mass. M. C. Robbins. 


Forest-vegetation of the Upper Mississippi.—I. 


(Pee Mississippi River and its tributaries, from Trempea- 

leau, Wisconsin, to Dubuque, Iowa, are enclosed by bluffs 
varying from 200 feet to 600 feet high. At Dubuque they are 
much lower than at La Crosse ; in the latter place they are some- 
thing more than $00 feet above the level of Lake Michigan ; 
sometimes they present steep, sandy rocks ; in other places they” 
are covered with a dense growth of trees. The region is well 
watered by numerous small streams emptying into the Mis- 
sissippi, while it contains a number of streams of good size, 
as the Wisconsin, Black, La Crosse, Root and Turkey rivers. 
The smaller as well as the larger streams are well timbered 
with Oaks, Poplars, Birches, Maples, Hickories, Butternut, 
Walnut, Plums, Cherries, a few conifers, and, southward, the 
Coffee-tree and Honey Locust. 

Much has been written concerning soils and the character 
of the vegetation. It is, indeed, a puzzling question, and I 
doubt whether it can truly be said that certain species strictly 
confine themselves to certain definite soils, yet certain trees, 
as well as herbaceous plants, may preponderate in certain 
soils. Perhaps this may be due to the physical condition of 
the soil rather than its chemical constitution. The Soft Maple 
(Acer saccharinum) and Black Birch (Betula lenta) are the pre- 
dominating trees in the Mississippi, Wisconsin and Blaclc 
River bottoms. They also follow up the smaller streams 
which flow into these rivers, but as soon as these streams are 
left these trees become rare. The Soft Maple and Black Birch 
occur most numerously where the lands are subject to over- 
flows every year. Most of the Oaks never occur in such situ- 
ations, yet the Swamp White Oak (Quercus bicolor) is an ex- 
ception. The only place where this species occurs is in the 
low sandy and black bottom-lands of the Mississippi and 
Black rivers. The White Pine only occurs on the sandy rocks 
or sandy loam soil of the region, always near streams, but in 
the northern part of La Crosse County it is encroaching on the 
loamy soil. The Tamarack (Larix larcinse) only occurs in 
cold wet swamps. 

The soils of the region may be classed under sandy, loamy, 
calcareous, alluvial and peaty. The greatest areas of sandy soil 
occur near the mouths of the rivers. (This is not true for the 
interior of the state.) These sand prairies are not, however, 
numerous on the west side of the river. As an illustration, 
at La Crosse, Wisconsin, there is a sand prairie some eight 
miles long, and from one-half to three miles wide. The only 
arboreal vegetation growing on these soils are two species of 
Oak, Burr Oak (Quercus macrocarpa), Black Oak (Q. tinctoria), 
and occasionally the Green Ash (/vaxinus viridis) and Black 
Birch (Betula lenta). These trees, however, only occur in close 
proximity to the Mississippi bottoms. Other sand prairies, 
similar to this one, occur at Trempealeau and Prairie du 
Chien, Wisconsin. As regards the herbaceous vegetation on 
these prairies, it might be said that it is a typical prairie flora. 
Liatris cylindrica, Verbena stricta, Baptisia leucantha, Petalos- 
temon violaceus, Gnothera rhombipetala, Bouteloua hirsuta, 
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ZB. racemosa, etc., occur very frequently, though the Sand Bur 
(Cenchrus tribulotdes) is the most characteristic plant where 
the soil has been plowed, or loosened by the winds. 

The calcareous soils occupy the tops of the hills, and are of 
smallerextent, near La Crosse, Wisconsin, than Dubuque, Iowa. 
Birches, especially the Canoe Birch (Betula papyrifera), are 
a most marked feature of it, but this species is by no means 
confined to soils of this character. Two other plants only 
occur, so far as I have observed in this region, on the calca- 
reous soils; they are, Zygadenus elegans and Camptlosorus 
rhizophyllis. 

Loamy soils are by far the most abundant; they occur on the 
slightly rolling ridges and in the valleys. The White Oak 
(Quercus alba) grows excellently in such soil. Alluvial soil 
does not occupy great areas, except at the mouths of some 
rivers. The great bottoms of the Mississippi consist mostly 
of a sandy soil, covered over in some places with a black, rich 
soil. The White Elm, Box Elder and Soft Maple are com- 
mon. 

The peaty soils are impassable during early spring and 
sumimer. Few trees are able to grow—only an occasional, 
Willow ora Tamarack. The bulk of the vegetation consists 
of species of Carex and Scirpus. Now and then Lz/ium Cana- 
dense, Cypripedium spectabile, or, here and there, patches of 
Drosera rotundifolia and Pogonia ophioglossoides, where the 
soil is very peaty and wet, appear. 

During the past thirty years some important changes have 
taken place in the growth of timber along the river. The 
pioneer settler found little timber on the hills, except those 
witha northern slope. The timber standing on thesunny sides 
was usually of poor quality, owing to numerous fires. Now 
these lands are mostly fenced, and fires are kept out, at least 
by the more enterprising farmers. The bleak hills are being 
rapidly covered with a forest-growth. 

It is not an uncommon thing to observe patches of Hazel 
(Corylus Americana) beyond the outskirts of the timber; 
here, in course of a few years, will be found Oaks, Birches, 
Hickories and Poplars. The humus formed where Hazel 
grows is extremely rich and fertile, and I doubt whether 
trees could cover our treeless hills very fast without its help 
L. H. Pammel. 


Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa. 


Recent Plant Portraits. 


The following plants are figured in the September number 
of the Botanical Magazine - 

Heritiera macrophylla (t. 7192), a large timber-tree of the 
East Indies, which has long been known in cultivation as the 
Looking-glass Plant, and forms a conspicuous feature in the 
Palm-house at Kew with its handsome leaves, bright green 
above, and opaquely silvery beneath, like the silvering on the 
back of a mirror. Itis a large evergreen tree, a native of the 
forests of Bengal, Silhet, etc. In India it does not, like A. /zt- 
toralis, with which this plant appears to have been usually 
confounded, affect the sea-coast or tidal swamps ; and it differs 
from the littoral species in the much larger size of more 
acuminate leaves, which are also longer-petioled, and in the 
fruit, wliich is nearly globose, and furnished with an abrupt 
flattened beak. : : 

Tulipa Sintenesii (t. 7193); this pretty dwarf species, which 
belongs to the Gesneriana group and is closely related to 7. 
undulatifolia and to 7. Eichler1, was discovered by Sintenes 
while traveling in Turkish Armenia to collect bulbs for Max 
Leichtlin, by whom it has been successfully cultivated and dis- 
tributed. The flower is two inches long, with nearly uniform, 
oblong, acute segments, which are dull pale glaucous red out- 
side, bright scarlet inside, with a large black blotch on the claw 
with an obscure yellow border. 

Citrus Aurantium, var. Bergamia (t. 7194); this is the so- 
called Bergamot, or Bergamotte Orange, which is believed to 
be of a distinct race or variety of the common Orange, although 
probably better distinguished by its properties than by botani- 
calcharacters, which are more or less variable, The Bergamot 
resembles the Lemon in its large light-colored fruit, in the 
elongated cells of the flesh and in its acidity. The tree, how- 
ever, is less spiny, the young shoots are green, the petioles are 
only slightly winged, and the smaller flowers are hermaphro- 
dite, pure white, and fragrant with a peculiar subaromatic 
odor. ‘“Itis one of the three principal races of the Orange 
proper as distinguished from the Lemons and Limes, the 
others being the sweet Orange, which is found truly wild in 
hot valleys of the eastern Himalayaand the Deccan Peninsula ; 
the Bigaradia (bitter or Seville Orange), which, like the sweet 
Orange, has larger convex surface-glands of the fruit, those of 
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the Bergamot being convex or depressed. There is no record 
or tradition of the origin of either the Bergamot or Bigaradia, 
though they may probably have been differentiated in Persia, 
where the passion for scents being universal, that of a variety 
or shoot of the Orange differing so greatly in strength and 
quality of odor as the Bergamot does from its allies, would be 
sure to attract attention and lead to the propagation of the race. 
It has been assumed by Gallesio to be a hybrid between the 
sweet Orange and Lemon, but there are no definite grounds 
for the assumption.” 

We learn from Fliickiger and Hanbury that the Bergamot 
Orange appeared in Europe toward the end of the seventeenth 
century, and that its essential oil was included in a list of the 
stores of a Giessen apothecary in 1688. The first precise notice 
of it is contained in Le Parfumeur Francois, printed at Lyous 
in 1693, where it is stated that the oil is obtained from the juice 
of a Lemon-tree grafted on the stem of a Bergamot Pear. 

Oil or essence of Bergamot is the product tor which the 
Bergamot Orange is cultivated. It is used in perfumery and 
confectionery, and is extracted by distillation or by sponging 
the surface of the fruit, or by means of a machine which 
crushes the skin and thus forces the oil from the glands. The 
fruit is gathered when still green, in Novemberand December, 
and from two and a half to three ounces of oil are said to be 
obtained from a hundred fruits. 

The Bergamot is principally cultivated in Calabria, and the 
manufacture of the oil is chiefly carried on there, and also in 
Sicily and on the Riviera. The name Bergamot, it appears, is 
derived from the Italian Bergamotta, a pear; the Bergamotte 
Pear itself is from the town of Bergamo. 

Impatiens mirabilis (t. 7195). ‘‘It would be difficult to con- 
ceive,” Sir Joseph Hooker remarks, ‘‘a wider departure from 
the habit of its genus than this remarkable plant presents. It 
is an undoubted Impatiens, but, whereas the other species 
of that large genus are weak, succulent annuals, or low- 
branched perennials, 7. mirabilis possesses an erect naked 
trunk that attains, in its native country, to four feet in height | 
and the thickness of a man’s leg, crowned with a tuft of many 
large, long-petioled, fleshy, spreading leaves, nearly a foot 
long, from the axils of which spring erect racemes of golden 
flowers, larger by far than in most other members of the 
genus known to me, but singularly uncouth in form.” J, 
mirabilis is a native of the Island of Langkawi, off the coast of 
Sumatra, where it was discovered by Mr. C. Curtis, the super- 
intendent of Penang Botanic Garden, by whom it was sent 
to the nursery of James Veitch & Sons, at Chelsea, where it is 
in successful cultivation. 

Phalenopsis Esmeralda (t. 7196), a now well-known plant in 
most of the large collections of Orchids, and a native of Cochin 
China, whence it was introduced into cultivation in 1874. P. 
Esmeralda differs from all the other known species of the 
genus in its erect, many-flowered racemes, and in the struc- 
ture of the lip, which is not clawed, and bears no cirrhi, either 
at the apex or on the disk, but two narrow auricles on the 
prominent claw, one on each side. The plants described by 
Reichenbach as P. antennifera, P. Regniertana and P. Buissont- 
ana are now believed to belong to this species, although 
they vary a good deal in the size and in the coloring of their 
flowers. 
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Plums and Plum-trees. 


[pe Plum crop has been unprecedented in size and quality. 

The curculio was not as abundant as usual, and I believe 
that even those who wholly neglected to fight against this pest 
have hada full crop. This is certainly true of the Lombard and 
the Damsons. I tookspecial precautions in the way of shaking 
my trees twice a day, as the plums began to form, and have 
had an astonishing harvest. .The trees would all have broken 
down but for a system of tying the limbs to poles which were 
tied at the other end to the tree or to a fence, or rested on the 
ground. We used all devices to aid the trees, and succeeded 
in Saving them. 

I have seventeen varieties in bearing: Magnum Bonum, or 
Duane’s Purple, ripening early in August and continuing to 
the middle of September. These, in crates, sold so as to bring 
about three dollars a bushel. They are excellent plums, in 
size, color and quality, and the texture is good for canning. 
Their season is late, and they are only good for the table 
when fully ripe. The Magnum Bonum, after beginning to 
ripen, if in shaded places, is likely to rot, and one rotting will 
infect others. Plant them in uplands and enrich the soil.. My 
trees were loaded with superb fruit. Green Gage; this is 
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the richest and sweetest of plums, and when well ripened on 
Open sunny trees is very beautiful, a ball of gold with crimson 
cheeks. It is unexcelled for sweetmeats and rich preserves. 
It melts down too easily to be a handsome fruit in cans. 
Washington is a handsome, large, sweet plum, oval in shape, 
ripening just after the Green Gage. It is moderate in flavor, a 
‘great bearer, but nota specially good plum for any purpose. It 
melts down as soon as it is ripe and becomes useless. Onthe 
whole it might as well be discarded. Yellow Gage, as I have it, 
is, in shape and size, a duplicate of Washington, but ripens ten 
days later. It is of moderate quality and excellent texture for 
canning and shipping. The color is good, and for table use it 
is excellent when fully ripe. Lombard, or Bleeker, is ripe with 
Yellow Gage, that is, from the first of September to the 
fifteenth. Itis large and fine-looking, a reddish purple. No 
plum is so popular. It is sufficiently solid, and is midway be- 
tween the tart and the sweet sorts. Thetree multiplies rapidly 
by suckers, and is easily obtained and generally planted. This 
variety brings less in market than some others because it is so 
abundant. Robinson is a handsome, small, native plum, 
yellow-marbled red. It is of about the same value as other 
native plums. I donot yet find any that equal in quality the 
best that are of European origin. Wild Goose never bears at 
all with me. Abundance, a renamed Japan sort (the Botan), 
is a fine plum and very prolific. Coe’s Golden Drop ripens in 
September, from the first to the twentieth. This is not a firm 
plum, and it is too small. A tree full will not measure a 
bushel. Clingstone Damson is an excellent fruit for cooking 
and preserving. It is round, of medium size and high flavor. 
It is fit to pick by September twentieth, but is better if lett on 
the trees until October. Shropshire Damson I see no reason 
for preferring to the preceding, although many do prefer it. 
It resists the attack of curculios quite successfully and bears 
solid masses of fruit. The noblest plum of all for home use, 
and one of the best for market and all purposes, is Bavay’s 
Green Gage. This remarkable plum is an improved Green 
Gage. It ripens the last of September, is exceedingly rich, and, 
unlike the Green Gage, is firm. It is very large, averaging 
with the largest Bleekers. It should become a universal 
family fruit. It is handsome, and the tree bears well. Prunus 
Simoni is an interesting plum that looks like an apricot and 
grows on a tree so upright as to suggest a Lombardy Poplar. 
Prunus Pissardi, the puple-leaved Plum, bears fruit of fine 
texture, the deepest purple-color and very early, ripening the 
middle of August, and is one of the handsomest. 

For home use, I should select Magnum Bonum (or Duane), 
Bleeker (or Lombard), Green Gage, Simoni, Bavay and Dam- 
son. For market it is desirable to have a long season of 
ripening, beginning with Magnum Bonum and ending with 
Bavay and Damsons. The custom of sending plums to mar- 
ket in crates, like those used for berries, is now spreading. 
Packing, heating and rotting are thus avoided, and the fruit is in 
fine condition for retailing. The profits to the grower are one- 
third greater, and pay him for all extra care. The plum is a 
tender fruit, decaying quickly, and must be handled with care. 

I have never sprayed my Plum-trees, being deterred by the 
experience of my friends, who have spoiled the foliage with a 
solution of one pound of London purple to two hundred gal- 
lons of water. This solution I have found admirable for A pple- 
trees. For Plums I follow the well-tested plan of jarring on 
sheets twice a day for three weeks. Two boys carry the 
sheet, which is a large spread of cotton cloth tacked to light 
poles on the sides, and on one end slit up to the middle, so 
that the tree stands in the middle of the cloth. A man butts 
the tree sharply with a rammer padded on the end, to avoid 
bruising the bark. The curculios fall, and are quickly gath- 
ered and destroyed. This is absolutely a remedy, if you begin 
as the petals fall and continue tor between twoand three weeks. 

Plum-knot is never a necessary nuisance, although it will 
appear to some extent each year. The knot should be cut off 
with a sharp knife, always cutting an inch below and above 
each excrescence. If this were universally done the disease 
would soon be quite exterminated. The worms inside the 
soft warty swellings must not be taken as the cause of the 
knot, but as a coincidence. It is a fungal growth. There 
are trees wholly given over to the pest, and it spreads to 
healthy trees. Some varieties are much more subject to 
attack than others. Worst of all is the English Hesse Plum. 
This I still grow, but the battle is so constant that I retain but 
few trees. The cutting should be done twice a year, to be 
sure it is thoroughly done—once after picking the crop, and 
again in November, after the leaves fall. 

The plum is so very hardy and so useful for canning and 
for preserving, that it should receive more general planting 
and more intelligent care. If the two enemies mentioned are 
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attended to, the crop is assured. I have had no difficulty in 
marketing over fifty bushels at very remunerative prices. 
The chief point is nice handling and putting into market when 
exactly ripe, not green, and not,over-ripe. Among those I 
have not named, McLaughlin, Pond, Bradshaw, Peters’ Yellow 
Gage and Spaulding are all fine, as grown by my neighbors. 

The Plum-tree is, at best, not long-lived, and new trees 
should be planted continuously. These can, in some instances, 
be multiplied rapidly from suckers, asis the case with Bleeker, 
Green Gage and Damson, if you leave these on their own roots 
as I have. A Plum-tree exhausts itself by bearing, or is out of 
health and beauty, in five years. I find that the crop is in- 
creased by growing trees quite close together, but the quality 
is always better on trees grown openly in sunny spots. 

Clinton, N. Y. LOREM e 


The Planting of Hardy Bulbs. 


Ove public parks and gardens have shown us for years the 
' possibilities of floral decoration with plants of a bulbous 
nature. The great majority of these are spring-flowering, and, 
in consequence, die down early in the summer, and need re- 
I would like to offer a few 
remarks upon the culture of bulbs which are really desirable, 
and, at the same time, hardy in the eastern states. 

The best soil for bulb culture is that of a sandy nature, but 
a stiff clay soil may be used with good success provided a 
liberal quantity of sharp sand or grit is mixed with it and also 
placed immediately under the bulbs. I was shown recently 
some soil taken from one of the bulb farms in Holland, and it 
was composed almost entirely of white sand enriched by large 
applications of thoroughly decomposed cow manure, the re- 
mains of which, on shaking the bottle, were easily seen on the 
surface of the heavier sand. It is evident from this example 


that there cannot be a soil too sandy to grow bulbs successfully, 


if it is well fertilized and sufficient moisture is assured, until 
June at least. If the soil is heavy, plenty of sand must be 
added. Naturally moist soils, with no means of draining, 
would offer the worst condition for bulb culture, assuming that 
the bulbs are to be planted, not for one season only, but per- 
manently. Iam satisfied that this can be done with the major- 
ity of bulbs, with the exception of Hyacinths; but, although 
these bulbs are perfectly hardy, and will flower for several 
years, the bloom of the first season will never be equaled. 

Of strictly hardy bulbs there is no genus that will give so 
much real pleasure as the Narcissus, of which much has been 
already said in the columns of GARDEN AND Forest. The 
long lists that bulb-dealers are offering to their patrons, 
and the number of communications received concerning Nar- 
cissus Culture, indicate the growing popularity of this flower. 
In a list recently received from an American dealer the genus 
is subdivided into the different sections, as in the lists of the 
large European dealers who makeaspecialty of the Narcissus. 
Our experiments with Narcissus, begun last fall, were distinctly 
successful, as was the large bed of Asters planted between 
the rows this summer. We shall now give the bed a mod- 
erate top-dressing, and shall expect double the quantity of 
flowers next spring. There has been just one incident to mar 
the entire success of the plan. A zealous but unintelligent 
assistant, after removing the Asters from the bed, proceeded 
to pull up the labels he found there, which, of course, belonged 
to the Narcissus. 

We intend to double our planting this fall. The bulbs were 
ordered early in July, and August delivery insisted upon, but 
they have not yet arrived. Directly after they reach us they 
will be planted in rows six to eight inches deep, and six to eight 
inches apart in the rows, according to the variety, the rows 
themselves eighteen inches apart. This allows of hoeing and 
keeping the beds clean until the annuals are planted between 
them in summer, when the weeds must be pulled by hand. 
Writers have differed as to the depth at which Narcissus should 
be planted, and have doubted the advisability of growing other 
plants over them in summer. It is only necessary to add that 
our soil is light, with a gravelly subsoil, and our success has 
always been certain with deep planting in soils of this nature, 
I do not anticipate any harm to the bulbs from the planting 
over them, as their roots are dormant when the other plants are 
growing, and, ina wild state, they always grow in pastures where 
they have a perennial covering of herbage above and around 
them. 1 have an idea that premature ripening of the foliage, 
which often occurs here during a hot and dry season, is consid- 
erably lessened by the partial shade afforded, both to the soiland 
foliage of Narcissus, by the summer occupants of the beds. 
Narcissus are equally good tor massing in beds, as is done 
with Tulips; but for this purpose the commoner kinds should 
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be used, and these should be planted about six to eight inches 
apart each way. These need not necessarily be removed in 
summer, as there will be ample space between them for the 
insertion of Coleus, Vinca, Geranium, and other bedding plants. 
E. O. Or pet. 


South Lancaster, Mass. 


The Newer Phloxes. 


a garden Phloxes have lately taken a fresh start in the 
way of improvement. Many of the newer sorts have indi- 
vidual flowers which are enormous as compared with the best 
of the older ones, as, for example, Juliet Round and Cross of 
Honor. Eclaireur has a very dark carmine flower, immensely 
large and of arich shade. The plant is dwart, and the truss as 
fine as the flower. Bounetain is of a rich rose-color, paler at 
the centre, and having a ring of a brighter tint midway he- 
tween the centre and circumference of the corolla. But of all 
my collection Liberté is most novel, and perhaps most beauti- 
ful. The clusters are large, but not the largest, while the 
flowers are of a deep salmon, with an intense carmine centre. 
Gold-leaf is notable mainly for its bright yellowish leaves. 
But we have little reason for indulging in abnormal colors in 
foliage or encouraging their propagation. Snowflake has large 
panicles of pure white flowers of the first quality. But of all 
the whites I have found none to surpass Croix du Sud. The 
flowers are porcelain-white, with a touch of carmine at the 
centre, and the plant is decidedly a dwarf. Aurore Boréale 
has a deep purple centre, surrounded by a shade of orange, 
and is very effective. General Breart has attractive flowers, 
which are white, touched with violet and a distinct violet cen- 
tre. The Nearry has a deep rose-colored flower of the finest 
form and texture, while the centre is a rich carmine. Richard 
Wallace is better known. It isa fine flower, white, with rosy 
eye. Paul Bert, a bluish lilac, with violet centre, is a grand 
flower. Panama is a noble white, and of the best possible 
form. Diplomate is a soft rosy carmine, and very satisfac- 
tory. Deliverance approaches as near to scarlet at the centre 
as can be found in any Phlox, while the body of the flower is 
lilac. Regulus is a dwarf plant, giving fine panicles of salmon, 
with dark centre of violet shade. 

The Phlox is one of our most reliable flowering plants, 
and is capable, evidently, of still further improvement. Its 
propagation and cultivation are so very easy as to make it the 
universal home flower. Its chief drawback is a tendency to 
multiply shoots and flowers at the expense of size and quality. 
The plants should be divided every second year. My plan has 
been to transplant them to a new bed, cutting them away un- 
til the root is reduced to a capacity of about three stalks. In 
the old bed I allow a few roots to send up shoots, which blos- 
som much later. In this way my Phlox season is prolofiged 
until November. Root cuttings make fine plants. 

The Phlox requires soil that is strong, but not too highly 
manured. It must also be mulched thoroughly during the 
dry season, or the flowers will be unsatisfactory. No other 
plant on our lawns is so easily affected by drought or by dry 
weather. I mulch with fine cut grass, or with well-rotted 
manure, which is mainly sawdust run through the stables for 
bedding. Next to my Roses, Lilies and Gladioli I place the 
Phloxes. It is not a good flower for culling, as it has a habit, 
in vases of water, of dropping very quickly. It is, however, 
beautiful, fragrant, refined and very floriterous. 

Clinton, N. Y. E. P. Powell. 


Protecting Plants in Mild Climates. 


[DASSUNG along one of the streets of Raleigh recently I was 
attracted by a massive bush, almost a tree, ot Erythrina 
crista galli, \oaded with great spikes of its gorgeous flowers. 
It was standing in a smoothly shaven lawn, and looked like 
one of the oldest inhabitants. As I have kept up my old habit 
here of lifting Erythrinas and keeping them in a cellar, I was 
curious to know if this great plant was lifted. On inquiry of 
the owner I was assured that it had occupied its present place 
for many years. ‘We saw it off a foot or more above the 
ground each fall, after frost has cut the top, and make a mound 
of saw-dust over it, and it has greatly increased in beauty 
since we quit lifting it years ago.” 1 am inclined to think that 
a mound of earth, sodded over, would be an improvement on 
the saw-dust, and shall try it this winter. F 
This mounding with earth is a very effective protection tor 
half-hardy plants, particularly if a cover is put over the earth- 
mound to keep it dry. Amateur gardeners in mild climates 
frequently lose half-hardy plants that they could save with a 
very little effort. The Lantana and Aloysia citriodora can 
both be wintered over here by the same treatment our friend 
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gives his Erythrina. A Lantana, trained to a single stem, and 
pot-grown for a year until the stem gets somewhat woody, wil! 
do better for treatment than a young plant set out in spring. 
Cannas are commonly wintered here where they grow by cut- 
ting down the tops and laying them over the bed, but they 
ought to be lifted each alternate spring, and reset as growth 
begins, otherwise the rhizomes get so tangled up that growth 
is impeded. Canna flaccida gets to be quite a weed without 
any protection, and its rhizomes creep under the fences and 
invade neighboring grounds. It is hard to make our people 
understand that these tuberous roots ought to be lifted, di- 
vided and reset in spring. The fact that they live over 
without attention in great masses and grow vigorously is ac- 
cepted as evidence of hardiness, but the scarcity of flower- 
spikes on these masses shows plainly that the cold has 
destroyed the flower-germs already formed in autumn. The 
earthen mound might insure the safety of the flowers, but 
there is no doubt that the lifting and curing of the bulbs, as 
practiced at the north and by commercial growers here, is the 


‘best plan, even for this section. 


For plants with evergreen leaves, like the Gardenia florida 
and the Camellia, we find that the best protection is one that will 
allow a circulation of air, and at the same time give shade 
from the early morning sun. Therefore, we stick branches. 
of Pine and Cedar thickly around them, but do not tie them 
up at all. In the flat, low country of eastern North Carolina 
these need no protection at all. This same protection with 
evergreen boughs will always insure the safety of the Fig 
here. The past two winters have been so mild that there is 
danger our growers will have so much confidence in the 
safety of their Figs as to neglect even this protection, 
and a sudden cold snap may injure the plants, or, at least, 
destroy the early crop. The cover of evergreen boughs can 
do no harm even in a mild winter, and will always insure a 
crop. When the southern people learn the full value of a ight 
protection here our gardens will take on new beauty and pro- 


uctiveness. 
erat N.C. W. F. Massey. 
Centranthus ruber.—Red Valerian is one of the hardy plants 
the seeds of which are a regular stock article of the seedsmen, 
and are offered with much praise and with no qualification. 
The descriptions are correct, as far as they go, for the plants. 
are neat, strong-growing trailers, covered in the spring with 
large rosettes of pink Howers. They are not such flowers as. 
one would care to gather for bouquets, but for a wild place, 
trailing over stones, the plants would be desirable were it not 
for the unmistakable polecat-like odor emitted by the stems. 
The smell of this plant is so curious and interesting that I have 
continued to grow it, though I should scarcely recommend it 
for general culture, in the endeavor to locate the source of the 
scent, which seems to hover over the plant instead of being 
strongly localized in its parts. There seems not only an open- 
ing for a chart of colors, but for a scale of scents in describing 
flowers, since the favorite description of ‘fragrant’ and ‘“‘ very 
fragrant” fails to convey a lucid idea to the intending grower. 
No one, for instance, in describing perennial Phlox thinks it 
necessary to mention the fragrance as that of burnt sugar, 
which is homely, but exactly describes the odor. Many plants, 
such as night-blooming Ipomoeas and Nicotiana, are found to 
have the fragrance of the common Datura, a fact which some- 
how escapes the notice of the trade-writer. However, we are 
anation of advertisers, and are accustomed to making the most 
of our own wares, so thatif our friends, the commercial grow- 
ers, characterize a flower which looks like Canton-flannel as 
‘‘gstrich-plumes,” the proper attitude is not one of irritation, 
but amused attention. 


Nicotiana affinis does not seem to me to be an improvement 
on V. acutifolia, which for some years came regularly in my 
garden from self-sown seeds. JV. afinis has larger flowers, 
and fragrance which is rather Datura-like, but it only expands - 
its owers late in the afternoon, and during the rest of the day 
the plants are unattractive. V. acutifolia only closes its flow- 
ers as they tade, and in this respect is a superior plant in the 
border. They are such easily grown and effective annuals: 
that they are both desirable where space can be spared, the 
large leaves requiring considerable room in which to develop 


properly in true character. a 
Elizabeth, N.J. . 


Cereus triangularis, now in bloom in the Palm-house, was. 
introduced in 1690 from Mexico. The specimen must have 
been in the garden for a great many years, as shown by 
It covers the entire roof of 
the north end of the Palm-house, and I should say it wilk 
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weigh from 400 to 500 pounds. This enormous plant had no 
less than fifty flowers open in one night, and forseveral nights 
there were from twenty to thirty howers open. Unfortunately 
for visitors the flowers of this and several other of the largest 
and handsomest Cacti do not open before dusk, and they close 
again soon after sunrise the next morning. 

The flowers, when fully unfolded, measured thirteen inches 
across the sepals and six inches across the cup formed by the 
white petals. Lining the inside of the flower are numerous 
long hair-like stamens, which are bright yellow in color, The 
fleshy cylindrical style reaches just over the top of the cup 
formed by the petals, and is divided at its apex into a number 
of spreading filaments about aninch long. It is impossible to 
give a description of these flowers that would convey anything 
like a full idea of their beauty. 

The cultivation of the large night-blooming Cacti is not diffi- 
cult, and I would recommend them for covering bare rafters 
and walls in large conservatories. In addition to C. triangu- 
laris there are C. Macdonaldie, one of the best of the night- 
blooming species; C. grandiflorus, C. Lematre, C. nycticaulis 
and C. Napoleonis. All these grow freely, and produce large 


and handsome flowers which open at night. 

Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. R. Cameron. 

Symplocos crategoides—This Japanese shrub, which has 
founda place in a few American gardens in late years, under 
the name ot Symplocos paniculata, is surprisingly beautiful 
just now. Its branches are loaded with fruit of a bright ultra- 
marine blue, quite different in color from the fruit of any other 
hardy tree or shrub, The merits of this plant have already 
been set forth more than once in these columns, but it is un- 
usual to find a hardy shrub, perfectly easy to cultivate, of good 
habit and productive of handsome Howers and_ beautiful fruit, 
and it is always a pleasure to recommend it. Those who have 
gardens cannot go amiss in adding this to their collections, 
however choice they may be, or however small the space 
they can devote to the cultivation of hardy shrubs. Mr. 
Thomas Hogg has placed us, in America, under deep 
obligation for several useful and beautiful plants which he 
was able to send home from Japan,at a time when Japanese 
plants, with a few exceptions, were almost unknown in America 
and Europe. Among them none has greater value, or pos- 
sesses more conspicuous and individual beauty than the sub- 


ject of this note. 
Boston, Mass. Sy 


Correspondence. 


The Beaver and the Flow of Streams. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The most practical methods of retarding the flow of 
water in the smaller streams, to prevent destructive foods and 
maintain constant water-supply, is now a pressing question, 
and a question well worthy of study. Dams on rivers and on 
their larger tributaries—except at the outlet of lakes—are not 
to be thought of seriously, for the elements of expense and 
danger are too great for any extended practical use. The 
work that has been done in Europe, such as the building of 
retaining walls, to prevent erosion on the convex side of 
bends, and the construction of dams, forming basins to hold 
back the water and catch boulders, gravel and sand, may 
prove the best devices in a steep, hilly country, with valuable 
property immediately threatened below; but no two cases 
will be found precisely alike, and the individual judgment in 
dealing with such questions will always have ample oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of practical invention. 

Any attempt to give details that will apply to each case will 
be idle, for such work should always be in charge of men 
who can invent new plans for the needs of each case. A few 
suggestions may, however, be in order as indicating the im- 
portance of turning to use the forces of nature, when, as so 
often is the case, these forces, wisely guided, may be utilized 
to do the work. 

A beautiful illustration of such management is found in the 
fascine dams for retarding water and débris in the rivulets at 
the remoter sources of streams in Europe. These dams are 
made by digging a shallow trench across the water-course and 
bedding in this trench immense bundles of live willow-rods. 
These bundles are then banked on the upper side, and at 
once the Willows begin to grow, and a living dam is formed 
ot material that is both effective and self-perpetuating. 

To one who has traveled in the primitive woods of North 
America, these fascine dams at once suggest the work 
of the beaver, whose dams of willow-fagots and mud, up to 
four and even five feet high, and sometimes over half a mile 
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long, have formed or increased lakelets, from which the water 
has filtered in a manner best adapted to the preservation of 
constant water-flow. 

These dams, abandoned by the destruction of the beaver, 
are now nearly all cut through, and to a great degree ren- 
dered of no value in retarding water, yet they remain as his- 
torical indices of the past condition of our primitive forests, 
and no small factor to be considered in accounting for the in- 
creased inconstancy of streains which follows settlement in a 
wooded country. The restoration of this valuable fur-bear- 
ing model of industry to its former domain is suggested as a 
project deserving serious consideration. Such a restoration 
might be quite effective in retarding water-flow, preventing 
erosion and soil moisture, and maintaining water-ways, city 
and mill-supply, at a minimum expense; and this expense 
the production of valuable furs would aid materially in de- 


fraying. 
Tone TEL By A. 


Washington, D.C. 


Pomology. 
Meeting of the American Pomological Society.—I. 


HE American Pomological Society held its twenty- 
third biennial session at Washington on the invitation 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. As a rule, the society ac- 
cepts the hospitality of some local organization, but in this 
instance the gathering was welcomed by the Honorable 
Edwin Willets, the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, in the 
Lecture Hall of the National Museum. During the sessions 
papers were read by several of the experts connected with 
the department, and all the material of the department in 
the way of fruit models, etc., were placed at the service of 
the society. 

The fruit exhibit, which the older members say has not 
been so good of recent years as it was twenty-five years 
ago, was very creditable in every way. The state of Vir- 
ginia, through her Commissioner of Agriculture, showed one 
hundred and sixty-three varieties of Apples, which repre- 
sented all the fruit regions of the state, from tide-water to 
the mountains, and many of them, notably the Albemarle 
Pippins, were exceptionally good. From Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, New Jersey and many other states there were 
promising seedlings, and Messrs. Ellwanger and Barry had 
a very large display of Pears. Of the minor exhibits there 
was a Striking collection of Citrus fruits from Florida shown 
by the Rev. Lyman Phelps, with some admirable Pines 
from the same state by Mr. H. S. Williams. President 
Berckmans exhibited an interesting collection of Japanese 
Persimmons of all sizes, shapes and colors, and Mr. H. M. 
Engle, of Pennsylvania, some of the remarkable Chestnuts 
which he is growing. 

A good deal of time was spent on the revision of the cata- 
logue, which is really one of the most important functions 
of the society, but very plainly it is a difficult matter for 
a few members in the hurry of such an occasion to pass 
any such deliberate judgment as they deserve on the merits 
of fruits and their adaptation to different regions. Mr. 
Berckmans’ suggestion in his address, that this work should 
be practically done by local societies, under the supervi- 
sion of the national one, commended itself to all of the 
members. We give below a few of the more important 
paragraphs from this address, which was a general survey 
of the field and a careful record of pomological progress 
since the meeting of the society in Florida two years ago. 
The officers chosen for the next two years are Prosper J. 
Berckmans, of Augusta, Georgia, President ; C. L. Watrous, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, First Vice-President ; G. B. Brackett, 
Denmark, Iowa, Secretary ; Benjamin G. Smith, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Treasurer. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


In speaking of the work of auxiliary societies, Mr. Berck- 
mans said : 

These local organizations could hold meetings every month, 
or even oftener if need be, especially during the fruit season, 
and at these meetings the merits and demerits of fruits could 
be ascertained, annual reports made,to the state society, to 
which these local societies should be auxiliaries. In this way the 
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chairmen of state fruit committees could collect more reliable 
reports than can be obtained where state and district societies 
do not exist. Our state reports are in some instances deficient 
in reliable and practical information. To persons unacquainted 
with the scope of our state reports and their influence in 
bringing the most desirable class of citizens to their borders, 
let me say, that one of the main considerations a prospective 
settler takes in view is the adaptability to successful fruit- 
growing of any section where he intends to make his resi- 
dence. The state which gives the most comprehensive and 
reliable report as to its advantages in these productions will 
receive the most intelligent, energetic and desirable addition 
to its population ; and that community most exclusively de- 
voting itself to fruitgrowing and horticultural pursuits is 
found to advance more rapidly in everything tending to ele- 
vate, refine and enrich its citizens. 

In urging the necessity of scientific pomology, Mr. Berck- 
mans argued as follows: 

While this society has never deviated from its original ob- 
ject, which is the advancement of the science of pomology, 
yet the wonderful strides made in the production of fruits 
make it imperative to give commercial fruit-growing all due 
attention, inasmuch as the magnitude of that source of pro- 
duction is, in a measure, the result of the scientific work of 
this society. When we compare the wonderful array of the 
various fruits with which our markets are now supplied with 
those of a generation past, well may we feel amazed at the 
variety and abundance as well as improved quality of our 
market products. A few years ago many fruits were offered 
in such limited quantities that the names of special varieties 
were almost wholly ignored. Strawberries were all strawber- 
ries; the Isabella was the only name used to specify a variety 
of Grapes that could be found, and among Pears the Sugar 
Top was synonymous to the Bartlett, and every Orange, good, 
bad or indifferent, was sold as a Florida Orange. Now, on the 
contrary, the market reports issued by every commission man 
who values his interests name the varieties of all classes of 
fruits, and quotations are made according to their value. Pur- 
chasers have become gradually educated to the knowledge of 
the best varieties, and thus inferior sorts are driven out of the 
market. With these facts in view, commercial fruit-zgrowers 
are interested in improving our popular varieties of fruits by 
the most careful methods of cultivation, picking, sorting and 
packing, and they can increase their pecuniary returns by pro- 
moting the advance of scientific pomology. ji 


THE HYBRIDIZATION OF PLANTS. 


Professor Charles E. Bessey began a paper on this subject 
by saying that in the lowest forms of vegetable life the pro- 
cess of reproduction is exceedingly simple—that is, one plant 
divides itself inte two; each new plant divides again, and so 
on indefinitely. But when conditions are not so favorable, 
reproduction takes place in a general way as follows: Two of 
these free-swimming aquatic plants come together and merge 
their substance into one another—that is, fertilization consists 
simply of two entire plants, or parts of plants, which fuse into 
one, and lose their previous identity. This nreans the simple 
union of two individuals for the sake of strength and produc- 
tion. The united plant is able to live and resist adverse in- 
fluences, which otherwise would have destroyed the single 
plants. The two plants after union become one round body, 
and this covers itself with a protecting shell, and since the 
larger the mass is, the smaller, proportionally, is the exposed 
surface, the united plant needs less covering than the two 
did before the union, thereby saving both material and force. 
Thus the union of the two into one mass has saved the life of 
the individual and has perpetuated the species. This is essen- 
tially what takes place in all plants where there is anything like 
fertilization. The law is, that fertilization is the union of two 
masses of living matter. 

In the fertilization of flowering plants we have the same 
coming together of individual masses, and as a consequence 
of the union of the male and female cells, there begins a 
growth in the young seed which results in the formation of 
the embryo which is to be found in every seed. 

This fertilization—that is, the joining of the substance of the 
pollen-cell with that of the seed-cell—does not differ in any 
essential respect from that which tales place in the simplest 
plant. 

The old distinction between crossing and hybridization is 
one which has nothing like as much importance as at first 
sight it would seem to have. If varieties differ from species 
only in degree, then crossing of varieties differs from hy- 
bridization of species also only in degree. Furthermore, it is 
well known that no two animals are ever exactly alike. No 
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two plants are ever exactly alike, even where they belong to 
the same variety ; and therefore when the pollen is taken from 
the flowers of one plant and carried to those of another there 
is a slight crossing of kinds. _It is not as great as when the 
pollen is taken from a flower of one variety to that of another, 
nor by any means as great as whenitis taken from the flowers 
of one species to those of another, but all these differ only in 
decree j 

Whenever crossing takes place the offSpring will partake of 
the character of both parents. This follows as a necessity 
from the nature of the act. We have seen that in any fertiliza- 
tion there is a union of two plants, or two parts of plants, and 
in crossing the male organ belongs to one variety or species, 
while the temale organ belongs to another. When these two 
organs are joined the result is a union of the character of the 
two varieties or species. In this way the offspring must par- 
take of the nature and characteristics of its parents. It is im- 
possible for it to be otherwise. Now, it has been noticed in 
the breeding of animals, and to a certain extent in the breed- 
ing of plants, that the two parents do not always exert the 
same influence upon the offspring. In the case of many 
natural crosses which take place between the wild species of 
plants, noticeably in the Verbenas, the Oaks, the Willows and 
others, we have been able to detect this difference with such 
certainty that it is not at all a difficult thing to tell whether, in 
the case of any particular cross, the pollen comes from this or 
that species. 

In nature, crossing is accomplished largely through the 
agency of insects, but when we bring this matter within the 
domain of horticulture we cannot afford to depend upon such 
precarious aid. The time is coming when the grower of fruits 
will as carefully select the parents for his crosses as the grower 
of fine animals now does. The grower of plants, however, has 
one advantage over the grower of animals. He need not pen 
up his plants, he need not grow them in different greenhouses 
or in different fields. As the pollen of our fruit-trees is always 
yellowish, there is no difficulty in handling it upon the black 
point of a hair-pencil. The pencil should be slightly moist- 
ened, so that the pollen will adhere to it, and then, when 
loaded with pollen from one flower, it can be gently brushed 
over the ends of the pistils of the next one. In order to be 
sure that the stamens of the flower to which the pollen is 
brought do not themselves drop pollen to the pistils, it is well 
to remove them at once by clipping them out by means of a 
delicate pair of scissors. 

This operation is not difficult. It simply requires care in 
watching for the exact time of the maturity of the flower, and 
then a very little slall will enable one to place the pollen. The 
maturity of the flower may be told in the following way. The 
stamens are matured when they are dropping the pollen. 
This can beseen by any oneataglance. The pistils are matured 
when the top stigma has a moist appearance. This moisture 
is what makes the pollen adhere, so that any attempt at cross- 
ing before the maturity of the pistil would be ineffectual. 

There can be no question that horticulture will be greatly 
benefited when horticulturists begin to breed varieties scien- 
tifically. It is a well-known fact that the seeds of apples, 
taken from any particular tree, will produce all sorts of varia- 
tions. Now, the secret of this is, that the flowers which pro- 
duce these seeds had been crossed with pollen taken by 
insects, perhaps, from a dozen different kinds of trees. Fur- 
thermore, all our Apple-trees are now of mixed blood, and we 
know very well what that means, especially in the animal 
kingdom. Now, careful experiments should be made by mem- 
bers of this society. Suppose that you select two Apple-trees 
which are not far from one another, and which, for conven- 
ience, are not very large. It will be best to select trees of 
marked varieties. If they are trees which have characters 
about them which would indicate that they were likely to 
reproduce their kind and their characters, it would be better 
still. Now, when these trees are just about ready to flower, 
cover each one with mosquito netting which has been care- 
fully sewed together, so as not to leave any opening to admit 
insects. When the stamens on the one tree are just bursting 
open so as to shed their pollen, tale a soft camel’s-hair brush, 
wet it slightly, and carry some of the pollen from certain flow- 
ers on the first tree to certain flowers on the second tree. 
Then carry pollen from the second tree to certain flowers on 
the first tree. If you remove the stamens from the fertilized 
flowers it will add much to the certainty of the results. Mark 
the flowers which you have experimented upon; keep the 
trees covered with the mosquito-netting until the flowers 
wither, and then remove it. Carefully note the growth of the 


‘apple during the season. Notice whether the flesh of the apple 


has been changed in any way, and when the fruits are finally 
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cut up save the seeds for planting. When these seeds have 
grown, cions should be taken from the young seedlings and 
placed upon old trees, so as to bring them into bearing at the 
earliest possible period. It will be very interesting to com- 
pare the results of such crossing. If the parent tree possessed 
marked characters, we should expect to find these reproduced 
in a modified way in the offsprings. 

Similar crosses may be effected between varieties of vines, 
and it is still easier to secure early returns from the experi- 
ments. Cherries, Plums, and even the ordinary small garden- 
fruits may be experimented upon in the same way. If the 
members of this society were to plan a series of experiments, 
each man confining himself to a single one, within the next 
ten years we should without doubt have some surprising 
results. 

It is by the application of exactly these principles that the 
breeders of animals have been able to reach the results with 
which we are so well acquainted. It still seems to us in horti- 
culture rather a theoretical thing when we talk of crossing and 
breeding in order to produce new and desirable species, but 
that which has proved of such great value in the animal king- 
dom will in like manner prove of value in the vegetable 
kingdom. 

The horticulturist of the future, and of the near future, too, 
will be a breeder of plants, and he will be able, by judicious 
crossing, by intelligent working for a particular form, to con- 
trol the results of his breeding. 


SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS. 


Mr. J. H. Hale delivered an address on this subject. As a 
first requisite he named a thorough preparation of the soil. 
Such a recommendation seemed hardly necessary, but in a 
great majority of cases fruit-growers fail for lack of attention 
to this fundamental matter. Of course, in the virgin soil of 
the prairies different treatment is needed from that required 
in thin and worn lands in the eastern states, but there is the 
same necessity of deep preparation and thorough drainage, 
although there is less necessity for fertilizing, which is the 
second requirement wherever the soil is not absolutely rich. 
For small fruits, potash and phosphoric acid are the plant- 
foods principally needed in Connecticut. Wood-ashes is the 
most effective form in which potash can be used, but in the 
south, where it can be obtained, the ashes from cotton-hulls is 
better still. Two hundred bushels of ashes to the acre is not 
too much, and to this a ton and a half of finely ground bone 
may be added to supply the phosphoricacid. Ground bone had 
proved the best form in which phosphates could be applied, 
but South Carolina rock and other forms of phosphate should 
be tried. As a rule, but little nitrogen is needed, since the 
tendency of this is to make a growth of foliage. Of course, in 
certain instances it is valuable, as, for example, while the Cuth- 
bert and Golden Queen Raspberries will flourish under treat- 
ment of potash and phosphates only, the Marlborough, in 
the same field, would be improved by the addition of a trifle 
of nitrogen, because it is a feeble grower, and needs strength- 
ening. (In other districts nitrogenous manures have proved 
essential to the highest success with small fruits.) 

It is a great mistake to grow the plants too thickly. It gen- 
erally happens that from two to three times as many Raspber- 
ries, for example, are planted to the acre as can be grown to 
advantage. They should not be set closer than six feet apart 
each way, and seven, or even eight feet apart, are better for 
strong growers like the Cuthbert. Then the berries will be big, 
bright and firm. Hedge-row culture and matted-row culture 
is wrong, and the hill system is right almost always. Berries 
grown in this way will be superior in size, texture and quality, 
and will yield more quarts to the acre, and, besides, the culti- 
vation will cost less when it is done thoroughly. 

Irrigation should be provided for Strawberries, where it is 
at all possible. The grower cannot afford to tale all prelimi- 
nary care for thorough preparation and painstaking cultiva- 
tion up to the time the plants bloom, and even up to the time 
the green berries appear, and then lose all on account of the 
failure of rain for a few weeks. At sucha time the control of 
a supplemental water-supply is invaluable. 

After the crop is grown the marketing demands much 
thought and study. Fruit-growers often work too hard and 
think too little. It pays to study fruits as they come into the 
market and to mark the different styles in which they are offered. 
Fruit which is nicely topped, but does not run uniformly 
throughout the package, may sell well for a time, but in the 
long run that grower is always sure of a mariset who has his 
best fruit at the bottom, and who is willing to stamp his name 
and post-office address on each package, so that the people 
who buy his fruit will know whom to address when they want 
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more of just the same sort. As an instance of success Mr. 
Hale cited the case of a man who was careful to select and 
grade every basket of his strawberries, and in the bottom of 
each basket he placed a card bearing his name, the name of 
his farm, with the date and the hour of the day in which the 
fruit was picked added in stencil, and after all this, in big type, 
was the legend, ‘‘ This fruit will cost five cents more a basket 
than the marlet price.” 

The eye of a buyer must first be pleased, and the value of 
an attractive style of placing fruit on the market cannot be 
overstated. A strawberry grower in western Massachusetts 
found that it paid to put a rosebud on the top of each basket 
in the crate, for these decorated packages would sell when no 
other ones were wanted. The most certain way of securing 
a market for fruit is to establish a reputation. A grower must 
make his name have a positive value. He must persist in 
careful selection and uniform packing until buyers know that 
his berries are certainly of the first quality and can always be 
relied on. A name which stands for all that is best in the 
possibilities of fruit-culture will always sell the fruit upon 
which it is found. 

After all, the home is the best market for American fruit- 
growers. The average American family uses too little fruit. 
Farmers, and even orchardists, rarely have enough small fruit. 
They say it does not pay to raise berries and they can buy all 
they want. Really they buy a few now and then instead of 
having an abundant supply every day. Half a bushel of fruit 
the year through can be profitably disposed of by the average 
family every day. Every one with half an acre of ground to 
devote to the purpose can have enough small fruit for home 
use. This does not meana few berries in a corner of a garden, 
but-a full line of the standard varieties of all kinds of small 
fruits planted in long rows, so that they can be cultivated by 
horse-power, yielding an assured abundance for the table, 
for canning, etc. Last yeara Connecticut farmer kept account 
of the fruit which he supplied to his family from half an acre 
of ground. He watched the markets and charged his family 
with the price of all they consumed, and it amounted to $365, 
or more than $700 per acre. This was the actual money value 
of what the consumed fruit would have cost, but the account 
makes no mention of the pleasure and zest which the product 
brought to the table in that household, nor of the beauty of the 
garden, which was an ever-changing picture for the enjoyment 
of its owner and his family, nor of the advantages from the 
healthful out-door habits it encouraged, nor of the delights of 
tasting new fruits, or the hundred other subtle ways in which 
a garden ministers to mental and physical health. 


NEW AND PROMISING SMALL FRUITS. 


The paper of Mr. J. T. Lovett on this subject covered all 
kinds of small fruits, but we only have space for the following : 

But little of interest is to be found among new varieties 
of the Currant. Fay’s Prolific is a success with me, and I 
hear none but good reports of it from any quarter. North 
Star gives promise of being a valuable variety, especially for 
the market-grower. Black Championis an improvement upon 
the old Black Naples; the berries are larger and produced in 
greater abundance. Iam told it is of better quality, but to me 
all the black currants are repulsive, in odor and flavor. The 
Crandall has same merit for culinary purposes. Itis of strong 
growth, exempt from the attacks of insects and disease and 
very prolific ; but the fruit is too harsh and austere to be ac- 
ceptable as a dessert-fruit. The berries are exceedingly large, 
almost equaling in size the Delaware grape, and are decidedly 
attractive. The claim that a good jelly can be made from it 
is founded on fact, as I can bear witness. 

The Industry Gooseberry has not proved as successful with 
me as it has in many other places. In Monroe County, New 
York, and upon the Hudson River, it is giving the greatest 
satisfaction. I also saw it fruiting in perfection in Atlantic 
County, New Jersey, the past season. Although the best of 
the foreign varieties I have yet tasted, it loses its leaves pre- 
maturely and fails to ripen its fruit. 

The dwarf Juneberries have given considerable satisfaction 
at the east. The chief complaint has been that the plants do 
not yield heavily enough, and that the berries and foliage are 
attacked by a fungus. The variety known as Success is an 
improvement upon the type in point of size of fruit, quality 
and productiveness, and has suffered less from the attacks of 
fungus than the common dwarf variety. It has suffered also 
toaslight extent. I find the Juneberry much better for canning, 
pies, etc., than as a dessert-fruit. In its natural state it lacks 
flavor, but when cooked it is quite acceptable. 

Eleagnus longipes is an interesting fruit. Did it ripen in late 
autumn instead of July its value would be greatly enhanced. 
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The bush is of low spreading habit, densely clothed with foli- 
age, and it comes into bearing as quickly as a Red Currant. Its 
yield is simply wonderful, the berries being literally crowded 
upon the under side of the branches. The fruit is borne upon 
slender stems about an inch and a half long, of cinnabar color, 
with numerous small light gray dots, and about three-quarters 
of an inch long by half an inch in diameter. It is tender and 
juicy, with one large, long, shapely pointed seed in each berry, 
but so acid as to render it unfit for use as a dessert-fruit, but 
useful for tarts—in fact, for all the purposes for which the 
Cranberry is used. 


Notes. 


The latest reports indicate that the raisin-crop of California: 
which has been estimated as high as 2,000,000 boxes, will fall 
considerably short of that figure. 

It is reported that the presence of troops in the Yosemite 
this year has kept the sheep and.shepherds away from the 
Reservation, and, as a result, there have been but two or three 
small forest-fires. Such fires are usually numerous in August 
and September. 


It is probably an unusual thing for Ficus elastica, the so- 
called Rubber-tree, grown as a pot-plant, to produce fruit. 
The fact is worthy of notice, therefore, that a plant in the gar- 
den of the Honorable M. P. Kennard, in Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, which has stood out-of-doors all summer, is now covered 
with its miniature figs. The same plant has produced fruit in 
previous years, 

It is recorded of the isolated Andaman Islands, which have 
been scientifically observed since 1858, that, between that year 
and 1866, fiftecn intentionally introduced plants and sixty-one 
“‘ weeds of cultivation” were added to the six hundred species 
of indigenous origin ; and that by 1890 twenty-three additional 
plants had been wittingly introduced and fifty-six additional 
ones had established themselves, while four of the foreigners 
noted in 1866 had disappeared. 


Last week the Board of Health in this city seized some 
grapes because the stems were discolored by one of the 
copper mixtures used as a preventive of Black Rot. Ofcourse, 
this caused something like a panic in the market, and the 
grape-growers on the Hudson, who were already receiving 
low prices, have suffered severely. We shall be disappointed 
if investigation does not show that the alarm was groundless, 
The Bordeaux mixture is certainly harmless when taken in such 
minute quantities as adhere to the skins of grapes which have 
been sprayed. 

One of the most striking proofs of the advantage which may 
result to science from the earnest efforts of even ‘‘amateur,” 
or partially instructed investigators, is supplied by the history 
of Leeuwenhoek. At the time of the invention of the micro- 
scope, in the seventeenth century, he was book-leeper and 
cashier in a clothing house at Amsterdam. Fascinated by 
the attractions of the new instrument, he devoted himself to 
its manufacture and use, and, despite the deficiencies of his 
education, made many important discoveries in plant anatomy, 
as well as in that of human beings, and was the first to point 
out that difference in the structure of stems upon which the 
first great division of flowering plants into monocotyledonous 
and dicoteyledonous is based. 


In a book on the ‘Useful Plants of Australia,” written by 
Mr. Maiden, we read that, with the exception of such as pro- 
duce timber, these plants are not of extraordinary value. Al- 
most all Australia’s medicinal plants come from the northern 
regions, where species from the Malayan Islands and from the 
south of India mingle with those that are strictly indigenous. 
The Eucalyptus, with its 130 species, are the most valuable trees, 
supplying certain food-products as well as oil and timber. 
Next in value seem to be the Acacias, the leaves of which 
furnish fodder, while the bark is extensively used in tanning. 
The trees are being so rapidly destroyed for these two purposes 
that efforts are now being made for their systematic planting. 
Few Australian trees supply good fibres. 


At the exhibition in connection with the meeting of the 
Pomological Society in Washington last week the superior 
brightness in color of northern fruits was very clearly shown. 
The apples from Wisconsin could be distinguished from those 
of the middle states as far as they could be seen, and it would 
hardly be a figure of speech to say that they fairly illuminated 
the part of the hall where they were placed. It is fair to say, 
however, that the season in Wisconsin has been exceptionally 
unfavorable to the growth of fungi, and this may partly account 
for the entire absence of all specks and discolorations on the 
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fruit. But, after every allowance is made, the fact remains 
that apples of such perfect smoothness, clearness of color and 
delicacy of marking are rarely seen in our eastern orchards. 
It was remarked by more than one of the visitors that they 
never before realized how beautiful a perfect apple can be. 


Hardy shrubs which are in full bloom during the first weels 
of October are not common in our northern garden. The 
Sea-shore Groundsel-tree (Baccharis halimifolia) is just now 
in full bloom, and, although not very often cultivated except 
by the curious, is well worth a place in the shrubbery. Itisa 
tall resinous, or glutinous, shrub, growing sometimes to the 
height of ten or twelve feet, with dark yellow-green, abundant 
foliage, and small heads of yellow or white flowers. Baccharis 
is a genus of Comfosite, and its individual flowers are minute 
and are gathered together in small heads without the conspic- 
uous ray-flowers which make the inflorescence of Asters, Sun- 
flowers and so many other plants of this family conspicuous. 
The heads are not large, and, individually, not very showy ; 
but they are produced in such great profusion in leafy pan- 
icles at the end of the branches, that the plants make a good 
show at this season of the year. This is especially the case 
with the fertile one, for in Baccharis the male and female 
flowers are borne on distinct plants. The tufts of lone pure 
white hairs give to the females an entirely different appear- 
ance from that of the yellow-flowered males. Plants of Bac- _ 
charis grown in good garden-soil will be a surprise to many 
people who have only seen it in its native sea-beaches, and 
once seen under good condition its cultivation, no doubt, will 
become more general. 


“We do not realize,” says the American Architect and 
Building News, “how imperatively necessary a supply of 
wood is, or how little we have left to satisfy our increasing 
needs. The forest-producing area of the United States has 
long ago been settled as thickly as it is likely to be, and the 
tendency of population is now strongly toward the treeless, 
though fertile lands of Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, Colorado and 
Montana. The people who settle in those states must have 
houses, and must have timber to build them with, and the 
railroads which serve them must have perennial supplies of 
ties. For all these needs wood must be had, even if it is 
brought from the ends of the earth. We have known build- 
ing timber to be sent from Boston to Zanzibar, and from New 
York to Buenos Ayres, and we may rest assured that when our 
stock is exhausted we shall have to buy more, and shall have 
to pay the people who have it whatever price they choose to 
ask for it. So far, the steps which have been taken by the 
public authority to check the annihilation of the forest-wealth 
of the country have been hardly more than the feeblest dem- 
onstrations of a consciousness of the evil against which they 
were directed. Something was done to encourage tree- 
planting by settlers, under the so-called Timber-Culture laws, 
which provided that a settler who cultivated trees on one-six- 
teenth of his homestead claim should receive his patent in three 
years instead of five; but this is a mere trifle, and the unwill- 
ingness of Congress to do anything of serious practical signifi- 
cance is curiously shown by the law adopted at the last session, 
in which it was declared that it is ‘important to reserve all 
public lands bearing forests, or covered with timber or under- 
growth, on which the timber is not absolutely required for the 
legitimate use and necessities of the residents of the state or 
territory in which the lands are situated.’ It need hardly be 
pointed out that ‘the legitimate use and necessities of the 
residents’ in the neighborhood of Government timber-lands 
have generally required them to plunder and denude the lands 
to their hearts’ content, and will be likely to continue to do so 
until some much more forcible language than this is used in 
the public statutes, and officers are assigned to see that the 
statutes are complied with; and even then, in our opinion, 
little will be accomplished toward restoring the balance be- 
tween the production and consumption of timber until private 
plantations, as well as natural forests, are brought under offi- 
cial supervision.” 


Catalogues Received. 


CurRIE Bros., Milwaukee, Wis.; Flowering Bulbs, Plants, ete.— 
FREDERICK W. Kesry, 145 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Choice 
Trees, Shrubs and Hardy Plants.—SAMUEL C. Moon, Morrisville, 
Bucks Co., Pa.; Circular of Exochorda grandiflora. —SCHLEGEL & 
ForrLer, 26 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. ; Bulbs for Autumn 
Planting.—Dr. II. Scraper, Bloomington, Ill.; Fruit-trees, Grape 
Vines, Small Fruits, Roses, ete.—Tuomas 5. WARE, Tottenham, Lon- 
don, England; Select Collection of Bulbs and Perennials for Autumn 
Planting. Complete Collections of Narcissus, Lilies and Irises. 
Autumn Catalogue of Carnations, Pzeonies, Phloxes, Primroses, etc. 
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Government Timber Tests. 


T is an admitted truth that there is too little precise 
knowledge,.even among those who are considered 
experts, of the technical and physical properties of the 
more prominent woods that are used as timber in the 
United States. The country has been so far blest with 
‘such an abundant supply of excellent material that every 
one has been able to secure a kind of wood suited to his 
needs, so that there has been little practical necessity for 
studying the nicer distinctions between the various species. 
Again, wood of the same species varies very largely in its 
qualities as it is grown under different conditions, and it 
varies, too, in different parts of the same tree. But the 
study of these differences can only be made at great ex- 
pense and by persons of special training, and it is not a 
matter of wonder, therefore, that our knowledge is no 
greater. It would hardly be credited, however, by the 
public that large dealers in lumber, and even inspectors, 
architects and builders, do not even know, in many cases, 
what kind of timber they sell or use. A large dealer in a 
western city, in writing to the Forestry Division of the 
Department of Agriculture, stated that he was selling Long- 
leaved Pine which came from Arkansas, but since Pinus 
palustris does not grow there he is probably buying and 
selling Pinus muitis for the true Long-leaved Pine. Not 
long ago a prominent dealer in Chicago, where millions of 
feet of southern pine are handled every year, wrote to know 
how timber of the Long-leaved Pine could be distinguished 
from that of the Short-leaved Pine, showing that such prom- 
inent timbers as these are not well known, even to those 
who handle them. It is a fact that, owing to the increased 
demand for Norway pine, certain dealers in the west met the 
emergency by branding some southern pine as Norway, 
and the sales went on as before. The ordinary macro- 
scopic resemblance between the woods of some of the 
different species of Oak is so great that the three of them 
are indiscriminately sold as White Oak. 
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Now, it is plain that any help which will enable persons 
to identify the various woods by an examination of their 
structure would be of great value to all those interested 
in the use or the sale of timber, and this is hoped for as 
one of the results of the investigations instituted by the 
Forestry Division within this year, since the studies of Mr. 
Roth, of the University of Michigan, who has in charge the 
physical and microscopic work, are expected to furnish the 
means of distinguishing the wood of one species from an- 
other even when their resemblance in superficial charactersis 
close. Asa resultof this there ought to be fewer mistakes and 
misunderstandings, not to speak of deceptions and frauds 
which can be practiced in general, while the vital distinc- 
tions between the woods of different species are not recog- 
nized. ‘This work will be still more valuable in connection 
with a check-list of the arborescent flora of the country 
which is now in preparation by the Forestry Division, and 
which will aim not only to give all the synonyms, both com- 
mon and botanical, of each species, but the geographical 
distribution of the common names, because nurserymen, 
lumber-dealers and others who use these woods are 
naturally misled by the indiscriminate use of the same 
name for different timbers in different localities. Mr. Fer- 
now calls attention to the fact that buyers of southern pine 
in the north are quite uncertain how to order and how to 
distinguish the three kinds that reach the market here, since 
the same name is applied to each in various regions ; and 
since the botanists have undertaken to revise the scientific 
nomenclature it is still more desirable to publish the new 
names, so as to establish a basis of intelligent communi- 
cation. 

Attention has been directed to this subject by a circular 
recently sent out by the Forestry Division in relation to 
the Government timber tests now going on, and which, as 
is stated with justifiable pride, are the first to be made inso 
complete a way in this particular direction. In order 
to make these investigations of the highest utility the 
material for study must be collected by a careful observer 
who has the judgment to note accurately the conditions 
under which the samples have grown and sufficient intelli- 
gence and training to make certain determinations on the 
spot. Dr. Charles Mohr, of Mobile, has been doing this 
work in the south, and a no more trustworthy agent could 
have been selected. He chooses trees of each species from 
a number of localities with different soil and climatic con- 
ditions, and from each site five trees are cut up into logs 
and disks, each division being carefully marked to show 
its proper position in the tree. Disks of a few young trees, 
as well as of wood from the limbs, are collected for bio- 
logical study, so that from fifty to seventy disk pieces and 
ten to fifteen logs are collected for each species, and a full 
account of the conditions of soil, climaté, aspect, measure- 
ments and determinable history of the tree and the forest- 
growth about it is added to the collection from each site. 
This is the material from which Mr. Roth makes his studies 
of the physical properties of the tree. He notes its specific 
weight, the amount of water and the rate of its loss by 
drying in relation to shrinkage, the structural differences 
between the pieces, especially as to the distribution of 
spring and summer wood, strong and weak cells, etc., and 
the rate of growth and other biological facts which may 
help to show any relation between the physical appearance 
of the tree, its conditions of growth and its mechanical 
properties. Finally, the logs are shipped to St. Louis, 
where Professor J. B. Johnson will test one-half of the 
logs while they are green and the other half after a 
thorough seasoning, in order to judge of the strength of 
the wood under various kinds of strain and pressure. Be- 
sides the beam tests, fifty others will be made of each tree, 
or about two hundred and fifty tests for each species and 
situation. 

A few problems upon which this work ought to throw more 
light are stated by Mr. Fernow, as follows : What influence 
has seasoning of different degrees upon the quality of 
wood? How do age, rapidity of growth, time of felling 
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and after-treatment change quality in different timbers? 
In what relation does structure stand to quality? How far 
is weight a criterion of strength? What difference is there 
in wood of the different parts of a tree? How far do cli- 
matic and soil changes influence quality? In addition to 
the study of these and other problems which will suggest 
themselves as the work advances, it is proposed to test the 
influence of continued use upon the strength of timbers by 
experimenting, for example, with timbers which have seen 
service in bridges for a given length of time. 

We are glad to observe that the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science has appointed an advisory 
board to assist in securing improved methods for this work, 
and co-operation is invited from all other scientific men 
and institutions, so that this will be made a truly national 
work. We have been permitted to examine a schedule 
under which various data are placed on record, and it is 
very ingenious and comprehensive; and, altogether, we 
agree with Mr. Fernow that this is the most promising 
work in which the Division of Forestry has yet been en- 
gaged. It is plainly a work worthy ofthe Government, and, 
from its magnitude and cost, it could hardly be undertaken 
by private enterprise. Many of the problems to be investi- 
gated have already been made the subject of careful study 
in the Tenth Census, but we cannot have too many tests 
to corroborate or check each other. If therefore, the 
work.of the Government is to be carried on with thor- 
oughness at all stages, it has begun none too early, for 
some of our most valuable woods are growing scarce, 
and we ought to know what other kinds are best suited 
to particular uses, for, as the circular referred to states, the 
knowledge gained by these tests will enable us not only to 
apply our timbers to the uses to which they are best 
adapted, but will help us to supply conditions which will 
produce these required qualities, and thus direct both the 
consumer of the present and the forest-grower of the 
future. 


Somer years ago something like a panic seized a few city 
boards of health who had just learned that preparations 
of arsenic had been used upon potatoes to protect the crop 
from insects, and there was much discussion about con- 
demning all potatoes as dangerous, unless it could be 
proved, in each case, that no poison had been applied to them. 
It was long before this that the insects made their memo- 
rable march from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic and 
farmers had been using arsenical preparations for several 
seasons with no evil consequences. But the city people 
had not heard of this, and when the matter was brought to 
their notice the newspapers at once sounded the alarm and 
the boards of health aroused themselves to sudden activity. 
There was a fall in the price of potatoes, which caused 
much loss at that time, but the arsenites are still used, and 
we hear no more of poison potatoes. 

Four years ago we described the method of spraying 
Grape-vines with the copper mixtures as a preventive of 
certain fungous diseases which were desolating our vine- 
yards. Without some protection against the Black Kot, 
the cultivation of the Vine in many parts of the country 
would be impossible. The use of the so-called Bordeaux 
mixture has become almost universal, and no one has ever 
been injured by it. It seems strange, therefore, that the 
discovery of some copper stains on the stems of a few 
grape-clusters should have created so much excitement as 
it did ten days ago. If any growers have been foolish 
enough to spray their vines after this treatment was use- 
less, or with a mixture of more than the regulation strength, 
this mistake could have been rectified without so much 
noise and circumstance. The startling head-lines in the 
newspapers naturally terrified timid buyers, and the grape 
market was literally paralyzed. 

Scientific men in city health boards should keep 
themselves a little better informed as to the diseases of 
plants *and the remedies generally used to hold them 
in check. 
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Sacred Trees of the World. 


HE Palm, the Oak and the Ash are the three trees 
which since times immemorial were held to be sacred 
trees. The first among them, which figures on the oldest 
monuments and pictures of the Egyptians and Assyrians, 
is the Date-palm (Phenix dactylifera), which was the sym- 
bol of the world and of creation, and the fruit of which 
filled the faithful with divine strength and prepared 
them for the pleasures of immortality. “Honor,” said Mo- 
hammed, “thy paternal aunt, the Date-palm, for in Paradise it 
was created out of the same dust of the ground.” Another 
Mohammedan tradition of a later period says that when Adam 
left Paradise he was allowed to take with him three things—a 
Myrtle, because it was the most lovely and the most scented 
flower of the earth; a Wheat-ear, because it had most nourish- 
ment, and a date, because itis the most glorious fruit of the earth. 
This date from Paradise was, insome marvelous way, brought 
to the Hejaz; from it have come all the Date-palms in the world, 
and Allah destined it to be the food to all the true believers, 
who shall conquer every country where the Date-palm grows. 
The Jews and the Arabs, again, looked upon the same tree as 
a mystical allegory of human beings, for, like them, it dies 
when its head (the summit) is cut off, and when a limb 
(branch) is once cut offit does not grow again. Those who 
know, can understand the mysterious language of the branches 
on days when there is no wind, when whispers of present and 
future events are communicated by the tree. Abraham ofold, 
so the rabbis say, understood the language of the Palm. The 
Oak was always considered a ‘‘holy” tree by our ownancestors, 
and, above all, by the nations of the north of Europe. When 
Winifred of Devonshire (680-754 A. D.) went forth on his 
wanderings through Germany to preach the Gospel, one of his 
first actions was to cut down the giant Oak in Saxony which 


. was dedicated to Thor and worshiped by the people from far 


and near. But when he had nearly felled the Oak, and while the 
people were cursing and threatening the saint, a supernatural 
storm swept over it, seized the summit, broke every branch, 
and dashedit, ‘‘ quasisuperni motus solatio,” with a tremendous 
crash to the ground. The heathens acknowledged the marvel, 
and many of them were converted there and then. But the 
saint built a chapel of the wood of this very Oak and dedi- 
cated it to St. Peter. 

The sacred Oaks, it must be admitted, do not seem to have 
always done their duty. Thus, for instance, a famous Oak in 
Ireland was dedicated to the Irish Saint Columban, one of the 
peculiarities of the tree being that whoever carried a piece of 
its wood in his mouth would never be hanged. Aftera time, 
however, the holy Oak of Kenmare was destroyed in a storm. 
Nobody dared gather the wood except a gardener, who tanned 
some shoe leather with the bark; but when he wore the shoes 
made of this leather for the first time he became a leper and 
was never cured. In the Abbey of Vetrou, in Brittany, stood 
an old Oak-tree which had grown outof the staff of St. Martin, 
the first abbot of the monastery, and in the shade of which the 
princes of Brittany prayed whenever they went into the abbey. 
Nobody dared to pick even a leaf from this tree, and not even 
the birds dared to peck at it. Notso the Norman pirates, two 
of whom climbed the tree of St. Martin to cut wood for their 
bows. Both of them fell down and broke their necks. The 
Celts and Germans and Scandinavians, again, worshiped the 
Mountain Ash, and it is especially in the religious myths 
of the latter that the “Askr Yggdrasil” plays a prominent 
part. To them it was the holiest among trees, the “world tree” 
which, eternally young and dewy, represented heaven, earth 
and hell. According to the Edda, the Ash Yggdrasil was an 
evergreen tree. A specimen of it (says Adam of Bremen) 
grew at Upsala in front of the great temple, and another in 
Dithmarschen, carefully guarded by a railing, for it was, in a 
mystical way, connected with the fate of the country.— 
Deutsche Rundschau. 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 
XX.—UTILITY VERSUS BEAUTY. 


ON any moderate-sized place, with only a man or two to 
do the necessary work, there is a constant conflict be- 
tween what is of present importance and whatserves for future 
adornment. 

This is one reason why we like to have as many things done 
in the autumn as can safely be accomplished at that time, be- 


cause of all seasons of the year the spring is the one when 


everything comes at once, and your factotum is more than 
ever distracted by the various calls upon his time and atten- 
tion. 
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I used to wonder why farmers were always behindhand with 
their work, and, while apparently idle part of their time, were 
driven to death for about two-thirds of the year; but I have 
discovered that the weather is responsible for a good deal, 
first by being cold, and perhaps wet in the spring, so that the 
ground cannot be tilled until late, and then suddenly sending 
everything ahead by a few unseasonable days of heat and sun- 
shine. Then there is a skurry for the hitherto impracticable 
digging of the vegetable-garden, a headlong rush to get the 
seeds in; the grass, which always interferes at unseasonable 
moments, demands the lawn-mower, and will not wait a 
minute. The shrubs that you have been waiting to move until 
the weather should be mild enough to permit your superin- 
tending the operation (one can cope with a piercing east wind 
for this purpose, but not with a north-west snow-storm), shake 
off their icicles, and all at once begin to leaf out; ina day or 
two it will be too late. If there is a tree that you have in- 
tended to plant at this season the complications are increased, 
for setting a tree properly is a work of time, and delay here is 
dangerous. 

The perennials need overhauling and replanting in the 
flower-garden; the weeds are rushing ahead and choking 
everything ; you want your man to attend to them when he 
has to be putting in Peas and Potatoes for your future sus- 
tenance. f 

The whole spring is one breathless moment, through which 
you are rushed helter-skelter, leaving half your needs unat- 
tended to; and while you are still endeavoring to catch up with 
the work, all of a sudden our headlong summer bounces into 
haying-time, and the hapless beautifier is worse off than ever. 
_ Of what account are trees and shrubs and flowers, or even 
the ever-clamoring lawn itself, when the fields are to be shorn, 
and possible thunder-storms lurk low along the horizon? This 
is the weeds’ moment, and they avail themselves of it promptly. 
Up comes the Chickweed among the Peas and Corn; the 
flower-garden fairly bristles with Plaintains and Mallows, and 
the paths are slippery with Purslane. On the lawn the Dande- 
lions begin to intrude, and go to seed when they are only an 
inch high, lying down deceitfully under the lawn-mower, and 
poking up their white plumes the minute it has passed, in the 
most imperturbable manner. 

It is of no use to Summon any one. ‘‘That grass must be 
cut to-day,” or ‘‘the hay must be turned, or forked over, or 
got in, or whatever’”—there is no appeal, harvest-claims take 
precedence, and the weeds nod their heads at each other, and 
say ‘“‘Come along!” and life is to them a beautiful holiday. 

By the time the last load of hay has been safely stowed away 
these same weeds have to be coped with, for they have be- 
come a forest, and that still further postpones the time when 
the esthetic side of your place can really have any considera- 
tion given toit. Atlast, when you do get round to it, it is too 
late to do anything, and one can only sit down and make plans 
for another season, which will again be buried out of sight in 
the rush which is sure of a periodical return. 

For this reason August is a month which I delight in, for 
then there is a moment’s breathing-space before the fruit-har- 
vest and the terrible ‘‘second crop” are again upon the carpet. 
It is a good time for grading and sodding before the autumn 
rains. With care and a ball of earth, some of the hardy shrubs 
can be moved; if it has been a dry summer, now is the chance 
to put in some evergreens and to remodel your beds of dwarfs. 
But no sooner do we get fairly to work, and the general effect 
begins to improve and ideas to take shape, than the marsh, 
which usually claims the whole late fall and the months of 
March and April, puts in an appeal for drainage, and, presto! 
the men who were engaged in ornamental work are whisked 
away, and you can only see the tops of their heads above the 
edge of a pile of dirt, as they burrow their way along an un- 
sightly ditch. 

Then come the pears and apples. Your own fruit is a fine 
thing to have in theory, beautiful to look forward to, some- 
thing to be proud of, but it is a tremendous burden when it 
comes. The gathering is an important labor, but taking care 
of it when it is gathered is infinitely worse. The pears, espe- 
cially, must be watched daily, turned and selected, and the 
refuse rejected, till their owner would be happier if he never 
saw a Bartlett or a Jargonelle again. The early apples, wel- 
come and useful as they are, demand the closest attention, 
and it is not until the last Russet is gathered and barreled and 
stowed away in the cellar for winter use, that the amateur 
farmer can have an easy mind. 

Perhaps it would be wiser to choose between ornamental and 
useful management of a place to begin with, and content your- 
self with either a farm.or a garden, as the case might be; but 
in this event, though one would probably have better results 
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to show, he would miss much of the fun of the more helter- 
skelter methods of landscape-practice, as well as the profits 
of orderly market-gardening, which can never be very success- 
fulin the hands of amateurs. Thereis, however, a sense of 
profit in your own garden as an accessory, whatever statistics 
show, which is not to be foregone; and, as to the pleasure of 
getting trees and shrubs in their proper places, who that has 
read these papers can doubt that they are a source of amuse- 
ment and instruction alike, even to the most unpractical of 
their protectors ? 

The problems of the old place will continue to develop and 
add puzzle to puzzle in our uninstructed minds ; we may pay 
dear for our whistle, but we shall have the whistle anyhow. 
After a few more years of experiment and failure, or success, 
as the wheel turns, we shall probably come to the conclusion 
to let the grass and shrubs grow as they will under the trees, 
and let the rest go, which will, I am disposed to think, be 
wholly to the advantage of the looker-on. But while some 
vestige of vigor is left to us we shall think the puzzle part 
more interesting than the solution, and so struggle happily on, 
setting for ourselves ingenious examples, to be painfully 
worked out perhaps to a wrong result. Interest in the place 
will be less when we can no longer tinker at it to advantage, 
but to that excitement will possibly succeed the calm enjoy- 
ment of those who sit under the tree they have planted, and 
partake of the fruits of their own vine. 

As we look up to-day to the trees, upon whose tops we could 
look down three years ago, we begin to realize the profit of 
our labors, and to feel that we may even live to take pride in 
them. The birds which sing in their branches, and build 
their nests among the twigs, thank us sweetly for the shelter 
thus provided, though their harmonious chatter adds to the 
precariousness ofa morning nap. Theshrubs expand healthily, 
the flowers we have planted flaunt gayly, the vines are 
climbing to the roof-tree. The spot not long ago so desolate 
and unpromising is now sheltered and verdant. The dull red 
walls of the house have taken on a mantle of green, as it be- 
gins to nestle into the shadow of the up-reaching branches that 
will, ere long, overtop its chimneys. The raw freshness has 
largely disappeared, the new place is melting into the old, and 
in a few years more people will have forgotten, as they so 
soon do, the former conditions, and will cease to realize the 
importance of the changes made. 

The beauty of stately expanses, of deep solitudes, of exten- 
sive lawns, and broad park-like spaces, we can never attain, 
but travelers on the village highway will look kindly through 
the overarching trees and say, ‘‘ A pleasant home is there, and 
a fair outlook on a quiet scene.” 

Already the Willows of the boundary stretch up to hide 
us from the rear. The Pines are showing dark once more 
against the hill sun-browned by the September sun. Yel- 
low leaves are shining on the Elms and Birches, and the 
shrill wind streaks the green grass with bright-hued foliage 
torn from the Maple-boughs. The gay-colored blossoms of 
autumn flowers gleam from the shrubberies, and the low- 
declining sun casts long shadows across the turf. Soon willa 
nipping frost bestrew the lawn with wrecks of summer glory ; 
the birds are gathering for their southern flight; the year is 
past its prime. A few short weeks of hectic color, and then— 
the end, the sleep, the long dull silence of winter, the sheets of 
snow, the chains of ice that bind the earth until her re- 
awakening. 

How swift the silent succession of the months! September 
seems to tread upon the train of June, it is so quickly here, so 
quickly gone. The Golden-rod is the first plume of the year’s 
hearse, yet when its earliest yellow feathers wave we burn un- 
der the hot breath of summer, but ere they lose all their gold 
the hand of death is on the grass, and the brown leaves have 
fallen. 

A cold rain patters on the gravel walk, and the branches of 
the trees are dripping as they hang unstirred. The sky is 
gloomy and leaden—one vast gray cloud sullenly enwraps 
the heavens. There is no hope, no outlook; all is sad and 
drear—rain overhead, a wet earth under foot. Summer has 
gone; the chill of autumn is here. But hark! what is the 
murmur? It is the north-west wind blowing his distant horn, 
and in a twinkling the leaden skies are broken with windows 
of light. The gray scud whisks up toward the zenith, the wet 
trees shake off their burden and wave joyfully in the keen 
breeze. October comes! What though his tramp is over the 
dead leaves, he comes like a warrior from battle, fresh and 
strong, inspiriting and brave. ‘Be not cast down!” he cries, 
“by the death of fairsummer. Bold winter succeeds to the 
throne. He is a king worth having, and his reign shall restore 
your vigor, men of the north! and help to make you what you 
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are! Behind him, hidden by his furry mantle, lurks the spring, 
and then once more the dead summer shall be reborn, and the 
world shall be again all blossom and music !”’ 

So, with this bracing note, October passes on, and, cheered 
by Hope and softened by memory, we leave the old place to 
sleep awhile, and turn to our winter fire and the companion- 
ship of men and books, in lieu of birds and trees and flowers 
which have gladdened us for half a year. 

Hingham, Mass. M. C. Robbins. 
THE END. 


Forest-vegetation of the Upper Mississippi.—I1. 


ope best Oak growing along the Upper Mississippi is the 
White Oak (Quercus alba). It is not uncommon to find 
trees with trunks eight to twelve feet in circumference. This 
species once covered a considerable portion of the ridges, 
especially on clay soil. The shaded slope on which the snow 
long remains in the spring is also a favorable situation for it. 
Young growth of White Oak is rapidly covering situations of 
this character, which formerly contained no timber. Flat- 
tened expansions of the stem are found just underneath the 
surface of the ground. From these arise a number of trunks. 
It is not improbable that, before the country was settled, late 
fires in spring kept the forest-growth down, but after the ces- 
sation of fires a vigorous growth started. The timber of the 
White Oak is uniformly straighter and easier to cut than the 
Scarlet Oak (Q. coccinea) or Black Oak (Q. tinctoria). These 
Oaks grow in more exposed localities, where the soil is drier 
and vegetation starts earlier in the spring, and for this reason 
fires usually damaged them more than any of the others. The 
old timber is usually gnarled and hard to split. The young 
growth is, however, straight and easy to work where fires are 
kept out. The soils on which they occur vary considerably. 
They do well on sandy gravelly soil, as well as on clay and 
black soil, and even make considerable growth on poor 
sandy soil. Q. coccinea is the more common species, although 
the forms are puzzling. The Red Oak (Q. rubra, L.) is the 
finest of the Oaks in this region so far as beauty is concerned. 
The trees are tall and straight, and sometimes yield five cords 
of wood. It is not an uncommon thing for them to yield 
three cords. The wood is easily worked, and this is owing 
largely to the localityand soil where the species usually grows. 
The large trees were less affected by the early forest-fires than 
were the Black Oaks. The Red Oak occurs principally on 
shaded hill-slopes, where the snow long remains on the 
ground, also on clay ridges and black bottom-lands. Youn 
trees of Q. rubra are the most easily recognizable of the Black 
Oaks when growing in such localities. Smooth bark and 
straight trunk, with few lateral branches, distinguish them at 
once from specimens of Q. ¢inctoria and Q. coccinea. 

One of the most variable Oaks, at least so far as general 
appearances go, is the Bur Oak (Q. macrocarfa). On the sandy 
soils it is diminutive in size, producing numerous lateral 
branches. Here it is a spreading tree. On the poor sandy soil 
between the Black and La Crosse rivers it is the most common 


Oak. On clay and rocky soil it occurs mainly in small groups. ° 


Some thirty miles east of La Crosse, in the Kickapoo Valley, 
Bur Oak is a most valuable forest-tree. The trunk is straight, 
with but few large lateral branches. In its habit it is wholly 
unlike the form growing on sandy or rocky soil. Many trees 
are ten feet in circumference. It does not grow in isolated 
groups, butacres are covered almost entirely with this species. 
It also occurs in the rich alluvial bottoms of various streams. 
The Swamp White Oak (Q. dicofor) occurs only in the 
bottoms of the Black and Mississippi rivers. A large number 
of small trees occur near North Bend, Wisconsin. I have ob- 
served a few more just below La Crosse. It becomes more 
common southward; anda considerable number were observed 
near Turkey River Junction, lowa. No large trees have been 
seen, though Mr. J. S. Harris informs me that he noticed 
some near La Crescent, Minnesota, many years ago. The 
only other Oak I have seen is Q. Muhlenbergit. It occurred in 
considerable numbers on the south slope of a limestone bluff 
just west of North McGregor, lowa. 

The most conspicuous Maple is the Soft Maple (Acer sacchart- 
num). It occurs everywhere along the Mississippi, Black and 
Wisconsin rivers and their tributaries. It forms more than 
one-half of the forest-vegetation of the Mississippi River, but 
becomes less common as the sources of the smaller streams 
are reached. It grows where the lands are usually subject to 
overflow, and the soil is sandy or alluvial. The Red Maple 
(Acer rubrum, L.) is nota common species, It occurs in the 
interior of the country, away from the Mississippi, on 
sandy black loam. Although the Sugar Maple occurs in the 
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rich rocky soil along the Mississippi River it is most common 
in the interior of Wisconsin, away from the river. On the low 
ridges drained by the Kickapoo River it is one of the most 
common of forest-trees. The Ash-leaved Maple (Acer Negundo) 
occurs in groups in the richer soils of ravines and bottom-lands. 
It is seldom found in the bottom proper of the Mississippi 
River. The tree requires a good soil for its development. 
Two species of hickory have only been observed, Shell 
Bark (Aiickoria tomentosa) and the Pignut Hickory (2. porcina). 
Both species attain to considerable size. The habits of the trees 
are quite different. HH. éomentosa grows on clay soil, usually in 
groups. 7. porcina grows on various soils, such as rocky, 
sandy, and along creek-bottoms. Shaded and moist localities 
are favorable to its growth, which is much more rapid than 
that of H. tomentosa. The Butternut (fuglans cinerea) is much 
more common than the Black Walnut (¥. xigra), although 
both are found on the rocky banks of the Mississippi, and the 
Butternut is abundant in sandy and gravelly soil along the 
Kickapoo River, while Black Walnut was not observed in this 
region. The latter tree is confined quite closely to the imme- 
diate tributaries of the Mississippi. Along the Badaxe River 
and smaller streams about La Crosse it is quite common, but 
as the sources of the stream are reached it gradually dimin- 
ishes in numbers. It needs a much richer soil than the 


Butternut. - 
L. H. Pammel. 


Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa. 


Notes on North American Trees.—X XIX. 


R. A. S. HITCHCOCK, of the Missouri Botanic Gar- 

den, sends me the following criticism upon the 
notes on Piscidia, published in GARDEN AND Forest for Sep- 
tember 16th (iv., 435): 

“You give to the Jamaica Dogwood the name of Piscidia 
Piscipula. In working up the literature for my West Indian 
collections I reach a somewhat different conclusion, and 
should like to consult you about it. It seemed to me that 
the genus Ichthyomethia, Patrick Browne (“Nat. Hist. Jam.,” 
p. 296, 1756), antedates, and should replace the Piscidia 
of Linnzeus (“Syst. Nat.,” ed. 10, p. 1155, 1759), and that 
the name for this tree should be /chthyomethia Piscipula. 
So far as I can see, there is no doubt about the identity of 
the plant. Browne describes it well, and Linnzeus quotes 
Browne’s Ichthyomethia under his Piscidia, only he mis- 
spelledit. If Browne’s genera are to be taken up at all, should 
not this one stand?” 

Mr. Hitchcock’s criticism is a sound one. I knew of 
Browne’s Ichthyomethia, but had carelessly overlooked 
the fact that two editions of his work had been published. 
The second edition, the only one I have seen, was pub- 
lished in 1789, that is several years subsequently to Lin- 
neeus’ tenth edition of the ‘‘Systema Natura,” although there 
is nothing on the title-page to show that it is not the 
first edition. Browne’s genera have been taken up in 
many cases by modern authors, and there seems no 
reason why the name of the West Indian Dogwood should 
not be lchthyomethia Piscipula, Hitchcock. 

C. S. Sargent. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
Aster Shortii. 


UR North American flora is rich in Asters, Golden- 
rods, Sunflowers, and many other of the tubular- 
flowered genera or Composite which produce beautiful and 
showy flowers. These make this country bright during 
the autumn months, and give a charm and beauty to our 
autumn landscape which is peculiarly American, and which 
the inhabitants of less-favored regions look upon with de- 
light and admiration. Among these plants are many well 
suited to adorn the garden, and it is always a matter of 
surprise that more attention has not been given in this 
country to cultivating them. It is true that they are, ina 
certain sense, familiar outside the limits of the garden. 
Many of them, however, are not widely distributed, so that 
a New England Aster, for example, might be as unfamiliar 
to an inhabitant of the south or of the far west as it would 
be to a Japanese or to an Englishman. ; 
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Fig. 74.—Aster Shortii.—See page 472. 
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A collection of all our Asters, or even of a dozen or two 
of the best, would make an important and most interesting 
addition to any garden, and its value would be all the 
greater because many of these plants flower after the first 
frosts have cut down more tender plants. 

Several of the American Asters have already been figured 
in these columns, and on page 473 of the present issue is 
reproduced a drawing made by Mr. Faxon of As/er Shoriit, 
which, although by no means a new plant, does not appear 
to have been figured before. 

A. Shortii is a native of cliffs and river-banks from Ohio 
to Illinois and of the states south of the Ohio River, and is 
one of the handsomest of all our species. The stems are 
spreading, two to four feet high, and produce great race- 
mose panicles of large bright blue flowers and ample lan- 
ceolate elongated leaves. 

Like the other species, A. Shorii is easy to cultivate ; it 
can be readily transplanted from the woods, and will thrive 
and spread in good garden-soil. Asters, like many strong- 
growing perennial plants, give greater satisfaction if the 
roots are lifted once in every two or three years, divided 
and reset. In this way a large stock of plants can be ob- 
tained in a few years, and the surplus not needed for the 
flower-borders can be planted by the margins of wood- 
walks and in other rough places where all such plants 
flourish and appear to the greatest advantage. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


CaTTLEYA LABIATA VERA.—An Orchid sale of quite excep- 
tional interest took place on September 18th in the Cheap- 
side auction-rooms. Messrs. Sander & Co. had advertised 
no less than 500 lots of ‘‘the supposed long-exterminated 
old autumn-flowering typical Catleya labiaia, . . from Swain- 
son’s hunting-grounds, . . . who actually used its stems in 
packing his lichens for transport” (vide sale catalogue). 
The plants are ‘‘guaranteed true.” A large number of 
Orchid experts and others interested in these plants assem- 
bled at the sale, and from the fact that the plants realized 
over £1,000 we may conclude that experts were disposed 
to accept them as genuine. Every Orchid fancier knows 
the value. interest and beauty of the autumn-flowering C. 
labiata which Lindley described in 1818, founding the genus 
Cattleya upon it. According to Veitch’s “Manual,” C. /a- 
biafa was found by Swainson in the Organ Mountains, 
situate about sixty miles north of Rio, ‘‘but where it is be- 
lieved to have beenexterminated many yearsago. Although 
diligently sought for by collectors it has never been redis- 
covered.” Mr. Linden, however, claimed to have rediscov- 
ered it in his C. Warocqueana, and there are some authori- 


ties who declare that some of the forms of this plant do not | 


differ from the old C. dabiafa. And now come Mr. Sander’s 
plants, which are guaranteed to be the true thing. The 
source of these plants, as well as of Monsieur Linden’s 
C. Warocqueana, is a trade secret, but it has been hinted 
that Rio is nowhere near it. Certainly Mr. Sander’s plants 
have all the characters of the true C. /abza/a, so far as pseudo- 
bulbs, leaves and sheaths show, but no definite decision 
can be come to until the plants flower. At present we can 
only say that there is no reason for doubting the genuine- 
ness of the plants, and every Orchid grower will hope that 
they will prove to be what Mr. Sander properly calls “C. 
labiata autumnalis vera, the queen of Cattleyas.” According 
to information sent by the collector of Mr. Sander’s plants 
they vary in the color of their flowers: “Plenty of whites 
are among them, and all shades of rose and red.” The few 
plants known to exist of the old C. /abiafa are supposed to 
have been obtained by division from one or two original 
pieces, which will account for the absence of any differ- 
ence in the leaves or flowers of those known in English 
gardens. But among Mr. Sander’s imported plants I noted 
some with short thick, others with long thin, pseudo-bulbs ; 
some with purplish, others with bright green, leaves, as 
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well as differences in the length and width of the leaf- 
blades. But they were all alike in having the double sheath 
or spathe, the valves in which are of the same length. 
This character is said to be peculiar to C. /abia/a vera. 

ARACHNANTHE CLARKEI.—This appears to be by far the 
easiest to grow and flower of the species of Arachnanthe 
in cultivation. The genus is made up of the plants pre- 
viously known as Esmeralda or Vanda Cathcart, V. Lowi 
and one or two others not at present known to be in culti- 
vation. The most remarkable of all is, of course, A. Lozz, 
whose gigantic size and long drooping inflorescence, bear- 
ing two forms of flowers, make it quite exceptional, even 
among garden Orchids. But it requires a good deal of 
space, and even when well treated it does not flower 
annually. The same remark applies to A. Carthcarhi, 
whereas A. Clarke: flowers when only a foot high, and, so 
far as my experience with it goes, it never misses a year. 
It has the habit and leaves of Renanthera coccinea, and pro- 
duces its racemes laterally. Each flower is three inches 
in diameter, the sepals and petals spreading, oblong, 
falcate, fleshy and colored chestnut, with yellow bars. 
The lip is three-lobed and yellowish white, with red 
streaks. There is a plant of it now in bloom at Kew with 
five flowers on the raceme, whereas published descriptions 
limit the number to two or three. The species was dis- 
covered in the Himalayas by Mr. C. B. Clarke, F. R.S., and 
introduced into cultivation in 1885 by Messrs. H. Low & 
Co. Mr. R. Pantling, an Indian botanist, who has seen 
this plant growing in the Himalayas, wrote of it in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, in 1888, as follows: ‘‘It occurs on 
a thickly wooded crest or ridge, at an altitude of about 
6,000 feet, where sun and wind have free play amidst its 
surroundings, drenched with cool rain and driving mists 
during the wet season, exposed to a fair amount of sun- 
shine during the remainder of the year and visited by a 
sprinkling of snow at the commencement of the new year. 
At this altitude the temperature, during the hottest month 
of the year, never exceeds seventy-five degrees, Fahrenheit, 
in the shade, while in the two coldest winter months the 
thermometer ranges from about thirty degrees to forty-five 
degrees. As a consequence A. Clarket assumes a much 
more stunted appearance, and never at any time ap- 
proaches the straggling length of A. Cathcartz. The flowers 
open in October and last about six weeks.” 

At Kew the plants are grown in a warm house along 
with Vandas, Atrides, etc., their position being close to 
the roof-glass and directly over a water-tank, where the 
air is always moving, as the tank opens into a cool house 
as well. They are planted in pots, in crocks and sphag- 
num, and kept very moist all the year round. A. Cathcart 
is. represented by a plant at Kew about twelve feet high. 
It is planted against the back wall of the Aroid-house, its 
fleshy roots clinging to the wall in the same manner as 
Hoya-roots do. 

STENOGLOTTIS LONGIFOLIA.—This is an easily grown and 
free-flowering terrestrial Orchid, which was introduced at 
Kew from Natal three years ago, and has since flowered 
yearly in the cool Orchid-house. The genus comprises 
only two species, namely, S. jimbrialfa, a small plant, 
chiefly remarkable for the conspicuous black eye-like 
blotches on the leaves; and this new one, of which a 
figure was published in the July part of the Botanical Maga- 
gine for this year. It has numerous herbaceous ensiform 
wavy leaves six inches long, and a central scape a foot or 
one and a half feet long, the lower half bearing bract-like 
leaves, and the upper a dense spike of rosy purple flowers 
with ovate sepals and petals anda lip with a fimbriated 
apex. After flowering the leaves all wither, and the plant 
remains dormant until spring, when it pushes up new 
growths from its fleshy root-stock. It requires plenty of 
water at all times. 

HABENARIA MILITARIS.—This is now flowering in the trop- 
ical Orchid-house at Kew, and it is so exceptionally bright 
in color that, despite its dimunitive size, it is quite a great 
attraction. It was first described by Reichenbach in 1886, 
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from plants introduced by Monsieur Regnier, of Fontenoy 
sous Bois, from Cochin China, but it has remained a rare 
plant. Sir Trevor Laurence possesses about fifty plants of 
it, and these, when in flower, produce an effect as brilliant 
as a bed of scarlet Verbenas. The whole plant when in 
flower does not exceed six inches in height, the erect stem 
bearing from six to ten fleshy, strap-shaped bright green 
leaves and a cluster of numerous flowers, which Reichen- 
bach aptly described as resembling in form the flowers of 
a well-developed Orchis purpurea. ‘The lip is the conspic- 
uous feature of the flower, as it is flat, trifid, nearly an 
inch across, and colored rich scarlet ; ‘‘no English soldier 
can boast a jacket of a brighter scarlet than this.” As with 
all Habenarias, this species loses its leaves and goes to 
rest in winter, pushing up new growth in early spring. It 
requires a tropical temperature and plenty of moisture all 
the year round, and for compost a mixture of peat, sphag- 
num and good leaf-mold. Thrips are specially partial to 
it, and soon destroy the leaves ; to keep them in check it 
is a good plan to wash the leaves with soap and water 
about once a fortnight. 

HABENARIA CARNEA.—This is a new introduction from 
Singapore which has just flowered at Kew, and which, 
from the size and prettiness of its flowers, is likely to be- 
come a favorite with those who take an interest in small 
Orchids. It is not unlike & milfaris in habit, but the 
leaves are shorter and form a rosette at the base of the 
stem, which rises to a height of about six inches and bears 
about six flowers which have a clavate spur three inches 
long, a spreading, flat, incised labellum, one and a half by 
one inch, and ovate sepals and petals. The color of the 
whole flower is the most delicate flesh-pink, which fades 
to: almost white with age. The flowers last three weeks. 
The cultural requirements of this species appear to be ex- 


gery the same as those of @. mz/aris. W. Walson. 


Cultural Department. 
Early Grapes in the North. 


LONG our northern border, and across the Canadian 

Boundary as far as the upper St. Lawrence River, the 
earliest Grapes can be grown with considerable success. The 
Catholic clergy of Montreal have long cultivated early kinds of 
European Grapes within their enclosures in and about the 
city, and have even used them for making wine; but my 
occasional visits have shown me that it is with the greatest 
difficulty, and only by the free use of sulphur and other 
chemical applications, that these foreign Vines can be kept 
sufficiently free from disease to produce crops of mature 
fruit. The wealthy people of Montreal have very fine grap- 
eries, and at the exhibitions of the Montreal Horticultural So- 
ciety, which I have many times attended in the capacity of a 
judge of horticultural and pomological exhibits, the display 
ot house-grown grapes has not been inferior even to those 
seen at the fruit-shows of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 

There is a narrow strip of country in Canada, between the 
northern end of Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence, where 
the Concord Grape is successfully grown and ripened. There 
are even a few commercial vineyards on a moderate scale in 
that vicinity, but by far the greater portion of the native 
grapes sold in Montreal are either from the United States or 
from the south-western part of the province of Ontario, which 
is an excellent Grape region. 

In Vermont the whole shore of Lake Champlain, together 
with the several islands in the lake which constitute the 
county of Grand Isle, produces good grapes. It was here that 
the now fairly well-known Vergennes Grape originated. This 
grape is fully as late as Concord, yetit is esteemed not only for 
its very good quality, but also as one of the best keepers. But 
beyond these low-lying water-side regions, on both sides of the 
international boundary, the climatic conditions change. A 
late spring and early fall frosts materially shorten the growing 
season; and although the vines grown among the hills are 
much more healthy than elsewhere, it is useless to plant any 
but the earliest varieties, and these only in warm sheltered 
spots open to the south and protected from cold winds. Along 
the shores of Lake Memphremagog, the surface of which is 
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upward of 7oo feet higher than Lake Champlain, only forty 
miles away, there are many nooks well suited to Grape-cul- 
ture, although very few of them are yet so occupied. In 
such spots even the Concord often perfects its fruit, but only 
where the water keeps off the September and early October 
frosts. I have been experimenting with Grapes in this region 
for twenty-five years, and have been successful with several 
varieties, though I have never been encouraged to plant them 
on a commercial scale in competition with more favored 
localities. 

Soon after I began, the late Dr. Grant, of Iona Island, in the 
Hudson River, introduced his Eumelan Grape, and my first 
plantings were chiefly with this, the Delaware, the Israella, the 
Hartford and the Salem. Since then I have added the Tolman, 
the Brighton, Moore’s Early, and recently the Green Mountain 
and Diamond, but from the Diamond I have not yet received 
fruit, though the vines have made a good growth. Perhapsa 
few notes on these varieties may interest readers who are culti- 
vating grapes under similar conditions. 

Harttord is the oldest and best-known of these early grapes. 
It is hardly in advance of the wild type, and the feeble attach- 
ment of the berry to its stem as it ripens robs it of what little 
valueit might otherwisehave. Eumelanisavery strong grower, 
making an immense quantity of wood and requiring a great 
deal of summer pruning. It is early and fairly good, but the 
clusters are imperfect. Israella is of about the same season as 
Eumelan ; it is a more moderate grower, with good clusters 
ot fruit that holds well to the stem. In quality it is quite good, 
but I have not found it as productive as it was supposed to be. 
Delaware is all that one could ask for in a grape ot its class, 
but its thin foliage makes it the easy victim of the thrips, 
which is the only enemy that attacks my Grape-vines, and for 
which I find no perfect remedy. The insects make this small 
grape smaller, and, by injury done, the foliage retards ripening. 
Still we get a lot of Delawares nearly every year. 

Salem is, with me, one of the earliest and surest to ripen. It 
is unlike other grapes, in being quite eatable before it is fully 
ripe ; and it is also a long keeper, improving in quality to the 
end. Ifit had a good cluster, it would be the king of Ameri- 
can grapes. I want to protest vigorously against the common 
practice of selling the Agawam grape under the name of Salem. 
Quite often I have been taken in by dealers in the city, for the 
two are strikingly alike in the basket, but with no Other resem- 
blance. Tolman is simply a wild grape, very early, good for 
making a jelly to go with meats, but for every other use value- 
less. I could grow them by the car-load more cheaply than 
currants, but I do not. Moore’s Early is as detective in its 
clusters as Salem, but I hear that it does better with long train- 
ing and age. It is what the street-dealers in Boston call it, an 
Early Concord. Brighton is a grape of peculiar habit; it is 
early in a hot season, but in a cool one it does not even begin 
to color—that is, it requires a higher average temperature 
than it gets in the mountains to be an early grape. 

Green Mountain has fruited finely for me for the first time, 
this year. Isaw it when shown for the first time at the meet- 
ing of the American Pomological Society, in Boston, four 
years ago, and was much struck with it. I must set it down 
as being as early as Tolman and as good as Delaware, with a 
much larger berry and cluster. For home use I put it at the 
head for the cold north, but I fear it will not be a success as a 
market grape, except, perhaps, for a near market, because of 
its tender skin and weak attachment to the stem. Otherwise 
it is as near perfection as I expect to see in so early a grape. 

Newport, Vt. T. H. Hoskins. 


Planting Hardy Bulbs. 


HEN it is desired to mass Narcissus for color effect, as in 
flower-beds, it 1s obviously necessary to plant those 

kinds together that will be in flower about the same tirne. 
The flowering season lasts over a much more extended season 
in Europe than in America, owing to the more gradual ap- 
proach of the spring season. With us Narcissus-flowers can 
be counted on in two weeks after the frost leaves the soil, and 
the different varieties may be had in abundance for about a 
month if the yellow kinds are used. The white varieties of 
the Poeticus section extend the season two weeks longer. One 
who wishes to plant yellow kinds can select a few of the most 
reliable kinds, like Princeps, which is cheap, early and good. 
N. obvallaris, the Tenby Daffodil, one of the best for any 
purpose, with WV. rugilobus, N. incomparabilis and its variety 
Stella, which has white perianth and yellow crown, and J. 
spurius, the Trumpet Major of catalogues, are well-tried and 
reliable varieties, and we were much pleased with Ard Righ 
(Irish King) last season, although it is hardly cheap enough 
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yet to enable us to use it in quantity.. All these flower early, 
and are suitable for naturalizing. 

Of the Poeticus varieties, of which there are now many, a 
very interesting bed might be planted, the first of which to 
flower would be the variety Angustifolius, which, with us, is 
two weeks earlier than any other. Next comes Ornatus, 
followed by Poetarum, a variety with a rich orange-scarlet 
eye, a very desirable and cheap kind and distinct from all 
others. The typical WV. foeticus is followed by Majalis and 
Recurvus, which flower in May and last, here, until after 
Decoration Day, when they are often invaluable to florists. 
The Poet’s Narcissus are elegant when naturalized in grass or 
under trees. They never deteriorate under these conditions, 
and I have never yet found any reason to complain of flower- 
buds failing to develop, although I have often heard this 
lament from others. When planting for naturalization it is 
best to do so by taking out a good breadth of soil, about six 
inches deep, and placing the bulbs on the ground. The soil 
should then be filled in, and, when leveled, a little grass-seed 
should be sown over it and all will be well. 

While the above-named kinds are all easily procured, even 
by those ot moderate means, there are varieties which are 
much more expensive, and many of them are very beautitul. 
Among these are the hybrid varieties raised in gardens, such 
as Horsfield’s, which have never yet been equaled, and for 
which we are indebted to a Lancashire weaver, John Hors- 
field, whose name will be perpetuated tor many a year by this 
striking flower, with its creamy white perianth and its rich yel- 
low trumpet. .V. Horsfeldii will never be cheap, although it 
is a kind which every one wants and ought to have. Grandee, 
or Grandis, belongs also to the Bicolor section and is a noble 
flower, as is also Empress and a kind known as Maws Bicolor. 
We were much pleased with /V. bicolor precox last season ; it 
was the earliest plant of the Bicolor section to bloom, and was 
quite two weeks earlier than Horsfieldii. It was in the van- 
guard with WV. pallidus precox and Ard Righ. 

Of the Trumpet Daffodils, Golden Spur is among the earliest 
and a very fine flower, and with the true Maximus, Henry 
Irving, Princeps, Countess of Annesley and Obvallaris should 
be planted by all, if only one bulb of each variety. The latest 
of the Trumpet section is Abscissus, or Muticus, and desirable 
on this account, while Emperor is well described as a magnifi- 
cent flower, and it has proved perfectly hardy with us and is 
increasing threefold. There is this satisfaction in growing 
Daffodils, that where one plants a bulb at least two, and often 
three, may be found the following year. There never was a 
more profitable bulb grown by dealers than Sir Watkin, which 
is surprisingly prolific, but many are disappointed on first see- 
ing it flower; indeed, there are many better ones. 

Of the Swansneck section of drooping flowered Narcissus, 
some are very elegant, and most of them are nearly white. 
Among the best are Leda, William Goldring, Pallidus Precox, 
Cernuus Pulcher, and WV. moschatws, a.lovely white variety. 
All the above varieties are found hardy here, and can, no 
doubt, be grown almost anywhere in the United States. We 
have planted forty-two kinds this fall, and hope to be able to 
report later as to their behavior here.’ There is no end to va- 
rieties, but if one only chooses the most distinct of each section 
to commence with, the others can be added as time goes on 
and the love for them increases, as it surely will. 
£. O. Orpet. 


South Lancaster, Mass. 


Wintering Aquatic Plants. 


AP ee exceptionally warm weather prevailing in September 
has this season extended the usual flowering period of the 
Nympheeas, and at the end of the month the tender varieties 
are still opening. The change of weather, which may be ex- 
pected any day, will, however, quickly destroy the beauty of 
the water garden, and arrangements must be made to winter 
over the stock in safety. There is little difficulty with the 
hardy Nymphezas, which can be left where they are if planted 
so deeply that the rhizomes will not freeze; or the tank may 
be emptied of water and filled with a good depth of dry forest- 
leaves. If theseare covered with boards to keep out wet, they 
will furnish sufficient protection to hardy Nymphzeas and Ne- 
lumbiums. Where the rhizomes are planted out in boxes these 
may be lifted and stored in a cool cellar just free from frost, 
the only precaution necessary being that they do not become 
entirely dry or be subjected to too high a temperature. These 
deciduous species need an absolute resting period, and excite- 
ment of warmth at that time seems to be fatal. It is said that 
the hardy Nympheeas will not survive in the tropics, owing to 
the impossibility of giving them the needed rest. 

The tender species, not being deciduous, may, in the shape 
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of tubers, be wintered successfully in damp moss in a mod- 
erate temperature, but strong plants, such as occupy the water 
at this season, are difficult to keep unless one has a warm tank. 
If exposed to a low temperature at any time they suffer a se- 
rious check, from which they seem unable to recover. In a 
tank with the temperature at sixty degrees, and not going be- 
low fifty degrees, Fahrenheit, they will winter safely and will 
make no headway. If no tank is otherwise available, a tem- 
porary one may be made on a greenhouse-bench, which will 
suffice to keep them in health. It is well to house the tender 
species betore they sutfer a serious check, and they are seldom 
sate outside in this latitude after the 20th of September. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. NV. Gerard. 


Primula floribunda.—lI first saw this pretty little Indian Prim- 
rose in England at the Birmingham botanic gardens in 1883. 
I was struck with its neatness as a pot-plant, but not until last 
year had I succeeded in growing good specimens of it. I find, 
however, that few of my gardening acquaintances are willing 
to accept my estimate of its value. In the growing stage it 
has long, soft, rugose, hairy, strap-shaped leaves, resembling 
the common Primrose, and recurving in the same way. The 
flowers are a soft canary-yellow, produced in great abundance, 
in successive verticals, during January and February, and last- 
ing fully two months in good condition in a cool greenhouse. 
My employer considers it a first-rate window-plant, especially 
on account of its color, which is rare among pot-plants at that 
season of the year. Itis easily raised from seed, and, although 
biennial in character, if the flower-stems be cut away just after 
blooming, it will produce suckers which make just as good 
plants as seedlings, and with less trouble. It succeeds best in 
a heavy loam, in partial shade, and the more water it receives 
the better it appears to grow; from this I imagine it to be a 
swamp-plant in its native country. 


Primula denticulata, and some of its varieties are exceedingly 
handsome and make excellent pot-plants, although they are 
notso well adapted for greenhouse culture. They are hardy in 
this latitude, and bloom out-of-doors in early spring. As green- 
house plants for conservatory decoration they do not come in 
well until the end of February or March. It is not advisable 
to force them—better to keep them in a cool greenhouse and 
let them come along slowly. When forced, like many other 
hardy plants, they have a soft look, easily fade, and are gener- 
ally unsatisfactory. This spring I planted a batch of seedlings 
along with my English Primroses, but evidently they do not 
stand the sun so well, and, therefore, many died. I have, 
however, a nice stock of smaller plants left which I intend to 
winter over in a cold frame and plant in spring in a shady 
place. Several varieties have been named, as, for example, 
Cashmiriana, Alba, Nivalis and, possibly, others, but in a batch 
ot seedlings it is easy to find any and all of them represented, 
as this plant varies as much from seed as the common Chinese 
Primrose. It will grow well in a good rich loam and bloom 


-the second year from seed. 


Early Chrysanthemums.—Much complaint has been made of 
the difficulty of growing good specimens of the Madame Des- 
granges (white) and its sport, C. Vermig (yellow). As with 
most other Chrysanthemums, the difficulty is to retain good 
healthy foliage. Last year I had a fair specimen of the white 
variety, but it was not so satisfactory as this year. I started in 
the spring with two plants, one of each variety, and to get ad- 
ditional stock had to take late cuttings from them. These are 
now in nine-inch pots, and far neater and better-looking speci- 
mens than the original plants. It would appear from this that 
Madame Desgranges had better be propagated late. My plants 
have been grown continuously under glass, along with several 
others, some of which have not been so satisfactory as I ex- 
pected. These were mostly good varieties, which had done 
poorly for several seasons, and I had hoped that in the green- 
house they would do better. Some have done so, but others 
have been thrown out as failures. Can some one tell me what 
to do about a lively green bug that is spoiling the buds of my 
leaders? They wilt, and eventually go blind. 


Cyclamen Persicum.—Gardening has always been a special- 
ized art, and is becoming more so. The private gardener is 
expected to succeed with everything, but thisisimpessible. He 
finds some plants with which he can do well without trying, and 
others which are constant failures, no matter what his efforts. 
I had never succeeded well with Cyclamens until this year. 
What I have hitherto done has been to sow seed inspring and 
grow along my plants in small pots, ripen them off and bloom 
them the succeeding year. This year I sowed in December, 
and have kept my plants growing ever since. They are now 
larger and handsomer plants than any of my two-year-old 
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plants ever made. Every other year I have prepared a frame 
in a partly shaded position out-doors, and watched them very 
carefully. This year, for lack of time and convenience at the 
right time, they were left, just after final potting, on the north 
bench of a greenhouse, and seeing they commenced at once 
to grow nicely I left them there, and they are doing admirably. 
My gardening acquaintances say the plants would have done 
better in a frame. I reply, ‘ Nothing succeeds like success.” 
Wellesley, Mass. 75 1D), Hatfield. 


Hollyhock Diseases.—The Hollyhock has suffered for the past 
few seasons from at least three fungal diseases. There is 
the leaf-spot fungus, Cercospfora altheina, Sacc., that is wide- 
spread and very destructive, particularly to the foliage in early 
summer, causing it to become covered with dead specks, 
from the size of a pin’s head to that of a pea, and frequently 
entirely defoliating the stems about the time the blossoms 
should appear. The Hollyhock rust, Puccinia malvacearum, 
Mont., while comparatively new to this country, is spreading 
rapidly throughout the whole United States. This develops 
upon leaves, petioles and stems, causing all parts to sicken 
and die. Still more recently found is the leaf-blight, Codlezo- 
trichum malvarum (B. and C.), South, but it is making its 
presence felt in the propagating bed, where it ruins foliage 
and stems, and is preventing many growers from raising the 
Hollyhock. Last of all, and the form about which this note is 
particularly written, is a second form of leaf-spot, Phyllosticta 
altheina, Sacc., entirely different from the first one mentioned, 
in general appearance as wellas in microscopicstructure. The 
only place in American publications where the species is 
mentioned isin the fournal of Micology, where, under Septoria 
Fairmani, E. and E.—which, by the way, is the fifth and last 
injurious fungus of the Hollyhock found in this country—Mr, 
Ellis states that on the same leaves was a Phyllosticta which 
agrees well with Phyllosticta altheina, Sacc. This species 
occurs in northern Italy and France, and it would be interest- 
ing to know how this pest found its way across the sea, pro- 
vided it is nota native here upon some one or more of our 
wild Mallows or Mallow-like plants. This leaf-spot is quickly 
recognized by the naked eye by the large brown patches, an 
inch or more in diameter, upon the leaves, the centres of 
which are usually broken away, thus presenting large ragged 


holes and a dilapidated appearance. 
Rutgers College. " ve Byron D., Halsted. 


Recent Publications. 


yee latest bulletin issued by the Horticultural Department 

of the Census Bureau relates to seed-farms, and has been 
prepared by Mr. J. H. Hale. Seed-production, as a business, 
has been carried on in this country for more than a century, 
although before the year 1800 there were but two seed-farms 
in America, one established in Philadelphia in 1784, and the 
other at Enfield, New Hampshire, in 1795. In 1820 there were 
but three such farms, and in 1830 there were but six, and of 
the 596 that were reported during the census year, containing 
a total of 169,851 acres, more than one-half had been started 
since 1870. These 596 farms are devoted exclusively to seed- 
production, but besides them there are many test-gardens and 
farms, which are conducted by extensive dealers in seeds, 
where new and old varieties are grown side by side for pur- 
poses of comparison. In such farms, too, are tested all the 
seeds handled by the dealers who import their supplies or 
contract with farmers in favored sections of this country to 
grow such varieties of seed as are adapted to their particular 
locality. Besides this, there are many farmers who grow one 
or more varieties of seeds every year in connection with other 
farming operations, so that their product has not passed into 
record. This means that the total amount of garden-seeds pro- 
duced in the United States is much greater than is shown in 
this bulletin as the productions of the seed-farms proper. One 
dealer, for example, reports that he supplies farmers annually 
with 1,000 bushels of peas and 2,000 bushels of beans for 
planting, and then buys back all the seeds that can be grown 
from this stock, or about 10,000 bushels each of peas and 
beans. This is only one of many contracts, so that it is plain 
that the garden-seed business on this basis has become an im- 
portant feature in the agriculture of the country. It should be 
remembered, also, that most of the seed of grains, cotton, 
tobacco and staple crops of this sort, which are used upon the 
farm, is either of home or neighborhood production, where it 
can be readily exchanged for other products. In nearly every 
other county, however, there are one or more farmers who, 
by careful selection of seed stocks and better methods of cul- 
tivation, secure greater returns than their neighbors, and are 
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able to dispose of part of their productions for seed purposes 
at advanced rates. Of course, these men are not classed as 
seed-farmers, and it would be hardly possible to estimate what 
proportion of their crops are sold for seed, and yet Mr. Hale 
assumes that one-third of all the small grains, corn, potatoes, 
tobacco and cotton seed planted in the country is produced 
in this way. Besides, there is annually sold for seed more 
than a million bushels of selected grains of standard varieties, 
very little of which is produced on the regular seed-farms, and 
the same is true of Grass-seeds, which are produced in enor- 
mous quantity in many of the states. 

Nearly one-half of the seed-farms are in the north Atlantic 
division and they average 185 acres each, while in the north 
central division there are 157 farms, with an average of 555 acres 
each. Theseed-farms of Massachusetts and Connecticut aver- 
age 142 acres each, while those of lowa and Nebraska average 
nearly 700 acres in extent, and several of these farms embrace 
nearly 3,000 acres each. Some of the details of the tables are 
interesting, as, for example, those giving the yield per acre of 
the different varieties of seeds. In several states beet-seed is 
produced at the rate of 1,000 pounds and even more to the 
acre, and in Nebraska it is reported that Asparagus will yield 
800 pounds to the acre. Cauliflower is reported as yielding 
less than 100 pounds. Lettuce averages less than 200 pounds. 
Onions range from 200 to 600 pounds. Rhubarb from forty to 
fifty pounds. The prices per pound at wholesale are averages 
from the reports sent in by the majority of the seed-growers 
in each state, and as most of the crop is delivered to contrac- 
tors or dealers who supply the wholesale trade these prices 
are below the market rates, even in commercial centres, and 
yet there are striking variations in different localities. It is 
singular that the price of seeds in Massachusetts is much in 
excess of that paid to seed-farmers in other states, and aver- 
ages at least twice as much as the prices in any of the states 
which border upon it. One reason assigned for this is, that 
one of the largest growers in that state is a dealer, and dis- 
poses of most of his stock directly to planters, and thus secures 
a somewhat higher price; and a second reason is, that many 
of the most successful gardeners of that state are afraid to risk 
their success on seeds of unknown origin and are, therefore, 
willing to pay higher prices to the neighboring seed-farmers 
who grow their choice seeds from selected stock. 

It is stated that there is a feeling of depression among seed- 
growers. They made exceptionally large profits in the busi- 
ness up to the year 1883, and under the stimulus of these 
prices more seed-farms were established than have been able 
to find a profitable market since that date. The general feel- 
ing now is that there must be an advance of prices, or else 
methods of production must be improved, so that a greater 
yield can be secured at less cost of labor. 


Pomology. 


Meeting of the American Pomological Society.—II. 


N continuing the report of the meeting of the Pomo- 
logical Society in Washington it ought to be said that 
the intermingling of discussions and essays on widely dif- 
ferent phases of Pomology helped to sustain an interest in 
the sessions which did not flag until the final adjourn- 
ment. Perhaps more time was devoted to the scientific 
aspects of Pomology than to what may be termed its prac- 
tical and commercial aspects, but every day the programme 
had something to stimulate thought and arouse the atten- 
tion not only of the men whose activities find exercise in 
the nursery or orchard, but also of the trained investigators 
in colleges and the experiment stations, who are studying 
more profound problems. The most entertaining discus- 
sion followed an address by Mr. Meehan on the “ Influence 
of Heredity and Environment in the Origination of New 
Fruits.” Mr. Meehan spoke without notes for half an hour 
very forcibly to prove the baselessness of the notion that 
any change in varieties could be produced by their sur- 
roundings, and he fortified his arguments with a wealth of 
illustrations drawn from human history as well as from 
plants and animals under domestication. Dr. Riley at- 
tacked the position of Mr. Meehan with great vigor, and 
Professor Bailey added that he was unwilling to allow it to 
be placed on record that the American Pomological Society 
held heterodox opinions on so capital a point, and cited 
numerous examples of variation in plants which he at- 
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tributed to their environment. Mr. Meehan replied with 
great good humor that his critics evidently did not under- 
stand what was meant by the term environment; and 
then Mr. Fernow added that if there was doubt as to the 
meaning of the term environment, there was also ambiguity 
in the use of the term variation, which might be structural 
or functional, and it was necessary to know whether we 
were talking about morphological variation or biological 
variation. ‘The discussion became enveloped in a haze of 
uncertainty, as it appeared that none of the gentlemen 
were quite sure what the others were talking about, and it 
finally closed in a thick fog. It was very instructive and 
interesting, however, to the laymen. 

Mr. J. M. Samuels, the Chief of the Horticultural Division 
of the Columbian Exposition, was an interested attendant 
on the meetings, and in the name of Director-General Davis 
he invited the society to hold their session of 1893 in 
Chicago. He also assured the society that the Director- 
General would appoint any man whom they should name 
as the head of the Division of Pomology. 

We add below extracts from a few more of the important 
papers offered : 


RECENT PROGRESS IN THE TREATMENT OF THE DISEASES OF 
POMACEOUS FRUITS. 


Professor B. T. Galloway, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, read a paper on this subject, which was substantially 
as follows : 


The treatment of plant diseases is a subject of such recent 
origin that comparatively few are aware of the progress made 
in this line of work during the past few years. At the Boston 
meeting of this society, held only four years ago, it is doubtful 
if any one could have told how Pear-scab, Apple-scab, Cherry- 
leaf blight, or any of the numerous other diseases of poma- 
ceous fruits, could be cheaply and effectually prevented. 
Nevertheless, the losses occasioned in this country by some of 
the maladies of pomaceous fruits have been enormous. Take, 
for example, the apple crop. At the very lowest estimate the 
damage to this one fruit in 1890 by scab alone exceeded six 
million dollars. The damage done to Pears, in both nursery 
and orchard, by leaf-blight, scab and cracking is probably as 
great as that of the Apple. Add to this the damage to Cher- 
ries, Plums, Peaches and similar fruits by such diseases as 
mildew, leaf-blight, rot and yellows, and the sum amounts to 
no less than fifty million of dollars annually. How to prevent 
this damage is a problem which has long confronted the fruit- 
grower, yet it was not until the year 1886 that the na- 
tional Government, through its Department of Agricul- 
ture, established a branch for the investigation of plant dis- 
eases. This division, for so it is designated, has been con- 
stantly at work since its organization, endeavoring to throw 
light on the prevention of plant maladies. 

The usual method of work is first to make a careful study of 
the diseases in the field and laboratory, and to follow this with 
practical field experiments, first on a small scale, and later 
more extensively if the results justify it. In accordance with a 
plan of this kind the work on Pear-leaf blight was commenced 
nearly three years .ago, and is still being carried on. First it 
was necessary to study the life-history of the Fungus causing 
the disease, as it was only with a full and complete knowledge 
on this point that an intelligent effort in the way of treatment 
could be undertaken. Asa result of the laboratory and field 
work along this line it was found that to successfully prevent 
the disease it would be necessary to protect the young unfold- 
ing leaves from infection by the spores or reproductive bodies 
of the Fungus which had passed the previous winter in the 
fallen foliage. As a mere statement this problem may not 
seem like a difficult one. The fact is, however, that a great 
many difficulties have been encountered, and while some have 
been overcome, others remain to be mastered. 

The time of the first application, when the leaves are about 
half-grown, being settled, the next questions to solve were (1) 
the kind of preparation to use in order to cheaply and effectu- 
ally protect and not injure the foliage; (2) the number of appli- 
cations necessary, and (3) the cheapest and most practical 
means of making the applications. Without going into details 
it may be said that in treating nursery stock the best. results 
have been obtained from six or seven applications of the Bor- 
deaux mixture, applied with a Knapsack pump and improved 
Vermorel Spraying nozzle. The Bordeaux mixture is so well 
known that a description of its preparation is unnecessary, the 
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standard preparation containing six pounds of copper and four 
pounds of lime to twenty-two gallons of water. While the 
best effects from this mixture have been obtained when Knap- 
sack pumps were used, it does not always pay to use such 
machines for work on a large scale. Where one has 30,000, 
or even 50,000, stocks, two Knapsack pumps can do the work. 
For more than this, however, it is best to use horse-power 
machines. We have recently devised two machines of this 
kind: the first, a cart machine, holding twenty-five gallons, 
made to pump automatically, drawn by one horse and requir- 
ing two men and a boy to operate it. Four rows are sprayed 
at a time, so that it is not difficult to spray 100,000 or 150,000 
Pear-seedlings a day with it. With a Knapsack pump 20,000 
to 25,000 seedlings of this kind is a good day’s work. 

The second form of horse-power machine is simply a barrel 
mounted upon wheels or runners and provided with a force- 
pump which is worked by hand. With a horse, two men and 
a boy, four rows can also be sprayed at one time with this ap- 
paratus. The work cannot, however, be done as rapidly as 
with the automatic pump, although, owing to better control of 
the machine, it can be done more thoroughly. The cost of 
the automatic machine-will range from forty dollars to fifty 
dollars, while the last-described apparatus complete can be 
fitted up at home for fifteen dollars. This includes wheels or 
runners, pump, suction and discharge hose, four nozzles and 
gearing for attaching the horse. A special feature of the 
machine we have devised is the pump, which is a modifica- 
tion of the one we use on our Knapsack Sprayer. Most of 
the force-pumps capable of supplying four nozzles are expen- 
sive, ranging in price from eight dollars to twenty dollars. 


‘The one under consideration can be made for two dollars and 


a half, and it is as durable and effective as any of the more 
expensive pumps. By attaching the pump to the automatic 
machine already mentioned the price of the same may be 
materially decreased. In fact, we are now perfecting an auto- 
matic apparatus that will spray four rows at a time, and which, 
we think, can be made for twenty-five dollars. The plan is to 
devise a machine so simple that the various parts may be ob- 
tained from most any reliable implement dealer and put to- 
gether athome. All the machines mentioned can be used for 
various purposes, such as spraying Potato and Tomato-vines, 
Grapes, nursery stock and orchard trees. 

Laying aside the question of machinery, let us turn again to 
the treatment of nursery stock and briefly summarize our pres- 
ent knowledge of this subject. We may say (1) that leaf- 
blight of the Pear, Plum, Cherry and Quince are best controlled 
by Bordeaux mixture, applied first when the leaves are one- 
third grown, and thereafter at intervals of twelve or fifteen 
days, until six or seven sprayings in all have been made; (2) 
that the ammoniacal solution of copper carbonate, applied the 
same as the Bordeaux mixture, is most successful in combat- 
ing powdery mildew of the Apple. In the orchard, however, 
the ammoniacal solution has, for various reasons, been more 
satisfactory for Pear-leaf blight and scab than the Bordeaux 
mixture. It is also found that three or four early sprayings 
give as good results as six or seven made at intervals during 
the growing season. This statement may not hold good in 
the nursery where, as yet, no experiments have been made to 
test the matter. 

The first extended experiments in treating Apple-scab were 
made in 1889 by Professor Goff, of Wisconsin, and Professor 
Taft, of Michigan, under the direction of the Division of Vege- 
table Pathology. It was then demonstrated that scab could 
be cheaply prevented by at least two of the copper prepara- 
tions, namely, ammoniacal solution and modified Eau Celeste. 
The cost of the treatment averaged about twenty-five cents 
per tree, while the increase of perfect fruit on the treated trees 
over the untreated ranged from twenty-five to seventy-five per 
cent. In 1890 we continued the experiment, endeavoring to 
obtain information on a number of other points, chief of which 
was the value of early as compared with late treatments, the 
number of treatments necessary to obtain the best results, and 
the comparative efficacy of three fungicides, two containing 
copper and one devoid of this chemical. An attempt was also 
made to cheapen the treatment without decreasing their effi- 
cacy. It was found that early treatments, particularly those 
made just as the flowers were opening, were better than late 
ones. Three early sprayings—one when the flowers were just 
opening, one when the fruit was the size of peas, and one two 
or three weeks later—proved as effective as five, six or even 
seven sprayings made at intervals during the summer. The 
best fungicide was one originating with us last year, and sent 
out under the name of Mixture No. 5. It consists of equal 


' parts of ammoniated copper sulphate and ammonium car- 


bonate. It was used at the rate of from eight to twelve ounces 
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to twenty-five gallons of water. The special advantages of 
the mixture are (1) cheapness ; (2) ease of preparation and ap- 
plication, and (3) that it can be put up in dry form in small or 
large packages, making it easy and convenient to handle by 
the practical man in the field and the store-keeper who may 
wish to place it on the market. The chief objection to it is 
that it sometimes burns the foliage. While this drawback 
may in time be overcome, it is necessary that we know 
of it, in order that due care may be observed in using the 
solution. Work on the treatment of this disease is being car- 
ried on this year by us in the chief Apple-growing sections of 
the country. As yet it is too early to speak definitely of re- 
sults, but enough is known to warrant us in saying that many 
new points will be brought out. The conclusion of the matter 
is, that, with even moderate care, Apple-scab can be largely 
prevented in the most badly affected regions at an expense 
ranging from ten to twenty cents per tree. 


FRUIT DISTRICTS GEOLOGICALLY AND CLIMATICALLY CON- 
SIDERED. 


Professor E. S. Goff read a carefully prepared paper on this 
subject. After giving many illustrations of the fact that 
certain regions, often of very limited area, are specially 
adapted to certain fruits, the author gave a brief general 
description of the irregular zones in which tropical and more 
hardy fruits are found at their best, and continued as follows: 


Itisa fact of importance to horticulture that, other things being 
equal, the further north a fruit district is located, the more profit- 
able is the culture of the fruits to which itis adapted. Competi- 
tion from the same latitude is not only restricted, but the cost of 
transported fruits is great. In more delicate fruits, as the rasp- 
berry, blackberry and strawberry, the lateness of maturing in 
northern fruit districts shuts out southern competition. In the 
case of some other fruits, as the apple, the longer days of the 
more northern clime develops a brilliancy of color that is not 
found in regions further south. In Wisconsin, successful 
apple culture is limited to a comparatively few districts, and 
these are mostly of small extent, yet the profits realized from 
the few successful orchards surpass those from the finest 
orchards of western New York. These facts give an added 
interest to these northern fruit-regions, and invite a study of 
the causes which serve to locate and circumscribe them. 

Within a few years the eastern shores of Lake Michigan, 
particularly in the portion south of Grand Haven, have become 
famous for peaches. On the western shore of the same lake 
the Peach rarely yields fruit, while a few miles further to the 
westward only the more hardy varieties of the Apple can be 
successfully fruited. On the east shore of the lake, however, 
Apples, and even Peaches, are said to succeed as far north as 
Mackinaw, which is a degree north of the northern boundary 
of New York and Vermont. The causes for these differences 
of climate ina similar latitude, according to Professor Winchell, 
“must be attributed to the fact that the prevailing winds which 
bring.frost or severe cold are westerly, reaching the easterly, 
or Michigan, shore only after having traversed nearly or quite 
one hundred miles of deep open water, to which, during the 
warm season, they will have surrendered a very considerable 
increment of heat, to be retained until it shall be wrestled for 
and re-absorbed by the colder gales of late autumn and winter, 
thus quenching their excess of cold by the transfer to them of 
a portion of the surplus heat of the warm season. . . . It is 
also a fact that a current sets northward along the easterly 
shore of Lake Michigan, doubtless occasioned by the increased 
influence of prevalent south-westerly winds upon the waters 
nearest that shore; and there is a reverse current along the 
westerly shore, thus causing a slow but constant transfer of 
the warm waters of the south toward the northern extremity 
of the lake, and vice versa, much in the same manner as the 
tepid waters of the Gulf of Mexico are transmitted by the Gulf 
Stream to soften the climate of north-western Europe.” 

In like manner the southern and eastern shores of Lake 
Erie and the eastern shore of Lake Champlain present a some- 
what softened climate as compared with localities more remote 
from water, making the former district well adapted to the 
culture of native Grapes, and the latter to that of hardy Apples. 
Even the smaller lakes of central New York, aided, doubtless, 
by the larger Lake Ontario to the north, are surrounded by 
fruit-districts in which varieties of the Grape and Peach suc- 
ceed that cannot be grown in northern Pennsylvania. Espe- 
cially is this true of Keuka Lake, on the banks of which frosts 
hold off until the middle of October, and the Catawba grape 
ripens to perfection in the average season. The influence of 
physical features in modifying climate is strikingly shown in 
California. Here the combined influence of the great Pacific 
Ocean, with its Japan current washing the coast with waters 
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tempered by a tropical sun, and the mountain barriers to the 
eastward, deflecting the northerly winds, actually cause the 
isothermal lines, which normally run east and west, to extend 
north and south. Indeed, in some cases, fruits ripen earlier in 
the northern than in the southern parts of the state. 

At certain altitudes in the mountain districts of California 
and elsewhere occur belts of greater or less extent that are 
singularly free from spring and autumn frosts. These loca- 
tions have been called “thermal belts,” and are peculiarly 
adapted to fruit-culture. Their altitude secures free circula- 
tion of air and immunity from violent summer heats, which 
make them less subject to many fungous diseases than the val- 
leys beneath, while their almost complete freedom from frost 
gives them a prolonged growing season. In seasons when 


‘ premature warm weather in spring is followed by severe frosts, 


these thermal belts are sometimes conspicuous along the 
mountain-sides from the lively green of their newly formed 
foliage, while both above and below the premature growth has 
been blasted by frost. The presence of these belts has been 
explained by the merging of the ascending current of warm 
air from the valleys beneath, with the more rarefied atmos- 
phere of the mountains. The warm currents ascend until 
they reach strata of equal rarefication with themselves, where 
they cease and merge themselves into the existing atmosphere. 

It would seem that the great mountain regions of our west- 
ern states and territories must abound in these thermal belts, 
and though comparatively few of them have as yet been de- 
veloped for fruit-culture, it is not impossible that the golden 
fruits and rich vintages of this vast mountain system may 
yet rival in value the outputs of their quartz mills and placers. 

Certain fruits are especially susceptible to certain teatures 
of environment. The Cranberry, it is said, cannot endure a 
soil that contains any considerable admixture of clay or lime. 
The European wine Grape (Vitis vinifera) is very sus- 
ceptible to extremes of atmospheric humidity; the fruit-buds 
of the Peach are very susceptible to the cold of winter. The 
area of successful culture for such fruits is greatly restricted 
as compared with what it might be but for these special weak- 
nesses. 

I may add, in conclusion, that the subject of plant adapta- 
tion should receive much more study than has yet been de- 
voted to it. It would seem that a thorough study of plant 
environment in our distinctive fruit regions should enable us 
to establish a formula by which the adaptability of any given 
locality for any particular fruit might be determined without 
resorting to the costly method of experiment. What expense 
and disappointment might have been saved could it have been 
determined beforehand that the European Grape could not 
succeed in the eastern United States! De Candolle, who has given 
much study to the geography of plants, was unable to explain 
their failure from any data that he could procure. Could he 
have had access to more complete meteorological facts, it is 
probable that he might have assigned the true cause. This, 
indeed, is the crying need. I have made some attempt at 
these studies, but have been disappointed at the meagreness 
of the available data. It is true that the reports of the signal 
service have very great value, but before the science of plant 
adaptation can be fully developed we must have series of ob- 
servations reaching through years, not only of temperature, 
humidity, precipitation, cloudiness and wind, but of the inten- 
sity of sunshine, of soil temperatures and mioistures, of the 
prevalence of fogs and dews; and we must have these ob- 
servations not simply from one or two localities in a state, but 
from every locality that has a specially interesting economic 
flora. Those who are patiently making laborious observations 
at our signal service and experiment stations, and who often 
wonder if their patient labor will ever be appreciated, should 
take new courage. It is from data of this kind that a new 
science is to be developed that will prove of vast importance 
to a future generation. 


FRUIT NOTES FROM CANADA. 


Mr. L. Woolverton, of Grimsby, Ontario, reported some 
experience with different fruits in Canada, from which we 
make the following extracts : 


Some standard Apples which were once counted as most 
valuable from a commercial point of view are now con- 
demned entirely by many of our leading growers. One of 
these is the Baldwin, which, for the past few years, has been 
almost barren. The Early Harvest and Fall Pippin, which 
were considered our principal summer and fall varieties, are 
now no longer of value, owing to the apple-scab. Even the 
Northern Spy and Greening have of late been badly affected 
with this pest. We feel exceedingly grateful to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the United States for the remedies 
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which have been proposed for this and other fungi, and we 
are prepared to test them fully and report to you the results. 
During this last season I have sprayed faithfully with carbonate 
of copper, as recommended by your department, but there has 
been scarcely an appearance of the apple-scab in our orchard, 
whether sprayed or unsprayed, and, consequently, we are un- 
able, as yet, to judge of its effectiveness. 

Concerning Russian apples, we are scarcely willing to con- 
demn them wholesale, for we are finding among them some 
which we think will be suitable to the cold north ; for instance, 
the Golden White, which has been tested in the province of 
Quebec, is exceedingly promising. Among native varieties, 
we think highly of the Wealthy, which has been tested faith- 
fully in the county of Renfrew, and some of the members of 
our association looked upon it as the very best variety that 
has ever been tried in that section. Samples were sent to me 
last fall from there, and also some from farther south, but 
those grown at the north were far superior, both in size and 
color. Of Canadian seedling-apples of promise the Princess 
Louise and the La Rue are worthy of notice. Renaud’s Seed- 
ling is a winter apple which appears to be very promising. It 
is a chance seedling, found growing on the farm of Mrs. 
Renaud, at Grenville, forty-five and a half degrees north 
latitude ; should it prove equal to its promise in size, beauty, 
productiveness and hardiness, it will be a great boon to that 
section of country, 


Notes. 


Several of the Ginkgo-trees in Central Park are bearing fruit 
this year, and one of the trees in the avenue which leads up to 
the Department of Agriculture in Washington is literally loaded 
with fruit which, hanging at the end of the long stems, adds 
much to the beauty of the tree. 


In New England, about 1635, Woods says: ‘‘ The ground 
affords very good Kitchen Gardens, for Turnips, Parsnips, 
Carrots, Radishes, and Pumpions, Muskmillions, Isquonter- 
squashes, Cowcombers, Onyons, and whatsoever growes well 
in England, growes as well there, many things being better 
and larger.” 


At the late meeting of the Pomological Society in Washing- 
ton, in speaking of Currants, Mr. John Saul stated that he had 
yet to find the equal of the true Red Dutch, which is not only 
the most productive variety he knows, but makes the richest 
jam and jelly. He, however, accepted the suggestion made 
by Mr. T. T. Lyon that the true White Dutch Currant was quite 
as good. 


A good late-flowering shrub for latitudes south of New York 
is Clerodendron trichotomumnt, which is still blooming well in 
Philadelphia and Washington. It will live as far north as 
Massachusetts, but is usually injured by the winter, so that it 
does not flower ireely. In sheltered places it will do well 
about New York. It becomes a large spreading shrub when 
well grown, and the branching cymes of white flowers in red 
calyces, held well above the foliage, make an interesting pic- 
ture at this season. 


A schedule of prizes for the Chrysanthemum show which is 
to be held under the auspices of the New York Florists’ Club 
at Madison Square Garden, in this city, from November 2d to 
the 8th inclusive, has been published. Six thousand five hun- 
dred dollars are offered in premiums, besides prizes for 
Orchids, Roses, Carnations and miscellaneous plants. Special 
attractions are advertised for é¢ach day of the exhibition. The 
Garden offers 30,000 square feet of floor surface, and the dis- 
play ought to be one of exceptional interest. 


An interesting feature of the Zransactions of the Indiana 
Florticultural Society for last year, which has just come to 
hand, is a catalogue of the birds found in that state. This 
catalogue is illustrated with cuts from Coues’ “ Key to North 
American Birds,” and it will enable the young people of 
Indiana to identify any of the species which come under their 
notice, and no doubt will encourage among ‘them the delight- 
ful study of ornithology. The last session of the Legislature 
of Indiana passed an act to protect birds, their nests and 
their eggs. The indiscriminate slaughter of our wild birds 
has much to do with the increase of injurious insects, and 
farmers and gardeners in all parts of the country are interested 
in protecting these true friends of man. 


Schubertia grandifiora is proving itself very useful as a sum- 
mer climber. 
May should now be twenty feet high. We recently sawa plant 
trained to a fence only six feet high, and it has now spread out 
so as to cover fifty square feet, and its score of trusses of glit- 
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tering white flowers against the dark green of the foliage 
makes a striking picture. The flowers, when open, are more 
than two inches across. They are of a thick waxen texture, 
and are as glossy as if they had been varnished. The indi- 
vidual flowers remain open a long time, and very often all of 
the flowers on a truss, some five or more, are open at once. 
It is said that the plant will survive the winters in southern 
California. If this is true, a well-established plant there would ~ 
be very effective. 


It is well known that the foreign varieties of Gooseberry are 
rarely cultivated with any success in this country, although 
there are skilled growers here and there, like Mr. Benjamin G. 
Smith, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, who succeed with this 
fruit. The great difficulty has been that the plants mildew 
badly. Many preparations have been used to combat this dis- 
ease, but, perhaps, the most promising is the one which has 
been applied at the New York Experiment Station, in Geneva, 
successfully for the past three years. The fungicide used there 
is potassium sulphide, or liver of sulphur, half an ounce of 
which is used to one gallon of water. The sulphide dissolves 
readily in hot water, and as it costs only fifteen or twenty cents 
a pound, and a gallon of the mixture is sufficient to spray ten 
or twelve large bushes, it will be seen that the expense is 
trifling. If the spraying is done with a syringe the amount 
will need to be increased. At Geneva, this year, the foreign 


‘varieties have been kept entirely free from mildew, and the 


plants were loaded with clean bright fruit, each plant yielding 
over ten pounds of berries. The practice at the station is to 
commence spraying as soon as the young leaves begin to un- 
fold, and to continue at intervals of from eighteen to twenty 
days, except in case of heavy rains, when it would be neces- 
sary to spray the plants more frequently. 


For three years past the chemists of the Kansas Experiment 
Station have been endeavoring to improve Sorghum as a 
sugar-plant, by seed-selection. Their plan has been to select 
the seed from stalks which show an exceptionally high sugar 
content, although other good points, such as size of stalk, 
amount of glucose and yield of juice, have not been neglected. 
The variety known as the Orange and Amber Cross gave 12.7 
per cent. of cane sugar in 1888; 14.8 per cent. in 1889; 14.6 
per cent. in 1890, and 16.5 per cent. in 1891. The best stalks 
in these years contained 14.2, 17.5, 16 and 18.2 per cent., re- 
spectively. These figures indicate gradual advancement, and 
so does the sugar from seed of three stalks planted separately. 
The product from the seed of last year’s richest stalk is the 
richest this year. As Professor Failyer suggests, it would be 
rash to do more than point to the indications of these results. 
Other causes than seed-selection may have helped in securing 
them. The apparent improvenient may prove to be apparent 
only, and another season may see the quality revert to its 
former stage. The improvement of four per cent. in three 
years is probably too great to be permanent. But if Sorghum 
can be grown with a juice containing an average of even 
fifteen per cent. of crystallizable sugar of an average purity of 
eighty, the profits of sugar factories are assured. Atall events, 
it is worth while to continue the experiment of seed-selection 
for some years at least. 


It is stated in Sczence that, sixteen years ago, Professor Rein, 
the well-known authority on Japanese art and industry, planted 
in the Botanical Garden at Frankfort some specimens of the 
Lacquer-tree (Rhus vernicefera), from which the Japanese ob- 
tain the juice employed in the production of their famous 
lacquer-work. According to the Zimes, there are now at 
Frankfort thirty-four healthy specimens of the Lacquer-tree, 
thirty feet high and two feet in girth a yard from the ground ; 
and the young trees, which have sprung from the original 
tree’s seed, are in a flourishing condition. It seems to be 
proved, therefore, that the Lacquer-tree is capable of being 
cultivated in Europe, and it only remains to be seen whether 
the juice is affected by the changed conditions. The 7zmes 
says that, to ascertain this, Professor Rein has tapped the 
Frankfort trees, and has sent some of the juice to Japan, 
where it will be used by Japanese artists in lacquer-work, who 
will report on its fitness for lacquering. In the mean time, 
some of the most eminent German chemists are analyzing 
samples of the juice taken from the trees at Frankfort, and 
samples of the juice sent from Japan; and should their reports 
and the reports from Japan be favorable, itis probable that the 
tree will be largely planted in public parks and other places in 
Germany. In course of time a skilled worker in lacquer would 
be brought over from Japan to teach a selected number of 
workmen the art of lacquering wood, and in this way it is 
hoped that a new art and craft may be introduced into Europe. 
Professor Rein has been conferring with the authorities at 
Kew as to the results of his experiment. 
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Report of the New York Forest Commission. 


HE fifth annual report of the Forest Commission of 

the State of New York contains much interesting 
information, and is full of encouragement for the future in 
the indication it gives of increased intelligence and a 
greater interest in the forests of the state than prevailed 
in this community at the time when the present Commis- 
sion came into existence. When it is remembered how 
feebly the public pulse beat ten years ago for the safety 
of the North Woods, and how great the opposition from the 
inhabitants of the northern counties was to every serious 
attempt made for their care and protection, the present 
feeling of the community must be a source of gratification 
to the men, very few in number then, who believed that 
there was no better piece of work to be done than to save 
this wild region for the benefit for all time of the people 
of New York. Something certainly has been accom- 
plished ; not very much, perhaps, when one remembers 
the great gashes which have been made in the wilderness 
during these last years, but a step forward has been taken, 
and the fact that the Commission is able to report that, 
through the rules and regulations it has made and en- 
forced, fires, always the greatest menace to the forests of 
this country, where climatic conditions and forest-compo- 
sition specially favor their spread, have decreased to a very 
marked degree. Even more encouraging than the diminu- 
tion of fires in the Adirondack woods is the smaller num- 
ber of willful trespassers on the state lands. People are 
learning at last to respect the forest as property which 
cannot be entered and despoiled with impunity, and the 
purchasers of forest-supplies in New York have gradually 
outgrown that peculiar moral attitude which enabled 
them to acquire, without any great strain on their con- 
sciences, lumber, bark or cord-wood of very uncertain 
origin. That the Commission, backed by increased public 
intelligence on the forest-question, has been able to accom- 
plish what it has done already with only a very mod- 
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erate outlay of money, is certainly hopeful, and seems to 
indicate that while we are still very far from attaining to 
the system and perfect methods under which European 
forest-property is usually managed we are as a people in 
a better mental condition than we were ten years ago to 
submit to the restrictions which forest-control must always 
impose on all inhabitants of forest-regions. 

The most important part of the Commissioners’ report 
relates to the proposed Adirondack Park, the possibilities 
of which they have been studying, their conclusions on 
the subject, here reproduced, having already been pre- 
sented to the Assembly in a special report. The proposal 
of the Commission, stated simply, is that a forest-park shall 
be created in northern New York to consist of some 
2,200,000 acres, to be surrounded by a line not yet actually 
determined on, but so drawn as to enclose the principal 
sanitariums and the wildest and most picturesque parts of 
the region. A portion of the proposed park the state owns 
already, generally in small and often in widely separated 
parcels ; and a very considerable portion belongs to hunt- 
ing and fishing clubs, which of late years have been buying 
up large tracts of the wilderness. Other parts belong to 
hotels and sanitariums, and the remainder, and probably 
the largest part, to individuals or firms, who hold the 
land for the value of timber growing on it. The com- 
munity is fully alive to the necessity of the state’s securing 
such a park or reservation or public forest, to use what is 
perhaps the most appropriate name for it, and the public is 
now so generally in accord with the views of the Commis- 
sion as to the necessity of sucha reservation that it is need- 
less to discuss, at this time at Jeast, the merits of the 
measure. But the Commission finds itself when the ques- 
tion of methods is reached in serious difficulties. It feels 
that if it recommends that the state exercise its right of 
eminent domain and take possession of all the land within 
the boundaries of the proposed park, the plan would create 
so much opposition from interested parties that the whole 
scheme would be defeated ; on the other hand, the state is 
unable to purchase the land at anything like a fair price, as 
much of it is held by persons who do not want to sell at 
all, or by men who have bought their holdings in the hope 
of selling it, at some time or other, to the state at a greatly 
increased price. The land now held by the state has been 
principally acquired at tax-sales, but all Adirondack lands 
have now become so valuable that the time has certainly 
passed when the state will be able to add to its holdings 
in this manner. 

The Commission has hit upon a compromise measure 
by which it is hoped that the forest-reservation can be se- 
cured through arrangements made with the individual 
owners, under which these will agree to manage their land 
in such a way that the community will obtain substantially 
the same advantages that it would if the title to all the 
lands rested in the state itself. The plan seems to usto be 
a bad one. A great state forest, such as is needed to ac- 
complish what is expected of the Adirondack forest, cannot 
be established on a really stable and permanent basis until 
the state itself holds the fee to every foot of land within its 
boundaries. What security can private owners give that 
they will preserve the natural conditions of the forest be- 
yond the time when it would be for their individual interest 
to destroy these conditions? What is to prevent the sport- 
ing clubs from selling their land by and by to men who 
will buy it simply for what they can make out of it? What 
restrictions can be put by the state on the cutting of timber 
from land belonging to individuals which can be enforced 
for all time? Can railroads be excluded from land belong- 
ing to individuals if it is for their interest to have them 
built that their timber can be sent to market? The whole 
question is not a very different one, exceptin its magnitude, © 
from that presented in the establishment of a city park. 
What, for example, would have been the probable conse- 
quences if some of the owners of the land which is occu- 


‘pied by the Central Park, in this city, had been allowed to 


retain the fee to their land? What sort of a park would it 
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have been if men, without reference to the needs or the 
good of the public, had been able to build a hotel or a 
trotting-track or a block of stores in the midst of it? 

No; there is but one way to proceed if the state of New 
York needs a great forest-park to preserve the flow of its 
rivers and to afford its people for all time the opportunity 
to enjoy the beauties and advantages which a communion 
with nature always brings to the human race, and that is 
to take the land. It is not easy to imagine a case where 
the right of eminent domain could be more wisely enforced, 
or where the individual suffering would be smaller in com- 
parison with the benefits bestowed upon the public at 
large by the taking. Bricks cannot be made without 
straw. A public forest in this state, covering 2,000,000 
acres, and 3,000,000 would be much better, would involve 
a large immediate outlay, perhaps twenty millions of 
dollars, probably more rather than less. It might have 
been had ten years ago for half the money ; in ten years 
from now it will cost twice as much, and the necessity of 
the reservation will be incomparably greater. But even 
a larger sum than twenty millions of dollars will be well 
invested in securing such a reservation which can be made 
to pay at once a fair return for the investment. A large 
part of the land, once the fee is secured, can be leased to 
the clubs and to the lumbermen on long leases, with proper 
restrictions as to the cutting of timber. The hotel sites 
and the sanitariums can be leased to the original owners 
if they care to continue in the business. These rentals 
and the sale of timber—for any sensible management of the 
woods means the cutting of all ripe trees under some well- 
considered system—the fishing and hunting rights and other 
sources of income would, almost from the very beginning, 
pay the interest on the cost of the investment, and in the 
future, as forest-property becomes more valuable, the 
operation should show a handsome profit. 

Money expended on a state reservation which the state 
does net control is money thrown away, for it will not 
accomplish any good results, but the money spent in 
acquiring a fee to the land is money well spent, as it 
will bring health and prosperity to the whole state. 
There will be serious opposition to such a scheme on 
the part of many interested men, but the people in the end 
would favor it; and there can be no doubt that in time 
the measure can be successfully carried out if it is advo- 
cated intelligently and persistently. 


New England Parks. 
THE LYNN WOODS. 


OC distinctive character of this stately park of sixteen hun- 

dred broad acres is well indicated by its name. Here 
are no smooth lawn expanses, no manufactured terraces, no 
artfully artless shrubberies, no mall, no playgrounds of skill- 
ful fashioning, but, in their stead, gigantic boulders, deep 
ravines, and rocky summits, and everywhere the unending 
forest, where one can dream of Sherwood and the merry out- 
law Robin Hood. One is half-tempted to wind a bugle in 
these wilds to see if the men in Lincoln green might not come 
dashing through the bracken at the call, and behind the boles 
of the great trees one fancies he may catch a glimpse of Little 
John, or the burly figure of Friar Tuck. 

From the founding of the settlement in 1629 these woods of 
Lynn were held as commons by its farmers, but only of late 
years, thanks to the public spirit of some of her citizens, has 
the property been legally acquired by the town, to be held per- 
petually as a pleasure-ground for its people. 

When the plucky race that dared to settle Massachusetts first 
took possession of this part of the country, they found a strip 
of level fertile land, lying near the sea, which received the 
wash of a line of wooded stony hills, a part of the picturesque 
low range that extends along the shore, from Cape Ann to the 
well-defined summits of the Blue Hills of Milton. Here were 
good arable fields, and they accordingly selected it for their 
homesteads, reserving the heights behind as a common pas- 
ture for their animals. 

These commons the farmers divided by long walls, built by 


their combined labor, and they still retain their ancient names. - 


The Cow-pasture was the part nearest the town, that the milky 
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mothers of the herd might easily be reached for domestic pur- 
poses. The more remote and hilly section was the Horse- 
pasture, where the mares and colts, and horses not in use, could 
pick up an inexpensive living; and a third division, across 
the swamp which drained the hills, bears to this day the title 
of Ox-pasture. 

This whole region, now, all but the last, included in the park, 
is thickly wooded with good-sized trees, mostly Oaks, Maples 
and Walnuts, interspersed with some Pines and Hemlocks of 
great size. Black Birches and Ash-trees are also found, and 
here and there some Beeches. The wide marshes that sepa- 
rated Ox-pasture from the others have been transformed into 
a chain of lakes, two miles in extent, along and across which 
the parkways wind, while the water, now limpid and sweet, 
serves to supply the growing city. 

The margins of these roads by the water-side, unnecessarily 
stripped by the engineers of the water-works of all their trees 
and shrubs on one side, are struggling to renew their growth, 
and if the Park Commissioners will put in a few Willows here 
and there for quick effect, bountiful nature will in a few years 
repair the ravages of man, and restore the lovely green screen 
between the road and the water, which is very essential to the 
beauty of the drive. Picturesque glens border this parkway, 
on the uncut side, with a charming undergrowth of shrubs and 
ferns, and fine tall trees climbing the stony heights. 

Under the guidance of an enthusiastic lover of the forest, 
who has done much for the park, we wandered through the 
woods along a cart-path, outlined in soft green ferns close set 
as turf, until in the heart of the woods we came upon a curious 
reminiscence of the old settlers, the wolf-pits—two grave-like 
excavations, lined with stone like a well, some six feetin length 
by three feet wide, and originally more than nine feet deep. 
These holes, covered carefully with brush and sprinkled with 
bait, attracted the unwary wolf, who could be easily destroyed 
by the trapper. Tradition tells of one of the forefathers com- 
ing upon an unexpected find when he drew his traps of a morn- 
ing, for there, in one corner of the deep pit, sat a cowering 
squaw, glared at by a terrified wolf at the opposite end, each 
too alarmed to approach the other, 

Within the park itself are curious formations of stone; great 
rocks with caverns beneath them, one of which is known as 
Dungeon Rock. The name implies a tradition, but none has 
survived to fit it with a legend. The nearest approach to one 
is the story of the spiritualists, who here held their meetings 
and performed uncanny rights, excavating the rocks under the 
direction of their familiars, and producing strange relics which 
were supposed to be found beneath them. Here they built odd 
circular dwellings of stone, miniature towers, that will, when 
overgrown with Ivy, prove effective as ruins. One of their 
leading prophets is buried here, at the foot of the rocks, ina 
grave surrounded with a pointed battlement of stones, and on 
the leaf-strewn earth within lay some fresh flowers, showing 
the recent visit of some disciple to this lonely spot. 

Another picturesque feature of the woods is the ravines 
hung with ferns and bushes, one of which is over two hundred 
feet in depth; but what pleased me best of all were the four 
rocky hill-tops rising so high above the trees that the view over 
the surrounding country is unobstructed. From one of these 
the beholder receives an’extraordinary impression of the ex- 
tent of the woods which surround him. 

This park is the largest in the country except Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, but even the knowledge of its numerous 
acres does not prepare one for the effect of unbroken forest 
he receives when he climbs this summit and looks off upon 
the landscape bounded by the sea and the far-distant nioun- 
tains of New Hampshire. Ten miles away the glittering dome 
of Boston catches the eye above its misty group of spires and 
chimneys, and on the other side Marblehead Light can be 
viewed, out on its rocky point in the north, Chicorua and Mo- 
nadnock raise their giant heads above the low-lying clouds, 
and hill upon hill bounds the horizon, but Lynn has disap- 
peared. Trackless woods seem to encircle the spot. No 
houses or spires are visible near at hand. What seem to be 
miles of trees lie below in varying shades of green, over soft 
undulations which tell of alternations of hill and dale, ravine 
and boulder, but all that speaks of the busy town somewhere 
near by has melted into the wilderness. Between Mount 
Gilead and Shawmut are seen only the tree-tops and the gray 
line of water where the coast curves. 

Such a sight, lacking the dome and spires, may have met the 
eye of the early settler when he first climbed his way through 
the forest to this bald hill-top. A far-away sympathy with that 
lonely pioneer seizes you as you gaze. How desolate, how 
unconquerable must have seemed that waste of woodland, 
even to his dauntless spirit, strong to combat with virgin 
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nature. To-day, again, one feels the power of the encroach- 
ing forest; of the littlkeness of man against the eternal forces. 
Let him pause an instant and he is swept from the face of the 
earth ; his proudest home a ruin, over which the wild vine 
clambers ; his once stirring town a prey to the readvancing 
wilderness. Such sights, I am told, are to be seen in the far 
west, where the embryo town, deserted, relapses into deso- 
lation. A strange fearcame upon meas I looked. We who pre- 
serve forests do we not cherish a foe in this great blessing ? 
The lonely terror of the great woods came upon me, and in 
thought I saw this busy region once more a waste; all this 
bustling, nervous life stilled; our civilization an overgrown 
wreck ; an Oak-forest where the State-house stands; a group 
of Pines on Marblehead Neck. 

Climbing another of these hills I was reassured. There sat 
Lynn upon the shore as large as life, with the chimneys of its 
manufactories belching smoke, its railroads teeming with 
traffic, its harbor white with sails. Other towns came into 
view from other elevations—Peabody and Salem, only three 
miles distant from the park’s eastern gate; distant Danvers 
among its Elms, and Wakefield, Malden, Everett and Chelsea, 
all within easy driving distance, on the west, while electric 
cars, packed with people, were bringing throngs for rest and 
solace to the wild solitudes of the great woods. 

Then came to me a new sense of pride in our people, who 
in the midst of their struggle for a living, with all their greed 
of gain thick upon them, find time to think of their children 
and to plan an everlasting pleasure for the future citizens. 
This friendliness of spirit is more fine even than the forest 
which it cherishes, and one honors the men who conceive this 
idea and labor to confer this boon upon their neighborhood. 

The moving spirit in acquiring this park for Lynn was Mr. 
C. M. Tracy, whose zeal and example induced many citizens 
to join in purchasing the land which was a nucleus for future 
acquisitions. Later, like all great enterprises, it outgrew its 
founders, and the town itself had to come in with its right of 
eminent domain, and add more and more to the reservation. 
Lovers of nature and the people, like Mr. P. A. Chase, have 
bought other forest-lands to protect it and ultimately increase 
the noble dimensions of the park, andso the good work goes on. 

A fine grove of noble Hemlocks was rescued from the very 
axe of the headsman by Mr. Chase, and forms one of the most 
beautiful ornaments of the park, the trees being of great size, 
with a stony brook flowing between the hills on which they 
grow. Cardinal-flowers bloom, and great Ferns wave beside 
this murmuring stream, and the sunlight sifts in among the 
branches, and makes of it an enchanted grove, from which 
there is an outlook upon one of the four ponds that add so 
much to the charm of this region of rock and woodland. 

I have not spoken of the beauty of the drives, which, follow- 
ing the lines of the old cart-paths, wind in graceful curves all 
through the forest, nor of the wild paths that lead by short 
cuts to Dungeon Rock and to the look-outs from the hill-tops, 
as well as to interesting vistas and places of interest. It was a 
pleasant sight to see car-loads of people hurrying to the woods 
for change of scene, and to hear the echo of glad children’s 
voices and to see the look of enjoyment in the tired faces of 
pale mothers who had escaped hither from the town. 

The scheme of the park includes places of recreation for 
young and old. The drained marsh in winter will be excellent 
for skating. There are to be ball-grounds and tennis-courts, 
and conveniencies for picnics, rough tables and seats being 
already provided for the last in an appropriate place. Itis the 
People’s Palace, where they can take continual delight, and to 
which not only the inhabitants of Lynn can resort, but those 
of seven neighboring towns, none of which are more than 
three miles from its various entrance-gates. This great 
domain is the magnificent gift of a generous people to the 
Commonwealth, and well may the citizens of Lynn take pride 
in so princely a possession. 

Our ‘great, avaricious, sensual America,” that Emerson 
talks of, has a warm heart beating in her young breast, anda 
generous hand to give. Never is the cry of the needy unheard 
by her, and to her children she gives royally and wisely. 

This noble public spirit in our people, this large-hearted, 
open-handed bestowing, is a splendid sign for the future. Ifthese 
things are done in the green tree, what shall be done in the 
dry? If now, in the hot impatience of hungry youth, our 
citizens still plan for the future of their neighborhoods, how 
much the more, as the country matures, will these gifts in- 
crease, as, fired by the great examples of their ancestors, the 
future sons of the Republic lay the foundations of long-endur- 
ing benefactions, none, however, to be more precious to the 
people than the great and beautiful woods of Lynn. 


Hingham, Mass. M. C. Robbins. 
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Filices Mexicane.—llI. 


E now continue the enumeration of the Ferns col- 

lected during the seasons. of 1888, 1889 and 1890, 
by Mr. C. G. Pringle, of Charlotte, Vermont, in the states 
of Nuevo Leon, Jalisco, San Louis Potosi and Machoacan, 
Mexico. We are indebted to Mr. George E. Davenport, 
of Medford, Massachusetts, for the list, together with notes 
and descriptions of new species and varieties. ‘The num- 
bers used correspond with those on Mr. Pringle’s tickets 
which accompany his distribution. 


ASPLENIUM PUMILUM, Swz. (2583). Shaded damp banks of 
Barranca, September, 1889; also 2028, same locality, Decem- 
ber, 1888. This is undoubtedly true pumilum, and very dis- 
tinct from Pringle’s 1444 of his 1887 collection, which was 
referred to this species with some hesitation in ‘‘ Fern Notes,” 
X., in Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, vol. xv., p. 226, 
and which will now have to be otherwise disposed of. Pro- 
fessor Eaton suggests that it may be a very dwarf form of 4. 
Mexicanum, Mart. & Gal., now A. fragrans, or a possible 
hybrid between that species and 4. pumilum. But whether 
those species grew in the same locality, or near by, where it 
was collected, or not, I do not know, as my own specimens of 
all three Ferns were collected in different localities far apart. 
It is, however, unlike any form of A. fragrans that I haveseen, 
and, as it is left in so unsatisfactory a condition of determina- 
tion, I venture, as a possible solution, to give to it the provi- 
sional name of A. dubiosum, in recognition of its present 
uncertain character, and submit the following brief diagno- 
sis: 

ASPLENIUM DUBIOSUM (1444). Collection of 1887, 7. sf. 
Stipites tufted, 1’ to 2’ long, brown, naked; lamine 1’ to 2’ 
long, ’ to 1%’ broad at base, varying from oblong-lanceolate 
to deltoid-ovate or triangular, pinnately divided into from two 
to four pairs of wedge-shaped ovate or obliquely ovate pinne, 
lower ones the largest; upper portion sinuately pinnatifid, 
with obliquely obovate or cuneate dentate divisions, to the 
apex; lowermost pinne deeply cleft into one or two pairs of 
obliquely obovate or wedge-shaped toothed divisions at the 
base, and sharply dentate to the apices; texture coriaceous ; 
main rachis green, channeled along the face and extending 
downward on to the stipes ; sori oblique, becoming confluent 
when mature. 

Habitat: Ledges, Arroyo, Aucho, Sierra Madre, state of 
Chihuahua, October 15th, 1887. Resembles A. pumilum in the 
shape of its fronds, but with the evergreen texture of 4. mon- 
tanum, and more sharply toothed divisions. 

ASPLENIUM SHEPHERDI, Spreng. (2025). Under wet cliffs near 
Guadalajara, December, 1888. A form which appears to me 
to be var. ineguilaterum, Baker. 

ASPLENIUM TRICHOMANES, L., var. repens, Davenport (1838). 
Moist banks near Guadalajara, November, 1888. 

BOTRYCHIUM VIRGINIANUM, Swartz (3408). Wooded hills of 
Patzcuaro, October, 1890. 

BLECHNUM OCCIDENTALE, L. (1870). 
Guadalajara, November, 1888. 

CHEILANTHES COOPER, D. C. Eaton (1863). Shady mossy 
ledges or rocky banks, in damp places, chiefly in the Barranca 
and its branch cafions, November, 1888. 

CHEILANTHES GRACILLIMA, D.C. Eaton (2037). Dry ledges 
of Sierra Madre. Altitude 8,500 feet, October, 1888. . 
CHEILANTHES LENDIGERA, Swartz (3368). Dry ledges, hills of 
Patzcuaro, November, 1890. Specimens large and beautiful. 

CHEILANTHES MEIFOLIA, D. C. Eaton (1987). Northern slope 
of the,Sierra Madre, near Monterey, abundant on cool, shady, 
often rocky, steep banks of gulches and ravines, June, 1888. 

CHEILANTHES MICROPHYLLA, Swartz (1988). With broadly 
deltoid or triangular-ovate fronds, from limestone gulches 
and shady banks of mountains east of Monterey ; and (1989) 
with tall and narrow fronds from partially shaded banks of 
dry gulches in cool, shady cafions, foot-hills of the Monterey, 
Sierra Madre, June, 1888; also 2024, from near Guadalajara, 
December, 1888, a very pubescent form, with broadly oblong 
fronds. The three forms are distinct enough in appearance 
for different species, but I can find no good characters by 
which to separate them even as varieties. 

CHEILANTHES PALMER], D. C. Eaton (2584). 
near Guadalajara, September, 1889. 

CHEILANTHES TOMENTOSA, Link (2603). Near Guadalajara, 
1889, a rather lax form, with but slight pubescence. 

CHEILANTHES VISCOSA, Link (1842). Moist banks, 
Guadalajara, November, 1888, large and fine. 

DICKSONIA RUBIGINOSA, Kaulf (3407). Rich ravines, Tama- 
sopo Cafion, June, 1890. 


Springy banks near 


Shaded ledges, 


near 
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GYMNOGRAMME PEDAYTA, Kaulf (1861). Damp shady banks, 
near Guadalajara, November, 1888; common in the Barranca 
and trenches. 

GYMNOGRAMME PILOSA, Mart. & Gall. (2589). 
near Guadalajara, November, 1889. 

GYMNOGRAMME TARTAREA, Desr. (1862). About the wet 
bases of sand-walls in gullies near brooks and springs, 1888. 

HEMIONITIS ELEGANS, 7. sf. (2585). Root-stocls, short, stout, 
ascending, crowns clothed with coarse pale brown scales ; 
fronds 6’ to 16’ tall; stipites 3’ to 7%’ long, dark chestnut 
brown, polished, deciduously scaly at the base, naked above ; 
laminz 5’ to 9’ long, 4’ to 10’ broad, broadly deltoid-ovate, 
sinuously lobed at the base and palmately cleft into from 3, 
in the smaller, sterile, to 5, in the larger, fertile fronds, long 
acuminate divisions, the lower pair spreading and somewhat 
auricled at the base; texture, herbaceous; color, dark green ; 
fructification confined to and following the course of the beau- 
tifully reticulated venation over the entire under-surface. 
Whole plant smooth. 

Habitat: Shaded banks and ledges of the Barranca, near 
Guadalajara, September 24th, 1889. A very striking and hand- 
some Fern, which takes its place at once as the most imposing 
_ member of a small genus which is confined almost exclusively 
to the tropics. It bears some resemblance to the next, but is 
from two to three times as large, and Mr. Pringle is to be con- 
gratulated on having made so fine a discovery. The figure 
opposite is from a drawing by Mr. C. E. Faxon. 

HEMIONITIS PALMATA (3410). Tropical forests, Tamasopo, 
June, 1890. 


Wet rocks, 


New or Little-known Plants. 
Habenaria carnea. 


OME account of this recent introduction from Singapore 
was given in our London letter last week, where it was 
stated that the plant had just flowered at Kew. The illus- 
tration on page 487 is from a photograph of this plant. In 
habit the plant resembles Habenaria militaris, but instead 
of being a bright scarlet like an English soldier’s jacket, 
the flower is a delicate flesh-pink, which fades later on to 
almost white. The stem rises to a height of six inches and 
bears some half a dozen flowers which have a spreading 
lip, a spur often three inches long, and ovate petals and 
sepals. The leaves are deciduous, and after they fall the 
plant rests in winter and pushes into growth again in 
spring. A compost of peat, sphagnum and leafmould 
seems to suit the plant, and it needs abundant heat and 
moisture. The flowers last nearly a month, and the plant 
will commend itself to all who are interested in the smaller 
terrestrial Orchids. 


New Orchids. 


PuysosiPpHON GUATEMALENSIS, Rolfe, is a small species 
which appeared with Odontoglossum grande in the Glas- 
nevin Botanic Garden, where it flowered in June, 1890, 
and again during the present year. It is nearly allied to 
P. Loddigesi, Lindl., and has similar deep yellow flowers, 
but is smaller in all its parts, especially in the much shorter 
tube of the sepals.—Kew Bulletin, 1891, p. 197. 

BULBOPHYLLUM DENTICULATUM, Rolfe, is a small species 
from Sierra Leone which was sent to Kew last May by Mr. 
James O’Brien, of Harrow. The flowers are about ‘three 
lines long, and are borne on a somewhat drooping spike. 
The sepals are pale purple-brown, the petals white, with 
strong purple mid-nerve and very narrow purple denticu- 
late margin, and the lip orange. The name is given in 
allusion to the denticulate petals.—Kew Bulletin, 1891, 

SaO7. 

: Be uot in NIGRIPETALUM, Rolfe, is a distinct and re- 
markable species, with the petals and lip of a uniform 
purple-black, in allusion to which the name is given. It 
was introduced from West Africa by Messrs. F. Sander & 
Co., of St. Albans, and grown by Mr. James O’Brien, with 
whom it has flowered on two or three occasions. In habit 
it somewhat resembles the preceding, but has longer 
racemes, the scapes and ovaries are glaucous green, and 
the sepals pale yellowish white, with light maroon lines. — 
Kew Bulletin, 1891, p. 197. 
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Meeacrinium Crarkekl, Rolfe, is a native of west Africa 
which flowered in the collection of Major Trevor Clarke, 
of Daventry, during May of the present year. It is allied 
to W. oxyplerum, Lindl., but differs in various details. The 
flattened rachis, which is the most remarkable feature of 
the genus, is four lines broad, light green down the centre, 
with purple-brown: spots, almost wholly purple-brown 
near the margins, and the flowers somewhat similar in 
color.—Kew Bulletin, 1891, p. 198. 

MEGACLINIUM LEUCORACHIS, Rolfe, is a remarkable species, 
with the rachis nearly white, quite unlike any other, and, 
therefore, named in allusion to this character. The flow- 
ers are deep yellow. It flowered in the collection of Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, of Burford Lodge, Dorking, in May, 
1890, and, like other species, is probably a native of some 
part of Africa.—Kew Bulletin, 1891, p. 198. 


An Orchid Nursery. 


oes steadily growing popularity of the large and beautiful 

Orchid family is one of the features of modern horticul- 
ture, and no one who has not actually seen with his own eyes 
can realize the vast resources of some of the trade establish- 
ments devoted to their cultivation. One of the finest of these 
is that of Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans, England, ~ 
situated within easy distance of the metropolis, yet outside the 
range of those fogs which have proved so disastrous to the 
flowers of many fine collections during recent years. Here 
may be seen between three and four acres of glass devoted 
almost exclusively to Orchids, for the heating of which four 
miles of hot-water pipes are required. The houses, which 
range from 240 to 300 feet long, and are divided into suitable 
compartments, run at right angles from a long corridor of 
nearly equal length. They are constructed with special ref- 
erence to the successful cultivation of Orchids; every point 
which promises to be of service being carefully considered 
and carried outsubstantially but economically, so that they serve 
as models for those who wish to cultivate these plants success- 
fully. That the various changes introduced have been im- 
provements is evident from the robust health of the plants; 
dark green leaves and plump, hard pseudo-bulbs being every- 
where visible, and giving promise of abundance of flowers at 
the proper season. Mr. Sander and his manager, Mr. Godseff, 
seem to have proved by long experience that the most refrac- 
tory subjects are amenable to cultivation when properly treated; 
and they lose no opportunity of ascertaining under what con- 
ditions the plants grow in a wild state. Many reputedly diffi- 
cult subjects have been overcome by such intelligent treat- 
ment, among which may be specially mentioned Phajus 
tuberculosus and Vanda Hookertana, the stock of each being 
in excellent condition. ; 

Cool Orchids are here a special feature, and Odontoglossums 
may be seen in thousands. Between 2,000 and 3,000 plants of 
O. grande are now in the nursery, and a far greater number of 
O. crispum, while other desirable kinds are represented in 
quantities which make one wonder where they can all possibly 
go. Last May I here saw 5,000 plants of Mléonia vexillaria, 
and most of them in full flower, and the sight is one not 
easily to be forgotten. The graceful pendulous racemes of a 
thousand plants of Odontoglossum citrosmum hung from the root 
of the long corridor in masses, and served to recall the glow- 
ing description given by Roezl, who met with it during his 
travelsin Mexico. ‘‘Great was my surprise,” he writes, ‘‘to see 
the trees clothed with a profusion of Orchids, which proved 
to be O. citrosmum, whose pendulous spikes, a yard long, 
were adorned with innumerable white and lilac flowers, which 
perfumed the air with their delightful fragrance. The stoutest 
branches of the Oaks were literally loaded, and it was a pleas- 
ure to see the profusion of flowers produced by these plants, 
a single spike bearing upward of thirty expanded flowers. 
During several days’ march we noticed that all the Oak-trees 
were clothed in this way by this same Orchid, which flowers 
the more freely when it is exposed to the direct rays of the sun.” 

A somewhat novel feature in this establishment is that many 
of the New Granadan Odontoglossumis are planted out in pre- 
pared beds of fibrous peat, and they evidently like it, for each 
new pseudo-bulb is much stronger than the preceding one, 
and on some of the plants being pulled up they presented 
quite a mass of healthy roots. In this way small pieces are 
grown into vigorous plants, and many of them are producing 
strong flower-spikes. Most of the best species and varieties 
are grown in quantity, at least 75,000 plants being in stock. 
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The number of Cattleyas and Lelias in stock is esti- 
mated at over 50,000. Cypripediums, Dendrobiums, Vandas, 
Coelogynes, Lycastes, Phaleenopses, Angrzecums, Masdevallias 
and other popular garden genera are also grown in immense 
quantities. ; 

Atall seasons of the year there is much of interest to be 
seen here, and a visit during the comparatively dull season of 
August proved no exception to the rule. Many species and 
hybrids of Cypripedium were in bloom, including the chaste 
litle C. mtveum, C. tonsum, C. Parishii, C. Curtisi, also 
C. X picturatum, C. X Favanico-superbiens, C. X Hornianum, 
C. x Jo, C. x vexillarium and many others, some of them in 
quantity; also C. X Maynardi and C. X Pollettianum, two very 
tine ones raised in the establishment, which have recently re- 
ceived awards at the hands of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and which, together with the equally beautiful C. x Castlea- 
num, are to be figuredinan early number of the Reichenbachia. 

A large batch of Cattleya Gaskelliana was finely in bloom, 
including the chaste variety Albens; also Cattleya Eldorado, 
C. Dowiana, C. velutina, C. porphyroglossa, C. Schofieldiana, 
Lelia crispa, L. monophylla, L. elegans and L. Schilleriana, 
some of them’in varieties of great beauty. 

A healthy batch of Vanda Hookeriana, well known as a diffi- 
cult subject to cultivate, was observed, some of the plants be- 
ing in flower. A very interesting sight in one of the houses 
was a group of the remarkable Swan Orchid (Cyenoches chloro- 
chilon), many of the plants being in flower, and among them 
two females, in which the column is very much shorter and 
stouter than in the males. It appears that while the latter have 
been known for so many years, the former have not been ob- 
served before the present season. 

Several distinct varieties of the beautiful Odontoglossum 
Harryanum were in bloom, but among many of the better- 
known forms was a plant of the rarenatural hybrid, O. x Hors- 
mannt, a specially interesting subject, whose parents are be- 
lieved to be O. Pescatoret and O. luteopurpureum. 

Until quite recently the seedling Orchids and some others 
have been located in a smaller nursery some distance away, 
but during the present summer new houses have been 
erected, so as to have the collection all together. Part of the 
plants had been duly installed at the time of my visit, and 
in some respects this proved to be the most interesting part of 
the establishment. Here are hundreds of seedlings of various 
kinds, some of them from the choicest crosses, from which 
many novelties may be expected in the future. Some of the 
crosses pointed out were between distinct genera, and their 
flowering is awaited with considerable interest. A large stock 
of patience, however, is required in this work, for it is by no 
means an unusual circumstance for a seedling Orchid not to 
reach the flowering stage until it is from five to ten years old, 
though some arrive earlier at maturity. 

Mr. Sander has introduced to cultivation many very valua- 
ble Orchids, among which may be mentioned Maxdllaria San- 
deriana, Odontoglossum Sanderianum, Phalenopsis Sanderiana 
and Vanda Sanderiana, and he has lately re-introduced the 
genuine autumn-flowering Cattleya labiata, so long supposed 


to be exterminated. 


London. Visttor. 


Cultural Department. 


Cabbage and Cauliflower Plants. 


LANTS of Cabbage and Cauliflower intended to be win- 
tered over in frames, from seed sown in September or 
October, ought to be gotten into their winter quarters by the 
Ist of November, so as to get fixed and at home before severe 
weather sets in. The plants should be set quite thickly. We 
usually put about 800 plants under a three by six-foot sash. 
The plants should be set, where frosts are severe, so as to 
cover the entire stem in the soil, or they may be split and 
made worthless by freezing. After placing them in the frames 
keep the glass off as much as possible, to harden them. The 
object is not to make them grow much in the frame, but to 
keep them in a semi-dormant state, so do not clap on the sash 
as soon as light freezing occurs. If gradually inured to the 
air, atemperature during the winter of twenty-five degrees un- 
der the glass will not hurt them, but if started into a tender 
growth by being kept too close they will be injured by the 
slightest freezing. Cauliflowers are rather more tender than 
Cabbages, and need closer attention in severe weather. 

From Baltimore southward the practice is to set Cabbage- 
plants in the open ground instead of frames. Ridges running 
east and west are made with a plow in well-prepared and 
highly manured land, and the plants are set thickly upon the 
south side of the base of the ridge, so as to allow for some 
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loss by winter-killing and running to seed, which sometimes 
happens when the seed is sown too early and too much 
growth is made before cold weather. The ridges are worked 
down and the plants cultivated by horse-power in spring. The 
practice of sowing Cabbage and Cauliflower-seed in fall for 
wintering over in frames at the north is not now so extensive 
as formerly, because it has been found that plants from seed 
sown in hot-beds or greenhouses in February and hardened 
off in cold frames are better, and but little later, than those 
wintered over. Even in this latitude, Cabbage-seed sown Janu- 
ary 1st in greenhouses and hardened off in cold frames, So as 
to be set out by the middle of February, will give nearly as 
early and a much more certain crop than the fall-sown seed. 
But for Cauliflower frame-culture here is far the best. For 
this we set the plants in a three by six-foot sash, for they 
are to head there, and fill in between them with Lettuce for 
heading, and later on sow Onion-seed for transplanting. The 
Cauliflower-plants are kept in a moderately growing state 
through the winter, and are gradually inured to the air by ex- 
posure on all occasions when there is no hard frost, which will 
here be nearly always in daylight, and by the last of February 
they are stripped entirely of the sashes, which are transferred 
to other frames to protect the early Tomato-plants. Plants of 
a good strain, such as the Snowball or Erfurt, will head very 
uniformly in March and early in April. The chief danger is 
in getting them stunted or checked, which eauses them to 
“button” or form little worthless heads in February. The. 
Lettuce will usually be cut out by Christmas, and the Onions 


transplanted in February. 
Ralelgh, NIG : W. F. Massey. 


Roses. 


pee extremely hot weather which prevailed during a large 
part of September has doubtless injured many Roses now 
in preparation for winter flowering, for the growth made 
during that period will mostly be thin and weak, and therefore 
more liable to attacks of disease. The sudden change, too, 
from very warm to chilly nights and more seasonable weather 
will be very likely to produce mildew unless strict attention 
is paid to ventilation and heating, and it is at such a time as 
this that sulphate of lime proves useful as a mildew remedy. 
There is not enough heat in the pipes to generate fumes from 
sulphur sprinkled on them, and dusting the plantsall over with 
sulphur makes them unsightly. Syringing the plants with sul- 
phate of lime in solution, however, leaves but a slight deposit 
on the foliage and soon stops the spread of the fungus. A 
good formula for the preparation of this mixture is the follow- 
ing: Slake five pounds of lime in six gallons of water, add five 
pounds of flour of sulphur, and then reduce the whole by 
boiling to two gallons. This should be aliowed to settle, after 
which the clear liquid may be bottled off, and thus kept ready 
for use, in the proportion of one thumb-potful of the liquid to 
two gallons of water, to be applied with a syringe as the neces- 
sity arises. This preparation has a somewhat unpleasant odor, 
but this remains for a short time only, and as the treatment is 
more effective when applied late in the afternoon or evening 
this disadvantage is but slight. 

Green-flies will also appear from time to time, and as the 
Roses will not yet be in flower, unless an early crop is desired, 
fumigation will be found the cleanest method of disposing ot 
this pest. Later in the season fumigating should be dispensed 
with, for the blooms of most Roses are easily injured by this 
process, being either crippled in the bud or having their color 
bleached out. Among those specially susceptible to injury are 
Catherine Mermet and The Bride. To overcome this difficulty 
the evaporation of tobacco-water in vapor-pans placed on the 
heating-pipes has been tried with excellent results, since the 
vapor so produced its deadly to the green-fly, and does little, if 
any, damage to the flowers. 

Neat tying and staking adds much to the appearance of a 
Rose-house. The neatest method undoubtedly is that of 
stretching wires from end to end of the beds, in line with 
the plants, to which the plants are tied as their growth de- 
mands. This plan does away with stakes, and allows full play 
for light, air and water among the foliage. 

The subject of fertilizers is one that is not easily settled, for 
much depends on the kind of soil with which the beds have 
been filled. Where the compost is of a clayey nature it is not 
well to give a heavy dressing of stable-manure, for in this way 
the soil may become sodden, while a more concentrated ma- 
nure may give a much better result. Hen-manure, sheep- 
manure, bone-dust, wood-ashes and many of the standard 
manufactured fertilizers are valuable, but their use should be 
guided by experience, for no hard-and-fast rules can be laid 


‘down for the application of special manures. 
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Some fire-heat will now be required, at least when the ther- 
mometer shows much below fifty degrees at night, but the sun 
being still strong at midday, some care is required in order to 
prevent the house from becoming too hot at that time, and it 
is during such weather as may be expected now that some of 
the advantages of steam-heating become manifest, because 
this heat can be so readily shut off from the pipes. 

Pot-grown Hybrids for early flowering will soon be in condi- 
tion for starting, since the hot, dry weather of the past month 
has rather favored the early ripening of the new growth, but it 
should always be borne in mind that the ripening process may 
be overdone, for if the wood is allowed to shrivel for want of 
water there will be little prospect of a satisfactory crop of 
flowers. 


Holmesburg, Pa. W. H. Taplin. 
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recommended for the Narcissus. In light soils a depth of six 
inches is ample for Tulips, but an inch less is better if the soil 
be of a retentive nature. If it is desired to plant the bulbs in 
geometrical or other designs the soil must. be entirely re- 
moved from the beds to the necessary depth, leaving the 
centre of the bed higher than the margin, just as the surface 
will be when the bulbs are covered, otherwise the centre 
bulbs would be covered deeper than the others and they would 
not flower together. Care must be taken not to tread the soil 
too hard while planting, or a free root-action will be hin- 
dered. 

If it is necessary to enrich the soil in the beds it is best done 
by adding the fertilizers after the bulbs are just covered with 
soil and betore the top-covering of soil is laid on. Most bulbs 
are very impatient of being brought into direct contact with 


Fig. 76.—Habenaria carnea.—See page 484. 


Hardy Bulbs. 


2 not already in the ground, the bulbs of Tulips and Hya- 

cinths, in the colder states, should be planted as soon as 
possible, or by the end of October at the latest. Tulips, as seen 
in our public gardens and parks, are gorgeous while they last, 
and are eminently suited to such places, and they are often 
planted Jargely in private places, and this is the reason that 
other bulbs have been so long in the background. Tulips are 
often planted for one season's display only and then thrown 
away, but it is a very easy matter to plant them somewhat 
deeper when they can remain in the beds permanently. The 
bulbs will increase and the quantity of flowers will increase 
annuallyif a good top-dressing be given to the bed in the fall, as 


manure. I always like to place it over them, that the roots 
may have the nutriment washed down to them by the rains. . 
If there is the least germ present of what is known as the Lily 
disease, or basal rot, in Narcissus, it seems to me highly im- 
portant that decaying animal or vegetable matter should not 
be allowed to come in contact with the bulbs. In cold heavy 
soil a good sprinkling of sharp grit, or sand, should be placed 
underneath the bulbs, and the young roots will start out with 
more vigor and spread rapidly. Bulbs of any description, 
indeed, cannot be grown in a soil that contains excessive 
moisture in winter or summer ; under-draining is in such a case 
imperative. Care must be taken that all the manure used is 
thoroughly decomposed, for in such material as half-decayed 
stable-manure field-mice are apt to find a happy huntineg- 
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ground, and they are exceedingly fond of Tulips and other 
choice bulbs. 

All these directions apply equally well to Hyacinths also, 
with the exception that Hyacinths, though they flower for two 
or three years, are never so good as they are the first season, 
and cannot be relied upon for permanent planting as Tulips 
and Narcissus can. It is scarcely necessary here to name va- 
rieties, as these are always well described and classed as to 
season, height and color in all bulb-catalogues, and it would 
be but a repetition here, but I would like to suggest a trial of 
the species of Tulips, even if only a few of each be planted. 
They are quite distinct; many are both curious and beauti- 
ful, most of them flower late, and all are worth growing. I 
refer to such species as 7ulipa Gesneriana, T. Greigii, T. Turk- 
estanica, T. Oculis-solis, T. cornuta, T. lutea; T. Clusiana, T. 
Florentina, and afew others. TZ. Grezgiz, the ‘Queen of Tu- 
lips,’ is especially beautiful in flower and foliage. The Par- 
rott Tulips, though they are unfitted for in-door culture, are 
very much admired and useful for cutting. These succeed 
well in the open ground when the soil is not too rich. 

South Lancaster, Mass. 135 Q); Or pet. 


Planting Hardy Bulbs. 


4 is an error to defer the planting of hardy spring-flowering 

bulbs until the earth has become lowered in temperature 
by the wet and cold of the late autumn months. There are 
cases where the planting of some bulbs cannot be done much 
before November. Flower-beds on the grass, for instance, 
often cannot be disturbed before the middle of October, and 
when Hyacinths, Tulips, and similar things are made use of 
to embellish them during the spring months, the bulbs can, 
of course, only be put in the ground when the summer occu- 
pants are cleared off. Even at this time, however, there is 
still some warmth in the ground, much more than a month 
later, when the soil generally comes down to such a low 
temperature that bulbs planted then will frequently remain 
until early spring before making roots. This, I think, must 
exercise a deteriorating influence on the blooming powers of 
any bulbous plant that flowers in spring. It is not at all 
natural for Narcissi, Hyacinths, etc., to pass the winter in a 
rootless condition, and when they do so they are at the mercy 
of an inclement winter. Being so hardy, they will not show 
the effects of cold and wet in such a marked manner as Lilies, 
for instance, but I am convinced that if a portion of the bulbs 
are planted at any time during the next six weeks, and the 
remainder at the beginning of the winter, there will be a suffi- 
ciently marked difference in the earliness and quality of the 
bloom to fully prove the importance of early planting. There 
is no time so good as the month of September for getting the 
bulbs in the ground, and | think that this is more especially 
true of Narcissi; the majority of these begin their season’s 
work in that month, as may be ascertained by taking up a 
bulb or two. 

Some bulbous flowers, such as Crocuses and Tulips, do not 
apparently suffer by being kept out of the ground during the 
early autumn months, but Iam convinced that Narcissi, more 
especially those that belong to the Daffodil group, deteriorate 
more or less if kept out of the soil until winter arrives. Those 
kinds that love plenty of moisture at the roots when growing 
appear to feel a lengthened absence from the earth most 
acutely, and if not planted by the end of October good flowers 
cannot be reckonedupon. It is the same in pot-culture. Many 
persons make a point of potting their bulbs at intervals of a 
fortnight, so as to insure successional bloom, but this is bad 
practice and unnecessary as regards the result aimed at. It is 
better to pot them all early, and regulate their blooming season 
by other means, which can, of course, be easily done, and thus 
have the advantage of thoroughly well-rooted plants. 

Opinions vary as to the depth at which the bulbs should be 
set in the ground, and no absolute rule can be made in this 
matter, not even for any one particular kind of bulb. Soils 
vary infinitely, and when I see the recommendation that Hya- 
cinths should be planted three inches deep, I know that the 
writer is thinking of those close heavy lands into which warmth 
penetrates but slowly, andfrom which superabundant moisture 
passes away with difficulty. In porous soils Hyacinths may be 
planted from four to six inches deep, and will be more likely 
to do well than when set nearer the surface, as they are not 
likely to suffer so much if the weather is hot and dry at bloom- 
ing-time. In my light soil I have planted bulbs that had 
bloomed in pots quite eight inches deep, and they come up 
and bloom very well every year. Tulips should not be planted 
quite so deep, but the stronger-habited Daffodils, such as Hors- 


fieldi, Emperor, the common Lent Lily, ete., have always ap- . 
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peared to me to grow much stronger when planted about 
six inches deep. Where the Lent Lily grows naturally it is 
seldom found nearer the surface than this. I once had the 
curiosity in a copse where thousands of this Daffodil were in 
bloom to see if I could find any bulbs near the surface. With 
the exception of the very small ones, I failed to find any at a 
less depth than six inches, which would seem to indicate that 
in the case of this Daffodil at least there is a tendency on the 
part of the bulbs to work downward as they get older. I do 
not see how it can be otherwise, as the seeds, of course, ger- 
minate quite near the surface. 

It is as difficult to determine the depth at which all the Nar- 
cissi Should be set in the ground as to decide what kind of soil 
and position best suits each particular kind. I am convinced 
that the more delicate kinds dislike to be deeply buried in the 
ground. It is courting certain failure to plant such kinds as 
Cernuus, Moschatus, Mary Anderson, Leda and others in heavy 
land at the same depth as the gross-growing Sir Watkin or 
Emperor, and even in light soils I find they do better when 
not more than three inches of earth coversthe bulbs. In their 
case success or failure may entirely depend on the influence 
that the sun’s rays exercise on the bulbs both when in growth 
and during the resting period. The Lent Lily, the old double 
Daffodil, the Tenby, and a few others will thrive in positions 
where the bulbs are screened from the sun when at rest, but 
under such conditions kinds of a less robust nature will die 
out. A certain amount of the ripening process that is indis- 
pensable for many bulbous flowers would appear in their case 
to be necessary. In retentive soils they cannot feel the influ- 
ence of the sun’s heat to an appreciable extent, unless the 
bulbs are set within two or three inches of the surface. I 
have had no experience of basal rot in Daffodils, and with 
some kinds and in certain soils it may not be possible to ab- 
solutely guarantee every bulb from its attacks, but itis reason- 
able to suppose that an immature condition of the bulbs will 
favor its development, and more especially if they are encased 
in a mass of sodden soil during the winter months. In an inter- 
esting note on this subject in a recent issue of Zhe Garden, a 
correspondent observes, ‘‘I have no doubt that the failure of 
these bulbs is to be attributed to the want of sun and undue 
moisture,” and I would, therefore, recommend a trial of shal- 
low planting in the case of kinds that are liable to this disease. 
— F.C. B., in The Garden, London. 


The Hardy Plant Garden. 


T every season there are hardy plants which are pre- 
eminent, and in the late fall no other, at least among 
the tall-growing kinds, are as attractive and useful as the — 
Japanese Anemones, furnishing as they do an abundance of 
handsome flowers just before the glory of the Chrysanthe- 
mums begins. Other flowers there are, of course, in various 
stages of perfection. The hardy Gaillardias, as for months 
past, are still in profuse bloom, their large flowers showy but 
somewhat coarse. A few perennial Asters still linger, Az- 
themts tinctoria displays a profusion of its yellow stars, Cam- 
panula lactifiora and C. rotundifolia are still covered with 
flowers ; Plumbago Larpente will only cease to unfold its pure 
blue: flowers when frozen; Achillea rosea and A. ptarmica, 
Tricyrtis, a few Phloxes and Epilobiums give stray bits of color, 
with no signs of suffering as yet from autumnal winds. But 
among them all the Japanese Anemones stand in queenly 
grace, though not at their best this year, owing to the dry 
season, for they require a somewhat moist location. 

If one had the room a very pleasing effect could be made 
with a bed of Japanese Anemones, with, perhaps, the blue 
flowering Autumn Monkshood (Aconztum autumnale) as a foil, 
bordered with broad masses of Autumn Colchicums and Cro- 
cuses. With fair weather such a bed would prove bright and 
attractive in the ‘‘melancholy days” of the year. Ah! that 
weather—a subject never worn to the grower of hardy plants, 
which disarranges our best-laid plans and handicaps us in 
every cultural struggle. When the Government's rain-makers 
return to observation perhaps they may have so mastered the 
elements that we may have climates turned on to suit, and in 
those happy days advice as to cultural details may be of some 
value. At present out-of-door gardening is a hit-or-miss affair 
at best, and one does what experience teaches is the best aver- 
age practice, with sometimes queer results. For several 
years my Chrysanthemums were nearly drowned out, as they 
were planted on the level, and this led me to plant them in 
raised beds. Since adapting this practice we have not had 
enough rain during the growing season to keep them in © 
good health. If I have advised any one heretofore to grow 
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Chrysanthemums in raised beds I hereby withdraw that 
counsel. : ; 
This year we have had two very dry periods in this section, 
the present one and one in the spring, just at the time when 
we were trying to establish small plants. A pretty bad failure 
at this critical period with some Mossy Saxifrages leads me 
to note a device which I noticed too late to try, but which 
would probably be a happy expedient in a dry season with 
plants which require a fair supply of moisture. It consists in 
placing near the plant a water-tight pot, to be filled with water. 
Loose strands of cotton lead the water by capillary attraction 
in a gentle flow to the plant and keep up the moisture neces- 
sary to its growth in a dry season. This is commended on 
grounds of expediency rather than of esthetic principles. But 
there are occasions in the hardy garden when ideas of beauty 
must give way to those of utility. Here is the question of 
labels, for instance, which at this season are apt to be espe- 
cially prominent. Not every hardy garden is necessarily a 
“collection of labels with plants behind them,” but where 
many varieties of plants are grown and carefully marked the 
garden is apt to take on the appearance of a miniature ceme- 
tery, and quite unavoidably. There are labels and labels, and 
which is the best one is yet an unsolved problem ; the fact 
being that there is no one best for every purpose. The worst 
is probably the wooden one of the dealers, cheaply made of a 
soft sappy wood, which will scarcely last through the season. 
Probably the best label for new plants, or those one wishes to 
keep in prominence, is a cedar label, made of sufficient length 
to hold well in the ground during a thaw. If it is painted, so 
much the better. The name should be written firmly with a 
soft pencil, and will be legible for several years if well done. 
Where plants are more familiar, or one seldom has to refer to 
the name, a thin copper tag, fastened to a brass wire a foot 
long, is an inconspicuous and useful label. The wire is easily 
thrust into the earth and holds the tag securely near the 
ground, where it is readily found when wanted. With a 
smooth point one can write on the tag placed on a yielding 
substance, and the writing cannot be effaced. Tags without 
the wires may be bought or may be easily and cheaply made 
by any one, the sheet copper being sold by hardware dealers, 
There are people who love flowers and garden without 
labels, but without any disrespect to a deserving portion of the 
community, I make bold to say that among these are a great 
number who know a number of things that are not true. The 
label habit tends to accuracy, and in the end it will add to the 


interest of any garden. 
Elizabeth; N.J. ¥. N. Gerard. 


Correspondence. 
A Fairy Candelabrum. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—This is the season when it is interesting to study the 
various means adopted by nature for disseminating seed. 
One need not be a botanist to notice the difference in form 
and the delicate beauty of many of these waifs of the wind, 
usually unheeded and unnoticed because of their very pro- 
fusion. 

Especially charming and attractive, as its seeds mature and 
flit away, is. the Fireweed, Lrechtites hieractfolia. A little 
while since it was a rank and coarse herb, with flowers of dull 
white, that we passed without bestowing on it a second 
thought. Now, the flowers having withered and vanished, 
we are attracted by the tall plant, untouched by frost, that 
raises on finely grooved stems countless exquisitely shaped 
green urns, with delicate-hued tops, soft as the downiest 
velvet. 

Let us take home a branch to watch at our leisure its further 
development. We put it in a glass of water, set itin a sunny 
spot and place a glass globe over it, for, as the pappus ex- 
pands, just as the lights of a candelabrum are kindled one by 
one, the slightest current of air would send the fleecy seeds 
fluttering in every direction, and the beauty and symmetry of 
the dainty white spheres would soon be destroyed. 

We notice first a slit down one side of the green involucre ; 


presently it grows wider, and one after another of the fairy-like © 


company confined within presses out of the narrow aperture to 
get a glimpse of the world. One green scale after another is 
forced out and back, till they are all wholly concealed and lost 
to view in the perfect downy sphere of snowy white that stands 
where the green urn stood an hour ago. Another urn, and 
another, changes in the same way before our eyes in the next 
hour, and our candelabrum begins to put on a festive appear- 
ance, The illumination goes on regularly and symmetrically 
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too, the first globe of glistening white appearing at the sum- 
mit, then others at regular intervals around and below, each 
being the terminal head of a side branch. 

If called away for an hour or two we find on returning a 
marvelous change, more than half, perhaps, of the candela- 
brum being lighted up. It may be a day or two before the 
smaller and least-developed heads will fully mature. Mean- 
while those that opened first will begin to fall. With fairy-like 
grace each fleecy tuft slowly settles to its place, as if halt 
inclined to soar aloft instead of being drawn downward by the 
tiny brown kernel with which itis weighted. How lightly they 
lie heaped one above another, and how rapidly does the heap 
get higher and higher! How fastidiously do the later comers 
roll slowly along over the feathery mound, till they find just 
the right spot in which to rest! This miniature snow-storm 
within doors is lovely and fascinating beyond description, and 
sometimes it will go on slowly and unceasingly for several 
days or a week. Sometimes, on the other hand, the heads will 
develop more rapidly, and the seeds will all have fallen by the 
second or third day. 

The globe to keep the flying pappus within bounds is not 
absolutely necessary. _If the vase be placed on a tray in a re- 
tired nook, where nocurrent of air can come, most of the pap- 
pus will fall on the tray. 

When the last white pappus has fallen down, and we tire of 
the beauty of the airy heap that lies high-piled and motionless, 
we can open the window and lift the globe, and the gossamer 
stars at the first breath of wind will float away, glittering in the 


hine. 
sunshin Sarah G. Duley. 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Recent Publications. 


pee ordinary varieties of the garden Cucumber, particularly 

the White Spine, are sometimes grown in this country 
for winter use, but the so-called English varieties, which are 
altogether superior for forcing, are practically unknown, ex- 
cept to a few persons who grow them for the large cities. 
We are, therefore, gratified to find a late bulletin of the Cor- 
nell Experiment Station devoted to the forcing of the English 
Cucumber, which represents the highest type of this vegetable, 
and which is so distinct in appearance from our own kinds 
that novices often fail to recognize some of its forms as Cucum- 
bers. Sion House is the variety which Professor Bailey grows 
most largely. It is of medium size, being from a foot to four- 
teen inches long at maturity and smooth and regular. Another 
favorite variety is Telegraph, which is slender and handsome, 
ordinarily reaching a length of eighteen or twenty inches. 
Kenyon is another slender variety of somewhat medium 
length. Edinburgh is a spiny and somewhat furrowed variety, 


‘and, therefore, not attractive, although it reaches a length of 


two feet. Lorne is the best of the large sorts, perfect speci- 
mens of the fruit sometimes measuring nearly three feet. 
Some of the very longest ones are too large for convenient 
table use and are sometimes inferior in quality to those a foot 
in length, although, when grown rapidly, the largest speci- 
mens are often excellent. The flavor of English Cucumbers 
differs somewhat from our own field sorts, and their texture is 
less brittle. They retain their green color longer than the 
field varieties, and are ordinarily picked before they attain 
their full growth, although they remain edible for some time 
after they have reached maturity. 

In cultivation, the general requirements in regard to light, 
temperature and moisture are the same as that for forcing 
Tomatoes and Beans. They need a light warm house and 
facilities for brisk bottom-heat. At night a temperature of 
from sixty to sixty-five degrees is preferable, and seventy de- 
grees to seventy-five degrees during the day, although the 
temperature will sometimes run up to eighty-five or ninety 
degrees when in the full sun and with open ventilators. 
Cucumbers are vigorous feeders and need an abundant 
water-supply to keep them from flagging, and in bright 
weather the air should be kept moist by wetting down the 
walks, to encourage growth and discourage the red spider. 
In preparing the beds, which are eight inches deep, an inch of 
clinkers and potsherds are placed on the boards, then three - 
or four inches of partially decayed sods from an old pasture, 
the remainder being rich garden-soil, to which one-quarter ot 
its bulk in well-rotted manure has been added. It is impera- 
tive that the soil be rich, because the productiveness of the 
Cucumber is almost entirely a question of food. If, however, 
the soil is somewhat sticky some sand should be added to in- 
crease its porosity. 

The plants are started in three-inch pots filled one-third 
full of earth, and when a pair of true leaves is formed 
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above the rim the pot is filled, which gives more root- 
space and saves transplanting. When these pots are filled 
with roots the plants are set in the beds, and then follows the 
critical time in Cucumber-forcing. The young plants are sub- 
ject to attacks of aphis and fungi, and any failure in bottom- 
heat will check them. Few vegetables require such careful 
attention until they are well established. The aphis must be 
kept off, or the plants will be ruined in a few days. If the plant 
is once stunted it will make a short bunchy growth at the top 
and the leaves will be small and yellow, and it may remain 
stationary for weeks, and even if it finally resumes growth it 
rarely becomes a profitable plant. To ensure a good stand 
three or four times as many plants as are needed should 
be started with the most vigorous ones set out a foot or a 
foot and a half apart. When they are established the weaker 
ones are destroyed, leaving the remaining individuals from 
two and a half to three feet apart. So long as the growing 
portions of the plant are vigorous, and the leaves are not 
mildewed, the plant may be considered in good condition, 
although the lower leaves fall off, giving it a scraggy appear- 
ance. 

When there is room above the benches the plants are trained 
upon a perpendicular trellis of annealed wire, but on low 
benches they are trained along the roof. The vines are tied 
upon the wires with raffia or soft cord; two or three strong 
main branches are trained out and only enough side shoots 
are allowed to grow to cover the trellis, the remaining ones 
being pinched out as soon as they appear. The plants should 
not be overcrowded with young growth, and some of the large 
leaves may be taken off in the dark days of midwinter if the 
foliage is dense. The branches are all headed in as soon as 
they reach the top of the trellis or encroach upon the space 
allowed for neighboring plants. The two chief causes of fail- 
ure are, insufficient bottom-heat and impatience for quicker 
results. Earliness is nota characteristic of the English Cucum- 
ber ; from eighty to a hundred days elapse after the sowing 
of seed before the fruit is fit for the table, and from a month 
to six weeks is needed for the fruit to attain salable size after 
the flower has set. The plants continue to bear from three to 
four months under the best treatment, and each plant ought to 
yield at least eight good fruits. If they are pinched in, after 
the English custom, and allowed to bear but two or three fruits, 
the season can be extended, but it is probably more profitable 
to secure returns more quickly. The heavy fruits should not 
be allowed to pull the vines from their support, and those 
which do not hang free should be held up in slings, for if al- 
lowed to lie on the soil they do not color evenly. 

Cucumbers are moncecious—that is, the sexes are in sepa- 
rate flowers on the same plant. The staminate flowers are the 
more numerous, and they begin to appear earlier, so that a 
sufficient supply of pollen is assured. Out-of-doors the pollen 
is carried to the pistillate flowers by insects, but these are ab- 
sent from the greenhouse, and if the flowers are fertilized the 
pollen must be carried by hand. There is a question, how- 
ever, whether pollination is advisable in the house, for it is 
certain that the English Cucumber will grow to perfection 
without the aid of pollen and without seeds. Many gardeners 
suppose that pollen causes the fruit to grow large and lumpy 
at the blossom end, where alone the seed forms, and they, 
therefore, aim to produce seedless Cucumbers in order to pro- 
cure straighter and more shapely fruits. Professor Bailey is 
not able to make definite statements on these questions, 
although he has experimented on them for two winters. In 
his experience it has paid to pollinate by hand if early fruits are 
desired. The early flowers nearly always fail to set freely with 
no pollen. The method of pollination is to pick a staminate 
flower, strip off the corolla and insert the column of anthers 
into the pistillate flowers. Fruits which have set without pol- 
lination are uniformly seedless throughout, the walls of the 
ovules remaining loose and empty. To prevent misshapen 
fruits English gardeners often grow them in glass tubes, but 
the swollen end is not always caused by seed-bearing, and pol- 
lination on one side does not destroy the symmetry of the 
fruit as it does in tomatoes, for example. There appears to be 
a peculiarity in individual plants in this respect, and upon some 
individuals, where the fruits were liable to enlargement at the 
end, it was found that the fruits would grow to uniform thick- 
ness if they were hung up in slings. 

English forcing Cucumbers cannot be grown in the fields 
successfully, but their smoothness and regularity, with length 
and vigor of vine, are good qualities, and therefore attempts 
were made at Cornell to cross the Sion House with the Me- 
dium Green in hopes of producing a superior sort for out-door 
use. The results have been interesting from a scientific point 
of view, but the desired variety has not yet been procured. 
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Fruits of promise have been obtained, but they have not pro- 
duced good seeds. Some of the mongrel fruits developed a 


tendency of the cell-walls to decay ; the seeds did not mature 


and the pulp-tissue about them solidified. Near the apex of 
the fruit the placentae tended to break away from the pod, and 
in the cavities decay set in, extending to the base of the fruit. 
All the fruits on one of the plants behaved in this manner, and 
in no case was the decay visible on the exterior until it ex- 
tended well down the fruit. In most inStances the mongrel 
vines resembled Medium Green, the staminate parent, more 
than Sion House. The fruits were generally intermediate 
through almost every gradation. Some of the vines bore 
beautiful fruits, twice as long as the Medium Green, nearly 


cylindrical and almost spineless, and good things are hoped — 


from this cross. 

The spotted mite, which feeds upon the under surface of 
the leaves, is the most serious enemy to Cucumbers under 
glass. It can be kept in check by using half a pint of Hughes’ 
Fir-tree oil to two gallons of water and applied in spray. A 
large black aphis has been a serious pest, but this can also be 
destroyed with the Fir-tree oil. The powdery mildew will ruin 
the plants if it once gains a foothold, but this can be held in 
check by flowers of sulphur placed in a basin and set on an 
oil-stove in the greenhouse. The house is tightly closed and 
enough sulphur is evaporated to fill the house with strong 
fumes for half an hour, care being taken that the sulphur does 
not burn. 

To the student in plant-variation these forcing Cucumbers 
possess great interest. They are quite distinct from all others, 
and yet they are known to have come in recent times from the 
shorter and spiny field sorts. The earliest mention made of 
the long-forcing Cucumber isin the Transactions of the London 
florticultural Soctety in 1822, where it is stated that Patrick 
Flanagan, gardener to Sir Thomas Hare, sent two specimens 
of cucumbers to the Horticultural Society, one of which was 
seventeen inches in length and weighed twenty-six ounces. 
Mr. Flanagan states that he has frequently grown these cucum- 
bers nearly two feet long, and yet in high perfection for the 
table. Seeds were given to the society, and were distributed 
under the name of Flanagan’s Cucumber. The surprise which 
these fruits occasioned among a body of gardeners indicates 
that they were novelties. The oldest variety which is now 
grown appears to be Sion House, which was known sixty years 
ago. From this comparatively recent beginning the English 
Cucumbers have diverged from their parentage and differ 
from the common varieties in being very long and slender, 
cylindrical and not furrowed, spineless, or nearly so, at ma- 
turity, remaining green until ripe, and producing seeds spar- 
ingly. The flowers are very large and vigorous, the tendrils 
thick, the leaves broad in proportion to their length, and the 
full-grown ones have a tendency to make shallower sinuses 
than the field kind. The most remarkable peculiarity, how- 
ever, is their habit of producing seedless fruits, which has 
already been spoken of. 


Periodical Literature. 


Mr. T. S. Brandegee contributes to the July issue of Zoé, 
which has only just reached us, an interesting paper on 
“The Vegetation of Burns,” that is, the ground over which 
forest-fires have run. The open forests of Colorado and Mon- 
tana are composed of Pinus ponderosa, mixed here and there 
with the Douglas Fir, and are often injured by fires which 
run through them and which burn the grass, the underbrush, 
and all fallen dead limbs and trunks, but without doing much 
injury to the trees themselves, except the young ones which 
are only protected with thin bark. The Douglas Fir, the Yel- 
low Pine and a few other trees, Mr. Brandegee tells us, stand 
without injury a fire hot enough to blacken their trunks, while 
the Hemlocks and Spruces are killed by a very. slight fire 
about the base of their stems. The inability of these last to 
withstand heat arises from the fact that their bark is niuch 
thinner than that of the Douglas Fir, the Yellow Pine or the 
Sequoia. The trees, in all of these interior forests killed by 
fire, become dry, and afford abundant material for more 
serious fires in succeeding years, and these subsequent fires 
being once started-usually destroy everything that escapes the 
first burn. . 

The Redwood-trees of the forests of the California coast, when 
they are killed or burned to the ground, send up many new shoots 
from their roots, which soon surround the old stems with a luxu- 
riant growth, from the midst of which the parentstem in time dis- 
appears, leaving only the circular groves characteristic of the 


Redwood. Theforests of Douglas Fir in the coast region of Ore- . 


gon and Washington destroyed by fire are in time replaced by 
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countless seedlings, which grow very rapidly, but in the inte- 
rior the dry climate, the browsing of cattle and sheep, and the 
sensitiveness of the young trees to fire generally prevent the 
restoration of originalforest-growth. Inthe high mountainous 
regions of these forests there is much Hemlock or Spruce and 
small trees of Douglas Fir, which are easily killed by the fires, 
which readily mount the steep slopes. This mountainous re- 
gion, except where the soil deprived of the protection afforded 
by vegetation may have been washed away by rains, is more 
commonly covered with a new tree-growth than regions of a 
lesser altitude, although the new growth is not always at first 
the same as that of the original forest. Fire is very apt to de- 
stroy in the mountain regions the seeds of conifers, for seed- 
lings do not appear immediately on the site of a coniferous 
forest, although trees of the original species gradually appear 


growing under the shade and protection of bushes, Aspens: 


and other plants which first cover the burnt ground. That fire 
is the principal cause of this change of forest-composition 1s 
shown by the fact that when the original trees are cut and fires 
are excluded, young trees of the same species appear at once. 

Mr. Brandegee notices that many of the trees which grow in 
these regions where fires prevail, and doubtless have always 
prevailed to a greater or to a less extent, have the power of 
reproducing themselves by root-suckers strongly developed. 
The Redwood is a conspicuous instance. The Nutmeg 
Hickory (Zorreya Californica), another conifer, does the 
same thing, and so do the Manzanitas, the Huckleberries 
and the Madrofia. The California Oaks, the Chinquapin (Cas- 
tanopsis chrysophylla), the Hazel, and Heteromelis arbutifolia, 
a beautiful California tree of the Rose family, all renew them- 
selves in the same manner, and almost all woody plants 
seem to reappear from their blackened roots. 

The soil loosened by fire and enriched by the ashes of the de- 
stroyed forests provides excellent seed-beds for the germination 
of the seeds of many annual and perennial plants, and these 
California burns often offer the very best botanizing ground in 
the state ; and several otherwise rather local plants are now ap- 
pearing insuch situationsin much greater numbers and growing 
much more luxuriously than they have ever been known to be- 
fore. Mr. Brandegee notices, as hasalready been done before in 
San Diego County, that the California Poppy (Papaver Cali- 
fornicum), such a very rare plant that it was never discovered 
until a few years ago on the Santa Inez Mountains, near Santa 
Barbara, is now growing abundantly on burns in two or three 
localities near San Francisco. Calandrinia Breweri, a rare 
plant from the southern part of the state, has made its appear- 
ance on Balinas Ridge and on the sides of the new trails of 
Mount Tamalpais this year, apparently for the first time, 
“magnificent plants appearing and spreading over the ground, 
forming mats three feet in diameter.” Szlene multinervia, 
a plant especially abundant on Santa Cruz Island and in a few 
places in the southern part of the state, has also appeared this 
year upon the Balinas burn on the southern slopes of Mount 
Tamalpais. It is not difficult, therefore, to imagine how great 
an influence this periodical burning of vast areas must have 
upon the composition and spread of the flora of the region, 
and such observations as these which Mr. Brandegee here 
records will some time or other be of very considerable his- 
torical value as bearing upon the distribution of California 
plants. 


Pomology. 
Meeting of the American Pomological Society.—III. 


E conclude our report of the meeting of the American 
Pomological Society with a few more extracts, 
necessarily brief, from the addresses delivered. Many 
interesting papers we must pass, for the present, without 
mention, and we may add that there were several impor- 
tant essays prepared for the meeting which were not read 
for want of time. Perhaps they could have been heard if 
the addresses which were delivered had been properly con- 
densed, or if only such portions of them as were interest- 
ing to the audience and likely to be discussed had been 
read. It was suggested that hereafter some preliminary 
examination of essays should be made by the Secretary and 
only such received as had substantial and permanent value. 
The Wilder medals for displays of fruits were awarded 
as follows: to the Virginia State Board of Agriculture, repre- 
sented by Henry L. Lyman, for 451 plates of different 
varieties ; to P. J. Berckmans, of Augusta, for eight varie- 
ties of Japanese Persimmons, one plate of Limonimm itri- 
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Soliatum, two plates of Kieffer Pears ; to Rev. Lyman Phelps, 
of Sanford, Florida, for Limes, Japanese Persimmons and 
a collection of Citrus hybrids and crosses ; to Ellwanger & 
Barry for 112 varieties of Pears. The bronze medals were 
awarded as follows: to Charles H. Hedges, Charlotteville, 
Virginia, for Grapes; Luther Burbank, Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia, for seedling Quinces; J. T. Harris, of La Crescent, 
Minnesota, for Apples ; Wisconsin Horticultural Society for 
Apples; The Jewell Nursery Company, of Lake City, Min- 
nesota, for Seedling Apples ; P. S. Dinsmore, of Riverside, 
California, for Apples ; J. W. Porter, of Piedmont, Virginia, 
for Apples ; and J. L. Babcock, of Virginia, for Apples. 
SOME LOCAL PROBLEMS IN POMOLOGY. 


Mr. Charles W. Garfield, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, deliv- 
ered an address on this subject, in which he attempted to show 
that success in fruit-growing could only be accomplished by a 
careful study of the particular conditions of given localities, 
and that a large proportion of the failures in this business 
was due to the selections of varieties which were valuable 
elsewhere, but not suited to the particular spot in which they 
were planted, and to methods of cultivation which, although 
they might be the best practice in other parts of the country, 
were not adapted to local conditions. He concluded his 
address as follows: 


I would not depreciate the value of our national gatherings 
in the interest of pomology, but the man who goes a long way 
from home to get advice as to what varieties to plant or how 
to manage them, is liable to be misled. His local conditions 
are the ones to be studied, and hence the great iniportance of 
carefully conducted experiments in our own neighborhood. 
All honor to the men who are willing to be pointed at as 
theorists, experimenters, book-farmers, etc., whose trials are 
but a few of them crowned with success, but whose failures 
are a perpetual help to their neighbors. General habits of 
thrift and scientific method are of the widest application, but 
the dealing with an individual’s environment, so as to make 
the best possible use of his opportunities, is a problem which 
each one must largely work out for himself. He can only 
learn of his nearest neighbors, and he is greatly blest if these 
neighbors are broad-minded, careful people, given more to 
patient investigation than the elaboration of theories. 

We think a great many things, in relation to fruit-growing, 
and often think aloud too quickly. We know very little, and 
even this grows less when we attempt to give it wide applica- 
tion. I have listened so often to discussions in which the 
relation of experience has taken a prominent part, and have 
noted so many false inferences that have brought disaster to 
those who attempted to utilize them, that possibly I may 
magnify the importance of varying local conditions, as affect- 
ing experience and counsel. 

Of course, a successful fruit-grower must be well grounded 
in general principles in order to most quickly lay hold of his 
local conditions and manipulate them in his interests; but, 
after all, it is of the highest importance that people in a neigh- 
borhood, and all having similar conditions, should familiarly 
compare observations and experience, so there will be brought 
out a body of local doctrine—a consensus_of opinion which 
can be known and utilized. It is uphill work trying to induce 
people to have more confidence in the counsel of their neigh- 
bors than in that of strangers, and often, when asked for ad- 
vice by one far away, when I have referred the interrogation 
to the man’s own neighbors, I have knocked a foundation-stone 
from under my fame. Still, [insist that the most serious prob- 
lems we have to solve in growing fruit are those which are 
peculiar to our own localities, and these we must solve for 
ourselves. At all events, we cannot safely rely upon the coun- 
sel of strangers for their solution. 


The Rev. Lyman Phelps, of Sanford, Florida, delivered 
an address to show that cross-fertilization affects immediately 
the quality and commercial value of citrus fruits. Mr. Phelps 
exhibited a great many oranges which were abnormal in form 
and in which the character of the skin and color of the pulp 
had been changed, and these variations were attributed to the 
fact that the blossoms had been fertilized by pollen from 
trees which bore fruit differing in size and form and texture. 
Mr. Lyman was so thoroughly convinced of the immediate in- 
fluence of pollen that he declared that he had lost $1,500 in a 
single year from fruit which had been rendered defective by 
foreign pollen. 

Dr, Erwin F. Smith, of the Department of Agriculture, de- 
livered an address on the “Chemistry of the Peach Yellows,” 
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in which he explained the method of study he had practiced 
for four years in the investigation of the peach yellows. The 
rather disheartening conclusions were reached that the cause 
of the disease yet remains a mystery, that it is transmissible, 
that so far no remedy has been found for it, and the axe and 
fire is the only treatment that promises any relief from its 
ravages. Nevertheless, Dr. Smith’s address was most instruc- 
tive as an example of genuine scientific investigation, in which 
nothing is taken for granted, and every point is subjected to 
the crucial test of experiment, and it may be added that even 
the negative results obtained are of great value since they 
narrow down to definite limits the field in which further re- 
searches are to be made, 


Mr. H. S. Williams, of Rockledge, Florida, a well-known 
grower of Oranges on the Indian River, read an essay to show 
how thoroughly adapted the mountain region of western North 
Carolina is to general fruit-culture. A few years ago he passed 
some time near the village of Bavard, in Transylvania County, 
which is between 2,500 and 3,o00 feet above sea-level. He 
noticed that the Apple-trees which had been planted there, 
although very old, were still bearing well. Unpruned Peach- 
trees, some of them twenty-six inches in diameter, bore abun- 
dantly on the younger wood, and indicated that this region 
was exceptionally favorable for the growth of this fruit. A 
small vineyard on the French Broad River, with ground cov- 
‘ered with weeds and vines never trimmed, showed a remark- 
able display of fruit. He therefore set out a small orchard 
with Peach and Apple-trees of choice varieties, and a few hun- 
dred Grape-vines, and passing through the property on his 
way to the meeting, he found the vines full of fruit and prom- 
ising well. The Peaches were exceptionally fine, and some 
of the seedling Apples which he exhibited, and which had 
grown on the old trees after having been trimmed and cared 
for, were remarkably beautiful. Mr. Williams concluded that 
these mountain valleys of western Virginia would be found 
equal to any other part of-the country for fruit-growing. 


Notes. 


Several leading growers of flowering plants in Europe have 
already offered to send large collections to the Columbian Fair, 
and Mr. Thorpe expects to have an extraordinary collection of 
Orchids ready for the opening of the Exposition. 


The publishers of Popular Gardening announce that that 
periodical is hereafter to be merged into the American Gar- 
den. Mr. Long, of the firstnamed paper, will remain in Buf- 
falo and continue to edit the new magazine, whose name is 
not announced, and the business will be conducted by the 
Rural Publishing Company, of this city. 


An experienced grape-grower recently stated that when 
vines are forced into luxuriant growth the pruning should not 
be as close as when only moderate growth is made. In the 
latter case the best bearing buds are nearest the base of the 
cane, while in canes that have grown more vigorously the 
strongest buds are further away, and therefore are lost when 
the vine is pruned closely. 


It is reported by Consul M’Lain, of Nassau, New Provi- 
dence, that a machine has recently been invented by an 
American which will separate automatically the Sisal hemp 
fibre from the leaves, with ease, at the rate of 180 pounds of 
fibre ina day. This will remove one of the great obstacles to 
the profitable cultivation of the Agave, which yields this fibre 
in Texas, Florida, and perhaps in other portions of the United 
States. 


Professor Georgeson calls attention to the fact that in Japan 
there are numerous dwarf varieties of Pines, Firs, Cypresses, 
Arbor-vitess and other conifers, which are very distinct, and 
which differ much in habit of growth, the length of their leaves 
and their general appearance. The ordinary species are well 
known here, but these varieties are not well known, and no 
doubt many of them would prove a substantial addition to our 
garden trees and shrubs. 


Mr. Meehan, in the monthly which bears his name, repeats 
his opinion that the disease known as Peach Yellows is caused 
by the attack of a Mushroom (Agaricus melleusy on the roots 
of the tree. Dr. Erwin Smith seems to have demonstrated 
that the disease can be transmitted by inoculation of the limbs 
of a healthy tree with the sap of a diseased one. It would be 
interesting to know how any vegetative portion of the fungus 
is conveyed in inoculation of this kind. 
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Mr. Robert Craig writes to the American Florist that he re- 
gards Marie Guillot as the best out-door Rose, and almost 
unrivaled as a pot-plant, and he also considers Papa Gontier 
as an excellent bedding Rose and the best red Tea Rose for 
out-door planting. Mr. Craig, in the same paper, states that 
young Palms when planted on benches from thumb-pots grow 
as fast again as when kept steadily in pots. When they are 
large enough to be placed in five-inch pots they do not suffer 
in the least from lifting. 


Mr. Joseph A. Burton, of Mitchell, Indiana, considers mulch- 
ing better treatment for his orchard than plowing, which is, 
after all, little more than mulching with surface soil. Under 
bearing trees it is difficult to plow, and roots are, to a certain 
extent, mangled; besides this, orchards on hill-sides after théy 
are plowed are liable to be furrowed into deep gullies by heavy 
Any waste material will do fora mulch, whether it is 
straw, sawdust, shavings, weeds, briers or rotten wood. Mr. 
Burton sows his ground to Clover and mows it, allowing it to 
remain on the ground as mulch, and when it rots it furnishes 
a valuable fertilizer. 


The death is announced, in his sixty-second year, of Jean 
Baptiste Joseph van Vloxem, one of the most accomplished 
dendrologists in Europe, whose beautiful gardens and park, 
where he had formed an extensive arboretum and where 
many large specimens of American trees were to be seen, 
were one of the most interesting spots to visit in the neighbor- 
hood of Brussels. Monsieur Van Vloxem traveled extensively 
some years ago in this country, as well as in Japan, in some 
parts of Columbia and in the Caucasus. It was by him that 
the now well-known TYacsonia Vioxemi was introduced from 
South America, and it was to him also that we owe the intro- 
duction of the beautiful Caucasian Maple which bears his 
name. 


A writer in the Gardeners’ Magazine, London, speaks of the 
facility which the Douglas Spruce manifests for accommodat- 
ing itself -to various soils in Great Britain. Some of the best 
specimens of the tree are found in rich loam or alluvium and 
in sheltered situations. At Eastnor Castle it drives its roots 
down through the fissures of the rocks, which are just below 
the surface soil, and flourishes well on the moisture there. 
found for its support. It grows with great vigor among the 
slate rocks of North Wales, even up to the very summits of 
the hills, and seems well adapted to elevated situations where 
even Spruce will not grow. In favored situations its growth 
is very rapid in Great Britain, and trees planted only thirty 
years have in that time reached a height of seventy feet, with 
a proportionate bulk of stem. 


Mr. Albert Benz, in a late circular, divides Garden Pansies 
into six classes, according to the manner in which they are 
colored. The first class comprises self-colored flowers—that 
is, those which have an even shade spread over the whole 
surface of each of the petals. They may be white, yellow, 
bronze, mohogany, brown, purple, lavender, violet and nearly 
all intermediate shades. They can be depended on more 
largely than the other varieties to come true from seed. 
Shaded Pansies constitute the second class, in which the flow- 
ers have the darlest shade of a given color at the upper end 
of the upper petals gradually graded down to a lighter shade 
toward the bottom end of the lower petal. Others of this class 
are darkest in the centre and shade gradually into a lighter 
tint toward the edge of all the petals. The Three-spotted or 
Face Pansies include the flowers which show a distinct mask, 
or face, in their centre—that is, a dark spot on each side of the 
side petals, and a broad and larger one on the lower petal. 
This includes most of the English Pansies and the new French 
Trimardeau, a remarkable sort for the size of its flowers, — 
which are, however, somewhat deficient in substance and rich- 
ness of color. The Odier or Five-spotted, Pansies have a 
white, yellow, blue, crimson, or brown color and a large 
dark spot on each one of the five petals. To be perfect, these 
spots, starting from the centre of the flower, should cover two- 
thirds or three-fourths of its surface, and be of equal dimen- 
sions on each petal with a well-defined outline. Cassier and 
Bougnot havesucceeded in improving this class materially in 
size of flowers and growth of foliage. Edged or Border Pan- 
sies have flowers with a narrow, but distinct, edging around 
the outside of each petal of a color which contrasts well with 
the ground-color of the flower. The color of the borderis gener- 
ally white or gold when on blue, purple or bronze flowers, and 
blue or pinkish on white and yellow flowers. The sixth and 


_last class, called Fancy Pansies, have the marble-striped and 


flaked flowers, which are distinguished by great oddity 
and beauty in their coloring and marking. 
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Forest Reservations. 


E have more than once called attention to the clos- 
ing section of the act to repeal the timber culture 
laws which was approved on the 3d of March last. This 
section authorizes a distinct departure from the traditional 
policy of the Government with relation to the public for- 
ests by empowering the President, from time to time, to 
set apart reservations of timber lands in any state or terri- 
tory wherever such public lands may be situated, and ‘‘to 
declare by proclamation the establishment of such reserva- 
tions and the limits thereof.” This power of the President 
has already been exercised to enlarge the boundaries of 
the Yellowstone and Yosemite reservations to the gratifi- 
cation of the great body of the people of the United States. 
There are many other portions of the national domain 
where the exercise of the executive power is quite as de- 
sirable. Itis not to be presumed that the President will 
wield this new authority with which he is clothed without 
great caution, and, therefore, it is altogether fitting that 
citizens who are well informed and interested in these 
matters should recommend to him tracts of forest whose 
preservation seems to them essential to the welfare of the 
people. 

We are glad to note, therefore, that a memorial has been 
presented to the President by the Honorable Edwin Wil- 
lits, N. H. Egleston and Edward A. Bowers, representing 
the American Forestry Association, and by a committee of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
consisting of Professors E. W. Hilgard, C. E. Bessey, Wil- 
liam Saunders, T. C. Mendenhall and B. E. Fernow. The 
memorial names five tracts for public reservation, each of 
which is described at some length, with the specification 
of its boundaries and the streams which take rise in them, 
together with the reasons offered for setting them apart 
and the names of those who have been active in urging the 
step. The memorialists wisely suggest, that, before defi- 
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nite action is taken, a more detailed examination should 
be made by the proper agencies in order to ascertain more 
fully what are the actual conditions, the best practicable 
boundaries, the arguments for and the objections to reserv- 
ing these tracts, as well as those in other locations. They 
also state that such reservations cannot accomplish the 
object for which they are made without the inauguration 
of some strong and efficient administration which is capable 
of supplying local timber requirements, and at the same 
time of preventing depredations by lawless persons and 
desolation by fire, and the President, therefore, is requested 
not only-to exercise his new right of reservation, but also 
his entire power under existing laws to protect this prop- 
erty and to urge whatever additional legislation may seem 
to him necessary for this end. 

The first tract spoken of is that known as the Flat Head 
and Marias River Reservation. Its establishment was origi- 
nally proposed in bills introduced by Senator Edmunds 
during the sessions of the Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth 
Congresses, which were passed by the Senate, in both 
cases, without dissent. This is a tract of some 7,000 
square miles, covering both slopes of the Continental 
Divide in Montana, about the head-waters of the Flathead 
River, a stream which unites with the Missoula to form 
Clarke’s Fork of the Columbia, and also including the head- 
waters of the Marias, the Teton and Sun rivers, which are 
affluents of the Missouri. ‘This is an alpine tract. of rugged 
peaks and deep gorges, where snows and glaciers are per- 
petual, and avalanches not infrequent. South of the middle 
fork of the Flathead River the western slope is covered 
with Fir, Spruce, Cedar, Pine and Larch, and north of this 
the mountains have been nearly stripped by fire. In- 
numerable streams, fed by the perpetual snows of the high 
ranges, furnish the bulk of the water-supply for the Flat- 
head River, while the rivers on the eastern slope are of 
inestimable value for irrigation purposes before they reach 
the Missouri. All the land is now unsurveyed. If this 
forest-tract is obliterated by speculators and mill-men, who 
are now attacking it, no money can measure the disastrous 
results to our agriculture and commerce. If it is preserved, 
as proposed by the bill of Senator Edmunds, under the 
management of the Government the forests might be made 
a source of permanent income, and they would exert, for 
all time to come, a beneficient influence on two great 
rivers, and upon immense areas which only need irriga- 
tion to reward the labors of the husbandman. 

The next tract is the Tulare Reservation, which covers 
also some 7,000 square miles along the western slope of 
the Sierra Nevada, enclosing the entire eastern watershed 
of the San Joaquin River and of the streams which flow 
into Tulare Lake. Petition for this reservation has been 
made by the California Academy of Science and by a con- 
vention of the citizens of Merced, Fresno, Tulare and Kern 
Counties. This is a mountainous tract, ranging from 2,000 
to 12,000 feet high, with beautiful valleys and plateaus, 
and embracing a dozen groves of the famous Big Trees, 
besides the Pines, Firs and Spruces of the region. The 
memorialists ask for the establishment of this reservation 
so that those great natural wonders, the Sequoia groves, 
may be preserved, and because it is necessary to the main- 
tenance of the water-supply in the valley, which is depend- 
ent largely upon irrigation for successful agriculture. Tim- 
ber speculators are already recklessly cutting away the 
timber, and the sheep of herders are destroying the under- 
growths, while frequent fires are carrying destruction over 
the forest-floor and obliterating vegetation of all kinds. 
The preservation of this forest seems to be necessary to 
this region, which has now been made fertile by irrigation, 
and which, in this way alone, can be kept from reverting 
once more to desert conditions, 

The Surveyor-General of New Mexico and many of its 
citizens have advocated the Pecos River Reservation, 
about 575 square miles in extent, on the main Rocky Moun- 
tain Divide, and covering the Las Vegas and Santa Fé 
ranges. These two ranges enclose the basins of the Pecos 
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River with cafions, steep slopes and high peaks, one of 
which, Tuchas Peak, attains an altitude of 13,c0o feet. 
The tract is not adapted to agricultural use, since its cafions 
are Often filled with snow to a depth of fifty feet, which lies 
on the ground far into spring, precluding timely tillage. 
Although of little value for settlement, the reservation, if 
protected, would be a lasting source of benefit to a large 
region by furnishing a continued supply of wood and 
water, while if left to lawless’ invasion and unregulated 
appropriation the results would be correspondingly dis- 
astrous. 

The Pike’s Peak Reservation is asked for by the citi- 
zens of Colorado, by the Senators and Representatives 
of that state, and by its Forest Commission. It is situated 
in El Paso County, and embraces Pike’s Peak, with its 
slopes, including an area of 357 square miles. Ranging 
from 7,000 to 14,000 feet in altitude, and furrowed by deep 
gorges, it is unfit for agricultural use, the few small parks 
adapted to grazing having been already taken, and it con- 
tains no valuable land to be withheld from settlement. 
Thirty thousand people now depend on this forest-area for 
their supply of timber and fuel, and here originate many 
streams which furnish water indispensable for hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land besides the water-supply of 
many thriving towns and communities in a country where 
water needs to be husbanded. ‘These supplies are now 
threatened with extinction by loggers, who are cutting the 
timber illegally and wastefully, and a railroad which has 
recently been extended to the summit of the peak will in- 
sure its more rapid destruction. Besides this, Pike’s Peak 
has rare attractions in its scenery, more than ten thousand 
tourists having visited it during the past year, andit should 
be preserved in its present wooded condition as one of the 
healthful and pleasurable places of resort in the great west. 

We have already spoken of the Minnesota Reservation 
which is proposed at the extreme northern part of that 
state extending from the international boundary, including 
the head-waters of the Mississippi, and comprising some 
six millions of acres. The region is generally covered 
with forests of larger or smaller growth, but there are 
many lakes and marshes, and little of it is suited for agri- 
culture. This fact makes its preservation advisable for 
productive forestry, as much of it is useless except for 
wood crops. Its preservation is also necessary to main- 
tain a supply of water for the sources of the Mississippi 
and minor streams, and to preserve for adjacent farm-lands 
conditions of atmospheric humidity and protection against 
the cold winds of the north. 

There need be little fear that too many forest-reserva- 
tions will be set apart under this new law. The most we 
can hope is, that the woods, which now stand as a pro- 
tecting cover to the highlands where a few of the tributa- 
ries of our great rivers have their source, may escape those 
attacks of man and beast which have already swept away 
the forests which were once doing the same beneficent 
service to many other streams. Weare convinced that the 
question of forest-preservation is not surpassed in impor- 
tance or urgency by any which has been or is likely to be 
brought in the near future to the notice of Congress. But 
the prospect of adequate legislation seems almost hope- 
lessly remote. We trust, therefore, that the President may 
see his way clear to give favorable consideration to the 
letter and spirit of this memorial. 


Ir is somewhat surprising and a very interesting fact 
that at Barnard College (the Woman’s Department of 
Columbia College in this city) more students are enrolled 
in the botanical classes than in any others. The recently 
issued report of the institution shows that it numbers 
nineteen botany specials as against seven freshmen, 
twelve sophomores and seven chemistry specials. 

When the college opened in the autumn of 188g it pos- 
sessed a well-equipped botanical laboratory, given by the 
Torrey Botanical Club. Two hundred dollars have since 
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been given by Mr. C. Neustadt for the purposes of this 
laboratory, and it is under the competent direction of Dr. 
Emily L. Gregory, who is a graduate of Cornell University 
and holds her doctor’s degree from the University of Zurich. 
‘‘This laboratory,” says the report, ‘‘opens to women 
special facilities, not found elsewhere in this country, for 
the study of the physiology and anatomy of plants through 
a systematic course, leading to the successive degrees 
given for similar work in other branches of science. The 
course includes two years of undergraduate work and two 
years of graduate work. There are now studying in this 
department nineteen students, three of whom are doing 
graduate work and will later enter upon the work of origi- 
nal research.” That these young women are serious and 
well-prepared students is shown by the fact that, to be ad- 
mitted to the departments of botany and chemistry, candi- 
dates must pass the regular entrance examination of the 
college, unless it is otherwise ordered in special cases, and 
that ‘‘a student taking the degree of Ph. D. in botany is 
supposed to have gone over the entire known ground of 
the science, to know what questions are yet to be solved 
and to have some practical knowledge of the methods of 
solving them, so she may be ready to make original in- 
vestigations. The minor studies are taken,” the report 
continues, ‘‘in order to insure a knowledge on collateral 
or cognate branches sufficient to enable her to grapple 
with the problems of the major subject,” and these cognate 
studies include chemistry, zodlogy, physics and mathe- 
matics, while the candidate for a degree ‘‘is supposed to 
have a solid foundation of university studies already laid.” 

As regards the value of a thorough study of botany to 
young women the report quotes Dr. Gregory as saying: 
‘Aside from its value in a purely intellectual way, it 
has a practical value in furnishing occupation, with remu- 
nerative salaries, to an increasing number of persons. One 
of these fields is that of pharmacy. Adulterations are con- 
stantly made in the use of drugs, and we are just learn- 
ing the importance of a methodical study of the inner 
structure of plants. This also applies to the students of 
medicine, but more particularly to the pharmacist. A 
much wider field for trained botanists is found in our 
agricultural stations. In the Agricultural Department in 
Washington one of my former students is now doing work 
in mycology, and her position commands a good salary. 
The call for this work is the increasing devastation made 
by parasitical plants on our grains and food-plants. Be- 
fore anything can be done to prevent failures in crops 
from rust, smut, blight and mildews, the nature and habits 
of the parasite plant must be known. Such investigations 
are made and the results published in journals, and the 
scientific advancement of the country may be marked by 
the number and worth of such publications. In every 
state these experimental stations have been started. The 
work of the botanist is such that a woman is specially 
fitted for it.” 


Great Hill: A New American Country-seat.—I. 


Op we interesting letter which you recently published under 

the title “‘Gardening on the Shores of Buzzard’s Bay,” 
tempts me to write you a description of a country place in this 
same region which is remarkable because “ gardening,” in 
the usual acceptation of the term, has played no part in creat- 
ing its beauty. It is, 1 am sure, one of the most attractive 
country-seats in New England, partly because of its size and 
its unusually fine situation, but largely because it has been 
developed out of wildness with so singular a degree of 
taste and so keen a feeling for the character which Nature 
had indicated. No one has been more in sympathy than I 
with the counsels so often given in GARDEN AND FOREST rela- 
tive to the necessity of employing a landscape-gardener when 
a piece of wild nature is to be adapted to human habitation 
and given an artistic aspect. But there is no rule without its 
exceptions, and the place in question, belonging to Mr. Albert 
W. Nickerson, of Dedham, shows that while most men must 
be educated to the possession of taste, some are born with it, 
and are justified in dispensing with professional assistance. 
No hand but the owner’s has touched Great Hill, and the result 
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is a domain whose beauty is as uncommon as it is striking, as 
natural as it is artistic. 

If you look at a map of Buzzard’s Bay you will see at its 
inner end, lying west of the arm into which the Wareham 
River flows, a promontory which is divided into two points 
by the deep indentation of Wing’s Cove, the easterly one called 
Great Hill and the westerly, and longer, one called Sippican 
Neck. A few years ago Mr. Nickerson purchased a small 
hotel which stood near the extremity of Great Hill, so named, 
by the way, because, although the plateau it forms is only 127 
feet above the sea, it is the highest ground in this neighbor- 
hood. To the land attached to this building Mr. Nickerson 
has gradually added until his property now covers some 1,500 
acres, includes the whole of Great Hill, extends along the west- 
ern shore of Wing’s Cove, and, owing to the presence of the 
cove, boasts of some six miles of water-front. It is only afew 
weeks since I wrote for GARDEN AND FOREST a description of 
the way in which the land in this region has covered itself with 
forests, to the obliteration of the farms by which it once was 
occupied. Most of Mr. Nickerson’s property, when it came 
into his hands, was a dense forest-growth, extending down to 
the water’s edge, although here and there were open tracts still 
under cultivation. There was only one makeshift approach 
from the high-road to the house. Everything was to be done 
if a rough woodland was to be transformed into an agreeable 
summer residence. Fortunately, however, the man who had 
built the house had chosen exactly the best site, not on the 
actual point of the promontory, but on a broader projection 
toward the south-east, so that the view embraces the main 
expanse of Buzzard’s Bay, and, as well, the long arm which 
runs up toward Wareham. And here he had set the house 
on exactly the right spot, just far enough away from the sea to 
leave wide foregrounds to east and south between house and 
water, and at the top of the slopes which thence run down to 
the narrow beaches. The house was left, outside, just as it 
stood, and now is manifestly out of keeping with its surround- 
ings. But it is easier, one remembers, to rebuild a house than 
to recast an unfortunately treated landscape; and this land- 
scape has been so well treated that, should an architect ever 
be called upon to rebuild, he will be very unintelligent if he 
fails to produce a wholly charming result. 

The main approach to Great Hill is now from an entrance 
lying toward the north-west, on the road from Marion, and 
not far from the head of Wineg’s Cove, which, however, is 
hidden from view by the thick masses of the forest. Hencea 
finely constructed road, more than a mile and a quarter in 
length, leads to the house, gradually rising as it goes with per- 
petually varying curves, whose sinuosities, however, are never 
exaggerated, so that it seems to take the most natural way 
along the gentle ascent and between the closely pressing trees. 
The chief care bestowed upon the borders of the road was in 
the way of preservation; but along the edge of the macadam 
a border of turf, three or four inches wide, was laid. When 
I saw the road soon after its completion, five years ago, the 
artificial character of this little edging was apparent, but by 
the next summer it had become amalgamated with the natural 
growth of grass, wild flowers and shrubs. Fora long distance 
after leaving the gate we drive in sun-streaked shadow be- 
neath good-sized trees, chiefly White Pines, with occasionally 
a Pitch Pine, a Holly,aSwamp Maple, a Gray Birch, ora Cedar. 
In some places the undergrowth is low, giving-a far view 
between the tree-trunks, but in others it forms masses of 
shrubbery from six to ten feet high, where Blueberries, Vibur- 
nums and Clethras, Wild Roses, Vines and young Sassatras- 
trees and Maples sweep the ground with their branches, while 
' the finest feature of all is supplied by great full clumps of the 
shining evergreen Inkberry. Here and there these shrub- 
beries fall back, leaving little grassy glades or vistas, with per- 
haps a big boulder or two, and sprinkled, now with red Lilies, 
and again with orange-colored Butterfly-weed or tall sprays of 
Golden-rod, Aster and Wild Sunflower. No one is allowed to 
break the shrubs or pick the flowers along the drives at Great 
Hill, wild though they are, and no one who sees their constant 
yet perpetually changing beauty thinks of wishing that a gar- 
dener had been allowed to ‘‘improve” them by any of his 
manipulations or additions. At one spot an unusually large 
White Pine accentuates a curve of the road; at another it is 
completely bridged, high overhead, by a slender drooping 
Birch, and at another a great old Cedar stands, almost dead 
but shrouded thick with hanging grief-moss—a figure of mor- 
tality which throws into strong relief the vigor of the life 
about it. 

In one place the faintest glimmer of the waters of Wing’s 
Cove may be caught through the trees. But the owner has 
had the right idea as regards the character of this drive, and 
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has resisted many mistaken appeals to ‘‘open vistas” for the 
revelation of the sea. ‘This is a forest-road,” he says; ‘‘ you 
will see plenty of water when we get to it.” 

As one reaches higher ground, perhaps a third of a mile 
from the house, the soil becomes poorer, and bears chiefly 
smallish Oaks and Pitch Pines almost free from high under- 
growth. Here on one side lies a large paddock for the horses 
and donkeys, and then at the end of a short straight stretch of 
rising road we come, facing eastward, suddenly out upon a 
very large, almost circular and sloping lawn with a wide 
stretch of blue water beyond it, and beyond this the low 
wooded line of the Wareham shore. Half-skirting the lawn 
to the right we are brought to the house; and from there, fol- 
lowing the road as it passes between the lawn and another 
slope descending to the sea, it takes us out of the place again 
along a “‘sea-drive’’ about a mile in length. 

It seems almost a pity that we had notapproached the house 
by this second drive; for, although it is beautiful driving in 
either direction, it is, of course, most beautiful when our faces, 
not our backs, are turned to the south and the open bay. It 
runs close to the irregular margin of the water on one side, 
now skirting little white beaches and now border-like masses 
of low shrubs and clambering vines, from which rise occa- 
sional tall Pines or Cedars, while the forest on the landward 
side opens at intervals into broad grassy stretches, probably 
the remains of formerly cultivated fields. One of these wide 
pastures, almost square in shape, is especially beautiful, 
thickly surrounded by trees, but itself wholly unbroken save 
by a group of tall, graceful Birches that stands close to the 
roadway. Occasional pools of water also diversify this drive, 
as richly clothed along their edges as, I think, only the pools 
of this particular region ever are. Nothing but the road itself 
betrays the touch of art except one of these pools which, to 
protect the road, had to be kept within bounds by a stone 
curbing. Certain observers, struck by its unlikeness to its’sur- 
roundings, ask why it was made of a regular oval shape and 
edged with symmetrically cut stone. But the owner replies 
that one can’t make a curbed basin look really natural, and 
when a thing must look artificial it ought simply and plainly 
to confess its character. The result confirms his view, for 
one realizes that some necessity prescribed this treatment of 
the spring-hole, and, lying so close to the road, it does not 


strike an inharmonious note. 
Marion, Mass. M. G. Van Rensselaer. 


Seedling Almonds in California. 


7 Be Almond groves are now one of the most charming 
features of many of the foot-hill districts of central Cali- 
fornia, and, when in bloom, are as fragrant and beautiful as 
the orange groves of the southern counties. Indeed, there is 
no more attractive time than the flowering time of the Almond 
for a visitor to go to the great centres of the fruit-industry. 
The Almond, it is true, comes first, and is followed in rapid 
succession by the Cherry, Peach and other fruit-trees. Butthe 
Almond is peculiarly fresh and lovely in its season ; its petals 
fairly cover the grass, and are biown far across the highways 
in blush-tinted drifts. p 

One must get out of the fog belt to find the successful Almond- 
orchards. Niles, Livermore, Santa Clara, Los Gatos, Gilroy, 
to the east and south of San Francisco Bay ; Sonoma, Santa 
Rosa, Suisun, to the north and north-east. The tree will grow 
almost anywhere, but it will not bear except in mild and shel- 
tered situations. A few years ago ill-advised Almond-plant- 
ing brought about a reaction, and numbers of orchards on 
poor soil, or too much exposed to sea-fogs and winds, were 
cut down for fire-wood. In the real Almond districts, how- 
ever, no tree is more sure to pay well, one year with another. 

California growers have originated many new and very de- 
sirable varieties of the Almond; with no other fruit or nut 
have the older varieties been so completely abandoned in 
new plantations. The Languedoc varieties, introduced into 
California as early as 1853, and later French importations, are 
now superseded by seedlings of local origin, some of them 
well worthy of trial by the great nurserymen of France, Spain, 
and Italy. Larger and better nuts, heavier crops and a greater 
degree of hardiness are the advantages of the California seed- 
lings. Some of them yield nuts which bring, in the market, 
two or three cents a pound more than the standard imported 
varieties. 

The leading grower of new kinds, A. T. Hatch, of Solano 
County, once exhibited 192 varieties of promise, four of which 
are now recognized as commercial sorts, and are being planted 
by tens of thousands all over the state. Professor E. J. Wick- 
son, in his California Fruits (1889), mentions sixteen California 
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seedlings that are now standard varieties, and several more 
have come into prominence since. 

It is interesting to note that, although California is now pro- 
ducing a great number of valuable new varieties of all the 
standard fruits, the Almond alone has so far improved that 
the older kinds are practically given up, and now can only be 
found in a few gardens. The same tendency is to be seen in 
the Peach, Apple, Pear, Apricot and Walnut, but in the case of 
these fruits many of the old standards still retain places in the 
front rank. Horticultural history must record the fact that 
California first originated an entirely new line of market varie- 
ties in the Almond. 

The variety that I have chosen to illustrate (see page 499) is 
one of Lewellyn’s seedlings, originating some years ago in 
Napa County, and considered by some growers the best 
bearing Almond known to orchardists. It is hardly in the 
general market yet, but all who have seen the orchard speak 
well of the variety, and it is being planted extensively. The 
branch from which the photograph was taken was smaller 
and somewhat less heavily loaded than many on the tree, and 
several almonds were broken from it before it reached the 
hands of the photographer. But it is a fair illustration of the 
vigor and fruitfulness of the whole race of California seed- 
lings. It was cut from a five-year-old tree planted on a warm 
gravelly loam in Livermore Valley, and grown without the aid 
of irrigation. There was a fair crop in 1889, when the trees 
were four years from the bud; a large crop in 18go, the season 
when the photograph was taken, and a still larger crop is now 
ripening. Like the best of the California seedlings, it bears 


regularly every year. : 
Niles, Cal a Charles Howard Shinn. 


A Clematis Borer (Acalthoé caudata). 


yh DESCRIPTION of this moth was first given by the late 

Dr. T. W. Harris, author of “Insects Injurious to Vege- 
tation in Massachusetts.” The original account of the moth, 
which he named #geria caudata, was given in The American 
Fournal of Science (vol. xxxvi., 1839). 

Without naming it, he refers to the insect in his volume on 
injurious insects, and again, ina letter to the late Dr. Le Baron, 
he speaks of taking a male specimen at Jackson, in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire (“ Correspondence,” page 262). 
Dr. Harris has recorded that he found the eggs on Clematis, 
but no further account of the earlier stages is given nor of the 
injuries caused ; and, although other authors have since writ- 
ten accounts of the #gerians and have quoted Harris, nothing 
has been added to the facts given by him. 

In the spring of 1890 it became necessary to move an old 
specimen plant of the Virgin’s Bower (Clematis Virginiana) in 
the shrub collection of the Arboretum, and then it was found 
that the whole mass of roots at the crown and the bases of the 
stems had been bored and hollowed out by lepidopterous 
larvee, a few of which were secured alive. These were kept, 
and on July 25th a female moth emerged, which proved these 
borers to be of the same species described by Harris. An ex- 
amination of many other plants of the Virgin’s Bower in the 
Arboretum and vicinity showed that almost every plant was 
more or less infested, a fact which fully accounted for a very 
apparent lack of vigor in this usually rampant-growing spe- 
cies. The borers attack the larger roots near the surface, 
infest the crown, and often enter into the larger stems, espe- 
cially where these trail on the ground. 

In June, larve of various sizes, from one-third to fully 
grown, may be found in the infested plants. The fully grown 
borer is about two-thirds of an inch in length and ofa dull 
white color. The legs are brownish. On each side of the body 
there is a row of very minute brown dots placed singly on 
each segment, and a magnifying-glass shows several rows of 
solitary hairs along the body. The head is brown, and the top 
of the segment behind it is of a very light brown color, with 
two darker-colored club-shaped or spindle-shaped spots, the 
larger ends of which almost touch each other at the back of 
the segment, while the points are directed downward toward 
the sides of the head. 

In the latter part of June or in July the fully grown larva 
makes a slight cocoon of silk, mixed with small particles of 
the wood or other material, and changes to a brown chrysalis, 
which is provided with a number of minute spines. These 
spines are largest on the last segments, and by their aid the 
chrysalis is enabled to force its way to the open air when the 
moth is about to emerge. Apparently the moths begin to 
emerge in the last days of July, and the eggs are deposited on 
Clematis soon afterward. 

The male is remarkable for possessing a curious tail-like 
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appendage, nearly, if not quite, aslong as the abdomen. The 
general color of the insect is brown. In the male the fore 
wings are transparent from the base to the middle; hind 
wings transparent, but with a brownish fringe and subcostal 
spot. Antenne, palpi, collar and tarsi tawny yellow; hind 
legs yellow, end of tibiz and first tarsal-joints fringed with 
tawny yellow and black hairs. Tail slender, cylindrical, nearly 
as long as the body, tawny yellow, with a little black tuft on 
each side at base. 

The female moth has the fore wings entirely black (opaque). 
The hind legs are black, with a rusty spot in the middle of the 
tibiae, and fringed with black; and the caudal tuft is short, and 
such as is ordinarily seen in moths of this class. The female 
is larger than the male, and its wings expand from one to one 
and a quarter inches. 

Besides Clematis, Dr. Harris gave our common wild Black 
Currant (Aibes floridum) as another food-plant, the larve liy- 
ing within the stems. Other writers have quoted this state- 
ment, but a careful examination of Currant-bushes growing 
among infested Clematis in the Arboretum failed to show any 
evidence of attack by the Clematis borer. 

It has not been definitely ascertained how long a period is 
necessary for the larva to attain full growth, and no experi- 
ments have been made toward curing or preventing the at- 
tacks. Such treatment as is given in the case of the well- 
Inown Peach-tree borer would probably answer for this. 

As yet no other species of Clematis except our Virgin’s 
Bower has been found attacked at the Arboretum. 

The accompanying figures are.from drawings by Mr. C. E. 


Faxon. 
Rea x. G. Fack. 


Arnold Arboretum. 
New or Little-known Plants. 
New Orchids. 


PHOLIDOTA REPENS, Rolfe, is a small species, with light | 
flesh-colored flowers, sent to Kew by Mr. James O’Brien, 
in June, 1890, and again during the present year. Itisa 
native of some of the hills of India. It is allied to P. 
Grofithi, Hook. f., of which it may be an unusually pro- 
cumbent variety with differently colored flowers.—Kew 
Bulletin, 1891, p. 199. 

EpripENDRUM Mooreanum, Rolfe, is a very pretty species 
belonging to the section Lucychum, and allied to £. s/el- 
latum, Lindl. The flowers are very fragrant, the sepals 
and petals light green, and the lip deep purple with light 
green margin. It is said to be a native of Costa Rica, and 
exists in several collections, having been sent to Kew for 
determination by Mr. F. W. Moore, of Glasnevin, Mr. W. 
Bull, Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., and Sir Trevor Lawrence. 
—Kew Bulletin, 1891, p. 199. 

POLYSTACHYA BULBOPHYLLOIDES, Rolfe, is a minute and 
very anomalous species, with the habit precisely of Bulbo- 
phyllum. It is a native of west Africa, and was sent to 
Kew by Mr. J. O’Brien in July of the present year. The 
small diphyllous pseudo-bulbs are borne at intervals on 
slender creeping rhizomes. ‘The flowers are white, except 
two orange spots on the lip and a purple margin to the 
column. The petals are reduced to a pair of minute fleshy 
tubercles, another anomalous character.—Kew S4ulletin, 
1891, p. 199. 

RENANTHERA Ims-cHooTIANA, Rolfe, is a handsome species 
allied to FR. coccinea, Lour., and R&. Svoriez, Rchb. f., but 
with flowers in simple racemes and various structural differ- 
ences. It was sent to Kew by M. A. Vanimschoot, of 
Ghent, Belgium, during July of the present year, with the 
information that it was received with “vides Godefroye, 
Rchb. f., from Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans, and 
is believed to be a native of the same country. The flow- 
ers are chiefly of a reddish vermilion shade.—Kew Bul- 
letin, 1891, p. 200. 

PELEXIA OLIVACEA, Rolfe, is a native of the Andes, sent to 
Kew by Messrs. Charlesworth, Shuttleworth & Co., of 
Heaton, Bradford, in April, 1890, where it flowered about 
a year later. It is one of those plants formerly referred to 
Neottia, though erroneously. The leaves are dull olive- 
green, with a broad, irregular, silvery band on either side 
of the midrib ; the scape, ovary and sepals are also olive- 
green ; the petals and lip white, with some yellow on the 
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mouth of the tube, formed by the union of the column with 
the stalk of the lip.—Kew Bulletin, 1891, p. 200. 

L#LIA GRANDIs, var. TENEBROSA, Hort.—This is a very dis- 
tinct and handsome variety of Lelia grandis, which origi- 
nally appeared with H. Tate, Esq., of Allerton Beeches, near 
Liverpool, in May, 1889, and appears to have been first intro- 
duced by Monsieur Travassos from a new district in Brazil. 
It has since flowered in several other collections. The 
segments are flatter than in the original form, less undulate, 
and of adecided copper-bronze tint, while the lip is purple, 
somewhat darker in the throat, and with a white margin. 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle, August ist, p. 126 ; Lindenza, t. 290. 

Opvontocrossum Hennisu, Rolfe.—A very elegant little 
Odontoglossum, sent to Messrs. Charlesworth, Shuttle- 
worth & Co., of Heaton, Bradford, from Ecuador or Peru 
by their collector, Mr. W. Hennis, after whom it is named. 
In size and color it resembles O. odora/um, Lindl., but its 


Fig. 77.—A Crematis Borer (Acalthot caudata).—See page 496. 


Figs. 1 and 2. Male and female, with highly magnified sections of their antennze. 


4. Pupa. 5. Cocoon. 6. Section of part of injured root. 
real affinity is with O. cr?matum, Rchb. f., which has a very 
similar lip. This organ is three-lobed, white marked with 
reddish brown, the side lobes rounded, the front one longer 
and acuminate, and the disk consisting of numerous hair- 
like filaments. The sepals and petals are yellow, barred 
with brown.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, August 8th, p. 158. 

R. A. Rolfe. 


Kew. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


E have had more bright sunshine in England during 
September than in any month this year, which, so 

far, has been decidedly bad for horticulture. But sunshine 
came at last, and it has done a great deal of good. The 
garden now is beautiful with yellow Sunflowers of all 
kinds, purple Asters, tall fragrant Lilies and many-colored 
Dahlias. In some few places the pretty Crocuses proper, 


with their mimics, the Colchicums, make the lawns, rock-. 


garden and lake-side gay with purple color. Even the 
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Pelargoniums are bright with flowers, and the Roses were 
never better. September and October bring many rich 
color-effects both of flower, leaf and fruit in a well-made 
garden. Ihave often wondered that the really beautiful 
autumn-flowering species of Crocus have not yet been 
properly ‘‘discovered” and taken in hand by horticultur- 
ists Senerally. At Kew there are beds set apart for them, 
not much space certainly—in fact, only just sufficient for 
the plants to show what they could do if they were used 
for the production of effect in autumn as the spring-flower- 
ing species are used now. They may be had in small 
quantities from the bulb-growers, and propagated just as 
easily as the common garden kinds. Colchicums are quite 
as useful as the best of Crocuses. In England one may see 
meadows spread over with the rich purple of the native 
species, C. aufumnale, the Meadow Saffron. It is also a 
favorite garden-plant with a few who can appreciate the 
beauty of our native plants when cultivated in the 
garden. The English Crocus (C. nudzflorus) is also 
abundant in fields and meadows, and is often mis- 
taken for the Meadow Saffron from its flowering at 
the same time and growing in similar situations, as 
well as from the resemblance between the flowers of 
the two. 

Among exotic species of both genera there are 
many that deserve a large place in every garden. 
Of Colchicums there are C. speciosum, from the 
Caucasus, with flowers as large as a wine-glass ; 
C. Parkinsonz, with purple flowers conspicuously 
reticulated with a paler color, and C. variegatum, 
of the same peculiar character. But the king of 
these checkered flowered kinds is a new one—new 
to cultivation, that is, and named by Mr. Baker 
C. Sibthorpu. It was first described by Sibthorp 
in ‘‘ Flora Greca” under the name of C. lat/ohum, 
but this name had previously been used for another 
species, hence the present name. For its introduc- 
tion into gardens we have to thank Herr Max 
Leichtlin, who obtained it two years or so ago from 
Salonica. With his usual generosity he sent a few 
bulbs of it to Kew, where it is now beautifully in 
flower. In their handsome form, large size and last- 
ing qualities the flowers resemble C. speciosum, but 
they are of the richest rosy mauve and prettily 
checkered like C. variegatum. I should say that in 
the whole range of hardy autumn-flowering bulbous 
plants we have nothing better than this Colchicum. 

A list of all the hardy bulbous plants in flower 
here now would be longer than one would expect. 
Besides those above named there are the Bella- 
donnas, some with their large blush-tinted trum- 
pets in full blow, others only just pushing their 
purple noses through the soil. _When they are all 
up there will be hundreds of them and all on a nar- 
row bOrder under a greenhouse wall, which is clothed with 
hardy Fuchsias, while the border is edged with the white 
Zephyr Flower (Zephyranthes candida). ‘This is proving a 
better edge-plant than Box even; at any rate, it is growing 
amazingly well in a position which appears to have been 
too hot and dry for Box. The deep shining green of the 
short, graceful, rush-like foliage and the numerous white 
star-shaped flowers produce an effect of value in the gar- 
den. This effect, too, is permanent throughout the sum- 
mer, and in winter the leaves remain green and fresh, 
frost having no effect upon them. The tall scapes of the 
white-flowered Watsonia, which Mr. O’Brien introduced 
from the Cape two or three years ago, are a new and 
pleasing feature among bulbs, for the scapes are four feet 
high, branched near the top and crowded with the whitest 
of white trumpets, which measure two inches across the 
mouth. Another charming Watsonia is a white-flowered 
W. densiflora. This species differs altogether from Mr. 
O’Brien’s plant (W. iridifoha) in having an erect, un- 
branched scape, clothed near the top with brown scales, 
giving the flower-head an appearance exactly like a ripe 
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wheat-ear. Then the white flowers burst through the brown 
scales altogether, making the most delightful of white 
flower-wands. This is a new introduction from Natal and 
is now flowering for the first time in a bulb-border at Kew. 
Tritonia rosea and TZ. croca/a are still in bloom, as also are 
the bright orange and crimson-flowered hybrid Tritonias 
raised by M. Lemoine. At Kew these plants are grown in 
very large round beds in conspicuous places on the lawns. 
Each bed is filled with one variety, and when the thou- 
sands of spikes are all in flower the effect is of the richest. 

Lilies have not finished yet. Two very large beds of Z. 
lancifolium (speciosum) are now at their best, better even 
than pot-grown specimens. <A few years ago no one would 
have ventured to grow this species for open-air effect.and 
left the bulbs to take care of themselves after they were 
planted. £. aurafum is as grand as ever. The new JZ, 
Henry? is not yet over, but keeps step with its near affinity, 
L. lancifolum. The rich crimson spikes of the Schizostylis 
have begun to unfold and will continue until severe frost 
cuts them down. In the greenhouses the huge trumpets 
of L. Wallichianum, L. Neigherrense and the richly colored 
LI. Nepalense are now at their best. The two last-named 
are not very easy to manage in England, but Z. Walhchi- 
anum is apparently as good-natured under artificial treat- 
ment as Z. Harrisz. A new addition to Himalayan Lili- 
ums has been discovered by Mr. Boxall, Messrs. Low & 
Co.’s collector, and has been named in compliment to him 
by Mr. Baker. It is like Z. Nepa/ense in habit and appear- 
ance and may be called a pale, uniform, yellow-flowered 
form of that species. Bulbous plants are the worst of all 
when they do not get what they want, but no plants are 
more interesting or more delightful to look at than they 
are when at their best. 

Dautias.—These are general favorites in England now, 
and at all the exhibitions in autumn they form a very con- 
spicuous feature. The Cactus section is, perhaps, the most 
popular, although the single flowered kinds are thought 
by many to be the prettiest and most useful. Messrs. Can- 
nell, Phippen, Paul, Ware, Turner, in fact, all the nursery- 
men who grow herbaceous plants for sale, have contributed 
many new kinds within the last year ortwo. In form there 
is nothing different from the Show, Pompons, Cactus and 
single flowered kinds, but in shades of color great progress 
has been made. Brown and black are scarcely flower-col- 
ors, but in Mr. Cannell’s new varieties of the single flow- 
ered these colors are represented in various shades. Single 
Dahlias are easily raised from seeds, so easily, indeed, 
that in countries where they are not destroyed by frost 
they have run wild. I am told by Dr. King, of Calcutta, 
that in the Himalayas the river-banks are in many places 
clothed with Single Dahlias which have escaped from cul- 
tivation and established themselves over miles of country 
by means of seeds. At this rate it is possible that the 
Dahlia may become a scourge in the subtropical regions 
of the east. Ata meeting of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society at the Royal Aquarium there were no less than one 
hundred new kinds of Dahlia submitted to the committee 
for certificates. Of these the following obtained awards : 
Show—George Gordon, John Rawlings, Indian Chief, 
Arthur Rawlings, Scarlet Queen. Cactus—St. Catherine, 
Beauty of Arundel, Baron Schroeder, Duke of Clarence, 
Rayon dOr, Mrs. Keith. Fancy and Pompon—Touch- 
stone, Lilian. Single—Miss Glasscock, Evelyn, Little 
Snow White. The Royal Horticultural Society certificated 
the following : Cactus—Sir Roger, E. Cannell, Mrs. Thorn- 
ton. Pompon—Mars, Lorna Doone, Little Sarah, Mrs. 
Besant, Nellie Nachray. Show—Ada Rehan, Mrs. Ocock, 
Mrs. Humphries. 

Brconras.—The tuberous-rooted kinds, now properly 
known as bedding Begonias, have reached as high a place in 
horticulture as the scarlet Pelargoniums. Every garden here 
of any pretensions employs these Begonias extensively in 
summer-bedding. In the conservatory the most select of 
named sorts are a conspicuous feature. Some are remark- 
able for size of bloom, flowers almost large enough to over- 
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lap a man’s hand being among them ; others are as large 
and double as Hollyhocks; others, again, are of some 
special shade of color. As pot-plants we have nothing 
better, because nothing is more easily cultivated or pro- 
duces a better effect when in flower. And this is quite 
true of the tuberous Begonias as bedding plants. The ex- 
cessive wet of the summer, now almost ended here, has 
not disagreed with these Begonias. In the parks, at Kew, 
in large private gardens near London, they have been and 
are,still a chief attraction. The great demand for them 
is indicated by the acres of them grown by those nursery- 
men who make Begonias a specialty. Messrs. J. Laing & 
Sons appear to have millions of them in their large Be- 
gonia-fields. Mr. T. Ware has almost as many. So, too, 
has Mr. Cannell. In the fields the plants are as large and 
healthy and the flowers as perfect as in the carefully cul- 
tivated flower-bed. Ask these nurserymen if they can find 
a market for so many plants, and the answer is to the effect 
that they haven't half enough. In England the taste for 
summer-bedding is in the direction of simple masses of 
one color, and the many-hued beds, like Joseph’s coat, will 
soon be things of the past. Of course, the king of summer- 
bedders, the Scarlet Geranium, will always be of first-rate 
value where color is wanted. These tuberous Begonias 
will also be exceptionally useful for the same purpose. 
They require a little management at the beginning, but 
their wants are simple and soon mastered. 

GATHERING STORING Fruit.—Mr. Joseph Cheal, an emi- 
nent fruit nurseryman in Sussex, and one of the organizers 
of the British Fruit-growers Association, read a paper upon 
this subject at a conference of fruit-growers held in Edin- 
burgh a few days ago. Mr. Cheal’s knowledge and expe- 
rience are such as enable him to speak with authority upon 
such important matters as the care of fruit after it is ready 
for gathering. He recommends the use of ladders that will 
stand alone, hand-picking, and baskets instead of sacks. 
Many apples, he says, should be gathered a few days be- 
fore they are ripe, and at once placed in boxes or sieves to 
travel. For the bulk of fruit it is best to allow them to re- 
main on the trees until they are ripe, as when gathered too 
early they shrink, the rind shrivels and the fruit looks 
leathery. All fruit should be sorted and graded if intended 
for market. No two kinds should ever be placed in the 
same basket. Small baskets of neatly packed fruits of high 
quality will fetch a much higher price than if placed 
roughly in the ordinary basket. A novel fruit-store recom- 
mended by Mr. Cheal is ‘“‘a cave in a chalk-bank or sand- 
hill, which makes a capital apple-store when fitted with 
wooden shelves.” Ventilation, an equable temperature, and 
the exclusion of frost, are essentials in a good store-room 
for fruit. A simple store, which answers well, according 
to Mr. Cheal, is made by throwing up two banks of soil 
and placing a thickly thatched roof across them. Pears 
require a warm dry store-room, differing from apples in this 
respect. The cool and somewhat moist atmosphere re- 
quired by apples takes all the flavor out of pears. For 
pears hot-water pipes may be used with advantage, but not 
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Copper Salts and Vegetation. 


qt solutions of copper are efficient fungicides. The va- 
rious micro-organisms—mildews, blights and rots—in- 
festing plants of a higher order are killed by contact of these 
solutions, and germination of their spores is prevented. Itis 
believed that these uses of copper will be of untold value to 
agriculture. No doubt of this, provided the copper is destruc- 
tive only to these lower plants, the fungi, and that it is not 
harmful to the vitality of our cultivated plants. 

But these copper salts, sprayed on vegetation, are finally 
deposited on and in the soil beneath, and they may there be 
inimical to the germination of our planted seeds and to the 
prosperity of plants which spring from them. These are grave 
possibilities, made seriously plausible by experiences had in 
my recent practice. When under the direction of the United 
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States Department of Agriculture I began experiments with 
the copper compounds, I naturally did not confine the treat- 
ment to the Vine exclusively. With the view of preventing 
Corn ergot (Ustilago Maydis) | soaked for four hours a portion 
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(sulphate of iron). On the plat treated with Bordeaux mixture, 
the seed generally failed to germinate; on the other plats, the 
seed grew in usual health. 

The next year I made the experiment of spraying sundry 


Fig. 78—A Seedling California Almond.—See page 495. 


of my seed-corn in the Bordeaux mixture, and then planted it 
in a plat in the field by the side of other plats seeded with corn 
not thus treated, and in comparison with a plat planted with 
corn-seed soaked for eight hours in a solution of copperas 


plats of Peachblow Potatoes, to prevent blight and rot. This 
was successful, as reported in one of the department bulletins. 
The sprayed plats gave a good crop; the unsprayed plats 
were all the victims of the fungus (Piytopthora infestans), dead 
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and dried up six weeks before the others, and giving practi- 
cally no crop. This potato-patch was subsequently planted 
again to Peachblows. When the tubers sprouted I saw that 
growth on the plat which had not been sprayed was earlier 
and more vigorous than on the plats which were sprayed the 
‘previous season. 

The next year this patch was again planted to Peachblows. 
On three rows I sprayed the tubers, after they were dropped 
along the furrow, with Bordeaux mixture, expending about the 
samé quantity of the liquid as would be used in one spraying 
of a row of Grape-vines. These sprayed tubers generally 
failed to sprout. Nothing from them was visible above ground 
for two weeks after those in the other plats were up, and at 
last more than half of the sprayed tubers never sprouted, rot- 
ting in the ground. 

In the spring of 1891 I again planted this Potato-patch to 
Peachblows. On the plat where the tubers had formerly been 
sprayed along the furrow, but not thus sprayed this year, fully 
seventy-five per cent. of the Potatoes failed to grow, and those 
which finally did come up showed a weak and spindling 
growth, and yielded very few potatoes. The other plats did 
fairly well, excepting that the plat which has never been sub- 
jected to the copper-spraying showed the best growth of plants. 
These, however, succumbed to the blight, as I have continu- 
ously left this plat untreated. The Potato-plant may be com- 
pletely protected from this rot fungus by persistent spraying 
with the Bordeaux mixture, but there is ground for fears that 
present benefits may be followed by a future injury, and that 
soils once largely contaminated by the copper salts may be 
thus rendered bad for the growth of plants. 

I shall renew this Potato experiment another season, but I 

fear that similar results will be manifest. It will be a serious 
matter if we find that in our zeal to save the health of our 
plants by these copper applications we risk the permanent 
ruin of our soil. 
. When planting my hot-bed with Sweet Potatoes, this spring, 
I sprayed the tubers, when laid in one section of the bed, lib- 
erally with the Bordeaux mixture. None of the tubers thus 
sprayed sprouted; all rotted. I removed these spoiled tubers, 
and, without changing the soil in this section of the bed, re- 
planted it with sound and growing tubers, the sprouts on which 
were half an inch long. Many of these tubers did not send a 
sprout above ground, but they perished as did the ones 
formerly planted. I did not obtain any good plants from this 
sprayed section of the hot-bed. 

I shall leave the soil in this.bed exposed during winter, and 
purpose next spring to save the soil of the sprayed section and 
replant it with Sweet Potatoes, in order to learn if the contami- 
nation of the copper remains in the upper stratum, or if it is 
washed downward so deeply as not to be harmful to the 
growth of the plants. These analyses of the soil by vegeta- 
tion are more searching and more practical than those made 
by the chemist can be. 

My Experiment Vineyard, which has been annually sub- 
jected to treatment by the copper solutions ever since 1887, 
affords a good field for investigation. I purpose to examine 
chemically the soil of this vineyard, in successive strata, to the 
depth of, say, two feet, to find where the copper is. On this 
Experiment Vineyard I do not, ,as yet, see any defect in the 
growth of the vines. All are thrifty and are peculiarly healthy. 
My sprayed vines are covered with green foliage and have 
plenty of well-ripened canes, while a neighboring vineyard, 
not ten feet distant from mine, has been bare of leaves for the 
past two weeks, with its canes but poorly ripened. On my 
vineyard this year I saved the entire crop by-spraying with the 
Bordeaux mixture. The neighboring vineyard, of the same 
variety of grapes, lost its entire crop by the black rot. So far 
as the Vine is concerned its testimony is decidedly in favor of 
the use of the copper remedies. Yet, other plants in this vine- 
yard—weeds and grasses—tell plainly that something in the soil 
is hostile to their health. The surface-growths in my Experi- 
ment Vineyard, which has been longest sprayed with the 
copper mixtures, contrast in a striking way with those of vine- 
yards untreated. Among untreated Vines the weeds and 
grasses are knee-deep. In the sprayed vineyard the soil is 
nearly bare of this sort of vegetation. 

These observations suggest that it may be well to be parsi- 
monious in the use of copper solutions on our soils. How 
they may affect the root-system of the Vine we, as yet, do not 
know; but for other vegetations it will possibly prove dan- 
gerous. At any rate, until we know more on this subject, it 
will be more safe to economize in the application of copper. 

When we first learned of these mixtures from France it was 


stated that the simple solutton of copper sulphate—one pound , 


of the sulphate to twenty-two gallons of water—is effective in 
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preventing diseases of the Vine. We found that this ‘simple 
solution” harmed the foliage of the Vine. We then substi- 
tuted the Bordeaux mixture, six pounds of copper sulphate, 
four pounds of fresh lime (to neutralize the acid of the sul- 
phate), and twenty-two gallons of water. French professors 
at Montpelier now advise the use of twice as much sulphate 
in the mixture. Now, if the “simple solution” of copper be 
fatal to the fungus, why is the Bordeaux mixture better, with 
its six times as much copper salts and lime, to neutralize its 
effect on foliage? My experiments with the copper sulphates. 
have shown that it is the copper only which is the fungicide. 
Hence, why may not only one pound of it be effective, if it be 
neutralized in acid by an alkali? 

The experiments in prevention of plant-diseases are, as yet, 
but crude. Many tests must be made before our agricultural 
pathologists can speak with certainty on many vital points. 
The fact is fixed, that the copper mixtures are reliable fungi- 
cides. We must now further find how to use them safely— 
that is, without harm to vegetation. 

The suspicion of injury to man when he partakes of fruits 
sprayed with the copper solutions has been suggested by some 
city boards of health. But this is preposterous. 

Vineland, N. J. A. W. Pearson. 


| Work of the Season. 


pees preparation of various plants and bulbs for winter- 

flowering will occupy a prominent place in the routine 
work of the present time. The more tender subjects, such as 
Bouvardias, Stevias, Callas, etc., will be safely housed before 
this date, for to leave them out after October Ist in this lati- 
tude is only to invite injury. Lz/ium Harrisit, for early flower- 
ing, should have been potted some weeks ago, but if needed 
for Easter only, there is still time. For the latter purpose Z. | 
longifiorum is decidedly better, making a much handsomer 
pot-plant than the Bermuda Lily. 

As a potting material for these Lilies there is nothing better 
than light loam well enriched with good manure, and they do 
the best when originally set into the pots where they are to 
bloom. Itis bad practice to disturb the roots of a Lily by a 
shift after the plant has started. In order to secure a good 
root-growth before the top makes much headway, these Lilies 
should be placed in a cold frame until sharp frosts are appre- 
hended, when, of course, they must be brought into more 
protected quarters ; and I have secured the strongest growth 
by covering the frame with slightly shaded sashes instead 
of covering the pots with a mulching. Free ventilation is 
needed, both night and day, so long as the weather will permit. 

Lily-of-the-Valley crowns, or pips, will also need to be cared 
for now. It is best to pot the crowns as soon as they arrive, 
and then store them out-doors until needed. The separate 
pips may be treated in the same manner, or may be heeled-in 
in a frame in the original bundles. 

Tulips, Hyacinths and Narcissus should also be potted as 
received and well covered in cold frames, in order to induce 
a strong growth. From here they may be brought into heat 
in successive lots as required. Cannas should be lifted as 
soon as the foliage is injured by frost and may be stored in 
almost any moderately warm and dry place for the winter. It 
will be found a good plan to lift a few clumps of the 
best dwarf varieties before frost and put them in tubs or boxes 
for conservatory decoration, and also to furnish flowers for 
cutting during the winter. The handsome foliage and bright 
flowers of some of these Cannas are very effective when used 
in large vases. 

Carnations recently lifted should be staked and tied as soon 
as possible, to prevent the flower-shoots from falling about, 
and if the plants are set out on a bench, the neatest method 
of staking is by means of wires placed in the same way as 
would be done for a bench of Roses. But, whatever method 
is adopted, some care should be given to the tying of Carna- 
tions, for, when bunched up too tightly, the foliage in the cen- 
tre of the plant soon decays from lack of light and air, and not 
only the appearance, but also the health of the plants is ruined. 

Cyclamens will soon be showing flower—in fact, many will 
do so before this—and among the most necessary precautions 
for their welfare are free ventilation and plenty of light. It 
should also be remembered that shapely, sturdy plants cannot 
be developed unless they are allowed abundant room. 

To encourage the bracts of Poinsettias a stimulant in the 
form of liquid manure should be given about once a week. 
Pure guano is probably the most effective for this purpose, 
but it should at all times be used with caution, for an overdose 


will do considerable injury. ray 
Holmesburg, Pa. 7 W. H. Taplin. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


N the gardens of the amateur growers of Chrysanthemums 
at this time one observes a great difference in the forward- 
ness of the buds in the various collections—a difference, appar- 
ently, in extreme cases, of aweek. This is not peculiar to this 
season, but it may be observed any year. On a comparison 
of notes the owner of the backward blooms seems to have 
cultivated his plants judiciously and given them every requi- 
site attention, and it is sometimes rather difficult to account for 
the slowness of development. It will generally be found, 
however, that either over-nourishment of the wood, resulting 
in gross sappy growth, which matures slowly, or else a rather 
shady position, and, perhaps, a too close tying together of 
branches has interfered with the ripening of the wood. Perhaps, 
also, as the season progresses toward the middle of August, 
the time when the buds may be expected to appear, the owner, 
a little over-solicitous, has given them liberal supplies of 
water and manure and kept them moving, whereas, were the 
plants kept rather dry till the buds appear and then given the 
proper amount of manure, the buds will quickly show the 
benefit of the treatment. These notes refer to plants in the 
open ground, which, in some respects, require different treat- 
ment from those in pots. There seems to be a general im- 
pression that these plants require great supplies of water, 
whereas, in the open, few plants are more easily injured by 
an over-supply. I should say that they require much less 
water than Roses to keep them in good condition. It has 
been often observed that vegetative vigor and sexual vigor are 
not synonymous, and this is true of no plant more than of the 
Chrysanthemum. A large grossly grown plant is usually a dis- 
appointment if good flowers are expected. A judiciously 
grown plant, with fine-grained wood, will always produce the 
best flowers. 

Now that the October days have come, with keen frosty air, 
one turns to the Chrysanthemums with something more than 
cultural interest; a few forerunners there are in bloom, but 
these are only plain sisters of the splendid array which will 
flaunt their beauties in early November. The Chrysanthe- 
mum grower finds his present excitement in watching the 
gradual development of the fat buds which, with many changes, 
will perhaps expand into the longed-for perfect bouncing flow- 
ers. If, at the same time, like many amateurs, he flowers his 
plants in the open air, with temporary protection, he will find 
plenty of other excitement in guarding his treasures from 
hard frosts and high winds, which never seem to blow quite 
so hard as when one has a tent, or some such contrivance, 
which is a tempting plaything for a robust and festive gale. 

Elizabeth, N. J. GF. N. Gerard. 


The Hardy Plant Garden. 


UITE a number of perfectly hardy bulbs succeed best 
when planted in fall and allowed to remain in the soil all 
winter. Although nota bulb, strictly speaking, the Lily-of-the- 
Valley usually should be planted as soon asitisreceived. There 
are many gardens that have a shady corner where this plant 
would be perfectly happy for generations, in places where it is 
difficult to get grass to thrive, as, for example, under trees and 
near shrubs that have become bare at the base. All thatis nec- 
essary in planting is to cover the crowns, or “pips,” about three 
inches deepand mulchannually with well-decayed manure to in- 
sure an abundance of these lovely flowers. Another plant, not 
bulbous, which should be planted now is Mertensia Virginica, 
the “ Virginian Cowslip.” No garden is complete without this 
early spring flower, which is far more sought after in England 
than here. The Mertensia has large fleshy root-stocks that 
send up shoots in early spring, and these bear flowers of the 
most intense blue, which last a long time in perfection even 
when cut. Itis atits best here the first week in May. The 
Dodecatheons, also, should be planted now, as they flower 
early too, and if they do not flower the first season mark the 
spot where they are in June when they die down, and another 
year, when stronger, their pretty Cyclamen-like flowers may 
be enjoyed. There are several varieties of Dodecatheon, and 
all are pretty, though there are some forms sold as D. Meadia, 
that have a poor washed-out pink color, which may be im- 
proved by the addition of burnt earth or refuse. Collectors 
tell us that where prairie-fires pass over a locality the Dode- 
catheon-flowers are always of a much deeper color. If this is 
so, we have a very simple way of improving a pretty garden- 
lant. 

: If every one had courage to chronicle his failures as well as 
the successes the world would be much wiser to-day. Certain 
it is that the beautiful Anemones that thrive so well in Britain 
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cannot be made to feel happy here, and after trying various 
methods we have now transplanted what are left of them toa 
cold frame, where they may flower in spring. We hope they 
will, as they are beautiful when cut and last a long time, but it 
is not wise to speak of them as hardy. I am inclined to think 
that Anemone fulgens is much more hardy than the varieties 
of A. coronaria. We planted them out once ina cold frame and 
merely protected them with a sash, simply to keep off the rain 
and snow, and they did better than any I have ever grown in 
pots. It is very difficult to procure a good strain of A. fud- 
gens now; nearly one-half of them are apt to turn out mere 
abortions, the flowers beinga mixture of green and scarlet shred- 
like petals. There is a form in cultivation known as Greca, 
which is the best of all, with broad Tulip-like petals. In dis- 
tricts south of Washington A. fulgens would be perfectly 
hardy and a beautiful border-flower when planted in light rich 
soil. 

Calochortus, again, cannot be considered hardy. We tested 
them several ways last winter, but our only success was with 
those in cold frames planted in pans. These flowered beauti- 
fully in spring, and were very pretty when cut. In the garden 
now we have Colchicum autumnale in flower, a singular plant, 
which attracts attention always. Colchicums should be pro- 
cured early, as the flowers often develop before their arrival 
here from Holland. In any case much must not be expected 
the first season, but in spring a good growth of foliage may be 
looked for, and in fall they will flower abundantly. They are 
often called autumn Crocuses. The winter Aconite is one of 
the earliest heralds of spring, with yellow flowers borne on a 
fringe of foliage just above the ground. A clump of this is 
gladdening to the eye, as the bright flowers open as soon as 
frost loosens its hold. Botanically the plant. is 4Aranthis 
hyemalis. 

Chionodoxa_ scarcely needs an introduction, so much has 
been said of it, but it has never yet been over-praised. The 
bulbs are small, but even if planted a foot deep they will come 
up and flower just as early. None except those who have 
tried know how difficult a bulb this is to attempt to dig in 
quantity ; one is sure to leave as many behind asare taken up. 
The Chionodoxa is charming in any situation for early spring 
display, and with it comes the deeper blue Siberian Squill. 
These are both cheap, perfectly hardy, and should be planted 
about six inches deep. Jris reticulata, one of the bulbous 
Irises that flower early, is not difficult to keep, and is almost 
as fragrant asa Violet. A little breadth of this Iris is very 
pretty in earlyspring, as the flowers open with the Snowdrops. 
The best Snowdrop is Galanthus Elwesii. This seems to do 
better year after year than G. mzva/zs, the older kind, and flow- 
ers much earlier also, But of the time of flowering for spring 
bulbs very little can be said, as so much depends upon the 


weather. 
EE. O. Orpet. 


South Lancaster, Mass. 


Anemone Japonica.—The Japanese Wind-flower, as this plant 
is commonly termed, is perhaps the best of our hardy Anem- 
ones, and undoubtedly the best late-flowering perennial 
known in New England gardens. The flowering season be- 
gins early in September, and continues in great brilliancy until 
frost. The large, dark green, ternate leaves are borne on stout 
petioles upward of a foot in length. The blade portion of the 
leaf in its entirety is of cordate outline, and. the oblique lateral 
divisions and ovate central segment have also the cordate 
character, and are toothed and irregularly lobed. The stems, 
ascending boldly erect from the thick foliage to a height of 
from three to four feet, are branched toward the summit, and 
bear a profusion of spreading rose-purple flowers three and a 
half inches in diameter. The segments of the outer circle, 
where sepals are scarcely distinguishable from petals, are very 
numerous and of oblong form. The bright green, globular, 
pistillate mass in the centre, surrounded by a broad ray of 
showy yellow stamens, greatly enhances the beauty of the 
flower. 

There are two quite distinct varieties of A. Japonica. The 
first, A. Faponica, var. alba, also known as Honorine Joubert, 
is by far the most popular, and decidedly the best of the three. 
The flowers of this variety are a trifle smaller than those of 
the species, and the elliptical or obovate parts of the pure 
white perianth rarely number more than nine, or about one- 
third of the number observed in the original form. A. Fa- 
ponica, var. rosea, resembles the white-flowered variety in all 
particulars save the color of its flowers, which are of a delicate 
rose tint. These varieties are said not to be of seedling origin, 
but to have been obtained by means of root-sports. 

A. Faponica is a native of China and Japan, and the inhab- 
itants of those countries, where it is carefully grown, have long 
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appreciated its charms. It was introduced to Europe in 1844. 
The cultivation of the species and its varieties is not difficult. 
The plants make their best growth, and, consequently, flower 
most freely, on a moderately dry site which affords a slight 
measure of shade. A somewhat sandy loam, well enriched 
with leaf-mold, forms an excellent compost. Massing is the 
most effective method of planting, and great care should be 
exercised in the selection of the position for such masses, so 
that removal of the plants may not soon become a necessity. 
Disturbance of the roots is almost invariably resented by 
healthy plants, hence the desirability of using proper judg- 
ment in planting. A light annual top-dressing of thoroughly 
decomposed leaf-mold early in spring will preserve the needed 
fertility. Propagation may be effected by carefully dividing 


the roots in spring. 
Cambridge, Mass. MM. Barker. 


Musa Ensete.—In a recess here, sheltered from the north- 
west winds, there stands, untouched by frost in mid-October, 
a noble group of the Abyssinian Banana. They are now six 
years old and have been planted in this corner for the last 
four years, but, as yet, have not fruited. Every autumn, when 
cut down by frost, they are dug up and stored in sand, free 
from frost, until some time in January, when, after repotting, 
they make new roots and a few leaves, and, although much 
reduced in size, they are in good condition for planting out in 
June. The set-back received during winter doubtless pre- 
vents their fruiting during the succeeding summer, and it is 
fortunate it is so, since fruiting in this species means death. 
Many plants of this species have been lost during winter 
through over-watering. They need very little. An acquain- 
tance of mine threw a small plant into the loft, above a work- 
shop, which was always free from frost. It kept alive all 
winter and grew well the following season, with nothing about 


its roots but a piece of bagging. 
Wellesley, Mee eee T. D. Hatfield. 


Correspondence. 
The Province Lands at Provincetown. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—During my recent search for public holdings in the 
shore-towns of Massachusetts, for the Trustees of Public 
Reservations, I examined the province lands at Provincetown, 
and traced the course of legislation regarding the title to them. 
They are undoubtedly the property of the commonwealth, and 
thus constitute an important and extensive public reservation 
already in existence. It comprises all that part of Province- 
town lying west of the westerly fence of the eastern school- 
house, and extends southerly from the said fence about 
eighteen degrees east to the harbor, and from the said fence 
northerly about eighteen degrees west to the ocean. A large 
part of the village of Provincetown stands on this land, and 
besides the tract thus built upon there is an unoccupied area 
which the town officers estimate at 4,000 acres. 

Ata very early period in the history of the colony these lands 
were, by specific action of the Government, reserved asa colo- 
nial fishing-ground, and from it the colony obtained a varying 
revenue. Ata later date this territory was set apart as a fish- 
ing-right to be held in common by the people of the province. 
The records of the colony show that it was enacted by the 
court in 1661 that no stranger or foreigner shall improve—that 
is, use—our lands or woods at the cape for the making of fish 
without liberty from the Government, and that all who obtain 
the privilege shall obey orders and pay sixpence a quintal for 
the colony’s use for all the fish they catch. In 1670 the colo- 
nists were required to pay sixpence a barrel for mackerel 
caught at Cape Cod, and foreigners one shilling and sixpence. 
After this there is a long succession of grants and regulations 
for this fishing-ground, which constantly assert the title of the 
colony to these lands. Some of these grants were made to 
support schools, some for bounties for soldiers or their widows. 
In 1690 the court specitically asserts its possession of all the 
soil and royalties at Cape Cod. 

In 1736 three men, as agents for the inhabitants of the Pre- 
cinct of Cape Cod, presented a petition to the court asking that 
the precinct be made a town, and the court granted the re- 
quest, with this condition, “Provided it do not prejudice the 
right and title of the province to the lands nor obstruct any 
person in the fishery, which is a privilege in common.” The 
precinct was made a town in 1727, and called Provincetown, 
and in the act of incorporation the term ‘province lands” is 
first used officially. This is the act: 

«Be it enacted, etc., That all the lands on said cape—being 
province lands—be and hereby are constituted a township by 
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the name of Provincetown, and that the inhabitants thereof be 
invested with the powers, privileges and immunities that any 
of the inhabitants of any of the towns within the province by 
law are or ought to be invested with; saving always the right 
of this province to said land, which is to be in no wise preju- 
diced. And provided that no person or persons be hindered 
or obstructed in building such wharves, stages, work-houses 
and flakes and other things as shall be necessary for the salt- 
ing, keeping and packing their fish, or in cutting down and 
taking such trees and other materials growing on said province 
lands as shall be needful for that purpose, or in any sort of 
fishing, whaling, or getting of bait at the said cape, but that the 
same be held as common, as heretofore, with all the privileges 
thereunto in any wise belonging.” 

From 1727 to 1854 there is, so far as I can ascertain, no record 
or indication of any abandonment or modification of the title 
of the province or commonwealth to these lands, and in 1854 
the legislature enacted that 

“The title of the commonwealth, as owner in fee to all the 
province land within the town of Provincetown, is hereby as- 
sorted and declared, and no adverse possession or occupation 
thereof by any individual, company or corporation for any 
period of time shall be sufficient to defeat or divert the title of 
the commonwealth thereto.” 

‘The provisions of the 12th section of the Revised Statutes, 
chapter 119, shall not be held to apply to any of the province 
lands in said town of Provincetown.” 

These paragraphs are sections 8 and 9, chapter 261, of the 
Laws of 1854. The 12th section of chapter 119, here referred 
to, provides for the acquisition of title to land by undisputed 
possession or occupation for a prescribed term of years, and 
these province lands are expressly excepted from its appli- 
cation. 

The people living on these lands are merely occupants and 
holders. They buy and sell the land, and give, receive and 
record warranty-deeds, but these, though they may be good 
as against the claims of individuals, are of no force or validity 
against the right and possession of the commonwealth, which 
holds by an absolute title, indefeasible by adverse possession 
or occupancy by any individual, company or corporation for 
any period of time. 

There is no reason to suppose that the state will ever dis- 
turb or eject these occupants of the lands belonging to the 
commonwealth. Nobody, so far as I know, is in favor of any 
interference with the occupancy of those who have been per- 
mitted to appropriate portions of these common lands to their 
individual use; but a large number of the inhabitants of the 
town of Provincetown are dwellers on the public domain, and 
have no title in fee to the land which they occupy. 

The most important feature of the matter is the fact that, 
besides the territory thus used and dwelt upon, there remains 
an area entirely unoccupied which is estimated at about 4,000 
acres, or six square miles. - This region embrates and consti- 
tutes the extreme end of Cape Cod. About half of the tract is 
fairly well wooded, being covered by a thick growth of ‘hard 
Pine” (Pinus rigida), Oak, Maple and other trees, with a dense 
undergrowth ot shrubs and vines. . This wooded portion lies 
nearest the village of Provincetown, and probably contains 
about 2,000 acres. The part nearest the shore, constituting’ 
the point of the cape, appears to be of nearly equal area. It 
is aregion of moving sand, which is blown by the wind into 
great billows, or irregular ridges, which are every year rolled 
farther and farther inland toward the village, swallowing and 
burying the forest as they advance. 

I saw Maple-trees more than twenty feet in height which are 
entirely covered as they stand, except a few sprouts from the 
highest branches, by which the tree is struggling to raise its 
lungs above the suffocating sand. Itis a painful spectacle to 
a lover of trees. The whole of this area of 2,000 acres of un- 
stable sand was covered by a Pine-forest when white men first 
came to the cape. This desert is not natural, but was directly 
created by humanagency. The trees were cut away, and much 
of the space—perhaps all of it—burned over, thus destroying 
the soil and the mat of vegetable fibres which held it in place. 
All the conditions which maintained the stability of the surface 
being destroyed, the sand of the shore began to move inland 
before the wind, and it has continued to advance with increas- 
ing depth, volume and velocity until now. The stumps of 
Pine-trees are still visible where the wind blows the sand away 
down to the original surface. 

Much money has been expended in efforts to stay the prog- 
ress of this ruinous and resistless tide of sand, but nothing has 
been accomplished except to demonstrate the futility of the 
methods employed. The planting of beach-grass has been 
the means chiefly, or wholly, relied upon to bind the shifting 
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and flowing surface ; butit is almost entirely ineffective, owing 
to the depth and mobility of the sand and the great force of the 
wind. A ridge or plateau of sand, from ten to twenty feet in 
depth and several acres in extent, is sometimes removed in 
a few hours. 

I think the whole of the desert area might be reclaimed and 
rendered stable and productive, and the wooded region de- 
fended from further injury ; but no effort for these ends can 
be successful unless the means used are adapted to the essen- 
tial conditions and requirements of the problem. These have 
been entirely disregarded hitherto. The work of restoration 
must, of necessity, begin at the edge of the water, at the place 
where the wind which moves the sand first exerts its force. 

A temporary barrier or wind-break, extending a consider- 
able distance along the shore, would be required. A hedge 
or wall, formed of several rows of closely planted Cedar-sap- 
lings, or something of a similar character, would afford the 
protection needed, and under the shelter of this hedge could 
be planted such cuttings and young trees as are thought best 
adapted to growth in such conditions, some species of Willow 
and of Poplar, the Pitch Pine and other suitable trees. One 
species of Poplar grows rapidly and becomes very large along 
the streets of Provincetown, where it is absurdly called the 
«Silver Oak.” 

The hedge of Cedar-saplings would not be planted to grow, 
but it would last a long while, would catch most of the sand 
that might be raised by the wind between the hedge and the 
sea, and would afford shelter for the growth of the cuttings 
and young trees planted at its foot on the landward side. 

Only a narrow strip could be thus defended at first, and, 
therefore, only a narrow strip could be planted at once with 
any possibility of success. The planting of a broad area at 
the beginning of the undertaking would be entirely unscientific 
and impracticable. After the young trees of the first narrow 
strip of plantation along the shore have begun to grow, another 
narrow belt, on the landward side of the first, can be planted, 
but the requisite shelter for Jater strips or belts of planting can 
be supplied only by the growth of the first belt. The essen- 
tial requirements for the enterprise would be a small begin- 
ning, careful attention to details, unremitting watchfulness 
and fostering of the young plants and the extension of the 
plantations by successive narrow belts. After a beginning is 
successfully made, short lateral spurs could probably be ex- 
tended from the base line of the planting at frequent intervals 
and at various angles. Much time would be indispensable, 
and great patience and faithful industry. 

This state reservation is under the care of a state agent who 
is appointed by the governor and council. He is by law em- 
powered to give permits for the cutting of timber and of sods 
on the state lands. The sods are not of grass, but of the roots 
of the bushes and shrubs growing on the land, and when these 
sods are removed all the soil is taken up with them, down to 
the inert sand, which is then blown away by the wind, thus 
adding to the area of desert. The sods are much desired and 
much used by the people of the village for ‘ bulk-heads,” 
terraces, banks, walls and many similar constructions, It is 
almost the only building material available for the people of 
the village without cost, but it does not belong to them. It is 
the property of the state and ought to be protected from spolia- 
tion. The removal of the soil is robbery of the most fatal kind. 

The state agent is not, in any considerable degree, efficient. 
He appears to be extremely honest and conscientious in wish- 
ing to avoid expense to the state in the administration of his 
office. He grants very few permits. The fee for each permit 
is one dollar. All fees are turned over to the public treasury, 
and the agent is allowed three dollars a day for time actually 
employed in the duties of his office. He told me that, to save 
expense to the state, he seldom visits the reservation. I think 
that, as a matter of fact, he gives it no considerable attention, 
and scarcely ever sees much of its area. As a consequence, 
people do not take the trouble to apply for permits to cut wood 
or sods, but take what they want without permission. The 
reserve is despoiled of both wood and sods without scruple. 
Many of the Portuguese laborers in the town obtain fuel for 
domestic uses from the state lands, carrying home the wood 
on their backs after the regular labor of the day is over; but 
the native Yankees also contribute their full share to the 
spoliation. 

The proximity of thousands of acres of wooded land, with- 
out apparent ownership or efficient supervision, is a perpetual 
provocation and inducement to theft, and it would have a simi- 
lar effect anywhere. I have repeatedly observed about the 
same state of things on Indian reservations in Dakota and 
Idaho, and on the public domain in the Coast-range region. 
While this Massachusetts reservation remains unguarded and 
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uncared for it must continue to exert a demoralizing influence 
upon the adjacent community. 

I think the law relating to the administration of the reserve 
should be so changed that no cutting of timber for use outside 
of the limits of the reservation shall be authorized or per- 
mitted, and the removal of sods and soil should be entirely 
prohibited. 

The town officers of Provincetown and other leading citizens 
would be glad to see an efficient supervision of the province 
lands established and maintained by the state. There is much 
talk of various schemes of real-estate men for the use and 
improvement of this state property asa means of attracting 
summer visitors and revenue to the village, but the first thing 
for the people of the state to consider is the need of proper 
care for the property of the commonwealth, and the adoption 
of an efficient system of treatment for the reclamation of the 
desert area and the preservation of the extensive wooded re- 
gion which still remains unburied. 

So far as can now be understood or foreseen, the advancing 
sand will in time, if it is let alone, bury the remaining wood- 
land and destroy the village and harbor. ; 

F. B. Harrison. 


“Boston, Mass. 


Sawdust for Protecting Plants. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—In your issue of September goth Professor Massey 
writes on the value of sawdust as a protection for plants. I 
should like to add my testimony as to its merits as a winter 
covering. It is somewhat difficult in city gardens to procure 
an annual supply and care for it from year to year. It sur- 
passes, however, every other material I have ever used for 
the purpose. I have found it very valuable for wintering Car- 
nation-seedlings, as it carries them through without any ap- 
preciable loss, and it is worth trying for any plant that suffers 
from the cold or severe winds of winter. The proper article 
to use is coarse sawdust from large circular saws used for 
manufacturing lumber. Of course, this dust should be kept 
dry by a covering of boards or building-paper or anything else 
which will shed rain to a reasonable extent. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Charles L. Mann. 


Recent Publications. 


Annals of Horticulture in North America for the Year r8go. 
By L. H. Bailey. 

This volume follows closely the methods of the Annals for 
the year 1889, and the series promises to be of real value as 
books of reference. Of course it must be admitted that acom- 
pendious record of the advance in horticultural science and 
practice year atter year would be a help to all who have any 
interest in gardening. This would be true if the work did no 
more than collect and classify facts that have already been 
published, and arrange them so that they can be conveniently 
referred to. But, as Professor Bailey says in his preface, 
it is very difficult to lay out a plan for such a series which 
shall include what is most essential and exclude all other 
matter. The author had determined, apart from the Annals 
proper, to publish in each volume an investigation of 
some particular branch of American horticulture, as he did, 
last year, in his Catalogue of American Kitchen Garden Vege- 
tables, which was the most elaborate chapter in the book. 
This year he had decided to make a census of native North 
American plants which have been introduced into cultivation, 
together with their horticultural varieties, but the work was 
one of such magnitude that it has been postponed. 

The first part of the book gives a general view of fruits and 
vegetables during the year, with statistics of crops and prices 
and the like. Ornamental plants and ornamental gardening is 
next treated in the same way, and this is followed by an inter- 
esting and valuable sketch of what has been accomplished 
during the year in the way of treating plant diseases and inju- 
rious insects. A list of the sub-titles of the remaining section 
of Part I. will give the best idea of the character of the subjects 
treated. They are: ‘‘ Legal Control of New Varieties,” ‘“‘Nomen- 
clature,” ‘“‘Road Agitation,” ‘‘ The Census,” “‘ The New Tariff,” 
“Educational Matters,” ““ American Wild Flower Clubs,” “So- 
cieties.” Part II. is devoted to special annals, including the 
introductions of the year and the plant portraits, together with 
a directory of the most important horticultural societies of 
North America and of persons in charge of horticultural work 
in the experiment stations, a list of botanic gardens in the 
world, a title-index to publications of the experiment stations 
relating to horticulture, and a subject-index of the same sort, 
the books of the year, a list of the horticultural periodicals and 
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a short notice of such tools and conveniences for horticultural 
work as have been invented and brought into use. Of course, 
no two people will agree as to what such a work should con- 
tain, but the matter presented has been carefully prepared, and 
the book will be gratefully received by the horticulturists of 
the country. 


Notes. 


The Chrysanthemum Show of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society has been postponed until November toth. 


The Horticultural Society of Florida has asked for three 
acres at the Columbian Exposition in which to show an orange 
grove and make a fruit display. 


Visitors from the east are often surprised at the size of the 
Geraniums growing out-of-doors in California, where they 
attain a height of from twelve to fourteen feet, and are cov- 
ered with bright scarlet blossoms. 


Steam-pipes are said to have been made in England from 
the ramie fibre. This material is subjected to tremendous 
hydraulic pressure, and, having the property of being unaf- 
fected by moisture, will neither shrink nor swell, besides 
being a non-conductor of heat. The pipes are said to have a 
tensile strength twice that of steel pipes. 


The ornamental fruits of some plants are hardly appreciated 
for decorative work as they deserve. A lasting and extremely 
tasteful combination seen a few days ago was that of clusters 
of the scarlet fruits of Crategus coccinea, intermixed with 
short sprays of the white-berried Symphoricarpus racemosus, 
with a few green leaves, in a wide, shallow vase of darlx blue 
color. It is worthy of remark that both the plants are natives. 


In a paper on gardening read before a meeting of the Croy- 
don Gardeners’ Association in England Mr. Charles Gibson 
spoke of steam-power as an agency which has contributed 
very largely to the enrichment of gardens with plants from all 
parts of the world. It is the speed with which plants are dis- 
patched on long journeys which renders the loss so much 
smaller than what it was formerly, and this change has been 
brought about by steam. 


English horticultural journals are loud in their praises of 
Clethra alnifolia and its racemes of sweetly scented blossoms. 
Of course it is not new in England, but it is spoken of as some- 
what rare among foreign shrubs. The fact is that it is too 
rarely planted even in this country, where it isa native. The 
Sweet Pepper-bush, which blooms from midsummer well into 
September, is not excelled by any shrub of its season for the 
fragrance and beauty of its white flowers. 


Mr. Benjamin G. Smith, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, ex- 
hibited at the meeting of the Horticultural Society, in Boston, 
on the toth of October, thirty-four different varieties of grapes, 
and received the silver medal of the society for his collection. 
The grapes were all cut from the vines the day before, and no 
copper salts or other mixture had been used to prevent fungal 
diseases. The general excellence of the collection was note- 
worthy, and it spoke well for the skill of amateurs in growing 
hardy Grapes in Massachusetts. 


According to Downing’s Horticulturist, the first specimen of 
Paulownia impertalis which bore flowers in this country stood 
in the famous Parsons nursery at Flushing, Long Island, and 
flowered in 1847. One of the finest Paulownias we remember 
to have seen must have been planted at about the same time 
as Mr. Parsons’ tree, as it was of great size, and bloomed pro- 
fusely at least as far back as the year 1858. It stood on the 
west side of Fifth Avenue, near Sixteenth Street, in front of a 
house which was torn down to make way for the present 
Judge Building. 

Mr. H. W. S. Cleveland writes that there are no acorns on 
the Bur Oaks in Minneapolis and the region thereabout this 
year. Asarule, the sidewalks in many places in that city at 
this season are littered with acorns from the old Oaks which 
were left standing on vacant lots or have been preserved in 
the yards of private residences. This year not an acorn can 
be found in the city nor in any of the woods near by. Mr. 
Cleveland is interested to know how far this failure extends, and 
since it is a matter of general interest, we should be pleased 
to hear reports on the acorn-crop from readers in other parts 
of the country. 

A correspondent of the London Garden speaks of Adelia 
rupestris as avery valuable shrub for clothing low walls on 
account of its neat growth, bright foliage and its long flowering 
season. 
land, in others it requires the protection of a wall. Itseemsto 
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flourish well in this country as far north as Philadelphia. In 
Washington it is one of the most interesting shrubs in autumn. 
It is planted very largely in the public grounds of that city, and 
it is covered for months with clusters of pink and fragrant 
blossoms. It forms a dense bush, and under careful pruning 
its slender, curving twigs assume a very graceful outline. 


An American Carnation Society was organized at Philadel- 
phia October 15th, with a membership of about fifty. The — 
following officers were chosen: Edwin Lonsdale, President ; 
William Swayne, Vice-President; C. W. Ward, East Moriches, 
New York, Treasurer; C. J. Pennock, Kennett Square, Penn- 
sylvania, Secretary. The meeting adjourned to meet in New 
York during the Chrysanthemum Show, to be held there next 
month. The Executive Committee is composed of the officers 
as elected and three others, namely, Robert Craig, Philadelphia ; 
R. J. Lombard, Wayland, Massachusetts, and James Hancock, 
Grand Haven, Michigan. The objects of the society are to im- 
prove the Carnation, to encourage the production of new and 
better varieties, and to discourage the dissemination of nov- 
elties which have no decided value. The society ought to 
accomplish a useful work. 


Mr. M. A. Thayer, who has demonstrated practically that 
small-fruit culture can be made profitable in Wisconsin, has just 
published a report from his fruit farms at Sparta which, from his 
careful method of keeping accounts and the generous spirit 
manifested, seems worthy of commendation. Five years ago 
the question of growing small fruits there was doubtful, and 
he therefore gives a full account of his outlay and income. 
The first year he planted eight acres of Blackberries, seven of 
Raspberries and two of Strawberries, at a total expense of 
$1,618, with no income. The second year he added eight 
acres, and his total expenses were $2,462, and his income was 
$926. The third year he set ten acres more to small fruits ; 
his expenses were $3,394, and his receipts $4,432, or consider- 
ably more than $1,000 profit. The fourth year, or 1891, the 
expenses were $4,500, and the receipts $8,846, with a profit of 
$4,346. The receipts and expenditures are itemized, and the 
report concludes with advice to beginners to go slow, doing 
only as much as can be done well, since nothing but the best 
production will pay, and it may safely be estimated that, be- 
sides the land, every acre of small fruit properly prepared, 
planted and brought to a bearing age will cost from $125 to 
$150, or their equivalent in honest work at $1.25 a day. Mr. 
Thayer’s concluding counsel is: “Begin modestly, subscribe 
liberally to good papers, increase your plantation as experience 
is gained,” and he promises to answer questions on particular 
points by mail or otherwise, or send short, plain instructions 
for growing small fruits, free, to any one who willsend his name. 


‘All the world has agreed,” said Downing in his Horticul- 
turist some forty-five years ago, “that there is nothing more 
perfect of its kind than the rural architecture of England. The 
cottages of that country are as widely different in effect from 
those of any other as the Anglo-Saxon race differs from all 
else, civilized or barbarous. What this difference consists in 
there are, perhaps, few who take the trouble to analyze. Many 
persons suppose it to lie in pointed gables and high roofs. 
Still, these were not originally English, but were borrowed 
from Flanders, yet the Flemish cottages have little or none of 
the peculiar beauty which charms us in those of England. 
Others have imagined that it is something especially becoming 
in the features of the English landscape itself. Yet this can 
hardly be true, since we have seen faithful copies of the Eng- 
lish cottage built in this countryin equally picturesque scenery 
without producing upon the mind the same impression as the 
original edifice. The secret charm of the English cottage lies, 
we imagine, in its home-expression and its rurality.... The 
English cottage, even of the humblest class, is surrounded by 
trees, embowered in vines and creepers and hedged about 
with shrubs to a degree quite unknown in any other country. 
The love of trees and flowers is a universal passion in that 
country, and man, woman and child, among the cottagers, take 
an especial pride in the green adornments of theirhome. Slips 
and roots find their way from the pleasure-grounds of the no- 
bleman’s mansion to the humble garden of the cottage ; and 
there is a personal and individual care bestowed upon them, 
even by those who have scarcely any other of the refinements 
of life, that neither the people of the Continent nor of this coun- 
try have, as yet, any positive share of. The effect of all this 
taste is to spread a beautiful drapery about the rural cottages 
of England that renders what would otherwise be scarcely 
more than rude cabins little gems of rural and picturesque 
beauty. Indeed, strip most of the loveliest cottages of Eng- 
land of their sylvan and floral enrichment and they would ab- 
solutely lose their whole power of charming.” 
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The Effect of Gardening upon the Mind. 


TASTE for gardening is one of the elemental im- 

pulses of humanity. There are individuals without 
it, as there are people without sight or hearing or a sense 
of smell; but, on the whole, to dig comes naturally to 
man, and at some time or other in the course of his exist- 
ence the desire to own a portion of the earth’s surface is 
apt to seize upon him and demand satisfaction. 

This impulse is of maturity rather than of youth, for gar- 
dening in its larger sense is a thoughtful pursuit, appealing 
to the broader qualities of the understanding. It is not 
merely the desire for healthful exercise which stirs a aman, 
but also the wish to learn the secrets of our common 
mother, to force her hand, as it were, and compel her to 
reward his toil. The fable of the giant Anteus, who re- 
newed his strength when he came in contact with the 
earth, has a subtle meaning, for it is by this contact that 
many weary souls have found rest and arisen refreshed. 

To him who is tired of mankind the solitude and peace 
of a garden have a rare charm. Many a great statesman 
has turned from the cares of state to till his fields, or culti- 
vate his flower-beds and trees, his alert brain finding full 
range for its activity in some scheme of landscape, or some 
great project for fertilizing a barren waste and rendering it 
productive. 

Gardening gratifies the thoughtful mind, because it does 
not look for immediate results. It inculcates patience in 
all its teachings—patience not only with processes, but 
with results, for disappointments have often to be met ; the 
best of schemes fail of accomplishment ; new enemies arise 
on every hand, visible and hidden. To combat them re- 
quires perseverance, fertility in resource, promptness in 
action. 

The gardeners life can never be purely contemplative. 
However fair his domain, he must perforce keep his eyes 
open in it, and his mind active. Vigilance must be his at- 
tribute, or he will have cause for regret. By watching he 
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learns what to do and what to leave undone, the habits of 
the plants he tends—their needs, their uses, the different 
phases of their beauty. Unconsciously he becomes edu- 
cated, and his mind lays up new stores of facts and deduc- 
tions for future use. 

The planter also grows in unselfish zeal as his plans in- 
crease in scope. He prepares for the future race, not alone 
for his own joy. The trees he disposes for another gen- 
eration to sit under ; he plants timber for the heir to cut; he 
adds to his broad acres that he may leave them to his 
children. For himself the toil, for others the fruit of his 
labors, and thus, setting aside his own recompense, he 
comes into a larger manhood, into that fullness of life 
which only belongs to him who has forgotten self and 
lives for an end he cannot hope to see. 

From all this training should result endurance of un- 
avoidable evils, fortitude in disappointment, serenity of 
mind. ‘Thus the garden shows itself to be a school of the 
higher virtues, of patience, of tranquillity, of vigilance, of 
fortitude, of unselfishness and high serenity. 

More lessons than these it teaches, therefore small won- 
der that the groping soul of man, ever seeking higher 
things, turns to this simplest pursuit as a child to its 
mother, finding in her arms comfort for his unrest. Un- 
consciously he seeks this school, which is so great a help 
to his spirit, and thinks often it is the pure air and exercise 
alone that have given tone to his nerves, and fresh vigor 
to his understanding. 

But, after all, the | best thing the garden does for man is 
to imbue him with a love for home, to anchor him to that 
one spot of the earth’s surface which he calls his own, and 
to which he can impart some portion of his own individu- 
ality. The acres he has tilled, the garden-plot he has 
watered, will always be dear to him and to his children, 
and it is this desire for a home and an inheritance for those 
who shall come after him, that drives him to the purchase 
of land and the beginning of agriculture. 

A man who owns a freehold in his country becomes of 
account at once; it lifts him from the position of a tran- 
sient into the dignity of a resident; he gives hostages to 
fortune; he becomes an established citizen in place of 
a possible tramp, and is of more value in the community 
forthwith. The effect upon himself is elevating and com- 
posing. It stills his restlessness, allays ennui, turns the 
current of his mind into new channels, provides him with 
an amusement for his leisure hours, while giving occasion 
for healthful exertion, as well as stimulating wholesome 
thought. It is opposed to morbidness, it forbids subjec- 
tivity, it rouses the imagination, and gratifies the love of 
beauty. 

There is that fine largeness of quality in it as an amuse- 
ment that appeals to the simplest minds, as well as to the 
most comprehensive. It is this which proves that it is 
elemental and human to love a garden, to enjoy the soil, 
to find comfort in watching the development of plants and 
trees, and joy in their blossom and fruitage. 

In America we need just this to give us stay and balance. 
In the older world, where habits are more established, the 
taste is strong. Here it is overgrown by many things. In 
so great a land as ours one portion of the soil seems not 
enough for the citizen. He wants a ranch in Colorado, an 
Orange-grove in Florida, a sea-side home on the coast of 
Maine, in addition to his city dwelling. But as the crowd 
increases and the nation ages, more and more will men 
concentrate their energies upon one spot, and the love of 
home and locality will grow more intense, as it is apt todo 
in the human being as years bring greater quiet to his 
spirit, and make rest his choicest blessing. 

When we are at last sure that our children will be con- 
tent to reap what we have sown, to repose under the trees 
that we have planted, solidity and peace will come to us, 
and life will grow more simple and more pleasurable to 
our people. Then will the garden be the true pleasure- 
ground, and its wise stillness will pervade the character of 
the men who find its culture a real education, and there 
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learn the needed lessons of perseverance, and patient wait- 
ing for the good the future brings, leading lives without 
hurry, full of calm interest in their surroundings, and with 
no wish for change, 


Village Improvement Societies. 


T the recent annual meeting of the Beverly (Massa- 
chusetts) Improvement Society, Professor Goodale, of 
Harvard University, made a few remarks relative to the 
work of village improvement societies in general. He said 
that the range of plants used for decorative purposes in the 
northern states can be much widened. It is a general prin- 
ciple in vegetable physiology that many plants thrive much 
better when transferred to climates and soils similar to, but 
not identical with, those of their nativity. This is illus- 
trated in a striking, but unfortunate, manner by the com- 
mon plants which have invaded parts of Australasia. The 
thistles and brambles attain a size and vigor unknown in 
their former home in the Old World, while one of the Roses, 
well known as Sweet-brier, runs riot over large areas. Itis 
a familiar fact that all of our troublesome weeds in the 
northern Atlantic states, with perhaps one or two excep- 
tions like Rudbeckia, or Purple Cone-flower, are intruders 
from other countries, chiefly Europe and South America. 
On the other hand, the weeds of German gardens and agri- 
cultural lands are said by Professor Drude, of Dresden, to 
be mostly from the Mediterranean regions, but the inva- 
sions in the uncultivated districts are largely from America, 
such as CEnothera, the Evening Primrose, Mimulus, the 
Meask-flower, and Rudbeckia, just mentioned. Every one 
knows how admirably many of the Japanese and Chinese 
species of flowering plants grow in the Occident. This 
list of plants can be largely augmented, particularly in the 
direction of arboreous and arborescent vegetation. We 
who live so near the Arnold Arboretum, at Forest Hills, 
only an hour’s ride from this room, can see, if we choose, 
the progress of experiments directed toward this end. On 
those ample grounds, one can see for himself the oriental 
plants which are proving of worth here, and he can make 
his own selections of plants for the adornment of the streets 
of our villages. A little pressure brought to bear upon our 
enterprising nurserymen would increase the scope of their 
catalogues, adding thereto plants of promise from the east- 
ern countries, China and Japan. Those which we now 
have in general use are favorites; the list should be 
lengthened. 

Dr. Goodale spoke also in regard to the desirability of 
preserving some accessible nooks and corners for our native 
plants. Such shelters need hardly more than a supply of 
water to help their guests through the hard times of drought 
which are sure to come at intervals in our climate, and 
which are exceedingly destructive to transplanted vegeta- 
tion. If these sheltered nooks are occasionally cleared 
from the ever-watchful and aggressive invading weeds 
they can be made to brighten many a spot which would 
otherwise be unsightly. Essex County has a high reputa- 
tion for the attractiveness of its native vegetation. This 
reputation is very largely due to the fact that the county 
has long possessed ardent and successful students of 
botany. From Cutler’s time, through that of Oakes and 
Russell, down to the present, when Robinson and Sears 
and many others have taken up the agreeable task, the at- 
tention paid to the native plants of the county has been 
remarkable. The results of this attention are partly treas- 
ured in the excellent collections of the Peabody Academy, 
in Salem, and are practically at the command of any citi- 
zens of the county. There is no excuse here for not making 
much of our native plants. Other counties in the Atlantic 
states ought to emulate the example of this county. 

Another of the topics taken up by the speaker was the 
change which has come over the manner of looking at 
certain features of plant-life. The relations of the soil to 
water and air, and to the chemical substances which form 
the so-called ash-constituents of plants, are among the 
most interesting subjects in nature. The plant stands mid- 
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way between inorganic matter and animal life, manufac- 
turing from water and what we may well call ‘‘impurities,” 
of various kinds, organic and organized substance, part of 
which is utilizable by animals as food. Of late years we 
have come to believe that through the agency of infinitely 
minute organisms, known as microbes, part of the nitro- 
gen in the air, clinging to soil, may be combined with 
other elements in such forms as to be available to plants. 

Another change which has taken place in our method of 
looking at plants comes from conclusive evidence that all 
the living matter in the plant is connected together, even 
where the cell-walls seem at first to be closed partitions ; 
and thus all portions of the plant are constituents of a 
community, in the strictest sense of the term. Formerly it 
was held that the conjoined organs and contiguous cells 
throughout the organism are parts of a corporate body. 
This true view is rendered more impressive by the convic- 
tion that all the living matter in all parts of the plant makes 
up a united whole. 

Other topics discussed were, the principles which under- 
lie pruning and the healing of wounds, the times for trans- 
planting and similar practical matters. 

Dr. Goodale expressed the view that the interest in prac- 
tical questions like these, which come naturally before a 
village improvement society, can be much increased by 
occasional meetings during the winter, when, by a suitable 
division of labor, the freshest intelligence relative to ad- 
vance in vegetable physiology and horticulture can be pre- 
sented by the members and familiarly discussed. 


Great Hill: A New American Country-seat.—Il. 


ROM the north side of the house at Great Hill we look over 
the lawn, already described, which is bounded on two sides 

by woods, and on the third by the sea; and the woods con- 
tinue, running near the west side of the house, down to the 
water’s edge on the south. Here the main front looks overa 
still larger lawn, comprising some eight or ten acres, while a 
narrower expanse of sward lies between the building and the 
eastern shore. Thus the lawns, taken as a whole, are flanked 
on two sides by forest and on two by blue water. The whole 
expanse they now cover was, a few years ago, a tangled mass 
of bushes and stones and little trees, with here and there a few 
of larger growth. The labor of clearing was great, but, fortu- 
nately, the slopes were naturally beautiful. A straight gravel 
walk leads from the east door toastone pier; but on the south 
the main stretch of lawn is not cut, but encircled by paths, one 
lying close to the forest on the right and the other not far from 
the water on the left. All along the water’s edge is a low 
growth of shrubs, vines and flowers, chiefly Sumachs and 
Golden-rods, which make a beautiful border when autumn 
approaches. The walk near the water passes at a little dis- 
tance from the house through an irregular group of trees, 
small Oaks and tall gnarled old Tupelos, the latter forced by 
the denser growth that once surrounded them into a shape so 
unlike that which is typical of the species that it needs a close 
examination to prove them what they are. Otherwise, the 
lawns are unbroken, save for a few small Oaks and Pines, left 
here and there in well-chosen positions, which, with the lapse 
of time, will become interesting trees. The lawns are not so 
smooth and velvety as those one finds at Newport or Lenox, 
but for this very reason are all the better in keeping with their 
surroundings. They are well covered with thrifty grass, and 
are visibly lawns and not pastures ; and their green is bright 
enough to form a vivid contrast with the blue of the water be- 
yond and the somewhat dusky tone of the Oaks which chiefly 
Nothing could be simpler 
than the-scene or its arrangement; but its pronounced sim- 
plicity constitutes its striking charm. Seldom does one see 
such broad-stretches of sward contrasted with such simple 
masses of forest and framed in so beautiful a circle of water, 
with the long line of the Falmouth shore lying against the 
horizon. No details attract the eye to the disturbance of the 
general effect of breadth, dignity and repose, and nothing has 
been done to alter the essential character of the spotas Nature 
designed it. One would certainly be at a loss where to look 
for another country place of anything like this size of which 
it could be said that not a tree or shrub or flower has ever been 
planted. But this is true of Great Hill, if we except only a few 
vines which clamber up the piazzas of the house and some 
narrow flower-beds close to its foundations. Not a tree is in 
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sight from the house which any one would call a ‘‘ good speci- 
men,’ even of wild growth, yet the groups they form are just 
what the eye demands; and not a spot of color breaks the 
quiet greenness except where some wild flower grows at the 
edge of the forest or the Sumachs burn along the water’s edge. 
There are very few owners, I fear, who would not be tempted 
to set out trees of other species than those which naturally 
grow here, and to “enliven” the far-stretching lawns with 
ornamental plants and ower-beds. But a single innovation 
of this kind would ruin the beauty which now exists, and I can 
fancy no worse fate for Great Hill than to fall into the hands 
of an owner with ‘a taste for horticulture.” Any one with a 
taste for Nature, a taste for beauty developed and clarified 
but not modified by art, must be thoroughly content with it as 
it is. May the day be far distant when a white-blotched Ne- 
gundo or a scarlet Geranium shall intrude upon its broad sim- 
plicity and spoil its thoroughly local character. 

From the foot of the main lawn one looks westward along a 
shore which curves out into successive points, clothed with 
forest to their tips, until, afar off, Bird island Light shows 
white against the sky. For the most part there is only a 
narrow pebbly beach, although, about a mile away from the 
house, there is a long and broad beach of snowy sand. But 
these little beaches are, to my mind, as attractive as anything 
at Great Hill. The forest comes quite close to them, and, the 
soil being somewhat swampy, it is composed of larger trees 
than those through which the entrance drive conducted us. 
And in front of the trees, coming boldly down to the edge of 
the sand itself, are the most luxuriant masses of shrubs and 
creepers, bright at every season with a changing wealth of 
blossoms. Here one sees Willows, Alders and Black Alders, 
Roses and Cat-briers and Beach Plums, Blueberries and 
Sumachs and Grape Vines, Wild Azaleas and Andromedas 
and a score of things besides, crowding one another close and 
crowding as closely as they can to the water’s edge, while 
now and then they break away to surround a tiny bit of 
genuine swamp, covered with Cranberry-vines. Ifa gardener 
would like to see how a shrubbery should look, edging an ex- 
panse of gravel, he could not do better than come and study 
these which Nature has planted along the little beaches at 
Great Hill. 

All this large property is not given up to mere beauty ; but 
the cultivated tracts and the various farm-buildings are hidden 
away among the woods, so that one must seek before seeing 
them ; and the same is true of the water tower, which so often 
mars the effect of a sea-side estate. For a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore the woods remain untouched save by 
the construction of a drive, several miles in length, which 
follows near the water, rounding the head of Wing’s Cove and 
continuing to the confines of the place. In this third drive 
we have forest and shore views combined. Now we seem to 
be in the heart of a broad wood, and the next moment find 
ourselves between the woods and a wide salt-marsh, or be- 
tween the woods and the water itself. Some very large Pitch 
Pines and ancient Tupelos occur in this part of the place, and 
each tree of the sort was scrupulously respected in laying out 
the road. As its purpose is merely to show the beauty of the 
place, not to take us anywhere in particular, directness did not 
need to be considered. And the same is true of certain little 
walks which, starting near the house, have also been cut 
through the woods. A pretty feature, which lies only a few 
steps away from the main lawn but cannot be discovered by 
a stranger, SO inconspicuous is the “trail” through the tall 
undergrowth that leads to it, is a ‘“‘deer-rest,” made in imita- 
tion of those which the deer themselves used to trample out 
when the forest was wild indeed. It is simply a small circular 
Space which has been freed from everything but grass, above 
which the trees nearly meet and around which the shrubs, 
freed from all restraint, have formed, in a couple of years, a 
high, impenetrable, odorous green wall. The Inkberry had 
long seemed to me the most beautiful of our native shrubs, 
but how beautiful it might be I had never realized till I saw it 
at Great Hill, in some such spot as this. 

I need not speak of the other roads which, for more or less 
utilitarian purposes, have been cut through the woods at Great 
Hill, or of the pastures where flocks of sheep are feeding, or 
of the great meadows grown to hay, except to add that nothing, 
however utilitarian, has been done withouta thought of beauty. 
There has been no ruthless clearing or cutting. The owner 
marks every tree that is to be felled, and none is ever felled 
which has any special claim of size, character or situation to 
plead in its own behalf. So we see here and there in fields and 
pastures a large Pine, an ancient Cedar or a particularly sym- 
metrical Maple; and I have even been told of one small tract, 
surrounded by cultivated fields, which remains uncultivated 
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because in the autumn the Gentians grow there in especial 
profusion. There are Cranberry-bogs also at Great Hill, and 
wild Grapes and Beach Plums in a profusion by which the 
housekeeper profits; but while her claims and those of the 
farmer are respected, Nature’s claims are never for a moment 
forgotten. It hardly need be added that, though there are 
many workmen at Great Hill, there is no one who calls himself 
a gardener. 

In praising so highly this place, which I have so often vis- 
ited with ever-growing delight, I do not, of course, mean to set 
it up as a model for general imitation. Gardens and gardeners, 
planted trees and cultivated flowers have their part to play in 
the world, and it must always be a preponderant part when 
wild country sites are to be fitted for the summier residence of 
wealthy people. Yet I do think that it would be well if in 
sea-shore neighborhoods some such treatment as this which 
has brought the beauty of this place out of a tangled wilder- 
ness was adopted. It is adopted, I know, in many small prop- 
erties; but Great Hill is remarkable as showing how well 
fitted it is even to estates of unusual size. Certainly, no other 
method of treatment could have produced so admirable an 
effect just here, where the forest already existed with a well- 
marked character of its own, and where the soil is not very 
easily persuaded to bear trees of other sorts. The chief beau- 
ties of Great Hill are its clear local character and its unity. 
Whether we are traversing the untouched portions of the 
woodland, following the lovely shore, or surveying the broad 
expanses of lawn, relieved, but not disturbed, by their Pines 
and Oaks and Tupelos, and broadly and simply contrasted with 


‘the encircling belt of woods, there is never a feature which 


mars the harmony or changes the general character of the 
spot. It is simply a piece of the Marion country beautified, 
but not essentially altered; and this, I believe, whether the 
gardener has had a part to play in the result or not, is what 
every country place in every part of the world ought to be. 
This owner was lucky in finding a spot which he could make 
habitable and beautiful without a gardener’s aid, partly be- 
cause the unusual, the unexpected, the unconventional is 
always attractive, but partly also because, when Nature is in an 
artistic mood, she can do better work than any other artist. 
But surely, also, the spot was lucky in finding an owner who 
appreciated his chance and could make the most of it. This 
he has done, not by starting out with a definite idea of what he 
“meant to do with the place,” but by contenting himself for a 
time with roughness and incompleteness, living on the place, 
loving and studying it, and very gradually deciding what the 
next step should be. And only thus can any good work of art 
be produced when the materials used are those which Nature 
supplies, and, consequently, it is impossible to redeem mis- 


takes once they are perpetrated. 
Marion, Mass. : cee M. G. Van Rensselaer. 


Artificial Coffee-beans. 


jes manufacture of artificial coffee-beans has, it appears, 
assumed some importance in this country, and speci- 
mens of the spurious beans have been sent to Kew by Dr. 

Brown Goode, the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
The idea of preparing artificial coffee-beans for the purpose of 
mixing with the genuine beans is, however, not entirely new. 
As long ago as 1860 coffee-beans, made from finely powdered 
chicory, were sent to the Kew Museums. The American 
beans are supposed to be composed of rye-flour, glucose and 
water; they are made to resemble, in size and color, a moder- 
ately good sample of roasted coffee-beans, and, by the intro- 
duction of a few genuine beans, are made to possess the 
aroma of coffee. The modeling is sufficiently good to deceive 
the ordinary public, but if the product is at all critically ex- 
amined it is noticed that the groove on the flat surface is broad 
and shallow, and that it does not extend into the heart of the 
bean by a long narrow slit as in the real article; and, also, 
that there is no trace of the silvery skin at the mouth of the slit. 

The introduction of spurious coffee-beans as an article of 
commerce in the United States is described in the following 
article from the Wew York World, reproduced in the Kew 

Bulletin : 

_ “The average bulk of the genuine coffee imported into the 
United States is 8,000,000 bags, or 180,000,000 pounds, per 
annum. Experts estimate that fully twenty per cent. of the 
coffee sold to consumers is bogus, which raises the consump- 
tion to 216,000,000 pounds. Taking thirty cents per pound as 
the average retail price, the people of America pay $65,000,000 
every year for this one article of food, of which $13,000,000 
is paid for roasted and ground beans, pease, rye, or a 
manufactured article in no way resembling the Brazilian 
berry. To this must be added the production and sale 
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of what are called ‘coffee substitutes.’ So extensive is 
this business that it is quite safe to say that consumers 
pay $12,000,000 for what they believe to be cheap coffee. 
This raises the total expenditure to $77,000,000, and it repre- 
sents a sale of 276,000,000 pounds, for the ‘substitute coffee’ 
usually sells at twenty cents per pound. It will thus be 
seen that 96,000,000 pounds of bogus coffee are sold in the 
United States every year, and some estimates place it at 
120,000,000 pounds. . Taking the lowest figures, $25,000,000 
are received for substances which can be profitably placed 
on the market at six cents a pound. The manufacturers, 
therefore, receive $6,000,000 for their goods, while retailers 
gain a profit of $18,000,000. There are two kinds of bogus 
coffee, an imitation bean and the ground article. The 
bean is the most difficult to produce, and it is only recently 
that actual success in this direction has been attained. The 
bogus bean must not only look like the genuine berry 
when raw, but it should be capable of taking a proper 
color when roasted. A very good specimen is now manu- 
factured in Philadelphia and Trenton, being composed of 
rye-flour, glucose and water. The soft paste is then moulded 
and carefully dried. To the eye of an expert the presence of 
this imitation is easy of detection, and it cannot be used to 
any great extent among wholesalers. But when coffee goes 
to the retailer adulteration begins. Sometimes the retailer is 
deceived, but nine times out of ten he is the one who intro- 
duces adulteration. The ground article is very easily pro- 
duced in the proper color, and an aroma is infused by using 
strong decotions of coffee-essence. 

“When mixed with real coffee even the expert eye and 
tongue may be deceived, while to the ordinary consumer it 
seems to be the genuine product. Bogus coffee-beans have 
only a slight resemblance to the natural berry, for though they 
possess proper form the cicatrice on the inner face is too 
smooth. Then, again, the gray color of the raw bean is not 
quite up to the mark, but when these manufactured beans are 
roasted with five per cent. of genuine coffee they find a ready 
sale. These bogus beans can be made at a cost of $30 per 
1,000 pounds, and when mixed with fifty pounds of pure 
coffee the whole 1,050 pounds cost $37.50, or 334 cents per 
pound, so that a profit of nearly 100 per cent. is the result. 
There are any number of ‘coffee substitutes,’ the Hillis va- 
riety being the most successful. This company is already 
manufacturing 10,000 pounds per week, it being sold by the 
barrel to retailers in nearly all of the New England, middle 
and western states. The profits of this concern are supposed 
to be $300 per day, and its operations have reached such a 
scale that the stockholders were recently offered nearly 
$1,000,000 for their secret and business, but it was declined. 
No one accustomed to coffee-drinking would imagine that a 
decoction of this stuff was like either Mocha or Rio, but when 
mixed with four times its bulk of genuine coffee only an ex- 
pert could detect the imposition. The manufacturers of these 
‘coffee substitutes’ claim that they are not violating the law 
of adulteration ot food-products, because they do not sell their 
goods as coffee, but simply as a substitute. While this may 
be true, it does not apply to the retailer, who mixes the bogus 
stuff with good coffee, and sells the whole as the genuine arti- 
cle. Though manufactories may be beyond the penalties of the 
adulteration law, they should be suppressed, for without them 
coffee adulteration by retailers would be impossible. When 
it is remembered that American people are compelled to pay 
$25,000,000 for ingredients that can be manufactured for one- 
fifth the sum received by coffee-growers, the necessity for the 
suppression of this nefarious trade is apparent. Oleomarga- 
rine cannot be soldas butter, neither should ‘coffee substitutes’ 
be made to masquerade under the name of Java, Mocha or Rio.” 

The production of artificial coffee has also received some 
attention in Germany, where an imperial decree has been 
issued forbidding the manufacture and sale of the machines 
for producing the artificial beans, which certain German news- 
papers have recently advertised. These artificial German 
beans are not intended in themselves as a beverage, but are 
to be used in trade for mixing with the genuine article. 


Notes on the Distribution of Some Kansas Trees.— 
Ill. The Oaks. 


[Ke NSAS is credited with ten species of Oak, five of which 

are confined to the extreme eastern portion of the state. 
Only those having a more extended range will be mentioned 
in this paper. The most widely distributed, as well as the most 
valuable Oak of the state, is the Bur Oak (Quercus macro- 
carpa). This is found throughout the eastern counties and 
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extends to the north-west as far as Bow Creek, a branch of 
the Solomon River, in Rooks and Phillips counties. From 
here the line of its western limit may be traced in a south- 
easterly direction to the Arkansas Valley, and along that 
stream out of the state in Sumner County. A noticeable fea- 
ture in the distribution of this Oak is, that it is found in great- 
est abundance, and, at its best, developed on small tributaries 
instead of the main streams, and often the best growth will be 
well toward the head of a branch where the bends are small 
and the bottoms narrow. The rich deep soil of these bits of 
bottom-land seems better suited to its growth than the more 
sandy rich bottoms of the rivers. 

- Along the Solomon River five groves of this tree may be 
seen at the junctions of the most of its tributaries, and further 
up the valley, where there is little or no Oak-timber to be seen 
on the river a few miles back in the hills, on some small creek 
we may find scattering gnarled old trees, with short trunks and 
rugged, angular limbs, while among them will be thrifty 
young trees, just the size for good fence-posts, either single 
cuts or quartered. These young trees the traveler of twenty 
years ago will remember as only straggling bushes, springing 
up perennially as the fires burned them down. Others still 
younger are pushing out on the borders, the product of acorns 
dropped since the buffalo ceased fo cut his sharp paths down 
the hills to water. Further east the older trees are found to be 
of better length of trunk and straighter grain, though, like the 
Cottonwood, the best of them have been hauled to the steam 
saw-mills years ago. 

Occasionally one finds a block of the original growth which 
has escaped the axe; such a one may be seen on the head 
of Cedar Creek, a small tributary of the Blue from the east, a 
few miles from Manhattan. Here in an area of not more than 
an acre, thickly grown with a variety of hard-wood timber, I 
measured twenty Bur Oaks which averaged ten feet in girth 
at two feet from the ground and twenty feet to the first limb. 
The largest of these was fifteen and a half feet around. At 
present the home market for such timber is much better than 
it is for Black Walnut, Oak being in great demand for bridge- 
planking. 

Next in an extent of area as well as in size comes the Chest- 
nut or Chinquapin Oak (Q. prinotdes). This finds its western 
limit in the lower valley of the Republican River, in Clay 
County, and on the Smoky for a short distance above its junc- 
tion with the Republican. This Oak is more commonly found 
on high ground, often covering the steep faces of the bluffs 
fronting the streams, where it becomes dwarfed in habit, some- 
times only a mere bush, sprouting from a spreading gnarly 
crown as often as swept over by the fires. Close to the small 
streams and in the bottoms, where the soil is rich, it occasion- 
ally becomes a stately tree. On the banks of the Blue River 
opposite Manhattan a group of these trees has been jealously 
guarded by their owner, who was one of the earliest settlers. 
Five of them which I measured averaged slightly less than ten 
feet in circumference at two feet above the ground, the largest 
being twelve feet and eight inches in girth. The wood of this 
Oak is tough and heavy, and, though cracking badly as it sea- 
sons, it is highly valued for posts and fuel. Occupying as it 
does the stony land and the narrower draws and ravines, there 
is not the inducement to clear the land for farming purposes, 
which causes the slaughter of so much valuable hard-wood 
timber. As there seems to be no basis upon which to separate 
the form called Q. Muhlenbergi by Dr. Engelmann from the 
smaller and more shrubby growth of the hill-sides, I have pre- 
ferred to consider them all under the name given above. 

Less widely distributed, but more abundant in its region, is 
the Black Jack (Q. migra). In the eastern part of the state this 
is abundant, constituting the greater part of the scrubby 
growth which covers many miles of broken upland. Asa mere 
bush it often crowns some rocky bluff or dots its steep sides ; 
again, it is a dwarfed tree, growing in almost impenetrable 
thickets ; in the more fertile soil bordering the bottoms it be- 
comes a rugged, knotty tree of sometimes two feet or more in 
diameter and fifty feet high. Whatever the size, it varies but 
little in character. Its bright red young leaves make a beauti- 
ful picture when they are opening. These, as they develop, 
become thick and leathery, shining dark green above and rus- 
sety downy beneath, presenting a handsome appearance 
throughout the season. While maintaining their general 
wedge-like form, these leaves are exceedingly variable in the 
number and depth of their lobes, and trees of the extreme 
forms might readily be mistaken for distinct species if judged 
by this characteristic only. These leaves, tan-colored and dead, 
rustle on the twigs till the buds begin to swell in the spring. 
The bark of the trunks is black, finely checked and rough, 
shading off to the smooth iron-gray of the limbs, which are 
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closely set and stiff. With the numerous dead spines and 
stubs they promise sure destruction to the clothes of any one 
rash enough to try to climb them. 

The most westerly upland growth of this tree is found 
covering the hills north of the Kansas River in southern 
Pottawattomie County. It crosses the Blue and is found in 
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the Black Oak more nearly resembles the Black Jack in the 
rough checked appearance of its black bark. It is a larger 
and better formed tree, and the thinner, deeply lobed leaves 
will at once distinguish it. 

The Red Oak is by far the finer tree, and the iron-gray color 
and smoother appearance of the trunk, the lofty habit and 


Fig. 79.—Senecio Heritieri—See page 510. 


considerable numbers along the deeply cut ravines which 
enter this stream from the west, but this is the limit. I have 
found no trace of it on the Kansas or any of its tributaries 
above the mouth of the Blue. The Black Jack affords a fair 
article of fuel, but is of little value for mechanical purposes. 
Closely associated with this species in distribution are the 
Black Oak (Q. timctoria) and the Red Oak (Q. rubra). Of these 


fine open top, as well as the large acorns with flat shallow 
cups, and the slightly lobed leaves, readily distinguish it from 
the others. These three members of the Black Oak family all 
find their western limit along the west bank of the Blue River 
in Riley County. 

Another member of the Oak family is worthy of mention as 
occupying about the same limits as the above-named Oaks. 


‘ 
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The Ostrya Virginica is found along the Blue and the Kansas 
and its tributaries to a few miles west of Manhattan. It occurs 
mostly in secluded rocky ravines along the breaks of the lime- 
stone bluffs, and nowhere attains the size to which it grows 
in the moist woods of Minnesota. Specimens of more than 
eight inches in diameter and twenty or thirty feet in height are 
rare in this range. 

It is at least a curious coincidence that the field occupied by 
these last-mentioned trees is nearly identical with that of the 
glacial drift in north-eastern Kansas. Whether this may have 
been the cause of their distribution over this limited area only 
must be purely a matter of speculation, but the fact that these 
species are so common in Nebraska and Minnesota over the 


glacial territory would at least be suggestive. 
= Kansas Agricultural College. S. C. Mason. 


New or Little-known Plants. 


Senecio Heritieri.* 


HIS plant was in cultivation at Kew more thana hun- 
dred years ago, having been sent thither from Ma- 
deira, presumably by the Kew collector, Philip Masson. A 
figure of it was published by Curtis in the second volume 
of the Botanical Magazine, t. 53 (1787), where it is stated to 
have been introduced from Africa, but it is now known to 
be a native only of Madeira and Teneriffe, where it grows 
in the fissures of rocks. It belongs to the same section of 
the sub-genus Cineraria as the Madeiran S. populifoha and 
S. cruenta ; both of which are also in cultivation at Kew, 
the last-named being the supposed progenitor of the popu- 
lar garden Cinerarias. 

Wild specimens of S. Herierz, as well as the plant repre- 
sented in the Botanical Magazine, are so much smaller and 
more sparsely flowered than the cultivated examples ofitnow 
at Kew that one might almost declare them to belong to dif- 
ferent species. And yet Curtis, writing in the Bofanical Maga- 
zine, stated that, “In the beauty of its blossoms, this species 
of Cineraria, lately introduced from Africa, by far eclipses all 
the others cultivated in our gardens.” The plant repre- 
sented in our illustration on page 509 is immeasurably 
superior to anything seen by Curtis, and although we have 
many beautiful Cinerarias which were not in cultivation a 
hundred years ago, I question if C. Heriterz does not still 
surpass them all as a greenhouse plant. 

It forms a loose many-branched shrub abouta yard high, 
and by a little pinching and staking it may be made to look 
like a good specimen Chrysanthemum. The branches are 
zigzag and thickly clothed, as are also the petioles and un- 
der surface of the leaves, with a white felt-like tomentum ; 
the upper surface of the leaves is gray-green. The flower- 
heads are borne in very large panicles on the ends of the 
strongest shoots, and in smaller clusters on the weaker 
branches. Each head is an inch and a half across, daisy- 
like in form, the ray-florets white and rosy crimson, the 
disk almost purple. They are exceedingly beautiful in 
color and most graceful in their arrangement upon the 
plant; moreover, they emit a powerful violet-like odor, 
and they remain fresh upon the plant two months if kept 
in a cool greenhouse. I do not think we have any more 
beautiful greenhouse flowering-plant at Kew than this, and 
I can imagine its becoming a universal favorite for all 
sorts of decorative work. 

The cultural requirements of this species are not unlike 
those of the Chrysanthemum, except that it requires a few 
degrees more warmth, and it does not appear capable of 
bearing frost. At Kew it has been grown from cuttings 
struck in summer and potted in good loamy soil, the final 
shift being into an eight-inch pot. The plants are kept in 
a cold house or frame all summer, exposed to plenty of 
sunlight and watered liberally. They come into bloom in 
May, and are not out of flower until well on into July. This 
year a few of the old plants had their shoots shortened back 
after flowering and were repotted, one being planted in a 
sunny border. They soon made new growth, and they are in 


* Cineraria lanata, Bot. Mag., t. 53. (C. aurita, Hort.) 
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flower again now (September). I am told that in some 
parts of Italy this Senecio is a favorite summer-flowering 
plant for borders; I should not be surprised if, in the 
warmer parts of North America, it proved a good substi- 
tute for, or companion to, the Chrysanthemum as a border 
plant. The group of plants, of which this and C. cruenta 
may be considered the types, are now included in the 
genus Senecio. To be strictly botanical, therefore, the 
Cinerarias, which are a feature in almost every greenhouse, 
should be called Senecios, but I doubt if horticulturists will 
ever accept this change. If called a Senecio then, S. Hert- 
wert would be the correct name for the plant here figured, but 
if Cineraria is preferred, then it is the C. /anata of Lamarck. 
The true C. aurifa is a very different plant from this, although 
the name has somehow got attached to it in the few gar- 


dens where it is at present cultivated. 
Kew. P a ee W. Watson. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. | 


InsEcTIVoRous Prants.—At a recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society an exhibition and lecture on Insectiv- 
orous or Meat-eating Plants was the special attraction. 
The exhibition was not as large or comprehensive as was 
expected, but the lecture, which’had been prepared by Mr. 
Lindsay, curator of the Royal Botanical Gardens at Edin- 
burgh, was full of interest, both for botanists and cultiva- 
tors. Apart altogether from the extraordinary carnivorous 
propensities of Nepenthes, Sarracenias, Droseras, Pingui- 
culas and Utricularias, to a knowledge of which Hooker 
and Darwin have contributed practically all we know, they 
have a powerful claim to the notice of horticulturists in their 
quaint, and, in most cases, decidedly ornamental leaves, 
besides, in Sarracenia, Pinguicula and Utricularia, in the 
beauty of their flowers. 

The collections of carnivorous plants at Kew are a never- 
ending source of interest and wonder to visitors, many of 
whom have heard or read of the ‘‘ voracious” habits of 
these plants. I have been asked for the ‘‘Colra plant, 
which had leaves like a Colra and could swallow rats 
whole,” and found that Darlingtonia was the plant meant ; 
I have also heard many visitors declare that these plants 
“were so dangerous to children and venturesome people 
that they had to be kept behind wire screens at Kew.” - 
Without trespassing into the region of romance the habits 
and specialized structure of insectivorous plants are scarcely 
equaled in the whole vegetable kingdom. It is perfectly 
true that they entrap and digest insects, that they derive 
nourishment thereby, and, in this respect, are on an equal 
footing with the animal kingdom. No botanical garden 
or teaching garden of any kind ought to be without a col- 
lection of these wonderful plants. It scarcely needs to be 
added that there are no good gardens in which Nepenthes, 
Sarracenias and Droseras do not find a place. 

New Orcuips.—Catileya intermedia, var. alba, is a beauti- 
ful addition to Albinos. The type is one of the best of 
autumn-flowering Orchids and is very easily cultivated. 
Mr. Stalter, of Manchester, exhibited a plant in flower of 
the white variety last week, and it was awarded a first- 
class certificate. Grammatophyllum Seegerianum was 
shown in flower by Messrs. Seeger and Tropp, who intro- 
duced and named this species last year. It belongs to the 
same set as G. Measuresianum and G. Fenzlanum ; indeed, 
it is not unlikely that the three will prove to be forms of 
one species. The plant shown bore spikes four feet high, 
carrying numerous flowers two and a half inches across, 
not unlike the flowers of Anselha Africana, the color being 
greenish, with blotches of chestnut, the lip brown. ; 

Cypripedium Antigone.—This is one of the most beauti- 
fulof hybrids. It was raised by Messrs. Veitch & Sons from 
C. nweum and C. Laurencianum, and it flowered in 1890. 
It has since passed into the hands of Baron Schroeder, who 
exhibited it in bloom last Tuesday, when it was awarded a 
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first-class certificate. The flower is large, well-balanced, 
and is white, suffused with rose. The flower produced 
this year is far superior to that of last year. 

C. Polletianum.—I noted this last year as a beautiful hy- 
brid which Messrs. Sander & Co. had raised from C. calo- 
phyllum and C. enanthum superbum. The last-named is 
one of the choicest of hybrid Cypripediums, but its off- 
spring is generally voted to be a better plant. The flower 
is very large, with the form of C. Laurencianum, the dorsal 
sepal deep purplish crimson, margined with white and 
spotted with chestnut. The petals and lip are even darker 
in color than the dorsal sepal, while the whole flower 


shines as if varnished. 
W. Watson. 


Kew. 


Bermuda Potatoes. 


apt Bermuda potatoes are all grown in the winter months. 
The Early Rose and Prolific are used for early planting, 
and any kind of red Potatoes for the later planting. Of the red 
kind more Garnets than others are planted. 

Red has become by unwritten law the Bermuda trade- 
mark, and dealers in New York City do not care to toucha 
late Bermuda Potato without it be red. Their customers, the 
grocerymen, say the public do not believe a potato is from 
Bermuda unless it is red—‘ that the red soil colors it!” 

Many farmers are now, October 15th, planting Early Rose, 
which will be harvested in from eighty to ninety days after the 
planting, or about New Year’s. When these fields are har- 
vested, the farmer immediately puts in late Onions, and gets 
two crops in one season. 

From now on up to February 15th the farmer will plant po- 
tatoes as seems best or convenient, and the harvesting from 
these successive plantings is kept up to about Juneist. No 
doubt a northern farmer would be delighted if he could have 
four months of the year for planting and a corresponding four 
or five months for harvesting. Noone plants after February 
15th, as plantings after that date run to enormous tops—some- 
times six feet long—but not a tuber will set. 

Our potatoes for planting all come from the north, as pota- 
toes grown in Bermuda, and with great care kept over the 
~ summer, are almost worthless for planting. Arrangementsare 
made with farmersin Maine,the Adirondack region, NovaScotia 
and New Brunswick to grow our red potatoes for planting. 
~ Our Early Rose come trom New York. 

We have great trouble to make these seed potatoes sprout, 
as potatoes which have gone to sleep in a northern climate, 
not contemplating an awakening until April or May following, 
do not readily arouse; they are more inclined to rot than 
sprout, and it will not answer to put them into the ground un- 
til they have sprouted. Probably the most successful way to 
sprout them is to spread them upon a dry floor for a few days 
until they are thoroughly dried off from the steamship sweat. 
Those inclined to rot should be picked out, and the others put 
back into barrels and kept ina dry warm place. As soon as 
the eyes begin to show signs of starting the potatoes are cut 
into pieces with two or three eyes and directly planted in the 
ground. 

The method of planting, after the ground is thoroughly pre- 
pared with manure or an artificial fertilizer, isasfollows: A gar- 
den line is stretched across the field, and a man, following this 
line, takes each piece of potato and pushes it into the ground 
some three or four inches. These rows are from eighteen to 
twenty inches apart, and the potatoes from four to six inches 
in the row. This is a slow, laborious process, but it is much 
the best way, as the growth of the Potato here is somewhat 
different than in the north. There each Potato-plant sends 
out roots in different directions four or five inches long, and 
on the end of these rootlets the potato is formed, frequently 
making a large hill full of potatoes. Here the potato ‘“‘snugs 
up” close to the plant, only forming from one to three good 
marketable potatoes to each stalk. By no known method can 
the potato be induced to stray away from the stalk, so we 
strive to have as many stalks or plants to the acre as is pos- 
sible. After the rows can be seen through the field, men are 
put in with spading forks, spading carefully between each row, 
the rows being so close together that a horse cannot be used. 
A week or ten days afterward the potatoes are hilled up (or, 
as we say, moulded) by hoe, and nothing more is done with 
them until harvesting, as the potatoes soon cover in the ground 
and no weeds can grow. 

We do not speak of so many bushels raised to the acre, but 
so many barrels raised from a barrel of seed. The amount 
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raised is usually from three to six barrels from one barrel 
planted, though eight and ten are not infrequent. The yield 
per acre is probably from one hundred to two hundred bushels. 
If we did not get large prices there would be no profit in this 
crop. 

I give below a statement of account with 115 rods of land 
(120 rods would be three-quarters of an acre) which I planted 
in the winter of 1889-90. The planting was at different times, 
from December Ist to January 5th, and I harvested them from 
March 27th to April 24th. These were Garnet’s late potatoes, 
and the season was well adapted for potatoes. I bought all 
the manure and seed and did not do any work myself, and, of 
course, the workmen did not work hard enough to hurt them- 
selves. I dare say if they had been working on their own crop 
they would have performed the labor at half the cost. A good 
Yankee farmer, leading his own workmen, would have realized 
a large profit from these 115 rods, but in this land of shiftless 
ways, with a seeming effort to do all things in the slowest way 
it is possible to find, I made only a fair profit. 

An account with 115 rods of land for potatoes in Bermuda 
Island : 


1890. SALES. 
March 27th.—20 barrels potatoes ............ OW Macowmacas $134.40 
April toth.—16 ‘* CG SW Toners oa OOO rae eee 96.00 * 
April 24th.—17 <“ GGT FR SS oc Bis 2B ae satiety sete 89.76 
May 6th.— 5 oC ue Secondisizes 3h COna eee 15.00 
$335.16 
COST. 
Zoyloads seaweeds QOC) neem airs s.r: $7.20 
63 loads (1 horse) manure ($1.20).......... 75 60 
$82.80 
Ro wens Seecl (@se.))soco ccocgacpeommcneuc 36.48 
He GUN DGy SEMIS. 5c can ebasopsecmmanuee ‘ 11.76 
Wabontovsrow, andy harvesters. -- te oe $4.98 
$216.02 
INGE ROTI OM 1G Woyel}o acsacceoosueennce $119.14 


We have our trials from disease in the shape of a fungus- 
growth, which only attacks the plant-leaves when the potatoes 
are about half-grown and stops their growth. The disease 
may Start in on one side of the field to-day and in two or three 
days’ time it sweeps over the field, and the tops look as though 
a killing frost had prevailed. Nothing has yet been found to 
arrest this disease, so we meekly succumb, hoping for a 
north-east dry wind to come, which usually delays, but does 
not wholly stop its progress. We have another pest in the 
shape of the broken-tailed snail, which eats off the stalk at the 
base when tender; after the stalk becomes harder no harm is 
done. The Colorado potato-bug is not known here. 

We shipped to American ports in the winter of 1890-1891 
80,000 bushels, and we paid into the United States Treasury, 
in custom tax, the sum of $20,000, which the Bermudian feels 
to be infamous. We are looking forward with fear and trem- 


. bling to the results of this winter crop. Under the McKinley 


law we have to pay into the United States Treasury twenty- 
five cents custom tax on every bushel we place in the New 
York market before we can come in competition with the 
United States farmer, and we fear this will so handicap us 


that our balance-sheet will show a loss. 


Hamilton, Bermuda. Russell Hastings. 


Cultural Department. 


Adaptation to Locality. 


DN CRIN more important, I think, was brought before the 
1 American Pomological Society at Washington than Mr. 
Garfield’s remarks upon the adaptation of fruits to locality. 
The necessity for this is comparatively but little appreciated, 
and many men, even those of long experience as fruit-grow- 
ers, but feebly realize the immense importance to the com- 
mercial orchardist of a full understanding of this part of his 
business. A great number of failures are due to lack of 
knowledge on this point. In a recent issue of the Stockman 
and Farmer, Mr. R. J. Black, of Bremen, Ohio, illustrated the 
matter clearly in some remarks about the King of Tompkins 
County Apple, the Tompkins King of the revised nomencla- 
ture. Mr. Black says: ‘‘ The excellence of this apple in Tomp- 
kins County, New York—latitude nearly forty-three degrees— 
is undoubted, but for planting in the central west it cannot be 
recommended. In this section it is only a moderate bearer ; 
the fruit is generally imperfect, and it does not keep.” Ex- 
actly this statement can be made of the Baldwin, as regards 
limitation of usefulness when grown west and south of New 
York. It then becomes a fall apple, does not hang well to the 
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tree, and the quality of the fruit—not high at its best—is much 
impaired. Westand south of the Baldwin’s limit the Ben Davis 
isathome. This apple is unquestionably of wide range, but, 
although it is hardy farther north than the Baldwin, the season 
is too short there, anditattains neither the size nor color normal 
to it in the Ohio and Missouri valleys. In quality this apple, 
when well grown, is barely good, but out of its range, north- 
ward, it is almost worthless. Among long-keeping apples, I 
know of none having so wide a range as Ben Davis. 

Even summer and fall apples do not usually give satisfac- 
tion over a large territory, either in latitude or longitude. I 
think there are almost no real exceptions to this rule among 
our apples from western Europe and their American seed- 
lings. The Early Harvest has been pretty widely distributed 
because of its earliness, and it has proved productive almost 
everywhere, but healthy scarcely anywhere. I venture to say 
that we are likely to find the tree-fruits that will prove valuable 
over the widest extent of territory in America east of the Rocky 
Mountains, among those of Russia and northern Asia. Ac- 
cording to the American Pomological Society’s list, as shown 
by the starring, the apples of the widest successful distribution 
within its territory are the Oldenburgh and Red Astrachan. 
The latter has more stars than any other apple in the list, and 
is double-starred for twenty-six states and provinces—extend- 
ing from New Brunswick to Louisiana. Oldenburgh is double- 
starred for nineteen states, covering the same range. This, it 
seems to me, is probably so because the apples of western 
Europe are not so well suited to eastern America as the apples 
of eastern Europe and Asia. It is true that many of them 
have been very successful, and that their seedlings have often 
surpassed their parents. Nearly every popular apple in 
America (outside of the Russians) is a native seedling ; but 
excellent as many of them are, nearly every one has a rela- 
tively narrow range, both in latitude and longitude. 

The Russian tree-fruits are, no doubt, of mixed as well as 
uncertain origin; but it is probable that many, if not all of 
them, are either of home or more eastern nativity. They are 
mostly early in season, and particularly so when brought to 
this country and planted ten or fifteen degrees southward of 
their original habitat. But there is good reason to believe that, 
by growing seedlings from them, with skillful crossing, long- 
keepers of merit can be produced, adapted to all sections. 
Some such seedlings are already known. The Pewaukee, 
which is becoming popular in Wisconsin and Canada, is such 
a seedling from crossed Oldenburgh seed, and is a fair keeper. 
The lately introduced North Star, or Dudley’s Winter, is said 
by its producer to be a pure Oldenburgh seedling, he having 
no other variety on his place. It is a good keeper in north- 
eastern Maine. 

It does not surely follow that because these fall Russian 
apples have a very wide range of adaptation all their Ameri- 
can seedlings will resemble them in that respect. But 1 sub- 
mit that, in the experience we already have with them and 
their seedlings, we have encouragement in thinking them to 
be a promising race of apples, with very acceptable charac- 
teristics ; and that the growing of seedlings from them, either 
pure or crossed with valuable winter varieties of the old stock, 
is worth the attention of our agricultural colleges and experi- 
mental farms. Heretofore the progress and improvement of 
our tree-fruits has been dependent almost wholly on chance, 
and so long as it depends upon individuals it will probably not 
be different in the future. But the work of the horticultural 
departments of our agricultural schools can be made continu- 
ous, and may be intelligently and perseveringly pursued to 
effective results, In thirty or forty years they could provide 
the country with a series of fruits for all seasons and sections, 
far more valuable than any we now possess. 


Newport, Vt. T. H. Hoskins. 


Vanda Batemanni. 


i is within five years of being half a century since this mag- 

nificent species was described by Dr. Lindley in the 4ozan- 
ical Register from a specimen which flowered a year earlier 
in the collection of Mr. Bateman, that being the first to bloom 
in England. The plant was discovered in the Moluccas by 
Gandichaud, who gave it the name of Fieldia lissochiloides, 
from a supposed resemblance to some member of the genus 
Lissochilus. The resemblance was not strong enough for Dr. 
Lindley, however, so he ignored botanical etiquette, and, after 
due explanation, named the plant Vanda Batemanni, out of 
regard for the great authority on Orchid matters. The genus 
Fieldia has been suppressed, and should not be confounded 
with Cunningham’s mono-typic genus of the Gesnertacee of 
the same name which is still in existence. Some species of 
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Vanda, including V. Batemannz, were separated from that 
genus by Reichenbach and given the name of Stauropsis, the 
one now recognized by such authorities as Hooker and Ben- 
tham. But this plant is known only asa Vanda to the great 
majority of gardeners and nurserymen, and it is highly prob- 
able that name will survive tor many years to come. 

These notes on nomenclature are the result of a careful in- 
vestigation which followed a recent discussion as to the proper 
name ofa plant of V. Batemanni now in bloom at the Harvard 
Botanic Garden. Thespecimen referred to has been in bloom 
since July, and gives promise of remaining in that condition 
several months longer. 

Here is Lindley’s graphic description of the plant: “It is a 
very large erect piant, with remarkably thick erial roots, pro- 
duced after the custom of its kindred, sword-shaped, two- 
ranked hard leaves averaging two feet in length, and a still 
larger spike of some score of flowers, each full two inches and 
a half across, flat, leathery and long-enduring. But it is not 
alone for their size that these flowers are so especially worthy 
of notice; their color is indescribably beautiful. If you look 
at them in face, they are the richest golden yellow, spotted all 
over with crimson; but when seen from behind, they are 
wholly a vivid purple, fading away at the edges into the violet 
of Cereus speciosissimus, so that, regard them which way you will 
there is nothing but the gayest and richest colors to be seen.” 

V. Batemanni should be grown in pots, in preference to bas- 
kets, on account of its large proportions. These should be 
filled to two-thirds of their depth with drainage material, upon 
which the lower roots may rest, filling up the remaining por- 
tion with sphagnum, which may be continued and rounded oft 
two or three inches beyond the rim. The plant enjoys abun- 
dant light, and should have a position near the glass ; but, not- 
withstanding this, the fierce sun of an American summer is 
too much for it, and therefore it should be shaded in bright 
weather during the warmest months. A high stove tempera- 
ture and plenty of moisture in the atmosphere and about the 
roots are indispensable during the greater part of the year. 
The temperature and atmospheric moisture mnay be reduced 
considerably in winter with much advantage, but the sphag- 
num about the roots should always be kept moist, and it must 
be replaced by a fresh supply when decay appears. 

Cambridge, Mass. M. Barker. 


Begonia Baumanni was introduced by Messrs. V. Lemoine & 
Sons, of Nancy, in the fall of 1890, and its howering has been 
awaited with much interest, it being the only tuberous Begonia 
species yet discovered which possesses a distinct, clearly de- 
fined perfume. This species is said to have been discovered 
by Monsieur Sace, of Bolivia, in the central valleys of the Cor- 
dilleras and was first described in the Revue Horticole in 1886, 
under the name of B. de Cochabamba. The tubers are said 
to attain the size of a small melon, in some cases weighing 
twenty-four ounces. In the humid atmosphere of its native 
valleys the plants assume large dimensions and are in growth 
and flower about nine months of the year. The small tuber 
which is now in flower with me scarcely does justice to so 
vigorous a variety. It rested some six months, breaking in 
April, and has been grown on the greenhouse bench. It has 
given one stem, smooth, reddish, and erect about a foot high. 
The leaves are green, finely seamed and veined, reniform and 
alternate. The plant bears male and female flowers, carried 
well above the foliage on long stiff peduncles. The female 
flower is circular, with five petals. The male is furnished with 
only four, two of which are only partly developed, as is fre- 
quently the case with Begonias making an oval flower. The 
color is a clear rosy pink of a bluish shade, the female flower 
bearing: a remarkable resemblance to those of B. Maritanz 
grandifiora, though when well grown it is said to be three 
to three and a halt inches in diameter. 

There seems to be a distinct tendency in the petals to reflex _ 
under strong light. Both female and male flowers have a dis- 
tinct agreeable fragrance, more especially in the morning. 
The odor is fully as marked as that of 5. odorata and may be 
classed as a Tea-rose fragrance. Larger tubers and stronger 
plants will doubtless give better results, but there can be little 
doubt that &. Baumanni is a valuable acquisition for the Be- 
gonia fancier and the hybridizer. Some faint perfume seems to 
have crept into some strains of hybrid tuberous Begonias 
lately, but this species will probably add a more distinct odor 
to its crosses, while its erect habit and stiff peduncles are in 


the direct line of desired developments. 
Elizabeth, N. J. P GF. N. Gerard. 


Eulalias.—As single specimens on lawns or used as part of 
a group of subtropical plants in the summer garden, these 
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handsome grasses are indispemsable. The variety Zebrina, 
probably the handsomest of all, was once considered doubt- 
fully hardy, but here it stands the winter well, without any pro- 
tection beyond its own dead leaves, which are burned to the 
ground in early spring. One of the most effective beds in the 
English garden at the place of Mr. H. H. Hunnewell is made 
up of tall-foliaged plants, in which this Eulalia forms part of 
the group, and it is especially effective in lighting up heavy- 
foliaged Cannas, Caladiums, and similar plants. The newer 
LE. univittata, though not quite so rank a grower as the pre- 
ceding, is a valuable addition to a not over-large selection of 
tall grasses. It is quite distinct, and particularly graceful as a 
lawn specimen. These Eulalias bear handsome plumes late 
in the autumn, for which alone these plants are cultivated in 
some parts of the country. 


Shrubby Calceolarias.—Though very seldom grown now, as 
they have been displaced by the showy large-flowered herba- 
ceous varieties, these are, nevertheless, worth a place where 
handsome pot-plants are required during the early spring 
months. Though the flowers are smaller, they make up in 
the quantity produced. They will endure rough treatment, 
and our plants are shipped to the city during winter, a distance 
of fifteen miles. Cuttings are struck during the summer, 
which usually require about two months for the process. 
These are gradually shifted into eight or ten-inch pots, where 
they bloom. The flowers vary in color between yellow, red 
and crimson. Many years ago these were common bedding- 


lants, but now they are seldom used. 
P Welleciey, Mass. a - T. D. Hatfield. 


Correspondence. 


A New Way to Preserve Fruit. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—In the progress of my experiments in applying heat to 
the conversion of food-material into nutritious food by the use 
of the Aladdin oven I have perhaps discovered a new method 
of dealing with fruit which may be applied even without the 
oven, although it can more safely and completely be applied 
in the oven, for the reason that we have in the oven and lamp 
combined complete control over the heat. After a little expe- 
rience in the adjustment of the flame of the lamp and of the 
size of the oven, we may put the heat at not exceeding 200 de- 
grees, Fahrenheit, and maintain it at that point for any length 
of time. It is due to this complete control, without attention 
for a number of hours, that we have been able to do the work 
which I will now describe: 

On the afternoon of the 3d of July a large quantity of cur- 
rants were stenimed and placed in glass jars of the type known 
as the Mason butter-jars, a jar which holds about a quart, with 
a very wide mouth, surmounted by a glass cover resting ona 
rubber ring, and held down by an outer metallic rim which is 
serewed upon the lip of the jar. After filling the jar with cur- 
rants the interstices were then filled up with cold water. Eight 
jars each were then put into two pans which fitted closely in 
the inner oven, one above the other. These pans were then 
one-half filled with cold water. The glass cover was placed 
loosely upon the jars without the rubber rings. The two jars 
were placed in the oven in the evening, the oven closed, a 
lamp of moderate power lighted at nine P. M., which gave, ac- 
cording to a registering thermometer, a heat of 200 degrees, 
‘Fahrenheit, a simmering, and not a boiling, heat, which has 
proved to be sufficient to kill any ferment or spores that might 
have been in the fruit, in the water or in the air. 

There was a slight expansion during the night, with a little 
overflow from the jars into the pan. The pans were then taken 
out separately in the morning, and while everything was still 
hot, and had to be handled with gloves, the covers were quickly 
removed, the rubber rings put on, and then the metallic ring 
was screwed down. Everything was then left to cool slowly. 
The process took but a very few minutes. 

These currants are now perfectly sound after passing through 
the dog-days in the store-closet; they have shrunk a little, but 
evidently no spores have got in, even though the jars are not 
completely full. When opened they have a finer flavor and as 
much freshness as if they had been cooked right from the 
bushes. 

On the same day we put up a few strawberries with a little 
sugar, which kept well, but were so good that they have long 
since been consumed. I also put up a considerable quantity 
of cherries with a little sugar, and a few days later a large lot 
of blueberries and gooseberries. Later we have put up peaches 
with a little sugar, and tomatoes in their own juice. 

In only one or two instances in eight dozen jars has there 
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been any appearance even of mold. In one jar of cherries a 
little spot of mold appeared upon the surface, but there had 
been no fermentation ; the contents were perfectly sound. 

I was led to these experiments by the success of one of m 
correspondents in making jellies and jams in practically the 
same way. The fruit was simmered all night with a little 
sugar, strained in the morning and put up in the jelly jars with- 
out any further work being done on it, thus saving the stirring 
and the discomfort of doing the work over a hot stove. 

We have since then put up a large amount of grape jelly 
and Beach-plum jelly in the same way in my own household. 
This process saves a great deal of work, a great deal of time 
and a great deal of discomfort. By not subjecting the fruit to 
a high degree of heat the natural flavors are not only retained 
but even developed to a higher degree than common. 

I can conceive that this work may be done in other appara- 
tus than the Aladdin oven, but it may require a little more 
attention in the process, as there does not seem to be any 
other cooking apparatus in which the heat can be brought to 
a given point and there maintained for a long period without 
close attention. 

Two of these ovens have been made especially for surgeons, 
set at three hundred degrees, Fahrenheit, for the purpose of 
sterilizing surgical instruments, bandages, etc., for which pur- 
pose they serve with complete success. 

It is possible that this method of dealing with fruit may 
enable us to secure from tropical countries some of those 
fruits, in nearly their natural conditions, which, in their ripe 
condition, will not bear transportation and cannot be preserved 
in the ordinary way with sugar. A correspondent in Porto 
Rico is about to try some experiments in this line. I can con- 
ceive that absolutely ripe pine-apples, served in this way, might 
give us a taste of the pine that we do not ordinarily secure in 
the specimens that we receive from the tropics. 

Poston Edward Atkinson. 


The Southern Interstate Exposition. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—This exposition, now in progress at Raleigh, North 
Carolina, has some features of special interest to stu- 
dents of Horticulture and Forestry. From a number of 
states the exhibits of woods are good, North Carolina natu- 
rally leading in this respect. Some enormous sections of tree- 
trunks from the western mountains well illustrate the great 
wealth of that region in hard woods, while many articles of 
furniture show the beauty of the Maples, Walnuts, Ashes, 
Sycamores, Cherry and other woods. Among the exhibits 
from Florida are many products characteristic of that state. 
Among these a large number of pine-apples, fruited in pots, 
attract attention. In the North Carolina Agricultural Depart- 
ment there are shown two products illustrating the wide range 
of climate in the state. Two Palmetto-trees from Columbus 
County guard the entrance, and between them stands a Balsam 
Fir, from one of the high peaks of the west. The Palmettos 
were, unfortunately, simply cut down with an axe, instead of 
being dug up entire. They are, however, held in an upright 
position, and show trunks about eight feet high and a foot in 
diameter, while the beautiful crowns of leaves on their long 
stalks make the full height over eighteen feet. One who 
knows the slow growth of these trees cannot help regretting 
their destruction for a paltry five dollars each. The Florida 
people could hardly believe that Palmettos grew to such size in 
so high a northern latitude. Two of the North Carolina 
counties exhibited alligator skulls larger than anything in the 
Florida exhibit. 

Northern visitors are attracted by the size and beauty of the 
apples from the western mountain country. The fact is 
rapidly becoming recognized that western North Carolina is 
peculiarly the apple region of the United States, and the 
time is not far distant when the lands of that beautiful region 
will be sought after by orchardists from other sections. The 
Scuppernong grape and other varieties of the Rotundifolia 
class are well represented at the exposition. Several new 
seedlings are shown. The fact is curious that seedlings from 
the Scuppernong, which is a russety green grape, are almost 
invariably black in color. The two leading seedlings are the 
James and the Alliance grapes. The James is a large black 
grape, with a thinner skin than the old Scuppernong, and 
rather sweeter. It makes larger clusters too, sometimes as 
many as fifteen berries. The individual berries average over 
an inch in diameter, many being over an inch anda half. One 
gentleman reported three bushels from four-year-old vines. 
Baskets of these grapes look like large Damson plums. The 
Alliance is shown for the first time. It comes from Wayne 
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County, and in size is simply immense. In color it is a red- 
dish black, and the individual berries are nearly as large as 
very large Damson plums. 

The exhibit of wines from the Scuppernong and its varieties 
is very fine. There are two large exhibitors—the Tokay Vine- 
yards, of Craven County, and the Garrett Company, of Halifax 
County. This last company has an annual output of over 
80,000 gallons of wine. The Scuppernong wines are rapidly 
making a name in the markets. The enormous productive- 
ness of these Grapes, and their capacity for making wines of a 
high grade, will soon make them the leading feature in the 
horticulture of eastern North Carolina. The James and the AI- 
liance Grapes are both later than the old Scuppernong, and are 
not fully ripe until the middle of October. 

Just outside the buildings of the Exposition the North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Station has thirty-seven varieties 
of Figs growing, and still full of fruit. These late fruits are 
smaller than the early crop, but show the characteristics of the 
varieties well. So far the best sorts seem to be the White 
Adriatic and San Pedro, but these plants have been cut so 
hard for propagation that their full value in fruit has not yet 
developed. 

The Oonshin or Satsuma Oranges at this station, on the 
hardiness of which we base some hope, have made a fine 
growth this season. We hoped to have specimens of fruit 
this year, as one of our trees bloomed in the spring, but a 
deluge of rain at blossoming time destroyed the flowers. 
The young trees passed one winter without being injured, and 
should be in a better condition for supporting another winter. 
Whether they will pass all of our winters unharmed remains 
to be seen; but the fact is evident that this Orange is destined 


to move the Orange-belt a good way north. 
Raleigh, N. C. = = y W. F. Massey. 


Vernon Park, Philadelphia. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The city councils of Philadelphia passed finally, last 
week, an ordinance to take possession of the Wister home- 
stead, in Germantown, as one of its small public parks. This 
is the third of a series which, under Councilman Meehan’s 
efforts, have been placed on the city plan, and which the city 
proposes to take from time to time inthe future. The city 
long ago reached the limit of its legal right to incur indebted- 
ness. Unfortunately, its loans were created for long periods, 
and although there is money enough in the sinking fund to 
pay half its indebtedness, it is considered legally in debt until 
the bondholders are paid. Philadelphia, therefore, cannot 
borrow money for small parks, but has to pay forall these and 
other large public improvements out of a $1.85 tax-rate, and 
one or two of these small parks a year is all it can ven- 
ture on. 

The small parks are located under the advice of Council- 
man Meehan, as chairman of a committee in charge of the 
subject, and, so far as possible, those localities are selected 
which have some historical associations. Last year the cele- 
brated Bartram’s house and garden were acquired, and now 
Vernon, the Wister homestead, is added. The mansion-house 
is a fine specimen of colonial architecture, and the six acres of 
grounds contain many good specimens of trees collected by 
early botanists in remote localities of our country, as they were 
at that time. The first specimen of Magnolia macrophylla was 
brought from North Carolina by Kin, a German botanical col- 
lector little known, but of wonderful zeal, and the tree is still 
growing here. There are also magnificent specimens of Oaks, 
Pines, Ashes, Kentucky Coffee and other trees. This plot, 
which will be known as Vernon Park, is in the heart of Ger- 
mantown, which is the twenty-second ward of the city of 
Philadelphia, and will be a great boon to that community. It 
is a district now of nearly 50,000 inhabitants, and yet its only 
piece of public ground wasalittle plot of about 150feet square. 
There was absolutely no place where even a sick child could 
be taken for an airing except along the public streets. 

It is singular that a city of over a million inhabitants should 
have miles and miles of brick and mortar with not a solitary 
open space except the half-dozen small ones plotted by William 
Penn and his immediate descendants, though its one grand 
Fairmount Park, of nearly 2,000 acres, is some offset to this 
surprising negligence. The movement for better things, 
started by Mr. Meehan in 1883, is now very popular, and coun- 
cils are overrun with applications for small parks from all 
parts of its 200 square miles of territory. This is the third 
park actually acquired out of ten located, and it is believed 
some four more will be located before the end of the present 
session of the city councils. 
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Philadelphia has to pay, by order of state legislature, out of 
annual taxation, nearly a million dollars a year for the huge 
pile of marble in the centre of the city, known as the Public 
Buildings. It is believed this heavy expenditure will end in 
about five years, and there is little doubt, if the present tem- 
per of the citizens continues, Philadelphia will then rapidly 
retrieve its reprehensible indifference to open spaces, so essen- 
tial in these days to the good reputation of a progressive city. 

Philadelphia. Sa Al. 


Begonia Vernon. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—In No. 185 (September oth) of GARDEN AND FOREST we 
find a short note on the Begonia semperflorens atropurpurea, 
or B. Welsonz. 

We beg to be permitted to remark that that variety having 
been put upon the market by our firm last year, as you will see 
by the enclosed novelty list, it is but fair that our right as to its 
exact name be preserved during the first years at least, and 
we therefore must protest against the name of B. Nelson 
given in the above notes. 

If you will please refer to the ¥ournal of Horticulture, No. 
2219, London, 9th April last, you will find a description of that 
Begonia, of which we beg to send you enclosed a copy, as also 
its exact name, which is Begonia Vernon, or semperfiorens 
atropurpurea. 

As regards the statement that the markings have not proved 
constant with Mr. Gerard, ‘‘ who is inclined to doubt if they 
will prove so under your hot sun,” we presume that that gen- 
tleman has not got the right sort, or has grown the plants un- 
der glass or in the shade, in which case they indeed do not 
show off well their bronzed, purple-tinged foliage. 

The latter is seen in the best of conditions under our cli- 
mate when the plants are grown in the full sun—that is, in 
situations where the sun shines upon them during the greatest 
part of the day. 

Many American florists who saw the plant in our grounds 
all agreed that it was one of the finest bedding plants intro- 


duced of late years. : ‘ ; 
Paris. Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co. 


[Begonia Vernon is the only synonym for B. sem- 
perflorens atropurpurea, and until attention was called by 
the above letter I was not aware that it had unconsciously 
been given another. The correct name was perfectly 
familiar to me, having had fifty plants labeled B. Vernon 
before me for months, and I am unable to account for the 
mental twist which led me to write an irrelevant name in 
my note. My plants were from Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux 
& Co.’s seeds, and, as suggested, have been grown under 
glass. It would seem a good plan for the introducers of 
new plants to note any peculiarities in their offerings, as 
does not seem to have been done in this case. Had 
Messrs. Vilmorin printed on their seed-packet or in 
their list the fact that the leaves of this variety only 
show their true character in the open, the experiment would 
have been tried, and probably a less disappointing report 
have been given. So far the result is, as given by me, a 
fine form of B. semperflorens rosea, with no indication of 
leaf-coloring. In my notes the intention is to report faith- 
fully what I see in my own garden, not what is read or 
heard. The first hint as to growing this variety in the 
open came to me too late in the season for trial, from a 
friend who saw &. Vernon in Paris this summer, and re- 
ports it as fully bearing out all claims made for it.—/. WV. 
Gerard. | 


Periodical Literature. 


The fifth number in a series of articles now being published 
in the Vew Review under the collective title ‘‘ A Model City ; or, 
Reformed London,” is written by Professor H. Marshall Ward, 
and called ‘‘ Trees and Flowers.” The main question which the 
author considers is, ‘‘ Are cities and towns like London, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Liverpool, etc., so polluted with gases 
and smoke and so darkened with soot and fog that the exist- 
ing show of trees and shrubs is the best possible under the 
circumstances?” and his answer is, that he thinks he can show 
cause for believing ‘‘that the matter has been considerably 
exaggerated, and that, if the various local authorities were to 
take into account all the facts, they would come to the conclu- 
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sion that not only could much more be done, but that it is a 
national duty to see that much more is done in this matter of 
increasing the number and variety of trees and flowers in our 
towns and cities. Very little technical knowledge of the life- 
processes of plants and the conditions necessary for their wel- 
fare is needed to show that different species differ immensely 
in the degrees of susceptibility to injury by means of small 
quantities of acid fumes, such as exist ina diluted condition in 
the smoke passing off from the tall chimneys of a busy manu- 
facturing centre; nevertheless, no tree will withstand the 
worst of the conditions found in centres of industry which 
daily give off small quantities of chlorine, hydrochloric acid or 
sulphurous acid; but then it must not be forgotten that 
these worst conditions are out of all proportion to the condi- 
tions met with in a city like London. Yet it is surprising to 
see how gallant a struggle for life is kept up by trees like the 
Balsam Poplar, the Black Poplar, the Alder, Sycamore, and 
some other trees even in the worst cases referred to.’’ Conif- 
erous trees, the writer continues, are not nearly so well able 
to stand these conditions, nor can the Oak, the Beech or the 
Birch long and successfully continue the struggle, though 
even these put up with more hardships than is popularly sup- 
posed. The chief point he wishes to make plain is that, at 
all events, in the smaller and more open English towns, many 
more varieties of trees will grow than have yet been tried, and 
that here, at any rate, ‘‘every effort ought to be made to plant 
some of the many beautiful North American and other foreign 


trees that can now be obtained and are known to be capable 


of easy cultivation in such localities. Moreover, there can be 
no doubt that much is to be done in this direction in London 
and other large cities in spite of crowded dwellings and period- 
ical fogs.” 

Professor Ward then points out some causes for the frequent 
failure of town trees which do not lie in the unsuitability of 
atmospheric conditions, and his words show that municipal 
authorities often work in England pretty much as they do in 
America. Town trees are “fixed, when young, ina hole, prob- 
ably filled with good soil, and this is carefully covered in, the 
young trees suitably staked and protected, possibly the soil 
round the base of the stem covered with a grating, and the 
result is—failure! True, it often takes several years to accom- 
plish this striking result, but its inevitableness is none the less 
assured. While the tree is young, and its root-system is revel- 
ing in the pocket of good soil, provided with the overhead 
grating which ensures a supply of rain-water and air, and it 
may be of manure also, all goes well, and the head of foliage 
above is able to make the most of what sunshine there is and 
to manufacture the substances which supply the wood, new 
buds, new roots, and, possibly, even flowers. But the time 
comes when the pocket of soil is exhausted by the roots and 
they put out spreading thread-like rootlets to explore the soil 
around. And now comes the critical period; these young 
rootlets are covered with myriads of extremely fine hairs, and 
these delicate root-hairs are the only organs which absorb the 
water containing small quantities of substances such as salts 
of potash, lime, nitrogen, phosphorus, etc., in solution, and 
they are utterly incapable of performing this work of absorp- 
tion in the absence of oxygen. Now, what are the usual con- 
ditions of affairs in the streets of a town? Even supposing 
these new spreading rootlets have good soil around them, and 
soil which is porous and deep, the rule is, that a practically 
hermetically sealed layer of flag-stones or asphalt lies above 
them, and their only chances of obtaining water and oxygen 
are through the grating and soil close to the stem. No doubt, 
the most is made of this, and the tree goes on for several years, 
doing better than it would if the flags or asphalt came up close 
to the stem. How often does it happen, however, that the 
new rootlets have nothing better to spread in than old brick 
rubbish or barren gravel ; or, far worse, a soil which is satu- 
rated with the poison from leaking gas-pipes ?” 

Even sanitary appliances have an adverse effect upon town 
trees, for “‘the neighboring sewers may be taking off, as fast 
as they can, the water from soil round the roots, or the case 
may be otherwise, and the stagnant water, standing too long 
at the roots of the tree, deprives them of the oxygen neces- 
sary for their life and lowers the temperature beyond a mini- 
mum they could temporarily withstand. What has been 
stated so far is enough to show that the wonder is not that 
trees so often fail in the streets of our cities and large towns, 
but that the interminable and dreary rows of Planes, Elms 
and Limes that are planted ever come to anything atall.” The 
author then notes the injuries which may come to town trees 
through the impact of vehicles, the gnawing of dogs and horses 
and the pranks of boys, and the danger of selecting, for street- 
planting, trees which send out long, straggling, superficial 
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roots, running just under the pavement or road, because, as 
these roots thicken with increasing age, they lift up the-flag- 
stones or other pavement, and, becoming a source of damage 
and danger to the street; are likely to be injured themselves 
by passing feet and wheels. The comparative brittleness of 
the limbs of different trees should also be considered before 
planting ; and, after planting, proper methods of pruning or 
otherwise treating a tree which is in delicate health or has 
suffered external injury should be determined. 

Although, says Professor Ward, for one reason or another, 
“the Oak, Ash, Birch, Beech and some others of our forest- 
trees are unsuitable for town-planting, this is no sufficient 
reason for flooding London with Planes, and Planes only, as if 
no such trees as Robinias, Laburnums and American Oaks, 
Ashes, Walnuts, Maples, etc., existed. Moreover, there is 
every reason to predict success for trees as yet undreamt of 
as town ornaments. Let those in authority try some of the 
hardy Magnolias—say JZ. acuminata, probably one of the best 
town trees—and extend their experiments to such as the 
Robinia, the Laburnum, the Tulip-tree, the Mulberry, Fig, 
Catalpa, and the beautiful Maiden-hair tree of Japan. The list 
might also include the Almond, Black Walnut, and various 
species of Sophora, Kolreuteria, Cercis, Gymnocladus, Acer, 
Rhus, Tilia, Liquidambar, etc. Some judgment would have 
to be exercised in the matter, of course, but probably all of the 
trees here mentioned would succeed if properly planted. .. . 
As regards Poplars, Ashes, Alders, Pavias, Limes, Gleditsia, 
Horse-chestnuts, Thorns, etc. . . . I will simply remark that 
these and many more can be placed in the list of trees and 
shrubs fit to be planted in large towns and cities; some, of 
course, are more fit for our cleaner and less smoky country 
towns, but many would resist the evil influences ofa London at- 
mosphere if properly planted and cared for.”” We have omitted 
the lists of shrubs, climbers and smaller plants which Professor 
Ward also gives, but may cite his mention of the fact that there 
was, a year or two ago,a fine specimen of Pfelea trifoliata 
flourishing in the heart of the city of London on the premises 
of the 7imes newspaper. ‘‘Surely,” he says, ‘after this we 
need not despair, and it behooves all those who are concerned 
in furnishing towns with those ‘lungs’ so necessary for pros- 
perity in the true sense, to bestir themselves and look through 
the lists of likely plants.” It may interest Professor Ward to 
know that some of the American trees he recommends flour- 
ish wellin the streets of American towns. 


Notes. 
Messrs. Pitcher & Manda announce an exhibition of Chry- 


santhemums, Palms, Ferns and Orchids at the United States 
Nurseries, Short Hills, New Jersey, to continue during this week. 


During the famine which has recently afflicted the Volga 
regions, in Russia, the peasants have found their chief source 
of subsistence in bread made from a Chenopodium, the com- 
mon way-side weed which we will call Goosefoot. 


Professor N.S. Shaler, of Harvard University, whose excel- 
lent book on the ‘‘Aspects of the Earth’’ we reviewed a year 
or two ago, is about to publish another, called “‘ Nature and Man 
in America,” which will explain in a popular form the influence 
that environment exerts upon man. 2 


A correspondent deplores the popular taste which makes it 
possible for a boy made of Roses, Immortelles and Carnations, 
and trousers made of Roses and Pinks, to be among the con- 
structions spoken of as “beautiful and numerous floral trib- 
utes’”’ at the opening of a business house lately. 


The study of plants first existed as a branch of medical 
knowledge. When Hippocrates, ‘‘the father of medicine,” 
compiled a list of all medicinal plants known to him only 300 
were named. In the time of Theophrastus, the famous pupil 
of Aristotle, some 500 species could be described, and in the 
first Christian century, when Dioscorides wrote, loo more 
were known. 


Among the new books which should interest lovers of nature 
we notice ‘‘Sharp Eyes,” a collection of studies of insect, bird 
and flower-life, by W. Hamilton Gibson ; “‘ Japonica,” by Sir 
Edwin Arnold, and “The Warwickshire Avon,” by Mr. T. 
Quiller-Couch, illustrated by Mr. Alfred Parsons. Of the 
charms of the last-named two we have already spoken during 
their serial publication in Scribner's Magazine and Harper's 
Monthly. 

In Jusect Life, for October, it is stated by way of example of 
what may be done to mitigate insect attacks, that in the states 
of North Dakota and Minnesota there has been during the 
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present year a probable saving, from the ravages of grass- 
hoppers, due directly to the advice of entomologists, of not 
less than $400,000. This saving was accomplished by fall 
plowing and the use of ‘‘hopper-dozers.” An estimate that 
has been generally accepted is, that about one-tenth of the 
agricultural products of the United States is annually destroyed 
by insects. 


A recent writer notes the fact that the German botanist, 
Dillenius, who, early in the eighteenth century, devoted him- 
self to the study of mosses, and was the first to distinguish 
them from the fungi, found, in the neighborhood of Giessen, 
where he lived, 200 species of mosses, of which 140 were new 
to science, and 160 fungi, of which 90 had not previously 
been known. 


In Mr, E. W. Hervey’s ‘‘Flora of New Bedford and the 
Shores of Buzzard’s Bay,” he says of Gaylussacia resinosa: 
“A white variety of this species is occasionally brought from 
neighboring towns for sale, but in small quantities. A small 
tract of land in Berkley, about fifty feet square, has borne an 
annual crop of perhaps a quart of white huckleberries for forty 
years ormore. A few bushes bearing the ordinary black huckle- 
berry are interspersed with those bearing the white variety. 
The white variety has also been found in East Fairhaven.” 


In some notes on the Flora of the Lake Superior Region, 
published in recent numbers of the Botanical Gazette, Mr. E. 
J. Hill says that in Minnesota blue and red flowers are espe- 
cially bright in color, while white flowers reveal, in a more or 
less well-marked degree, a tendency to coloration. He thinks 
that these facts are probably due to the clear bright weather 
that prevails in Minnesota, as contrasted with those neighbor- 
ing regions where more moisture exists in the air, and ex- 
presses a desire that others may record their observations 
upon the subject. 


In an article in the (ndependent, among the growing indus- 
tries of Florida, that of bee-keeping is named. The profusion 
of flowers the year round, and the absence of winter, does 
away with the necessity of feeding, a matter of great expense 
in the north. There are now many large apiaries in the state, 
notably one upon the Appalachicola River, that contains 1,200 
stands of Italian bees. This apiary produces about 10,000 
gallons of honey per year, which is extracted and sent to mar- 
ket in barrels, bringing about fifty cents per gallon. Put upon 
the market in attractive shape, the net income might easily be 
increased fifty per cent. 


In an article called ‘‘Does our Indigenous Flora give Evi- 
dence of a Recent Change of Climate?” published in Bul- 
letin No. 7 of the Natural History Society of New Brunswick, 
Mr. J. Vroom discusses the question whether the subarctic 
plants of this country “have lingered here since the glaciers 
receded, or have once passed on in their northern migrations 
and been again driven southward to replace less hardy spe- 
cies, and whether a general movement in either direction is 
now going on.” His conclusion appears to be, that within 
recent geologic times our climate has constantly improved, 
and that the general tendency of plant migration is steadily 
northward. 


The frequent want of taste we display in the environment 
of park statues, a theme which was recently discussed at 
length in our editorial columns, is well illustrated by the pres- 
ent appearance of the Seward statue on Madison Square. 
The figure itself is a poor one, and rising, as it now does, from 
a little forest of tall, variegated, foliage plants, its aspect is 
nothing short of ridiculous. Nota great deal better looks the 
figure of Washington on the Riverside Drive, for, although 
here the beds of Coleus and higher plants do not immediately 
encircle the statue, yet, as one approaches from either direc- 
tion, it seems to be rising from their midst. A comparison of 
these effects with that of the Webster statue in the Central 
Park, partially draped to its top with Japanese Ivy, instantly 
shows the superiority of vines in such situations. 


The credit of originating what is known as the ‘‘ Landscape 
Lawn Plan” for rural cemeteries belongs to Adolph Strauch, 
who was born in Germany in 1822, studied landscape-garden- 
ing, chiefly in the famous gardens of Austria, traveled widely 
and eventually emigrated to this country in 1851. Three years 
later he took charge of Spring Grove Cemetery, in Cincinnati, 
and, after encountering much opposition, succeeded in laying 
it out in accordance with his own new ideas and thereby set a 
pattern which has been more or less intelligently imitated all 
over our country, to the unstinted admiration of European 
visitors. 
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address republished in one of the reports of the conventions 
of the American Association of Cemetery Superintendents, 
that Strauch “ was stimulated by the glowing descriptions of 
Chinese cemeteries in Humboldt’s ‘Kosmos’” and largely 
owed to them the idea of introducing kindred effects into 
American cemeteries. ; 


A correspondent of the New York Sux, writing from New 
Orleans, says that, ““under the auspices of the State and the 
Louisiana Agricultural and Scientific Association, a sugar 
school has been established in this city, and will go into opera- 
tion here next month, for the purpose of educating all who 
desire to take the course in the culture of cane and the manu- 
facture of sugar from it. The school is equipped with a corps 
of five professors—of sugar agriculture, sugar chemistry, an- 
alytical chemistry, sugar mechanics, and sugar-making respec- 
tively. It has a plantation attached with a small sugar-house 
on it, but one thoroughly equipped with the latest and most 
improved machinery, a library containing all the books and 
journals on sugar, and everything necessary to teach this in- 
dustry. The course will be one of two years, at the end of 
which time the student will be turned out a thorough sugar- 
maker, a chemist prepared to carry on a sugar-plantation in 
the most scientific manner.” 


Mr. J. H. Hale writes to the Country Gentleman that, in his 
opinion, the Excelsior Peach willhelp to extend the cultivation 
of Peaches at the far north. In central Connecticut, a hundred 
miles north ofa limit ofsafe peach-growing on the Atlantic coast, 
it is possible to struggle against borers, insects, the yellows 
and other discouragements with fair success, but the serious 
obstacle in the way of profitable Peach-culture is the killing of 
the fruit-buds by extreme frosts in winter, so that varieties like 
Late Crawford give only one full cropand two partial crops in 
twelve years. Oldmion, Stump, Keyport, White and Smock 
have given three full crops and as many partia! ones in the 
same time, while Hill’s Chili and Pratt have fruited nearly 
every year. Hill’s Chili, however, is unattractive in appear- 
ance, and the Pratt rots badly on the tree. Mr. Hale has seen 
Excelsior fruit in New Hampshire when there was not another 
Peach in all New England, and he is satisfied that it is a variety 
which can be trusted to bearevery year. The tree is of the 
Hill’s Chili type, although rather more dwarf in growth, but 
the fruit is much larger, richer and of brighter color, and with- 
out the ‘“ wool” which is so objectionable in Hill’s Chili. It 
sells as well as the Crawford, and for family use is of better 
quality. 


It would be hard to imagine a more charming garden-scene, 
or one more artistically portrayed than the Primrose-garden in 
Surrey, which is the subject of one of the illustrations in a 
recent issue of Ze Garden, of London. It represents a wood 
walk lined with a few picturesque Birches, under which are 
great masses of the Yellow Primrose in bloom; and as this 
plant, the true English Primrose, is hardy in our northern 
states, with a little protection, we can endorse the views of 7he 
Garden when it says that ‘‘no flower better deserves a garden 
to itself than the Primrose. It is so old a favorite, and has 
been cultivated in so many forms, that any one determined to 
have a Primrose-garden may choose the kind he likes best and 
set to work accordingly. There are the single-stalked Prim- 
roses, the earliest of all, flowering from the middle of March 
onward, while some may be had in bloom as soon as the end of 
February. They range in color from pure white to deep prim- 
rose, and from palest pinlkxy lilac, through strong red-purples, toa 
color nearly approaching blue, and there are also rich reds of 
many shades. The grand Primroses for garden effect are the 
large bunch-flowered kinds, white, yellow and orange-colored, 
red, crimson and rich brown; of infinite variety in form, tex- 
ture, habit and coloring; easy to raise to any amount by seed, 
as also by division of the older buds.” The garden which our 
contemporary illustrates was formed a few years ago “by 
making a cutting, about seventy yards long and varying from 
ten vards to fifteen yards wide, through a wild copse of young 
Birch-trees. The natural soil was very poor and sandy so it 
was prepared by a thorough trenching and a liberal addition 
of loam and manure, which has to be renewed every year. 
No formal walks are made, but one main track is trodden 
down, about two feet wide, about the middle of the space, 
dividing into two here and there where a broader clearing 
makes it desirable to have two paths in the width. The whites 
and yellows are kept at one end of the garden and the reds at 
the other, the deepest yellows next to the reds. The white 
stems of the Birches and the tender green of their young 
leaves help to make a pretty picture, which is at its best when 
illuminated by evening sunlight.” 
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The American Buckeyes. 


HE North American forests are comparatively rich im 
Horse-chestnuts, or Buckeyes, as we are still apt to 
call them in America. The genus A‘sculus, as it is now 
known, to which these plants belong, only contains thirteen 
species. Eight of these are American, if we include two 
little-known shrubs of southern Mexico and of the north- 
ern countries of South America, and another shrub of Lower 
California. Outside of America the genus is represented 
in south-western Europe, in the tropical forests of India, 
Assam and Burma, in northern and in central China, and 
in Japan. The different species fall naturally into two dis- 
tinct sections. In the first the flowers are furnished with 
five petals, and the walls of the fruit, or pods, are thick and 
covered on their outer surface with sharp prickles. The 
common Horse-chestnut, which is a native of the moun- 
tains of Greece and which is now one of the most familiar 
of all ornamental trees, and the Indian species belong to 
this section. In the plants of the other, the flowers have 
only four petals, and the fruit is smooth with thin walls ; 
they are American, Chinese and Japanese, and to them the 
name of Pavia was formerly given. The two sections are 
united, however, by one of our American trees, the so- 
called Ohio Buckeye, which has the flowers of the Pavias 
and rather thin-walled fruit, which, in its early stages 
at least, is covered with the prickles of the true Horse- 
chestnuts. And so it has seemed better to consider the 
Horse-chestnuts and the Buckeyes generically identical. 
Five species grow naturally within the territory of the 
United States. None of these are so often planted here, 
however, as the European Horse-chestnut, and none of 
them, perhaps, are individually as beautiful as that tree, 
which surpasses all other members of the genus in the 
massiveness of its port, in the density of its foliage and in 
the magnificence of its great flower-clusters. But the mas- 
siveness and the formality of the head of the Horse-chest- 
nut, while they make it a splendid object in some situations, 
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render it a difficult tree to associate properly with other 
trees ; and it usually looks out of place as an element in a 
picturesque landscape. Its value, however, for formal 
plantations, either in city streets or in the avenues of 
architectural gardens, was recognized in Europe two cen- 
turies ago, and no other tree has yet been found which 
surpassed it for such purposes. 

If our American Buckeyes are not equal to their Old 
World relative in breadth and solidity of head and in floral 
splendor, they, in their turn, surpass it in grace and in their 
adaptability to harmonize with the other trees of the for- 
est ; and for general planting in this country they are, 
therefore, more valuable, especially the Sweet Buckeye, 
the @sculus oclandra of botanists, the largest, or, at any 
rate, the tallest of the American species. It is an inhab- 
itant of the Alleghany region from western Pennsylvania 
to Georgia and Alabama, and of the Mississippi Valley. 
When it grows at its best, as on some of the slopes of the 
high mountains of Carolina and Tennessee, it is a noble 
tree, sending up a straight shaft two or three feet in diam- 
eter, sometimes free of branches for sixty or seventy feet, 
and often reaching a total height of ninety feet. The head 
is rather narrow and formal, and the branches are small 
and often pendulous. The leaves are of ample size, and 
are dark yellow-green, and rather paler on the lower than 
on the upper surface. The flowers are peculiar in the un- 
equal size of the petals, the limbs of the upper pair being 
much smaller than the others and borne on slender claws 
which much exceed the calyx in length. The fruit is pear- 
shaped, often two inches long, and is beautiful and con- 
spicuous. There is a variety of this tree found in some 
parts of the southern Alleghanies and in Texas with red or 
purple flowers. The yellow and red-flowered varieties 
are both hardy as far north as New England, and they are 
both useful ornamental trees, growing rapidly in good soil 
and harmonizing with the native trees of the north ; and, 
unlike the Old World Horse-chesnut, they are not seriously 


. injured by fungal diseases. 


The so-called Ohio, or Fetid, Buckeye, #sculus glabra, is 
the second of the Horse-chestnuts of eastern America which 
grows to the size of a tree. It is not as large as the Sweet 
Buckeye, and it is unusual to find it more than thirty feet 
in height, although sometimes, under the most favorable 
conditions, it grows to fully twice that size. The trunk 
and branches are covered with dark bark which separates 
readily into thin scales, and these make it easy to recog- 
nize the tree at a glance, even in winter and while still very 
young. The foliage is lustrous, dark yellow-green and 
rather conspicuous from the yellow midribs and veins of 
the leaflets. The flowers are of a pale yellow-green color, 
the petais nearly of the same length, although the lateral 
pair are much broader than the others. The Ohio Buck- 
eye, which got its name from the fact that it was first 
known from the banks of the Ohio in Pennsylvania, be- 
longs to the valley of the Mississippi; it is nowhere very 
common, and is even less common now than it was a hun- 
dred years ago. This is due in part, no doubt, to the fact 
that this tree always selects rich soil near the banks of 
streams or on river-bottoms, and has had to make way for 
the crops of the farmer. It is as hardy at the north as the 
Sweet Buckeye, but, from an ornamental point of view, is 
a much less desirable tree and hardly worth planting ex- 
cept as a curiosity. 

The other Buckeyes of the east are inhabitants of the 
south, and do not attain to the dignity of trees. The most 
common of these two plants and the type of the old genus 
Pavia is the Scarlet Buckeye, or #sculus Pavia. ‘This is some- 
times a low shrub, producing its flowers when only a few 
inches high, and sometimes reaches the height of a dozen 
feet or more with many slender straggling stems. It is 
widely distributed and very common in all the coast-region 
of the southern states, from Virginia to Texas, and west of the 
Alleghany Mountains, extending as far north as Kentucky 
and Missouri. The flowers are two or three inches long 
and bright red ; they make a great show therefore, although 
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individually narrow and placed rather remotely in narrow 
few-flowered clusters ; they appear with the unfolding of the 
leaves and offer a warm and cheerful welcome to the trav- 
eler from the snow and ice of the north as he first reaches 
the south in early spring. Although this pretty plant can- 
not withstand the severity of our northern winters, the 
name is often found in the catalogues of nurserymen who 
confound it with some of the red-flowered varieties of the 
- Sweet Buckeye. 

The fourth species of eastern America is the rarest of all 
our American Horse-chestnuts, although, strange to say, it is 
more commonly planted than any of the others, and, there- 
fore, perhaps the best known. Itis the #’'sculus parvifolia or, 
as it was once called, @sculus macrostachya. \tis an inhab- 
itant of the foot-hills of the extreme southern Alleghanies, 
where the younger Bartram found it, more than a hundred 
years ago, when he crossed from the sea-board to the head- 
waters of the Tennessee and saw, before any other educated 
man, the beauties of that marvelous region, covered then 
with one great forest, save where the Cherokee had made for 
himself a home by some swift-flowing river. The Dwarf 
Horse-chestnut, as the plant which Bartram discovered is 
now most often called, spreads, in cultivation, into a broad 
bush of compact habit, sometimes twenty or thirty feet across 
and six or eight feet tall. From spring to autumn it is a 
handsome plant as it stands out singly on the lawn, and 
in early summer it covers itself with long narrow spikes 
of slender creamy white flowers, made conspicuous by their 
long exserted stamens and yellow anthers. Although it is 
a southern species, peculiar to a region whose plants are 
not, as a rule, hardy at the north, the Dwarf Horse-chest- 
nut flourishes in all parts of New England, where it flow- 
ers abundantly, although the season is rarely long enough 
for the fruit to ripen. 

The last of the North American Buckeyes is an inhabitant 
of California—the &’sculus Calfornica of botanists. It isa 
low tree, sometimes thirty or forty feet in height, with a 
short stout trunk, often much enlarged just above the 
ground, and spreading branches, which form a wide dense 
head ; or more often it is a shrub with stems ten or twelve 
feet high, forming dense thickets. It is widely distributed 
in all the foot-hill region of the Coast ranges and of the 
western slopes of the Sierra Nevada, from the northern 
almost to the extreme southern part of the state, lining the 
banks of many streams and the sides of innumerable 
cafions. The flowers of the California Buckeye are more 
beautiful than those of the other American species ; they 
are white or pale rose color, an inch or more long, with 
broad, spreading petals and long conspicuous stamens, and 
are produced in long, very compact, many-flowered clus- 
ters. The fruit, which is pear-shaped and rather largér 
than that of our other species, is also ornamental. The 
only drawback to the California Buckeye, as it appears in 
the valleys of California, is, that the leaves, which appear 
early and are fully grown when the tree is in flower in 
May, ripen under the influence of the hot sun very early 
and often fall by midsummer, thus leaving the branches 
bare for a considerable part of the year. 

An idea of the habit the California Buckeye is capable of 
assuming when it has grown under the most favorable 
conditions, and of the profusion of its flowers, can be ob- 
tained from the illustration which appears on page 523 of 
this issue. It represents a tree growing at San Mateo 
which is thirty-two feet high, with a head sixty feet in 
diameter and a forked trunk six and a half feet through 
two feet above the surface of the ground. It is an excep- 
tionally fine specimen, although others nearly as large and 
symmetrical can be seen in the same region. For the pho- 
tograph from which our illustration has been made we are 
indebted to Dr. L. D. Morse, of San Mateo. 

The California Buckeye is not very often cultivated, 
although it was first sent to Europe nearly forty years ago 
and flowered in England as early as 1858. Unfortunately, 
it is not hardy in the eastern states, and probably, out- 
side of California, it will never really flourish except in 
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climates similar to that of the Pacific coast. It is well 
worth planting, however, in all the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, and, perhaps, in Australia, as an ornamental plant, 
for it is one of the handsomest of the whole genus, and, 
when in flower, one of the most beautiful of all North 
American trees. 


The Delayed Frost. 


= has charm of a long autumn is very great, but seldom 
permitted by our capricious climate, which is apt to 
spoil the garden in September and then make the misfor- 
tune the more apparent by a succession of mild October 
days, when flowers and green leaves would suit the 
weather. 

This year, which has made eccentric shifts of all the 
months in turn, giving us a dry April and a cold July, 
bestowed upon us a most enchanting autumn, mild and 
free from storms, so that vegetation remained perfect till 
late October, and the harvest-time was most propitious. 

No early frost blighted the corn-field or marred the 
golden pumpkin’s fairness. No rain made the apple and 
pear gathering a disappointment and a sorrow. Late 
flowers lined the garden-walks in unchilled splendor until 
mid-October, while the soft September haze and the mel- 
low glow of the succeeding month showed Maples in 
full green leaf, and Oaks with only a touch of ripened 
crimson. 

When the autumn comes thus slowly to maturity a tinge 
of russet and gold creeps softly into the landscape. Here 
and there is the accent of a red leaf or branch like the note 
of a trumpet in an orchestra. Soft browns steal into the 
meadows and form a shade on northern slopes. Dead are 
the Golden-rods and Asters, faded the road-side flowers. 
The Rose-hips make ruddy gleams in the bushes, and a few 
belated Barberries cling to their thorny stems in wizened 
splendor, while other berries, purple and black, cluster by 
the fences, and the nut-trees hang out their smooth or 
prickly burrs, promising a-harvest of brown fruit. ; 

This is the green old age of the year, cheery and fruit- 
ful, bountiful and rich. Gone are the hurry of spring and 
the burden of summer, the slow harvest has been gathered, 
and repose has come to the teeming earth. Now must the 
gardener look forward and plan for the coming season, and 
set his bulbs for spring blooming, and clear away the rub- 
bish of dead stems from the flower-beds, and transplant 


perennials that they may blossom freely the following 


summer. 

It is wellin planting a garden to arrange for this season, 
which is so pleasing, by having a profusion of hardy plants 
that are not easily. disheartened by a chill, and makea 
brave show as the year wanes. This is a care often neg- 
lected by public gardeners, who stock their parterres with 
ephemeral blooms that the first cold breath destroys, leav- 
ing but a dreary group of dry sticks behind. 

Well mingled with these more delicate plants should be 
those hardy perennials that lift their gallant little heads and 
smile in the very teeth of winter. The hardy Chrysanthe- 
mum, the Marigold and Calendula are a delight in the late 
autumn, with their cheery tints. The Salvia, less hardy, is 
the glory of a September garden, and many another flower, 
with a little shelter at night, will make a walk gay and 
cheerful that would otherwise be gloomy with decay and 
desolation. The Japanese Anemone is a treasure at this 
season, and those bushes bearing ornamental fruit which 
hangs on even amid the snows of winter should never be 
omitted from a border. 

Like a happy temper in adversity is a gleam of color in 
the garden in the late autumn. One draws a lesson of good 
cheer from a Calendula, so undaunted and gay even when 
the snows are falling on its golden head. A cluster of red 
berries on a dry stem give a distinct joy in early winter, 
and life is made brighter by the aspect of hardy blossoms 
and hardier fruit when all the trees around are stripped of 
foliage. 
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In summer the charm of a garden is in its coolness and 
shade, in the dark shelter of thick trees and the quiet of a 
shaded arbor. In the autumn we seek the sunshine and 
desire color and warmth, wishing to forget the coming 
cold and the swift fading of leaf and flower. 

It is like the natural clinging of man to life which increases 
as years steal upon him. Youth does not dread death as 
age shrinks from it. The habit of living becomes stronger 
as we descend the hill, and the suggestion of interruption 
seems impertinent. The late scentless flowers are more 
precious than the summer Roses, for their time will soon 
be gone. Nature cheats us with her autumn splendor, 
which beguiles the mind into forgetting that it is the pre- 
cursor of decay. While we admire the glory of a Maple- 
grove, we do not realize that the storms of winter are 
gathering behind the forest. When the mountains are pur- 
ple in the low sunlight we forget the snows that shall soon 
whiten their summits, and there is wisdom in this natural 
instinct that forbids foreboding when joy is at hand, which 
can rejoice in the present without seeking to lift the cur- 
tain of the future. 

Let us rejoice, then, in the autumn flowers ; in the soft 
atmosphere that clothes the world with beauty; in the 
great moon’s yellow light; in the round, soft clouds, and 
the wild skurry of the dun rack that scuds across the 
heavens when the breeze rises, Full soon will that search- 
ing wind scatter the jewel-like leaves, and tear the last petal 
from the shrinking flowers, while the grass grows brown 
and sear, and the soft earth stiffens like a body from which 
life has departed. Too soon will the valiant head of the 
last Daisy be buried in a mantle of snow, and the leaden 
sky bend low above a frozen earth. Let us rejoice, then, 
while we may, for the days shorten, and with them our 
summer joys and the lives of the autumn flowers. 


We are indebted to Miss Graceanna Lewis for the 
privilege of publishing the following letter from the ven- 
erable President of the Delaware County (Pennsylvania) 
Forestry Association : 


Esteemed Friend,—At thy request I visited the trees of which 
I spoke at the last forestry meeting, and which I knew sixty 
years ago. I found them looking very much as they did then, 
and not very perceptibly larger. The first one is on the farm 
of John Beeson, in Upper Chichester, near the Baltimore & 
Philadelphia Railroad, and about half a mile west of Ogden 
Station. Itis a Chestnut-tree, and at three feet high its cir- 
cumference is twenty-seven feet one inch and a half; at six 
feet high, itis twenty-four feet five inches in circumference, 
and one foot from the ground it is thirty feet nine inches in 
circumference. About one-fourth of the body of the tree is 
dead up to the limbs, which are about twelve feet high. The 
top is decaying in many places, but it still measures eighty- 
seven feet from out to out. 

The second one is a Cherry-tree on the farm of George 
Broomall, abouta quarter of a mile south-east of the Chestnut- 
tree. It is fourteen feet and a tenth in circumference at three 
feet high, and fourteen feet at six feet high. The top measures 
seventy-one feet and three-tenths from out to out. This tree 
is in full bearing, having had a large crop of cherries taken 
from it this year. I found still enough cherries to remind me 
of the taste of them sixty years ago. The fruit is natural, quite 
as large as the Bleeding Heart cherry and quite as sweet, and 
is black in color. I learn that many trees in the neighborhood 
have been grafted from it, but itis said that the fruit on the 
grafted trees is not quite as large as that on the original tree. 

The third is a Beech-tree in Lower Chichester, on the Naa- 
man’s Creek Road, and it is supposed to mark the place where 
the circular boundary-line between Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware crosses that road. At three feet high it is fifteen feet 
and eight-tenths in circumference. It is quite a flourishing 
tree yet, the top being ninety feet from out to out. 

The Cherry and the Beech appear to be good for some years 
to come. The limbs of the Cherry can be reached from the 
ground, and I recognized those of them by the aid of which 
I climbed the tree when a boy. The Beech is covered to 
the height of convenient reaching with the initials of many 
persons whom I knew in that neighborhood many years ago. 
Thy friend, Fohn M. Broomall. 
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Filices Mexicanze.—III. 


E continue, this week, the enumeration of the Ferns 

collected in the states of Nuevo Leon, Jalisco, San 

Louis Potosi and Machoacan, Mexico, during the seasons 

of 1888, 1889 and 1890, by Mr. C. G. Pringle, of Charlotte, 

Vermont, together with notes and descriptions of new 

species and varieties by Mr. George E. Davenport, of Med- 
ford, Massachusetts. 


LLAVIA CORDIFOLIA, Lagasca (1990). Shaded rocky cafions, 
Sierra Madre, near Monterey, July, 1888. Mr. Pringle wrote of 
this Fern that it was ‘‘seen chiefly in a broad cafion of the 
Sierra Madre near Monterey, through which flowed a brook 
which had brought down from the mountain and strewn along 
its borders piles of stones of various sizes. Among these 
stones this plant found favorite conditions, and grew in great 
clumps two or three feet high.” 

LYGODIUM MEXICANUM, Presl. (3318). Low forests, Las Pal- 
mas; stems twining ten to twelve feet on shrubs; October, 
1890. 

aeRO CORDIFOLIA, Presl. (1835). 
Gaudalajara, December, 1888. 

NOTHOCHL/NA ASCHENBORNIANA, Klotzsch (3297). 
ledges, San Jose Pass, October, 1890. 

NOTHOCHLANA AURANTIACA, D.C. Eaton (1840and2587). Dry 
shaded ledges and cliffs of the Barranca, October and Novem- 
ber, 1888-1889. 

NOTHOCHLNA BRACHYPUS, J. Smith (1787). Damp shaded 
banks of gullies and ditches near Guadalajara, November, 1888. 

NOTHOCHLANA CANDIDA, Hooker (2021). Sierra Madre, near 
Monterey, June, 1888. S 

NOTHOCHLANA LEMMONI, D.C. Eaton, var. STRAMINEA, N. var. 
(2830). Rocky hills near Guadalajara, December, 1888. A 
form with yellowish brown, nearly straw-colored, rounder 
(more nearly terete), and stouter stipites, and rachises less dis- 
tinctly channeled than in the type; scales of the rhizoma and 
stipes lighter colored than’in the normal form, and with 
broader, more membranaceous margins; sori also lighter 
colored, browner. The whole aspect of the plant strikingly 
different, especially in color, from the normal form, even as 
collected in Mexico by Dr. Palmer, and appearing to me wor- 
thy of recognition as a good variety. Dr. Palmer’s 701, from 
Chapala, 1886, is identical with this, but shows a nearer ap- 
proach to the normal form than Mr. Pringle’s plant, and 
the deciduous scales have disappeared altogether from the 
stipites. 

NOTHOCHLANA NIVEA, Desvaux, var. FLAVA, Hooker (2581). 
Limestone ledges, mountains near Monterey, June, 1888. 

NOTHOCHLANA RIGIDA, 7. sf. (2599). Root-stock rhizomata- 
ceous, moderately stout, clothed with dark brownish black 
Opaque scales ; stipites stout, rigid, approximate, 3’ to 4’ long, 
and, as well as the main rachis, terete, dark chestnut-brown, 
dull-polished, sparsely clothed from the base upward with dark 
brown opaque scales and a deciduous white powder ; laminz 
8’ to 12’, or more, long, 2’ to 3’ broad, only once really pinnate, 
but appearing as if bipinnate, long-lanceolate, broadest in the 
middle, with upward of twenty or more pairs of sessile pinne ; 
pinnee acuminate-lanceolate, deeply cut almost to the rachises 
into 8 to 12 linear, pinnatifid, obtuse divisions on each side, 
those on the lower side much the longest, lowermost pinnz 
gradually reduced ; upper surface naked, under thickly coated 
with white powder; sori light brown; margins slightly re- 
curved. 

Habitat: Limestone ledges, Sierra de la Silla, Monterey, 
May 31st, 1889. This fine new Nothochlena bearssome resem- 
blance to JV. Lemmonz, and some of the smaller specimens 
might easily be mistaken for that species; it is, however, a 
much coarser plant, with more compound fronds and a more 
rigid habit. Professor Eaton, whose kindly assistance is con- 
tinually placing me under obligations which I take pleasure in 
acknowledging, observes, also, that the slightly revolute mar- 
gins indicate a much closer approach to Cheilanthes than in the 
case of VV. Lemmonz, to whichI would add that there is about this 
Fern also, as distinguished from /V. Lemmoni, that indescrib- 
able atmosphere, or feeling, which oftentimes enables one to 
distinguish one Fern from another by the mere handling. The 
illustration on page 521 is from a drawing by Mr. C. E. Faxon. 

NOTHOCHL@NA SCHAFFNERI, Underwood (in litt.), var. 
MEXICANA (lV. Wealleyt, Seaton, var. Mexicana, Davenport, 
in Botanical Gazette, February, 1891). Dry, shaded ledges of the 
Barranca, November, 1888. No. 1864. Fronds larger, more 
rigid and more compound than in the type. Dr. Palmer’s 555, 
from the cafion of Rio Blanco, September, 1886, belongs here, 
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and I suspect Schaffner’s 962, from the San Rafael Mountains, 
does also. 

NoreE.—Since the publication of my note on Pringle’s No. 
1864, and Wothochlena Nealleyi in Botanical Gazette (\.c.), Pro- 
fessor Underwood has identified the latter Fern as Fournier’s 
Aleuritopteris Schaffneri, and having personally examined and 
compared Schaffner’s specimens from his herbarium with the 
specimens of WV. Wealleyz, now in my possession from Mr. 
Seaton, I can vouch for the accuracy of his determination. 
There can be no question as to the identity, and as Fournier's 
species was published and described in 1880 (Bull. Bot. 
Soc. de France, xxvii., p. 328) from specimens collected by 
Schaffner in the mountains of San Miguel, in September, 
1876, it necessarily supersedes and retires Mr. Seaton’s JV. 
Nealleyz. Schaffner’s specimens, as well as those from Mr. 
Nealley’s later collection, show that the species, lilke nearly all 
of its congeners, has the stipites, rachises and sori brownish 
as well as blackish, and that the frond becomes bipinnate. | 


Holiday Notes from Switzerland.—l. 


ape latter half of July and the beginning of August of the 
current year were spent by Mr. Bean, one of my Kew col- 
leagues, and myself in Switzerland, and we remained in the 
open air by far the greater part of every day. A large number 
ot species was seen by us, and the following notes may be of 
interest to those readers of GARDEN AND FOREST who cultivate 
some of the beautiful herbaceous and alpine plants we noted, 
but who may not have had an opportunity of seeing them amid 
their natural surroundings. We took the steamer at Lucerne 
for Fluelen—the port of the canton of Uri—and enjoyed to the 
full the glorious scenery, which, according to many travelers, 
is unsurpassed in Switzerland, and even in Europe, for mag- 
nificence. The beautiful banks are also intimately associated 
with those historical events and traditions which are so 
graphically depicted by Schiller, in his William Tell. From 
Fluelen we took train to G6schenen, and then began our wallk- 
ing tour through Andermatt and Hospenthal to Tiefenbach, 


thence over the Furka Pass to the Rhone Glacier and after- - 


ward down the Rhone Valley to Sierre. From the last-named 
town we turned up the Val d’Anniviers to Vissoye and then 
ascended to the Hotel Weisshorn, built at an elevation of 
about 7,550 feet above sea-level, on the Tetaz-Fayaz, orSheep’s 
Head. Here we stayed a week, and in that time had not 
nearly exhausted the district when we were compelled to re- 
turn to duty. 

Shortly after leaving the station at Gdschenen (3,640 feet) we 
entered the sombre rocky defile of the Schéllenen, bounded 
by lofty and almost perpendicular granite rocks, at the base of 
which dashes the Reuss. Before arriving at the Devil’s Bridge 
we noticed large sheets of Astrantia minor on the flat rocky 
ledges by the road-side ; this is a charming plant; the umbels 
are about half the size of those of A. major, and, like that spe- 
cies, it is thoroughly deserving of a place in any rockery or 
herbaceous border. Strange to say, however, it is very rare in 
cultivation in Britain, and might be inquired for in vain in 
most establishments, even where alpine and herbaceous plants 
are grown for sale in enormous quantities, both as regards 
number of species and individuals. In the crevices of steep 
rocks Saxifraga Cotyledon, with its dense rosettes of grayish 
green leaves surmounted by graceful waving panicles of 
white flowers, was certainly both conspicuous and beautiful 
enough to satisfy even the most exacting; in some parts of 
Switzerland, notably at Locarno, this species is so plentiful 
that its panicles, together with the flowers of Lzlium bulbz- 
ferum, are used in the decoration of the temporary altars which 
are erected at the street-corners on the occasion of the feast 
of Corpus Christi. For this fact, as well as for information as 
to the distribution of Swiss plants, I am indebted to the clas- 
sical work of Dr. H. Christ, ‘‘La Flore de la Suisse et. ses 
Origines.” Let me add, by the way, that botanical and horti- 
cultural readers of GARDEN AND FOREST who contemplate a 
Swiss tour should peruse this book before starting, and also 
take it with them for reference. The Turk’s Cap Lily (LZ. Mar- 
tagon) was also seen growing among the sparse brush-wood 
on the steep slopes ; in several English counties this species 
is known by the rather droll name, ‘‘ Turn again Gentleman.” 
Under similar conditions a yellow Foxglove (Digitalis lutea) 
was seen. The three last-named plants, however, were seen 
after passing the Devil’s Bridge, which, by the way, was ‘“ or- 
namented” by a Staring advertisement painted in large letters 
on the surface of the smooth perpendicular rock, and by arude 
picture, a conventional representation of his Satanic majesty 
watching with dismay the first living thing—a hungry dog— 
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which crossed the bridge, just then completed by the pious 
Abbot Giraldus, of Einsiedel, for the convenience of pilgrims 
on their way to Rome. Every one is familiar with the way in 
which the devil was cheated on this occasion, foris not the tra- 
dition made use of by Longfellow in his ‘‘Golden Legend ” ? 
Before reaching the Urseren Valley a fine Dianthus was 
collected on hot dry banks; under similar conditions Cevas- 
dium arvense was seen, forming dense snowy sheets of blossom. 
Wonderfully differing in aspect from the wild region already 
traversed is the above-named valley, with its fertile green pas- 
tures watered by the Reuss; it is about eight miles long and 
is surrounded by lofty and barren, partially snow-clad, moun- 
tains. Here winter lasts nearly eight months, and fires are 
often necessary during the short summer. Along the numer- 
ous water-courses Ranunculus aconitifolius grows in abun- 
dance; the double-flowered state of this species—which is so 
frequently met with in old-fashioned country gardens—is known 
in England under the pretty name of “Fair Maids of France.” 
The Snake-root, Polygonum Bistorta, was seen in such pro- 
fusion as to color the entire meadows, and this, together with 
Campanula rhomboidalis, produced such color-effects as are, 
perhaps, not to be seen away from an alpine meadow. The 
intensely bright sunlight makes up somewhat for the short 
summer, and the plants bear flowers deeper and richer in 
color than do the same species under cultivation in Britain. 
The tuberous roots of the Polygonum are astringent and con- 
tain a considerable proportion of starch; they were formerly 
much used in medicine, and are still highly esteemed by the © 
rustic -herbalist ; in some countries they are turned to account 
as food during famine-times. At Andermatt, the principal 
village of the valley, prevails a curious custom which also ob- 
tains in some other parts of Switzerland; the charnel-house 
attached to the church is adorned with skulls bearing inserip- 
tions, ‘*On the occasional opening of the graves the skulls are 
conveyed by the relatives of the deceased to the charnel-house, 
where they are kept in symmetrical piles.” Between Ander- 
matt and Hospenthal, in the small patches of rye, Delphinium 
consolida—the parent of some of our races of cultivated annual 
Larkspurs—occurred as a weed, as well as another fine blue- 
flowered plant, the Viper’s Bugloss (Echium vulgare), a biennial 
which, if cultivated in rich garden ground, increases wonder- 
fully in size and vigor, but, on the other hand, really loses 
much of its beauty. From Kealp onward many characteristic 
alpine plants began to be conspicuous in the steep pastures. 
One of the most charming was Campanula barbata, a beauti- 
ful Bell-flower, from three to twelve inches in height, with 
large pendulous bearded corollas, varying in color from white, 
through pale porcelain blue, to deep blue. Veratrum album, 
the so-called White Hellebore, was perhaps more striking as a 
foliage plant than by reason of its tall panicles of greenish 
flowers. Gentiana purpurea, about a foot in height, with a 
terminal cluster of large red-purple flowers, was in full blos- 
som here at an elevation of about 5,500 feet; much later on, 
about 1,500 feet higher, we only found it in bud. 
Royal Gardens, Kew. George Nicholson. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
Dendrobium Phalzenopsis. 


HIS is the most beautiful of all the Dendrobiums 
hitherto introduced from northern Queensland and 

the adjacent islands. It was discovered at Cape York, on 
the extreme north of Queensland, by a Captain Broomfield, 
who introduced living plants of it into his garden in Bal- 
main, Queensland. Here it flowered, and was figured by 
Fitzgerald in his folio work on Australian Orchids. He 
also sent a description of it to the Gardeners’ Chronicle for 
July, 1880. His figure represents a plant with pseudo- 
bulbs eighteen inches long, terminal, erect racemes, pro- 
duced from the matured pseudo-bulb, the longest raceme 
being one and a half feet long and bearing ten flowers and 
buds. ‘The flowers measure two and a half inches across, 
and they are described as being lilac in color, with a few 
small dark calli on the disk of the labellum, and two white 
glands at the base of the column. There is a family like- 
ness between D. Phalenopsis and D. bigibbum, D. super- 
biens and D. Goldiez, but, as Fitzgerald points out, the first- 
named is easily distinguished from these three in the form 
of its flowers and the shape of the labellum. The name 
D. Phalenopsis was given by Fitzgerald from the likeness 
of its flowers to moths as well as to those of the genus Phale- 
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nopsis. The plant in Captain Broomfield’s collection flow- 
ered the following April, and produced 300 blooms. 

In 1882 Mr. Forbes visited some of the islands north of 
Queensland on behalf of the Geographical Society of Lon- 
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Fig. 80.—Nothochlzena rigida, n. sp.—See page 519. 


don. He brought back with him several living plants, and 
among them was a plant of this Dendrobium which he ob- 
tained in Timorlant. This plant came to Kew, where it 
flowered in September, 1884, and a figure of it was pub- 
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lished in the Bofanical Magazine, t. 6817. There is a de- 
cided difference between the plant flowered at Kew and 
that figured and described by Fitzgerald, the scape of the 
latter being erect, while that borne by the Kew plant was 
pendent: the lip of the latter was maroon-crim- 
son, whereas Fitzgerald figures and describes 
his plant with uniformly lilac-purple flowers. 
De However, Sir Joseph Hooker considered and 
described them as identical. Several plants of 
D. Phalenopsis had been distributed from Kew, 
and these are now known as the Kew variety 
to distinguish them from an exceedingly beau- 
tiful form of the same species. This was named 
D. Phalenopsis, var. Schrederianum, by Reich- 
enbach in compliment to Baron Schroeder, in 
whose collection it first flowered at Egham, 
near Windsor. 

He procured it from Messrs. Veitch & Sons, 
who had imported several plants of it through 

« the Rev. Mr. Macfarlane, a missionary in north 
Australia. Mr. Lee, of Leatherhead, also ob- 
tained a plant from Veitch, who bought it back 
again for fifty guineas when Mr. Lee’s plants 
were disposed of by auction. This plant also 
went into the collection of Baron Schroeder, 
who is now the sole possessor of the variety. 
This is certainly a very beautiful Dendrobe. 
There is a figure of it in Wilhams’ Orchid 
Album, iv., t. 187. It has flowers half as large 
again as the Kew variety, and the color is much 
deeper and richer. 

Until this week D. Phalenopsis was coveted 
by all who had seen it as exhibited in flower 
last spring, but. Mr. Sander has lately imported 
a large quantity of what he declares to be the 
same as Baron Schroeder's variety, and has dis- 
posed of nearly a thousand plants by auction 
sale to-day. 

The plants were in very good condition, 
many of them having young growing shoots. 
Some of them had pseudo-bulbs over three feet 
long, one I measured being forty-three inches, 
and as thick as a man’s thumb. Others had 

-« thinner and shorter pseudo-bulbs, and were 
more like what we had hitherto known as D. 
Phalenopsis. Altogether, there was very con- 
siderable variation in the length, thickness, 
shape and color of the pseudo-bulbs on the 
plants sold to-day. I noticed, too, that the 
old flower-scapes were nearly all erect; cer- 
tainly not one was what might be called pen- 
dent. If these plants are really D. Phalenopsis, 
then it is a very variable species. Some of the 
dried scapes exhibited were-nearly three feet 
long, and bore scars of twenty flowers. Dried 
flowers were also on view, and they were 
nearly four inches across. Mr. Sander says 
that there are varieties with white, rose and 
crimson, as well as purple flowers, among those 
sold to-day. 

Where these plants were collected has not 
been divulged, but it is probable that their 
home is not far from New Guinea. Mr. San- 
der publishes in his sale-catalogue a letter 
from the collector who sent home the Den- 
drobiums, which is interesting enough to quote 
in full. It is headed “The King of Dendrobes.” 
The collector writes : 

“With great pleasure I announce to you the 
fact that I arrived here yesterday with my 
plants in the finest order, and you will at 

last get striking novelties from this terrible country. It 

was the best time to collect the Dendrobe; they had just 
finished growing, and some were in full bloom. I forgot 
all my troubles when I saw the first on some rocks, on the 
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bare limestone between a great number of human skulls 
and bones. The natives do not bury their dead, but put 
them in a kind of coffin and then place them on these soli- 
tary rocks, which stand scattered about the shore or beach, 
and which can be reached or got at only at ebb tide. Here 
in these rocks the plants grow most luxuriantly, exposed 
to the full sun, and when the weather is rough they often 
get the spray of the sea-water. At first the natives did not 
like the idea of collecting the plants; they were afraid the 
souls of the departed, whose bones were lying there 
bleaching in the sun, would resent it, but when they saw 
the gorgeous handkerchiefs, beads, looking-glasses, and 
brass wire I offered them for the plants. they did not 
trouble themselves any more about the souls of their an- 
cestors, but boldly went and rooted out every plant to be 
found. The plants grow chiefly on these solitary, much- 
honeycombed limestone rocks, always exposed to the sun 
or getting only very little shade during a part of the day. 
They also grow on trees in the Ficus-groves more inland, 
although very sparingly. Ifound the big specimens on the 
highest trees in the dense jungle, where they are very 
rare, and I only saw a few on the very highest trees. I 
should think in cultivation these plants will require 
plenty of moisture while growing, and a culture like that 
of D. nobile. 

“In size and coloring it varies as much from the ordinary 
D. Phalenopsis as D. Wardianum from D. crassinode ; the 
largest flowers measured four and a half inches across, 
none measuring less than three and a half inches. Isawa 
few plants with branched spikes, but this seems only ex- 
cess of strength ; the spikes are generally from twenty to 
thirty-five inches long; on some I counted up to twenty- 
five flowers ; the color is very variable, ranging from pure 
white to dark purple-red, and some are differently colored 
and variegated, but bright and clear; the flowers lasta long 
time, individually eight weeks. During my stay of three 
months I saw many plants in flower in April, May and June. 
A Dutch trader, one of our party, who has been here 
twice, says that he has seen it in flowerin July, August and 
September. It is, without doubt, the finest Dendrobe in 
existence, and a gorgeous Orchid.” 

The sale was a most successful one, the prices ferened by 
the majority of the plants ranging from twenty to two 
guineas. Mr. Sander estimated that the seven hundred and 
odd lots had realized about £2.000. 

D. Phalenopsis requires plenty of heat, sunshine and 
moisture; far more than suffices for D. nobile. In this re- 
spect it does not differ from its near relatives, D. superbiens 
and D. bigibbum. The flowering of the plants of this new 
importation will be awaited with some interest. At present 
I am inclined to believe that D. Phalenopsis as figured and 
described by Fitzgerald is not the same species as that 
figured in the Botanical Magazine under the same name, 
and also that Mr. Sander’s plants are likely to include both 
these, besides, probably, other forms. 

W. Watson. 


Kew. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


ConiFeRs, ASTERS AND SuNFLOWERS.—An exhibition and 
conference devoted to these three classes of plants, and ex- 
tending over nearly a week, has been the special horticul- 
tural feature of the present month. The Royal Horticultural 
Society had invited growers of these plants in all parts of 
the United Kingdom to send specimens, photographs and 
pictures of them to Chiswick for purposes of comparison 
and observation. The exhibition which resulted might 
almost have been styled an American one, all the Asters 
and Sunflowers, and the majority of the conifers shown 
being introductions from your country. The actual num- 
ber of specimens, especially of Coniferee, was so large 
that the extensive space provided for them was not nearly 
sufficient to admit of their being set out so as to be seen to 
proper advantage. From Kew alone specimens of coni- 
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fers representing over five hundred distinct species and 
varieties were sent, and the trade dealers in these 
plants, besides the principal private growers, were 
equally generous in their contributions of specimens and 
plants. 

Papers were read by scientists specially interested in the 
plants exhibited, as well as by cultivators, and the amount 
of valuable information thus brought together was very 
great. Dr. Masters, Professor Marshall Ward, Mr. G. Nichol- 
son, Mr. Malcolm Dunn, Mr. H. Veitch and several others 
read papers dealing with Coniferze in their various aspects. 
The paper by Dr. Masters was botanical and _ historical. 
Professor Ward devoted himself to a popular description 
and account ot the diseases, fungal and other, which at- 
tack coniferous plants. This paper, or rather a resumé of 
it, was listened to with great interest, and its appearance 
in the journal of the society will be welcomed by all who 
are concerned in the management of these plants. Mr. 
Nicholson pointed out some of the most effective kinds for 
use in landscape-gardening ; Mr. Dunn, dealing partly with 
the same subject and partly with the economic value of 
some conifers, alluded specially to Abzes Albertana, A. con- 
color, A. Douglasi, A. grandis, A. magnifica, A. Nordman- 
niana, Cupressus macrocarpa, C. Lawsomiana, C. Nutkensis, 
the Larch and Thuia gigantea. These he placed in the 
first rank as trees likely to prove important in England, 
either for timber or other valuable uses. Mr. Dunn has 
charge of the gardens and forests at Dalkeith, in Scotland, 
where conifers are exceptionally well grown. Mr. Thiselton- 
Dyer spoke of the beauty and perfection of the large num- 
ber of these trees cultivated in Scotland, and suggested 
that their vigorous health, as compared with what is seen 
further south, is accounted for by the conditions of climate 
and of atmosphere in the north, which are not to be 
met with in the southern part of the kingdom. 

There is a growing opinion among English landscape- 
gardeners that conifers are far too lavishly and recklessly 
used in the making of gardens here. They are supposed 
to be the right thing and are consequently planted in all 
kinds of gardens, in many of which the conditions essen- 
tial to the health of conifers are not possible. A healthy 
Pine, or Fir, or Cypress is pleasant to look at almost any- 


where, but such plants, when in bad health, are the most 


wretched- -looking of all trees. We are apt to overdo the 
evergreens. No less an authority than Richard Jefferies 
raised his voice against the ‘‘foreign evergreens” being 
allowed to crowd out almost entirely the native and other 
deciduous trees. ‘‘ Let the Cedar and the Laurel,” he 
wrote, ‘‘and the whole host of invading evergreens be put 
aside by themselves, in a separate and detached shrubbery, 
maintained for the purpose of exhibiting strange growths.” 
It is intended to publish in the journal of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society a list of all the kinds exhibited, with their 
correct names and synonymy; and, as far as possible, 
the conditions under which the best examples are grown. 
The most suitable kinds to plant in the garden, the shrub- 
bery or the park will also be tabulated. 

Tue Asters were exhibited in considerable quantity and 
formed a striking feature of the show. Papers upon them 
were contributed by Professor Goodale, of Harvard, and 
Mr. C. Wolley Dod, the former being devoted to the botani- 
cal features and geographical distribution of the genus, 
with a general review of Professor Asa Gray's latest writ- 
ings on American Asters. Mr. Dod dealt chiefly with the 
culture, selection and cross-breeding of Asters, with a view 
to improving them in habit, size of flower and variety of 
color. 

Asters are features in the gardens at Kew in September 
and October. They are planted in large beds or singly in 
shrubberies, and even in the rock-gardens, as well as in 
the beds devoted to a collection of hardy Composie, 
Nothing could be more effective than large masses of such 
species as A. amellus, A. acris, A. Novi-Belgi and A. Nove- 
Angle. A white- flowered seedling named Harper Crewe 
is much admired. 
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Tue Sunriowers (Helianthus) had two papers devoted to 
them—one by Mr. D. Dewar, of Kew, who dealt with the 
botany and history of cultivated Helianthi; the other by 
Mr. E. H. Jenkins, who discussed their cultivation. Mr. 
Dewar’s paper is so interesting that I will defer my 
remarks upon it for another occasion. The necessity for 
replanting frequently and manuring heavily for all the 
Sunflowers was emphasized by Mr. Jenkins, for, although 


_ they will grow in the poorest soil, they amply repay 


liberal treatment. He stated that it is possible to reduce 
the height of the tall-growing sorts by cutting back the 
stems to within about six inches of the soil early in June. 
In this manner Mr. Jenkins has reduced the height of the 
tallest to three feet. Those who object to many of these 
pants in small gardens because of their height should try 


Mr. Jenkins’ plan for 1 ing them. 
ee Jen aS plain we Wovens ©. W. Walson. 
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earnest. Mr. J. S. Stickney, of Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, in an 
address before the Iowa Horticultural Society in 1877, said: 
“‘T am dreaming that in these native Plums there is something 
valuable. Their endurance, productiveness and perfect hardi- 
ness should and must be made useful to us, and we have no 
right to rest or flag in our efforts until we have an orchard of 
native Plums that shall command in market two to four dollars 
per bushel, and yield crops as abundant and frequent as the wild 
ones in our thickets now do. About the possibility of this 
there is very little doubt.” This was written but fourteen 
years ago, and it seems well to add that this result has already 
been attained. During a visit to Mr. O. M. Lord, of Minne- 
sota City, Minnesota, early in September last, I saw plums 
sold from his native plum-orchard at sixty-five cents for the 
ordinary peach-basket, holding about a peck, while the com- 
mon native plums, gathered indiscriminately from the wild 
thickets, were selling at from forty to sixty cents per bushel. 
What can be said of the quality of the best native plums? 
This question involves some difficulty, since doubts have been 


Fig. 81.—The California Buckeye (sculus Californica).—See page 517. 


Cultural Department. 
The Present Status of Native Plum Culture. 


ae dearth of hardy fruits in the north-west is naturally 


directing attention to the native Plum. In the northern 
species of this fruit, the Prunus Americana, is found a tree 
that, when properly grown, needs not fear frozen mercury or 
the brightest summer or winter suns, and that suffers com- 
paratively little from fungal diseases. The pioneers of the 
north-western states, in common with those of the east, gen- 
erally regarded the native Plum as of too little value for cul- 
ture. But when sad experience at length demonstrated that 
the finer European Plums are unable to endure the severe cli- 
matic conditions of these states, the better native Plums were 
found far preferable to none, and the thickets where this fruit 
still abounded began to receive protection. Occasionally a 
specially meritorious tree, or clump of trees—for their sucker- 
ing tendency often caused the trees to grow in clumps—was 


. honored with a removal to the farmer’s yard or garden, 


and thus the good work of selection was almost unconsciously 
commenced. 

As the real merits of this fruit begun to appear, the more 
progressive farmers, and especially those whose tastes inclined 
in the direction of horticulture, begun to espouse its cause in 


raised regarding the parentage of some of the finer varieties. 
If the Cheney, Gaylord and Rollingstone plums are pure na- 
tives, the gulf between our finest native varieties and the 
Green Gage or Jefferson is not so great that we need to despair 
of filling it. It must be confessed that the average wild plum, 
with its diminutive size and tough acerb skin, would not make 
a creditable showing by the side of its more cultivated Euro- 
pean cousins, but in the Gaylord and Cheney we have size 
that eclipses the Green Gage, a thin and fairly tender skin, 
with but the merest trace of acerbity, and with a flesh that for 
luscious juiciness would suffer. little in comparison with the 
finest European sorts. In the Rollingstone we have a plum 
of a size equaling the Green Gage, of delicious quality, with a 
skin which, though rather thick and tough, is without acerbity, 
and parts readily from the pulp. The fruit has been shipped 
from Minnesota City to St. Louis and to New Jersey, arriving 
in excellent condition. The tree is very hardy and productive, 
and at Minnesota City is said to have missed but two crops in 
thirty-five years. Some of the finer varieties tend to rot under 
culture more than in their native state, though I do not know 
that the tendency to this trouble is greater among the native 
than the European sorts. 

Professor Budd suspects that most of the larger so-called 
native Plums that have recently been brought to notice in lowa 
and Minnesota may be hybrids between Prunus Americana and 
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P. angustifolia, resulting from pits of the latter species having 
been brought by the Indians from the south or south-westward. 
If this is true, it would seem that we have discovered a key to 
the improvement of the former species, for these hybrids, if 
hybrids they are, manifest a very satisfactory degree of hardi- 
ness. The.varieties derived from P. angustifolia have not 
thus far proved hardy in Minnesota or Wisconsin. 

The soil-requirements of the native Plum appear to vary 
much with different sorts. Varieties that succeed well ona 
sandy soil may prove worthless on clay, and vice versa. This 
often explains the discordant and even contradictory reports 
so often read regarding the value of certain varieties. The 
sorts that succeed best at Mr. Lord’s place, which is on fine 
alluvial sand, are not, as a rule, the ones that have proved most 
successful with Professor Budd at Ames, Iowa, where the soil 
contains more clay. A fewvarieties, however, likethe De Soto, 
appear successful in nearly all localities. 

The susceptibility of the native Plum to injury from the 
Plum curculio has been the subject of some dispute. It may 
be safely said that the native Plums possess no immunity from 
attack by this destructive insect. It appears, however, thatthe 
proportion of larve that develop is much smaller in most na- 
tive varieties than in the varieties of the European Plum. How 
far this is due to the thicker skin of the native species it is diffi- 
cult to say. The idea that the native Plum requires no pro- 
tection against the curculio is erroneous. The proportion of 
fruit that is destroyed by this insect, even on nearly worthless 
wild varieties, is often very large. Few precautions seem to 
be taken at present to hinder the work of the curculio by those 
who grow native Plums, but I think the time is not far distant 
when some protection will be regarded as a necessity by the 
growers of the finer varieties. 

It is generally conceded that productiveness in the native 
Plums is promoted by the intermingling of the trees of different 
varieties. Certain varieties appear nearly incapable of fertiliz- 
ing their own flowers, while others, as the De Soto, seem 
specially adapted to serve as fertilizers. It is possible that 
much is yet to be learned upon this point, and that the com- 
plaint of unproductiveness in the native Plum may often arise 
from an unfortunate combination of varieties. 

The production of the finer native Plums on a commercial 
scale is as yet in its intancy, but promises rapid development. 
The planting of some of the recently introduced varieties is 
now being delayed only by the limits of propagation. The first 
orchard of native Plums started with reference to selling the 
product, appears to have been that of Mr. Lord, of Minnesota 
City, which is now about twenty years old. The number of 
such orchards at the present time is not large, butis increasing. 

Some difficulty is experienced in propagating the native Plum 
under north-western conditions. The stocks used for the Euro- 
pean Plum are not satisfactory, and, so far as fully tested, only 
the native Plum itself is best adapted for its own stock. The 
seedlings of pure natives are rather difficult to obtain, the de- 
mand for them at present exceeding the supply. The pits are 
not a commercial commodity, and must be picked up, usually 
in small lots, and-they are not very reliable for germination. 
Budding in our hot summers is a precarious operation, and 
the keeping of cions and root-grafts is attended with some diffi- 
culty by those who have not yet learned the secret. Even top- 
grafting in our fickle spring weather is somewhat uncertain. 
But these difficulties will doubtless disappear before the knowl- 
edge developed by careful experiments. E. S. Gof. 


University of Wisconsin. 


Roses. 


HE much-dreaded ‘‘black-spot’”’ often makes its appear- 
ance on Roses under glass the latter part of September 

or early in October, and while in some instances this disease 
seems hard to account for, in a majority of cases it is caused 
by an excess of moisture, either at the roots or in the atmos- 
phere. Allsyringing or watering should be done early in the 
day, so that the atmosphere may not be saturated with mois- 
ture at night, for if the foliage of the Roses shows beads of 
moisture in the morning it is evident that the house is too 
damp or too cold, or both, and as a result a visitation of “‘ black- 
spot” may be looked for. A solution of sulphate of copper 
has been used for this fungus by some growers with a certain 
degree of success ; in fact, a bench of La France Roses, on 
which an experiment with copper solution had been tried, 
showed a marked difference when compared with an equal 
portion of the bench on which the plants had not been sprayed. 
It may be advisable, when experimenting with this solution, 
to keep the liquid off the soil as much as possible, as Mr. A. 
W. Pearson has pointed out in a recent issue of GARDEN 
AND ForREST, for his experiments certainly seem to demon- 
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strate that the copper has an injurious effect on the soil when 
used out-of-doors. A similar result is quite possible with 
Roses under glass, though I do not know of any such instance. 
It is best to remove all decayed leaves, especially if affected 
with ‘‘black-spot” or mildew, and to burn them at once. 
Cleanliness is essential to the highest cultivation of most 
plants, and to none more so than to Roses. The first crop is 
the hardest to manage, and strong, well-ripened plants should 
be selected and every possible advantage given them. 

For early crops of hybrids in pots it is necessary to start 
plants into growth at once, as at least twelve weeks will be re- 
quired to bring them into bloom. In the matter of heat much 
care is needed to secure early hybrid flowers. When given 
too much heat in the first stages of growth the shoots are 
likely to prove blind, and though these blind growths some- 
times make another start later in the season, and then produce 
flowers, this hardly repays for the loss of time and space in 
the first place. The better plan is to start Hybrid Roses with 
but little heat, and gradually increase the temperature up to 
fifty-six degrees as the growth advances. A stimulant in the 
form of liquid manure should be given as the root-action in- 
creases, care being taken not to sour the soil by injudicious 
use of the latter. After the holidays it is much easier to force 
hybrids into bloom, and while care is at all times essential if 
fine flowers are desired, the plants are less impatient of any 
slight omission when the processes of nature are less hurried. 

In the selection of early varieties Heinrich Schultheis should 
not be omitted, this being one of the best early pink Roses, 
though closely followed in good qualities by the old favorite, 
Anna de Diesbach, and also by Anna Alexieff. In thesame class 
are the standard sorts, Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, 
Madame Luizet and Magna Charta. 

The propagation of Tea Roses for next year’s stock will 
soon demand attention, and where the stock-plants are limited 
in number it is best to begin the work early in the season by 
putting in successive lots of cuttings as the wood can be 
spared. This is not the only consideration in the matter, for 
there is also a decided advantage in having strong and sturdy 
plants in readiness for early planting the following summer, 

Still another sport from Perle des Jardins has been sent out 
during the year, and being of Canadian origin has been named 
Toronto. It is claimed to be superior to its parent in all 


respects, though of similar type. P 
Tomewes Pa Te, W. H. Taplin. 


Pot-plants for Spring Use. 


a addition to the commonly grown Deutzia gracilis, Astilbe 

Japonica and afew other shrubs and herbaceous plants 
which are forced for spring use, and generally put in tubs or 
pots, and stored in pits until required, there are several which 
may be added with advantage. The common Foxglove (Dzgz- 
talis purpurea), in purple and white varieties, makes an excel- 
lent plant for piazza decoration. Good strong plants, potted 
now and placed in a cool.pit, come along with scarcely any 
fire heat and bloom by the 1st of May, at which season, in this 
latitude, it is scarcely safe to expose more valuable forced 
plants, such as Roses, fancy Pelargoniums, and the like. The 
common Canterbury Bell is another equally good plant, and is 
just a little later than the Foxglove. Last year I experimented 
with quite a number of dwarf-growing hardy plants, with a 
view to testing their value for early forcing, with poor suc- 
cess. Many were very pretty, but the’great objection is their 
poor lasting qualities. A few, however, were added, which 
may be considered useful, mainly on account of dwarf habit 
and unique color. Among these are the Swiss Bugloss (Ajuga 
Genevensis), which produces numerous dense spikes of in- 
tense indigo blue flowers, which last a long time. Another 
is the comparatively new and pretty Mexican Alum-root 
(Heuchera sanguinea). This plant, in addition to handsome 
foliage, a characteristic of the genus, and for which reason 
alone many of the species are grown, produces spikes fifteen 
to eighteen inches long, of fair-sized magenta-red flowers. 
Brunella Webbiana, a very handsome species, has violet-pur- 
ple flowers of good lasting qualities. The main objection to 
this is the fact that an inferior, yet bright and free-flowering 
species is a common weed everywhere. 

English hybrid Primroses are becoming as generally grown 
for market purposes as Violets. They are sure to become 
popular, and remain so. Their flowers are produced in great 
abundance during February and March under the same treat- 
ment given to Violets, and are of decided colors and fragrant. 
Clear yellow is the favorite color now, but good crimsons and 
whites will be in demand. No two more beautiful colors 
could be associated in a bouquet than Primroses and Forget- 
me-nots, nor are there two names more full of sentiment. It 
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can be said of these, as of the Rose, that the name gives more 
than half the charm. 

Every autumn we place on the steps leading to the front 
entrance, and also in the recesses around the door, a dozen 
more pot-plants of the Japanese Anemone (Ad. Faponica alba 
and A. Faponica hybrida). No plant has proved so useful, be- 
ing far superior to the early Chrysanthemums for this purpose. 
While it is not a Chrysanthemum, it is yet a Japanese plant, 
and so comes as a natural, and happily chosen, forerunner to 
the queen of autumn. Although I have before referred to its 
culture for this purpose, a brief account of the treatment is 
given here. I usually shake the soil off the old crowns, and if 
too large reduce them; then repot in good heavy loam, 
Toward the blooming-season a little liquid manure is given. 
If starting with fresh stock about five crowns should be put in 
a ten-inch pot; this is a quicker way of producing a specimen 
than potting singly and waiting for them to grow large enough. 
We store the plants in a barn cellar, and keep them moder- 
ately, but not dust dry until March, when they are brought out 
and treated as already stated. 

The latest blooms picked in the open are from the Perfec- 
tion Violets. The value of Violets over Pansies is their per- 
petual blooming habit. We have here only two varieties, but 
in England, and particularly in Scotland, a specialty is made of 
them, and many varieties are catalogued, representing several 
shades of color. They are used for spring bedding, and either 
in lines or masses are very effective. The severity of the 
American climate is against their use in the way practiced in 
Scotland. Here we have to rely almost solely on seed for our 
stock, and this is against perpetuating any required variety true 
to color. There the cuttings are taken in late autumn, dibbled 
in “cradles” in the open, with the protection only of a few 
leaves or Russian mats in very severe weather, and the rooting 
is made mostly during the winter. 

Another interesting late-blooming plant is Veronica longi- 
folia, var. subsessilis, | think it would make a good pot-piant, 
and intend to try it during the coming season. It is a remark- 
ably robust and distinct variety with long spikes of deep blue 


flowers. 
Wellesley, Mass. T. D. Hatfield. 


Notes from the Harvard Botanic Garden. 


ASTERS IN OCTOBER.—In GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. lii., p. 552, 
attention was called to A. Shortit, A. Tartaricus and A. turbi- 
nellus, good late-flowering Asters. These three species have 
again proved to be effective, reliable and the last to bloom. 
The group may be extended, however, by the addition of A. 
diffusus and A. multifiorus. Both of these plants were still in 
full flower about the middle of October, and they are valuable 
in giving a greater range of color to the later representatives 


_ of the genus than that afforded by the flowers of the first selec- 


tion of species. A. diffusis attains a height of about four feet, 
and.is very profuse in the production of branches. Theleaves 
are lanceolate ; the flowers are small, half an inch in diameter, 
and exceedingly numerous, and the ray-florets white, with 
reddish purple disk. These dense masses of flowers are very 
effective. The plant is of erect, yet graceful habit, and quite 
common in its wild state. A. multiflorus is also common, and 
from three to four feet high. The stems under cultivation are 
so top-heavy that support is necessary to keep them in an 


’ erect position. The leaves are small, linear, and arranged very 


closely on the stems and branches. The flowers are white, 
with yellowish disk; in size somewhat inferior to those of A. 
diffusus, and packed upon the branches in enormous quantity. 
A. turbinellus is undoubtedly the best October Aster, and 
while 4. Zartaricus is not so attractive, it is still much to be 
desired on account of the display it affords in October and No- 
vember, when all other Asters, and almost all other flowers, 
are past blooming. The third place in order of merit might be 
equally divided between A. Shortii and A. diffusus with perfect 
justice to each, and admitting that the flowers of the former 
last the longer. But having already a blue-flowered variety in 
A. turbinellus, A. Shortit will be discarded in favor of A. diffu- 
sus where it is desirable to curtail the number of species. 


BOCCONIA CORDATA.—To Say that this plant is an ally of the 
Poppy, requires a botanist’s knowledge. Its stately growth and 
insignificant flowers would certainly not convey that informa- 
tion to those who inquire into the mysteries of plant-life no 
further than is necessary to secure pleasing contrasts in the 
garden or bring grist to the mill by some of the many ways, 
direct and indirect, in which plants contribute to the comforts 
and necessities of mankind. This Poppy, while not like the 
oriental Poppy, conspicuous at a distance, has attractions 
which are still worthy of notice. It is a plant of large growth, 
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averaging seven feet in height. The slightly branched stems 
are erect, well furnished with large cordate and freely lobed 
leaves (bright green above and glaucous beneath), and termi- 
nate with very large panicles of pinkish white flowers. The 
number of the flowers, arranged closely together in great clus- 
ters, rather than their individual beauty, characterize this va- 
riety. £. cordata is a perfectly hardy herbaceous perennial, 
and when thoroughly established rapidly forms compact 
masses of handsome contour. The flowers develop in August 
and September, and the stems retain all their leaves until hard 
frost makes its appearance. These qualities render the plant 
very desirable, as it is most effective in large clumps on the 
greensward. J. cordata is not particular as to soil, but the 
growth gains strength in proportion with the increase of rich- 
ness and depth. The plant is a native of China. It was intro- 


* duced into England by Sir George Staunton in 1795, and is 


readily propagated by division. : 
SILPHIUM LACINIATUM, VAR.—The common Compass Plant 
(S. daciniatum) is perhaps the most popular and most generally 
cultivated species of the genus. It is a plant about six feet 
high, producing its starry yellow blooms on the upper portion 
of the stems with much freedom during Julyand August. The 
radical leaves are of oval outline, flat, parted, laciniate, from 
one to three feet long, the petiole occupying two-thirds of their 
length. They form a thick cluster from which proceed the 
stems, sparingly clothed with much smaller leaves. It is of 
bold aspect, as are all the species, and suitable for positions 
requiring massive rather than graceful or pretty subjects. 
There is one specimen of a supposed variety flourishing here 
which differs from this species in several important particu- 
lars. The leaves are not flat, but somewhat sulcate, and the 
segments are waved and twisted to a considerable degree. 
The stems are from eight to ten feet high and are thickly set 
with small leaves. The flowers measure three inches in diam- 
eter, and are of a paler yellow color than those of the species, 
while they appear only during September and October. This 
plant has been in cultivation here for many years, but its origin 
does not appear to be known to any one. There may not be any 
strongly marked botanical difference between it and the spe- 
cies, as most competent authorities aver; but when viewed 
from the gardener’s standpoint the dissimilarity assumes im- 
portance. The difference in the leaves, the height, and, most 
important of all, the flowering season distinguish it from the 
type. All other Silphiums are far past their period of bril- 
liancy when this form of S. Zactntatum expands its first blos- 
soms. This fact in itself will be sufficient to stimulate inquiry 
relative to the existence of other specimens exhibiting the 
same characters ; and if such plants are to be found, any in- 
formation that can be gained about them would be interesting, 
not to say useful. It is hardly likely that any similar variation 
of the species, which may exist in gardens, can claim the 
specimen in question as its parent, for it flowers so late in the 


season that seeds never ripen. 
Cambridge, Mass. MM. Barker. 


The Cranberry Scald.—In a recent visit to a large Cranberry- 
bog it was found that the scald had taken more than one-third 
of the crop, and from the appearance of the berries in the crates 
stored in the capacious cellar itseems probable that the second 
third will decay before the crop finds its way to the Thanks- 
giving market. There is no doubt that the scald is assuming 
an alarming form, and should it increase for the next ten years 
as it has in the past, there will be no profitfrom the bogs. The 
first thought is to put some substance upon the vines to ward 
off the enemy, as Paris green is used to destroy the curculio 
and the codling moth, and Bordeaux mixture the black rot of 
the Grape, which, by the way, is not very different from the 
scald of the Cranberry. There is no question about the Cran- 
berry trouble being caused by a fungus, or that it is in 
all parts of the plant, leaf, stem and root as well as fruit. It 
does not come from the outside, as a rule, and that it is due to 
the scalding effect of the sun has no foundation in demon- 
strated fact. It is no easy matter to apply a fungicide to a bog 
so that it will effectively check the scald. An experiment em- 
bracing no less than ten substances, all standard fungicides, 
upon forty plots, during last year, gave only negative results. 
While, therefore, it may be possible to reach the enemy in this 
way, success is not probable, andsome other method should be 
lookedfor. Letit be remembered that the Jersey bogsare largely 
muck-bogs, especially where the scald is worst. In otherstates, 
and where there is no such trouble, the plants are grown in 
sand. 

While the Cranberry-plant is fond of moisture, it does not 
follow that impure and stagnant water is as beneficial as that 
coming to it from a clear running stream. . The bogs that are 
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now badly scalded may very likely be improved by getting the 
roots of the plants into a more healthful stratum. This can be 
done by covering the bog with a layer of sand so thick that the 
roots may work up into it, leaving the old portion below. 
If, in addition to this, more attention could be paid to irri- 
gation and drainage, it is not improbable that bogs now prac- 
tically unprofitable might be made to pay a large dividend 
upon the investment. Persons who have sanded a few square 
rods as an experiment intend to extend the area this winter. 


Rutgers College. Byron D. Halsted. 


Correspondence. 


In the Shore Towns of Massachusetts.—I. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Beginning at the New Hainpshire line, in my search 
for public holdings in the shore towns of Massachusetts, I 
found that Salisbury has no land belonging to the town, no 
place on the shore to which the public can resort as a matter 
of right. Salisbury Beach runs the whole length of the town, 
from the mouth of the Merrimack River to the state line. It 
formerly belonged to the people in common, and was then re- 
garded as of little value. It now brings important annual rev- 
enues to its owners, a corporation, entitled ‘‘ The Commoners 
of Salisbury.’’ The members of this body, forty or fifty young 
and vigorous business men, hold that they are more truly in 
the legal line of descent and inheritance from the early settlers 
than the present town itself. The town has so far recognized 
their title as to tax them on this beach property for the last 
seventy-five years, but last spring the people voted in town 
meeting to inquire into the title, and appointed a committee 
for that purpose. The corporation does not sell land, but 
leases sites for summer cottages, and there is an almost con- 
tinuous village of these habitations along a great part of the 
beach, many of them fairly good houses. Visitors are wel- 
come, for the owners wish to lease cottage sites to more 
people, but it is all private property, and the public goes there 
as a matter of sufferance or privilege, and not of right. 

The city of Newburyport has a fine system of public parks 
or open spaces. Some of them have been long in use, and are 
restful and beautiful, while others are still in process of con- 
. struction and development. Washington Park consists of about 
eight acres and has many fine trees. Brown Square, in front 
of City Hall, is two acres in extent. Kent Street Common,.a 
half-mile away, has five acres in grass and paths. A mile and 
a half out on High Street is Atkinson Common, ten acres 
given to the city by Mrs. Eunice Atkinson Currier; this tract 
is not much improved as yet, as there are few residents in that 
vicinity, but it will be developed as the increase of population 
may require. Riverside Park has a front of 125 feet on the 
river and runs back 500 feet. The Improvement Association 
is raising money to build a bulk-head here, and thus furnish a 
public bathing-place. James Parton was much interested in 
the movement for new public reservations. He told me that 
for several years he had opened the grounds around his house 
to the children of the city for a play-ground—over an acre, 
with sward, flowers and shrubbery. Mr. Parton said the flow- 
ers were ‘“‘almost never touched; not five timesina Summer.” 
These children’s thought of him is a pleasant fame for this 
bright-spirited man to leave behind him. 

Some of the leading women of Newburyport would like to 
have ‘The Captain’s Well,” which is celebrated in Mr. Whit- 
tier’s poem of that name, preserved for public use, as the 
Captain desired, and as a tribute and memorial to the vener- 
able poet. I believe the well is near the road between New- 
buryport and Amesbury, and it was said to be covered over 
and not in use, but I did not see it. 

Newbury includes nearly all the northern half of Plum 
Island, with its extensive beaches and shore lands. These all 
belong to private owners, and ground is leased to summer 
visitors for cottages, as on Salisbury Beach. Many thousands 
of people from Massachusetts and New Hampshire towns 
come down the Merrimack Valley every summer to these 
beaches. Several crowded steamboats brought excursions the 
day that I was on this part of the shore. There is no public 
holding on the beach, but inland there are two small reserves 
owned by the town, Upper Green and Lower Green, four or 
five acres each, unfenced, grazed by the neighborhood cows,a 
few trees, and a school-house on each, with some interesting 
history in each case, beginning with the first white settlement 
of the region. The Lower Green was originally the Common 
of the ‘‘Old Town,” which was laid out here near the Parker 
River before Newburyport was thought of. I saw a plat of 
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this most ancient village, with the common much larger than 
it is now, and the adjacent house-lots all marked with their 
their owners’ names. 

The Upper Green was part of a farm owned by a minister in 
early times. He left this triangle between roads unfenced, and 
in time the town assumed title, and holds it by undisputed oc- 
cupancy. Both these small parks have been encroached upon 
and reduced in area. A little care would make them attrac- 
tive and valuable to the people of the town, who have no other 
places of public resort to which they can go asa matter of 
right. 

"The public lands and rights owned by Rowley are: 1. Row- 
ley Common, in the nature of a park, in the centre of the vil- 
lage, about four acres, acquired from the Widow Hobsen for 
a training-field, by exchange of land, about 1670. It was beau- 
tified by planting a single row of Elms around it in 1839. 2. 
Two smaller commons, also in the village, both planted with 
Elms in 1839. 3. The town landing on Rowley River. 4. 
About one-fourth of an acre at the stock-yard, so-called, for 
use as a place for leaving horses when working on the salt- 
marshes. This has been somewhat encroached upon. 5. A 
small common in front of Town Hall, set with trees in 1856. 
There areno known townrightsin the beach on Plum Island, nor 
any shore rights except the one town landing mentioned above, 
but it is probable that the public has the right of landing on 
Nelson Island, in Plum Island River, as this landing has always 
been in use by those who dig clams. Nobody else has any use 
for it. 

This town, perhaps in greater degree than any other in the 
commonwealth, has remained the same as in earlier times, 
with people of the same blood living on the same lands, and 
living much in the same manner; the population is about the 
same, without much mixture from abroad. There are Brad- 
streets living to-day, as always, on the farm laid out to 
Humphrey in 1634, then in Ipswich, now in Rowley by an- 
nexation. The same, or nearly the same, may be said of the 
Mighills and of other families. The general interest in mat- 
ters of local history is much less than one would expect to find 
here, but it is an interesting town to the student of civilization 
and to any observing visitor. Some of the locally historic 
names get changed or lost, and the errors are perpetuated by 
the map-makers. Thus a recent map shows the old name 
Hunsley Hill changed to Huy Slow, which is printed over 
Bradford Street Hill, leaving the real Hunsley nameless. The 
old Rowley, with its interesting survivals from a remote past, 
will not last much longer unchanged. The wayfarer who 
seeks a summer home by the sea pauses here and there 
along these quiet roads and notes the attractions of the 
scenery. ‘There is a fine view from this point.” A new 
house will rise here, and alien faces will look from its windows 
across the fields which were first tilled by men whose very 
graves have been forgotten. 

Ipswich has no public holding on the shore. There is a 
small and pleasant drea called Meeting House Green in front 
of the principal church. This is the only park or public ground. 
The town contains an eminence with an interesting name— 
Heartbreak Hill—and I have been trying to find out whose 
heart was broken there, and why it was broken. I soon met 
the story of an Indian girl who loved a sailor and climbed to 
this hill-top to watch for his unreturning sail till she died. This 
account may be true, but I should like to know how old it is in 
this case. Iam inclined to distrust it because the same story, 
or nearly the same, is told of so many places, Lovers’ Leaps, 
etc., in all parts of our country. It does notseem that all these 
Indian girls could have broken their hearts in the same way. 
Early in this century, perhaps earlier still, the story was told in 
the Bradstreet family here of a young woman of their own race 
and name, Hannah Bradstreet, who went up this hill every day 
to see if her lover’s ship was coming up the bay; and it never 
came. What we need to know about it is the time when the 
name was first given to the hill, or when it came into popular 
use, but I fear it is all irrecoverable. I am trying, however, to 
ascertain when the name was first put on the maps and into 
the Ipswich town records. Perhaps some reader of this ac- 
count may be able to give me this information. . 

Essex has no real sea-shore, as Ipswich and Gloucester meet 
on the ocean beach, but Essex has all the lower reaches and 
broad expansions of Essex River, and all this shore is just 
about the same as sea-shore. Itis all private property except 
the Town Farm and two or three landings. For many years 
a part of the Town Farm has been devoted to the uses of a 
public summer resort, the town officers leasing sites four rods 
by three for cottages, two adjoining lots to one person if de- 
sired. There is an area for picnics, clam-bakes, fish-dinners, 
etc. These grounds are on the bank of the river, and any- 
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body has a right to go there. The town owns the ground 
around several of the old landings, in one case two acres or 
more. Two of these places are now rented to ship-builders. 
The streams are said to be carefully guarded from defilement. 
The town has some interesting places connected with the his- 
tory of a distinguished family, the Choates. 

Gloucester, with 25,000 people, has no park or common or 
public holding of any kind that can be used as a place of re- 
sort. A fragment of beach near the Pavilion Hotel belongs 
to the city, but it is too small to be of much use. I asked 
some of the leading men where their people go for band-con- 
certs or any out-of-door entertainment, and they said, “the 
band takes the sidewalk, and the people stand in the street.” 
Next year Gloucester will celebrate her 250th anniversary, and 
her people have already begun their preparations for the event. 
They wish to establish an appropriate memorial at that time, 
and somebody has proposed that they endow a factory, so as 
to furnish work for laborers now unemployed. I urged the 
need of a park, common, or open space of some kind for pub- 
lic resort. The effort to establish a memorial of this nature 
would awaken widespread interest, and would attract the moral 
support of the Trustees of Public Reservations, of the press 
of the state, and of all public-spirited citizens. If anybody born 
in Gloucester has gone away somewhere and got rich, | hope 
he will remember his native city now, and help her people estab- 
lish a Memorial Park. There can be no doubt that the higher 
interests of the city have suffered loss and injury from the 
want of any place of public resort. The local journalists are 
earnestly in favor of the park idea, and the farm adjoining the 
city, on the shore on the lower side, is admirably adapted to 
the purpose. It is the site of ‘The Old Stage Fort.” 

I walked entirely around Eastern Point, and found that the 
Eastern Point Associates have built a lodge at the entrance to 
their domain, and swung a gate across the carriage-road, with 
a notice requiring visitors to obtain permission in the lodge. I 
went on and was not recalled. The gate is intended chiefly, I 
suppose, to assert the right of exclusive occupancy, and people 
enter and pass freely, but a picnic party of country-folk would 
probably be turned back.. There is no public holding along 
this very attractive shore, and the public has no right whatever 
even to walk by the sea here. I spent a summer at East 
Gloucester twenty-five years ago, and where I then passed 
weeks in solitude on the shore there are now long streets of 
costly houses. Thus far my quest shows leagues and leagues 
of shore lands all private holdings, a great population inland 
hedged away from the beach, and all conditions pointing toa 
time, not remote, when nobody can walk by the ocean with- 
out payment of a fee, as formerly we had to pay for a’ glimpse 


of Niagara. ‘ 
Boston, Mass. fF. B. Harrison. 


Exhibitions. 
United States Nurseries, Short Hills, New Jersey. 


PEs fall exhibition of plants and flowers, held at the United 
States Nurseries by Messrs. Pitcher & Manda, has become 
an interesting annual feature, much enjoyed by an increasing 
number of visitors. Extensions are still going on at this nur- 
sery, and north of the range of which the large Palm-house is 
the centre the sloping ground has been covered with six 
ranges of greenhouses some 200 feet long. These houses 
cover a rising slope with a southern exposure, and they form 
a striking picture; and in them, for the first time, Messrs. 
Pitcher & Manda are able to exhibit Chrysanthemums with 
justice to themselves, the former show-house being rather 
small when such free-growing plants as Chrysanthemums are 
to be shown. 

During the exhibition week, October 26th to October 31st, 
the upper new range was filled with the new Chrysanthemums 
which have been selected from the thousands of seedlings of 
the establishment. Messrs. Pitcher & Manda have adopted 
the plan of growing their promising seedlings two seasons be- 
fore offering them to the public for sale, and in the collection 
shown their best gains were seen, showing probably their fixed 
character. Their seedlings as thus shown were strikingly ro- 
bust and well furnished with fine foliage, and mostly of the 
medium height so much desired by growers. Some single- 
stem plants were shown which, while taller, were not abnor- 
mally high. 

Probably the most striking plant shown was W. A. Manda, a 
yellow hairy kind, well incurved and of a deep rich color. It 
is a very vigorous grower, but not more so than another seed- 
ling, the improved Mrs. Hardy, which in this respect is a con- 
trast to the original. The flower of this variety is of the same 
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character as Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, but is much deeper. Mrs 
E. D,. Adams, a large white flower, with an outer swirl of 
petals somewhat in style of Madame C. Audiguier, was exhib- 
ited last year in poor form, but it has improved, and is a dis- 
tinct desirable kind. Of other white kinds, George Savage isa 
grand incurved of the purest white and of fine form. Miss M. 
Colgate is a white incurved flower with broader petals and of 
acreamy tint. Other first-rate white flowers were Mrs, W. S. 
Kimball, reflexed and of fine form, and two as yet unnamed 
kinds, 169 and 278, differing, but with very broad petals. Of 
the colored flowers, Harry May, a massive deep incurved 
flower of bronze, will charm the lover of single blooms. Ofa 
less massive character is Mr. Hicks Arnold, an incurved:yel- 
low, flecked with red, of fine form. Mr. D. S. Brown isa 
pleasing flower, lemon-yellow, with broad petals. Dr. Mande- 
ville is a yellow counterpart to Mrs. E. D. Adams. 

Of the less popular, though attractive, colors were Mrs. Mer- 
cer, incurved pink, with yellow centre, and an unnamed, No. 
343, a bright cherry, Japanese, with gold reflex. Numerous 
striking varieties yet unnamed were to be seen in the house 
containing this show of remarkable productions. A lower 
house was filled with a collection of older varieties, many of 
which were the former offerings of this house. Still another 
house was filled with the year’s seedlings in countless num- 
bers, and all the varied shapes to be found by the seedling 
grower. Still another house, closed to the public, was seen to 
be filled with Chrysanthemums, and probably contained some 
of Mr. Manda’s future surprises. The progress shown here in 
the successful cultivation of the Chrysanthemum is remarkable. 

In the lower house was a glorious bench, some two hundred 
feet long and three feet wide, ofa fine strain of hybrid-tuber- 
ous Begonias, both single and double. Few things make a 
more dazzling display or brighten up a house more than these 
wonderful flowers, with their pure, clear colors. Here I noted 
anew Anemone Faponica-elegans, darker than the pink type 
and with narrower, more frequent petals. The large Palm- 
house at Pitcher & Manda’s is always an attractive sight, ar- 
ranged as it is somewhat on the plan followed in private places. 
From this house branch off numerous smaller houses filled 
with small Palms, Anthuriums, Draczenas, Marantas, Billber- 
gias, Nidulariums, and all the various fine greenhouse plants, 
among which it is a pleasure to loiter. 

The famous Cypripediums have overflowed the large house 
always devoted to them, and now nearly fill the next range. 
The rage for these attractive flowers is unabated, and the col- 
lectors seem destined to have an unending succession of new 
forms as the new seedlings come into flower. These plants 
are systematically hybridized here, and a large collection of 
seedlings in a quiet nook gives promise of some surprises. 
Among the countless plants in bloom I noted C. zxzsigne 
Amesiana, the rare variety witha broad white margin to the dor- 
sal petal and without spots; C. Schredere splendens, C. Micro- 
chilum, C. tesselatum porphyreum and C. enanthum su- 
perbum. 1 noticed some very fine specimens of C. Sficeri- 
anum superbum in great masses, one containing sixty flowers. 
A mass of Orchids in flower greeted one in the next house, 
Vandas, Cattleyas, Odontoglossums, Oncidiums, Phalznopsis. 
A specimen of Vanda Sandertana shown was said to be unique 
for size of plant, and could not probably be matched anywhere. 
This specimen had twenty-five flowers on four spikes. A large 
specimen of Lelia anceps was showing fifteen spikes, and a 
little later will be a grand sight. 

A unique plant was Lycaste Skinneri, var., with flowers tinted 
light chocolate. But among so many beautiful and unique 
things it is vain to particularize. The old show-house contains 
no flowers, but is packed full on benches and under the roof 
with some thousands of Cattleya Triane plants. These have 
probably interested some visitors more than the bountiful 
flowers in the other houses, for here is a new lot of unbloomed. 
plants lately sent in by the firm’s collector, and there is the 
pleasure to the plant-lover of looking in anticipation on some 
novelties. I had a look at the hardy plantation to see if pos- 
sibly any plants still survived the recent hard weather. There 
were a few small things in good form, Stenactis speciosa, 
and some new Delphiniums; but the most striking show 
was made by the white, large daisy-like flowers of Leucanthe- 
mum lacustre, though Helianthus Maximiliant was still in 
good form in another part of the grounds. 

Space will not suffice to dwell further on special plants, but 
I noticed one exhibit aside from these which will interest ex- 
hibitors at flower-shows. This was a complete apparatus for 
staging single blooms for exhibition and known as Bunyard’s 
Standard Exhibitor; in this flowers are perfectly displayed and 
held at any height with a very ingenious device for labeling 
varieties. In the former absence of such a contrivance our 
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flower-shows have usually presented a makeshift and some- 
what unsightly lot of boards. In spite of the distance of 
Short Hills from the city the exhibition was thronged by inter- 


ested visitors. 
Elizabeth, N. J. G. 


Notes. 


The forests of British Columbia will be represented at the 
Columbian Exposition in a building composed of every variety 
of native wood. 


Dr. J. H. Mellichamp, of Bluffton, South Carolina, sends us 
fresh flowers of Gordonia Lasianthus, the Loblolly Bay, taken 
from a tree covered with bloom. It is a young tree, fifteen to 
twenty feet high, and last year it also produced flowers in the 
autumn. 


Referring to the note in a recent number of GARDEN AND 
FOREST relative to the absence of acorns this year, a corre- 
spondent writes from South Lancaster, Massachusetts, that 
there has not been so large a crop of acorns, chestnuts, shell- 
barks and butternuts in that vicinity for many years. 


The Chrysanthemum Show at Madison Square Garden, in 
this city, is just opening as we go to press, and promises to ex- 
cel in richness and variety any exhibition of its kind ever held 
in this city. Special features for each day will make a constant 
change and a succession of fresh flowers. The late bright 
weather has helped to open the blooms, so that nearly all the 
choice varieties will be seen at their best. 


According to the Kew Sulletin there has been discovered in 
the forest of Bonket-Timah, near Singapore, a supply of the 
most valuable species of Gutta-percha-trees, which had been 
supposed extinct, ignorant natives having exterminated all the 
trees of which they knew in their eagerness to meet a demand 
for this special kind of gutta-percha, which was particularly 
esteemed for the making of submarine cables. The Budletin 
deplores the fact that the location of the new find has been 
made public, and urges the Government to provide for the pro- 
tection of the trees. 


The frontispiece to Gartenfiora in the issue for October Ist 
is a colored plate which shows forty-six fine varieties of Hya- 
cinths, Narcissuses and Tulips blossoming at once in the win- 
dow-garden of Herr Von Pommer Esche, in Berlin. They 
stand in pots in a slightly projecting glass bay thrown out from 
an ordinary window facing south-south-east, which opens from 
the living-room, and is heated only from this, and protected 
only by a roller-shade of thin slips of wood. The plants had 
been started in the house and removed to the window as their 
flowering-time approached. 


We have received, through Mr. J. Wilkinson Elliott, of Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, a box of Tuberous Begonia flowers, raised 
in Mr. T. Tiffin’s nursery at Westboro, Long Island, where the 
~ plants from which these flowers were taken have been grown 
in the open air all summer. The flowers are large, several of 
them measuring five or six inches across, of good substance 
and brilliant colors—scarlet, yellow and white. They show 
how well the Tuberous Begonia adapts itself to cultivation in 
the open ground in this climate, and what a really beautiful 
and valuable bedding plant it is. 


A correspondent of a London paper recently spoke with 
emphasis of the wonderful development of the Cotton-planting 
- industry in Turkestan. It is but a few years since American 
cotton was introduced into that country, and exportation be- 
gan upon a considerable scale only in 1884, when the amount 
exported did not reach 10,000 poods. Last year 2,700,000 poods 
were exported, and it is expected that this year the amount will 
be one-third greater still. Thus far the crops have all been 
irrigated and cultivated by hand, and the cost of labor has 
therefore been very large. So it is believed that, with the 
coming introduction of improved machinery, the industry will 
increase much more rapidly than during the last ten years. 


No more beautiful effect of color could be imagined than 
that produced during the latter part of October by the creepers 
which clothe the old reservoir on Fifth Avenue, in this city. 
The long lower fields of wall were covered two-thirds of the 
way to the top with thick masses of Wistaria, the still vivid 
green of which contrasted charmingly with the stretches of 
gray stone above them and the flat, close garment of Japanese 
Ivy which covered the three projecting pavilions. On the cen- 
tral pavilion this plant clung so tightly to the stone that the 
modeling of the doorway and the tablet above it was perfectly 
distinct. Its color was for the most part a deep warm red, but 


was flecked with leaves and sprays of a lighter hue, while the . 
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terminal shoots were bright pink or still a clear light green. 
The general tone thus produced was of enchanting richness 
and softness just because it was nowhere uniform over a sin- 
gle foot of the surface, but produced by varied blended tints. 


An illustration in Ze Garden, of London, published on the 
17th of October, represents a garden urn, the base surrounded 
by a bed of Clematis, which has been -allowed to cover the 
pedestal upon which it stands. The effect is charming, and 
shows how well taken is the point made by our contemporary, 
that ‘if some principle of draping with living plants was care- 
fully considered before introducing stone urns, temples, ter- 
races or fountains into rustic scenery fewer of the violent and 
tasteless anomalies which so often disfigure our gardens and 
parks, both public and private, would be seen.” The French 
for many years have covered the pedestals of out-door statues 
and other works of art with Ivy and various climbing plants, 
and in this way have succeeded in harmonizing such objects 
with their surroundings of grass, shrubs and trees. 


As a result of the memorial recently laid before the Presi- 
dent of the United States, asking that certain lands be reserved 
from settlement, with a view of using them as forest-reserves, 
the Secretary of the Interior has made the following appoint- . 
ments: Mr. M, J. Haley, of Helena, Montana, to examine the 
proposed reservation at the head of the Flathead and Marias 
rivers; Mr. J. F. Majors, of Jadis, Minnesota, to examine the 
proposed reservation in northern Minnesota; Mr. B. F. Allen, 
of Los Angeles, California, to examine the proposed reser- 
vation on the Tulare River, embracing the forest of Big 
Trees; Mr. J. S. Stidger, of Santa Fé, New Mexico, to examine 
the proposed reservation in western Texas at the head-waters 
of the Pecos River. Friends of the movement to secure these 
reservations can communicate directly with these agents in 
case they have any suggestions to offer in the premises. 


A correspondent of the American Architect and Building 
News recently described a miniature model, now on exhibition 
in Chicago, which gives a bird’s-eye view of the future aspect 
of the World’s Fair grounds and of the principal buildings thus 
far determined upon. It has been constructed in the old ex- 
position building, covers a space of 100 x 50 feet, and affords, 
says the writer, ‘‘a better view of the structures in their en- 
tirety than very likely will be possible on the exhibition grounds. 
The relative positions and sizes of the buildings are correct, 
and the whole lay of the land is carefuliy imitated. Lake 
Michigan is indicated by a stretch of running water, being, in 
fact, a diminutive portion of the lake introduced into the build- 
ing. Jackson Park, Midway Plaisance, all, are represented by 
a clayey, paste-like substance painted green. Ground Hem- 
lock is used in the place of the symmetrical Elm, and the 
whole settlement in the night-scene is illuminated by the 
smallest-sized electric lamps. When these shine across the 
turbulent lake or are reflected in the quiet lagoon or shine 
forth from the doors and windows of the miniature buildings 
the effect is quite unique.” 


The October bulletin of the Hatch Experiment Station of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College contains a report of the 
result of experiments during last winter with special fertilizers 
for plants under glass. For this purpose six plots were ar- 
ranged in each of two greenhouses, and planted with thesame 
number and kind of Carnations at the same time in Septem- 
ber. The soil, temperature, ventilation and all other condi- 
tions were kept as nearly alike as possible, and the number of 
blossoms produced by each plot was recorded. Observations 
continued during thirty-one weeks showed that the plot fer- 
tilized with nitrate of potash gave the best results, sulphate 
of potash the next, and dissolved bone the poorest result. 
This result differed from that of the previous winter, when 
bone-black stood first and sulphate of potash second, and 
is probably due to the insoluble condition of the bone-black, 
which in previous tests did not give good results until the 
latter part of the trial. In five experiments made in this 
line three have beén in favor of bone-black, one of sulphate 
of ammonia and one of nitrate of potash. Sulphate of potash 
has stood second in every test. The nitrate of soda and 
muriate of potash, in every case where the crop has had a 
tendency to mildew, have given poor results, owing probably 
to their power of holding moisture near the surface of the soil. 
In the growth of the Rose, Lettuce and Carnation a moist 
atmosphere or a very moist soil in contact with the plants, 
especially at night, must be avoided if success is expected, 
and, therefore, such fertilizers as nitrate of soda and muriate 
of potash would aggravate any such condition. The same 
bulletin contains a chapter on ‘‘ Experiments in Greenhouse- 
heating.” 
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Public Gardens. 


T has been urged in defense of the methods employed 
in the Boston Public Garden, to which a writer in 
these columns recently took exception, that this form of 
gardening is popular with the public. This might also 
with truth be said of a certain extraordinary construction 
in a Chicago park, where, for the admiration of the public, 
is displayed a gigantic vegetable globe, bearing upon its 
surface a map of the world delineated in Echeverias upon 
a ground of Sedum. Popular this undoubtedly is, and 
' wonderfully made, the pride and delight of the local gar- 
deners and of the press; it represents a vast amount of 
labor and care, as well as great expense ; but it is bad art 
all the same, as foreign to the real mission of a public 
garden as it is obnoxious to cultivated taste. An object 
distinctly demoralizing to those to whom it is exposed as 
an object of admiration, 

It is not the function of the true gardener to cater to 
popular taste, but to educate it. As a general thing people 
do not know just what they ought to like until they are 
told. There are those unfortunates who prefer the glory 
of a chromo to the quiet of an etching, a Brussels carpet 
to an Indian rug, a shilling shocker to a novel by an emi- 
nent hand, but it does not follow that these should be the 
only things provided because they happen to hit the 
popular fancy ; on the contrary, it is the constant effort of 
the best reviews, the best newspapers and the best public 
libraries to elevate the taste of the uneducated, to show 
wherein simplicity and breadth in art excel violence and 
pettiness, to establish tests of beauty, and to help the 
world to distinguish the true from the false standard. 
And this should be equally true of the best gardens. 

There is no excuse for uncertain notes from public gar- 
dens, for here there is no question of supply and demand. 
The public have to take what is given them, and they will 
not absent themselves from their accustomed pleasure- 
grounds even if their beloved monstrosities are removed, 
and a quiet and artistic arrangement substituted for one 
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that is artificial and grotesque. A public garden is even 
more valuable than an art museum as an educator of taste, 
since it is seen by ten times as many people, and the city 
which owns one owes it to its inhabitants to instruct them 
in matters of taste as well as to excite their wonder and 
curiosity. ‘To do things simply to please them when such 
things are in themselves violations of good taste, is equiv- 
alent to hanging the walls of the Art Museum with chromo- 
lithographs as more likely to be “understanded of the 
people” than the mysteries of Corot or the subtle values of 
a landscape by Daubigné. 

The general public does not know good from bad in gar- 
dening, and, therefore, this is the requisite lesson to teach 
it. Americans are as keen to recognize the good, when 
once distinctly shown to them, as any people who exist ; 
and a Boston public is especially conscientious and eager 
to think aright if it can only be taught how. 

The instance adduced by our correspondent is a case in 
point. The Water-lilies were introduced as an experiment 
into the parks and squares of this city when it was doubted 
whether the public would care for them, and it was feared 
they might molest and injure them. On the contrary, they 
have been appreciated and enjoyed, and have not been 
disturbed. ‘They are beautiful, they are refined, they have 
appealed alike to the most delicateand the simplest taste, and 
have so proved themselves both enjoyable and appropriate 
decoration. The immense parks in this city and in Brook- 
lyn are great models in landscape-gardening. Are they 
the less satisfactory to any one on that account? Give the 
people beauty, both of color and arrangement, and insen- 
sibly it impresses itself upon them as alaw. Good garden- 
ing, skillful grouping of shrubs and flowers, will be quickly 
imitated in a small way, and a knowledge of propriety in 
composition will thus be disseminated. 

As a nation, the French have fine and discriminating 
taste, but that taste has been cultivated to its present point 
of perfection by the constant familiarity of the masses with 
what is excellent in architecture, painting and the plastic 
arts, of which they constantly behold excellent specimens. 
In the galleries of the Louvre and the Luxembourg the 
traveler is often struck by the delicate appreciation of beauty 
shown by people in caps and blouses. For generations 
this sense has been unconsciously trained by the continual 
observation of beautiful and appropriate forms, and by the 
knowledge that certain things are admirable, and the con- 
sequent effort to understand why they are worthy of es- 
teem. The standard being once set up, insensibly their 
minds become adapted to it, and their judgment grows 
secure. It is only thus that the education of any populace 
can be accomplished. Constant familiarity with the really 
beautiful cultivates a distaste for what is false and violent. 
In Japan the very infants have an instinct, which we acquire 
only by patient study, of that restraint and delicacy and 
economy of material which is the secret of the best art. 

In old times, before exploration and facilities of trans- 
portation brought masses of exotic and tropical plants to 
the gardener’s hands, gardening was more beautiful than 
it is at present, because it was simpler and less confused. 
The temptation now is to overdecoration, both of public 
and private gardens, and even the French suffer from an 
embarrassment of riches which they have not quite learned 
to grapple with. They show the same tendency to inter- 
fere with the breadth of a lovely garden view by the inter- 
polation of great overloaded flower-beds that we do, but 
in the composition of these beds their trained color-sense 
shows itself, and they produce a more harmonious compo- 
sition. Thanks to the inherent German love of nature, 
and possibly also to the fact that the climate of Berlin is 
so severe that the number of varieties of delicate plants 
which can be grown there is very much restricted, the 
finest city gardens, that is to say the simplest and most 
natural, are now to be seen in the Prussian capital. 

The most general failure in modern gardening arises 
from the attempt to grow as many things as possible with- 
out any reference to the propriety of associating them 
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together, and every one tries to make a museum or a 
botanic garden instead of an attractive and restful sur- 
rounding toa home. This fault is emphatic in many pub- 
lic gardens, which should be the first to teach a lesson of 
restraint, of breadth of treatment, of judicious selection 
and arrangement of a few interesting plants. The most 
beautiful of all gardens are the old ones, which were lim- 
ited in the matter of vegetation. The material was scan- 
tier then, but the results far better. Where there is much to 
distract the attention, a multiplicity of detail, it is impos- 
sible to derive from a garden that sense of intimate charm 
which should be its finest characteristic. To be conscious 
of grace and beauty, of repose and harmony in a pleasure- 
ground, is impossible when the mind is kept on the alert 
by endeavoring to take in a hundred new and curious 
things. 

This thirst for photographic detail is the foible of the 
age; it is thrust upon us at every turn—in pictures, in 
novels, in current literature, in gardens. The landscape 
is be-kodaked till fancy and imagination are well-nigh 
knocked out of the picture. The way of seeing things, 
the art of composition, is cast aside for the things them- 
selves, heterogeneously thrust upon us. It is the death 
of the finest art, of repose and dignity and noble simplicity. 
A delicate suggestion as far outvalues a bald statement as 
a poet's verse excels a catalogue. | 

Leave Nature alone and there is never this emphasis of 
detail. Masses she gives, with here and there an accent, 
but no overwhelming sense of clutter, of the unimportant 
and wearisome variety with which man encumbers his 
landscape. And yet what infinitude the great Artist com- 
presses into comparatively simple expression, but it is as a 
whole we see her most splendid panvramas, not as a col- 
lection of disjointed parts. To learn to express this secret 
of unity in variety is the lesson of the true gardener, and 
this it should be his part to teach by vivid and beautiful 
example. 

The guardians of public pleasure-grounds should bear in 
mind that these resorts are for the education of the public ; 
that they hold their office not to minister to unlearned and 
vitiated taste, but to appeal to the finer and higher percep- 
tions which may be latentin the most unlikely quarters. The 
multitude grope in the dark, longing for light. Let that 
light be true, and not false—a guide, and nota concession ; 
a beacon, not a mirror. 

It is wise to show people what can be done with simple 
and easily accessible material; with perennial plants ; 
with beautiful, but not uncommon, annuals; with shrub- 
bery that can be cultivated in almost any garden ; withhardy 
plants that may be found blooming early and late, when 
exotics must be housed, and tender things-wizen in a chilly 
wind. Rare things, too, there may be, but let a part of 
every public ground serve as an example to all who love 
gardens. There are millions of people, who cannot afforda 
landscape-gardener, but would be grateful for a hint of how 
to manage their own little grounds in a way that would be 
pleasing without being costly, and that would be reasona- 
bly permanent. Not until public gardeners realize that they 
-have a mission to perform will they truly merit their high 
office, for it is a high office to develop taste, to define 
beauty, and to indicate dignity and grace in the arrange- 
ment of trees and shrubs and flowers. 


Waste Places. 


Soe SURED throughout the eastern states, infact, on nearly 

every farm, are untillable places that are almost non-pro- 
ductive, and, being almost worthless, greatly reduce the aver- 
age acre-value of the farm. Such places are usually wet or 
rocky, and are pastured, whether profitably or not is for those 
immediately concerned to decide. But the present depression 
in the dairying business, together with the increasing value of 
lumber, has suggested some notice of waste tracts on which 
timber has been permitted to grow and of which the history 
is known, in the hope that suggestions may be found that will 
apply to tracts at present unprofitable. One such lot, which 
seems characteristic, was found in Warren County, New Jersey, 
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in the Pequest Valley, and is a fair example of what may be 
expected on muck land that produces only Sedge-grass and 
wild Rose-bushes when cleared and pastured. Some of the 
notes of most general interest are here given. The soil is 
muck, from one to four feet deep. The subsoil is drift re- 
deposited by a post-glacial lake near its eastern shore, and 
consists of sand and clay irregularly bedded, with some “hard 
pan.” A spring-brook flows through the tract. The surface 
of the water in the brook is above the surface of most of the 
subsoil, and supplies the soil with abundant and constant 
moisture, except during unusual drought. 

Prior to 1858 this lot of seven acres had been continuously 
depleted of tree-growth and burned over. At this date a few 
detective trees, say twenty, were standing, with about half of 
the tract in coppice of Maple and Ash, the remainder being 
occupied by Sedge-grass, Rose-bushes and scattering seed- 
lings. The whole young growth was then cut off, and during 
the next ten years it was burned over every spring to reduce 
it to pasture. In spite of the fire and pasturing, the’ young 
growth gradually developed into a complete cover. The 
Maples, starting treely among the Sedge-grass, were at first 
eaten off by the cattle, but dense clumps and belts of Rose- 
bushes annoyed the cattle, and, finally, with Blackberry-vines, 
formed so dense a hedge near the adjacent cultivated land 
that the cattle seldom penetrated into the young growth of trees. 

The last places to be covered were two very wet spots 
(where the seedlings at last started on decayed logs, sending 
their roots down a foot or two to the soil, as the logs rotted 
away), and the higher ground that was never overflowed. The 
latter was most grazed by the cattle, and was only covered by 
seedlings after the cattle were hedged out. The trees are thus 
not all of one age ; some are from the seed, others aresprouts 
from the small stumps leftfrom browsing. The trees near the 
‘fail places,” or those places last covered, started up very 
limby, and are now much shorter than those densely grown 
from the first. The species found on this lot were Red Maple, 
Black Ash, Swamp White Oak, Pin Oak, Sycamore, White Birch 
and White Elm. The Red Maple is throughout the most 
numerous, and in the parts most subject to overflow is 
only accompanied by afew Ash and Elm. The oldest of the 
trees are now about thirty years, and the youngest fifteen years. 
The greatest space between trees is twenty-five feet, and the 
average is about seven feet. 

The growth on the whole tract is vigorous, and the crown 
cover is very nearly complete. The trunks of the best trees 
are free from live limbs to a height of thirty feet above the 
ground, and are now nearly smooth, though a few dead 
branches are still adhering near the lowest live limbs. Many 
inferior trees are dead and sickly from overcrowding, but the 
remainder will be the better for their death. All the leading 
trees are vigorous. It is noticed that the White Birch and the 
Swamp White Oak are rapidly overtopped and killed by the 
Red Maple. The Elm holds its own with difficulty, while the 
Ash, in damp spots, where there is more space, seems to equal 
the Maple, and will eventually overtop it. 

An area was selected that seemed to represent fairly the 
average of the whole tract. The measurements on this acre 
showed the average to be as follows: Number of trees per 
acre, go1 ; height, 48 feet; diameter, 6 inches on stump, and 
5 inches breast-high ; contents, 4.1 cubic feet per tree, or 3,685 
cubic feet per acre; merchantable wood, 3.4 cubic feet per 
tree, or 30.6 cords per acre. 


TABLE OF GROWTH. 


No. of Section. Dist. from Ground. No. of Rings. Diameter. 
INOW lures oh ver 8" 24 6" 
INO F2irtatacc te 4 8" 22 4ia" 
INOe Bs coogoooobs SG)! 20 425" 
INO A Gare Ee Ceerr 12iom 19 AST 
NOa ES aia scode ane 16’ 8’ 16 4" 
IN@s Osoococasces 20° 8” 15 Bou 
INORG /s 38 Geos nabs Be ey 13 Buy 
NOU Sin sane er: 2951 OM Il By 
INGOs Oeqosoosso0n 2 8 9 25" 
Neogene 36° 8" 8 ve 
INOS Wks Goce uimeoin sb 40’ 8" 5 11” 
ING)y Us ssn asgesoe 44° 8 3 tee 
INOU Ii acces 48’ 8" I wy 


The value of this land at the time attempts at clearing were 
abandoned in the year 1868 was not more than ten dollars per 
acre. To-day the market value of the wood-growth alone is 


$30.00 per acre. a B Ae 
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Holiday Notes from Switzerland.—ll. 


EFORE reaching Tiefenbach, atan elevation of 6,790 feet, we 

found Pedicularis tuberosa,ahandsome pale yellow flowered 
species, in abundance, also the three Vacciniums, the Whortle- 
berry, VY. Myrtillus, V. uliginosum and the Cowberry, V. Vitis- 
idea. Soldanellas were also seen, but at this elevation they 
were all long past the flowering stage; toward the close of 
our holiday, at the very edge of the snow-fields, we found them 
in flower. The Rosage, or Rose des Alpes, Rhododendron 
ferrugineum, was also out of flower at this elevation. The 
common Monk’s-hood, Aconitum Napellus, exhibited its pani- 
cles of blue blossoms in a sheltered rocky hollow—only one 
colony of this species was noted during our first day’s tramp. 
The Crowberry, Lmpetrum nigrum, was common by the road- 
sides, as was also the Bluebells of Scotland, Campanula 
rotundifolia ; in Scotland this species ascends to about 3,500 
feet. Here, too, was seen our first living specimen of /Vigrz- 
tella angustifolia, a beautiful alpine Orchid with grassy leaves 
and a dense spike of small blackish purple flowers with a 
strong vanilla-like fragrance. 

The next morning we left Tiefenbach and followed the 
Furka road, constructed, under many engineering difficulties, 
principally for military purposes. The road crosses the Tie- 
fentobel, and we leave the fine waterfall formed by the dis- 
charge of the Siedeln Glacier on the left; high above this rise 
the jagged, pointed peaks of the Bielenstock (9,969 feet), and 
straight before us the Furkahorn. In several places magnifi- 
cent views are obtained of the Urseren Valley and the pinna- 
cles of the Spitzberge and other mountains. At the Furka 
Pass, 7,992 feet high, a saddle between the Muttenhorner on 
the left and the Furkahorner on the right, a glorious pano- 
rama unfolds itself, the most imposing object being the snow- 
clad Finsteraarhorn, the highest of the Bernese Alps, which 
rises to a height of 14,000 feet. Shortly after crossing the pass, 
one of the most striking sights we met with, as far as plant- 
life is concerned, was furnished by an extensive, very steep, 
slope, thickly studded with Campanula thyrsoidea, a remarka- 
ble species, about fifteen inches in height, with narrow leaves 
and a dense, leafy, oblong spike of rather large creamy white 
flowers. Near trickling rills of water Sz/ene acaulis formed 
compact cushions of the brightest green, thickly set with 
pretty red flowers. The blue-flowered Campanula Cervicaria 
also occurred, though much less frequently than C. thyrsotdea. 
Gentiana verna, one of the most beautiful of all alpine 
plants, grew in company with the Silene, and its turf-like 
masses of small dark green leathery leaves were in some 
cases almost hidden by their wealth of flowers of heaven’s 
own blue. Cirsium heterophyllum, a handsome thistle 
with long-stalked purple flower-heads, was noted here; it 
is a plant worthy of a place in the herbaceous border. Nigri- 
tella, too, was frequent. From the Galenhtitten admirable 
views are obtained of the fantastic ice masses of the Rhone 
Glacier—resembling a gigantic frozen waterfall—and of the 
mountains between which it is embedded. Instead of follow- 
ing the road from the Galenhtitten we scrambled through the 
tangle of Alders, Juniper, etc., and in due time reached the 
base of the glacier. A/mus viridis, the Alder just referred to, 
is a species which nearly marks the highest limit of tree- 
growth in the Alps, and is generally found in abundance on 
the sites of old moraines. Sumiperus nana grew in company 
with the last-named, and in open places Epilobium Fleischert, 
a fine Willow-herb, with showy rose-colored flowers. Here, 
too, we noticed a few clusters of St. Bruno’s Lily (Paradisia 
Liliastrum) and St. Bernard’s Lily (Anthericum Liliago), with 
their snowy white blossoms still in full beauty. These two 


species are deservedly popular in British gardens, as they _ 


thrive readily and adapt themselves to conditions wonderfully 
different from those which obtain in their native habitats. 
Lilium Martagon was observed in some plenty, but no color 
variations were noticed. 

A dwarf Achillea (A. mana), with white felted pinnate leaves 
and short stems terminated by almost globular corymbs of 
inconspicuous flowers, was seen. The neat habit of this plant 
and the beauty of its white leaves would make it a favorite 
with the devotees of carpet-bedding—a fashion which all per- 
sons of rightly constituted minds are glad to see rapidly de- 
clining—if only it would lend itself to cultivation. At the very 
base of the glacier, where only a few inches of soil and débris 
covered the solid ice, the Kidney Vetch (Anthyllis vulneraria) 
was covered with its heads of yellow flowers. Linaria alpina, 
too, had but few competitors here, where even grasses and 
sedges were scarce. The Anthyllis was the prevailing plant, 
and gave a distinct character to the scene. 

A rest of an hour by the infant Rhone, which the ancients 
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poetically describe as ‘‘descending from the gates of eternal 
night at the foot of the pillar of the sun,” sufficed to set us up 
for our further walk of ten miles to Minster. Fine forests of 
Scotch Fir, Norway Spruce and Larch intermixed, the latter 
with its branches laden with long masses of Usnea (a lichen 
called Old Man’s Beard in England), occurred on part of our 
way. The quaint villages of Obergestelen, Oberwald and 
Ulrichen (a walk of three hours and a half from this place 
brings us to the Gries Pass, the boundary between Switzerland 
and Italy), with their very primitive wooden chalets—outside 
nearly every one of which was a great heap of cow-dung— 
were passed before we reached the comfortable inn at Mtin- 
ster, the ‘‘Goldnes Kreuz.” 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 


George Nicholson. 


Forest-vegetation of the Upper Mississippi.—I1I. 


HE Cottonwood (Populus monilifera) grows abundantly 
along the Mississippi River in bottoms, where both 
sandy and rich soil seem favorable for its development, and 
the trees are often of very large size. They are seldom found, 
however, on the uplands away from the streams, except as re- 
cent introductions. The species is now sometimes found in 
the neighborhood of stone quarries in the loose clay soil. 
Trembling Aspen (Populus tremuloides) is common in the 
rich black soils of second bottoms, or the humus soil on 
ridges. Near Dubuque it occurs around rocky ledges. The 
species grows in groups, sometimes several acres in extent. 
It is a short-lived tree, and is followed by more useful trees, 
like the Oak. The Large-toothed Poplar (P. grandidentata) 
is less common than the last. It is found in more or less 
isolated groups in sandy and clay soils, and its growth is more 
rapid than that of the Trembling Aspen. 

A tew trees of the Sycamore (P/atanus occidentalis) were 
observed at Turkey River Junction, lowa. From this point 
southward it is more frequent in the Mississippi River bottoms. 

The Hackberry (Celdéis occidentalis) occurs in rich soil of 
the bottoms of Root River and other streams ; and not infre- 
quently itis found on the rocky limestone cliffs, as at North 
McGregor, Iowa. Itisa tree which can adapt itself to a va- 
riety of soils, and, when cultivated, it does admirably on poor 
sandy soil. 

The Birches are fairly well represented, the most com- 
mon species being the River Birch (Gefula nigra). It, with 
the White Maple, more nearly typifies the timbered region of 
the Mississippi bottoms than any other tree. The Black Birch 
diminishes in numbers southward. The Canoe Birch is com- 
mon about La Crosse and Trempealeau, Wisconsin, where it is 
usually found on the tops of the limestone bluffs, though also 
occurring in ravines and ridges as well as in sandy soil. On 
some of the rocky hills it is almost the only tree. It rarely 
attains great dimensions, except when growing in rich clay 
soil. Near Dubuque itisscarce. Yellow, or Gray Birch (2. 
lutea) is found more abundantly along the sandy, roclcy cliffs 
of the Kickapoo. It also occurs on sandstone rocks near a 
Tamarack-swamp not far from La Crosse. It is not a com- 
mon tree. 

Quite a grove of small Kentucky Coffee-trees occurs south of 
La Crescent in the Root River bottoms, and on the Wisconsin 
side there are two or three trees about seven miles below La 
Crosse. They are from twelve to fifteen feethigh. It is much 
more numerous on steep hillsides near North McGregor, but 
none of the specimens are large. Irom this point southward 
it is more numerous. I noted it at Clayton, Turkey River 
Junction and Dubuque. It does not occur in the interior of 
the country east of La Crosse. 

The Honey Locust was observed near Turkey River Junc- 
tion, lowa ; from thence southward it is more numerous. 

The Black Locust (Robinia Pseudacacia) has established itselt 
near La Crosse and Trempealeau, Wisconsin. 

According to Mr. Harris, the Red Mulberry formerly flour- 
ished in the Root River bottoms near La Crosse. I have not 
seen it, however, growing wild. Scattered specimens were 
found at North McGregor, Iowa, and it is more numerous 
near Dubuque. 

Basswood is largely influenced by moisture. Rich black 
soil and damp grounds, sloping to the north, are favorable 
situations for it, and it is commonly fourid along the rich bot- 
toms of the smaller streams and creeks. 

The American Elm is a common tree everywhere along the 
creeks and streams near springs; occasionally, also, in up- 
land woods in dry soil. The Red Elm (U/mus fulva) is not 
uncommon on the rocky slopes of hiils along the Mississippi. 
It is absent or rare in the interior of the country. The Cork 
Elm (U. racemosa) is far less common than U. Americana. 
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It occurs near La Crosse, along some of the smaller streams, 
and I observed it near Turkey River Junction, lowa. 

The White Pine is the most common conifer along the Black 
River. In the northern part of La Crosse and in the eastern part 
of Vernon County it is common on the sandy loamy soil. Near 
the Mississippi River it only occurs on the sandstone ledges. 
Large trees were once found at La Crescent, Minnesota, 
and quite a group of these Pines occurs near Clayton, lowa. 
Northern Scrub Pine (Pius Lanksiana) occurs on sandy 
_ prairie soil along the La Crosse and Black rivers, where 
little else grows besides some tough grasses, Prairie Clover, 
Lupins and Wild Indigo. Red Pine (P. resizosa) occurs in 
isolated places in the sand bottoms of the Black River and 
sandy rocky ledges of the Kickapoo River. 

Hemlock I have not found along the Mississippi River, nor 
does it occur near the mouths of the Black, La Crosse and 
Wisconsin rivers, but near Rockton, on the Kickapoo River, 
which is a tributary of the Wisconsin, numerous groups occur. 
The Trailing Arbutus and Clintonia borealis flourish under its 
shade among decaying logs and leaves. 

Tamarack grows in the peaty swamps of La Crosse and 
Trempealeau rivers. During dry years portions of the 
Tarnarack swamps are passable, but during wet years they 
are for the most part very wet. Owing to frequent overflows, 
which carry with them much soil from tilled land, these 
swamps are gradually filling up, and, as a consequence, the 
Tamarack in these localities is losing ground. I found a small 
swamp near La Crescent, Minnesota, but in a few years this 
swamp will be a thing of the past. 

Red Cedar (funiperus Virginiana) grows along the Missis- 
sippi River, on the sandy out-crops and limestone rocks, and 
most abundantly in the sandy bottoms of the Black River. 

I have indicated, in a measure, the principal forest-trees be- 
tween Trempealeau, Wisconsin, and Dubuque, Iowa. In the 
northern portion Betula papyrifera, B. nigra and Fuglans 
cinerea are more numerous than farther southward. /la- 
tanus occidentalis, Gleditsia triacanthos, Gymnocladus dioicus, 
Fuglans nigra, Quercus Muhlenbergit and Morus rubra are 
southern trees which have moved northward along the Missis- 
sippi, and, therefore, are found close to the shores. 

L. Hf. Pammel. 
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New or Little-known Plants. 
A New Hybrid Rose. 


E have more than once insisted on the value of the 
Japanese Rosa mulfifiora as a hardy shrub. A figure 
illustrating its flowers and foliage was published some 
time ago in this journal. The picture in the present issue 
is of a fine specimen in the garden of Mr. John Robinson, 
of Salem, Massachusetts. It shows the manner of growth 
of a plant which possesses an individual beauty surpassed 
by that of few of the plants found in our gardens ; and apart 
from its own merits it seems destined to play an important 
part in the creation of a new race of hardy climbing Roses. 
Mr. Dawson has been hybridizing it at the Arnold Arbo- 
retum and has already produced two or three distinct seed- 
lings of very considerable value. Weare able to produce on 
page 533 of this issue a photograph of one of these hybrids 
obtained by crossing Rosa mulhflora with the well-known 
Hybrid Perpetual General Jacqueminot, the latter being the 
pollen parent. The result is a vigorous and hardy plant 
with a tendency to climb high. The spines and foliage are 


those of the pollen parent, but the flowers are clustered like © 


those of 2. multifiora, sometimes as many as sixty being 
developed in a single panicle. They are semi-double, 
rose-colored, an inch across, and exceedingly fragrant. 

In Rosa multifiora may be found the ancestor more or 
less direct of the so-called Polyantha or miniature clus- 
tered Roses which have become popular of late years in 
English gardens ; but none of these are hardy or very sat- 
isfactory with us here in the northern states, probably 
because they or their parents are of southern origin, and 
the real interest of the results obtained by Mr. Dawson lies 
in the fact that by working from an absolutely hardy form 
of Rosa multifiora he has been able to lay the foundation 
for a race of hybrids of as great or greater beauty than 
any of the Polyantha race found in gardens, and absolutely 
hardy. 
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We intend to figure some of the other hybrids obtained 
by Mr. Dawson from this cross; among them is one with 
the habit and foliage of Rosa multiflora, with small, semi- 
double, fragrant, pink flowers, which is, perhaps, even more 
distinct and beautiful than the one which forms the subject 
of the illustration in this issue. 


New Orchids. 


Cympipium Low1anum, var. concotor, Rolfe.—A very strik- 
ing variety, in which every trace of red has vanished from 
the flower, which thus becomes of an almost uniform light 
greenish yellow, and forms a decided contrast with the 
ordinary form. It appeared with Mr. C. Eastwood, of 
Lane House Nursery, Luddenden, Manchester.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, August 15th, p. 187. 

CypRIPEDIUM X MACROCHILUM, Hort.—A hybrid raised 
from Selenipedium longifolium, fertilized with the pollen 
of Uropedium Linden. It bears much resemblance to 
S. x grande, of which it may be considered a variety, 
with somewhat larger lip and other slight differences. It 
is a very interesting hybrid, and furnishes another kind of 
proof that the Uropedium is only an abnormal state of 
Selentpedium caudatum. It was raised by Messrs. James 
Veitch & Sons, of Chelsea, and was awarded a first-class 
certificate by the Royal Horticultural Society, on August 
11th last.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, August 15th, pp. 199, 
201; September i1gth, p. 343, fig. 40. 

Oncip1um Forprsi, var. Merasurestana, Kranzlin.—A 
variety with yellow flowers and a very pale border. It 
appeared in the collection of R. H. Measures, Esq., of The 
Woodlands, Streatham.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, August 22d, 
ps 2276 

CaTasETUM cILIATUM, Rodr.—-An elegant little species, 
described some years ago and now appearing in cultiva- 
tion for the first time in the collection of M. Robinow, Esq., 
of Didsbury, who received it from the Amazon district, in 
Brazil. 
flexed, the petals of the same color and erect, and the tri- 
angular, acute, concave lip whitish, tipped with deep 
maroon-purple, with light purple transverse lines on its 
basal half, and with purple bristle-like hairs, half an inch 
long, on the sides near the base. The flowers remind one 
of some peculiar bees on the wing. It is very distinct 
from C. roseo-album, its nearest ally. Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
August 29th, p. 242. 

Kew. 


R. A. Rolfe. 
Plant Notes. 


Some Recent Portraits. 


The following plants are figured in the October issue of 
the Bolanical Magazine « 

Yucca filifera (t. 7197): this is the great arborescent spe- 
cies of which portraits appeared in the first volume of 
GARDEN AND Forest (Figs. 13, 14). The history of the plant 
from which the figure in the Bolanical Magazine was made 
is interesting. The trunk was sent to Kew in October, 
1888, by Mr. C. G. Pringle, who collected it at Monterey, 


in Mexico, as a museum timber specimen. When it arrived - 


at Kew it was apparently quite dead, and the trunk was 
placed in the museum. Here it remained two years and 
then put out some rudimentary leaves and an inflorescence, 
and, being transferred to the temperate house, these devel- 
oped in September, 1890. The leaves were very short, as 
compared with those on the wild plant, and the panicle of 
flowers is less dense, and, curiously enough, is erect, not 
pendulous. 
Cirrhopeialum Colletti (t.'7198) : thisis an Orchid discovered 
by Major-General Collett in the southern Shan Hills, and 
is one of a collection of several hundred species made 
by him during the late Burmese war, including many 
plants previously unknown to science. ‘The flower is ‘‘re- 
markable for the extremely long attenuated sepals, which 
are highly mobile and are wafted about by the slightest 


The sepals and petals are greenish white and re-. 
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breath of air; and also from being furnished with a num- 
ber of little streamers or banner-like appendages which, 
when blown by a breath of wind, wriggle about in a very 
odd manner.” Mr. Hemsley has pointed out a peculiarity 
in the mode of growth of this species in that the flower- 
scape is not formed at the base of a fully formed pseudo- 
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Eucryphia Billardiert, var. Milligani (t. 7200), a native of 
Tasmania and a member of the Rose family, with pale 
narrow leaves and small solitary white flowers. 

Epiphyllum Gertnert (t. 7201): this is the species so long 
supposed to be a variety of the well-known £. Russell- 
tanum now a universal favorite in gardens where green- 


Fig. 82,—A New Hybrid Rose.—See page 532. 


bulb, but is developed together with a young leaf, which 
afterward forms a pseudo-bulb, and is enclosed in the 
sheaths with it. 

Napoleona Miersu (t. 7199): this is the representative of 
a small genus of west tropical Africa which, in the struc- 
ture of its flowers, is one of the most curious of flowering 
plants. 


house plants are grown. It differs from that plant in the 
much larger, broader, thicker crenulate articulations of the 
stems, broadly truncate at the top, regularly crenate on 
the sides, with tufts of long hairs both in the crenatures 
and around the base of the flowers. These present even 
greater differences in their more brilliant coloring, in the 
length and narrowness of the petals, in the almost terete 
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(not broadly winged) calyx-tubes, in the very numerous 
stamens with clustered minute anthers, and in the spread- 
ing stigmas. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


HorticutturaL Epucation.—A few weeks ago I men- 
tioned a scheme which was being formulated by the Lon- 
don Worshipful Company of Gardeners and a section of 
the Royal Horticultural Society which had for its object 
the establishment of a “School and College of Technical 
Horticulture and Small Husbandry.” The scheme is pub- 
lished to-day in Zhe Standard. The aim is ‘‘to impart a 
higher class of education in the principles and practice of 
the cultivation of fruits, flowers, and vegetables than is at 
present obtainable in Great Britain.”. Students will be ex- 
pected to remain at the school at least two years, during 
which period they will devote themselves to the manual as 
well as to the scientific branches of the work. By this it 
would appear that whatever is not manual in horticulture 
is scientific, and everything manual is unscientific. Direct- 
ors of cultivation and qualified lecturers are to superintend 
and instruct. It is proposed that the gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society at Chiswick should be utilized for this 
purpose. Beside this scheme we have now actually at 
work a number of lecturers who have been appointed by 
several of the county councils in the south to lecture in 
the towns and villages on the cultivation of the small farm, 
the garden, and the allotment piece. These lectures, how- 
ever, are intended for the uninformed in matters horticult- 
ural rather than for professional men. It is also proposed 
to introduce the subject of land culture into the curriculum 
of schools. At present there appears to be some difficulty 
in finding qualified men for all these new posts. The value 
of these several well-intentioned schemes for the propaga- 
tion of a knowledge of horticulture among the masses re- 
mains to be proved. It is questionable if much real or 
useful knowledge is ever imparted by lectures. The fancy 
may be tickled or a wish for knowledge may be the out- 
come of a lecture, but as a direct means of education this 
popular form of teaching is open to doubt. The school- 
room gardener is not likely to prove superior in cultural 


skill to the man who has obtained his knowledge of his art. 


by constant practice in the best gardens. 


STREPTOcARPUS GALpPINI, Hook f. (n. s.)—This is a new spe- 
cies of Streptocarpus which is now flowering at Kew. It 
belongs to the monophyllous group, of which S. Dunni, 
figured in the last volume of GARDEN anpD Forest, is the 
most remarkable species. The new one has a prostrate 
fleshy leaf, not so large as that of S. Dunni, the largest at 
Kew being eight inches long and five inches wide; thenerves 
are very prominent on the under side and are tinged with 
purple; the whole leaf is covered with a soft silky pubes- 
cence, which gives the upper surface a silvery appearance. 
The plant now in flower has four erect racemes 
springing from the base of the midrib of the leaf; they are 
six inches high, and bear each about twelve flowers, ar- 
ranged in pairs and opening in slow succession, pedicels 
one and a half’ inches long and reddish; calyx formed of 
five small linear lobes ; corolla, with a short broad tube less 
than half an in‘h long; lobes spreading, orbicular, the 
lower one projecting a littleand forming a kind of labellum. 
The flower is nearly one and a half inches across and col- 
ored rich lavender-blue, with a clear white throat. The 
general expression of the flower is not unlike that of Ra- 
mondia Pyrenaica, but they are larger. Fourteen flowers 
have been opened together on one plant. I consider this 
by far the prettiest of all the species of Streptocarpus hith- 
erto introduced. We have no in-door plant which flowers 
at this time of year that will compare with it. In the short- 
ness of its flowers it differs markedly from all other culti- 
vated plants of this genus. Seeds of this plant were 
sent from the Transvaal to» Kew last year by Mr. E. E. 
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Galpin, of Barberton. A figure of it will shortly be pub- 
lished in the Botanical Magazine. 


Borveaux Mrxture For Potato DisEasr.—Experiments 
have been made in England this year to test the value of 
Bouillie Bordelaise as a cure for Potato disease. In the 
Kew Bulletin for 1889 there was published some interesting 
correspondence on the extensive use in France of this sub- 
stance, which is a mixture of sulphate of copper, slaked 
lime and water, for the-prevention and cure of mildew and 
other fungoid diseases of the vine. The possibility of its 
proving equally efficacious with Potatoes induced the 
Board of Agriculture to arrange for experiments to be made 
with it in various parts of England. The reports on these 
experiments so far are not conclusive, some cases showing 
an improvement in the crop where the Bordeaux mixture 
was used, others a falling off, and others absolutely no dif- 
ference. The last published report is from the trial grounds 
of Messrs. Sutton & Sons, at Reading, from which it would 
appear that, if anything, the use of this mixture is to be 
deprecated. Experiments had been made on 278 kinds of 
Potato, which were planted in 810 rows. Half of each 
kind was dressed with the mixture, the other half left to 


take its chance Here is the result: 

Tons. Cwts. Qrs. Lbs. 
810 rows, dressed with the mixture, vielded.... 4 17 1 I 
810 rows, not dressed with the mixture, yielded... 5 Oh ean 5 


Two of the varieties—namely, Sutton’s Ringleader and 
White Beauty of Hebron—were one-third more prolific with- 
out the dressing than with it. 

By the side of this report from Messrs. Sutton may be 
placed that from Mr. R. Fenn, well known as a raiser of 
potatoes, from which it appears that where the dressing 
was used the crop was about fifty per cent. better than 
when no mixture was applied. Mr. Fenn attributes the 
difference between the results he obtained and those ob- 
tained by Messrs. Sutton & Sons to his using the mixture in 
powder form instead of in the liquid, as recommended 
by the Board of Agriculture, and to his applying the mixture 


cae i W. Watson. 


Kew. 

[Experiments in this country seem to have demonstrated 
that the Bordeaux mixture is effective against potato rot 
when the application is made early, and repeated several 
times. The copper mixtures are preventives, and hence 
the need of application before the spores of the rot have 
started into growth.—Ep. | 


Cultural Department. 


Notes on Small Fruits. 


SE Se promising varieties of Raspberries are being 
tested at this station. Among them are the following 
Black Caps: 

Lovett’s Early is one of the earliest; the plants made a 
good growth last year, and gave a fine crop of fruit this sea- 
son. The fruits are quite firm, of good size and appearance. 
The canes makea very slender growth, but are well branched. 
This will undoubtedly be a valuable acquisition. Carman has 
been fruited here two years, and proves the earliest of all 
Black Caps. The plants make a very vigorous growth, and 
produce a fair crop of fruits of high flavor and showy appear- 
ance, and firm enough to ship. This will, without doubt, be- 
come a favorite early variety when better known. A seedling 
sent out by G. C. Brackett, Secretary Kansas Horticultural So- 
ciety, under the number Io1, has proved itself a valuable va- 
riety, being a vigorous grower and productive ; its fruits are 
of the largest size, jet-black and firm; it is in season about 
with Gregg. Among the older varieties the Hilborn takes the 
lead, with Smith’s Prolific following close in regard to yield. 
Both of these have fine showy fruit of good quality, and are 
firm enough to bear shipment. For a late fruit nothing tested 
here wiil equal the Ada, a variety of great vigor and produc- 
tiveness. It is rarely met with, and I fail to find it catalogued, 
but it should become better known. The Gregg through this 
section is still the favorite, both for market and canning, but I 
am of the opinion that either the Holborn or Smith’s Prolific 
will equal it in productiveness, and prove more hardy. 
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Fig. 83.—Rosa multiflora, trained over a post.—See page 532. 
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Of the red Raspberries, Quinby’s Favorite is one of the best, ° 


resembling in a marked degree Cuthbert both in growth of 
canes and the questionable habit of growinga large number of 
suckers. The fruits, however, average larger than Cuthbert, 
are deep red and very firm, but the firmness does not detract 
from the-juiciness, and in flavor it resembles the Cuthbert. 
Two seedlings from William Parry, of New Jersey, Nos. 1 and 
2, are both good, the No. 1 being early, vigorous in habit, 
fairly productive and of fine flavor; too soft to ship, but a 
good home berry. The No. 2 begins to ripen fruits in mid- 
season, and continues to bear for a long period. The ber- 
ries are of large size, firm and of distinct winy flavor. I 
think this will prove a valuable variety when known. Stay- 
man’s No. 5, originated by Dr. Stayman, of Kansas, is also a 
very promising variety, throwing up large stools of canes; it 
is hardy and one of the most productive varieties. The fruits 
are dark red, large and quite firm. Of the older sorts Cuthbert 
still leads in productiveness, and, in’ my opinion, will stand at 
the head for some time to come. Thompson’s Early Pride is 
a little earlier, and Pomona is larger, but, taking all things into 
consideration, the berry to supplant it will have to be a decided 
improvement on any grown at present. Something with the 
productiveness and hardiness of Schaffer, the size of Clark’s or 
Pomona, and the firmness of Quinby’s Favorite would be the 
ideal berry. Schaffer is the berry par excellence for canning, 
as its enormous yield enables those growing it to sell at a price 
below that at which other varieties can be sold, and its great 
merit to the canners is that it holds its color and shape better 
than any other. 

Either the Caroline or the Golden Queen should always be 
found in an amateur’s collection. Bothof these are yellow and 
about equal in productiveness. The Golden Queen bears the 
larger and more showy fruits ; the habit of plant is identical with 
Cuthbert, and it makes a dense growth of suckers; it is often 
killed back one-half in severe weather. The Caroline is ex- 
tremely hardy. never showing any ill effects from cold weather 
and withstanding drought. The fruits of both of these varie- 
ties are very soft, and, owing to their color, soon look mussy, 
so that they cannot be shipped; buttheirsuperb flavor entitles 
them to a place in every collection. 

Of the Blackberries, Agawam has given the best results thus 
far; it has proved perfectly hardy, able to resist drought and 
to mature all its fruits; it throws up a large number of stout 
canes well supplied with laterals, and while the fruits are not 
of the largest size, they are of good size and of fine flavor. 
The Erie is a very fine variety, giving a large yield of enor- 
mous berries that, when fully ripe, are as luscious as the old 
Kittatinny. Its habit of growth is stocky, and heretofore it has 
proved rust-proof. I think it a good substitute tor the Kitta- 
tinny in sections where the latter cannot be grown. Last year 
it did not give very good results, and there were doubts about 
its value, but since this year’s trial I am satisfied it will prove 
a good berry. The Snyder has not done as well here as else- 
where; while making a very vigorous growth, it has yielded 
but few fruits in the three seasons it has been under test. 
Early Harvest, Wilson’s Early and Wilson’s Junior are three 
very early varieties, of merit on account of their earliness 
where they can be grown profitably, but neither of them has 
given anything more than a small yield here. 

Of black currants, Champion Black and Ogden’s Black Grape 
are two of the best, the former being of dwarf upright growth 
and fairly productive. The fruits, which are of large size, are 
borne in short clusters. The Ogden’s Black Grape is of 
spreading habit, and is very productive of large jet-black 
fruits. Both varieties ripen all their fruits at once, and have 
no’ green tips to the clusters, as is common with other varieties. 
The Crandall has proved utterly worthless here, the bushes 
growing beyond all bounds, but bearing only an occasional 
fruit, and those of only medium size and no special flavor, 

Among red currants, Fay’s Cherry and Prince Albert are the 
leading varieties ; the latter is especially valuable on account 
of its late fruiting. It begins to ripen its fruit when the other 
varieties are ready to pick, and can be left on the bushes for a 
long time, as the foliage completely covers the bunches and 
keeps them from being scalded by the sun. Care should be 
taken in purchasing this variety, as there is a spurious strain 
of it in the market; this has the same dark green foliage and 
habit of growth, but with small fruits in short bunches. 

Since we have been able to combat the Gooseberry-mildew 
successfully, the growing of the large-fruited foreign goose- 
berries has been revived, and now the only excuse for grow- 
ing such varieties as the Houghton or Mountain seedling is 
the ignorance of better kinds. All things considered, I should 


place Triumph at the head of the list of large-fruiting varie-, 


ties; but Industry, Wellington’s Glory and Whitesmith are also 
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fine, giving a large yield of delicious berries as much superior 
to Our native varieties as a Seek-no-farther apple is to a 


Baldwin. 
C. £. Hunn. 


Geneva Experiment Station, N. Y. 


The Hardy Flower Garden. 


Vee work remains to be done in this department 
should be pushed forward with all speed, as the soil is 
rapidly losing warmth, and the planting of herbaceous plants 
is dangerous if delayed too long. They do not take root in 
the cold soil, and are often lifted by the action of frost and 
killed before one is aware of it. Too much stress cannot be 
laid on the fact that for a considerable period in fall the soil is 
much warmer than the atmosphere, as may be easily ascer- 
tained by testing the matter with a thermometer, and this con- 
dition is very beneficial in establishing fall-planted bulbs and 
herbaceous plants, and, although herbaceous subjects are 
planted in larger quantities in spring, it is by no means the 
best season, aS in spring root-action commences as soon as 
the frost leaves the ground, and it is more or less interrupted 
by transplanting at that season, however early it may be done. 
When Lily-planting is contemplated the present time is the 
best possible if native-grown bulbs are to be used, but if im- 
ported bulbs are desired they cannot be had for several weeks, 
as the new stock has not arrived, and, in fact, does not arrive 
until too late for planting in the majority of cases, as, for in- 
stance, the Japan varieties, which are more in request than 
other kinds, and, taken as a class, imported ones are much 
more satisfactory, with perhaps one or two exceptions, as, for 
instance, Li/ium auratum, which no one has taught us as yet 
how to grow and keep. With the exception of ZL. auratum, 
home-grown Lilies may be planted now, and better flowers 
will follow than if later plantings are relied upon. The sooner 
the bulbs are planted the stronger will be the root-action from 
the base of the bulb; thisisalways poor when planting is done 
in spring, as the bulb has then to depend largely for subsist- 
ence upon the roots formed along the stem, and these have 
plenty to do to nourish properly the stalk and flowers. The 
depth to plant Lilies must depend largely upon several details 
which it is well to consider here; but, atthe same time, it must 
be admitted that there never wasa truer word spoken than that 
horticulture is necessarily ‘‘empirical.” Experience does 
teach, and it is not all gained in a day, and seldom is Lily-cul- 
ture fully mastered. I have noticed that some varieties with 
small bulbs will succeed well with shallow planting, as for ex- 
ample, ZL. Wallacei, L. callosum, L. elegans, and, emphatically, 
L. Philadelphicum, which always grows near the surface when 
found wild, while others with small bulbs, as, for example, Z. 
Columbianum and L. tenutfolium, need deep planting. 

A well-known Lily-grower once told me that people thought 
that because L. ¢enuifolium came from Siberia it would stand 
any degree of cold; but they forgot about the deep covering 
of snow by which the bulbs were protected on the approach 
of winter. Hence the saying that this beautiful Lily is best 
treated as an annual. L. ¢enuzfolium, however, is not nearly 
as good as L. fomponium, which is not so well known, but pro- 
duces more flowers of the same color, and fragrant, too, and 
it improves year after year under cultivation, so that we can 
well spare the Siberian species. L. Columbianum comes from 
the Pacific Coast and succeeds but poorly here in the east. L 
have only flowered it when planted ten to twelve inches deep, 
and the same remarks apply to L. Washingtonianum and L. 
Humboldtii, They are both beautitul but are seldom seen. 
Even when once planted in the garden they have a provoking 
way of lying dormant for eighteen months before trying to 
flower, and they usually die in the attempt. JZ. excelsumisa 
very distinct Lily, and is regarded as of hybrid origin as it has 
never been found growing wild. It should always be tried as 
it sometimes succeeds as wellas Z. candidum, while the color 
is unique among Lilies—a light buff. Z. Szovitstanum is an- 
other beautiful Lily seldom seen, though it sometimes suc- 
ceeds well, but when it does it is not soon forgotten; the 
flowers are bright lemon-yellow. Z. Martagon is another dif- 
ficult Lily to grow, but I believe it needs stony soil, preferably 
elevated, as on rock-work, to make it comfortable. It is the 
true Turk’s-cap Lily. 

While the foregoing may be regarded as the shady side of 
Lily culture, there is still a bright side and a very sunny 
one it is. We must thank Japan for it toa great extent, for 
most of the Japan Lilies are perfectly at home here, and in 
some cases, aS with the Tiger Lilies, we may often see them 
naturalized as escapes from gardens. JL. speciosum and vari- 
eties, ZL. zigrinum and its varieties, L. Batemanne, L. Thun- 
bergianum (or elegans), L. Hansoni, L. Faponicum and its 
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variety Brownii, with perhaps Z. Leichdlinii, constitute the 
majority of Lilies that can be grown outdoors here, and all are 
of Japanese origin. It is not generally known that the well- 
known Easter Lily can be grown and flowered in the open 
border equally as well as in the greenhouse if the bulbs are 
wintered in a cool cellar and planted out in spring. I refer to 
L. longifiorum and its variety Harrisii. ZL. candidum, the Ma- 
donna Lily, is perfectly hardy and needs no commendation. 
There are still three native Lilies that are worth growing in the 
garden as they improve so rapidly when given a moist soil 
and are very ornamental—JZ. superbum, L. Canadense, and L. 
pardalinum, the latter a western Lily but perfectly hardy here. 
As to planting, one cannot do wrong with those noted since 
they grow well here if they are planted eight or ten inches deep 
even where the soil is heavy, for this will save the young 
shoots from injury from frost in the spring; but with those 
that do not succeed well in all places it is best to try them in all 
positions available, being assured that when successis attained 


it will be worth recording. 
South Lancaster, Mass. 4 E. O. Orpet. 


Andromeda speciosa for Forcing. 


{p28 singular beauty of Amdromeda speciosa as a dwarf 
flowering shrub has often been spoken of in GARDEN 
AND FOREST, but it ought to be said in addition that this prom- 
ises to be one of the very best of shrubs for forcing. It is an 
Ericaceous plant, a native of our southern states from North 
Carolina to Florida, where, in the Pine-barrens, it reaches a 
height of two to four feet. Although not as hardy as many 
other North Carolina plants, it does fairly well in any sheltered 
position here. At the Botanic Gardens in Cambridge it has 
flourished in the same place for twenty years, and probably 
longer, without any protection ; and it will certainly do well in 
more exposed places if pegged down to the ground and lightly 
covered with soil. To all lovers of beautiful plants it will 
repay this slight trouble. 

When used for forcing it rivals many of the Heaths with its 
large white bell-shaped flowers, which are often half an inch 
across. For forcing purposes the plants do best when lifted 
early in September, potted firmly and kept in a close frame or 
greenhouse, and well syringed until established in the flower- 
ing pots, which will be ina fortnight or three weeks. They 
should then be put out-of-doors to harden up until heavy 
frosts are expected, when they can be placed in a frame or pit 
until wanted for use. The first lot may be brought into heat 
about the first of December, and afterward as they are needed. 
With a temperature of fifty degrees Fahrenheit at night and 
from ten to fifteen degrees higher during the day they will 
begin to flower in a month orsix weeks. As soonas the 
flower-buds begin to show, several good waterings of liquid 
manure should be given, which will make the flowers much 
‘more substantial. When the plants have been once forced and 
are kept in pots during the summer, they will flower much more 
freely than they do the first season after they are taken from 
the openground. This Andromeda is slow to propagate from 
cuttings. For this purpose forced wood, kept under double 
elass, is the best. From seed itis as easily raised as Rhododen- 
drons. It grows slowly the first year and begins to flower the 
third year. The buds are formed in the fall on the terminal 
shoots in the axils of the leaves. As the plant grows late in 
moist seasons, this growth is not always well ripened ; hence 
the necessity of covering the plant in exposed places. 

Arnold Arboretum. Fackson Dawson. 


Limnanthemum Indicum.—A charming little aquatic under 
this name was introduced into this country last year by Mr. E. 
D. Sturtevant, of Bordentown, New Jersey. The leaves are 
roundish, heart-shaped, bright green, about three inches 
across, and float upon the surface of the water. The pure 
white flowers, witha faint tinge of yellow in the centre, ascend 
in clusters of several from the petiole, at the point where it 
joins the blade of the leaf, each borne erect on a slender 
stalk some two or three inches high. They are rather more 
than an inch in diameter, and the five radiating petals, of ob- 
long outline, are so densely covered with hair-like material as 
to present a curious and pleasing woolly appearance on the 
upper surface. Mr. Sturtevant gives it the common name of 
Water Snowflake—a name as appropriate as pretty—and 
speaks of the flowers, from their hirsute decorations, as rivals 
in miniature of Mrs. Alpheus Hardy Chrysanthemums. I saw 
several plants of this novelty last September in the gardens of 
Mrs. H. M. Brooks, at Newport, Rhode Island. They had been 
planted in four-inch pots and then placed ina tub, a few inches 
below the surface of the water. The plants were full of flow- 
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ers, and thriving with great luxuriance in the shade afforded 
by the vines ina grapery. The gardener, Mr. James Hill, 
assured me that they had flowered very freely all through the 
summer. He seemed to be much pleased with the tiny 
stranger, and said it required little care beyond good soil and 
an occasional change of water. A rich sandy loam, witha 
little old manure, is perhaps the best compost that can be * 
devised for this and all similarly delicate water-plants. JZ. 
Indicum is very variable, and it has several synonyms. JVz/- 
larsia Indica, Nymphea ceramica and Menyanthes Indica, all 
doubtless refer to the same plant. Mr. Sturtevant’s plant is 
most probably a variety of that figured in the Botanical Mag- 
azine under the latter name. The deep yellow color and 
somewhat smaller size of the flowers there illustrated are the 
only perceptible differences in the two plants. ZL. /dicum, in 
one or more of its numerous forms, occurs in Australia, Asia,. 
and south Africa. A white-flowered variety appears to have 
been the first cultivated in English gardens; it was introduced 
from the Cape of Good Hope in 1792. M. Barker. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Plumbago Larpente.—This little plant must be ranked 
among the best of those that flowerlateinautumn. Itis quite 
distinct from anythingin bloomatthat time, and perfectly hardy. 
The slender stems are from nine to twelve inches in length, 
and furnished with numerous, rather pale-green, alternate, 
obovate leaves, which are sessile and taper to the base. The 
plantsoon becomes a dense cluster of stemsand leaves, spread- 
ing with great rapidity, and iscompletely covered with a sheet of 
intense blue during August, September and the greater part of 
October, lasting, indeed, until frozen. The spreading flowers, 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter, are borne in compact 
terminal clusters. P. Larfente is a charming plant for the 
rock-garden, and thrives even more Satisfactorily in the her- 
baceous border. The rockery affords the nearest approach to 
its natural habitation, generally old walls or similarly exposed 
situations. It is much more vigorous with full exposure to 
the sun, and appears to better enjoy a deep, rich loam. The 
roots under such conditions descend to a considerable depth, 
and are got at with some difficulty when required in early 
spring for propagation by division, that method being the best. 
P., Larpente is somewhat rare in China, of which country it is 
native. It was first discovered by Mr. Fortune in the vicinity 
of Shanghai. He failed, however, in his effort to introduce it 
on behalf of the Horticultural Society of England ; but a plant 
which survived was dispatched soon after, in 1846, by a Mr. 
Smith to Sir George Larpent. This specimen flowered a year 
later, and was awarded a prize at a meeting of the Horticul- 
tural Society. The plant was afterward described by Dr. 
Lindley, and named in compliment to Lady Larpent. It was 
thought, a year or two after its introduction, that P. Larfente 
would prove valuable for bedding purposes and speedily be- 
come popular, but after more than forty years’ acquaintance 
with its highly meritorious qualities, the plant is still compara- 
tively uncommon. Many of these long-neglected plants are 
now rapidly coming into favor, and there seems to be no 
reason why P. Larfente should not at last receive the atten- 
tion it so well deserves. Plumbago Larpént@ is the name that 
was first given to the plant, and the one under which it is most 
generally known. The correct name is Ceratostigma plumba- 
ginoides, however, and Valoradia plumbaginoides is another 
synonym. 

Montclair, N. J. Sy 


Good Dessert Apples.—Two of our best winter dessert apples 
are Snow, or Fameuse, and Jonathan, both small in size. There 
are peculiar advantages in small apples for table use if they 
are handsome and high-flavored as these are. Few people, 
either before or after a hearty meal, want large apples, and 
as a rule do not eat more than half of a Spy or a Baldwin. For 
cooking the case is different ; yet even there it is a mistake to 
choose very large fruit. The loss from decay of a single Jon- 
athan is very small. Both the fruits named are excellent 
keepers. The Fameuse is good for October, November and 
December ; the Jonathan will serve finely through January, 
February and March. 

The Wagner is comparatively little known, but it isa remark- 
able apple both for beauty and quality. The flavor is wild but 
clear and distinct, and the juice is very refreshing. The Rhode 
Island Greening is a first-class apple, that is, thosespecimens 
are which have a bright golden nut-tint. This color comes in 
fruit in open lots where the tree gets abundant sunshine. 
Any apple grown in aclose orchard is inferior to those pro- 
duced in open ground, but this is peculiarly true of the Green- 
ing—the contrast is often striking. The Northern Spy is 
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another example of an apple that may be almost unsurpassed 
or may be nearly worthless for the table. The flesh of the 
best is almost a yellow, and the skin finely tinted but nota 
bright yellow and red. Apple-trees that bear the best fruit are 
those that stand in pasture lots, or by the fences, or on our 
lawns as shade trees. 


Clinton, N. Y. E. P. Powell. 


Correspondence. 


A Rhode Island Forest. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I have lately paid a visit to the plantations of Mr. Henry 
G. Russell, of East Greenwich, Rhode Island, and as they 
represent what is the most important experiment in silvicul- 
ture that has been made in New England in the last twenty 
years, some account of the results which Mr. Russell has al- 
ready obtained may be interesting to the tree-loving readers 
of GARDEN AND FOREST. 

Mr. Russell’s plantations stretch in a rather narrow belt for 
a distance of two or three miles along the north and north-west 
shores of Greenwich Harbor, a considerable inlet from Narra- 
gansett Bay. Thesituation is bleak, exposed, and wind-swept; 
the soil is naturally light and sandy, and what little plant-food 
the upper layers ever possessed was long ago exhausted by 
continuous cultivation, first by the Indians who frequented 
this point to feast on the clams which line its shores and the 
fish which still abound in the waters which surround it, and 
then by their white successors. That the soil, in spite of the 
poverty of the surface, possesses the power to produce good 
trees is shown by the great Oaks, both White and Black, which 
are scattered over some parts of Mr. Russell’s estate, and by 
the remarkable growth made by some of the trees in his plan- 
tations. The first of these was made in 1878, Mr. Russell hay- 
ing determined to protect his fields by a belt of timber on the 
shore side. The work has been carried on gradually, the ex- 
perience gained in one year being used to the advantage of 
the plantations made the following year. Nearly one hundred 
and fifty acres in all have now been planted, and the whole 
coast-line of the estate is lined with trees. 

Mr. Russell, like most American planters, made his first at- 
tempts with foreign trees, of course with Scotch and Austrian 
Pines and Norway Spruces. Their worthlessness is already 
demonstrated, although the largest of the Pines, which are 
fast dying or blowing over, supply the farm with about all the 
firewood it consumes. It is interesting to note that large num- 
bers of self-grown seedling Scotch Pines have been springing 
up in the plantations during the last three or four years 
from seed scattered from trees now only thirteen years 
planted. 

The European Larch has done better than the other exotic 
conifers, and has proved one of the best trees planted at East 
Greenwich. The growth the Larch has made on this sterile 
soil is remarkable. -The writer of this letter was in East Green- 
wich during the summer of 1878 and pulled up one of the 
newly planted Larches and wore it in his buttonhole during 
the day, much to the amusement of some of Mr. Russell’s 
neighbors, who were inclined to look upon his efforts at forest- 
making with that incredulity with which country-bred New 
Englanders are apt to regard every innovation in old-time cus- 
toms. The companions of my boutonniére of thirteen years 
ago are now stout trees from twenty-five to thirty feet in height, 
with trunks each thick enough to make two good fence-posts, 
and the neighbors are not laughing at Mr. Russell as a tree- 
planter as much as they were, but are themselves planting 
trees. In 1879 Mr. Russell wanted to try planting the Larch in 
autumn, and sent to Robert Douglas & Sons, of Waukegan, 
for one of their dollar packages containing a hundred trees. 
The package was six or seven inches long and perhaps three 
inches in diameter; the trees were set on an exposed point, 
and now they vary from twenty to twenty-seven feet in height. 
The Larch and the White Pine supply seven-eighths of the 
material used by Mr. Russell in his plantations. The Larch 
has grown rather the taller of the two, but the Pines have 
formed stouter trunks and have probably made more wood,and 
some of the youngest plantations are composed of White Pines 
_ exclusively. They grow with great vigor even in the most ex- 
posed situations, but have suffered from the attacks of the 
Pine louse, and from the Pine weevil which has destroyed 
the leaders on thousands of trees. Whale-oil soap applied 
with a syringe has checked, although it has not exterminated 
the louse. The weevil isa more serious enemy, as its pres- 
ence is not noticed until the damage is done. The tops of all 
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young trees injured by it are now systematically cut off and at 
once burned, so that its ravages are likely to decrease. The 
Douglas Spruce, raised from seed gathered in Colorado, has 
also proved an exceedingly hardy and valuable tree at East 
Greenwich, growing almost as rapidly as the White Pine 
and developing as yet no disease or insect enemy. 

Various methods of planting have been tried, it being Mr. 
Russell’s intention to make his place valuable as an object- 
lesson to the public. Plantings of pure Larch and of pure 
White Pine have been made and the two trees have been 
mixed together in different proportions. One of the most 
promising of the mixed plantations is composed of Larch set 
four feet apart each way witha White Pine in place of the 
fourth Larch, so that the Pines stand sixteen feet apart each 
way. As these have grown the Larches nearest them have 
been gradually cut away, with the intention of leaving the 
Pines to occupy eventually the ground. 

Two sand-holes, each several acres in extent, near the end 
of the point, and therefore in an exposed situation, had for 
years been gradually spreading, and threatened to extend over 
a large area. It was a difficult and tedious undertaking to 
cover and fix the surface and so prevent the sand from work- 
ing inland. This has at last been accomplished by covering 
the surface with brush and then by planting it thickly with 
seedling Pines, the Ailanthus, and other trees. 

Mr. Russell has found that the best method of planting is to 
Tun shallow furrows four feet apart, each way, and then to 
set three or four-year-old transplanted seedlings at the inter- 
sections of the furrows. The land is so poor that weeds do 
not grow vigorously enough to interfere with the young trees, 
and they do not require or receive any care or cultivation after 
planting. For many years Mr. Russell has been planting 
acorns, principally of the White Oak, among his conifers with 
a view of securing a succession of forest-growth in case the 
original trees should be destroyed by fire orothercauses. The 
experiment has been successful, as thousands‘of young Oaks 
now bear witness. Some of these, where light has been 
allowed to reach them by thinning surrounding trees, are five 
or six feet high and are growing rapidly and vigorously. 
Acorns were put in with a cane at a trifling expenditure of 
labor and money, and among the trees which have sprung 
from them are some which may be expected to flourish for 
the matter of a century or two after the last of the coni- 
fers which now surround: and overtop them has disap- 
peared. 

The transformation which the plantations have made in the 
short period of thirteen years is astonishing. Standing now 
north of the mansion house and looking in the direction of 
the town of East Greenwich what appears to be an endless for- 
est of waving Pines backed by high hills covered with the 
slender spires of countless Larches meets the view in place of . 
the ugly, straggling wooden town with its squalid water-front. 
It is not easy to imagine a greater change or to realize how 
short has been the time since these trees came into life. At 
the beginning of the undertaking the plants were brought 
from the Douglas nursery on the shores of Lake Erie, but of 
late years Mr. Russell has established home nurseries in which 
his material is raised, so that the visitor can see here all the 
operations of tree-planting—beds filled with seedlings, the 
plantations made last spring (some twenty-five acres) and 
those of each previous year, and note the condition and rate 
of growth of the different trees. 

Mr. Russell set out to do two things: by planting, to 
protect his estate from cold winds which were gradually blow- 
ing it away; and to show the possibility of making trees grow 
under what appeared singularly trying and difficult conditions. 
He has been more than successful in both. The attractive- 
ness and value of his farm is greatly increased by his planting, 
and he has reared a forest which is more interesting and sug- 
gestive than anything of the sort east of the Missouri River. 
Its value as an object-lesson cannot be overestimated, and 
Henry G. Russell must stand as one of the foremost educators 
in rural economy that America has produced. But in doing 
this he has done something for himself which he, perhaps, 
never dreamed of twenty years ago—he has created in him- 
selfa real and living interest which will last as long as he lives. 
Among his trees he finds occupation of which he never tires ; 
his greatest pleasure, he tells his visitors, is to go out and “get 
lost in his woods”; to pass long days among them, studying 
the trees, marking those which are to be cut, pruning his 
young Oaks, planning for new plantations, and finding that 
communion with Nature which is the greatest blessing that 
can come to any man however great may be his attainments 


or splendid his possessions. 


Providence, R. I. Davis. 


NOVEMBER II, 1891.] 


Exhibitions. 
Chrysanthemums in New York. 


I N one respect the Chrysanthemum show in Madison Square 

Garden last week was far ahead of any exhibition of flow- 

ers which has ever been held in this city. It wasa remarkable 
success financially, and this fact carries with it the promise of 
the annual recurrence of this festival, with the offer of premi- 
ums large enough to reimburse exhibitors for the very con- 
siderable expense of preparing and transporting the material 
for exhibition to the Garden. Last spring a beautiful show was 
opened to the public at the Lenox Lyceum, but no one went 

_to see it, and heavy bills remained to be met by the local flor- 
ists’ club. This fall the Madison Square Garden Company 

took the matter in hand through their manager, Mr. Morris- 
sey, who is trained to the business of organizing exhibitions, 
and by skillful advertising he brought crowds to see the flow- 
ers, and Mr. William Plumb, representing the Florists’ Club, 
saw to it that the visitors found something to pay them for 
their trouble. Good music was furnished every day and even- 
ing, the flowers were renewed as they began to fade, and the 
interest was sustained by novelties up to the close of the 
week. 

It was really a Chrysanthemum show. Orchids were exhib- 
ited, it is true, and admirable collections they were for the 
season, by Siebrecht & Wadley and Pitcher & Manda. Here, 
too, were large groups of Palmsand Ferns from the same exhib- 
itors, and a strikingly beautiful table of Ferns from Mr. Dreer, of 
Philadelphia. Nor were Roses lacking, and they were of excel- 
lent quality, as might have been expected from such growers 
as F.R. Pierson Co., J. N. May, Ernest Asmus, S. C. Nash and 
J. H. Taylor. There were Carnations, too, and a special day for 
Mignonette and Violets, while the mass of French Cannas, by Mr. 
James Dean was most instructive as suggesting the possibilities 
of these flowers for winter decoration. But afterall, the greater 
portion of the immense exhibiting space was devoted to Chry- 
santhemums, and largely to cut flowers, and the exhibition 
seemed rich and varied in spite of the absence of the neat 
little Pompons, the Anemone-flowered varieties, and the true 
incurved or Chinese sorts which were very sparingly shown. 

Of specimen plants naturally grown, lilke those we are accus- 

_tomed to see at exhibitions in Philadelphia, there were none, 
if we except a single plant of the variety called Daisy from the 
collection of Messrs. Pitcher & Manda. This was a well-grown 
plant completely covered with pure white and almost single 
flowers which resembled large Ox-eye Daisies. The best-flow- 
ered plants in pots were those from Mr. Adolph Ladenburg, 
who won the first prize for a collection occupying a space of 
not less than 250 square feet and arranged for effect. These 
were tall plants, in ten-inch pots, placed close together, each 
one bearing a few tlowers, but so perfectly developed that 
many of them would have ranked among thie best of any class. 
Indeed, there were no blooms of the variety Lilian Bird exhib- 
ited which equaled those on Mr. Ladenburg's plants. The 
prizes for standard plants were taken by Pitcher & Manda and 
Mr. Spaulding. A great number of remarkably good plants 
grown with a single stem were also shown by Mr. Spaulding, 
‘but discordant colors were mixed up in sucha way that the 
decorative value of the flowers was obscured. Of course it is 
impossible in an exhibition like this to arrange plants so as to 
achieve the best pictorial effect of the display asa whole. It would 
- be a different matter if the plants were contributed for the pur- 
pose of decorating the Garden, so that they could all be placed 
according to some comprehensive artistic design. As itis, 
the plants come in classes for competition, and this necessi- 
tates some stiffness in the details of the arrangement. But, 
after all, there were flagrant conflicts of color which might 
have been avoided in severai parts of the Garden. 

It was owing to some shortcomings of this sort that the 
visitor on entering the garden experienced a sense of bewilder- 
ment and confusion, but after he had become accustomed to 
the glare and could note the details of the exhibition it was 
plain that this surpassed all former shows in this vicinity in 
the great profusion of well-grown flowers. These were to be 
seen not only on the exhibition boards, but in all directions, 
and in all available spaces there were splendid flowers with 
long stems, well furnished with luxuriant foliage. The collec- 
tion of varieties in vases, a new feature here, was alone suffi- 
cient to establish the character of the exhibition. These col- 
lections were composed of noble flowers with long stems, 
each variety loosely arranged in a large tall vase. Almost 
every group of flowers was a study and fit to decoratea palace. 
Never -before have the capabilities of the Chrysanthemum 
been so effectively displayed in this city as in this class, 
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where their highest effectiveness was brought out in arrange- 
ments of one color. Such a display will do more to popular- 
ize the flower than any other form of exhibit which has yet 
been devised. These flowers were from Peter Henderson & 
Co., Ernest Asmus, J. N. May, J. Roehrs, Dailldouze Brothers, 
Flatbush, J. H. Taylor, Bayside, and when it is remembered 
that the exhibitors are market growers and that the flowers, 
though their best, were not specially grown for exhibition, it 
will be understood that the culture of the Chrysanthemum is 
well understood here. The flowers were deep and full and 
averaged about six inches in diameter. The varieties which 
seemed to be most useful to this class of growers, judging 
from those shown, were the following: White—Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy, Jessica, Miss Minnie Wanamaker, Domination, Ivory, 
Robert Bottomley. Yellow—W. H. Lincoln, Harry Widener, 
Gloriosum, Rohallion. Pink—Mermaid, Mrs. J. N. Gerard, 
Excellent, Ada Spaulding, Bride of Roses, J. R. Pitcher, 
Syringa, and a few darker colors, as Ed. Molyneaux, Mrs. Irving 
Clark, Moseman, Louis Boehmer, but the whites, yellows and 
pinks were in the largest numbers. It should be said that the 
flowers of Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, which somehow have hitherto 
failed to fulfill the wonderful promise of its introduction, 
were marvels of beauty as shown in this class, pure in color, 
refined in texture, perfect in form, but lacking somewhat in 
siege th of stem. They were shown by Peter Henderson 
& Co. 

There were a very few vases with mixed varieties, the most 
noticeable one, shown by J. Brydon, of Yarmouthport, Massa- 
chusetts, containing the best-grown flowers in the entire exhi- 
bition, each one being perfect in color, depth and solidity. 

On Monday the competition in cut blooms was keen and the 
classes well filled. The first prize for fifty varieties went to 
E. A. Wood, West Newton, Massachusetts. These flowers 
were staged in glasses, with stems a foot long, showing foliage, 
the latter an innovation which, it was rumored, had influence 
with the judges. The tlowers were good enough, however, to 
win on their merits. It is worth noting that on the next day 
the foliage had mostly wiited. The culture of the Chrysan- 
themum as a greenhouse flower seems to resultin making the 
leaves very susceptible to change of temperature. The first 
prize for twenty-five flowers, and also for twelve, was taken by 
Dailldouze Brothers, while the first for twelve Chinese and 
twelve Anemone-flowered varieties went to William Tricker. 

The stand of twelve contained Gloriosum, G. F. Moseman, 
Viviand Morel, Magicienne, Domination, Jessica, Sunflower, 
Excellent, Mrs. J. N. Gerard, Ivory, Ed. Molyneaux and Mer- 
maid. 

A very good show of twelve, and one of twenty-four were 
made by an amateur, F. T. Underhill, Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
who also secured the Havemeyer Cup. 

Ernest Asmus captured the first prize for six blooms with 
Minnie Wanamaker, Mary Wheeler, W. H. Lincoln, Mermaid, 
Rohallion, Jessica. 

The prizes for new seedlings not yet in commerce brought 
together a large number of promising flowers; a few of ex- 
ceptional merit and great gains. The Mrs. Herman Oelrichs 
Cup was awarded to Thomas Griffin, gardener to Mr. A. La- 
denburg, for Emily Ladenburg, a fine incurved flower, velvety 
red, inclining to a mahogany shade, a nearly pure self color, 
the reflex being very dark. If this seedling holds its present 
character it will be a great gain. The Mrs. Henry Clews Cup 
went to J. Brydon, Yarmouthport, Massachusetts, for Miss 
Mabel Simpkins, an incurved white in the way of Ivory, but 
more pointed. The Mrs. W. C. Whitney Cup, for a pink va- 
riety, was given to Mr. E. G. Hill for Edward Hatch, an extra- 
large globular flower with wide petals. This was also certifi- 
cated. The Mrs. Edward Winslow Cup and certificate were 
given T. H. Spaulding for E. Hitzeroth, a large lemon-yellow 
flower. 

The Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier Cup was taken by Pitcher & Manda 
with Harry May, a very solid and large bronze incurved flower, 
which was also certificated. The Mrs. A. Ladenburg Cup was 
well bestowed on Mr. T. H. Spaulding for H. F. Spaulding, a 
large incurved apricot variety. Very distinct. The Miss Bird 
Cup was also taken by Mr. Spaulding with Colonel William B. 
Smith, a fine yellow flower flecked with red. To Mr. Spauld- 
ing also went Mrs. Astor’sCup for the best collection of flowers 
not yet in commerce. 

First-class certificates of merit were awarded Messrs. 
Pitcher & Manda for Mrs. E. D. Adams ; to J. Brydon for 
Snowflake and Brydon, Jr.; to Robert Craig for Maud 
Dean, a beautiful pink flower, O. P. Barrett, a mahogany red, 
C. B. Whitnall and Mrs. Robert Craig. There were numerous 
other seedlings of more or less merit, the best of which were 
probably Ruth Clevelandand Lillian Russell, both pink, and well 
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shown in large vases by Mr. Spaulding. I. Fostermann had a 
large collection of new and promising varieties. 

The most interesting groups of plants were those composed 
respectively of single masses of Puritan and M. Boyer. Some 
more ambitious groups emphasized the fact that a casual mix- 
ture of colors produces spottiness, and not a pleasing effect. 

Table decorations were shown Thursday by Brower Brothers, 
Siebrecht & Wadley and Charles A. Dards. In each case very 
large well-grown flowers were used in lavish profusion, and 
the tables seemed overloaded, so that the effect was ratherheavy, 
though somewhat toned down by artificial light. 

One of the most interesting exhibits to the Chrysanthemum- 
fancier was Mr. T. H. Spaulding’s collection of new Continental 
varieties, including some of S. Delaux’s new early varieties, 
the offering of which was the most important event of the year 
among Chrysanthemum-fanciers. A glance over these showed 
many promising things. The serious feature of the introduc- 
tion of So many new varieties is that so few of them are ever 
seen at their best or grown after a year or two. 


Notes. 


In Orange County, California, a single grower this year has 
’ sold 115,000 spikes of Pampas-blooms. 


The estimated cost of the horticultural building for the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, which will measure 1,000 x 230 feet, is 
$226,890. 

The Danish citizens of Chicago are collecting funds for the 
erection, in Lincoln Park, of a monument to Hans Christian 
Andersen. 


The 133 free concerts given in the parks of New York dur- 
ing the past summer afforded pleasure to scores of thousands 
of people whose opportunities for refreshment are few, and 
cost the city the moderate sum of $14,987. 


The care taken to obtain artistic designs for public grounds 
in Europe is shown by the recent action of the municipality of 
Breslau, in Silesia, which has offered three premiums, amount- 
ing respectively to 1,500, 1,000 and 500 marks, for the best de- 
sign fora small urban park. 


Dr. Wallace writes in 7Ze Garden that when he first im- 
ported Japanese Lilies twenty years ago the bulbs were ob- 
tained with difficulty, since they were either gathered wild in 
the mountains, as was the case with L2/zum auratum, or 
picked up one by one in Japanese gardens. Of late years, 
however, the Japanese have turned their attention to Lilies as 
an article of commerce, and bulb-farms, like those in Holland, 
are in successful operation and Lilies are cultivated by tens of 
thousands. The result of this is that the bulbs. which come 
over are far better individually, and the varieties are greatly 
improved on account of careful search and selection through 
the numerous islands of Japan. 


Circulars were recently sent by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Victoria, Australia, to all the schools in non-metropol- 
itan districts, asking whether their head-teachers would advo- 
cate the teaching of the elements of agriculture and horticul- 
ture. The replies showed that eighty-four per cent. of the 
1,248 teachers in question were in favor of the idea, and that 
in thirty-four per cent. of the schools such instruction was 
already being given. In fifty-two cases the scholars were 
caring for trees or gardens on the school-grounds, and most 
of the children in 369 other schools were either assisting their 
parents in horticultural work at home or caring for garden- 
plots of their own. In 161 schools the pupils were in the habit 
of making collections of local plants and insects to be subse- 
quently used as object-lessons in the classes. 


A correspondent of the Avening Post, of this city, recently 
wrote that, in spite of the scarcity of true Spruce-gum in Ver- 
mont, resulting partly from forest-fires and partly from the in- 
crease of saw and pulp-mills, the gum-picker is still a pictur- 
esque figure in the remoter districts of the state. ‘The most 
famous one is Alonzo K. Bishop, of Woodford. In winter car- 
rying a bag slung overhis shoulder, Bishop roams all over the 
Green Mountains examining Spruce-trees. Withalong pole end- 
ing inasharp chisel, he detaches the gum. His journeys often 
tale him many miles from human habitations. When the hills 
are snow-covered, Bishop still pursues his industry, traversing 
the country on snow-shoes. He sells thegum for fifty cents to 
$1.50 a pound, according to quality. The purest gum is trans- 
parent, or of a light amber color, filled with minute bubbles 
of air. Vermonters who have made new homes for them- 
selves in the west consume a great deal of the pure article, 
which is sent to them by friends through the mails.” 
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Mr. Emory E. Smith, in a paper read before the California 
horticultural societies, urges the gardeners of that state to 
give more attention to the improvement of the wild strawber- 
ries of the Pacific Coast. He considers them among the most 
promising of wild fruits there, and little has been done with 
them in the way of selection or hybridizing. The eastern vari- 
eties introduced in California need to be constantly irrigated, 
and it is believed that improved plants of native parentage 
would be better adapted to the conditions of the climate. One 
species, /ragaria Californica, often occurs in the driest and 
most unpromising locations. Besides this, although the east- 
ern strawberries raised under irrigation are very large and 
finely colored, they are really flat and flavorless, while the na- 
tive berry in that climate has a delightful sweetness and 
aroma. The fruiting season of the California native berries is 
very long. In favorable seasons in the neighborhood of San 
Francisco /, Chilensis gives fruit from January until August, 
and /. Californica in the same section will fruit until the mid- 
dle of July. 

A correspondent of 7zZe Garden, London, invites attention 
to Clematis graveolens,which he says is rarely met with outside 
of a botanical garden although it was introduced from Chin- 
ese Tartary half a century ago. This plant is not so scarce in 
American gardens, and yet it is one which should be planted 
more frequently here than it is. It is quite hardy and will 
climb to a height of ten ora dozen feet, and its single yellow 
flowers are an inch across and beautiful, although in no way 
striking. The heads of fruit, with their longsilly tails, are, 
however, highly ornamental and will cling on the plants until 
the winter. It is,indeed,a matter of surprise that experiment- 
ers who are now hybridizing so many different species of 
plants have never taken in hand this and some of the other 
Clematises. With a plant which, like C. crisga, gives an abun- 
dance of purple flowers all through the summer and autumn 
months, and another, like C. graveolens, which also blooms 
for along time, with C. paniculata and its abundance of white 
bloom in September, not to speak of C. coccinea, C. integrifo- 
fia and many more, remarkable results might be reasonably 
expected. 


According to a recent writer in Gartenflora the so-called 
Century-plant (Agave Americana) was introduced into Europe 
during the first century after the discovery of the New World. 
The blooming of one specimen is recorded as occurring at 
Avignon in 1599, and of another at Montpelier in 1647, while 
even as far north as Wurtemberg a specimen was seen in the 
latter years of the sixteenth century, the flower-stall of 
which measured over twenty-four feet in height and more 
than twofeetindiameter. A storyis told of one which, insome 
town of Languedoc, under the eyes of Louis XIII. and Cardinal 
Richelieu, threw up a flower-stem twenty-eight ‘“‘hand-lengths” 
in height during the space of thirty-six hours, so greatly to the 
astonishment of the king that he decreed the ‘‘ bewildering 
stem” should be painted by ‘“‘some admirable painter.” The 
first illustration of Agave Americana was published by Lo- 
belius, who died in the same year as Shakespeare. One does 
not often realize, perhaps, that in the far-off days of Good 
Queen Bess American plants were already known in England 
as well as on the Continent, some of them being almost famil- 
iar objects, while as yet there were very few Americans ex- 
cept such as wore red skins. 
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The Report of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


HE current work of the Department of Agriculture 

during the year that is past has been made the sub- 
ject of record and comment from time to time in this jour- 
nal whenever that work related to subjects which are of 
special interest to its readers, but the annual report of the 
Secretary, which has just been issued, suggests a rather 
more comprehensive note. We are not concerned now 
with the general statistics of crop-values for the year, 
although it is a matter of congratulation that, in spite of 
the unusual abundant yields, prices of agricultural products, 
especially of cereals and animals, have been so well sus- 
tained that the increase in the wholesale value of these 
products when compared with those of last year, at the 
prices then current, amounts to $700,000,000. The most 
important way in which this department can aid horticul- 
ture in its various branches is through the labors of 
experts who are employed by it in the various fields 
of study and experiment. Of course, the department can 
aid horticultural pursuits on their commercial side in other 
ways, as, for example, by furnishing accurate statistics as 
to crops in this and other countries, perhaps by dissemi- 
nating new varieties of fruit and other plants of economic 
value, by the suppression of fraudulent substitutes for and 
the adulteration of agricultural products, and by the actual 
help in the extermination of plant disease and of insects 
which are injurious to crops. But, after all, the distribu- 
tion of information which is of practical value to horticul- 
ture is a matter in which we are all primarily interested. 
In order to ensure work of the highest character in this 
field it is essential that expert talent of the first order 
should be employed, and it is gratifying to note that many 
of the divisions of this department are under the control of 
men whotake rank with the best in the republic of science, 
and they have exerted an influence which has already been 
felt in one way or another in almost every farm and gar- 
den of the country. 
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It may be worth while to make brief mention of the 
kind of work which is being done in the department, 
omitting such “important divisions as the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and others which relate more strictly 
to agriculture. Under the care of the Chemical Di- 
vision the manufacture of sugar has been the subject: 
of study, and an experimental station for the pro- 
duction of beets of a high saccharine richness has been 
established in Nebraska. Scientific methods of cultivation 
have been pursued for the purpose of growing beets of a 
large sugar-content, for the production of seed, and the 
establishment of a race of plants which equal or excel in 
quality the sugar-beets of Europe. Two stations have 
been established in Kansas—one in order to develop a 
higher grade of sorghum-cane for sugar-making, and the 
other to illustrate the possibilities of the alcohol process 
for producing sugar. The investigation in regard to the 
adulteration of food, especially of syrups and honey, tea 
and coffee, has brought to light many fraudulent, and 
some highly deleterious practices. 

In the Division of Entomology, the most interesting 
work has been the importation of a parasite which in- 
fests the Hessian Fly, and of another one to help in the sup- 
pression of the Cabbage worm. Both of these attempts, 
especially the latter one, have been highly successful, and 
the numbers of destructive insects have been largely re- 
duced by their means. It is no doubt true, also, that the 
serious damage to the Hop-crop in New York state was 
prevented by an emergency bulletin distributed through the 
Hop-growing region, which instructed growers how to 
fight the Hop-plant louse in the most successful way. In 
the Botanical Division extensive exploration and survey 
have been made, especially in the Death Valley of south- 
eastern California, and among the grasses and Cacfacee of 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona; and general herbarium 
collections have been received from the Indian territory, 
northern Wisconsin, Minnesota and Florida. An experi- 
mental grass and forage station at Garden City, Kansas, 
has been continuing operations started three years ago for 
testing grasses and grains adapted to semi-arid districts ; 
these experiments seem to show that there are forage- 
plants which can produce, with proper management, even 
under the arid conditions of western Kansas, crops not 
greatly inferior to those of more eastern and moister regions. 
The most important work of the Division of Orni- 
thology has been a biological survey of parts of southern 
California and Nevada under the charge of Dr. Merriam 
and Mr. T. S. Palmer. The expedition was organized to 
determine the boundaries of the natural life zone in these re- 
gions, and to study the problems which relate to the lines 
which cover the distribution of life there. The determina- 
tion of such a line is a matter of consequence, inasmuch 
as it fixes the northern limit of raisin-production and the 
cultivation of sub-tropical fruits. 

The Division of Vegetable Pathology has been so often 
mentioned during the year, and its work in the treat- 
ment of Grape-diseases and Peach-yellows and the disease 
which is called Peach-rosette, that it only needs to be 
added here that a large number of New York nurserymen 
and fruit-growers requested that an agent from that division 
should be sent to Geneva to remain on the ground to inves- 
tigate some diseases of the nursery stock which have 
grown to such an extent in that vicinity. It shows the 
general interest and confidence in the work of the division 
when it is said that about 3,000,000 fruit-trees in nurseries 
have been treated for leaf-blight and other diseases near 
Geneva, and it is largely through the aid of investigators 
in this department that some of the diseases can now be 
controlled at comparatively little expense. 

In the Division of Pomology a monograph on the Wild 
Grape has been prepared, and a bulletin on Nuts of Amer- 
ica isin press. Besides this there have been investiga- 
tions of fibre, a study of artesian wells and underflow, the 
continuance of the not very reputable seed division and 
some comical efforts to coax a fall of rain by means of ex- 
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plosions. The Secretary states that he has every reason 
to believe that ‘‘the experiments were eminently success- 
ful so far as the production of explosion was concerned” ; 
that is, the agents were successful in making a noise, but 
so far they have not been able to demonstrate that they 
can make rain to order. Of the Forestry Division we shall 
make special mention hereafter when we have the full re- 
port. It needs only to be said that this division is more 
efficiently conducted than it has ever been, and commands 
greater respect and confidence. 

We are not among those who believe that the pursuits of 
agriculture or horticulture will languish unless they are 
special subjects of fostering attention on the part of the 
general government, and we do not sympathize with the 
desire that the administrative functions of the Department 
of Agriculture should be greatly enlarged. But it is gratify- 
ing to know that in the exercise of its legitimate activities 
the work of the department appears to increase in efficiency 
from year to year. 


In an article on the Central Park, published in J/Zunsey’s 
Magazine for October, Mr. J. C. Hamilton says: ‘‘ The list 
of statues to be found in Central Park is a long and rather 
curiously mixed one. Daniel Webster, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Fitz Greene Halleck, S. F. Morse—these names are 
well worthy to becommemorated. It is not inappropriate 
that the marble image of Columbus, the discoverer of the 
New World, should stand in this the chief pleasure-ground 
of its metropolis. Nor can there be any objection to the 
ideal figures—that of Commerce, the cleverly modeled 
Indian Hunter, and the memorial to the soldiers of the 
Seventh Regiment who fell inthe civilwar. But, strangely 
enough, all the other statues in the park are those of for- 
eigners. The German residents of New York presented 
the busts of Humboldt and Schiller. Citizens of Italian 
birth erected the bust of Mazzini, while sons of stern Cale- 
donia contributed the statues of Burns and Scott. From 
South America came the equestrian bronze of Bolivar, and 
the list of monuments is completed by those of Shakespeare 
and Beethoven. Great men as all these worthies were, and 
laudable as is the desire of their fellow-countrymen to do 
them honor, it is somewhat unfortunate that the erection 
of a statue in Central Park should have come to be the 
recognized method of giving expression to this feeling. If 
the process is continued indefinitely, the park will become 
so thickly dotted with the monuments of foreigners that 
the statues of Webster and Hamilton may have to be re- 
moved to make room for the images of the deceased poets 
and scientists of England and France, Finland and Kamt- 
chatka.” 

We do not agree with Mr. Hamilton in the feeling he 
expresses. We do not think it unfortunate that our for- 
eign citizens should so often have desired to set up memo- 
rials of the great men of their own lands in the most famous 
pleasure-ground of the land of their adoption. We think, 
on the contrary, that such gifts should be welcomed as a 
tribute to America’s hospitality, as a sign that those who 
seek her shores are grateful for the welcome they have 
received, and, while still loving the nation to which they 
belong by blood, have learned to love the nation which 
has granted them wider opportunities for happy existence. 
In any American city such witnesses to the strength of the 
tie that binds the foreign-born citizen to the community of 
which he now forms a part would be appropriate. Butin 
New York, which is pre-eminently the cosmopolitan city 
of America, they have a double title to exist. There may 
be reasons why this cosmopolitan character should dis- 
please native-born New Yorkers, but its expression through 
public statues should not be counted among them. If 
such statues are as yet more numerous than those given by 
Americans to commemorate Americans, the fault is our 
own, not that of our adopted brothers. 

Nor will the presence of statues of notable foreigners be 
without its good effect on the public, for surely it is well 
that Americans should be interested in the great men of 
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other lands as well as of their own. We hope, of course, 
that in the future the preponderance of foreigners over 
Americans in the bronze and marble population of our 
pleasure-grounds will not be maintained. We do not want 
the great men of Europe alone, though we are willing 
enough to have these if they be worthily portrayed. Just 
here is the vital point in the matter. Patriotic citizens 
need not desire to limit the hospitality of our parks by 
lines of nationality so long as the works bestowed are paid 
for by private contribution. But they should insist upon 
limiting it by the lines which divide good works of art from 
bad ones. They should object very strongly to the pres- 
ence of certain statues in the Central Park, not because 
they portray Burns and Walter Scott and Bolivar, but be- 
cause they are unworthy, grotesque and hideous produc- 
tions, distressing to the eye of taste, hurtful to the eye of 
interested ignorance, and injurious to the effect of the 
beautiful scenes amid which they stand. What the Park 
authorities should say to Americans and foreign-born citi- 
zens alike is: “Give us all the monuments you choose 
and of any persons you choose, if these were persons who 
in any part of the world did helpful service to humanity 
and were an honor to the name of man. But be sure these 
monuments are good in themselves and well adapted to 
such stations as they must occupy. It is our business to 
preserve the beauty of the Park, to provide for the pleas- 
ure and profit of its frequenters, not to honor this man or 
that, or to ‘conciliate’ any class of New Yorkers. It is 
your business, if you want to honor your compatriot and 
thus to exalt yourselves, to make sure that we can help 
you without being unfaithful to our important trust.” 


The Cranberry Bogs of Cape Cod. 


Eee ee knows that Cape Cod supplies the world 

with its best Cranberries, and that the business of grow- 
ing that fruit has transformed many hitherto worthless 
marshes in that region into land worth a thousand dollars an 
acre and upward. The word “bog,” however, carries with 
it to few persons any suggestion of rural beauty, and yet the 
Cranberry Bogs of Cape Cod, apart from their economic value, 
make pictures of rare attractiveness at all seasons, and partic- 
ularly at harvest-time. The ridges of rock and sand which 
form the cape would naturally be considered unpromising 
places to search for ponds and lakes, but not only do such 
ponds abound in the higher ground, but many beautiful trout 
streams wind down from the hills into the bay or the sea. As 
these streams have comparatively little fall, in the course of 
ages the booty which they have gathered from the hills has 
been deposited on either side of them until in time they are 
bordered by wide, marshy, bottom-lands, in which shrubs and 
plants and trees which love water grow in tangled luxuriance. 
Many of the Cranberry Bogs are made on the marshes which 
border thesestreams. It is a slow process to cut off the thick 
swamp-growth and grub out and burn the stumps and roots. 
In many places it is necessary to ‘‘ turf” the whole area, as 
it is called—that is, to peel off one or two feet of the entire 
surface soil with the living and dead, but undecayed, material 
which has accumulated there. Then the land has to be 
drained, because, although the Cranberry is a half-aquatic 
plant and needs to be flooded with water at certain seasons, 
yet it must have dry and solid root-hold during the season of 
growth and fruitage. This means not only that dams are built 
across the track of the stream at intervals, but deep ditches 
are cut across and often around the bog to catch the drainage 
from the bank, so that a. series of levels or sections is made, 
each with its dam and system of ditches, until the bottom- 
lands are all made ready. 

After all this, the beds must be covered with sand from 
three to five inches deep—a laborious task where a hundred 
acres are to be dressed, and one which would entail an ex- 
pense that could not be borne but for the happy circum- 
stance that the material is close at hand in the banks which 
border the bottoms. When the smooth sanded surface has 
been prepared at a cost of from $250 to $1,000 an acre, long 
cuttings of the plants are doubled up and thrust through it at 
intervals of fifteen inches each way by means of a wooden pad- 
dle; these quickly root in the rich soil below. During the 
first summer the slender vines, which spread out in rays from 
each cutting, make a beautiful tracery on the white sand, 
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which helps to hold the warmth, to serve as a mulch, to 
alleviate extremes of drought and dampness, to smother weeds, 
to keep the plants from being lifted out by frost in winter, and 
to check a rampant growth and consequent unproductive- 
ness of the plants. The next year the whole area is covered 
with a net-work of trailing plants and leaves, and the third 
year, and for no one knows how long thereafter, the whole 
field will be covered thickly with short upright fruit-bearing 
branches so full of berries in autumn that one can hardly run 
his fingers under them anywhere without pulling outa handful. 
Very beautiful in summer is this lawn-like expanse of glossy 
green, and it is still more beautiful as the green or white or 
red or dark purple fruit appears among the thickleaves. Stand- 
ing on the high bank which usually borders one of these 
bogs, and looking across it, the level foreground, with its 
winding brook, stretches away for ten ora hundred rods, accord- 
ing to the width of the bottom, while the further boundary is 
usually another steep bluff, at whose base Viburnums and 
Wild Roses, Bayberries and Sweet Ferns are rioting, and 
above them are Dwarf Oaks, with a forest of Pitch Pine and 
Oak on the summit to form a waving sky-line as a fitting 
finish to the prospect. From some points, looking down- 
ward through the valley, glimpses of the sea are caught; again 
a gray road is seen winding up the opposite slope and fi- 
nally lost in the woods, and every detail of the picture is 
charming. 

At the harvest-time a new element of interest is added by 
the pickers, who camp on the bluffs and havea picnic fora 
month or so. For the actual work of picking, white cords 
are stretched across the bog about a yard apart at right an- 
gles to the straight line of the ditch, where the gathering 
begins. Each picker gets down on his or her knees and 
takes the fruit clean between two of the cords, so that the 
entire force of harvesters move forward, side by side, like 
an advancing line of battle; and as they are men, women, 
and children of all nationalities and various costumes, the 
bright colors of their head-gear and other apparel form a 
picturesque addition to the scene. A small harvesting party 
is portrayed in the picture on page 545. Pickers are usually 
employed in groups of a hundred or more, and as fast as a 
measure, which holds six quarts, is filled by one, he turns it 
in and receives a dime tor it. It is not an uncommon 
thing for a superintendent of a bog to receive from Boston 
by express several thousand dollars in ten-cent pieces to be 
distributed among the pickers for a day’s work. Expert pickers 
sometimes make five dollars a day, and when they use ma- 
chines, with which the fruit is stripped off by handfuls, they 
earn considerably more. 

The Cranberry Bogs of Cape Cod furnish a striking example 
of what may be accomplished by specialization in economic 
horticulture. It has taken long years of experiment and prac- 
tice to determine what the Cranberry-plant needed in order to 
reach its highest possible productiveness, and now, with in- 
telligent preparation and enrichment of the soil, close atten- 
tion to every cultural detail, constant watchfulness against 
weeds and insects, frosts and fungi, a yield of 150 barrels of 
solid, evenly colored berries to the acre is not surprising. 
How thickly the fruit must hang on the vines which yield 
such a crop may be imagined, if it is remembered that this 
means a barrel of berries on every sixteen feet square. 


Entomological. 


A New Herbarium Pest. 


(2 the year 1890 a number of small Geometrid larve, re- 

calling somewhat in appearance those of the genus Aplo- 
des, were found by the botanist of the Department of Agri- 
culture infesting certain dried plants in the department 
herbarium, and especially those which had been received 
from Mexico and lower California from Dr. Edward Palmer. 
Dr. J. N. Rose first observed it in January, 1890, on plants from 
La Paz, but it was still more abundant in a collection from the 
State of Colonna, Mexico, made in the beginning of the pres- 
ent year. Being referred to me for identification, I became 
much interested in the matter, as it was the first case that 
had come under my notice of a Geometrid larva feeding 
upon dried plants. The matter acquired additional interest 
also because the species was evidently new and there was 
danger of its being spread through distribution into other 
parts of the world. I therefore took steps to watch the course 
of the insect and rear it to the imago state. This was done 
some time ago, and I have had drawings of the different 
stages finished for some time, and call attention to the mat- 
ter now because the trouble has grown in the department 
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herbarium and it is of sufficient importance to put on record. 
The first moth emerged October 22, 1890, and others were 
subsequently reared from material received from time to 
time from the department herbarium. While the larva was 
first discovered, as stated, on Mexican plants, it has not con- 
fined its work to such plants, but has spread to others and is 
by far the most destructive herbarium pest which the botan- 
ists in charge have to deal with. Plants of the genus Coul- 
terella, for example, which were sent by Dr. Rose to Dr. O. 
Hoffman in Berlin, have been so injured that but one perfect 
flower remained; yet, according to the observations of Mr. 
L. H. Dewey, in overhauling the herbarium, the insect’s work 
is still mostly confined to south-western plants. Next to these 
from Mexico those from California suffer most. In some 
cases eastern plants have not been attacked, even when asso- 


‘ciated with western, but in one case, at least, that of Rhus Tox- 


tcodendron, eastern plants have been extensively infested. 

The larve feed on the flowers and also to some extent on 
the leaves. More rarely they feed on the hard fruits and 
seeds. The following list, prepared by Mr. Dewey, of the 
plants upon which the larve had been found prior to its work 
on &. Zoxicodendron, will be of interest in this connection : 


SPECIES. LOCALITY. 

LUMEU HEE 16 AOS E COO bod ODO ROBO ROO BO CE : Southern California. 
CAPRIS SOPHO. 6.500 danceanceasoabanee* Southern California. 
LD HCORSCEVLANLU MI Me NERS ME are Save 953) 18 hs Southern California. 
LORS CERT EOS oo odiado co see sboke eae AOO Gon Arizona. 

LUGO CHW oo ocacec 6c no noCObGdOONb OOS Arizona. 

LUPUS OCTILUSS CGE ARE AL PNA es cls oa Southern California. 
AWE CHRTHYOHD, 2300000 00060000060080000000 Southern California. 
*Epilobium angustifolium .....0.01. eee eee es Eastern Massachusetts. 
Arctostaphyllos oppositifolium.......0...0.000- Southern California. 
LY VORRNOO GPU OIRO 5occccccossenecugeconoce Southern California. 
CHIBI ETSI SES bons h vic Sod cue eo aera Arizona. 

REUUSLENLOM SECUNCUMOr US ena ae ee). le): Arizona. 

HOOLOO (UBMETALL os oncobccconoasobeonec Southern California. 
Dracocephalum parviflorum ... 0.0.0... cee .... Arizona. 

SUE CMU Cs oocscoccn conocanbaenoonns Arizona. 


The eggs are laid upon the plants or on any surrounding 
object. They are but slightly attached, bluntly ovoid, 0.3mm. 
wide and 0.4mm. long. They are steel-gray in color, the shell 
white with faint iridescence when empty, and faintly and 
irregularly reticulate. The duration of the larval period 
has not been determined. Growth, however, is very slow, 
and the period from the egg to the full larval development 
is variable. The larval life extends in some cases certainly 
Over a period of three months. When full-grown the larve 
attain a length, extended, of 8mm.; contracted when disturbed 
or at rest of 5 to 6mm. Whenever disturbed they contract 


Fig. 84.—CarphoS@M™ ptelearia, n. sp. 
a, larva, side view ; 4, same, dorsal view—enlarged ; c, side view of a single seg- 
ment still more enlarged; d, a single tubercle of same—still more enlarged; 

é, pupa; / cremaster of pupa—enlarged. 
considerably and become rigid and motionless. The larva is 
shown in characteristic positions in the accompanying illus- 
tration (Fig.84@). Itis dull grayish in color, varying consider- 
ably in different specimens. On reaching full growth the 
larva constructs a cocoon of loose white silk, forming an ir- 
regular open net-work, as shown in Fig. 84 6. The cocoon is 
usually placed in a fold of the leaf or is otherwise protected 
by the plant, and is occasionally partly covered with bits of 


* BE. angustifolium grows in the west, but mostly in northern California and 
Oregon. 
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anthers or fragments of leaves. In shape it is irregularly 
ovoid and is about 6mm. by 3.5mm. The change to pupa 
takes place about three days after the cocoon is completed, 
and the moth usually appears eighteen to twenty days after 
pupation. The pupa is 5mm. in length, somewhat robust, and 
is slightly yellowish in color, with suturesand tip brownish, the 
latter being quite dark. A peculiar pad or flap-like projec- 
tion occurs on the side of the fifth abdominal joint (e and g). 
The cremaster is produced, notched atthe tip and armed with 
six long, hooked hairs orspines (Fig. 84 /). The adult insect is 
about 5mm. long, and expands from 13 to14mm. The gen- 
eral color is grayish yellow, inclining to saffron, the primaries 
being somewhat darker. The wings are marked (Fig. 85) 
with transverse bands of 
dusky shade, and each wing 
has a discal spot. The head 32> 
is dark brown, with the 
antennz, including a large 
spot on the vertex, yellow- 
ish. The under surface is 
nearly concolorous, the 
dark bands being less dis- 
tinct, and the discal spot 
more intensified. .The 
fringes are concolorous with 
the ground color and with 
black dots beyond the veins. 

This insect has become a 
source of positive alarm in 
the department herbarium 
on account of its rapid mul- 
tiplication and the harm it 
occasions. It behooves bot- 
anists to be on the lookout 
for it and to adopt such 
measures as will ensure im- 
munity from it, if dry speci- 
mens are being received 
from Mexico and the south- 
west, or from herbaria in 


Fig. 85.—Carphoxera ptelearia, n. sp. 
which it is known to occur?-@ larva in natural position; 4, cocoon on 


dry leaf; c, moth, with egg at its 


The custom of poisoning lower right-hand corner. Allenlarged. 


dried plants with corrosive 

sublimate to protect them from various enemies, such as 
book-mites, Psoci, etc., should give immunity from the 
attacks of this insect if the poison has been thoroughly 
applied. If to the corrosive sublimate a quantity of arsenic 
is added the protection will. be more effectual. I would also 
recommend, as very useful in disinfecting herbaria of this and 
other pests, an air-tight quarantine box of zinc or galvanized 
iron in which the plants may be temporarily placed and sub- 
mitted to the fumes of bisulphide of carbon, which are very 
sure-to destroy all insect life. Effective steps have already 
been taken to prevent the sending out from the department 
of any infested specimens in future. 

The fact that this insect has appeared in dry plants from 
the comparatively arid western regions may furnish a clue 
to its original habit. It is presumable that it normally feeds 
on the dead or dried plants of Mexico and adjacent arid re- 
gions, and that it has simply adapted itself to the somewhat 
similar conditions prevailing in herbaria. 

This is the first true Geometrid, so far as I know, recorded 
as feeding on dry and dead vegetation. In the Pyralidina a 
number of species are known to be not only truly carnivorous, 
feeding on other insects, but also to feed upon grass and re- 
jectamenta as well as dead leaves. Some Tineina are also 
known to have similar habits, while in the Deltoid group of 
the Noctuids several genera are known to feed on dead leaves. 

The illustrations, which have been prepared for /nsect Life, 
are used by permission of the Honorable Edwin Willits, As- 


sistant Secretary of Agriculture. F 
Washington, D. rol » GV: Riley. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
New Orchids. 


Catasetum Naso, Lindl.—The female flower of this singu- 
lar species has now appeared in the Kew collection on a 
plant which has produced males only in former years. It 
is about the size of those of the other sex, the color light 
green, with a narrow purple margin to the lip.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, August 29th, p. 242. 

Lauia-Catrieya X Nysa, Hort.—A hybrid raised in the 
collection of Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, of Chelsea, be- 
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tween Caéleya gigas and Lelia crispa. The flower is pale 
lilac, with the front of the lip deep crimson. It was ex- 
hibited at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
August 25th last—Gardeners’ Chronicle, August 29th, p. 254. 

NEOBENTHAMIA GRACILIS, Rolfe.—A very interesting new 
genus of Orchids, allied to Bromheadia, which flowered at 
Kew in February, 1890. The plant is a native of tropical 
Africa, and was sent from Zanzibar, by Sir John Kirk, in 
1884. It is of a peculiar straggling habit, as if it grew 
among bushes and availed itself of their support. The 
leaves are distichous, drooping, and about six inches long, 
and the short racemes are borne at the ends of the branches. 
The flowers are white, the lip with a yellow midline, and 
a tow of rosy purple spots on either side.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, September 5th, pp. 272, 273, fig. 33. 

CypripeDium X Macraanel, Kranzlin.—A hybrid raised in 
the collection of Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans, 
from C. x calophyllum (itself a hybrid from C. barbatum 
and C. venus/um), fertilized with the pollen of C. Spicerianum. 
It bears much resemblance to the pollen parent, with some 
characters derived from the mother plant in the petals and 
leaf.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, September 12th, p. 300. 

; R.A. Rolfe. 
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Plant Notes. 


Some Recent Portraits. 


In the Gardeners’ Chronicle for October 3d the cones and 
flowers of the noble Himalayan Fir (Abies Webbiana) are 
figured. This tree, which is remarkable for the silvery 
whiteness of the lower surface of the leaves and for its 
great dark purple cones, succeeds fairly well in some of the 
southern counties of England. It seems perfectly at home 
in many gardens on the shores of the Italian lakes, and there 
are several flourishing specimens in California. Unfortu- 
nately, it will not thrive in the eastern states, although pos- 
sibly in some parts of Georgia and Carolina it will be able 
to support our eastern climate. 

The October rst issue. of the Revue Horticole contains a 
colored plate of a fruiting branch of Ficus sipulata. This 
is the plant which is found in almost every greenhouse 
under the name of & repens, where it generally only 
reaches its juvenile state when it is a vine with small 
leaves, climbing by rootlets developed from the slender 
stems. At the end of several years, when it becomes adult, 
it changes its character entirely and develops robust erect 
branches, producing large, oval, oblong, obtuse, petioled 
leaves and violet-colored figs the size of the ordinary edible 
fig. The fruit is produced sparingly, although it seems 
that in the south of France, in the open air, it is not an un- 
usual occurrence to find the plant in its adult state, and 
more or less covered with fruit. 

fF, stipulata has been known in gardens for more than a 
hundred years. It is a native of Japan and southern China, 
extending at least as far south as Hong Kong, and it is 
probable, therefore, that it will succeed in some parts of 
the southern states, and certainly in southern California. 
It is needless to say that in its young state it is one of the 
very best of all evergreen climbers to cover the back walls 
and other waste places in greenhouses which it is desirable 
to clothe with vegetation. The fruit is not edible. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


CatTLeyA WarocquEana.—Last year I stated in a letter to 
GaRDEN AND Forest that this Cattleya, which had been in- 
troduced by M. Linden, and described by Mr. Rolfe, was 
a form of C. Gaskeluana. This statement produced a 
protest from M. Lucien Linden, who declared that in 
the opinion of competent judges there was no difference 
between his C. Warocqueana and the autumn-flowering C. 
labiata. At that time I shared the view of many authorities 
here with regard to this Cattleya, namely, that while it was 
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‘of quite exceptional value as a garden plant, it could not 
be considered identical with C. /abiafa vera. I was wrong. 
M. Linden has sent to London this week no less than two 
hundred plants in flower of his C. Warocqueana, to be sold 
by auction after being exhibited in the rooms of Messrs. 
Protheroe & Morris, Cheapside. Among them there were 
many which might have been mistaken for the form of C. 
labiata, previously represented in English collections by 
less than a dozen plants, all supposed to be from the orig- 
inal plant described by Lindley. There were also among 
M. Linden’s plants some which, while possessing all the 
characteristics of that species, were even superior to it in 
size of bloom and depth of color. The plants sold well, 
realizing from twenty guineas to one guinea each. M. 
Linden deserves all the credit of being the first to discover 
the whereabouts and to introduce living plants of Lindley’s 
C. labiata vera. It follows from there being so many plants 
of this Cattleya recently imported, first by M. Linden and 
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It is freer in the production of flowers and more variable 
in color than its near ally, C. Skinner. 1 saw this week in 
the nursery of Messrs. F. Sander & Co., St. Albans, a large 
number of plants of this Cattleya in flower. Some of the 
spikes bore sixteen flowers, and I was told of one plant 
which had borne three spikes, two bearing seventeen flow- 
ers and one with eighteen. The color of some of the tlow- 
ers is deep rosy mauve, others are lilac, others rosy crimson. 
This variation in color extends to the labellum, some having 
a large maroon blotch, others a paler one, others a whitish 
margin, and others no blotch at all, but wholly white inside 
the tube. The season of flowering may be made to extend 
over several months in autumn and early winter. More- 


over, the plants grow well in an ordinary greenhouse tem- 
perature. 

Denprosium Puarznopsis.—A considerable number of the 
newly imported plants of this Dendrobe are now flowering 
at St. Albans. 


So far every one has proved to be a form of 


Fig. 86.—A Cranberry-field on Cape Cod, Massachusetts.—See page 542. 


again lately by Mr. Sander, that there are now thousands 

of it in cultivation, and consequently the plants which two 

years ago were worth fifty guineas are now worth perhaps 
_ten shillings. The Cattleya is, however, a most valuable 
plant for gardens, as it flowers at a time when flowers of 
any kind are not too abundant, namely, October and No- 
vember. One cannot, therefore, very well have too many 
plants of it. 

Cocutropa NogzLiana.—Several plants in flower and a 
large number of newly imported pieces of this new and 
pretty Orchid were included in the sale at Messrs. Protheroe 
& Morris’ rooms. The flowers are borne on arching spikes, 
similar in size and form to those of C. (mesospinidium) vul- 
canicum, but of thicker texture and colored orange, almost 
the same shade as the flowers of Ada aurantiaca. Iam told 
that this little Orchid is very easily grown in a cool, moist 
house, and that it will flower regularly and profusely. 

CatTLeya Bowrine1ana.—This is proving itself a first-rate 
plant, probably the best of the section to which it belongs. 


the plant represented in the Bofanical Magazine, and many 
of them have large and richly colored flowers. 

MILTONIA VEXILLARIA, var. SANDERIANA.—This is anew and 
well-marked variety which is now in flower at St. Albans. 
It is by far the handsomest of the many forms of this Mil- 
tonia, the flowers being three inches across, of good sub- 
stance, and colored bright rosy mauve, with a large trian- 
gular fretted blotch of rich maroon on the labellum. This 
blotch is the distinguishing feature of the flower, as it is an 
inch broad at the base of the labellum and is narrowed to 
a point at the sinus. Mr. Sander obtained this variety from 
a native collector in Colombia, to whom he paid fifty 
guineas for it. Should it prove to be an autumn-flowering 
one under cultivation its value will be considerably 
enhanced. 

Darwin Tutirs.—This is a new and beautiful race ot 
Tulips which has lately been brought into prominent no- 
tice by Messrs. Krelage, of Holland. As Darwin Tulips 
are almost certain to become favorite garden-plants, their 
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colors being so exquisite and varied, and their forms ele- 
gant, a few words with regard to their origin may be inter- 
esting to bulb-growers in America. I have seen these 
Tulips in Messrs. Krelages’ nurseries, and have heard 
from the venerable chief of the firm himself the history of 
what he considers to be the most beautiful of all races of 
Tulips. The name of the race has been given by Messrs. 
Krelage to commemorate the work of Charles Darwin in 
the elucidation of the subject of variation and cross-breed- 
ing in the vegetable kingdom. 

It appears that about thirty years ago a Dutch bulb- 
grower set to work to produce from a selection of the best 
breeders of Tulips a fixed race which should differ from 
those then known. The plants he had to operate upon had 
been in the possession of his family over a century. About 
six years ago the Messrs. Krelage purchased the whole of 
this ancient collection and transferred it to their nursery at 
Haarlem, where the process of selection and propagation 
of the best varieties was pushed on in earnest. The result 
is now a magnificent collection of bulbs ready for distribu- 
’ tion by the Haarlem firm. There are hundreds of kinds, be- 
sides many which have not been named. The cheapest 
mixed bulbs will be sold at about thirty shillings per hun- 
dred, while the choicest named sorts are priced at from five 
to forty shillings each. At Kew there was a small collec- 
tion of Darwin Tulips in one of the flower-beds last spring. 
They flowered well, showed great variety in color, and 
were much admired. They appear to be strong in consti- 
tution and to grow vigorously in ordinary garden-soil. 

Autumn Lraves.—An exhibition of the most conspicuous 
among those deciduous trees and shrubs whose leaves as- 
sume bright colors before falling in autumn was a special 
feature of the last meeting of the Royal. Horticultural So- 
ciety. The plants exhibited, as well as the excellent lec- 
ture delivered by Mr. H. Veitch, only emphasized what I 
said in a letter about this time last year, namely, that 
beautiful leaf-pictures might be produced by means of 
autumn tints which would equal in effect the best of 
pictures produced by flowers. The weather in autumn 
has considerable influence upon the coloration of leaves, 
and owing to the absence of frost and prevalence of 
heavy rains this autumn the leaves are not as bright as 
usual. Still there are plenty of beautiful leaf-pictures in 
the garden now. Oaks, Rhus, Vitis, Crateegus, Ribes, 
Liquidambar Nyssa, Acers and many others are aflame 
with color. Mr. Veitch drew attention to the beauty of all 
these, and also pointed out that garden-makers, as a rule, 
failed almost entirely to take these plants into account. The 
best of the autumn-colored trees and shrubs in cultivation 
in England are either of Japanese or North American ori- 
gin. The rich colors of the leaves of these plants as ex- 
hibited invested them with a new interest for those who 
had previously paid no attention to the subject of autumn- 
colored foliage available for outdoor effects. 

New CurysantHemums. —The following have received cer- 
tificates, this week from the Royal Horticultural Society: M. 
R. Bahaunt— a large incurved variety, broad in petal, full, 
and of a rich red-brown color; Louis Boehmer—already 
well known in America. So far as English experience with 
it goes, this variety is much superior to its older rival, 
Mrs. A. Hardy, which has proved one of the very worst 
growers in England; R. Smith—a_ bright-colored .sport 
from Dr. Sharp, distinct in its larger flowers and bright 
brown-crimson shade; Mrs. Nisbet—a dwarf reflexed 
variety scarcely three feet high, with rich claret-crimson 
flowers, broad petaled and suggesting the flowers of 
Madame C. Audiguier; William Wells—a bright primrose- 
colored sport from Madame B. Pigmy. 

ARISTOLOCHIA GIGas.—This is the correct name for the 
plant figured last year in GARDEN anD Forest as A. grandi- 
flora and noted this year in almost all the English garden 
periodicals under the same name. The Kew plant was 
obtained from Mr. Sturtevant, of Bordentown, New Jersey, 
last year, and it has been a great attraction here since the 


beginning of August, having produced altogether about 
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fifty flowers, and there are more tocome. .The largest 
measured eighteen inches by twenty-two inches, with a 
tail three feet long. It appears that Lindley figured and 
described A. gigas in the Bofanical Regisfer in 1842 from a 
plant introduced from Guatemala to Chiswick, where it — 
flowered in 1841. In 1848 a second figure of it was pub- 
lished in the Botanical Magazine (t. 4368-9) under the name 
of A. grandiflora, made froma plant supposed to have come 
from Jamaica. Herein lay the mistake. So far as can be 
made out at Kew now Lindley’s A. gigas has not been 
found wild in Jamaica or anywhere in the West Indies, 
and if Purdie found the plant figured in the Bo/anical Mag- 
azine in Jamaica it must have been either cultivated or 
introduced. The species common. in Jamaica and the 
West Indies is A. grandifiora true. This is very similar to if 
not the same as A. /fe/ens, and has comparatively small 
flowers, certainly less than a quarter the size of Mr. Sturte- 
vant’s plant; it also differs in the length and form of the 
tube, as well as in other structural characters. A. gigas, 
then, must stand for the Guatemalan plant. But this form 
of it, for which we are indebted to Mr. Sturtevant, is so very 
much larger than that figured in the places above referred 
to, that, for horticultural purposes at any rate, it ought to 
have a distinctive name. We propose, therefore, to call it 
A. gigas, var. Sturtevanh. Wie en 
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Cultural Department. 


About Apples. 


A NATURAL fault in most men of limited experience is 

to dogmatize by assuming that their experience covers 
the whole ground. But in any art having to do with plant- 
growth and culture the variation of a few degrees of latitude, 
or even of longitude, on the American continent at least, will 
expose facts as hard and unyielding as rocks, and over which a 
cart-load of theory can easily be upset. I have been a fruit 
grower and observer in the south and west, and in the north 
and east, long enough to learn that an even moderate change 
of conditions will modify fundamentally the whole situation 
and demand, often, a complete reversal of practice. 

As an illustration of this truth it may be stated that while 
there is no better locality on this continent for the propagation 
of the Apple-tree than.north-western New York, and while 
there are no more experienced nurserymen than those of that 
region in matters of which they have full cognizance, yet 
there is nothing which excites more bitter scorn among prac- 
tical orchardists in northern New England and the Canadian 
provinces than the mention of New York trees. On the other 
hand, I have never yet met more than one New York nurs- 
eryman who did not stand ready to overwhelm the very men- 
tion of the iron-clad varieties with impatient ridicule. I have 
myself, at least temporarily, lost credit at pomological meet- 
ings in northern New England by saying that 1 am as willing 
to plant New York trees as any, if they are of the right variety. 
But when I went on to ask exclaiming doubters whether they 
thought a New York grown Oldenburgh would not stand the 
winters of northern New England, they were compelled to re- 
flect a little. Some would say that New York trees are grown 
too fast by high manuring, and the wood is tender and pithy ; 
but when it came to close questions they “did not know but - 
Russians and Crabs grown in New York might do well 
enough.” 

Now, in my own experience I have never found that strong- . 
erowing trees, well cultivated and attended to on well-enriched 
land, were any more likely to fail, when properly set out and 
cultivated, than the gnarled and scrubby trees of local origin. 
With me, strong, vigorous trees (of the right kinds) reaching 
the height of four or five feet at three years, and then set out 
in rich soil and well cared for, have continued to grow on and, 
contrary to much prophesying, come soon and profusely to 
bearing, and remain healthy after many years. My orchards 
have been visited by many experts who can testify to. these 
facts. 

There is, at present, a controversy on the subject of grafting 
the Apple upon what are called ‘‘piece-roots”; and a western 
nursery which claims to make a specialty of whole-root gratts 
sends me a circular in which very eminent pomologists— in 
fact I may say the most eminent, since President Berckmans 


‘and Vice-President Lyon of our Continental Pomological Soci- 


ety are among them — give unqualified assent to the practice. 


shed from the sporangia into the paper. 
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So do I, with some qualifications which experience demands. 
There are certainly no objections to whole-root grafts—if you 
can get them. So far as I know they are not really made ; for 
although a seedling may be used for each graft it is always 
more or less trimmed. The question is also complicated as 
regards the iron-clad varieties, by the fact that these root- 
grafts must be deeply planted to protect them from winter- 
killing; and it is widely believed, especially in the north-cen- 
tral states and Canada, that it is better to use a short root and 
a long cion —the grafts in nursery and the trees in orchard 
being deeply planted in order to get roots from the cion. 
That this can be done with the Apple, as it is done with the 
Pear on Quince roots, is unquestionable; and I should ask 
those gentlemen who prescribe piece-roots: whether they have 
not seen many vigorous old standard Pear-trees which were 
originally dwarfs on Quince, but are now on roots of their 
own. I can point to a whole orchard of such trees, some forty 
years old, in thecity of Gardiner, Maine. 

President Berckmans will find no man of experience taking 
issue with his statement that in nurseries and orchards crown- 
grafts will, as a rule, take the lead in growth, other things be- 
ing equal. The more root there is to a root-graft at first (if 
the work is well done) the more vigorous will be its growth in 
nursery; and if the tree is properly transplanted this lead in 
the nursery will be maintained in the orchard. I have grown 
nearly all the trees in my orchards from the root-graft, and 
such has been my experience. But it is also my expe- 
rience that grafts with smaller roots make quite as thrifty 
trees, and the difference seen in the nursery does not increase 
in the orchard. I have always, when root-grafting, taken pains 
to choose stock and cion of equal size, so that there should be 
a chance for union all around; and I would like to suggest 
that a poor growth upon a medium or small root is as likely 
(and indeed much more likely) to be due to a bad fit between 
root and cion than to the mere size of the root. It should be 
understood that all the stocks should be carefully assorted at 
digging and all weaklings rejected. Difference in the size of 
healthy roots, within limits, is due chiefly to a more or less 
good chance in the seed-bed. Even with careful thinning this 
will be true. If all these points have due and careful attention 
a moderate difference in the size of roots makes no practical 
difference in the size and productiveness of the orchard tree. 

I think there is one fallacy which has fixed itselfin the minds 
of some very intelligent men. It is that there is something 
specially vital in the point of junction between root and stem. 
Some seem to think it as vital as the heart in an animal, or 
something analogous to it, but I have no experience to confirm 
that idea, and a great deal against it. A tree may be planted 
with this point of union considerably above or below the sur- 
face without injury. Ifa root-graft is made with a cion a foot 
long, and set out so that only a few inches is above ground, 
this neck will be formed at the surface and the young tree have 
a perfectly normal appearance afterward. Asa reverse expe- 
rience I may mention that several years ago I noticed that a 
number of Apple-seedlings which had been left in the ground 
Over winter had been thrown out so that about three inches of 
the root was above the surface. As an experiment I merely 
trod the earth firmly to the plants as they stood. They grew 
and formed perfect new necks at the surface, while the por- 
tion of root above ground assumed the color and look of the 
wood above. The same thing happened at the same time to 
a young Russian Pear-tree, which was also left untouched. It 
made a growth last season of over four feet on the mainshoot, 
and the new point of junction has the normal appearance. I 
may add that in experimenting with a collection of root- 
grafted Siberian Crab-hybrids some fifteen years ago I found 
one variety that absolutely refused to unite with the root on 
which it was spliced ; but several of these sent out roots from 
the bottom of the cion and made a vigorous growth of top, 
forming perfect and well-balanced trees, which I have often 
shown to visitors as specimens of Apple-trees grown from 


cuttings. s 
Newport, Vt. T. H. Hoskins. 


The Propagation of Ferns. 


yen Ferns are propagated by means of spores, which is 

the usual way, the first matter to be attended to is the 
collection of the spores, and this requires the exercise of some 
judgment, for if the fronds are cut before the spores begin to 
ripen they will be of little value. The usual practice is to col- 
lect the fronds as soon as a majority of the fruit-dots appear to 
be opening. The fronds should then be wrapped up ina clean 
paper and put away in a warm, dry place for a week or two, 
after which it will be found that many of the spores have been 
In order to secure 
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the remaining spores, the fronds may be rubbed between the 


hands and then passed through a very fine sieve (a No. 40 
mesh answers the purpose very well), to free the spores from 
the fragments of the leaf. If not sown immediately, the best 
method of storing the spores is to put them in small vials, such 
as are used for homceopathic medicines, andin which they may 
be tightly corked and put away in a dry place for future use. 

Where Ferns are raised in large quantities for trade pur- 
poses the sowing of the spores is usually done during the fall 
and early winter, so that the seedlings may be ready for pot- 
ting off in the spring or summer, the majority of such Ferns 
being sold in small pots within a year or eighteen months 
from the time the seed was sown. This raising of crops of 
seedlings at certain seasons is not, however, so necessary in 
private establishments, and consequently the spores may be 
sown at the convenience of the cultivator, though it should be 
borne in mind that in most cases fresh spores are preferable to 
those that have been stored fora long time. 

The compost best suited for Fern spores in general is an 
Open mixture consisting of equal portions of peat and loam, 
with enough sand to keep it porous, the various ingredients 
being passed through a fine sieve. Either pots or pans may 
be used to contain the soil, but in either case abundant drain- 
age material should be provided, and about five or six-inch 
The 
pots should be filled firmly with the soil and thoroughly 
watered, after which the spores should be thinly scattered on 
the damp surface of the soil and should not be covered. The 
seed-pots should then be placed in a propagating frame or 
covered with panes of glass, to prevent the soil from drying 
out rapidly, but in either case should be ventilated each morn- 
ing, so as. to avoid too great an accumulation of moisture on 
the glass. 

The time required for germination varies with different Ferns. 
Some species of Pteris are among the quickest to germi- 
nate, and the young plants often appear in a week or ten days. 
As soon as this growth becomes visible more air should be 
given to the seed-pots or the minuter plants may be attacked 
by fungus, and the prothalli are so tender and so close to- 
gether that it is exceedingly hard to arrest any such disease. 
It is under such conditions as these that the wisdom of sowing 
in small vessels is seen, from the fact that when the prothalli 
begin to “damp off,” the entire contents of the seed-pot is 
often lost. Probably the best method of checking such dis- 
ease is to give plenty of air to the seedlings and to keep the 
affected pots rather dry. I have tried sulphur, lime-water, sul- 
phate of lime, dry sand, and some other remedies that have 
been suggested for this fungus from time to time, but with 
little success, and the cultural care above recommended has 
proved the most satisfactory remedy. 

As soon as the seedlings are ready to throw up their first 
leaf they may be pricked out into other pots or pans, transfer- 
ring them from one pot to the other in small patches or 
clumps, and as soon as these are large enough to handle they 
may be divided again into single plants and thus potted into 
two-inch pots. After potting, the seedlings should be kept 
moist and well shaded until they have begun to root afresh, 
and after this the culture of most species is easy. As new 
varieties are frequently found among Fern-seedlings addi- 
tional interest is thus given to what is at all times a most fas- 
cinating branch of the gardener’s art. 

Hislanaserees. Pa. 8 W. 71. Taplin. 


Thorpe’s Pedigree Seedling Chrysanthemums. 


ye has often been doubted, even by competent cultivators, 

whether it be possible to hybridize the Chrysanthemum 
with any certainty. Not only are the composite flowers with 
difficulty preserved from the visits of the fly prevalent during 
their season of bloom, but they are also likely to be self-fer- 
tilized. Those who have watched carefully the productions of 
a few of our most noted growers can have had little doubt that 
they at least were working on lines of some certainty. It is 
unnecessary to say to the readers of GARDEN AND FOREST that 
John Thorpe is one of our most ingenious and accomplished 
hybridizers, and those who have had some hint as to his opera- 
tions on the Chrysanthemum were not surprised to see his 
offering early in the year of a set of plants with parentage 
given. This was a notable event, it being the first time that 
any grower has offered plants with male and female pedigrees, 
At the most we have been given one parent, probably often 
determined by the shape of the seedling. 

Mr. Thorpe’s seedlings of the year were produced in an en- 
deavor to supply early-blooming plants with the good qualities 
as to foliage of Gloriosum, Nichols (October Beauty), to- 
gether with some range of color, and, if possible, of more pre- 
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cocious habit, for which purpose Madame Desgranges was 
used in some cases. The fine strong plants with which Mr. 
Thorpe favored me early in the year were planted out on the 
north side of my Chrysanthemum plot, where they had plenti- 
ful supply of light, without being too severely exposed to the 
sun, which is usually so trying to varieties of this section. 
This location was given, however, for convenience, not from 
any doubt as to their hardiness, and was somewhat detrimental 
to their early flowering, and the varieties this season were all 
behind the dates given by Mr. Thorpe. The plants were grown 
on with ordinary care given to the other plants, but were al- 
lowed to carry all the wood made by their various breaks. 
Mr. William Piercy, of London, who has been the chief propa- 
gandist of the early-blooming Chrysanthemum, says that an 
early variety to be of value must be a free bloomer and capa- 
ble of throwing flowers of character and well formed without 
disbudding. 

I have grown Mr. Thorpe’s plants on this plan with very sat- 
isfactory results in most cases. The indications of the plants, 
except in one case, noted later, ‘all point without doubt to the 
parentage as given. Salvator (Gloriosum X Roi des Precoces) 
isa dwarf stocky grower, very free blooming, the entire head of 
the plant being covered with good reflexed flowers of a red- 
bronze shade—a fine variety. Bolero (Nichols X Gloriosum) 
is a rather tall, free-growing variety, with good foliage but 
rather weak stems. It was covered with a mass of pleasing 
chrome-yellow flowers. Eurus(Gloriosum X Roides Precoces) 
seems intermediate in habit between the two former varieties, 
and has bronze flowers of a lighter shade than Salvator. In 
Sallie McClelland (Nichols x Desgranges) I fail to see any 
indications of Desgranges blood. It seems a counterpart of 
Lady Selborne, and possibly my plant may be a rogue. Firenzi, 
Russell and Stratmeath are Desgranges seedlings, and may be 
of some value where Madame Desgranges does well, as it does 
not in my garden. The crosses of this variety do not seem to 
me to have produced results which will be generally useful in 
gardens, though in some latitudes they may prove valuable, 
but probably only where the parent does well. GARDEN AND 
FOREST has already noted the abundance of seedlings to be 
seen at Mr. Thorpe’s place, and it is to be regretted that his 
labors as Chief of the Bureau of Horticulture will interrupt 
the introduction of other promising varieties fora time. How- 
ever, we are likely to hear much of the early Chrysanthemum 
another season, when S. Delaux’s new varieties are dissemi- 
nated, with a promise of Chrysanthemums all summer, which 


would seem to be tiresome. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. IN. Gerard. 


Cleome pungens.—Several inquiries regarding this plant have 
reached me during the past season. It is a soft-wooded }»eren- 
nial, whose branching stems, beset with numerous spines, are 
from three to four feet high, and thickly furnished with large 
dark green digitate leaves, arranged alternately and covered 
with glutinous hairs. The flowers are borne in compact ter- 
minal racemes of twenty or more, The corolla, consisting of 
four spathulate or obovate petals, measures two inches in 
diameter, and is either white or rose-colored. An elegant ap- 
pearance is given to the inflorescence by the dark purplish 
color and divaricate arrangement of the long slender pistils 
and stamens. The white-flowered form of C. pungens, under 
the name of C. sfinosa, was cultivated as long ago as Miller’s 
time, having been introduced into England from the West In- 
dies about 1731. The other variety is a native of the same 
region, butit was not known in gardens until 1812. Both plants 
were to be met with occasionally in the greenhouses of British 
gardens about ten years since, A few years later they disap- 
peared almost totally, except in the case of botanical institu- 
tions. Now the red-flowered form seems to be commonly 
cultivated in this country, some one having been sufficiently 
thoughtful or speculative to distribute a quantity of its seeds a 
year or two ago. It is well liked, judging from the comments 
of several, and is likely to attain some degree of popularity. 
In this climate, however, it should be treated as an an- 
nual. It blooms profusely from seed the first year, and the 
flowering season extends from July till the latter part of Sep- 
tember. Mr. W. Miller, of Groton, Massachusetts, has had 
much success with this plant, and he says the seeds were sown 
on the greenhouse-bench on the Ist of June, the day they were 
received; the seedlings transferred to shallow boxes June 
18th, and planted in the open ground July 25th, coming into 
flower August 18th. That was a good performance, but a 
longer season of bloom would have been secured by sowing 
in April or May, and getting the plants into the ground early in 
June. The seeds ripen freely, and both varieties succeed with 
equal satisfaction under the same treatment. 
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Sedum Sieboldii—This is a pretty little plant and one that is, 
fortunately, common in gardens. Itis generally grown in pots’ 
or baskets and used in the adornment of greenhouses. The 
decumbent habit of the stems renders it exceedingly effective 
in small pots placed along the edges of the stages, and that. 
also makes it so valuable in suspended baskets. It is an ex- 
cellent plant for the house, thriving well in the dry atmos- 
phere of inhabited rooms. But, admirable as it is underthese 
conditions, the chief merit of the plant is found in the hardi- 
ness of constitution which fits it for the herbaceous garden. 
The opinion that it requires the protection of a greenhouse in 
winter seems to prevail, even in the comparatively mild cli- 
mate of England. That this is erroneous has been amply 
demonstrated in our rock garden, where a specimen has safely 
weathered the severest storms of several seasons. The slen- 
der, simple stems are from nine to twelve inches in length, 
and they are bent flat to the earth by the weight of the flowers 
and succulent foliage.. The glaucous leaves, tipped with red- 
dish purple, are round, tapering to a wedge-shaped base, and 
arranged in close whorls of three. The flowers, borne in 
dense, terminal, broad, compressed clusters, are of a bright — 
rosy purple color, and remain perfect on the plant at least six 
weeks. Add to this the fact that the lowering season extends 
from early October until late in November, and we have an 
unusual collection of good qualities. In this locality we have’ 
already had several nights of frost which may be safely called 
severe for the time of year, but the flowers of this Sedum still 
hold their own and are as bright and perfect as ever they 
were. The plant isanative of Japan, whence it was introduced 
in 1838. There is a variety (S. Szeboldi variegata) distinguish- 
able from the type by a large creamy white blotch in the cen- 
tre of each leaf. Both plants do well in slightly raised sites of 
the rockery. They look best when planted so that their 
branches may spread downward over the sides of neighbor- 
ing stones, and are easily propagated by division. 


Tritonia crocosmiflora.—That celebrated hybridizer of plants, _ 
Monsieur Lemoine, of Nancy, France, obtained a cross be- 
tween Crocosmia (Tritonia) aurea and Tritonia (Montbretia) 
Pottstt some years ago. The genera Crocosmia, Tritonia‘and 
Montbretia are close allies, and were then considered quite 
distinct, but Montbretia has since been incorporated with Trito- 
nia. The names are yet exchanged indiscriminately among 
gardeners. The hybrid was called Montbretia crocosmifiora, 
and is still widely known under that name. M. Lemoine has 
been successful in obtaining numerous other forms of Trito- 
nia, which, judging from the comments of European obsery- 
ers, are likely to occupy a prominent place among hardy plants. 
T. crocosmifiora is, so far.as 1am aware, the only hybrid yet 
plantedin this country, and with rare exceptions its use is con- 
fined to those who can supply greenhouse cultivation. Its 
usefulness aS a Subject for pot culture is beyond dispute, but 
as the plant is hardy, under certain conditions it would prove 
useful to many who do not possess a greenhouse. The doubt 
which has existed regarding its hardiness may have deterred 
many who admire it from acquiring a stock for outdoor plant- 
ing, but there is no reason why it should not be extensively 
cultivated in every garden from Boston to San Francisco. I 
am not prepared to say that it will prove entirely hardy when 
planted in flat beds of rich soil, as seems to be the practice in 
some parts of Europe. The large bulbs produced under such 
conditions migh prove to be too tender for this climate. But 
in a somewhat dry position, with soil of medium quality, the 
results are eminently satisfactory. That, at least, has been the 
experience here, and surely there are many otner gardens 
throughout the country in which it may be repeated. 7. cro- 
cosmifiora is about intermediate in character between the two 
parents. The narrow, sword-shaped leaves, sheathing at the 
base, are trom twelve to eighteen inches long, and of pale- 
green color. The stem is from two to three feet high, devel- 
oping at the top a branched spike of orange-scarlet, tubular 
flowers about an inch indiameter. Itis a free-flowering plant, 
maintaining a perfect succession of bloom from August till 
October. The bulbous roots should be planted about two 
inches apart in patches of not less than a dozen in order to 
secure a good effect. 

MM. Barker. 


Cambridge, Mass. 

Cattleya Walkeriana is one of the most beautiful of dwarf- 
growing Brazilian Cattleyas, and one which deserves to be 
more extensively grown. In the collection of Hicks Arnold, 
Esq., in 84th Street, New York, there is a specimen in excel- 
lent health, which flowers annually in great profusion, and is 
now a very pleasing picture, with its large warm, rosy purple 
blossoms. Itappears to be a great lover of sun andis treated 
to an abundance of air while in active growth, and thrives best 
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in a basket or pan suspended near the glass. A remarkable 
characteristic of this Cattleya is that its blossoms do not pre- 
sent themselves from the apex of the pseudo-bulb, but after 
each new bulb is completed, a growth appears from its base, 
which afterward sends forth the flower-spike; when the 
blooms are past, this develops into a new bulb. Good fibrous 
peat and very little sphagnum is the best compost, with am- 


le drainage. , 
oes me A. Dimmock. 


Damping Off—The conviction is growing in my mind that 
the trouble that propagators style ‘‘damping off” is a generic 
one, with a long list of species. If seedlings fall away on ac- 
count of a decay which appears at or near the surface of the 
soil it is a clear case of this malady. The portion of a young 
stem that is most exposed to fungous attacks is that near the 
soil. Not only does the soil furnish the required moisture for 
the most rapid development of the fungus, but it also provides 
the fungus itself in nine cases out of ten. This seems to be 
true of seedlings, and therefore the precaution should be to 
have the soil as free as possible of the germs or filaments of 
the destructive fungus. And, furthermore, any remedy that 
may be suggested should contemplate a more healthful soil 
instead of looking toward the cure of a plant that is already ail- 
ing. For damping off, therefore, the remedy is not for the 
plant, but the medium in which the plant is attempting to 
grow, and from which it receives both its sustenance and the 
enemy that seeks its life. There are possibilities that the seed 
itself may be affected, and in such cases the trouble is to be 
met, if at all, before planting by soaking the seed in some 
fungicide. This I have tested at length during the past season 
with Beans, and have determined that the disease, which ap- 
pears quickly upon the seedlings, was already in the seed be- 
fore the beans were placed in the soil. It was also shown that 
by soaking such affected seeds in a solution of carbonate of 
copper the amount of the seedling trouble could be greatly 
reduced. While this is not known under the name of damp- 
ing off, it does not differ from some of the forms of fungous 
disease called by that general name. : 

Again, the destructive agency we are considering may pre- 
vail among cuttings, and perhaps the amount due to outward 
conditions about balances the damping off due to a fungus 
already in the wood when it was placed in the sand. If healthy 
cuttings damp off, then it is assumed that the soil is greatly 
at fault; but if the wood is unhealthy, it does not matter much 
what the soil may be so long as it furnishes water and keeps 
the lower portion of the cutting wet, the latter will decay at 
the surface of the soil. Ihave in mind a bed of Abutilon cut- 
tings which failed almost entirely because there was a fatal 
fungus in the stock used. It showed itself slightly in the foli- 
age of the large plants, and only when the cuttings were placed 
in the moist earth did the fungus obtain the best conditions 
for growth, and damping off followed as a natural se- 
‘quence. There is little or no hope of a preventive in such 
cases, unless the soil-water be impregnated with an effective 
fungicide, which again only shows that, even with unhealthy 
cuttings, the soil is the medium for treatment. 


Rutgers College. Byron D. Halsted. 


Correspondence. 


In the Shore Towns of Massachusetts.—II. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The town of Rockport has no public holding of any 
kind available asa place of public resort, no park or common 
or right on the shore, except, perhaps, a landing or two. 
There are two or three beautiful headlands here, very con- 
venient for picnics and out-of-door assemblies. They should 
be secured for public uses, as this region is certain always to 
have throngs of visitors. Unless steps to this end are taken 
very soon these specially attractive sites are likely to be taken 
up for dwellings by people of means. Pool’s Hill, near the 
village of Rockport, affords a very extensive view of the ocean, 
of the shore regions, and of some points far inland. Itis 230 
feet high. The clerk of the town, Mr. Calvin W. Pool, has for 
several years found his chief recreation in the effort to distin- 
guish and identify the various features of the landscape visi- 
ble from this eminence. Several years ago he discovered 
that Mount Washington can be seen from here, and I saw 
letters from the officers of the United States Coast Survey and 
other eminent scientific men:confirming Mr. Pool’s triangula- 
tions and conclusions. The hill ought to be public property. 

Rafe’s Chasm is a wild, rocky cafion on the shore, a little 
below Norman’s Woe, at the entrance of Gloucester Harbor, 
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It is an interesting place, and attracts many visitors and picnic 


parties. It is dangerous in the present undefended condition 
of the ledges. There should be railings along the steepest 
places. One fatal accident, which occurred many years ago, 


is commemorated by an iron cross fixed in the rock, and if 
the chasm remains unguarded there will probably be other 
monuments erected here in time, as the number of visitors 
increases. There should be a small public reservation here. - 
The view of the seaand ofa wide expanse of the shore country 
is very attractive, and the public should have a right to come 
and enjoy it; but the adjoining land is likely soon to be put to 
use as the site of a fine house, and the chasm will then be 
included in the owner’s private grounds. 

Not far from Rafe’s Chasm there is a Pine grove, which is 
very pleasant and convenient for picnics, and has long been 
used asa place of public resort by the people of the region. 


- Some years ago it was purchased by a public-spirited woman, 


who is interested in the objects for which the Trustees of Pub- 
lic Reservations were incorporated. She is especially desir- 
ous that the people of the adjacent country shall have access 
to pleasant and interesting places by the sea, and wished to pre- 
serve this tract and the Pine grove for that purpose. She 
gladly gives the use of it to all comers, asking only that the 
trees shall not be injured, and that fires shall not be left burn- 
ing to endanger contiguous property. She has had some 
rather discouraging experiences. The picnic people mutilate 
the trees, leave fires burning, tear down the notices which 
request caution, and show such a spirit of disregard and mis- 
chief that the owner is compelled to employ some one to care 
for the grove much of the time during the picnic season. This 
is an unreasonable burden, as the grounds yield no income or 
profit. It is probable that the abuse of the privilege here en- 
joyed by the public will lead to its withdrawal. A similar state 
of things exists in many places where the people are not suffi- 
ciently enlightened and public-spirited to make a proper and 
rational use of parks and open spaces for public resort. 
Among an orderly population the expense of caring for sylvan 
reservations of this kind is very slight. 

Manchester has several open spaces of various kinds which 
are the property of the town, and are used as places of public 
resort. Onehas an area of perhaps seven acres, and is used for 
picnics. There is also a picnic ground at Tuck’s Point, one- 
fourth of an acre, which is a town landing, used as such since 
1730. There is a building here, fifty feet by twenty, for tables, 
etc., and the town provides a janitor. This feature I have not 
observed elsewhere. There are several other tracts—seven 
acres on the plain, bought with the idea of having the town 
Poor Farm there, but not used for that purpose; Old Neck 
Beach, more than half a mile long, with adjoining land, of 
varying width, running up the shore; Lobster Cove Landing, 
two hundred yards of shore, and the ground the powder-house 
standson. The people talk of selling some of these, as they 
think the town has more land than it needs, or can afford to 
keep. One of the most valuable and interesting of the public 
holdings of the town, and highly appreciated by the people, 
consists of a belt of land along each side of the highway be- 
tween Manchester and Essex. This was purchased a few years 
ago in order to preserve the woods along this road, which 
were then about to be destroyed. Their preservation is the 
result, chiefly, of the efforts of a few thoughtful women in the 
neighborhood. The title to the property is vested in the town, 
and the deeds have been deposited in the office of the Town 
Clerk. 

The only public holding of importance in the town of Bev- 
erly is West Beach, which belongs to the West Beach Associa- 
tion, incorporated by a special act of the Legislature in 1852. 
This corporation is composed of all the resident inhabitants of 
the East Farms School District in Beverly, and of the people 
of a designated portion of the West Farms School District, and 
itis authorized to take and hold all that portion of the sea- 
shore, beach and flats of Beverly Farms which is included in 
the limits defined in the act of incorporation. There may be 
five or six acres of the land, but, I think, scarcely so much. 
Nobody appears to know how much there is. It is part of the 
land, beach and flats originally granted by the town of Salem 
to John West in 1666, and the title has ever since then been in 
him and his heirs and legal successors. The members of the 
corporation may use and occupy this piece of sea-shore for 
boating, bathing and gathering drift-stuff and sea-weed, and 
they are required to keep in good repair a certain small piece 
of road or causeway for public travel and a few rods of sea- 
wall, not a difficult or costly requirement. I find nothing in 
the act of incorporation requiring the association to take care 
in any other way of the property to which they are thus given 
title, and it has a neglected and unattractive appearance on the 
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landward side. Much of the area is overgrown with weeds, 
which, when I was there, were tall enough to conceal a group 
of artists who were sketching the sea view, which nothing can 
spoil. The place might be made much more attractive and 
valuable to the people who have a right to go there, especially 
to the women and children, and I think the act of incorpora- 
tion should be so amended as to require the association to 
take reasonable care of the property and to keep it in a neat 
and orderly condition. 

There is no common or public holding in the region which 
is still marked Beverly Common on the maps, nor has there 
been in any recent time. I think this reproduction and per- 
petuation of old terms by successive map-makers is probably 
the source of the popular notion or impression that there are 
still considerable areas of common or undivided town-land in 
many towns in Massachusetts. The Trustees of Public Reser- 
vations were made a corporation for the purpose of acquiring, 
holding and opening to the public ‘‘ beautiful places and tracts 
of lands,” and if we are to have anywhere a reservation for 
beauty and the delight of those who love beauty, I know of no 
place in the state better adapted to such uses than this region 
of high rocky pasture and encompassing woodland. The dis- 
tant view is fine in every direction, and the whole of the vast 
visible landscape is full of character, strong, alluring, tonic and 
satisfying. Itis a place for artists and for people with a de- 
veloped sense of the beauty and value of fine scenery. Of 
course, it is good to be out-of-doors almost anywhere, but here 
there is the inspiration of natural beauty of a vivifying charac- 
ter, and the consenting soul of “the wide aerial landscape” 
speaks to the soul of the beholder. I wish the trustees might 
visit and examine the region, and that lovers of the out-of-door 
world might explore it and note their impressions regarding it. 

Salem has a pretty common in the most populous part of the 
city, nine acres of sward with trees encircling it, paths and 
seats. It is for people on foot only, and is quiet and pleasant 
for women and children. It is, I believe, the old training-field. 
2. The Willows, on the shore, said to contain thirty acres or 
more, adjoining the town farm or almshouse grounds. It is 
reached by a Street-railway from the city, and is resorted to by 
throngs on summer nights. The area is not so large as it 
should be, but it is one of the most valuable of all the public 
holdings on the New England shore, and the cost of maintain- 
ing itis very small. The annual appropriation for this pur- 
pose is about $1,200. The rents from eating-houses, etc., 
amount to $800 a year. The real annual cost to the city is thus 
only about $400. Yet the people of the adjacent suburb of 
Juniper Point would like to see this place of resort closed. 3. 
There is an area of two and a half acres on Liberty Hill, in 
North Salem, with a few fine trees and a spring of very cold 
water, but the place is neglected, uncared for and abused. A 
park or common is needed here, as there is a populous suburb 
near by which has no other place of resort. When I wasthere 
on a hot afternoon in August a party of women and children 
came up at the same time, tired and thirsty, but a huge dog 
was laving in the spring, and the children had to wait till the 
water ran itself clear again. The city’s neglect of this valua- 
ble property is sure to result in its injury and depreciation. 

The region formerly known as Salem Great Pastures was 
held as common land in early times, but it was all divided into 
private holdings long ago. Much of it is still used for pas- 
turage. It is separated into two parts by the occupied and 
inhabited belt along both sides of the highway leading to Lynn 
and Boston. It is to the portion on the eastern or shoreward 
side of this belt that Salem will probably look for the territory 
for new parks and commons in the future. I could not learn 
why it is not thought judicious to anticipate these future 
needs—which, indeed, already impress most observers—and to 
purchase the land which will be required while it can be ob- 
tained at small cost. There is much complaint by the work- 
ing people of Salem that they are of late hunted and driven 
from all the places along the shore to which, from time im- 
memorial, they have been accustomed to resort for small pic- 
nics and excursions and family and society outings. Several 
members of the police force say they are tired of being sent to 
drive away little parties of quiet and orderly women and chil- 
dren at the behest, as it often happens, of persons who have 
themselves no real title to the lands from which they want all 
visitors expelled as trespassers. There is need of additional 
public holdings on the shore in this region; for a small party 
to go to The Willows is often about the same as trying to have 
a picnic in a crowded street or public hall. 

Salem is historicaily one of the most interesting places in 
New England. Some of the old houses have been destroyed 
which should have been preserved, but of course they could 
not all be kept forever. It costs money to acquire these old 
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houses, and to take care of them. To the house in which 
Hawthorne was born, so I was told, an admission fee of twen- 
ty-five cents is charged each visitor. The prevalence of the 
witchcraft delusion here was a most sad and pitiful episode in 
the town’s early history. 

The officers and workers of the Essex Institute and those of 
the Peabody Academy of Science have done and are doing most 
useful work in stimulating and extending historical research 
and in promoting the temper and spirit which make history 
worth preserving. There are many objects of great interest 
and value in their museums. Mr. John Robinson,who is treas- 
urer of the Peabody Academy of Science, has recently written 
a series of entertaining articles on the trees of the region. It 
has been published in the Salem Gazette, and it should now be 
issued in a more permanent form soas to be accessible to the 
public. Mayor Rantoul expressed much interest in the aims 


of the Trustees of Public Reservations. ‘ 
Boston, Mass. F. B. Harrison. 


Exhibitions. 
Chrysanthemums in Boston. 
Boe has never seen such a magnificent display of Chry- 


santhemums as those which last week filled the two halls ~° 


of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Forseveral years 
the liberal prizes offered by the society for this now popular 
flower have brought together very remarkable displays, but 
all of them have been eclipsed by thatof this year. The speci- 
men plants, perhaps, were no better than the best of Mr. Hun- 
newell’s collection of last year, but there were more high-class 
plants in this year’s exhibition, and the average of the whole 
was far better than anything seen in Boston before. It is a 
question, perhaps, whether the modern fashion for big blooms 
has not destroyed some of the real beauty of the Chrysanthe- 
mum ; it certainly is a fact which no one with any sense of 


proportion will be able to dispute that a single spindling stem ~ 


six or eight feet tall surmounted by one flower is not of itself 
an object of beauty, however great may have been the skill of 
the gardener who produced it; but allowing that size and sub- 
stance of plants and of flowers is the chief aim of Chrysan- 
themum-culture, then the Boston show was as remarkable 
an exhibition of these flowers as the country has ever seen. 
It should be added, however, that while tall plants which 
carry a single flower are not objects of individual grace, there 
is yet one sufficient reason for cultivating some Chrysanthe- 
mums in this way. When several of these long-stemmed 
plants are cut and intelligently grouped in a vase, the flower 
is used to its best effect for decorating large rooms. 

Cut flowers principally decorated the lower hall, and potted 
plants the upper, and in each the arrangement was excellent, 
both in the general effect produced and in the opportunity 
given to examine the different specimens in detail. The prin- 
cipal contest was in the competition for the prize offered for 
twelve specimen plants, as it has been for some time an open 
secret in the neighborhood of Boston that two of Mr. Hunne- 
well’s sons were making extraordinary efforts to produce the 
best plants for this class. They had no serious competition, 
and Mr. Walter Hunnewell, whose plants last year were the 
admiration of every one who saw them, secured the first prize, 
and Mr. Arthur Hunnewell the second. The first-prize group 
consisted of short broad plants, with the exception of one 
splendid specimen of Louis Boehmer, the handsomest plant 
in the whole exhibition, all in the very pink of condition, but it 
seemed to us not quite as good, on the whole, as the plants 
which took the first prize last year. Mr. Arthur Hunnewell’s 
plants were taller, some of them more than six feet high, but 
they lacked something of the finish which always charac- 
terizes Mr. Hatfield’s Chrysanthemums. 

Of the seedlings, which were shown in great numbers, few 
were particularly distinct, and it is plainly difficult to originate 
anything much better than what already exists in any of the 
strains which our floristsare working. Oftheseedlings displayed 
this year for the first time it is needless to speak, as very few 
of them stand the test of a second season, and no Chrysanthe- 
mum is worth propagating until it has flowered during at least 
two years. Of such plants there was nothing finer than A. H. 
Fewkes’ Beacon, an immense white flower, fully ten inches 
across, and very solid and compact. It belongs to the in- 
curved Japanese section, in which, also, were the following: 
Mrs. Jerome Jones, a large white flower, raised by H. A. Gane, 
Esq., of West Newton, Massachusetts; Pitcher & Manda’s 
Harry May, and an excellent bronze yellow flower named 
Walter Hunnewell byits raiser, Mr. J.T. Hatfield. A very fine 
specimen of the last, and perhaps the mostinteresting plant in 
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the exhibition in the first-prize group, showed that it is a vig- 
orous grower and well suited for exhibition purposes. 

Besides the Chrysanthemums there were splendid displays 
of Roses from F. R. Pierson, of Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, 
New York; from F. C. Cutts, andthe Waban Rose Conservato- 
ries. There were Carnations from H. E. Chitty, of Patierson, 
New Jersey ; Edward Swayne, of Kenneth Square, Pennsyl- 
vania, and others. Special collections of cut Chrysanthemums 
in competition for the special prizes offered by the Boston 
Gardeners’ and Florists’ Club were remarkably fine. 

Besides the awards already mentioned, the principal prizes 
for plants were given to Francis B. Hayes, Dr. C.G. Weld, N. 
T. Kidder, John L. Gardner, Dr. H. P. Wolcott and Joseph H. 
White. For cut flowers the leading prizes were awarded to 
S. J. Coleman, Charles V. Whitten, Pitcher & Manda, E. A. 
Wood, John Simpkins, A. H. Fewkes, Dr. C. G. Weld, Joseph 
H. White. 


Chrysanthemums in Philadelphia. 


T would be hardly fair to make a comparison between the 
exhibition last week at Philadelphia and the one the week 
before in New York. The entire collection at Horticultural 
Hall could have been almost hidden away in some corner of 
the vast floor-space of Madison Square Garden, and yet the 
display lacked neither size nor variety, and it was pervaded by 
a certain air of finish and refinement which is rarely seen. 
It would be fortunate for New York if the treasures of the 
private greenhouses in its neighborhood could be displayed 
on occasion to the delight and instruction of the public just 
as those of Miss Baldwin, Mr. A. J. Drexel and Mr. George W. 
Childs can always be counted on to add to the interest of an 
exhibition in Philadelphia. Enough plants were sent from the 
greenhouses of Miss Baldwin and Mr. Drexel to fill two long 
tables, and every one of them showed the skill of William 
Joyce and James Long, the well-known gardeners of these 
establishmenis. To mention the noteworthy specimens 
would be fo give a catalogue of the entire list. Every plant 
was clean, thrifty and perfect after its kind. These collec- 
tions, with some magnificent Palms which Mr. Hughes 
brought from the garden of Mr. G. W. Childs, together with 
the admirable collections of commercial greenhouse plants, 
sent by H. A. Dreer and William Ball, helped to form from 
different points of view an admirable background io the bright 
flowers, and softened the glare of color which would oiher- 
wise have been unpleasant. The stage was very beautifully 
ged with masses of well-grown yellow Chrysanthemums, 
with abundani foliage banked against a line of Palms and 
Dracznas and other greenhouse planis, while in front was a 
stage of rare and beautiful Cacti, such as Mr. A. Blanc alone 
can furnish. 

The Philadelphia exhibitions have always been sirong in 
specimen plants. This year’s collection hardly seemed io us 
equal to the one of last year; but, as usual, Mr. James Verner, 
gardener to A. J. Drexel, easily won the first prize for the best 
collection of ten planis of ten varieties. These were strong 
and symmetrical specimens, each one filled with flowers that 
were almost uniformly at their best. The planis of this col- 
lection were Mrs. Irving Clarke, Frank Thompson, Kioto, 
Robert Bottomley, President Harrison, Mrs. M. Wheeler, Lilian 
Bird, Puritan and Cullingfordii. Fine specimen plants were 
also shown by W. K. Harris, H. G. Standen, J. W. Colfiesh, 
John McCleary, H. B. Surman, Gebhard Huster and Thomas 
Monahan. Mr. Verner took many prizes in other classes be- 
sides the principal one for ten varieties. It was noted by many 
of the experis present that the variety President Harrison, al- 
though the single flowers were not of the mostattractive kind, 
showed admirably in specimen planis. Planis of Ruthven 
were also noieworthy for quality. 


. The cut flowers were never excelled ; and, indeed, we have 


come to expect every year that they will be an improvement 
on those of the year before. All the old kinds were done so 
well that there is hardly any reason for selecting any of them 
for especial mention, although the vase which contained a 
group of the blooms of Frank Thompson could hardly escape 
notice inany company. For cut flowers the chief prizes were 
taken by James Heacock, Hugh Graham, Dailledouze Brothers, 
George Craig, J. W. Colflesh, Fred. R. Sykes. Silver medals 
were awarded to Hugh Graham for the Chrysanthemum 
Roselyn, an immense pink incurved flower, which had only 
one rival in its class, and that was Maude Dean, which seems 
to have a little more decided color; to T. H. Spaulding for 
Emily Ladenburg, the dark velvety red variety, which has 
already been described in our report of the New York show; 
to Robert Craig for Lewis Childs’ Madeira, a bright yellow 
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plant of perfect form, and probably the best Chinese incurved 
flower of the year; to Robert Craig for Mrs. Robert Craig, a 
flower of great depth and substance; to Peter Henderson & 
Co. for the Golden Wedding, an importation from Japan and 
a flower of the largest size, high in the centre, with the petals 
rather incurved and loosely twisted, while the outer ones are 
refiexed and somewhat drooping—a bold flower, of uncom- 
mon form and great sturdiness in stem and foliage; to the 
same firm for Good Gracious, a flower imported in the same 
lot, and which may be described as a large pink Kioto; to 
H. B. Surman for an immense yellow incurved flower of the 
very largest size. Certificates of merit were awarded to Hugh 
Graham, T. H. Spaulding, Robert Craig, Peter Henderson & 
Co. and Harry Surman for new Chrysanthemums. 

The display of Roses was admirable for the season, and so 
were the Carnations of Mr. Thomas Builer, H. E. Chitty, Dr. 
Williams, Edwin Lonsdale and others. 


Recent Publications. 


Glimpses at the Plant World. By Fanny D. Bergen. 
trated. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

It is amusing for older persons to look through a little book 
like this and see the pleasant ingenuity displayed in its treat- 
meni of facts which they have learned through dry scientific 
statemenis. Bui it is a question, perhaps, whether books of 
its sort do much of the good they are intended to accomplish. 
For they are evidently intended not merely to amuse children 
or to interest them in.a broad way in the vegetable producis 
which surround their summer sieps, but to give them some 
definite knowledge of fundamental botanical facts. ‘‘ Knowl- 
edge made easy” may be discussed, we think, ina general way 
as regards its beneficial effects upon youthful minds. It does 
not seem certain that such knowledge does more good than it 
does harm by vitiating a child’s conception of what education 
means. Real knowledge can be gained only by real study, and 
real study is hard work, though good teaching may make it 
delightful work as well. To accustom a child to the idea that 
in swallowing bits of information sugared and gilded into the 
likeness of amusing literature is, we think, to labor against the 
formation of those truly studious habits of mind which early 
education should chiefiy address itseli to nurturing. Aside 
from the mastering of the three Rs the chief thing a child 
can learn in its first school years is simply how to learn. Not 
until its mind is beiter developed can it amass much iniorma- 
tion that will be profitable through life, while if right habits of 
study and a right conception with regard to what study means 
are not formed before the mind is developed the chances are 
great that they will not be formed later on. Of course, it will 
do a child no harm to peruse a few books like Miss Bergen’s 
«Glimpses at the Plant World,” for the information it gives 
seems to be accurate. All we iniend is to protest against the 
idea that books of iis class are in the true sense educational, 
to point out the danger that teachers and parenis may come 
to trust too largely to their efficacy, and children may be per- 
suaded to believe that when they have easily picked up a few 
scattered fragmenis of information they know something 
about the subject in question. Left to themselves, however, 
children are noi likely to make too much of such fragments, 
for they are very likely to pass them whoily by. Instead of 
picking out, as they were expecied io do, the kernels from the 
sugary mass, they will mosi often throw away the kemels and 
delight themselves simply in the sugar that surrounds them. 

Every time, therefore, that we see a book of this sort we 
wish the enthusiasm and conscientious labor that had been 
put inio its making had been a little differently exercised. 
Simple books about natural phenomena can play a wholesome 
and imporiani part in thedevelopment of infantile intelligence, 
and this in iwo different ways. They can describe the preity 
or amusing or odd or interesting things that a child sees in iis 
walks so as to awaken the imagination, excite curiosity and 
quicken powers of observation. This service is performed by 
many passages of Miss Bergen’s book. But we think its ex- 
cellence would have been greater had she contented herself 
with this and not attempied to explain the scientific signifi- 
cance of this fact and that, or to give names to such things as 
the paris of a flower. A litile mind will be only confused or 
repelled by the addition of such nuggets of fact, and even were 
they all to be assimilated its stock of information would noi be 
enlarged io any valuable extent. The righi effect of a series 
oi informal talks about plants ought to be the impression that 
interesting things can be learned about them at the proper 
time and in the proper place. Jt ought not to assume any part 
of the office of an elementary botany ; it ought simply to prove 
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to the child that botany must be an attractive study. This 
foundation once laid, the useful book of the second sort can 
be brought in play, and this of course is the elementary bot- 
any itself. This ought not to try to be amusing or to con- 
descend to fanciful suggestions, poetic interpretations or the 
stimulating of mere curiosity. It ought to be simple and 
direct, systematic and scientific, although of course in its lan- 
guage, its choice of fundamental facts and its avoidance of all 
which can be left for later periods of study, it ought to be care- 
fully adapted to budding intelligences. One such botany is, 
we all know, within the reach of every American child. No 
child too young to understand Gray’s ‘‘How Plants Grow ” is 
old enough to get valuable botanical information from other 
sources ; and none who does not find it interesting will be 
charmed into botanical enthusiasm by the administration of 
sugar-coated pellets. The total separation of these two kinds 
of writing—of the kind which is meant to awaken interest 
from the kind which is meant to supply information—would, 
we feel sure, be of great benefit to the rising generation. 


Notes. 


A natural history society, with Mr. William M. Canby as 
president, has just been established in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 


The English building on the grounds of the World’s Fair in 
Chicago is to have the general character of an old English 
manor-house. 


The popular French name for Cotinus is Arbre a Per- 
ruke, or Wig-tree, a term which expresses its peculiar appear- 
ance when covered with its abortive pedicels as distinctly, 
if not as prettily, as does the English term ‘‘Smoke-tree.” 


The Iceland Poppy shows its sturdy qualities by throwing 
up occasional blooms in spite of the frost. Perhaps the 
plants which are to bloom next spring would do better if they 
were kept from flowering the autumn before, but the flowers 
are very beautiful now amid the general desolation of No- 
vember. 


The beauty of the deep blue flowers of the low-growing and 
half-prostrate Plambago Larpente has often been spoken of 
in these columns, but now that the frost has destroyed its 
bloom the plant is still beautiful for the bright scarlet of its 
foliage. A spread of a square yard or so makes a very bril- 
liant spot at this season on rock-work or wherever else it may 
be planted. 


About 10,000 corn-cob pipes are daily manufactured in this 
country, all being made in three factories, one of which stands 
at St. Louis, one at Greenwood, Nebraska, and the third in 
Kansas. The cobs are all procured in Missouri, and are sup- 
plied by the Collier variety of Corn, on which they grow 
usually heavy, woody and hard, while the stems are formed 
of the so-called Arkansas Swamp-cane or reed. 


In a preliminary list of the plants of Franklin County, Ohio, 
lately made by Messrs. A. D. Selby and Moses Craig for the 
Columbus Horticultural Society, it is stated that 138 native 
plants and 85 introduced plants have been added to the num- 
ber given in a catalogue made by William S. Sullivant in 1840. 
It appears that 15 per cent. of the plants of the county are in- 
troduced and that 8.5 per cent. of these have appeared during 
the last fifty years. 


No more striking contrast to our beautiful rural cemeteries, 
filled with costly monuments and carefully tended plants, can 
be imagined than the City Cemetery of New York—the “ Pot- 
ter’s Field,” on Hart’s Island in the East River. Here about 
2,500 unknown and pauper dead are annually buried. There 
are some 75,000 drunkards’ graves, and the most pathetic sight 
of all is the only monument, which bears sad tribute to the 
fact that some of the brave soldiers of the Civil War are here 
interred. 


In the recently issued Proceedings of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Natural Sciencesa record is made of a double-flow- 
ered Skunk Cabbage (Symplocarpus fetidus), and an illustration 
which shows the two spathes fronting each other is given in 
Mechan's Monthly for November. In the same magazine it is 
stated that in a Japanese work on botany there is a figure of 
this plant, which grows in Japan as well as in America, with 
two spathes, the outer one being a purplish violet with orange 
stripes within and darker lines without, and the smaller spathes 


in the interior striped with white and having a greenish bor- 


der. 
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We have received from Mr. Joseph Meehan a branch of 
Eleagnus umbellatus which is thickly covered with fruit. 
This plant has been distributed very abundantly during a few 
years past as E. lJongifes, which, however, it does not resem- 
ble. Itis much more like the one known as £. parvifolius, 
but this ripened its fruit more than a month ago, while £. w7- 
bellatus still has fruit on it, which will be frozen off before it 
ripens. The berries, as they came to us, were of a beautiful 
amber color, thickly set along the stem and about as large as 
currants. The fruit adds much to the ornamental value of 
this shrub, which is beautiful at all seasons of the year. The 
plant from which this branch was taken is in the garden of 
Mr. A. G. Elliot, of Germantown. 


The little park known as the Bowling Green in this city orig- 
inally lay in front of a fort built ofjlogs in the year 1615, which, 
in 1626, was replaced by a store-house surrounded by palisades 
of Red Cedar, and was used as a drill-ground. In 1732 the 
ground was leased to residents of the neighborhood and con- 
verted into a bowling-green, and in 1770 it was chosen as the 
site for a leaden statue of George III., which had been sent 
from England, and was surrounded by an iron railing, for 
which the city paid £800. On the evening of July 9, 1776, 
when the Declaration of Independence was read from the City 
Hall, statue and railing were demolished by the excited popu- 
lace, and the pieces of the former were sent to Oliver Wolcott 
at Litchfield, Connecticut. Here Wolcott's wife and daughter 
cast the lead into 42,000 bullets, and it was believed that four 
hundred British soldiers met their death by missiles which 
had once formed part of the statue of their king. 


In eastern New England this year the autumn foliage of 
trees and shrubs is less brilliant than it has been in several 
years. The foliage of many trees, especially of the Ash, the 
Hickories, and the Virgilia, all of which usually turn to bril- 
liant shades, was killed by a hard frost in the last week of 
October before they had changed color at all, and these trees 
are now generally leafless. The leaves, too, have fallen from 
many Maple-trees, both Red Maples and Sugar Maples, with- 
out any previous change of color. The Oaks, however, prom- 
ise to turn as usual, and just now some White Oaks and the 
Chestnut Oak which, with its deep orange autumn color, is 
always one of the most beautiful trees at this season of the 
year, are particularly noticeable. The Red Oak and the Scar- 
let Oak turn later. It is interesting to note that in spite of the 
hard frost the Gleditsias still hold a large part of their leaves, 
which are almost as bright green as they were at midsummer, 
while its nearest relative, the Kentucky Coffee-tree, is quite 
leafless. 


In an article recently published in the New York Suz, con- 
trasting this year’s fair of the American Institute with the one 
held fifty years ago, it is said that in the Floricultural Depart- 
ment of this latter the most striking attractions were “ thou- 
sands of specimens of what was called ‘that fashionable and 
esteemed flower, the Mexican Dahlia,’ in all its varied shades. 
It was considered worthy of mention that the root of the Queen 
Dahlia had cost £10 the previous spring. G. C. Thorburn was 
credited with having imported the majority of the stock, or 
parent plants, cultivated in this country at the time. ... Of 
the forty premiums for agricultural and horticultural products 
Thomas Addis Emmet, one of the most famous lawyers of 
the time, got a diploma for the best purple Egg-plants, William 
Niblo got a copy of Downing’s ‘Rural Architecture’ for the 
greatest display of tropical fruits, and Niblo and Dunlap got a 
diploma for the best self-colored and various-colored Dahlias. 
. .. Among the exhibits of garden ornaments were ‘splendid 
specimens of stained glass peculiarly adapted to the highest 
style of garden architecture.’ The making of stained glass 
had been introduced here only a few years before. A cast- 
iron sun-dial was described as ‘a very useful article to any one 
who sets a due value on his time. When its cheapness is con- 
sidered, we should think it strange that any person who has a 
situation in which to place it should be without one.’ Aniron 
case was considered a valuable ornament where stone pillars 
were used, as in gardens and parks. Some iron settees were 
described as ‘entitled to rank among the luxuries of life.’” 
But the ‘climax in garden ornaments” seems to have been an 
enormous cast-iron fountain composed of groups of ‘‘female 
figures of great beauty,” with Tritons spurting water ranged 
about an upper basin. Among other exhibits of importance 
“were Amazon bonnets made of so-called Manilla-grass, which 
was the fibre of Aloes. The braids were both white and dyed, 
and the judges could not too highly commend its exhibitors 
for originating and bringing to its state of perfection a fabric 
of so much importance.” 
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How a Village Gained a Park. 


IKE many of the very old towns lying near the great 
cities which cluster about the harbor of New York, 

the village of Jamaica, on Long Island, has a reputation 
for staunch conservatism. During the present year, how- 
ever, it has been the theatre of a progressive movement 
which is worthy of being placed on record as an example 
of public spirit and prompt activity. Last winter a lady 
who lives in the village organized a society known as the 
Linnean Club, which had for its objects ‘‘the diffusion of 
botanical knowledge, the encouragement of floriculture, 
and the preservation of our native plants, shrubs and 
trees,” and to promote these worthy objects the founder of 
the club gave “little talks,” as she modestly called them, 
every other week, alternating with another member, who, 
like the founder, was a member of the Torrey Botanical 
Club of this city. These meetings proved attractive, and, 
what is better, they proved instructive and stimulating, and 
soon the club numbered some forty members. The idea 
of cultivating wild flowers and American plants suggested 
the advantage of a public place to grow them in, and this 
thought soon germinated into a conception of the neces- 
sity of something like a botanical garden or park for the 
Linnean Club and for Jamaica. The club could own no 
real estate, but advantage was taken of the law in this 
state, which was passed in May, 1888, to meet such emer- 
gencies, and to which we have often alluded before. This 
act enables any fifteen or more citizens, under certain re- 
strictions, to secure lands for parks and playgrounds inde- 
pendent of municipal authority. These corporators can 
acquire property, by gift or otherwise, to the amount of half 
a million dollars, and such additional amounts as may be 
authorized by the Mayor and Common Council of any city 
or the Supervisor of any town in which it is proposed to 
establish such parks, and they are clothed with the power 
to employ officers for enforcing order and compliance with 
their rules. Fifteen members of the Linnean Club, there- 
fore, incorporated themselves under this act as the High- 
land Park Association, so that they could take possession 
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of the land which they had determined to secure, and two 
weeks ago a deed for this land was formally delivered to 
the corporators as a part of the festival exercises at the first 
flower-show of the Linnean Club-—and the first flower-show 
ever held in Jamaica. 

Jamaica lies justsouth of the range of hills which forms the 
backbone of Long Island and gives character to its scenery. 
Twenty years ago these highlands were well clothed with 
trees, but the forest-growth has gradually been swept away 
and the slopes have been turned into streets and building 
On the summit of the range, just opposite the cen- 
tral part of Jamaica, lies a pond, which has been called 
from time immemorial the Goose Pond, because its shape 
had a fancied resemblance to the outline of that bird, 
where the village boys used to skate in winter, and swim 
and gather Pond Liliesin thesummer. This pond, with half 
a dozen acres of land at one side of it, was the park area 
coveted by the new association, who wished to preserve 
from being covered over and blotted out the most inter- 
esting feature of natural scenery near the village, and to 
save for the boys and girls of the future the grounds where 
the boys and girls, who are now men and women, had 
been free to gather nuts and wild flowers. Fortunately, 
the owner of the land was generous, and. being a native 
of the village, he held his birthplace in affectionate remem- 
brance, although he now lives in a distant state. He. 
therefore, not only placed a low valuation upon the land. 
but subscribed half the sum needed to purchase it. The 
club went energetically to work to raise the other half, 
and gave all their neighbors the opportunity to help ac- 
cording to their means, the individual subscriptions rang- 
ing from two dollars and a half to a hundred dollars, and 
now Highland Park is public property, held in trust as a 
pleasure-ground forever by the fifteen corporators and their 
SUCCESSOTS. 

Of course, much remains to be done. The park would 
be worth a great deal more if additional land could be 
purchased, enough, at least, to include the entire shore of 
the pond within its boundaries. The time will come when 
there will be some grading needed for the playground, 
and, as the old trees are all gone, there must be some 
planting, or, at least, some care of the saplings which have 
already sprung up upon the tract; but the townspeople can 
be trusted now to improve their pleasure-ground and keep 
it in order, and their interest in it and affection for it will 
grow with the care they bestow upon it. The fact upon 
which the people of Jamaica are to be congratulated pri- 
marily is, that this area, at least, is rescued and held for 
public use, and their successors a century hence will hold 
in grateful remembrance the public-spirited women who 
have preserved this little section of the hill’s crest to show 
the original conformation of the land. 

Two or three phases of this work seem to us to deserve 
special mention. In the first place, the Linnean Club is 
composed entirely of women. The fifteen corporators who 
have acquired this park-property by purchase are all 
women. Itis not strange that the need of a public gar- 
den should have made its first appeal to the finer sensibili- 
ties of women, but no association of business men could 
have carried the work through with greater effectiveness 
of organization or promptness of execution. Let us hope — 
that it may occur to the women in many another town 
that they can accomplish as much in the way of local im- 
provement by co-operative effort as their husbands and 
brothers can. 

Again, it is to be observed that this was not originally a 
movement for a park, but it was an effort to increase the 
love of natural objects, and yet it was distinctly out of this 
that the conception of the need of a public park grew. 
Here is another hint of the value of organization for en- 
couraging the study of nature out-of-doors and at first- 
hand. Such study is wholesome in a general way; it 
opens the mind to good influences, it draws away the 
thoughts from what is artificial and gives freer play to 
those elementary instincts which attach us to the soil and 
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enable us to enjoy those simple pleasures which come 
from sympathetic contact with the woods and fields ; it has 
a special value in creating and directing sentiment in 
favor of public parks and gardens for towns and cities. 

The Linnean Club has taken special pains to interest 
the children. This has been done in many ways. The 
idea of a playground has been a fundamental one through- 
out the whole discussion. In the beautiful flower-show 
which was held about a fortnight ago the prizes were 
not given to professionals, although the local florists 
kindly helped to make the show attractive, and one of 
them, at least, offered premiums for competition ; but prizes 
were offered for wild flowers gathered by the children and 
for plants cultivated by persons under sixteen years of age. 
This not only encouraged the study of plants in the most 
practical way, but it insured the help of the children in the 
work of winning a park. The public schools entered 
heartily into the project for a pleasure-ground which was 
to be a place for the amusement of boys and girls as well 
as for grown people, and one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the final ceremonies was a contribution of fifty 
dollars raised in small sums from the pocket-money of the 
pupils in the public schools. The children who gave their 
mites for Highland Park will not forget to care for it when 
they become men and women. 

Jamaica was in special need of this public playground, 
and many other villages which lie just beyond the suburbs 
of rapidly growing cities have a like need of speedy relief. 
Even now there is often as little space in these suburban 
villages for public recreation and the playing of children as 
there is in compactly built cities. The great cities are 
steadily sweeping about them, and soon the whole area 
will be covered with compactly built business blocks and 
dwellings. The cost of securing open spaces will then be 
enormous. Even ordinary forethought suggests that park 
areas in such places should be secured at once. Wherever 
there is such a village there is room for a Linnean Club. 


A perscription of the new Grant monument in Lincoln 


Park, at Chicago, recently published in the American 


Architect and Building News, well illustrates the importance 
of carefully considering the site and the architectural base 
if a statue is to produce a good effect. As a rule, our 
statues are injured by bases of insufficient size and dig- 


nity, but in this instance the designers seem to have fallen 


intO the opposite error. ‘‘The Grant statue,” says the 


“writer, ‘‘is situated at the eastern side of Lincoln Park, 


close to the great lake. There has been partially com- 
pleted this year, outside of what was formerly known as 
the Lake-shore Drive, a road with water on each side, the 
actual lake on the east and a stretch of smooth water 
on the west. In passing, it may be mentioned that this 
drive is a most wonderful piece of masonry, stretching, as 
it will, for over a mile, with a stone esplanade on the side 
toward the lake and a paved beach beyond sloping to the 
waters edge. It is from this walk and drive that the most 
comprehensive view of the monument may be obtained, 
and a slight feeling of disappointment is felt at the insig- 
nificance of the bronze compared with the stone. Viewed 
still closer from the old Lake-shore Drive, where the details 
of the substructure can be noted, the feeling of disappoint- 
ment increases, and one is sure that the horse and rider 
lack that one kindling spark of genius that would lift them 
above mediocrity.” However, the writer continues, when 
one mounts nearer yet on the road that leads over part of 
the substructure it is seen that there is ‘‘a spirit and 
strength in the handling of both horse and rider thai one 
would never guess at in viewing the work as a whole,” and 
he decides that the work of the sculptor, Mr. Rebisso, de- 
serves high praise. ‘‘The entire trouble,” he explains, ‘‘is 
with the substructure, which is so enormous that it dwarfs 
the actual statue. The possibility of obtaining a compara- 
tively near view of the work makes it undesirable that the 
handling should be of the broadest ; but at the height that 
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it is raised above the spectator at most points, only the 
strongest work would be. effective. Add to this that the 
belly of the horse and the soles of General Grant’s boots 
were not the parts of the statue, doubtless, that the sculp- 
tor wished brought into the greatest prominence, and one 
can easily see that the effect of the work is lessened by the 
great height of substructure. If one approaches the statue 
from the back door, so to speak, up a gentle incline, where 
low trees cover the principal part of the granite-work, the 
fine effect of the horse and rider will immediately prove to 
the even careless observer how much the too extensive 
masonry detracts from the work of the sculptor, especially 
when the masonry be of such a crudeand harsh character.” 

A large photograph of the monument, subsequently pub- 
lished in the same journal, confirms its correspondent’s 
words. It shows a stone bridge, with a single round arch 
which appears to span a lower road, while the main road 
that it bears is conducted beneath a structure which is more 
properly to be called a building than a pedestal. Witha 
large round arch at either end and an arcade of five on the 
longer face, its exact character is hard to explain. Asa 
building it seems to have no special purpose ; as a substruc- 
ture for the statue it is utterly inappropriate. It is encir- 
cled by a sort of balustrade, and from the centre of its top 
rises the true pedestal, bearing the statue so far above the 
eye that one can well believe it may be a better work 
than it thus appears to be. Moreover, the whole construc- 
tion is not only ‘‘crude and harsh” in the character of its 
masonry, but rude and barbaric in design. It exhibits 
that unfortunate tendency to which we called attention a 
few weeks ago—ithe tendency to mistake excessive mas- 
siveness for strength, heaviness for dignity, lack of refine- 
ment for simplicity. We suppose it would be called a 
Romanesque design. But no Romanesque builder in any 
community which had really preserved a memory of 
Roman civilization, or had evolved from the ruins of this 
a new Civilization of its own, would have designed in such 
a manner a civic construction the purpose of which was 
professedly ornamental. These enormous, rough-faced 
stones ; these clumsy angle-shafts ; these ponderous arches 
springing from imposts that are mere rude blocks; these 
primitive attempts at cornice and balustrade, look like the 
creations of some rustic builder in a land and age when 
art was but a memory or a prophecy, when refinement 
was unknown, when manual skill was at as low an ebb 
as the power of skillful designing. As a feature in the 
pleasure-ground of a civilized, nineteenth-century town 
the cyclopean rudeness of the structure must equally dis- 
turb the mind and the eye, while nothing more inappro- 
priate in size and character could be imagined as a 
support for the statue of a modern man. When we add 
that this work actually prevents the spectator from taking 
any point of view from where the statue can be well seen, 
we must conclude that the art of placing monuments in 
the open air is not yet universally understood in America. 


The Shrubbery in November. 


T is now the middle of November, and our deciduous trees 
are all bare except the Birches, Beeches and the Oaks, and 
the foliage of these last has lost its brilliancy of tint, and they 
are settling down into the sober sadness of their brown and 
russet winter garb. The Birches still have a sparse covering 
for their upper branches, and the lower limbs of the Beeches 
are clothed, while the upper ones are bare. The brightest 
green foliage still decks the Plums, and some Robinias retain 
their summer robes, but much the worse for wear, shrunken, 
faded, tattered and forlorn. The Purple Fringe, a charming 
small tree, is now beautiful in full dress of orange; it is 
also remarkable for the exquisite soft, pinkish hues of their 
translucent young leaves in April, and I know of no tree 
which will give more pleasing variety in a season’s growth. 
On descending to the shrubberies I find some Weigelias, 
Kerrias and Euonymuses still holding green leaves, while For- 
sythias have a deep plum-colored shading, and the California 
Privets, which have not shed a leaf, are purpling in striking 
contrast to a group of Thunberg’s Barberries, cheery with 
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sprays of orange and scattered scarlet berries, which are a god- 
send to the vagrant birds. 

We possess a specimen of Enkianthus Faponica, which was 
very beautifula month ago, but is now in winter bareness. 
Its foliage turned to a uniform blood-red, making it more 
showy thana Dahlia. The tips of the leaves turned first, as did 
those of a fine Parottia Persica, its near neighbor, which is now 
in full splendor of handsome persistent foliage, irregularly 
marked with shades of crimson and gold. These two rather 
rare shrubs are of easiest culture, and I know of none that are 
more valuable for autumnal effects. 

Our Coluteas are still a lively green, and so is the grass, 
though we have had some sharp frosts. Cytisus nigricans 
retains vigorous leafage of a very dark plum color, almost 
black. Can this deepening of the foliage be the origin of its 
name? All Spiraeas seem to keep their summer dress until 


very late, and all are desirable for this and many other good © 


points. The old-fashioned Spzrga prunifolia has now shed 
most of its leaves, but S. Thunbergiz is exceptionally beautiful, 
with light yellowish red shades and fairy delicacy of growth. 
Near by a mass of S. Lindleyanais fast losing its golden sprays, 
while the little S. Bumalda and S. callosa alba are scarcely 
changed, except that their leaves have lost their pristine fresh- 
ness of appearance. 

fontanesia phillyreoides is a rich dark green, and Ayperi- 
cum patulum makes a pleasing spot of verdure for the eye to 
rest upon. The Golden Elder is golden still, and the Witch 
Hazel is adorned with tassels and fringe, which do not wear as 
well as its tiny, inconspicuous yellow florets, which are the 
calyxes and will remain all winter to protect the ripening 
seed. The leaves have shriveled long ago. Very golden and 
strikingly handsome is the Ramanas Rose, while its Hima- 
layan cousin, which shoulders it in our lower shrubbery, is a 
bright shade of orange, very distinct, as the florists say. 

Chimonanthus fragrans is unchanged. It is to be left out 
all winter—perhaps a dangerous experiment, with no protec- 
tion except leaves and limbs of trees to keep the mulch in 
place. This shrub is hardy in England. Although our win- 
ters are sometimes very severe, with the thermometer occa- 
sionally below zero, our southern Jessamine lives and flour- 
ishes with no protection except what is kindly afforded by the 
autumn winds that heap the withered leaves about its feet. 
The Iteas are still handsome, i dull red, to which Ele@agnus 
longipes, with its grayish foliage, forms a striking and beauti- 
ful contrast. Near by a group of Cotoneasters are showy in 
their dark rich crimson shadings. 

Very interesting still are the shrubberies, with changing 
combinations and lovely effects, delightful to an eye that ap- 
preciates color. Many berries add to their beauty; among 
them the bright hips of the Wild Roses and Sweet Briers, the 
red and yellow uniform of the Bitter-sweet, and the fiery 
glow of some Euonymuses are especially noticeable. A varie- 
gated Ampelopsis has metallic greenish blue berries, which 
are pretty and persistent, and the Saint Peter’s-worts are 
sprinkled with white and red berries, which remain until very 
late in the winter. With a judicious admixture of Evergreens, 
the shrubberies may be made attractive at all seasons, and 
one can have endless enjoyment in watching their transfor- 
mations. 

I must not forget the rich verdure of the Honeysuckles and 
the elegant Akebia gquinata; nor the Japanese Alder, which is 
now conspicuously green, with its curious cones and catkins; 
and I must spare just a word of appreciation of the wild 
Blackberry-vines, rioting along the lanes, whose ruby wine 
tints are fairly glowing in the sunshine this sparkling Novem- 


ber day. : 
Rose Brake, W. Va. Danske Dandridge. 


Filices Mexicane.—IV. 


HE following concludes the enumeration of the 
Ferns collected in the states of Nuevo Leon, Jalisco, 
San Louis Potosi and Machoacan, Mexico, during the 
seasons of 1888, 1889 and 1890, by Mr. C. G. Pringle, of 
Charlotte, Vermont. The notes and descriptions, as in 
former numbers, are by Mr. George E. Davenport, of Med- 
ford, Massachusetts. 
OPHIOGLOSSUM CROTALOPHOROIDES, Walter (3405). 
soil, near Patzcuaro, November, 1890. 
OPHIOGLOSSUM VULGATUM, L. (1564). Moist places, foot-hills 
of the Sierra Madre, state of Chihuahua, October, 1887. (Re- 
ceived too late for inclusion in notes for that year.) 
OSMUNDA REGALIS, L., no number. 
PELL®A ANGUSTIFOLIA, Baker (1836); also var. cumneata, 
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Baker (2026 and 2588). All from Barranca, near Guadalajara, 
September and November, 1888 and 1889. Moist bluffs and 
shaded banks. 

PELLAZA FLEXUOSA, Link. (2832). 
jara, November, 1888. 

PELLAZA INTRAMARGINALIS, J. Smith, var. serratifolia, Hooker 
and Baker (1986). Shaded grassy slopes of Sierra Madre, 
Monterey, June, 1888. Tall, elegant specimens. 

PELL#A PRINGLEI, 7. sf. (2591). Rhizoma short, stout, 
crowns clothed with a coarse, tawny, fibrous tomentum ; 
fronds 6’ to 16’ tall; stipites 5’ to 10’ long, straw-color, with 
brownish bases, channeled, naked or with a very slight decid- 
uous pubescence ; laminze bluish green, 2%’ to 6’ long, 1%’ 
to 4 broad at base, deltoid-ovate, pinnate, or the lower pinnze 
sometimes again pinnatifid; pinnee three to five pairs, with 
long straw-colored stalks like the stipites, deltoid-hastate, 
terminal ones generally one-sided or sub-hastate, but some- 
times deltoid-hastate like the others, lower ones sometimes 
divided into two unequal divisions, or several times unequally 
lobed, or even pinnately divided into from one to three pairs 
of oblique-stallked pinnules, the terminal one also stalked ; 
texture sub-herbaceous, the copious free veins plainly visible ; 
costee prominent on both sides ; fructification continuous round 
the revolute bluish margins. : 

Habitat: 2591, cool mossy banks, Barranca, near Guadala 
jara, state of Jalisco, October 19th, 1889; also 2029, collection 
1888. Dr. Palmer’s 543 of his 1886 collection, which was re- 
ferred to P. cordata with some hesitation, from depauperate 
specimens, by Professor Eaton, in Proc. Amer. Acad., xxii., 
p- 463, is identical with Mr. Pringle’s plant. The illustration 
on page 560 is from a drawing by Mr. C. E. Faxon. 

PELL/A RIGIDA, Hooker (3298). Ledges and bare banks, 
San Jose Pass, October, 1890; also 2602 of 1889 collection. 

PELLAA SKINNERI, Hooker (2831). Of 1888 collection ; 2603 
and 2586 of 1889 collection. Moist shaded banks, Barranca, 
June, September. 

PHEGOPTERIS RUDIS, Mett. (1844 and 1984). 
Guadalajara, November, 1888. 

PHEGOPTERIS TETRAGONA, Mett. (3409). In a cave partially 
lighted, whence issues the Choy River, June, 1890. 

POLYPODIUM AUREUM, L., var. areolatum, D. C. Eaton (2022). 
On calcareous ledges and banks near Guadalajara, December, 
1888 ; and 2582, from ledges, Sierra de Esteben, October, 1880. 

POLYPODIUM ELLIPSOIDEUM, Fée (3404). On trees, hills of 
Patzcuaro, November, 1890. 

POLYPODIUM FURFURACEUM, Schlecht. (3356). On trees, Ta- 
masopo Cafion, June; and 3357, on Oaks, hills of Patzcuaro, 
November, 1890. I am indebted to Professor Eaton’s kindness 
in placing these numbers, and must confess that I would not 
so have placed them from the description in ‘Synopsis Fili- 
cum,” with which the specimens are wholly at variance. Not 
only are the ‘“‘soft spreading hairs” wanting to these speci- 
mens, but the rhizoma is clothed with distinct broad scales 
instead of ‘‘ woolly fibrils,’ as called for in the description. 
There is no question, however, but that they agree with speci- 
mens heretofore referred to this species by Professor Eaton ; 
from Bourgeau’s, Ghiesbreght’s, Mohr’s, Palmer’s and Farlow’s 
collections, and I am well content to leave Mr. Pringle’s in 
such good company. 

POLYPODIUM LANCEOLATUM, L. (3358). On Oaks, rocky hills 
of Patzcuaro, state of Machoacan, November, 1890. 

POLYPODIUM LYCOPODIOIDES, L. (3355). Climbing on shrubs, 
limestone hills of Las Palmas, October, 1890. A very large 
fine form, in which the fronds are frequently bifid, and the 
climbing rhizoma unusually stout, very different in appearance 
from the usual forms of the species, but agreeing very well 
with Ervendberg’s No. 9, trom Wartenberg, Mexico, 1858, a 
specimen of which Professor Eaton very kindly sent to me for 
comparison. 

POLYPODIUM PLESIOSORUM, Kunze (2023). Cold mossy ledges, 
Sierra Madre, near Monterey, June-July, 1888; also 3354, 
from rocks and earth, hills of Patzcuaro, November, 1890, 
and, with this last, from same locality; 3352 (ticketed Poly- 
podium plestosorum, WKunze, var.), a remarkable form, 
with larger, broader fronds, more strongly serrated pinne, 
lower ones obtusely lobed, and the unusually stout rhizoma 
densely clothed with large, long and beautifully ciliated 
pale :scales. I was at first inclined to look upon this as 
a distinct species, but finding similar specimens from Kew 
in the Cambridge herbarium marked with a query, I sent 
specimens of Mr. Pringle’s plant to Mr. Baker, who has re- 
ferred it to plestosorum, but thinks it is distinct enough to 
make a good variety. Subsequent examinations have con- 
vinced me that he is right, and as some slight acknowledg- 
ment of the many courtesies received from him from time to 
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time I venture to name it var. Bakerz; hills of Patzcuaro, No- 
vember 14th, 1890. The variety may best be recognized by 
the great size and beauty of the shaggy rhizoma. 

POLYPODIUM PLEBEIUM, Schlecht. (3258). Shaded ledges, 
Tamasopo Cafion, September, 1890; and 3351, on trees and 
rocks, hills of Patzcuaro, November, 1890. The two torms are 
quite different, and both different from specimens previously 
collected by Dr. Palmer; but the species is apparently an ex- 
tremely variable one, embracing many forms. 

POLYPODIUM PLUMULA, H. B. K. (3353). On trees and rocks, 
hills of Patzcuaro, November, 1890. 

POLYPODIUM SUB-PETIOLATUM, Hooker (3328). On trees and® 
rocks, hills of Patzcuaro, November, 1890; and a somewhat 
doubtful form (3406), not safely separable from this species, 
was collected on the hills of Rio Hondo, August, 1890. 

PTERIS CRETICA, L. (1985). Springy places, Sierra Madre, 
near Monterey, June, 1888. 

PTERIS LONGIFOLIA, L. (3359 @). Calcareous banks and ledges, 
Tamasopo Cafion, November, 1890; and wiih it 33594, var. 
sub-bipinnata, n. var.; the latter a very remarkable torm, with 
the lower pinnz longer than those above, pinnately divided, 
with the lower pinnules gradually reduced, as in a normal 
frond of the species, and the apices very much prolonged. 
Stipes and rachis stout, and especially at the base, and sur- 
rounding the crown clothed with 4 coarse shagey wool. 

PTERIS QUADRIAURITA, Rc tz (411). Tamasopo Cafion, Sep- 
tember, 1890 

SCOLOPENDRIUM NIGRIPES, Hooker (3366). Mossy ledges, 
Tamasopo Cafion, November, 1890. 


Plait Notes. 
Our Native Nelumbo. 


i | ‘IIE N luinbo of the Orient has so occupied the atten- 

tion «f the public of late vears since it has become a 
fam liar object in-many public and private gardens that it 
is not abvays remembered that North America possesses a 
second. species of the same genus. Less beautiful, per- 
haps, than its Old World relative, the American Nelumbo, 
or Water Chinquapin as itis sometimes called from a fancied 
resemblance of its seeds to those of the true Chinquapin, is 
one of the most interesting and striking of all hardy aqua- 
tic plants, and there are many ponds in the eastern states 
which might well be covered with its great circular cupped 
leaves and pale yellow flowers raised high above the sur- 
face of the water. 

Nelumbo lutea is by no means a rare plant in the Missis- 
sippi basin and in many of the states which border the 
Great Lakes. It grows sparingly in the Connecticut River 
near Hartford and at a few other places in the east, 
although it was probably introduced by the Indians into 
eastern rivers, as it is so rare and local in this part of the 
country that it does not appear probable that it grew here 
without man’s assistance. And the theory of the spread 
of this plant beyond its natural limits by the help of the In- 
dians is the more probable because it is known to have 
furnished them with an important article of food in its fari- 
naceous tubers and sweet, mealy seeds. These last are still 
gathered in some parts of the west and north-west and 
ground into flour. Dr. William P. C. Barton, of Philadel- 
phia, published just seventy years ago in his fragmentary 
“Flora of North America” a beautifully colored plate of 
this plant, and in his description tells us that the boys 
about Philadelphia gathered the green and succulent half- 
ripe seed-pods from the marshy banks of the Delaware and 
found a ready sale for them among people who considered 
them a delicate and nutritious luxury. Perhaps some of 
the readers of GARDEN AND Forest can tell us whether the 
Nelumbo is still found in Dr. Barton’s station in the Dela- 
ware, or if it has, like many other plants, been forced to 
succumb before the march of civilization. 

Our illustration on page 557, from a photograph made by 
Mr. D. Burnett, of Olney, Illinois, represents a pond in the 
southern part of that state covered with the Nelumbo in 
flower, and gives an excellent idea of how this plant ap- 
pears on ponds and lagoons in many parts of the United 
States. : 
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Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


Iron vs. Woop 1n Grass Housres.—A correspondent in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle this week raises the question, Why 
should not iron be substituted for wood in the construction 
of plant-houses? ‘There is a general objection to the use 
of iron, because of its supposed contraction and expansion 
under the influence of heat and cold, the condensation of 
moisture inside and consequent production of ‘‘ drip,” and 
the excessive radiation of heat from iron as compared with 
wood. My own observation leads me to doubt whether 
these objections really have any foundation in fact. There 
are several large houses at Kew in which the rafters and 
sashes are wholly iron, and neither contraction nor expan- 
sion in them is sufficient to do any damage to the glass or 
even to loosenit. Drip is easily prevented by a proper 
pitch of roof, and by means of channels cast in the iron 
rafters. Radiation is not easily measured, but I do not 
think there is any appreciable difference between the loss 
of heat from wood and iron houses ; at any rate, the quan- 
tity of piping for the one is the same as for the other. On 
the other side, a great deal must be urged in favor of 
iron as compared with wood. First cost is, of course, 
greater; but an iron house need not cost more than, say, 
twice as much as wood, while it will last at least ten times 
as long, as is proved by the old Victoria house at Kew, 
which was built wholly of iron. Then comes the question 
of light, and here iron is immeasurably superior to wood. 
Sashes and rafters, if made of iron, may be so thin as 
scarcely to obstruct any light, and yet be strong enough 
for the largest houses and in the most exposed places. A 
wood structure, if lightly built, soon gets out of repair and 
is unsafe. In some gardens, famous for good cultivation, 
I know iron houses are in favor. I will mention one— 
that of M. Warocque, of Mariemont, near Brussels, whose 
splendidly cultivated Cattleyas, Odontoglossums, Vandas 
and other plants are the subject of a most eulogistic article 
in the Gardeners’ Chronicle last week by no less an author- 
ity than Sir Trevor Laurence. The houses in which these 
plants are grown are iron, and that they are liked is proved 
by the fact that a new iron house for Cattleyas is about to 
be erected. I know the stereotyped objection to the use 
of iron for sashes and rafters, that it is bad for plants. But 
is it? Has any one ever proveditso? The three essential 
qualities in a plant-house are, I take it, durability, lightness 
and convenience. In two of these iron is superior to wood, 
and in the third I am inclined to think it is about equal. 

[The tendency in America is steadily toward the most 
durable materials for greenhouses. The fear of losing heat 
by radiation from metal is considered groundless.—Ep. | 


Errect or Foc on Piants.—The injury done to plants by 
winter fogs in the neighborhood of large towns has recently 
assumed quite alarming proportions. Thesubject has been 


‘under investigation by a committee of scientific men as- 


sisted by the Royal Society, and the first installment toward 
a report on the whole matter was contributed in the spring 
of this year by Dr. Oliver, of Kew. A second contribution 
to this end was recently made by Dr. W. J. Russell, F.R.S., 
in the form of a paper read before the Hygienic Congress, 
and which is now published in WVafure. Dr. Russell deals 
with the whole subject of town fogs and their effects upon 
man as wellas plants. An analysis of the fog-deposit col- 
lected from the roofs of glass houses at Kew, and which 
had been deposited in a fortnight in February, is most in- 
teresting. It is as follows : Carbon, 42.5 per cent.; hydro- 
carbon, 4.8 per cent.; sulphuric acid, 4.0 per cent.; hydro- 
chloric acid, .8 per cent.; ammonia, I.1 per cent.; mineral 
matter (silica iron), 41.5 per cent.; water, 5.3 per cent. 
Total, 100.0 per cent. 

“‘These analyses give, I believe, for the first time a defi- 
nite account of the composition of a fog-deposit. Soot and 
dust are by far its principal constituents, rendered sticky 
and coherent by hydrocarbons, but I should like to give 
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you the striking description which Professor Thiselton Dyer 
has sent me of this deposit Hesays, ‘Itwaslikea brown 
paint, it would not wash off with water, and could only be 
scraped off with a knife. It thickly coated all the leaves 
of the evergreens, and upon what have not yet been shed it 
stillremains.’ . . With regard to plants under glass the effect 
of fog is oftwokinds: (1) That caused by diminished light. 
This checks transpiration. The plants are therefore in the 
condition of being overwatered. A well-known conse- 
quence of this is to make them shed their leaves whole- 
sale. Many valuable plants which ought to be well fur- 
nished with foliage become perfectly bare, and it is 
impossible ever again to recover them into sightly speci- 
mens. (2) The toxic influence of the fog. This is most 
striking. I attribute it in the main to sulphurous acid, 
though I cannot help suspecting that some hydrocarbon 
may also have something to do with it. The toxic effect 
varies from one plant to another; some are scarcely in- 
jured, others are practically killed. I hope you will beable 
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fund has been started. Should the scheme be practicable, 
and there does not appear to be any reason why it should 
not, this exhibition ought to prove an important event in 
horticulture, and even in agriculture, for there are signs 
now of the cultivation of fruit being taken in hand by 
farmers. Sir James Whitehead has almost promised on 
behalf of the corporation the use, free of charge, of a site 
on the Thames embankment for the exhibition, which will 
be extended over a period of about ten days. It is antici- 
pated that the foreign section of this exhibition will be a 
prominent feature, and among foreign growers of fruits for 
the English market the United States occupies a very prom- 
inent place. No such exhibition has been held in England 
since 1866, when a great show of fruit was held in London 
and was so successful that after paying all expenses there 
was sufficient profit to purchase the Lindley Library for 
the Royal Horticultural Society and to present £1,000 to 
the Gardeners’ Benevolent Institution. 

I forward youa copy of aleaflet which is being distributed 


Fig. 87.—A Pond in Southern Illinois, coyered with the Water Chinquapin (Neluzv2/ 0 (uteunt)—See page 556. 


to arouse some interest in this horrible plague. If the vis- 
itation of last year is annually repeated it must in time 
make all refined horticulture impossible in the vicinity of 
London.” That the number of fogs experienced in London 
is annually increasing is shown by the statement that while 
between 1870 and 1875 the number recorded for the three 
months December, January and February was ninety- 
three, the number for a similar period ending last year had 
increased to 156. Dr. Russell does not write hopefully of 
the possibility of getting rid of this winter plague. He 
Says as long as coal is burnt we shall have dense fogs, and 
it does not appear probable that a substitute will be found 
for coal. 

Fruir.—Arrangements are being made to hold a great 
National and International Exhibition of Fruit in London 
in October, 1892. It is expected that all the English socie- 
ties interested in the cultivation of fruit will co-operate to 
insure the success of this exhibition. A committee has 
been appointed to formulate a scheme, and a guarantee 


all over England by the Royal Horticultural Society. It is, 
as you will see, intended chiefly for cottagers and small 
farmers, and is meant to afford them reliable information on 
the best kinds of fruit for general cultivation. The list, with 
cultural notes, has been drawn up by forty leading experts 
in fruit-culture in England. It gives the names of the 
twelve best apples for cooking, the eight best apples for 
dessert, the twelve best pears, twelve best plums, anda 
selection of cherries, damsons, raspberries, currants, 
gooseberries and strawberries. The habits, time of fruit- 
ing and keeping qualities of each are given, with a few 
important directions on planting, pruning, manuring, etc. 
The aim has been to make the list applicable as far as pos- 
sible to the whole of England, and to include only varie- 
ties possessing the four most necessary characteristics of 
quality, fertility, good growth and hardiness. The leaflet 
consists of eight pages, and it is to be had at the rate of 
2s. 6d. per 100 copies. 

W. Watson. 
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Cultural Department. 
The Grape Crop. 


ODES grape harvest of 1891 will long be remembered for its 
abundance and low prices, which was, doubtless, materi- 
ally diminished by the superabundance of peaches in market. 
Hereabout, however, the volume of the grape crop was not 
as large in the aggregate as in previous seasons, though the 
quality was quite up to the average. The vines and fruit were 
exceptionally free from fungal diseases, and where fungicides 
were seasonably applied very little rot developed at any time 
during the season, while mildew was not observed till late in 
August. This unusual healthy condition might be attributed 
to the judicious use of remedies during this and previous 
seasons were it not for the fact that vines which had never 
been treated heretofore carried as fine and healthy fruit and 
foliage as others. The true reason for this exemption from dis- 
ease is, doubtless, that-the season was unfavorable to the 
growth of fungi. To certain conditions of the season may also 
be due the imperfect pollination and poor setting of the fruit, 
which helped to diminish the crop. 

The cause for this imperfect setting is not easily determined. 
Conditions of temperature and moisture seemed favorable, as 
far as we could judge, but buds started unevenly, and clusters 
were much smaller than usual; yet some few varieties were 
not affected in this way, and exceeded all past experience, not- 
ably the Lindley (Rogers’ Number 9), generally a poor setter, 
but this season producing the largest and finest clusters I have 
ever grown. 

A severe drought prevailed inthissection allsummer. With 
two exceptions, up to late in August our showers had merely 
laid the dust, and this, too, may have helped to cause imper- 
fect setting; and yet the growth of vines was strong, yielding 
an abundance of well-ripened wood. 

Just after the seeds had hardened and the development of 
the fruit took place rains came for a few days, and this sudden 
addition of moisture forced a growth of pulp which seemed too 
rapid for the growth of the skin, and the consequent bursting 
caused great loss. This inability of the skin to grow as fast as 
the pulp, or lack of strength to hold its expanding contents, is 
a fatal defect in many otherwise excellent varieties. Tough- 
ness of skin and a tight hold on the peduncle are two invalu- 
able requisites for any grape. No matter how good it may be 
in other respects, weakness in either of these points is fatal. 
The critical period, when these weaknesses are apparent, 
varies with different kinds and varies in different seasons. 
This enables a variety to pass through a sudden excess of 
moisture at one time or season with safety, when it would fail 
if this moisture occurred afew days earlier or later. This 
seems to explain why some varieties crack badly one season 
and not another. 
season were the following, and I add to each the percentage 
of loss from this cause: Moore’s Early, fifty per cent. ; Worden, 
fifteen per cent.; Duchess, forty per cent.; Brant, fifty per 
cent.; Canada, fifty per cent.; Cambridge, ten per cent.; Lady, 
twenty-five per cent.; Salem, seventy-five per cent.; Massa- 
soit, seventy-five per cent.; Concord, twenty per cent.; Jeffer- 
son, forty per cent.; Packlington, twenty-five per cent.; and 
Woodruff Red, twenty-five per cent. 


Notwithstanding the troubles which beset the vineyards in 


this section, the yield throughout the country was immense, 
our markets were glutted, and prices ruled lower than ever. 
A correspondent in southern New Jersey informs me that he 
shipped half a ton of fine grapes to New York, in ten-pound 
baskets. The returns were, ‘‘Sold for ten cents a basket.” 
Of course he did not need the advice to ‘‘Forward no more,” 
which accompanied the return. And yet the wise counsellors 
who are writing about the causes of agricultural depression 
are constantly advising farmers to plant vineyards and or- 
chards. I have often wished that some of these glib writers 
would go into commercial fruit-growing and teach us how to 
get rich. A few seasons like the past would dissipate the 
dreams of certain and immense profits. The situation was 
bad enough even before the stupid action of the New York 
Board of Health still further depressed prices. The newspa- 
pers reported that arsenic had been used by vine-dressers to 
suppress phylloxera. They had heard of copper sulphate and 
the rot, but Paris Green andthe phylloxera looked more alarm- 
ing in the head-lines. Still, this was quite as accurate as the 
report of a city chemist who stated that the Grape rot was 
caused by an insect. 

The hot dry weather of September brought to perfection 
some varieties that are usually so late as to be classed among 
the uncertain ones. 
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Among the varieties that cracked badly this 


Black Defiance, Catawba, Roger’s 82, 
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and Isabella were among them. The fruit of Isabella was 
finer than I have grown for years. Of the newer varieties, 
Empire State continues to disappoint ; Moyeris no larger than 
Delaware, anda feeble-growing vine ; Berckmans is far better 
every way, except in size; Green Mountain is early and good; 
promises to be the best early white Grape. Colerain promises 
to be its peer in every respect save earliness; both vines are 
good growers; their weak points will develop in a year or 
two’s trial. The best of all the new varieties this season was 
the Brilliant, originated by T. V. Munson, of Texas. This has 
fruited with me for the third time, and this season developed 
most excellent qualities. The vine is a good grower and ap- 
pears hardy, but will suffer from mildew in bad seasons unless 
protected by spraying. The clusters were medium to large, 
berries the same, and the quality excellent. It is some satis- 


‘faction to plant and care for Grapes of this class, but a great 


many of the new introductions only tend to discouragement. 
Our list of Grapes, like our list of all other fruits, is far too 
long, and needs weeding out and pruning down. The proba- 
tionary time of many new ones on trial is about up. 

What is needed to relieve this oppressed industry, so that 
fruit-growers can realize a profit out of their investment equal 
to the labor they employ, is increased consumption or dimin- 
ished production or less profits to the middle-men. Notwith- 
standing the low wholesale prices, from which the growers are 
compelled to find their profits, if any, the retailers have gen- 
erally exacted ten cents per pound from the consumer. This, 
in many cases, represents a profit of 100 per cent. clear of all 
expenses. It is evident that the profit in the business is in 
fruit-selling and not in fruit-growing. 

The profits of fruit-growing are sure and certain when pur- 
sued for one’s own family consumption. No family ever sat- 
isfies its natural longing for good fruit as thoroughly when 
the fruit comes from the market.as when it is furnished by 
trees and vines on home grounds. And then there is the 
added pleasure of watching its growth and the satisfaction 
which comes from superior quality, with perfect ripeness and 


assured freshness. nae Potg 
Montclair, N. J. E, Williams. 


Fruits and Topography. 


RISES are a good many mysteries attendant upon the rela- 
tions which plainly exist between the growth of tree-fruits 
and the lay of the land. My experience and observation for 
more than half a century, first in the Kennebec valley’ of 
Maine, subsequently in the slightly elevated marine plain of 
eastern Massachusetts, afterward in the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys, and later among the hills of north-eastern Vermont 
and the valleys running northward to the St. Lawrence River, 
have helped me to solve some of these mysteries. But there 
is large room remaining for future investigations, especially as 
regards special exposures; the effect of winds in modifying 
temperature ; the relation of soils and manures to the resist- 
ance of trees against cold ; the action of the sun in winter ; the 
protective effect of snow; but, more than all else, the under- 
standing of the rivers of the air in their downward flow. 

I have orchards on a level plain near to Lake Memphrema- 
gog, on the east shore, and other younger orchards planted 
upon my farm two miles east of the lake, not less than 200 feet 
above it. Still other orchards, well cared for, are planted with 
trees from my nurseries upon the west shore, at greater or 
less distances from and above the water. All of these afford 
opportunities for studying the effects of climate in a region 
where twenty-five years ago it was firmly believed by its long- 
time residents that Apple-culture was quite impracticable, ex- 
cept for the Siberian Crabs and their seedlings. This unfavor- 
able section extends south beyond the divide between the 
St. Lawrence valley and the Connecticut as far as St. Johns- 
bury; east beyond the Connecticut across New Hampshire, 
and some way into Maine; west across the Green Mountains 
nearly to Lake Champlain, and north to the immediate shores 
of the St. Lawrence, where around and above Montreal to 
Lakes Champlain and Ontario lies a region of somewhat milder 
winter climate. 

The almost hardy varieties are those from which we can. 
learn the most on the question of climatic effects, and I was 
early made aware that the location cf my first orchards was 
one requiring hardier trees than were demanded for the oppo- 
site (western) shore and for the hills on both sides of the 
lake. That on the immediate lake-shore we often escaped 
light frosts in spring and fall, which struck sharply higher up, 
was no evidence. that winter’s cold would not practically de- 
stroy or prevent the profitable culture of a number of tree- 
fruits there which did well at higher elevations. Among these 
test-sorts are the Red Astrachan, Tolman Sweet and Pewaukee 
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Apples, and the Flemish Beauty Pear. At my lake-shore farm 
Icannot make them thrive, but they all do much better less 
than two miles away across the water, and 200 feet higher on 
my own side of it. 

The cause is not quite the same in all cases. In fact lam 


Fig. 88.—Pellzea Pringlei, n. sp.—See page 555. 


not quite sure that I fully know the cause why fruit-trees that 
fail on the east shore endure the winter on the west. It may 
bein the different angle which the trunks of trees on the re- 


spective slopes present to the sun at different times of the 
day; orit may be in the greater angle of the western shore, 
which slopes steeply to the lake, while the eastern is a broad 
plain that receives the down-pouring cold air-streams from 
the eastern hills and retains them, while similar air-currents 
on the west discharge themselves quickly upon and 
spread over the lake. 

But one thing is certain, namely, that these cold, 
invisible torrents of air, pouring down from the 
high valleys, must be taken account of in the se- 
lection of varieties, especially for a commercial 
orchard. The land east of Memphremagog rises 
in great steps, about four miles wide, each forming 
nearly level areas, upon which are some of the finest 
grain and dairy farms in New England. On the first 
and second of these narrow plains or benches corn 
is grown without difficulty; but on those higher up 
itis planted only for fodder and ensilage, on account 
of late and early frosts ; though otherwise these 
high farms are rather the best in their yield of the 
small grains, potatoes and grass, and are by no 
means inferior for orcharding, the winter’s severest 
cold being less than below, while the shorter spring 
and fall ensures better keeping quality in the fruit. 
It would surprise some to know that in our hills, 
and in northern Maine and Canada, the Oldenburgh 
apple is often kept far into winter; and this also 
throws a clear light upon the fact, often commented 
upon as unfavorable to the truth of what is stated by 
Russians in regard to their winter fruits, which, in 
some cases, hardly keep into winter at all in lowa 
and Minnesota. But when we remember the differ- 
ences caused by both latitude and elevation these 
discrepancies arereconciled. Seeing the differences 
made in the same direction within a distance of 
twenty miles in my own county, I am enabled easily 
to understand that apples from central Russia, be- 
tween latitudes fifty and sixty degrees, may be all- 
winter keepers, while the same fruit grown in lowa 
and Minnesota, between forty and fifty degrees, may 


sho diffe tly. 
Neco ses eal T. H. Hoskins. 


Notes on Chrysanthemums. 


S we have had no public competition of Chrysan- 
themum-growers in New York for some years, 
the recent show in Madison Square Garden was of 
great interest to those who have watched the rise of 
this flower into favor. John Thorpe labored for 
some years to convince the florists that the Chry- 
santhemum was destined to become of great value 
as a market flower, but for a time he had small 
success. But, judging from the recent show, it 
would seem that nearly all the prominent market- 
growers of cut flowers are now large growers of 
Chrysanthemums, and we have been able to observe 
the results which have followed their development 
into true greenhouse plants. Theapproved method 
of cultivation now seems to be the growing of plants 
entirely under glass, planted out either on benches 
or in solid beds. This method Seems to have its 
dangers. The flowers at the recent show were not 
lacking in that refinement and purity of color which 
is shown in flowers grown under glass, and they 
were of good size and form, with abundant foliage. 
But why should flowers, some of which were appar- 
ently as solid as a stone-cutter’s mallet one day, melt 
off the next as rapidly as some roses. Thiscertainly 
is not the best culture of the Chrysanthemum, which, 
when properly grown, is one of the most lasting of 
flowers. Before me, as! write, is a vase of flowers 
in fair freshness, and they were plucked a fortnight 
since, and have had to endure the atmosphere of a 
furnace-heated room. I do not mean to say that 
soft flowers were universal at the late exhibition 
here, for there were notable exceptions, but they 
were so frequent as to be a subject of much com- 
ment. 

The cultivation of the Chrysanthemum is so well 
understood now, and it is such a simple matter to 
secure large well-formed blooms, that there is little 
excuse for the production of such disappointing 


flowers, the fault, of course, being caused by overheating and 
lack of airin the houses. The fact cannot be ignored that the 
Chrysanthemum is a hardy flower, naturally blooming at a 
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low temperature, and the closer it is kept to the latter con- 
dition the more satisfactory it will prove in all that makes it 
valuable to the general public. Few persons are interested 
chiefly in the size of Chrysanthemum-blooms, but all of us 
enjoy their decorative effect. 

The certificates at a flower-show are beyond the comprehen- 
sion of an ordinary mortal, and one can only ask sometimes 
what they mean, unless it be to show the kind-heartedness of 
the judges and their desire to give a helpful advertisement to 
the originators or owners of new flowers. One is kept busy at 
this season noting certificates from all quarters, and by the 
time he has compared notes with other observers the novel- 
ties are reduced to a very short list, and he makes a rather 
longer one of some of the old favorites which continue to come 
to the front again and again. Still, year by year, we find great 
gains, some jumping into favor, and some creeping slowly. 
Such flowers of recent years as Viviand Morel, Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy, W. H. Lincoln, Ada Spaulding, Minnie Wanamaker, 
Mermaid, Lilian Bird, Jessica, etc., leave little to be desired 
either in form or coloring. Good reliable dark-colored Chry- 


santhemums seem to be for the future. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. IN. Gerard. 


Fertilizers for Tomatoes. 


“[P ste8 has always been, among market-growers, a belief 
that a heavy fertilization of Tomatoes will lessen the yield, 
and prevalent opinions of this kind among farmers or garden- 
ers, even when no sufficient reason can be given for them, 
usually turn out, upon careful investigation, to have a basis of 
truth ; and yet, in spite of the belief above mentioned, tests 
which have been conducted for some years at the various 
agricultural experiment stations have given almost uniformly 
larger yields where the land was heavily manured. Of course 
the character of the soil may have some influence, and the 
character of the fertilizer may have still more; but a recent 
bulletin from the Cornell Station is worthy of attention, be- 
cause, while the experiments recorded still show that heavy 
fertilization increases the crop, it is also explained that under 
certain circumstances the popular view of the case may be 
the true one. The productiveness of a Tomato-plant de- 
pends largely upon its earliness or on its ability to give the 
greatest number of pickings before frost. Therefore, any 
fertilizer which starts off the plant rapidly in its early growth 
and hastens the appearance of fruit is beneficial. We can 
conceive, however, that whenever plant-food that is immedi- 
ately available is applied late in the season it will cause a 
vigorous growth of the plant, and thus delay production and 
ripening of the fruit. The same effect might follow the early 
application of raw and coarse stable-litter, in which the plant- 
food cannot be made ready for assimilation until late in the 
season. 

In order to determine the results of a late application of fer- 
tilizer, nitrate of soda was used at the rate of ten pounds to 
seventeen plants at one application, on the 25th of June, a fort- 
night after the plants were set. Ona similar number of plants 
the same amount of nitrate was applied at intervals of about 
three weeks, in applications of two and three pounds each. 
The results showed striking differences. The first lot of 
plants up to the last week of September gave a much higher 
yield in the number of fruits to the plant and in the average 
weight of the crop. After that date, however, the intermittent 
application of the fertilizer in the second lot was beginning to 
be felt; and, as frost held off unusually long, this lot, tak- 
ing the season through, gave the best yield. If, however, the 
frost had come at a time when it usually does the popular be- 
lief would have been vindicated. The rule seems to be that a 
quick fertilizer, like nitrate of soda, ought not to be applied in 
this climate as late as the latter part of August. As this fertil- 
izer, however, is readily dissolved in water and escapes in 
drainage, itis not advisable to make it in one heavy applica- 
tion early in the season, but it should be distributed in differ- 
ent applications, and extended from the time of planting until 
midsummer. Of course, nitrate of soda is not a complete fer- 
tilizer, and both potash and phosphoric acid, in some form, 
may be needed, too. All these materials are found in good 
farm-yard manure, and no mistake will be made when this is 
abundantly applied early in the season, provided it has been 
thoroughly disintegrated. 


A Chrysanthemum Blight.—The particular disease referred to 
appears upon the leaves of the plant, blotching them with 

_ brown until they wither and fall away. The trouble is due to 
a species of Septoria, and therefore close in kin to many kinds 
of fungi that prey upon cultivated plants, producing the so- 
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called leaf-spot diseases. This Septoria is propagated from 
plant to plant by means of long slender spores that are pro- 
duced in large numbers in pear-shaped bodies imbedded in 
the surface of the affected portions of the leaf. The diseased 
spot itself enlarges by means of the threads of the fungus 
already in the leaf, spreading out laterally into the surround- 
ing healthy tissue. Moisture favors the development of these 
spots very greatly. Some varieties seem to be more subject 
to the blight than others, but probably all will take it when con- 
ditions are most favorable and the spores or germs of the fun- 
gus are present. There is no reason to doubt that spraying 
the young plants with the standard compounds of copper would 
do much to check this disease, and thus save the foliage. It is 
very important to spray when the plants are small, and not de- 
lay until the blight is present. No remedy can restore a 
blighted leaf to a healthy condition. 
Byron D. Halsted. 


Rutgers College. 

The Vegetable Garden.—Many of these are now covered with 
a dense growth of weeds that have ripened seed, which, if left, 
wiil fill the soil and give trouble for years. A large part of this 
can be destroyed by burning if the garden is covered with a 
thick coat of straw and fired when a good breeze is blowing. 
Straw makes a very hot fire, and even much of the seed which 
has fallen on the ground can be destroyed in this way. Itisa 
great advantage also to plow the garden in the fall, and if 
plowed deep the weed-seed still left will be turned down so 
deeply as to give much less trouble than it would if near the 
surface. Besides, if the garden is plowed in narrow lands and 
the dead furrows opened so as to carry off the water, it will dry 
off so as to admit of being planted much earlier in spring than 
if left unplowed, and it will also be in much better condition,— 
W. F. Brown, in The Tribune. 


Correspondence. 


In the Shore Towns of Massachusetts.—III. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Marblehead has Crocker Park, a headland on the har- 
bor, given to the town by Hon. Uriah Crocker—a fine view, 
rocks, no trees, very steep in places, and not safe in its present 
undefended condition. Railings are needed at the top of the 
ledges. There is another headland, or portion of a hill-top 
and slope, which was given to the town by Hon. J. J. H. 
Gregory. This also affords a good view of the water. The 
Old Burying Hill has few interments of late years. The title is 
in the town, and it is much used asa place of public resort, 
The site of the fort on the shore, occupied during the civil 
war, has been improved and cared for by the Town Improve- 
ment Association with the understanding that it was a public 
possession, but the owners of the adjacent land have recently 
built a fence across the area which had been used by the pub- 
lic, enclosing about half of it, and greatly impairing the value 
of the remainder for public use. 

I spent a memorable day with Messrs. Chase, Eliot and Wig- 
elesworth in the Lynn Woods. This tract of 1,600 acres of 
land and water is a possession of extraordinary importance. 
No other of the smaller cities of our country has anything to 
compare with it in extent. It is a region of unspoiled wood- 
land, and it will so remain, as it is not intended that it shall 
ever be made a park in the ordinary sense of that word. There 
is an admirable system of roads, which will be extended, and 
there will be need of shelters at various points. There will be 
as little artificial construction as possible, no decorative gar- 
dening, no perceptible interference with the wild sylvan 
beauty, which is the essential charm of this great public re- 
sort. Its proper official and distinctive name is The Lynn 
Woods, 

The two wolf-pits are objects of great historic value. I have 
not been able to learn of the existence of any similar remains 
anywhere in this country. They are perhaps eight or ten feet 
deep, but have been partly filled up by leaves drifting in. I 
thought them about eight or nine feet long and three or four 
feet wide. A recent newspaper article described them as cir- 
cular, with walls narrowing at the top. I suppose the writer 
thought wolf-pits ought to have that form. But those I saw 
are parallelograms with vertical walls, their corners right an- 
gles, and, in short, with nothing circular about them. The 
smooth stone walls were so well laid that they are still not per- 
ceptibly out of plumb. These pits should be very carefully 
protected and preserved that they may never become mere 
restorations. 

Quincy has Merrymount Park, seventy-five acres on the ~ 
shore, woodland and ponds, given to the city by Hon. Charles 


Nancy B. Jackson, of Boston. 
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Francis Adams in 1885. It has not been improved very much, 
as one of the conditions of the gift was that the city should not 
expend more than $1,000 a year on the park for the first ten 
years. Atter this term expires more will be done for its im- 
provement. Faxon Park, about twenty-six acres of woodland, 
in the region formerly called the South Common, not on the 
shore, was given to the city by Hon. Henry H. Faxon in 1885. 
It is notimproved much. Before 1885 Quincy had no park or 
common. The people went to the beaches, and do now, but 
there are no public holdings on the shore outside of Merry- 
mount Park. The city was incorporated in 1888, and has now 
17,000 people. The Village Improvement Society has recently 
put up a fine granite fountain, costing about $6,000, on land 
belonging to the Street Department, formerly a part of the old 
Training-field. 

Weymouth is fortunate in the possession of Webb Park, 
which has recently been presented to the inhabitants of the 
town by Mrs. Margaret T. W. Merrill, of Portland, and Mrs. 
The donors are descendants of 
the late Christopher Webb, a prominent lawyer of Weymouth, 
who represented the town in the General Court for thirty years 
ormore. This park-land was formerly a part of the estate of 
Major John White, who owned a large farm here a hundred 
years ago. Christopher Webb married his daughter, Miss 
Susan White, and this is a portion of her inheritance from her 
father’s estate. Its area is eight acres. It lies high, overlook- 
ing all the Weymouth Fore River country and the numerous 
islands offshore. In the deed of gift the donors say the land 
is given to the town ‘“‘in consideration of our regard for our 
birthplace and as a memorial of our honored parents.” It 
was an act of far-sighted beneficence, an admirable and en- 
during example to the people of other Massachusetts towns. 

There is asmall common at Hingham Centre, perhaps two 
or three acres. Fountain Square, near Hingham Station, is 
little more than a slight expansion of the streets which cross 
each other diagonally there. There are five large Elms here, 
planted about seventy years ago. There are no other public 
holdings. The town formerly owned a considerable area 
along the town brook, but sold it at low rates long ago. Much 
of this land is now built upon, and the town has repurchased 
some of it in later times, paying a good price. Melville’s Gar- 
den, at Downer’s Landing, a noted resort on the shore, had 
275,000 visitors during the season of 1891. It is a private hold- 
ing, with restaurant, etc., and brings a great revenue to its pro- 
prietor. Such resorts are sure to be multiplied in the shore 
towns, and to attract an increasing number of visitors from 
the cities and from the interior of the country. In Hingham I 
saw the Old Place which has been made historic by the story 
of its renewal, which Mrs. Robbins has told with such extraor- 
dinary vivaciousness and interest in GARDEN AND FOREST. 
The Agricultural Society has large grounds at Hingham, but 
they are not used as a place of public resort. The town ought 
to have a park or reservation on the shore. There are many 
things of historic interest here, and there should bean increase 
of popular interest and knowledge regarding them. 

There are no public holdings in the town of Hull. The 
great beach at Nantasket is all private property. Some of the 
hill-tops and great reaches of shore lands should belong to the 
town, or to the state, forthe use of the myriads of people from 
the cities who throng the island every summer. 

Cohasset has one of the prettiest commons I have seen in any 
village: about four acres, fine trees and grass, enclosed with 
a fence of posts with twochains. Achurch, builtin 1743, stands 
within, about the middle of one side. There is an enchanting 
view of the water and meadow shores. The common is obvi- 
ously incomplete at this end, and I was told that the town owns 
an area outside at that point, and that a man living near had 
obtained permission to enclose a part of this valuable public 
holding for his own private use. Even if this were included 
the common would be small for the public need. By permit- 
ting such occupancy several of the shore towns have lost title 
to land which would now be an important public possession. 
There is a comparatively roomy playground around the new 
Osgood school, and the building has more architectural char- 
acter and beauty than I have seen anywhere else ina school- 
house. 

The name Scituate appears to be a corruption of an Indian 
word, Sa-tu-it, accented on the second syllable, and said to 
mean brook, or cold brook. It is still in use. I think the 
meaning of Indian names is mostly uncertain and a matter of 
guess-work now, and the sound is more important, when it is 
pleasant or musical. We still have Cotuit, and some other 
names very similar in sound. The town had formerly exten- 
sive holdings on the beach. Deane’s History says: ‘“‘The 
beaches from the third cliff eastward to the river’s mouth have 
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been defended from waste by repeated acts of the town, for- 
bidding the removing of stones, &c. Two landings at the har- 
bor have been preserved by the town, and frequently surveyed 
for the purpose of keeping their bounds. These came into 
the town’s possession in 1704, when the Conihassett Partners 
surrendered their highways, etc., to the town.” These impor- 
tant shore lands have mostly been forcibly taken possession of 
and appropriated to their own use by some of the owners of 
contiguous grounds. The town has been the theatre of one of 
the great beach controversies of the country. It has vainly 
expended thousands of dollars in the effort to defend its rights 
on the shore. The people have grown weary of the unavail- 
ing struggle, and although the courts have not rendered a full 
decision on the merits of the case, it is not likely that the town 
will make any further effort to obtain redress. The men who 
have seized the public property say to the people of the town, 
“Come on this beach if you dare!” and if any citizen drives 
his team on the shore in the exercise of the ancient right to 
collect seaweed or drift-stuff they meet him with weapons and 
violence, attack his horses with pitchforks, and are thus able 
to ‘hold the fort” against all efforts to maintain the public 
right to the beach. ; 

In early times the town had a large Training-field. A long 
time ago a man sat down on it and stayed there, and the town 
could not get him off, or it did not, and some of his family are 
living there now. A fragment of the old Training-field still 
remains unappropriated to private use, and now formsa small 
common. 

The records say that when this region was first settled by 
white men the shores of the bays here were skirted with forest- 
trees quite to the water’s edge, and some of the earliest entries 
mention the Live Oak forests in the vicinity of Coleman’s Hills. 
What tree was this? Walnut-tree Hill was sonamed because 
the Black Walnut was indigenous there. It was a wild region 
of woods and waters. There were many beaver-dams, and 
for nearly a hundred years the town voted every year a bounty 
for the destruction of wolves. There is still a Town Swamp 
on the maps here, but the last of this public holding was 
assigned to various citizens long ago. I copied from the Town 
Records of 1706 the statement that eighty lots of Cedar-swamp 
were conveyed to individuals by acommittee appointed by the 
town in February of that year. 

At Hobart’s Landing, on North River, in Scituate, ships were 
built as early as 1650. Here the ship Columbia (Captain Ken- 
drick) was built by James Briggs in 1773. This was the first 
ship to visit the north-west coast from this country. Captain 
Kendrick explored the River Oregon and named it after his 
ship, the Columbia. Many of the whale-ships employed by 
the people of New Bedford and Nantucket during the latter 
half of the last century and the early part of this were built 
in Scituate. They generally rated from 300 to 350 tons. The 
largest of which I find any record was built in 1812 by William 
Delano, nearly 500 tons. 

In 1830 Captain Samuel Barker received a premium from 
the Plymouth Agricultural Society for the best crop of rye in 
the country, and two other citizens had premiums the same 
year for general improvement of theirfarms. The year before 
Colonel James Curtis had received a donation for general im- 
provement of his farm, and Thatcher Tilden a premium for 
the best crop of rye. I think that agriculture in Scituate has 
rather declined than advanced since then. “An old cemetery 
here has been much neglected and abused. A public high- 
way has been run through it, destroying many of the graves 
and head-stones. The sites of some of the smaller burying- 
places mentioned in early histories of the town are probably 
indistinguishable now. I hope soon to learn whether this is 
so or not. 

Queen Ann’s Corner has its name from Ann Whiton, who 
kept a tavern there in 1730 and many years afterward, where 
the Plymouth road crosses the town line to Hingham. I 
copied the earliest marriage notice preserved in the Town 
Records, ‘“‘Resolved White, to Judith, daughter of Mr. Will- 
iam Vassall, November 25th, 1640.” Resolved White came to 
Plymouth in the Mayflower with the first company of pilgrims 
in 1620, and had lands laid out to him in Scituate in 1638. 

In Scituate I saw the birthplace of Samuel Woodworth, 
the author of the poem “The Old Oaken Bucket.” He was 
born here January 13th, 1785. He early chose to be a printer, 
and was apprenticed to Benjamin Russell, editor of the Co- 
lumbian Centine/, in Boston. He became a busy journalist and 
prolific author. He went to New York City in 1809, and in 
1823 was associated with George P. Morris in establishing the 
Mirror. The Old Oaken Bucket poem was written in the spring 
or summer of 1817. Mr. Woodworth was then living in Duane 
Street. He came home to dinner from his office, near the foot 
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of Wall Street, on a warm day and took a drink of water, say- 
ing that he would rather have a drink from the old well at 
home. His wife said, ‘‘Selim, that’s a pretty subject fora 
poem,” and he wrote it. I have read an autograph letter written 
by him in August, 1835, in which he says that his second son, 
twenty years of age, was at that time on a three-years voyage 
to the Pacific Ocean as captain’s clerk to Captain Morrell, who 
discovered the Cannibal Islands. Mr. Woodworth died Decem- 
ber gth, 1842, and was buried in New York, but his body was 
afterward removed to San Francisco. I wish to learn where 
it now lies, and whether there is any monument over his dust. 
I think the birthplace should be marked in some appropriate 
way, and should like to communicate with some of his de- 
scendants, in order to consult them regarding the matter. The 
well and the little old mill appear to be the same as when the 
poet saw them daily in his boyhood. I think we ought to pre- 
serve the well, and perhaps the millstones, which are still in 
use. The birthplace is visited by an increasing number of 
the summer dwellers on that part of the shore, sometimes as 
many as sixty ina day. The interest which attracts people to 
a poet’s birthplace is wholesome and should be encouraged, 
but it cannot always be convenient in its results for the cour- 
teous family now having the care of the celebrated well. 
Pleasant attention is given to all visitors, and fees, frequently 
offered, are always refused. F. B. Harrison. 
Boston, Mass. 


The White River Forest Reservation. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Colorado has the honor of possessing the first forest- 
reservation under the act of Congress passed at the last ses- 
sion. This is ‘‘The White River Forest Reservation,” for 
which a proclamation was issued by the President on October 
17, 1891. I have carefully examined the whole tract, and a gen- 
eral description of it would, no doubt, be of interest to the 
readers of GARDEN AND FOREST. 

This reservation lies in the western part of the state, and 
comprises the eastern portions of the counties of Garfield and 
Rio Blanco. It is just over the crest of the Continental Divide, 
where the rivers run almost due west, and where the greater 
rainfall produces a larger forest-growth than on the eastern 
side. The tract is rectangular, extending about fifty miles 
north and south and forty miles east and west, beginning 
about seven miles north of Glenwood and ten miles east of 
Meeker. It therefore has an area of about2,ooo square miles, 
or about 1,350,000 acres. Three rivers receive a large portion of 
their water here. In the southern part its slopes drain into 
the Grand River, which flows past its border. In the centre, 
near its eastern boundary, rise the White River and the 
many small streams which form its head-waters. In the north- 
ern portion rises the Williams River, the main tributary of the 
Yampa, which, like the White River, empties into the Green 
River near the Utah line. 

The reservation is made to cover what is known as the 
White River Plateau, which, although broken with hill and 
valley, and nowhere strictly level, is crossed by no mountain 
ranges, and has a general level character, varying in altitude 
from 8,ooo to 11,000 feet, with here and there ragged peaks 
rising as high as 12,000 feet. The formation is volcanic, and 
the immense forces which threw up these bold cliffs and great 
rocks are visible everywhere, forming a peculiarly grand and 
sublime scenery. 

About two-thirds of the surface is covered with a dense for- 
est, in some places almost impenetrable, consisting of one 
deciduous and three coniferous species. Each species has its 
own habitat or level, and seldom encroaches upon that of the 
other. The first tree we meet is the Aspen, at an altitude of 
about 8,000 feet. Above this comes the Red or Douglas 
Spruce (Pseudotsuga taxifolia) at an altitude of 8,000 to 9,000 
feet, and from this to the timber-line, 9,000 to 11,000 feet, is 
the White or Engelmann Spruce (Picea Engelmann). With 
the Engelmann Spruce, at an altitude of 9,000 to 10,000 feet, is 
mingled in large numbers the Balsam Fir (Adzes lasciocarpa). 
But this tree is of little value commercially, so that the for- 
ests of this reservation may be said to consist of Red and 
White Spruce. Grand trees they are, rising slim and straight 
like a column of verdure toa great height, their trunks per- 
fect, without a bend, and as straight as ship-masts. Many 
have reached their maturity, and are toppling to their fall. 
The forest-floor is covered with dead trunks in all stages of 
decay, among which, and fed by them, are young trees of 
every age. The Red Spruce is the more valuable timber-tree, 
and being easily reached on the lower slopes is cut to a con- 
siderable extent. The White Spruce forests are so inaccessi- 
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ble as to be of little commercial value, at least for many years 
to come. At present the main object for the reservation is to 
conserve the water for irrigation in the valleys below. 

The soil is in many places boggy, and the whole country is 
full of springs and little rivulets. Wherever the nature of the 
ground will allow, lakes are formed of all sizes, from fifty feet 
to three miles across. On the highest portion of the plateau, 
where the surface is less broken and opportunities are given 
for the water to accumulate, the little lakes are innumerable, 
and one may ride for hours among them. This reservation 
will be the means of storing an immense quantity of water, 
which will be of incalculable value to the wide valleys in 
western Colorado and Utah, through which flow the three 
rivers which largely receive their supply from this region. In 
the winter the accumulation of snow is immense, lying in 
many places twenty feet deep, and never less than six feet, and 
not disappearing until July. The beneficial effects of the for- 
est upon this mass of snow is evident to any student of its 
influences. ; 

The reservation contains magnificent scenery, which in 
its way surpasses that of any other region. From the high- 
est peak, Mt. Marvine, a little over 12,000 feet in altitude, 
a most extensive view can be obtained, which will repay the 
adventurous climber. At his feet is spread the whole of the 
reservation. He can note the nature and extent of the forest, 
and the open parks and valleys. He can follow the course of 
the large streams and rivers, until they lose themselves in the 
distance. He can point out the peaks of the reservation, and 
beyond them the higher ranges, white with snow, which 
bound the horizon as far as the eye can reach. Few more 
attractive places than this reservation can be found for the 
tourist, and a trip through this region is well worth any 
trouble. It must be done on horseback, with guides and a | 
camping outfit. Glenwood Springs, a well-known watering- 
place on the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, is the best 
place to start from. 

Game abounds in this region. The lakes and streams are 

full of trout; and elk and deer, bear and mountain lion roam 
the woods. But the large animals are becoming scarce, and 
some method of game preservation must be adopted at once 
to prevent the total destruction of the deer and elk. 
* Perhaps in no state or territory are the forest-reservations 
more important than in Colorado. For, besides preserving 
the timber, they prevent the diminution of the waters for irri- 
gation, without which the agricultural and fruit-growing indus- 
tries, now fast becoming most important, would languish and 
fail. Several other reservations have already been asked, and 
still others are in contemplation. After long waiting it seems 
that we have now the opportunity to protect our streams, and 
it is intended to push the movement now begun until the 
head-waters of all Colorado rivers are reserved. 

Colorado Springs. George H. Parsons. 


The Specific Name of the Texan Cercis. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I have read with some surprise in Professor Sargent’s 
“ Notes” upon the synonymy of the Texan Red Bud (page 448, 
supra) that he proposes to callit Cercis Texensis ; for I thought 
I was quite familiar with the fact that it had been duly pub- 
lished by Dr. Gray inthe “ Plante Lindheimeriane,” as long ago 
as 1850, under the name C. reniformis, taken up from Dr. En- 
gelmann’s manuscript. Only a glance at the place thus re- 
ferred to is needed to show that my impression was correct. 
It was altogether erroneous to have stated, as was done in the 
“Botany of California,” that up to 1876 C. rentformis had re- 
mained a manuscript name. The supposition of Professor 
Sargent appears to be that, since Dr. Gray did not himself 
recognize in this shrub of the south-west anything beyond a 
mere form of C. occidentalis, he could not, or did not, givedue 
publication to the name C. renzformis, though what logical or 
historical reason he may have for the supposition I cannot 
imagine. While Dr. Gray did not adopt Dr. Engelmann’s 
opinion, he, nevertheless, conceived it to be an opinion worth 
publishing, and pubiished it, at the same time appending the 
name by which it was intended the species should be known 
in case specific rank should at some future day be generally 
conceded to it. Itis certain that Dr. Gray had no other pur- 
pose in then printing the name C. ventformis, along with the 
means of identifying it, but this, that his esteemed collabora- 
tor’s proposed name should forever designate the species in 
case it should be accounted a species. He did it in order to 
preclude all possibility of Dr. Engelmann’s losing his right to 
the name. It was, in his intent, an effectual preventive of 
any possible future C. Texensits, for example. This provisional 
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publication of another’s species, under just such protest, but 
with the certain effect of securing to the species its earliest 
proposed name in case of its acceptance as a species, was done 
over and over again by Dr. Gray, as by many another eminent 
botanist. I have never before heard the tenability of such a 
name called in question, and I am sure the verdict of botanists 
would be that, as an indubitably valid name for the Texan Red 
Bud, C. reniformis antedates C. Texensis by forty-one years. 
University of California. Edward L. Greene. 


[The point made by our correspondent relates to one of 
those questions of nomenclature about which different au- 
thors have maintained different views. The name Cerczs 
reniformis is not Engelmann’s, for he never published it. 
It is not Gray’s name, for Gray did not adopt it, although 
he referred to it in the work cited by Professor Greene. 
Brewer & Watson mentioned it in ‘‘The Flora of Cali- 
fornia” (1876) with a short descriptive phrase, so that they 
must be considered the real authors of Cercis reniformuis, 
whether that name is retained or is considered a 
synonym.—Eb. | 


The Acorn Crop. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Referring to the failure of the acorn crop in Minneso- 
ta, as recorded ina note in your issue of October 21st, I would say 
that in this section acorns are very abundant. The Bur Oaks, 
of which there are numerous cultivated trees here, are unusu- 
allyfull. So also are the White Oaks, Swamp White Oaks, Rock 
Chestnut Oaks, Black Oaks, Scarlet Oaks, Red Oaks, Pin Oaks, 
Spanish Oaks, Post Oaks, Black Jack and Willow Oaks, all of 
which are here in their wild state. That there areno acorns on 
the Minneapolis Bur Oaks is the reverse of what I should expect. 
I have occasion to be interested in the acorn crop every year, 
and think I can safely say that, as arule, a failure in one part 
of the northern states means a failure in all parts of them. 
That is, if the Scarlet Oaks of a given locality fail to yield 
acorns it is almost useless to look elsewhere for them, and 
the same is true of all other kinds. But this rule does not 
hold goodin the southern states. To my knowledge, for per- 
haps twenty-five years past, demands there for acorns of Quer- 
cus Catesbei and Q. agi#atica, made yearly, have always been 
met. Referring again to the Bur Oak, the large specimen in 
Bartram Park here is unusually full of fruit this season, but a 
tree of Q. lyrata, which is near it, has hardly an acorn on it, 
Foseph Meehan. 


Germantown, Pa. 


Periodical Literature. 


As represented on a detailed map of any important county 
in any of our States, says Mr. Isaac B. Potter in the November 
Forum, our country roads show an enormous extension, and 
“three of our states can be easily selected in which the total 
length of public roads, exclusive of town and city streets, is 
greater than the combined mileage of all the railroads in the 
world.” Mr. Potter is the secretary of the New York State 
Roads Improvement Association, and his article, called ‘“‘The 
Profit of Good Country Roads,” is therefore entitled to earnest 
attention. How does he describe the condition of the public 
ways in question, after noting the immense sums which, in 
deference to the demands of capital—for the profit of individ 
uals and corporations more immediately than for the profit of 
the people at large—the nation has spent in the establishment 
of commercial centres, in the development of railroads, in the 
improvement of river-ways and harbors, and the extension of 
telegraphic lines? ‘‘With the enlargement of concentric cir- 
cles surrounding every American inland town,” he says, “‘is 
to be found an apparently undue diminution of agricultural 
population, wealth and thrift.” And thisis because ‘the dirt- 
road, that only avenue of communication which connects the 
farmer socially and commercially with the world at large . 
is the same road that was useda hundred centuries ago by the 
naked savage when chased by a storm: to the sheltering cave, 
and from him seems to have descended as an entailed legacy 
to the American government. In all these years it has not 
changed, except that the modern article is more or less 
churned and mangled by narrow wheel-tires and flanked by 
costly and useless fences—two species of property unknown 
to our primitive ancestor and first conceived at that later 
period which marked the dividing-line between instinct and 
imbecility. Measuring a million miles or more in its various 
ramifications, dissolving in the rains of April, baking and pul- 
verizing beneath the rays of the midsummer sun, drifting and 
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disappearing in the whirlwinds of November, and presenting 
at all times but little more than a roughened streak of soil to 
serve as a land highway for the great volume of internal traffic 
the time seems to have come when the American common 
road may rightfully assert itself as the most expensive and by 
all odds the most extravagantly maintained of all the public 
institutions. To the intelligent foreigner who comes to our 
shores the American ‘system’ of road maintenance is little 
short of ridiculous; tothe thoughtful and inquiring native it is 
only a kind of legalized negligence, a relic of feudalism bor- 
rowed from England in the old days of governmental poverty 
and placed in the keeping of the most patient and long-suffer- 
ing of our industrial classes, who have gradually been led by 
‘the ensnaring wiles of custom’ to endure and embrace it.” 
Then the author declares, and all sensible men will agree with 
him, that an understanding of the pecuniary benefits of good 
roads ‘“‘is a national question; for these roads are the com- 
mon care and property of all the nation, and any effect which 
grows out of their improvement must be found directly in the 
economic condition of the persons and property within their 
widened influence.” 

We cannot follow Mr. Potter through the explanation he 
then gives of the condition of American farms, illustrated by 
many facts and figures, showing how vastly the number of 
small holdings has decreased in the west during the past ten 
years while the extent of very large ones has correspondingly 
increased, and calculating the future need for good common 
roads by estimates of the rate at which the agricultural pro- 
ductiveness of many regions may be expected to augment 
during the immediate future. We can merely recommend 
his article to all good citizens as the most scientific exposition 
of the matter which has yet come under our eyes, and, there- 
fore, of course, the most convincing. He then quotes the 
experience of foreign countries to show the value and ultimate 
economy of good systems of road-management, and likewise 
of a few American counties where experiments in this direc- 
tion have been made. He cites, for instance, the testimony of 
a resident of Union County, New Jersey, where forty miles of 
telford and macadam road have been built at a cost of $10,000 
per mile, which declares ‘‘that the property in Union County 
has actually appreciated in value far more than the cost of the 
roads, and this not only in cases of sale or exchange but upon 
the tax-levy. Notwithstanding the fact that $300,000 worth of 
county bonds have been issued to build these roads, and the 
interest must be met annually, the tax-rate has not been in- 
creased in the county, or in any city in the county, in conse- 
quence of the extra interest-expense ; and it is but fair to say 
that the actual appreciation of property due to the increased 
value of lands benefited by the improved roads meets the in- 
creased taxes already. And none of our roads have been com- 
pleted for more than a year, and some parts of them only 
within the present month. As an advertising medium alone 
they have been worth what they cost. .. . It is safe to say 
that the citizens and taxpayers of Union County would not go 
permanently back to the old system, with its old roads, if they 
were paid many times the cost of the new roads.” 

The agitations in favor of new roads recently begun in seyv- 
eral states are then mentioned by Mr. Potter, and a deserved 
tribute is paid to the services of the ‘League of American 
Wheelmen,” whose 25,000 members have done a vast amount 
of careful, conscientious, systematic work in the way of col- 
lecting statistics, printing and circulating information, and 
studying the best methods for improving the present state of 
things — work which has, of course, been largely inspired by a 
sense of their own personal interests and yet has been carried 
on in a truly public-spirited way, and will unquestionably con- 
duce very greatly to the benefit of the people as a whole. In 
conclusion Mr. Potter says that he believes ‘‘the signs are 
hopeful, and the future of the American road is full of prom- 
ise.” Work for its improvement is already ‘‘well in hand,” 
and he is cheered by the thought that soon ‘‘the government 
and the states will be brought to adopt that beneficent princi- 
ple of statecraft which leads a nation rightly and fully to exer- 
cise its paternal functions and to direct the public hand to the 
aid and development of that great branch of industry which 
was born with the birth of the nation itself and upon the suc- 
cess of which all national wealth must eventually depend.” 


Notes. 


A chute in the logging camp at Clifton, Oregon, is described 
as one of the longest in the world, measuring three-quarters of 
a mile. Its bottom is shod with railroad iron, and, on ac- 
count of its smoothness and the steepness of the descent, logs 
traverse it in the space of twenty seconds. 
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Hungarian vineyards have been terribly devastated of late 
by the phylloxera, the celebrated establishments at Hegyalya, 
the headquarters for the production of Tokay wine, having 
been almost wholly destroyed, many other districts being in 
as bad a case, and the pest having spread through 1,500 par- 
ishes. 

The Grand Falls of Labrador were recently rediscovered by 
an expedition of students from Bowdoin College, and prove to 
be one of the greatest natural wonders of the world. The 
precipice is 316 feet in height, and the rapids above the fall 
make the entire descent about 500 feet. The river is a power- 
ful stream 200 feet wide. 


The Canna, Star of ’91, which was shown in abundance at the 
late flower-show in Madison Square Garden, proved to every 
one that it is to be classed among the very best of these dwarf 
varieties along with Madame Crozy. Some growers claim that 
Madame Crozy is best for outdoor work, but we could hardly 
dispense with either one of these constantly blooming plants. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentleman states that the 
Locust-tree was brought to this section from Virginia by Cap- 
tain John Sands, of Sands’ Point, Long Island, about 1700, 
During the last twenty years the demand for locust-timber has 
been so heavy as to cause almostan extermination of the trees. 
With the small supply and increasing demand, Locust-saplings 
are sure to prove a good investment. 


The first-prize seedling Chrysanthemum of this year at the 
Chicago exhibition was shown by Frank Leslie and named 
Mrs. A. C. Allerton; it is a distinct coppery yellow, incurved 
flower of large size. Mr. J. C. Vaughan received certificates 
for the King’s Daughter, a large flower with petals of snowy 
white, and for Golden Gate, a large double reflexed chrome- 
yellow flower. Messrs. Pitcher & Manda also received a cer- 
tificate for a yellow flower of the Mrs. Hardy type, and named 
W. A. Manda. 

Among the successful Chrysanthemum exhibitions of the 
season the one held at Buffalo last week is worthy of mention. 
The correspondents speak in praise of seedlings raised by 
John F. Cowell, of that city, as very meritorious, one of them 
being a hybrid between Louis Boehmer and Lilian Bird, in 
which the petals, although tubular, are strongly incurved. 
William Scott’s collections of Carnations were praised, and an 
unnamed variety called No. 24, white with a fringed edge, 
strongly scented and numerous long petals, is spoken of as an 
excellent flower, as is No. 30, a pink, somewhat darker than 
Grace Wilder. 

The annual Chrysanthemum-show at Indianapolis has usu- 
ally brought out many promising seedlings, and this year 
there were a large number certificated, several of which have 
already been described in our columns, as, for example, 
Pitcher & Manda’s Harry May, and E.G. Hill & Co.’s O. P. Bassett, 
Maud Dean, Edward Hatch, Mrs. Lewis Childs, Madeira and 
Mrs. Robert Craig. Henry Rieman won the prize for the best 
Pink with Olga, a fine well-built flower, full and double to the 
centre, on a strong stiffstem. Nathan Smith & Son showed 
the best yellow in Miles A. Wheeler, and the same growers 
won the premium for the best white flower with Mrs. Gov- 


ernor Fifer, a flower of informal shape, with broad petals and - 


fine contour. 

It is very plain that English growers have not found out how 
to treat the Chrysanthemum Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, as there is 
general complaint about it in the horticultural journals across 
the water. Itis stated in 7ze Garden that in the great national 
Chrysanthemum-show there were not more than half a dozen 
blooms of this variety in the whole exhibition, and only one of 
these could be called up to exhibition form. It is a misfortune 
that some of these English gardeners could not have seen the 
vase of cut blooms of this variety shown at the New York ex- 
hibition by Peter Henderson & Co. So far from not fulfilling 
the early promise of the flower, they were better this year than 
ever before. The blooms were absolutely perfect, although 
the stems were too feeble to hold them up as they should. 


A few years ago the beautiful little Ram’s-head Lady’s-slip- 
per was discovered in the Chinese province of Yun Nan by 
Abbé Delavay, and this was another illustration of the close 
relation between the flora of eastern North America and that 
of China and Japan. Orchids, however, are not widely dis- 
tributed, and this fact was considered most interesting, We are 
now informed in a note in the Gardeners’ Chronicle by our 
correspondent, Mr. R. A. Rolfe, that a collector on the Tibetan 
frontier, Mr. A. E. Pratt, has sent some fine specimens to Kew 
of C. spectabile, which is probably the most beautiful plant of 
the genus and one of the most charming of our North Ameri- 
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can hardy flowers. We shall, therefore, be able to speak no 
longer of this showy Lady’s-slipper as an exclusively American 
flower. 


Everybody admires the bold masses of white flowers in the 
autumn on well-grown plants of Pyrethrum uliginosum. In 
many places abroad it is used at the back of a mixed border 
with Dahlias and early-blooming Chrysanthemums in front. 
Some people, however, think that the size of this plant detracts 
from its decorative value, and they will be glad to receive the 
suggestion which Mr. R.Dean makesin the Gardeners’ Maga- 
zime, London, that branches of this plant can be layered just be- 
fore the buds are formed, when they root readily and make 
neat little plants, six or eight inches high, which will be cov- 
ered with bloom. It is an easy matter to layer the plants in 
this way, as they root readily, and the dwarf plants which are 
thus produced will be found very useful for decorating cold 
greenhouses or as window-plants at this season. 


Some years ago Mr. Heinrich Schmidt, of Erfurt, found:in a 
neglected nursery-garden a wild Cherry-tree, which he culti- 
vated, and which finally became a well-grown tree of good ap- 
pearance, and with the remarkable peculiarity of bearing ripe 
fruit in September and October. Mr. J. C. Schmidt, who is 
now the proprietor of the same establishment, writes to the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle to invite attention to this remarkable 
tree, which does not begin to ripen fruit until all other cherries 
are gone. The first ripe fruits are seen in early September, and 
up to the middle of October there appear ripe, half-ripe and 
unripe fruits on the tree at the same time. The fruit is said to 
be of a dark red color, of good size, with a fine acid, vinous 
flavor. Mr. Schmidt's letter was accompanied by a wood-cut 
taken from a photograph executed on September the 12th, in 
which the ripening fruit appeared. The firm has called the 
variety Hochgenuss von Erfurt, Great Satisfaction from Erfurt. 


The King of the Belgians is well known for his devotion to 
horticulture and landscape-gardening. For ten years His 
Majesty has been designing and superintending alterations in 
the palace and grounds of Ciergnon Castle, which has been 
erected on the site of a small hunting-lodge used by the late 
Leopold I., where there is a large and well-stocked conserva- 
tory in which an electric-light can be made to glitter at the 
base of every plant by simply pressing a button. The engine 
which furnishes the electricity for the light also pumps water 
to a large reservoir which is used for watering the plantation 
in the park, and the tank is planned so as to be ornamental as 
well as useful. The ground about it is arranged in a natural 
manner, and little brooks and cascades have been made to 
course through them under raised bridges and through gorges 
which open vistas into the adjoining country. The grounds 
are near the woods of the Ardennes, and they extend for a 
distance of three leagues on a gentle declivity from the chief 
entrance for some distance, and then rise sharply to a Pine- 
clad ridge. 


Professor Trelease, of the Missouri Botanical Garden, has 
issued his third announcement concerning garden-pupils. It 
will be remembered that two years ago six scholarships were 
established, which were to be awarded by the director on com- 
petitive examination to young men under certain conditions 
provided by the trustees. One candidate for these scholar- 
ships was to be named by the Horticultural Society of Mis- 
souri, and another by the Florists’ Club of St. Louis, and of 
the three scholarships to be awarded by the director of the 
garden before the rst of next April one is now reserved for 
the nomination of the Florists’ Club of St. Louis. Applications 
for scholarships must be in the hands of the director before 
the first day of March next, and the examination will be held 
on March 8th at the Shaw School of Botany. We have before 
spoken of the thorough nature of the course presented by this 
institution, which aims to give thorough instruction in vege- 
table-gardening, small-fruit culture, orchard-culture, forestry, 
botany, landscape-gardening, vegetable physiology, econom- 
ical entomology, etc. It is especially desired that the candi- 
dates for scholarship should not be much over fourteen years 
old, and they will receive all needed information together with 
the necessary blanks, if they will address Professor William 
Trelease, Director of the Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis. 
The course of instruction is not planned to be a mere repeti- 
tion of the courses now offered by the numerous state colleges 
of the country, but itis quite distinct and held strictly to what 
will be considered necessary for the training of practical gar- 
deners. There certainly is room for an institution of this sort 
in the United States, and it is to be hoped that many bright 
young men will avail themselves of the singular advantages 
which are here offered, 
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The Manzanita. 


VERY one at all familiar with the flora of the east- 
ern states knows the Bearberry, a delicate plant 
which often covers rocky and sandy soil with a dense car- 
pet of long prostrate stems clothed with small, thick, dark 
green evergreen foliage, and which in early spring covers 
itself with clusters of handsome flesh-colored flowers, in 
general form not unlike those of the Blueberries. These 
are followed in the autumn by red fruit which resembles 
that of the Cranberry, although it is smaller, less brilliantly 
colored, and of insipid flavor. This plant is the type of the 
genus Arctostaphylos, and botanists call it Arciosiaphylos 
Uva-urst. It grows in America from the mountains of 
Pennsylvania to the Arctic Circle, in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, on the Pacific side of the continent as far south as 
northern California, and in the mountains and boreal re- 
gions of Europe and Asia. There is another species of 
Bearberry which occurs on the alpine summits of the New 
England mountains and in British America. This second 
species is also circumpolar in its distribution, so that east- 
ern America possesses no endemic representative of the 
genus, which, although our two species are beautiful 
plants, makes no great display here, and does not form a 
conspicuous type of our vegetation. West of the summit 
of the Sierra Nevada, the Bearberries, or Manzanitas, as 
they are always called in California, are so abundant, both 
in species and in the number of individual plants, that they 
are a feature of California vegetation, often beautiful in it- 
self, and quite unlike anything seen in other parts of the 
country. 

There are ten or eleven species of Manzanitas found in 
California ; some are small andsomeare tall wide-branched 
shrubs ; and one species, at least, under favorable conditions, 
attains the size and habit of a small tree. This is the plant 
to which the late Dr. Parry, who studied the Manzanitas 
for many years, and knew them better than any one else, 
gave the name of Arcfosfaphylos Manzanita. Like most of 
the species, and like their near relatives, the Madronas, the 
bark of this plant is smooth and bright red even on the 
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small branches. One of the peculiarities of all the species 
is that the bark is renewed every year; in May or June, 
when the annual growth begins and the branches swell, 
the outer layer of the bark formed the previous year breaks 
into large loose flakes, which gradually fall and display the 
pale green new bark, which on exposure to the light soon 
turns red. It is the smooth red trunk and branches which 
make the California Manzanitas such peculiar and striking 
objects, and which excite the astonishment of travelers 
from other parts of the world. The leaves are ample, 
obtuse, bright green, and, like those of many of the species, 
appear vertical on the branches by the twisting of the 
stalks, a provision of nature by which many shrubs in dry 
arid regions are saved from unnecessary evaporation. 
Arctostaphylos Manzamiia is one of the earliest of the family 
to flower, and it is not unusual to see it covered with its 
clusters of white bell-shaped blossoms at Christmas-time, 
although at high elevations the flowers do not appear be- 
fore the month of May. It is a widely distributed plant, 
and there is still much to learn of its distribution and of that 
of several of the other species ; but it is known to beabun- 
dant along the foot-hills of the Coast ranges north of the 
Bay of San Francisco and in the valley of the Sacramento, 
extending up the western slope and probably across the 
Sierra Nevada. At high elevations it is a low Shrub; on 
the dry barren slopes of the foot-hills it is a tall, wide- 
branching, usually rather sprawling, shrub, but in favor- 
able situations, where the soil is rich and water is near at 
hand, it occasionally attains the size and habit of a small 
tree. Such a specimen is represented in our illustration on 
page 571. It is believed to be one of the largest, if not the 
largest, Manzanita in existence. This wonderful plant is 
thirty-five feet high, and the branches spread out in one 
direction to a diameter of thirty feet, and in the other to 
thirty-six feet ; but the thickness of the short trunk is more 
remarkable even than the spread of the crown. At the 
ground it girths eleven and a half feet. This size is main- 
tained up to the division, which takes place two and a half 
feet above the surface of the soil, while the two principal 
branches at their point of separation each girt a little 
more than seven feet. This tree is growing on the estate 
of Tiburcio Parrott, Esq., in St. Helena, Napa County, to 
whom we are indebted for the use of the negative from 
which our illustration has been made. It stands neara 
spring in deep rich loam, and close by may be seen other 
specimens with stout trunks, several of which girt at least 
six or seven feet. 

A happy chance has preserved this giant of its race which 
represents, no doubt, the growth of centuries, for the Man- 
zanitas are usually slow-growing plants. The great scar of 
the wound made by an axe on its trunk shows how near 
it once came to death. Years ago a wood-chopper in the 
employ of the Napa Valley Wood Company had begun to 
cut it for fuel; a man passing by purchased its life by the 
payment of two dollars, and so saved a plant which is, in its 
way, as interesting as any of the great trees of California, and 
in doing so earned the gratitude of every lover of trees not 
only in California butin all the civilized world. It was Dr. C. 
M. Hitchcock who did this good deed. "If he is still alive he 
has perhaps forgotten ali about the great Manzanitaand the 
two dollars which he gave to ransom its life. But his 
connection with it must not be forgotten, and we should 
like to see placed on the tree a tablet which should recite 
its history. The preservation of such trees is a matter of 
public congratulation, and the memory of the men or 
women who preserve them may well be kept green as an 
example worthy of imitation by all broad-minded and in- 
telligent people. 


Our readers remember, perhaps, the portrait of the Red 
Oak which appeared two months ago in this journal. It 
represented a tree growing in Dedham, Massachusetts, one 
of the finest of its race in New England. This tree also 
owes its life, a correspondent now informs us, to the 
timely appeal of a man who appreciated its value. This 
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was Thomas Motley, the father of the historian, whose 
country-place joined the land on which it stands. It had 
been doomed to swell its owners wood-pile, but Mr. 
Motley gave him ten dollars, and the Oak was spared. 
This wise action of a public-spirited man deserves to be 
generally known, and some public record of the fact should 
be made, so that every one who passes by the tree may be 
moved to follow so good an example. No one can see 
this great tree without being impressed by its grandeur and 
charmed by its beauty, and every one who knows the story 
of its rescue will feel more profoundly grateful that it is 
still standing. 

The Dedham Oak now belongs to a rich man, a lover of 
nature and of trees. He can earn the gratitude of all other 
lovers of nature if he will cause to be placed on it some per- 
manent memorial of its danger and its deliverance. The 
love of trees and the veneration for those which have at- 
tained great age or unusual size is not a distinctively 
American trait. It is one, however, which every lover of 
his country should encourage, and for this reason the action 
of Dr. Hitchcock in saving the great Manzanita in Califor- 
nia, and of Mr. Thomas Motley in saving the great Oak in 
Massachusetts, deserve to be placed on record as worthy 
examples which others would do well to emulate. 


New England Parks. 
FOREST PARK, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


722 Connecticut valley is a region of beauty. As the trav- 
eler from the east comes toward it by rail, he is escorted 
part way on his journey by that lovely tributary of the Connec- 
ticut, the Chicopee, whose low bordering hills lead up gradu- 
ally to the bolder slopes of the Holyoke range, with its fine 
commanding peaks and strongly marked outline, rising 
abruptly from the shores of the greater river. 

In the month of July these heavily wooded slopes are golden 
with Chestnut-blooms, and at all seasons the wealth of forest- 
growth is apparent on the hills and in the rich, well-watered 
bottom-lands, through which flow numerous minor streams to 
swell the winding, stately river: which is the pride of all central 
New England. 

The town of Springfield is most delightfully situated, its 
business portion lying along the river-level and its dwellings 
climbing the hill to point above point, from which the outlook 
grows more and more commanding as you ascend, until the 
wide beautiful valley unrolls before the beholder with its im- 
posing stream curving grandly at his feet. 

In a boat at sunset, drifting under the great bridges, and 
looking up at the steep rocky shores from the level of the 
river, one feels regret that a boulevard could not have been 
planned along the brink of the stream for the greater enjoy- 
ment of the view, but on the heights there are fine outlooks 
from which the whole scene can be contemplated, and there 
is perhaps none finer than that from the estate of Mr. E. H. 
Barney, which is ultimately to form, perhaps, the most attrac- 
tive portion of that noble pleasure-ground which the public 
spirit of certain citizens of Springfield has provided for its 
people. 

Forest Park is comparatively a new acquisition of the city, 
but as many as twenty years ago the picturesque value of the 
locality was recognized by some of the inhabitants, and Mr. 
O. H. Greenleaf, Mr.George Hathaway and the late Mr. Samuel 
Bowles, editor of the Springteld Republican, purchased a tract 
of land in this region with an idea of reserving a part of it for 
a park and dividing the rest into building lots. Much of this 
property came ultimately into the hands of Mr. Greenleaf, who 
having, during his travels in Europe, become interested in 
places of recreation for the people, conceived the generous 
idea of giving it to the town, and accordingly in 1883 presented 
the city with a deed of seventy acres, with a request that it 
should be made into a public park. This included a boggy 
meadow bordered by ravines and some open fields edged with 
woods. The same year twenty more acres were acquired by 
purchase, which furnished the city with a tract of ninety acres, 
which it began forthwith to improve and utilize. 

Slowly a sense of the importance of the acquisition dawned 
upon the inhabitants of Springfield. For a long time the appro- 
priations for clearing and grading were made grudgingly, and 
the representations by the commissioners of the importance of 
buying more land were disregarded. The work was putin charge 
of Mr. Justin Sackett, a local landscape-gardener, who, without 
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any definite plan, proceeded to free the land from rubbish, 
build the roads and drain the marsh, so far as the limited 
funds at his command would admit. Thanks to his judgment 
and sense of the picturesque, as well as to the conformation 
of the soil, the results of this happy-go-lucky, piecemeal 
method have proved much more satisfactory and pleasing 
than might have been expected from an unstudied scheme; 
and when, in 1890, the establishment of an electric railway 
brought the Springfield world easily to the gates of the park, 
everybody was full of enthusiasm and astonishment at the 
beauty of the spot. 

The result was an appropriation for the purchase of some 
adjoining property, and the building of a Shelter at the en- 
trance. During the past year 250 acres have been added to the 
park, partly by purchase and largely by gifts from other pub- 
lic-spirited citizens. The most notable acquisition is the fine 
estate of Mr. E. H. Barney, consisting of about 110 acres, in 
which he retains merely a life-estate, leaving the whole of it, 
including the homestead and other buildings, to pass to the 
city ultimately, as a memorial to his only son. 

The city thus has come into possession of a well-watered 
and well-wooded region of nearly four hundred acres of ex- 
traordinary variety of surface and unusual natural beauty. 

At the entrance, which is approached by the electric railway, 
the ground is level, and a wide grassy space is encircled by 
fine trees, among which the drives wind in leisurely curves, 
giving attractive views of distant hills, and sweeping aside 
here and there to spare some monarch of the forest. Two 
Pines thus left form a very noble feature near the entrance. 
After leaving this part of the grounds you reach a series of 
ravines, wooded and hung with ferns from top to bottom, 
around whose natural curves the path winds in a succession 
of undulations. These ravines consist of a subsoil of clay cov- 
ered with about six feet of sand, which shifting surface, washed 
by the spring rains into charming hollows, is the cause of the 
fern-hung dingles which so delightfully diversify the park. 
Winding down the side of one of these declivities by a steep 
road, too steep for the comfort of pedestrians, you come to a 
long stretch of green meadow, a valley between two ranges of 
irregular hillocks, through which flows a little stream, the 
drainage of the former marsh. 

This stream, dammed at intervals, forms a series of ponds, 
with many cascades, and a rivulet, which add to the beauty of 
the charming scene. The undulations of the steep little hills, 
covered with trees of all kinds, growing with that luxuriance 
peculiar to this region, the soft unbroken turf stretching beside 
the level, shaded drive-way, the wandering brook, the two ponds 
with their floating birds and tiny island, the long vista, down 
which one looks to more dark ravines crowned with magnifi- 
cent Chestnuts, with Oaks, Maples and Poplars, and numerous 
other varieties of native trees, make a scene of park-like 
beauty, peaceful and joyous, suggestive of recreation and 
delight. 

Pursuing your way down this long valley, with unexplored 
wealth of forest on the left, you ascend the heights once more 
at the other end, and, after some driving, come to an eleva- 
tion from which there is an unrivaled view of the Connecticut 
valley, with the town nestling in a great curve of the river, 
and behind it the striking range of mountains, Mount Tom and 
Mount Holyoke, rising blue and imposing against the sky, with 
their attendant hills in jagged outline behind theirtwo lofty peaks. 

A little lower down is the Barney estate, which also com- 
mands a very beautiful view of the river, the mountains and 
the town, with its spires and bridges, and here there will, 
in the future, bea water’access to the park, so that a line of lit- 
tle steamers can ply back and forth between the city and its 
pleasure-ground, giving a delightful means of access to its cool- 
ness and shade. This very beautiful view, combining the 
human interest of the town with the charm of the majestic 
river winding royally through its fertile valley, and the im- 
posing group of purple peaks meeting into a cloudy back- 
ground with forms that reproduce the outlines of the moun- 
tains, until one can imagine range upon range behind the 
Holyoke hills, is inexhaustible in attractiveness, and appeals to 
every taste. To me the touch of humanity in the picture gives 
it a final charm. Without those clustered towers and chim- 
neys, with their light overhanging smoke to soften unsightly 
outlines into misty grace, the deepest tone would be lacking 
in this fine harmony, the human note being ever the richest 
and most penetrating, even as a Clear voice is heard above an 
orchestra. 

This part of the park rejoices in a wide brook, the Pecowsic, 
a stony-bedded brawling stream, once so dark and densely 
wooded as to be thickly stocked with trout. Its bed has been 
widened, and in places enlarged into shallow ponds, where 
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grow numberless varieties of Nymphzea and Lotus, and even 
the great salver-like leaves of the Victoria Regia. 

The Lotus-roots live all winter under seventeen inches of 
ice, and send up their tall stems and great white and rose- 
colored and blue blossomsin wild profusion. Here the Water- 
lilies show all the varieties of color of which this charming 
flower is capable, even yellow blossoms mixing with the white 
and pink and blue ones. 

Mr. Barney has interested himself largely in trees and shrubs, 
and the many varieties of valuable specimens that he has col- 
lected will in years to come help the landscape-gardeners of 
the park to new and interesting effects. He has planted 
numerous rare evergreens, and has large nurseries for the 
propagation of different arborescent and herbaceous plants, 
which, as time passes, will multiply so as to be of service in 
future decoration of other parts of the grounds, when formal 
gardening shall have entered into the scheme, thus making 
generous provision for generations to come as well as gratify- 
ing his own taste. 

The land all about and in the town of Springfield lies with 
the same peculiar picturesqueness in these curious hills and 
vales caused by some long-spent tide, hinting of other ages, 
and a still more magnificent river, the ice of which may have 
ground out these lovely curves and modeled these varying 
surfaces through untold bygone years. 

Long ago the green valley of Forest Park must have been 
a water-course, flowing between those high wooded banks to 
swell the mighty flood of that primeval river. What changes 
it has known, from the time when the receding tide left it to 
swampy solitude till the care of man reclaimed it from pictur- 
esque desolation to its present cultivated beauty ! 

One fault I must find with the management of the little 
stream that drains the former marsh, and that is, that in por- 
tions of its career it is so straight as to resemble a canal rather 
than a natural stream. This is a fault most easily remedied 
by widening and curving the channel at intervals, and intro- 
ducing some large rocks, over and around which the water 
might tumble and meander with more seeming naturalness. 
It is ungracious to criticise where there is so much already to 
delight the eye, but Forest Park is not a completed work of 
art, and is still open to suggestions as the labor progresses. 

With its unrivaled natural advantages, the luxuriance of its 
vegetation, its diversified surface and its glorious points of 
view, there is no reason that the artistic sense of many land- 
scape-architects should not contribute to the entire develop- 
ment of its extraordinary natural beauties to their best advan- 
tage. Its miles of as yet untouched surface can be treated in 
new and charming ways, for there is scarcely any limit to the 
surprises which it possesses and the artistic use that can be 
made of them. 

Year by year new acres will be added to its already magnifi- 
cent extent, affording fresh outlooks on the noble river and 
its. attendant mountains. The little streams that now drip 
from its rocks into natural basins, to satisfy the thirst of the 
pedestrian, can be utilized in many a graceful fashion. The 
rustic pavilions that already afford agreeable shelter to its vis- 
itors will be multiplied in yet more charming forms, without 
detracting from the general effect. There is room enough for 
wild and undisturbed forest, and for pleasure-grounds to 
satisfy the requirements of an urban population constantly in- 
creasing. ; 

The admirable generosity of the citizens is not to end here, 
and as time goes on the men of Springfield will rejoice in 
adding to their beautiful pleasure-ground such architectural 
and sculpturesque decorations as seem appropriate to its de- 
velopment. The haphazard arrangement which has proved 
so popular in Mr. Sackett’s hands will probably, as the park’s 
resources increase, be supplemented by careful planning of 
the yet untouched portions of the grounds, and new combina- 
tions will be formed to give added interest and variety to the 
endless drives and walks, and less abruptness to their slopes. 

Not more than one-fifth of its surface has as yet been de- 
veloped, so that it still has enormous possibilities. The trees 
are very vigorous and healthy, and many of them are of great 
size. Some of the huge Chestnuts are a hundred feet high, 
and the groves of tall Hemlocks and Pines are of exceeding 
beauty. Among them the birds sing and squirrels chatter, 
and the rabbits sit by the edges of the paths, so tame that they 
have been known to bite the children who sought to play with 
them. 

The whole aspect of this charming retreat is joyous and 
attractive. Everything aboutit suggests recreation and delight, 
the admixture of wildness and cultivation, the lack of formal 
gardening, and the sweet rural aspect even of its most care- 
fully tended portions, are gratifying and enjoyable. 
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The Springfield people may well take pride in the posses- 
sion of a resort of such unusual and varied beauty, and it is 
to be hoped that in time they will honor the men to whom they 
are so largely indebted, by some memorial tribute to their mu- 
nificence here on the spot which they owe to their wise fore- 
thought and admirable beneficence. 

It seems, too, as if some name more distinctive and of less 
common usage might surely be found for so unique a spot as 
this, a name that would characterize its peculiar features, and 
separate it in the memory from other pleasure-grounds in 
other cities where forest-parks abound; and to a spot which, 
from the numerous aboriginal relics found here, must have 
been a happy hunting-ground of the red men, some Indian 
name, significant and melodious, might well be applied, in 
the syllables of which might be embodied the slopes and 
streams, the trees and river, which in this lovely park are so 
rarely and beautifully combined. MC. Robbins. 


Hingham, Mass. 


Late Persisting Leaves on Trees. 


S the autumn advances and the leaves fall more or less 

gradually from the different kinds of deciduous trees, it 

is of interest at the north to note those which have a tendency 

to hold them the longest. A study of this point might be par- 

ticularly interesting to people planting trees about residences 

which are only intended to be occupied until the late autumn, 
perhaps until the latter part of November. 

It is well known that different species of deciduous trees 
vary very widely in regard to their character for shedding or 
holding leaves, but no hard-and-fast rule can be applied to 
any of them, because even different individuals of the same 
species show a marked variation in this respect. 

Such a frequent question as: What species of New England 
Oak: is it which holds its dry leaves until well into the winter, or 
until the buds start in the spring? may be answered by the 
statement that it is a habit common to no particular kind, but 
may occur on individuals of several species and also on other 
trees besides Oaks. Very often it is an indication of disease, 
and sometimes we may infer from the circumstance that the 
wood has not thoroughly matured and the leaves ripened be- 
fore being unnaturally checked. Almost every practical man 
must have noticed that the dry leaves cling long to a limb 
which has been cut off before the end of the growing season. 

Of course, in some cases, the late holding of leaves indicates 
that the plant is likely to prove evergreen in more southern 
regions. Magnolia glauca is a fair example of such a case. 
In our northern gardens the leaves keep comparatively green 
and fresh-looking, and persist until very late; but, unless the 
trees are in exceptionally moist and sheltered situations, the 
foliage usually disappears before the winter is over. 

Other truly deciduous trees at their northern limits appear 
to have a tendency to hold their leaves late, and it is also no- 
ticeable in many trees of a naturally more southern range 
which have been introduced and found hardy further north. 

It is often a peculiarity of our White Oaks (Quercus alba), 
and occasionally of other trees, that the leaves on the shorter, 
lower branches remain on them in a dry and withered state 
long after the upper leaves have fallen. The reason for this is 
not very clear, but it may be that the lower branches, being 
much shaded, do not mature so well as those above. Young 
trees, more than old ones, often show a tendency to hold 
their leaves ; and situation sometimes has an influence. 

Fruit-trees, as well as shade-trees, share similar peculiari- 
ties, although here there is a greater uniformity among 
the individuals of each variety, brought about by cultivation. 
The early Astrachan, for example, ripens and loses its leaves 
many weeks before the American Baldwin, the fruit of which 
matures late,and which retains a large proportion of its leaves 
in a comparatively fresh condition through the month of No- 
vember, 

Of the foreign trees which have been introduced, a few are 
noted for the persistence of their foliage, as compared with 
allied native species. The English Elms (U/mus campestris) 
are almost invariably covered with leaves when the American 
Elms beside them are leafless. The English Oaks grown in 
this country are also often remarkable for the abundance of 
fresh-looking foliage which they occasionally retain to the end 
of November; and the English Hawthorn sometimes retains 
its verdure better than almost any other of the smaller trees. 

Among our native trees theScarlet and Black Oaks (Quercus 
coccinea and Q. tinctoria), the Red Oak (Q. rubra) and one or 
two others hold their leaves quite late, and they remain dark 
and smooth, without bleaching and twisting as do the leaves 
of the White Oak. 
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Our Walnuts (¥ug/ans) are notorious for the ease with which 
they part with their foliage, while, on the other hand, their 
allies, the Hickories (Aicoria or Carya), generally hold a con- 
siderable quantity of their dead, dry and shriveled leaves with 
a surprising tenacity through many hard frosts and high 
winds. 

The Beech also holds its leaves later than the majority of 
trees, and, apparently, there is not so much difference be- 
tween the indigenous and the European species in their 
period of falling, although the latter keeps a fresh appear- 
ance for a longer time. Young Beeches are, apparently, 
apt to retain their dry foliage longer than large trees; but 
any one who has walked through Beech woods in win- 
ter cannot have failed to notice numerous cases of both 
old and young trees retaining a considerable quantity of 
leaves which had become so bleached that they were almost 
of as pure a white color as the snow beneath them, 

Arnold Arboretum. Fre G. Fack, 


The Colors of Flowers.—lI. 


Te answer the question, ‘‘ What is the primitive color of the 

flowers, and what is the order of progression in ‘ color- 
change, if such there be?” it is not necessary to trace the 
development of the flower back to primitive times, nor to 
know whether it was a Buttercup which first unfolded its 
petals to the sun, or whether it was a Dandelion or something 
entirely different from either, for the same laws govern the 
coloration of all flowers, whether they belong to the order 
Ranunculacee or not, and whether they are primitive or re- 
cent; neither is it important to know whether petals were 
originally flattened and enlarged stamens or modified leaves. 
Any one can easily solve the problem for himself by a study 
of the native wild plants growing by the road-side or in the 
fields and woods, and even if he should restrict his observa- 
tion to a few acres about his summer residence in the country 
that amount of territory would be ample. 

Mr. Grant Allen, in his admirable treatise on ‘‘ The Colors of 
Flowers,” published in London in 1882, concludes that yellow 
is the primitive color of flowers, and he also takes the ground 
that petals are altered and modified stamens. He writes as 
follows: ‘“‘As the stamens of almost all flowers, certainly of 
all the oldest and simplest, are yellow, it would seem natu- 
rally to follow that the earliest petals would be yellow too.” 
Again: ‘All flowers, it would seem, were in their earliest 
form yellow ; then some of them became white; after that a 
few of them grew to be red or purple; and finally a compara- 
tively small number acquired various shades of lilac, mauve, 
violet or blue.” ‘‘ Petals are,in probability, originally enlarged 
and flattened’stamens.” 

This opinion is also held by others. The Rev. George 
Henslow, in the “ Origin of Floral Structures,” writes: ‘Again, 
when we come to Dicotyledons and find the prevailing tint of 
stamens is the same (yellow) . . . we gather probabilities in 
support of that view, etc. . . . but why the first color was yel- 
low and why it ever gave place to red or blue is unknown.” 

There are two methods employed by Nature in the develop- 
ment of colors: one may be called the imperfect or foliar de- 
velopment, the other the normal floral process. In the first, 
the colors, at least apparently, are evolved directly from the 
green chlorophyl, as the reds, yellows and purples of autumn 
leaves, for from some green-colored flowers a rather limited 
number of dull reds, purples and yellows are produced. The 
reds and reddish purples are, however, rare, and seen mostly 
on the scales of involucres, where they are common, also on 
the spathes of several of the Aracee, as Symplocarpus fetidus 
and Arisema triphyllum (Jack-in-the-Pulpit), also in Salicornia 
of our salt-marshes, which turns red in the fall, and in the 
Castor-oil plant of gardens, which turns a reddish purple in 
all its parts—leaves, stem and flowers. I do not find a satis- 
factory example of yellow evolved directly from green among 
our native plants. It is extremely doubtful if any pure yel- 
low ever immediately succeeds green. This is somewhat 
surprising when one considers the fact that yellow is one of 
its component parts. There are, however, some greenish 
yellow flowers, and these will be considered further on. 
Among the green native flowers we find Smilax herbacea, S. 
rotundifolia and S. glauca, central florets of Aster umbellatus, 
Ampelopsis quinguefolia and variegated garden varieties, also 
the garden Evonymus Seboldianus, and many smaller, low, 
degraded plants. f 

We wili now turn our attention to the normal floral method 
of the development of color, by which all the bright attractive 
hues of the flowering world are produced, and first take up for 
inspection Spiranthes gracilis, a pretty little plant of the Orchis 
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family, with white flowers spirally disposed at the summit of 
the scape. The lip is green, fringed around the edges with 
white, and the other petals are wholly white. A small section 
of the petals, placed under a magnifying-glass, appears to be 
colorless and transparent, while the delicate net-work of the 
tissue glistens like crystal; yet this colorless tissue, in a mass, 
reflects white. In the same manner a Single leaf-like bract of 
Monotropa unifiora, severed from the stem, appears colorless, 
but two or more placed together, making a greater thickness, 
reflect a decided white color. 

This feature should be especially noted for the reason that, 
whenever the term colorless is used in this paper, it is not to 
be taken in its literal sense, but is intended to signify a state of 
incipient whiteness. Another point to be noted is, that the 
white color directly succeeds the dark rich green of the lip. 
In this one plant is found a clue to the solution of a problem 
which has greatly perplexed botanists, namely, the problem of 
the priority of color. In Sptranthes cernua green has disap- 
peared, the corolla being entirely white. We will now endeavor 
to demonstrate that the universal law of progression in color, as 
regards the floral structure, is first from green to white; or, 
ditferently stated, Nature, before she begins to paint the more 
refined and delicate tissue of the petals, by some secret 
chemical process, completely eliminates the chlorophyl and 
prepares a perfectly pure and white canvas upon which to 
essay higher flights of fancy. 

The universality of the law that white directly follows green 
may be demonstrated by the following illustrations, taken 
from native plants in flower in August and September in 
south-eastern Massachusetts, from which section also all other 
illustrations are drawn, excepting an occasional garden-plant, 
referred to on account of the facility in obtaining it for inspec- 
tion. By confining our investigation in the main to wild flow- 
ers we avoid the complications arising from high cultivation, 
hybridization, reversion, etc. One should bear in mind, in 
this investigation, the well-recognized fact that the limb or 
expanded portion of a petal, and especially the edges of the 
same, usually are the first to assume the new color; and that 


where the change of color is not complete the base of the 


flower, which is least exposed to the light, retains more or less 
of the primary color. 
EXAMPLES: ymphea odorata. Sepals green outside, white 
inside; petals first partly green, followed directly by white. 
Moliugo verticillata, Petals green outside except the edges, 
which are white ; white inside. 


Cornus florida. Corolla-like involucre changes from green 
directly to a brilliant white. This is a large and beautiful 
flower. 


Gnaphalium polycephalum. 
lucral scales green... 

Hydrangea paniculata. 
pure white. 

Spiranthes gracilis. 


Bases of the many white invo- 
Gardens ; marginal flowers green to 


Green to pure white. 
Lartonia tenella. Base of petal dark green to white. 
Daucus Carota. ¥ lowers at first greenish, becoming white, 

as also the upper half of all the pedicels. 

Erechtites hieracifolia, Flowersand tube frequently remain- 
ing green, but in many heads the minute corolla becomes pure 
white, while the tube does not change color. 

Habenaria tridentata. Petals light green, becoming white. 

Cobea scandens. Gardens; green, seemingly simultaneously 
to white and purple. 

Plantago major and P. lanceolata. 
faint white. 

Cakile Americana. Calyx green, with colorless to white 
edges, claws colorless or white, limb purple. 

Achillea millefolium. Tube and base green, limb white. 

Anthemis Cotula. Tube and base green, limb white. 

Rhus copalina. Usually green; several shrubs, however, 
were seen having a considerable 1umber of white flowers, 
which afterward turned red. 

Lilium superbum. Broad base of midribs green, surrounded 
first by an area nearly white, succeeded upward by many 
shades of yellow deepening to red. This is interesting in that 
the whitish region lies between the green and yellow and does 
not follow yellow. ; 

Heliotrope. Gardens; like preceding, the greenish centre is 
followed by white, farther up by red or blue-purple. 

Chelone glabra. Green to white, the tip remaining slightly 
green. 

Parnassia Caroliniana. White petals show the basal color 
iy the pretty green veining and green color on the outside of 
the tip. 

Polygonum arifolium, P. Hydropiper acre, etc. 
to white. 


Green to colorless or 


Sepals green 
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Solanum nigrum, Bases of white petals green, forming a 
distinct green eye; stamens green. 

Polygala sanguinea and P. cruciata. The flowers are incon- 
spicuous; the bracts, the showy part of the flower, change 
from green to white, and afterward to purple. 

Calla Lily. Greenhouses; base green, upper portion white. 

Petunias and Four o’clocks of white variety have green tubes. 

Mignonette. Gardens; green petals have a beautiful snow- 
white fringe. 

Stock. Gardens; base of white variety green, as also of 
many other flowers. 

Examples might be multiplied indefinitely. 

Then, too, the inconspicuous, degraded, weed-like plants, 
such as our two species of Atriplex, Ambrosia, Amarantus, 
Acalypha, Ludwigia, Euphorbia, Salicornia, Xanthium, Cus- 
cuta, Urtica, Pilea, Chenopodium, etc., some of which have 
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colored, the development is precisely the same as in the petals 
and stamens ; the outer edge or margin of the green sepals 
first discharges its chlorophyl, becoming white, which gradu- 
ally spreads over the surface to a greater or less extent. 

This tendency to change to white in the sepals is very com- 
mon ; acomplete list, however, would require too much space, 
and, furthermore, be unnecessary, as a few examples from 
common plants will suffice for our purpose, namely, Cerastium, 
Stellaria, Buda, Plantago, Polygonum aviculare, Amarantus, 
Arctium, Lupatorium perfoliatum and many other species of 
the Composite, etc. Commonly, the color of the sepals, after 
changing, is the same as the petals, as a white Burdock has 
the scales of the involucre white, a rose-colored Burdock has 
the scales rose-colored, ete. Thus every part of the flower 
first changes from green to white, there being ample evidence 
to prove that the pollen also is at first white. It has been 


Fig. 89.—Rosa Wichuraiana.—See page 570. 


no petals, and in which the colors of the flowers generally are 
scarcely developed, yet give valuable testimony, for in every 
example the color of the stamens and pistils at least, and often 
some part of the sepals, begins in precisely the same order, 


‘namely, from green to colorless and faint white; indeed, in 


Pilea, which is moneecious, the fertile flower is green, while 
the staminate has developed to a conspicuous pure white. 
The yellowish color of Ambrosia is not in the corolla but in 
the pollen. The tendency, therefore, of these lowly plants is 
clearly to white and not to yellow. 

The color of the expanded portion of the petal especially 
attracts the eye, but all parts of the flower, including the calyx, 
may be colored. Asa rule the stamens and styles are colored 
like the petals, but the anthers frequently are of a different 
color from the filaments, while the pollen at times differs from 
both anthers and filaments. When the calyx or involucre is 


used as an argument for yellow as a primary color that the 
base of the petal of the Rose was yellow. But every one 
knows that green is composed of blue and yellow, and as 
either the one or the other element predominates, so will the _ 
tone of green be affected. Not only in the fall, but in early 

summer, the foliage displays various shades of green, and 
even a blade of grass of one species will differ in shade from 
that of another, one being, perhaps, a dark or blue-green, the 
other a lighter or yellowish green ; under these circumstances 
it is not surprising that, by the eliminating process, a yellowish 
green, very much thinned down, may be mistaken for a true 
yellow, especially when the area of color is of the smallest 
dimensions. The writer has examined many petals of Rosa 
Carolina and is convinced, notwithstanding the smallness of 
the light-colored base, that the color immediately below the 
rose or pink is white and below the white a mere vestige of 
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the original color, namely, a yellowish green, and this is in 
exact accordance with the principles laid down in this article. 
Concerning the list of wholly green flowers near the com- 
mencement of this paper it is not necessary to consider the 
question of degradation or retrogression from brighter hues, 
the simple fact being that there are such flowers, and that 
when they change color, as they frequently do, it is always to 
white. Examples: Erechtites and Rhus. 

All wholly white flowers, except where the transition could 
be observed, of course, would be of no avail in our researches, 
and so are not referred to. Without a single exception every 
flower that came to hand of a white color was developed 
directly from green, without any intervening color. The proof 
is overwhelming that white immediately follows green and is 
the primitive color, unless it can equally be proved that some 
other color also directly succeeds green. 

New Bedford, Mass. EL. Williams Hervey. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
Rosa Wichuraiana. 


HE handsome Rose which is figured on page 569 was 

sent to the Arboretum by Mr. Louis Spath, of Berlin, 

in 1888 as Rosa bractea/a, but when it flowered two years 

later it was found to be the Rosa Wichuraiana of Crépin,* a 

native of Japan, and previously confounded with Rosa 

Luciég of that country, and still earlier with Rosa semper- 
virens. 

Rosa Wichuraiana is remarkable in producing slender 
prostrate stems, which grow ten to fifteen feet long in a 
single season, and cover the ground as with a dense mat; 
they are free of prickles and produce short, stout, straight 
or slightly recurved spines, and in moist ground develop 
rootlets freely. The leaves are three to nine-foliolate, with 
obovate or nearly orbicular blunt leaflets, which are sharply 
and coarsely serrate, glabrous, very dark green and lus- 
trous, and from a third to two-thirds of an inch long. The 
stipules are adnate, usually conspicuously toothed, and 
vary from a third to half an inch in length. The flowers 
are produced here in great profusion from about the 8th to 
the end of the month of July, and during the remainder of 
the season appear irregularly and less abundantly ; they 
are pure white, an inch and a half to two inches across, 
very fragrant, and are borne in short, broad, pyramidal, 
terminal, few or many-flowered clusters. The primary 
bracts are lanceolate, foliaceous, dentate and persistent. 
The pedicels are stout, an inch long, slightly glandular- 
hispid, and furnished with lanceolate, denticulate, rather 
persistent, bractlets. The flower-buds are-a third of an 
inch long, ovoid and abruptly contracted into short points. 
The sepals are oval, contracted at the apex into rather rigid 
points, coated with pale pubescence on the inner surface 
and reflexed at maturity. The petals are broadly obovate, 
slightly emarginate at the apex, and sometimes rather re- 
motely dentate toward the base. The stamens are bright 
golden-yellow and very conspicuous; and the column of 
styles is elongated, rather thick, and pubescent. The fruit 
is oval or obovate, dull red, and from a third to half an 
inch long. It matures here late in the season, producing 
good seed every year. 

Rosa Wichuraiana has been used very largely during the 
last two years by the Park Department of the city of Bos- 
ton, especially in Franklin Park, for covering rocky slopes, 
embankments and such spots as it was desirable to clothe 
quickly with verdure. It appears to be admirably suited 
for such purposes, and as it grows more rapidly than 
almost any other vine which has been tried in similar situa- 
tions, soon making a dense mat over the ground, it seems 
destined to become a popular plant. Its remarkable habit, 
its hardiness, the brilliancy of its lustrous foliage, and the 
beauty of its flowers, which appear when most shrubs are 
out of bloom, certainly recommend it to the attention of 
the lovers of hardy plants. CaS. 3S: 


* Bull. Bot. Soc. Roy. Belg., xxv., pt. ii., 189 ; J. G. Jack, GARDEN AND ForEsT, iv., 44. 
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Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—The great annual exhibition of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society has been held this week 
in the Royal Aquarium, at Westminster. The plants and 
cut blooms shown were on the whole of the finest quality, 
and almost every class was abundantly filled. I did not 
see any very striking new variety among those shown for 
the first time, Louis Boehmer being, perhaps, the most re- 
markable of these. As a flower, this variety has little to 
recommend it, ugliness of form and dullness of color charac- 
terizing all the blooms shown here; but as a wonderful 
development from the original Chrysanthemum it has much 
interest. There were about 500 varieties submitted to the 
Committee of Certificates, but only the following obtained 
awards : 

Comte de Galbert (Calvat), Japanese, with large, full, 
pale flesh-colored flowers ; Lord Brooke (Carter & Co.), a 
large bright orange-colored incurved Japanese variety; 
Miss L. Allen (Pitcher & Manda), Japanese, incurved; Dela- 
ware (Pitcher & Manda), Anemone, large-flowered, with 
white ray-petals and a yellow centre; Excelsior (Owen), 
Japanese, very large, colored bright cerise, with white re- 
verse; Mrs. G. C. Schwabe (Owen), Japanese, pale rose 
and salmon, tipped with gold; Mrs. R. King (Owen), in- 
curved, a good bold flower, full, and colored rich yellow ; 
Florence Davis (Davis), Japanese, a very pretty white- 
flowered variety, with long elegantly twisted petals; Kate 
Mursell (Mursell), a pure white sport from Lady Trevor 
Lawrence ; Coronet (Mursell), Japanese, incurved, large, 
full, deep yellow, a first-class variety ; Louis Boehmer— 
some very large well-formed flowers of this were exhibited, 
and obtained a certificate.’ 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the exhibition 


-was the collection of flowers of Anemone-flowered varie- 


ties. The improvement made in this section of Chrysan- 
themums in the last few years is most marked. Some of 
the newer varieties have almost entirely lost the character 
of Composite, the ray florets being reduced to a single 
row, while the disk-florets are so large and well formed as 
to appear like a bunch of Erica-flowers, say, of Z. veniri- 
cosa. Enormous crowds visited the Aquarium during the 
three days on which the exhibition was held. Certainly 
this is the most popular flower-show held in London, 
though not the most select. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM Sports.—A paper upon this subject was 
read by Professor Henslow, F. L.S., at the conference of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society, held on the opening 
day of the exhibition. Professor Henslow has for many 
years been identified with studies of plant phenomena as 
revealed by horticultural art, therefore anything he may 
have to say upon such a subject as sporting in plants is 
deserving of attention. He confessed to being unable to 
explain this peculiarity of cultivated plants, but suggested 
that ingredients in the soil had something to do with it. 
He also pointed to the occurrence of sports simultaneously 
at various places at the same time as indicating that cli- 
matal conditions had some influence in causing a plant 
to sport. From the fact that ‘‘nearly all the early im- 
ported varieties from China were much more inclined to 
sport than those raised from seeds in Europe” it is sup- 
posed that sporting may be induced by frequently intro- 
ducing plants from as different a climate as possible from 
our own. The most remarkable case of sporting is that of 
Queen of England, a pale blush variety which has sported 
into six different colors, namely, two golds, two bronzes, 
arose anda primrose. It is possible that, by careful ob- 
servation and experiment, the exact causes to which sport- 
ing is due may be discovered, and the production of new 
varieties in this way be under the cultivators’ control. At 
present we only know that sports do occur, but when or 
in what form they will come we have absolutely no means 
of knowing. Varieties of Chrysanthemums are so easily 


-ward for certificates. 
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obtained from seeds that new and promising sorts are now 
raised in great numbers, as shown by the number put for- 
Some time ago it was hinted that 
the crossing of different kinds of Chrysanthemums with 
each other was easily done, and would be demonstrated 
by an American grower. I am doubtful whether any 
trustworthy instance of an actually cross-bred Chrysanthe- 
mum can be pointed to. One may guess that a seedling 


bears the characters of two given sorts, but that, of course, 


proves nothing. 


[The Chrysanthemum is, without doubt, a difficult plant 
to cross-fertilize. It is not difficult, however, to emasculate 


_a few of the outside rows of florets and fertilize them with 


foreign pollen. If the central florets are then treated with 
some solution of gum, which will prevent the development 
of seed in them, it is reasonable to conclude that we know 
the parentage of the seeds which are produced. When the 
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NERINE PANCRATIOIDES, Baker.—This is a distinct and 
pretty plant, and will, no doubt, prove valuable to the hy- 
bridizer, Nerines being very mobile in the hands of plant- 
breeders. It differs from all other Nerines in having small 
projecting teeth between the filaments of the stamens, so 
that it has almost a distinct corona, a character which is 
indicated in the specific name. The flowers are otherwise 
not unlike those of JV. pudica, but slightly smaller. They 
are pure white, with uncrisped segments, and are produced 
in umbels of from twelve to twenty flowers upon a scape 
two feet long. The leaves are produced at the same time 
as the flowers, and are narrow, nearly terete, and about a 
foot long. Mr. J. O’Brien has recently introduced this spe- 
cies from Natal. A description of it is published in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle this week. 


Denprozium LrEranum, Sander.—A plant of this in flower 
obtained a first-class certificate this week. It was imported 


Fig. 90.—A Manzanita Tree (Arctostaphylos Manzanita).—See page 56s. 


resulting plants show evident traces of the blood of both 
parents our conclusions have this additional confirma- 
tion. —Ep. } 


GERBERA JAMESONI.—AlIlthough flowered at Kew two years 
ago and figured in several periodicals, this pretty Cape 
Composite is unknown in horticulture. A specimen of it 
was shown this week at the meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, and obtained a first-class certificate. It is 
a stemless plant, with leaves not unlike those of the Dan- 
delion, but more leathery in texture, and nearly erect. The 
scape is erect, a foot long, bearing a nodding inflorescence 
as large as that of Rudbeckia Newmanmi, its color being a 
Tich orange-scarlet. The plant is almost hardy, having 
stood outside all winter both at Cambridge and Kew. Its 
Scarcity is owing to its failure to ripen seeds in England 
and to the slowness of growth in its fleshy rhizome, 
which forbids division. At Kew it has proved a good pot- 
plant for the greenhouse. 


by Messrs. Sander & Co. along with D. Phalenopsis, to 
which it bears a close resemblance in the character of its 
pseudo-bulbs and in habit. The inflorescence, however, 
is more like that of D. superbiens, but the flowers differ 
from this in being white, shaded with pale mauve on the 
sepals, with a deeper shade of mauve on the petals and 
labellum. 


PHAJUS MACULATO X GRANDIFOLIUS.—This is a hybrid raised 
from the two species named by Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons. 
It has the habit and robustness of growth of P. grandifo- 
hus, to which there is also a resemblance in the size and 
form of the flowers, their color being soft primrose-yellow, 
tinged with brown, the front of the lip deep chestnut, and 
curled in as in P. maculatus. It obtained a first-class cer- 
tificate. 

Dernprosium PHaLznopsis.—The recently imported plants 
of this Australian Dendrobe have not been long in reveal- 
ing their true character, there being some hundred and fifty 


Se 


spikes of flowers expanded on the plants now in the St. 
Albans nutsery. There are no less than fifteen fine flowers 
on one spike ; another has pure white flowers, others pale 
rose, and so on to the deep crimson of the variety known 
as Schrederianum. 


VANDA C@&RULEA.—Large importations of this Vanda have 
recently reached England, chiefly through Messrs. Low & 
Co. and Sander & Co. Many of the plants arrived in per- 
fect health, having scarcely lost a leaf on the way. The 
treatment required by Orchids of even the most delicate 
constitution during transport is now so thoroughly under- 
stood by experienced importers of Orchids that many 
plants, which previously reached England with scarcely 
any life left in them, are now brought long distances over 
land and sea without much loss of vitality. As an instance 
of this I may point toa plant of V. cerulea, imported last 
year, and flowered lately in Lord Rothschild’s collection. 
It was one plant, not a made-up specimen, and it bore sey- 
enteen flower-spikes with over two hundred flowers, all 


opened together. 
eae = W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Notes on Small Fruits. 


(eee me to make a few observatious upon Mr. Hunn’s 
«‘Small-fruit Notes” in your issue of November 1ith. I 
have not found Carman any earlier or better than Souhegan. 
Lovett’s Early and Brackett’s 1o1 fruited with me this season 
for the first time, but the drought was so severe I defer an 
opinion of them till another season. .I fear they will prove 
an easy prey to anthracnose, like all the Black Cap family. 
I think No. ror will be nearly equal to Gregg in size, more 
hardy and of better quality, but not as sweet as Palmer. 
Schaffer, for size and productiveness, beats them all ;- but it is 
not hardy here, and suffers badly from anthracnose. 

A few years ago I was one of a club to purchase 10,000 or 
more of Quinby’s Favorite Raspberry. Investigation as to 
its origin resulted, in the statement of the party furnishing the 
plants, that it came to him in a lot of Cuthberts, and proved so 
superior to them that he was rooting the latter all out and 
planting all his spare ground to the new foundling. He said 
that he knew nothing of its origin, and cared less; that it 
would not increase its value a particle to know its parentage, 
etc. When the plants fruited a small proportion proved to be 
Cuthberts, or, at least, so nearly identical with the Cuthberts 
I had that I could not detect the slightest difference, and the 
remainder of the plants, fully two-thirds, if not more, were of 
feebler growth, and produced a much smaller roundish berry, 
many of which were imperfect and inclined to crumble. After 
gathering three orfourcrops I became disgusted with the whole 
patch and tore them out. As far as I have learned, the ven- 
ture with other members of the club met the same fate. I 
have never seen any mention of the variety since, till Mr. 
Hunn’s article met my eye. I had never made any report on 
it, and should not now but for Mr. Hunn’s note. He says: ‘‘It 
resembles in a marked degree Cuthbert, both in growth of 
canes and the questionable habit of growing a large number 
of suckers; in flavor it resembles the Cuthbert also.” The 
only difference he marks is that the fruits average larger, are 
deep red and very firm ; butCuthbert is also deep red and firm. 


I have repeatedly examined Quinby’s Favorite, have picked 


bushels of them, and am free to say I consider them Cuth- 
berts, and nothing else. If there are two varieties there ought 
to be some distinguishing features by which they can be recog- 
nized. Variation in size may come from soil or cultivation, 
and firmness may depend on the weather. I should like to 
hear some further testimony. Perhaps Mr. Hunn’s Quinby 
differs from ours. Itis an important matter to have the iden- 
tity of the plant established. 

Erie Blackberry seems to be mixed—some plants giving 
heavy crops, a whole cluster ripening together; others bear- 
ing very lightly, and ripen gradually. They gave us a better 
crop this season than they ever did, but they differ but little 
from the Rochelle. They must be carefully picked and thor- 
oughly ripened, or they are too sour; but many persons 
relish this acidity. The old Dorchester is the only blackberry 
I ever found that I consider palatable in a fresh state unless 
fully ripe. This need not be dead-ripe to be good; but, after 


all, I have never found the berry that outrivaled the Kittatiny, . 


all things considered. 
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Of Black Currants, the English, Naples and Lee’s Prolific 
differ but little, and are the only ones tried. Beyond a few 
bushes for those who like them, they are of little value. 

Montclair, N. J. £. Williams. 


Apples in 1891. 


SUMMER APPLES.—The Early Harvest, so popular with our 
fathers, is too far surpassed by recent acquisitions to be worth 
growing. The Sweet Bough remains our best summer sweet 
apple. It does not bear as well as formerly, nor are the trees as 
healthy. All our sweet apples, with the exception of Talman’s, 
are favorites of the codlin moth. Red Astrachan has been over- 
planted, and is no longer a profitable market sort, but is inval- 
uable for home use. It is an enormous bearer in alternate 
years. This year it was nearly a dead loss to large growers. 

Summer Rose is the most delicious of summer fruits. It is 
a small apple of exquisite coloring, and overbears. It must 
be thinned early after setting. It is not valuable for market. 
Yellow Transparent is one of the Russian apples, of fine qual- 
ityand great beauty. It bears when very young, and continues 
a heavy cropper. It must not be too largely planted, as it 
ripens with too many good rivals. Primate is an apple of 
which too much cannot easily be said either as to quality, looks 
or liberal yield. It is ofthe first class. For table use it is not 
surpassed at this season. Summer Strawberry; this begins to 
ripen close after Astrachan, and is net through till October. 
For a table apple, it is one of the best. I know nothing finer to 
pick from the tree and eat from hand. It has done admirably 
this year. 


AUTUMN APPLES.—Alexander, one of the Russian fruits, is 
a fairly good apple every way—large, handsome, prolific. Fall 
Pippin is a name given to several kinds of apples, but the one 
entitled to the name is a large, extra fine, very old fruit, yellow 
and rich. It drops too easily, and is unprofitable every way. 
But as it ripens in November it is invaluable asa home fruit. 
Fameuse, or Snow, surpasses all other late fall apples, either 
for table or market. It is medium-sized, almost entirely red; 
quite a copy of Jonathan in size and color. It bears enor- 
mously and ripens through October and November. It does 
not rot easily, and, with a few others, fills the breach between 
fall and winter fruits. Gravenstein is a September apple of 
the finest quality and best size. It is equally good for table 
and cooking. It begins to ripen early in September, and holds 
out till the middle of October. 

Porter tallies very wellin ripening with Gravenstein. It varies 
in quality on different trees ; is best on old ones. It is a great 
cropper, and this year thousands of bushels have gone to 
waste. Autumn Strawberry is a noble apple, of medium size, 
striped red. It is a first-class dessert fruit, and an excellent 
cropper. Does rather better in Michigan than here. Hard- 
ing is a delicious fruit, to which my attention has recently 
been drawn, just in time to save it from extinction. Itisa 
seedling among the trees planted from seed by Dominie Kirk- 
land, missionary to the Oneidas, and is one of the most admir- 
able table apples I have ever eaten. It has been locally called, 
sometimes, Kirkland; but that name has gone to another 
apple. It grows on the farm of Lyman Harding. It is ripe 
through November, along with Fameuse, and is quite as ~ 


good and larger. 
> Ohmiom ive E. P. Powell. 


Carnations. 


UNE years ago my employer imported a number of Eng- 

lish tree, or winter-blooming Carnations, for the purpose 
of comparing them with American kinds. The varieties were 
imported for the best, and, no doubt, they were as good as any 
grown abroad. We did not find one worth perpetuating, and 
this was after what seems to have been a fair trial. The plants 
were imported in the spring, and were evidently layered plants, 
which had been kept over ina cold frame. As the American 
method of preparing plants for blooming is very different, I 
at once began to apply this treatment to them, with the object 
of testing them along with the ordinary kinds in the green- 
house the following winter. They were planted out with the 
others in the open ground, and, being stocky plants, made 
quite large stools. They were housed at the same time as the 
others, and in every way were subject to the same treatment, 
but refused to bloom until late in the spring, and conse- 
quently were of no value for the purpose for which they were 
imported. They behaved very much as ordinary summer- 
blooming, or border Carnations. 


I did not, however, consider that this test was fair, and there- 


tore I took “ pipings” of these along with the American varie- 
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ties, determined to subject them to the same conditions all 
through the season. The result was the same. As, however, 
a few blooms were of colors we desired, I kept them till last 
winter, withscarcely betterresults. Irecently visited the green- 
houses belonging to Joseph Tailby, of Wellesley, the veteran 
Carnation raiser and grower, who kindly gave me some valu- 
able information regarding the history and development of the 
American type of Carnation. When I told him of my expe- 
rience with the imported varieties, he said the same had gen- 
erally been his, especially with regard to the English varieties. 
His opinion is, that the American Carnation, as it is, is the 
result of adaptation, by selection and acclimatization ; and 
when I suggested to him that the first Carnations came from 
somewhere, he said that the French varieties had always suc- 
ceeded better here, and had been the parents of the best 
American varieties. Boule de Neige, La Purite, Madame Carle, 
A. Alégatiére and De Graw (parent of Mrs. Fisher, perhaps 
best, new white) are French varieties which are still grown 
to some extent. The ideal Carnation, in addition to blooming 
freely, should have solid, erect, pointed foliage, through which 
air and sunlight can strike the soil. The importance of this 
will be readily apparent when it is remembered that broad, 
flat, dense foliage must hold moisture, causing dampness and 
decay of foliage. Stiff, wiry foot-stalks are another necessity 
which we too often get with the lack of solidity of bloom, as 
in the case of Lambourn and Lizzie McGowan, two very pretty 
whites, which, however, are thin and will not travel. A. Alé- 
gatiére is one of the best scarlet flowers we have, but the 
stem is too weak, and, withal, brittle, causing the flowers to 
droop, and so is fast being displaced by Florence and Hector, 
American varieties with stiff stems. Grace Wilder, the best 
and most extensively grown of all rose-colored varieties, was 
raised by Mr. Tailby. It was a seedling from Boule de Neige 
(white) x La Purite (rose). Boule de Neige proved an excel- 
lent seed-parent, and along with Grace Wilder came some 
seedlings, giving shades of color, which would be valuable at 
this time although undesirable then. 

A good marketable, winter-blooming yellow variety isa want 
long felt, but soon to be filled. Among border or summer- 
blooming varieties we have some excellent yellows, but they 
almost refuse to bloom in a greenhouse. The French have 
produced a few doubtful yellows of free habit, but poor con- 
stitution and color, and it is on these, with the good border- 
yellows, that Mr. Tailby has been working. Results were 
unsatisfactory, and so he, last year, tried Florence (scarlet) 
with better results, getting good and distinctly intermediate 
color as a result of the cross, but no clear yellow; still he is 
satisfied he is on the right road, and thinks by crossing back 
he will get what he needs. Itis a great step, certainly, to get 
an infusion of yellow and yet retain the free habit of the seed- 
parent. The crossing of Florence (scarlet) and Anna Webb 
(deep crimson) has produced an intermediate shade remind- 
ing one more than anything of the Chrysanthemum Culling- 
fordii, having precisely the same velvety texture. But there is 
something more important than this in this seedling, and that 
is its excellent habit, for it is far superior to Anna Webb and 
Ferdinand Mangold, the two prevalent crimsons, in constitu- 
tion and free-flowering qualities. 

Numerous sports have been produced, including white, 
pale rose, salmon and purple flowers, from Grace Wilder. 
Lately there was in bloom a salmon-pink sport from Hector, 
the new scarlet. It is a color which several raisers have been 
trying to get. All of them, however, have lacked a sufficiently 
hardy constitution or free-flowering habit to make them worth 
perpetuating. If this variety holds its color, with the good 
qualities of Hector, it should prove valuable. Strange to say, 
however, the habit is different and considered better, being 
more dwarfed and erect. 

There appears to be an established conviction among Car- 
nation-growers that locality has much to do with success or 
failure in the case of certain varieties. Soil, probably, has 
more influence than locality. One thing is certain, that Grace 
Wilder needs a light soil, and Anna Webb and crimsons gen- 
erally, a heavy one; and here I venture to suggest, that as 
most marine plants are characterized by glaucous foliage, 
those varieties, like Anna Webb, having a distinctly glaucous 
foliage might be improved if a little salt were added to the soil. 
Wood ashes, containing the salts of potash and iron, ought 


also to have a beneficial effect. 
Wellesley, Mass. T. D. Hatfield. 


Eulalia gracillima univittata—This fine ornamental grass 
should not be confounded with the well-known varieties of Z. 
Faponica. The newer plant has been extensively catalogued 
as £. univittata, and the tendency is to associate it mentally 
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with the older kind, and therefore it has not been so widely 
distributed as it deserves, for it is quite distinct in appearance, 
and it may be employed in places where the older £. faponica 
would be quite unsuitable. Z. gracillima does not exceed 
four feet in height under the most liberal treatment, and this 
is one of its most useful characteristics, for it can be used asa 
centre plant in large vases to the best advantage. Its foliage 
has a tendency to assume a horizontal position when fully ma- 
tured, and this, with the white midrib of the leaf, gives the 
plant a very distinct appearance among ornamental grasses. 

Our plants were originally obtained from Monsieur Le- 
moine, Nancy, from whom so many desirable plants have 
emanated, but the native country of Z. gracillima is, without 
doubt, Japan. It has been described as perfectly hardy in the 
United States, but this needs confirmation. Perhaps some 
reader may be able to enlighten us. Our own stock: has 
hitherto been too limited to risk losing it by leaving it out 
during winter in these colder states, and there is so little trouble 
involved in lifting the roots and storing them in sand in a cel- 
lar that we usually adopt this method and plant them out 
again in newly enriched soil in spring. According to Bentham 
and Hooker, we must no longer call our plants Eulalias, the 
proper name being Miscanthus ; but probably the garden name 
will be Eulalia for a long time. 


Dahlia imperialis—This is at present one of the rarest of 
Dahlias in cultivation. Why this is so is not easily understood, 
for there is no other Dahlia so worthy of a place as this spe- 
cies, if space can be given it at this season, in a greenhouse. 
The word space means a good deal here, for, while two square 
feet of pot-room is enough for a well-developed specimen, it 
must have at least eight feet of head-room. Our plants were 
grown out-of-doors until frost came, when they were about 
five feet high; they immediately showed flower-buds, while 
the plants rapidly grew three to four feet higher. The first 
bloonis are now open, and we shall havea succession of them 
all winter. They are very suitable for cutting, as they last a 
long time in water. While most other Dahlias have a flat out- 
line, the flowers of the Imperial Dahlia are broadly campanu- 
late, and resemble a Lily much more than a Dahlia in outline, 
the flowers often measuring eight inches across, and the petals 
being over an inch across and pure white, except at the base, 
where they are pink. The anthers and pollen are bright 
orange, forming a pretty centre to the flowers. Dahlia tmpe- 
rialis, in common with most of the other species, is native of 
Mexico, whence the plants were originally introduced into 
Europe over a century ago, and were at first grown for the 
tuberous roots, which were said to be eatable, but they never 
found much favor with man or beast, owing to their acrid or 
medicinal flavor. All the species of Dahlia are single, the 
double varieties being the result of the gardener’s art. 


Montbretias (Tritonias)—_In a recent article in GARDEN AND 
Forest Mr. Barker says that, so far as he is aware, JZ. crocos- 
mefiora is the only hybrid in cultivation in the United States. 
But Mr. Gerard and others have noted on more than one occ¢a- 
sion some half dozen others of Monsieur Lemoine’s produc- 
tions, such as Etoile de feu, Bouquet parfait, Drap d’or, Rayon 
@or, Tigridie, Transcendant and others, all of which are dis- 
tinct and equal in merit to the original JZ, crocosme@efiora. Itisa 
mistake to treat Montbretias as hardy plants, for they certainly 
are no more hardy than the Gladiolus here in the eastern 
states. I have known after a mild winter a few stray bulbs to 
come up here and there in a feeble sort of way, precisely as do 
Gladiolus-corms of Monsieur Lemoine’s so-called hardy kinds ; 
but there seems to me no sort of reason for risking Montbre- 
tias in this way when it is so easy to take them up at the same 
time that Gladioli are dug, and store them away in a cellar in 
sand or earth that is moderately damp. To grow these plants 
well requires a rich soil, the richer the better, hence one of the 
advantages of transplanting every year to a new position. 
There are, I know, several others who cultivate the newer 
kinds. My own were received partly from a correspondent in 
Oregon and partly from another in Indiana. It would be in- 
teresting to have the experience of these western growers. 

South Lancaster, Mass. EO: Orpet. 

Galanthus Octobrensis._It was with surprise and delight that 
I found this autumnal Snowdrop flowering in my border in 
the middle of November. This was somewhat late for the 
variety, but as the bulbs were received in early September 
with some other east European varieties, it speaks much 
for their precocity that they have bloomed with such a short 
establishment. It is interesting to speculate on the conditions 
which, through the course of years, have imparted to a local 
strain of G. nmivalis the precocious habit of this variety. Like 
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the other fall-flowering kinds, G. Octobrensis is said to be 
found only in the Grecian Archipelago—this particular one in 
Albania—from which it was sent some years since. It has 
been rare in gardens till lately, when the increasing interest in 
various forms of the Snowdrop has led to the collection of the 
hitherto scarcer kinds.’ This plantseems to have considerable 
vigor, since the recent hard weather—fifteen degrees of frost 
with high winds—does not affect it. The danger would seem 
to be that it would weaken from insufficient ripening. Per- 
haps a warm covering of leaves later will help it in this. 
Snowdrops are always beautiful and dainty, and one wel- 
comes them even at this season, though now there is an un- 
mistakable lack of that sentiment which has endeared this 
flower to so many and is so associated with their normal early 
spring-blooming habit. Snowdrops are, even when plen- 
tiful, not very striking flowers in the garden, and it will be well 
when small plots of the varieties are grown to cover the beds 
with some neat-growing Sedums, or similar plants, to serve as 
a foil to their fragile loveliness. G. Meehanzt would be a capi- 
tal plant for the purpose. These autumnal Snowdrops will 
probably never be useful garden-plants or offensively common. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. IN. Gerard. 


[The specimen sent to this office by Mr. Gerard, and 
which is, perhaps, the first, or at least among the first, to 
flower in America, was almost a precise copy of the sin- 
gle Snowdrop which ordinarily blooms in late winter or 
earliest spring.—Eb. ] 


Correspondence. 


What are the Experiment Stations Doing for 
Forestry ? 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The twelfth number of the Exferiment Station Record, 
completing the second volume, has just come from the press. 
Its issue has been delayed by the preparation of the very full 
index and table of contents, embracing more than a hundred 
pages. The Record is composed of abstracts of the annual 
reports and bulletins of the experiment stations, and the index 
is, in fact, an index to 42 of the reports and 329 of the bulletins 
issued during the year 1890and a part of 1891, and comprises 
14,781 printed pages. It becomes, therefore, the ready means 
ot surveying the field of experiment station work and seeing 
what the fifty stations are practically accomplishing. 

I find out of between eight and nine thousand entries of the 
index there are only five under the words “ forest” and ‘ for- 
estry.” Under the title Trees there are nine entries relating to 
forest-trees. Under Insects only two have special connection 
with timber trees. Under Conifers there is a single entry, 
reterring to some valuable notes on this class of trees by Prof. 
Popenoc, of the Kansas station, and under Evergreens there 
are two entries, one referring to a list of trees growing on the 
grounds of the Oregon station, the other to an account by 
Professor Keffer of the evergreens in the nurseries of the 
South Dakota station. 

There may be, here and there, in this extended index an 
entry bearing upon forestry subjects in addition to those now 
noted, but they must be few. So far as a quite careful exam- 
ination of the index shows, it appears that only seven out of 
fifty or more stations have as yet published anything relating 
to forestry. Some of the stations may have done some exper- 
imental forestry work which they have not carried so far as 
to give results warranting publication. But with all reasona- 
ble allowances, does not this official record show a marked 
neglect, on the part of the stations generally, of a subject 
which has the closest and most important relation to agricul- 
ture? 

This neglect seems the more inexcusable when we see the 
work done by some of the stations. in South Dakota, for ex- 
ample, the station originally established for the whole terri- 
tory of Dakota—though dating its existence only from 1887— 
has already done such experimental forestry work as to war- 
rant the publication of four forestry bulletins besides what is 
published in the annual reports. In the very year of the estab- 
lishment of the station three acres of ground were planted 
with treeseeds. In April, 1889, Professor Keffer gave the public 
the results of this experiment. A statement was made of the 
kinds of seeds sown, the varying depths at which the seeds were 
placed in the ground, the per cent. of those that germinated, 


the influence of deep or shallow planting on germination, the © 


greatest growth of the various kinds of seeds, the method 
of cultivation, atmospheric conditions, and the general result 
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at the time of publishing the bulletin. An account is then 
given of the planting, in the spring of 1888, of a forest-tree 
nursery, comprising 12,000 or more seedlings and embracing 
thirty species. The method of planting and the subsequent 
treatment are given, with the results at the time of writing. In 
November of thesame yearanother forestry bulletin wasissued. 
In this Professor Keffer gives an account of the planting 
of the seedlings in permanent forest-plats, which was done in 
the spring of 1889. The situation and character of the ground 
are given, with a diagram showing the relative location of the 
various species. The method of planting and the subsequent 
management are described, and the growth from month to 
month is tabulated. A third bulletin was issued in January of 
the present year. This bulletin is a report of progress in lines 
of work previously recorded in the otlfer bulletins. Analyses 
of the soil of the experimental plats are given, with observa- 
tions on the root-growth of transplanted trees, and a discus- 
sion of the value of a dense leaf canopy. A list of trees spe- 
cially valuable for forest-plantations in South Dakota, as shown 
by observation and information, is also given. Still another 
bulletin was issued in April of this year. In this the impor- 
tance of tree-planting is urged, methods of grove, street and 
lawn planting are discussed, and the advantages of certain 
varieties of trees for groves, streets or lawns are set forth. 

It is impossible to overestimate the value of these forestry 
bulletins, though no adequate idea of them can be given in 
this brief space. But the question at once arises, Why are not 
similar bulletins issued by allor most of the fifty stations, in- 
stead of being confined to less than halfa dozen? Thereis 
not a state in the Union where there is not manifest need for 
forest-experimentation, though it may not be the same as in 
Dakota. The forest-crop is the great agricultural crop of the 
country, most important in itself, as also inits relation to other 
crops. The problem is confronting us, How shall this crop be 
maintained in adequate measure when consumption is increas- 
ing, while the area of ground occupied by trees is decreasing 
because of the demands constantly made uponit for tillage pur- 
poses? We appropriate $728,000 annually to the experiment 
stations to aid them, in the language of the act by which they 
were established, ‘‘in acquiring and diffusing among the peo- 
ple of the United States useful and practical information on 
subjects connected with agriculture, and to promote scientific 
investigation and experimemt respecting the principles and 
applications of agricultural science.” The farmers of other 
treeless states, and of those also where trees abound more or 
less, may well ask whether the stations established among 
them are carrying out the full purpose for which they were 
endowed so liberally, when they fail to give instructions in re- 
gard to the uses and management of trees, the kinds adapted 
to their soil and climate, and the relations of trees to the whole 


business of agriculture. 
Department of Agriculture. Wh val. Egleston. 


Winter Weather in North Carolina. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—We have just passed through the most sudden and 
early cold snap I have yet experienced in this locality. The 
autumn has been continuously dry and sunny, and the cold 
wave which struck Raleigh on November 16th was the first 
killing frost we have had. The true temperature was not far 
from nineteen degrees above zero. Since then we have had 
sunny and pleasant weather, and I have been much interested 
in observing the effects of the sudden cold. The day before 
the frost our late Irish potatoes were still green, and the cold 
was so intense that it froze many of those which were near 
the surface. Our beds of Scarlet Geraniums had just taken on 
new growth from a shower a few days previous, and it is 
curious to notice that of two beds in the same exposure one 
had all its plants completely blackened, while the other, not 
twenty feet away, is scorched all over the top, but still shows 
green leaves below. In this bed the growth was more dense, 
and the mass of leaves above protected the lower parts of the 
plants. Pittosporums do not show a singed leaf. Gardenia 
florida, sheltered by the walls of the college building from the 
west and north winds, was not hurt at all. Oonshin Oranges, 
on an exposed hill-top, where the north wind had a full sweep, 
show no sign of injury. Agave Americana, planted on the 
samellawn, is quite uninjured, and a three-year-old bush of Jeru- 
salem Cherry (Solanum Pseudo-capsicum), near by, looks just 
as happy and full of its scarlet fruitas ever. Olives, of several 
varieties, received from California last spring and planted for 
the purpose of testing their endurance of our climate, show no 
signs of injury. The Tea Roses look worse than anything else, 
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for the shoots, so red the day before the freeze, are black and 
drooping now, and the numerous buds are ruined, of course: 
Our Fig-trees dropped their remaining leaves in a hurry, but 
no injury to the wood can be seen. A large plant of /pomea 
Texana, an erect, tree-like Morning Glory, from the lower Rio 
Grande, the hardiness of which we are testing outside for the 
first time, was killed half-way down. It stood in a sheltered 
place, and was about eight feet high. The lower wood is so 
hard and ripe that we have strong hopes that the mound of 
earth we have built around its base will save it. 

The extremely dry and sunny autumn had doubtless a great 
deal to do with the immunity of some things from harm, and 
the short duration of the cold also should be considered. But 
this sudden hard frost, coming after such a warm spell, gives 
me more confidence in the hardiness of the Japan Mandarin 
Orange, the Oonshin or Satsuma, than any test it has hereto- 
fore had. Whether permanently hardy here or not, it seems 
pretty certain that this variety will move the Orange belt, at 
least for Mandarins, a long way north of its present limits. 
Our trees are grafted on the Citrus trifoliata stock, which will 
dwarf them to the size of shrubs rather than trees, and at the 
same time will make it comparatively easy to give them some 
protection. We are studying the effects of different modes of 
protecting half-hardy plants, but with these Orange-trees we 
prefer to test their hardiness with full exposure. 

One Olive-tree, planted on the south-east side of a high 
board fence, shows a suspicious brownish tinge on the leaves, 
while the others look as fresh as ever. This is doubtless be- 
cause the morning sun struck it when frozen. Among other 
mulching materials, I am trying broken rocks, a little smaller 
perhaps than good macadamizing metal. As a summer mulch 
they are admirable ; whether they will be of service in protec- 
tion from frost Iam not yet sure about, but in the last short 
chill the soil did not freeze under them. As a mulch to keep 
strawberries clean they are first-rate, and I believe hasten the 
ripening by their rapid absorption of heat by day and radiation 
at night. Broken flint-rocks are such a plentiful material here 
that trials are easily made. 

In one of our Fig-plantations we have set Pine-bushes all 
along through the rows upright in the soil. These bushes are 
a little taller than the Figs, and give the plantation the appear- 
ance of a rather thinly set Pine-thicket. Another lot of trees 
north of these, and on a little higher ground, will have no pro- 
tection whatever, the object being to try the effect of a light 
shelter with a free circulation of air. But little will be shown, 
however, unless the winter is unusually severe, as Figs sel- 
dom suffer here, except in hard winters. Agave Americana 
will be tested with full exposure, and also with a shelter to 
keep water out of the centre. 

The behavior of the Pittosporum for the past three years 
convinces me that this handsome evergreen shrub will prove 
hardy much farther north than it is generally planted. In the 
Gardeners Monthly for September, 1876, Mr. Walter Elder 
writes: “A plant of Pittosporum Tobira, four and a half feet 
high and three feet in diameter, was planted in the open gar- 
den of James C. Smith, Esq., 2104 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
in June, 1875. It stood out all last winter without injury, and 
now, June 5th, 1876, it is in a flourishing condition, covered 
with sweet-scented blossoins and filling the air with fragrance 
for along distance.” It would be interesting to know how 


long this plant survived. 
Raleigh, wre W. F. Massey. 


The Paulownia in Kansas. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—A spreading tree by the side of the main drive-way in 
the college grounds here has often attracted the attention of 
passers by its very large leaves. It is usually taken for some 
remarkable variety of Catalpa, the resemblance to those trees 
both in foliage and habit being quite striking. The specimen 
is a Paulownia, doubtless the most western tree of its kind to 
be found in the Mississippi valley. It was grown from seed in 
1884, and up to 1889 was cut back each spring to the ground, 
and grown for the rank sprouts which bore enormous broad 
leaves. In the summer of 1888 one sprout from this root grew 
to be nine feet high and two and a half inches in diameter. 
Some of the leaves were nearly two feet broad. In autumn 
this sprout was cut back to six feet high and wrapped thickly 
with hay. The winter following being a mild one, it came 
through without injury, and by the next fall measured four 
inches in diameter and had made a top growth of seven feet. 
At present the tree measures twenty-eight inches in circum- 
ference and is about eighteen feet high, with a spread of six- 
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teen feet. This is a four-years growth, which it would be hard 
to find equaled among our native trees. 

During the past summer the tree formed its first crop of 
flower-buds. These are borne in large terminal racemes, and 
are about the size of a Morello cherry, and have the appear- 
ance of being made of thick soft buckskin, so snugly are the 
embryo blossoms protected from frost by the thick calyx-lobes. 

In spite of this care many of the buds were blackened to the 
heart by a severe frost early in October, and it is very doubtful 


whether any of them survive the winter. : 
Kansas Agricultural College. S. C, Mason. 


Winchell and Green Mountain. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—As my note in GARDEN AND FOREST in regard to the 
similarity of the foliage of the Winchell and Green Mountain 
Grapes has been extensively copied, it may be proper for me 
to say that both Ellwanger & Barry and Stephen Hoyt’s Sons 
sent me samples of the grapes which they grew respectively 
under the above names. If the clusters received from the 
two firms had been placed side by side and the names re- 
moved I should probably have been unable to distinguish them 
from theirappearance. There seemed to bea slight difference 
in flavor, which may have been caused by different degrees of 
ripeness or by difference in soils. The vine of Winchell which 
I have growing did not come from Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry 
direct, but they have now sent me vines which will be planted 
for test. Judging from the fruit sent me, if the vines prove as 
nearly identical as the fruit it will be unfortunate if they go 
out under two names. We expect to fruit them (or it) next 
summer and to settle for this section the date of ripening. 

So far, the White Diamond is the earliest white grape we 
have tested. Its clusters are not so compact and handsome 
as the Winchell or Green Mountain clusters sent us, but the 
erape is better in quality, and promises to hang on the stem 
better. A large grower of early grapes in Florida, who was 
here a few days ago, told us that the Diamond is being largely 
planted there for early shipment, and he was quite enthusias- 
tic over its quality and productiveness. Grape-growers in 
the south are rapidly finding out that the Delaware is particu- 
larly adapted to sandy lands, and is more exempt from black 
rot than many others. There is a growing inclination to plant 


largely of this fine old sort. 
Agricultural College, Raleigh, N. C. W. F. Massey. 


Notes. 


The Central Park in this city contains nine miles of drives, 
five and three-quarter miles of bridle-paths, and twenty-nine 
and one-half miles of walks. 


The house called Claremont, at the end of the Riverside 
Drive in this city, now used as a restaurant, was occupied long 
ago by Viscount Courteney, and later by Joseph Bonaparte. 


The American Forestry Association will hold a meeting in 
Washington on December the 29th and 3oth. A full attend- 
ance of the members is desired, and a strong effort will be 
made to secure national forest-reservations. 


The yield of potatoes to the acre is larger throughout the 
country than it has been for ten years past, and in some states, 
according to the Government crop reports, the average for a 
state is rated as high as 120 to 125 bushels per acre. For the 
Wau eeue the yield per acre is given at nearly ninety-four 
bushels. 


Chrysanthemum-shows have been successful beyond prece- 
dent in England this year, and the same is true of the exhibi- 
tions on this side of the water. Before the shows many 
complaints were heard that the season was unfavorable, but 
never before were fine blooms displayed in such numbers. 
Exhibitions were held in a dozen cities, any one of which was 
superior to the very best in the country a dozen years ago. 


In an article on the ‘“ Literature of the Garden,” published in 
a late number of the Gardeners’ Magazine, Mr. F. W. Bur- 
bidge, in speaking of John Parkinson’s famous ‘“‘ Paradisus 
Terrestris,” says: “I know of no book on gardening and flow- 
ers, etc., which possesses quite the delightful old English tone 
of Parkinson, and, among other remarkable things, this work 
is famous as containing the first systematic arrangement of 
Daffodils, or Narcissi, no less than ninety-six species and varie- 
ties being illustrated or described in its pages. A modern 
garden stocked with all the plants of Parkinson’s book would 
be a very good garden, even although it lacked a great many 
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beautiful flowers introduced since his time—z. ¢., 27r years 
ago. It is essentially a book of hardy or open-air flowers and 
fruits, such as were commonly grown before the days when 
cheap glass and coal made greenhouses and hot-houses pos- 
sible.” 


The sixth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association was held last week in Philadelphia. Addresses 
were made by Professor Rothrock, Herbert Welsh, John 
Birkinbine and the Rev. J. P. Lundy, President of the Associa- 
tion.’ Professor Rothrock offered a resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted, that the Superintendent of Public 
Schools in the State of Pennsylvania should recommend that 
each of the state normal schools should give five lectures 
every year upon the principles of forestry as related to the 
public welfare. It was also resolved that a committee should 
be appointed to consider the advisability of preparing forestry 
tracts for general circulation, in order to spread a knowledge 
of the subject as an essential preliminary to any effective 
legislation. 


In the current number of AZeehan’s Monthly it is stated that 
the Girard estate has been making small forest-plantations 
in an experimental way to see if it was practicable to grow tim- 
ber in the coal regions, where nearly every stick has been cut 
away for props and various other uses connected with mining, 
so that now almost every piece of plank used there has to be 
brought from a distance. Eight years ago seedling English 
Larches and Scotch Pines, one year old, were planted in fur- 
rows driven through the underbrush which was growing up 
where old forests had been cut away. The Larches now 
average from seventeen to eighteen feet high, and are notice- 
ably healthy. The Larch is a mountain-tree, and thrives in 
comparatively poor soil, and as these plantings are 1,500 feet 
above the sea-level the tree has something of its natural con- 
ditions. The vigor of the trees shows that they appreciate this 
position. 


Dr. Rudolph Stoll, professor in a pomological school near 
Vienna, has issued a treatise on ‘‘ American Early Peaches,” 
illustrated by fourteen colored plates. Peaches of the sort he 
describes have been cultivated in Europe since the middle of 
the century, but what he calls ‘‘a new epoch in the culture of 
early Peaches” began in the seventies with the introduction of 
varieties received from the American grower Hales. These 
are now very largely grown in the south of France and also in 
Austria, where the preferred varieties are Amsden, Alexander, 
Musser and Wilder. ‘‘ Propagation by means of seeds,” says 
Dr. Stoll, “is as yet certain only with seeds imported from 
America, as most of the seeds grown in Europe do not come 
true, and it also seems doubtful whether as early-bearing trees 
would be produced by European seeds.” Propagation by 
graft is therefore exclusively relied upon in the orchards of 
Professor Stoll’s school. He says that in a climate where the 
Vine flourishes these Peaches will also flourish either as 
shrubs or as low trees; that in middle Europe, where Vine- 
culture is no longer profitable, they will do well on walls 
facing south, and in more northern countries only on espa- 
liers under glass. The comparative excellence of different va- 
rieties as regards flavor he expresses in the following list: 
Cumberland, Saunders, Amsden, Wilder, Gouverneur Garland, 
Briggs’ May Peach, Waterloo, Musser, Hales’ Early, Bowers’ 
Early, Canadian Early and Harper’s Early. 


The degree to which irrigation must have been practiced by 
the indigenous tribes of the west, in regions that now have 
relapsed into a desert condition, is well shown by the station of 
an Indian “fort” recently discovered about ninety miles below 
Phoenix, Arizona. The ruins, which are said to be the largest 
yet found, lie more than four miles distant from the Gila 
River, and are about a square mile in extent. In the centre is 
the fort, still very well preserved, and covering about six acres. 
It is built, says a writer in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, ina 
very peculiar way. The first of the stories or ‘‘tables” of 
which it consists is about twenty feet in height and ‘“‘is made 
of dirt with a wall of boulders laid in cement about the out- 
side. On top of this and of the same height, though only 
half the size otherwise, is the second table, walled up as the 
first. On this a smaller one of the same height, and on top of 
that is the fort proper, constructed of stone and durable. The 
edges of the tower-tables were used as gardens, and around 
the walls are hundreds of boulders brought from the river, 
doubtless for the purpose of casting down on the heads of a 
foe. In the top fort are many skeletons and human bones, 
and in all probability the place was besieged and the people 
died of starvation. A ditch four and one-half miles in length 
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runs by the base of this structure and brought water from the 
Gila. It is well defined and about thirty feet in width, fhough 
it is stopped up and no water runs through it.” This immense 
construction, which was only the central feature of a large set- 
tlement, now stands in one of the most desert parts of Ari- 


zona, and no one had seen it until it was recently discovered 


by some miners who had lost their way in the wilderness. 


Professor B. D. Halsted concluded a lecture on Injurious 
Fungi, delivered before the Ohio Horticultural Society, with a 
suggestion that we should not trust to fungicides alone for the 
eradication of plant-diseases. He said that healthy plants of 
strong stock, well fed and not overworked by undue cropping, 
are the best able to withstand the inroads of enemies of every 
sort. The half-starved plant is no better able to struggle 
among the vicissitudes of life than the ill-fed and half-sick 
man. Blights overcome the one as scurvy does the other. 
Therefore, the best conditions for the production of profitable 
crops are the same as those that will most assist in warding 
off its fungous enemies. Let the seed, soil and surroundings 
be the best, and a fungicide, so to speak, has already been 
used when it will do the most good and render the application 
of others, when needed, all the more profitable. In short, 
strive to do the best for the fruit-tree or shrub, as such, anda 
long step will be taken toward overcoming the enemies that 
break down the weakest hosts first. Having done this we are 
ready to take up the direct fight of the fungus foes with the 
long end of the lever. It must bea good, promising crop 
that will warrant the expense of fungicidal applications, and 
the larger the promise the greater the profit. Again: When 
a house or a community is afflicted with some contagious 
malady, pains are taken that the germs of the disease Shall 
not remain lurking in out-of-the-way places. The carpets, and 
even wall-paper, are removed and the whole house fumigated 
or otherwise treated with some germ destroyer. While as 
thorough a cleansing as this is not possible in orchard, vine- 
yard or garden, there are some measures that could be taken 
with profit. If weeds are left to mature and scatter their 
seeds, weeds are expected to follow. In like manner, if al] 
diseased leaves, stems and fruit are allowed to pass the winter 
undestroyed, we shall reap what we have sown. The burn 
heap is to be a potent factor in future horticulture. If we 
continue to scatter the seeds of fungus decay, of that sowing 
we shall reap corruption. 


Mr. Waldo F. Brown writes to the Country Gentleman that 
the Black Locust can be profitably planted for posts, at least 
in Ohio. He asserts that farms have been sold there at 
from $20 to $30 an acre, which, if planted in Locust-timber, 
would yield several hundred dollars an acre in posts within 
twenty years, and then would make a second harvest quicker 
than the first grew. He cites an instance of a ten-acre grove 
which was cut off between 1860 and 1870 and then sold for 
posts. How much this first cutting brought could not be ascer- 
tained, but it was certainly profitable. In just eleven years 
after the present owner began to sell posts from the second 
growth, and he has since had a regular income every year. 
Between 1879 and 1883 he cut 6,608 posts from the ten acres 
which brought $991, or an average of fifteen cents a post, and 
ever since then he has cut and sold large quantities. For ten 
years past this land, which is a steep hill-side unfit for cultiva- 
tion, has yielded more profit than the remaining ninety level 
acres of the same farm which have been under cultivation. In 
another case a row of thirty-three Locust-trees, which had 
been planted along the north line of a farm for twenty rods, 
was cut after having grown twenty-five years. The harvest 
was 400 good posts, worth twenty-five cents each, 600 fence- 
stakes, worth five cents each, and enough wood to pay for 
cutting and splitting the posts. From the second growth of 
this grove the owner has cut all the posts needed to keep the 
fences on his farm of 150 acres, and he has now 200 posts sea- 
soned for future use. These trees occupy only a quarter of an 
acre of land. How long one planting of Locust-timber will 
continue to yield crops no one knows. As soon as a grove is 
cut off it begins to send up a new crop, which grows rapidly, 
and will be large enough for post-timber some years sooner 
than such timber could be grown from seed. Mr. Brown once 
examined a grove of two acres on which the trees had been 
cut eleven years before, and found that each stump had thrown 
up from three to seven sprouts, the largest of which were then 
being cut. This thinning process went on for several years, 
until all but one of these sprouts to each stump was cut, and 
then enough trees were left to make a dense forest. In the 
thirteenth year after the original cutting 400 posts were cut 
from two acres. 
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Mountain Forests and Mountain Streams. 


ITHERTO the people of this country have suffered 

so little from mountain torrents that reports of their 
ravages in other lands too often sound like a tale of little 
meaning, and yet wherever there are high mountains with 
a sufficiently precipitous slope, and wherever streams flow 
through material which can be eroded, there is an absolute 
certainty that the short-sighted policy of clearing away the 
mountain forest will cause a repetition of the ruin which 
has been wrought in the French Alps and in many another 
place within the memory of living men. It is time, there- 
fore, for intelligent Americans to inform themselves as to 
what an unchained torrent can accomplish, and we begin, 
therefore, in another column of this issue, the publication 
of an article which depicts the devastation caused by these 
furious freshets, which points out their causes and shows 
the only way in which they can be subdued. The article 
is not theoretical merely—that is, it does not state what 
might happen if certain laws are violated, but it records 
facts, and it has an especial value because ii is prepared 
by the one man who is recognized the world over as mas- 
ter of the subject—a man who has not only observed and 
studied, but who has been the administrative head of the 
organized forces employed in the most extensive effort 
ever made to restrain the outbreaking violence of these 
mountain torrents, and even to subdue them to human use. 
M. Demontzey, who read this paper before the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science in Paris, has been in 
the French forest-service for forty years, and has risen from 
grade to grade until he is now at the head of one of the 
three bureaus into which the forest-administration in France 
is divided. Under his control come all the operations of 
teforesting, and in his field he is easily the first living 
authority. As early as 1853 he was engaged in the impor- 
tant work of reforesting a portion of Algeria, and ten years 
later he was placed in charge of the immense work which 
had been recently authorized by law of reforesting the 
Mountains in southern France. The magnitude of these 
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operations, and the success with which they have been 
carried on, give them high rank among the achievements 
of human science and skill. M. Demontzey has written a 
practical treatise on “ Reforesting and Returfing Mountains,” 
and his book is the authority on that subject. It has been 
translated into German, Italian, Spanish, and many ex- 
tracts from it have been translated into English. The fame 
of his work has reached all countries, and wherever any 
laws are to be enacted or experiments made which look 
toward the protection of mountains from eroding streams, 
a commission is at once sent to France and to Demontzey 
for instruction. Italy and Austria, England, Prussia, Den- 
mark and other countries have in this way received direct 
instruction and inspiration from his labors, and his influence 
will be felt for good in many lands and through many 
generations. 

The testimony of such an authority ought to have con- 
vincing weight, and when he asserts that the clearing away 
of mountain forests renders the soil a prey to rushing 
waters, it becomes us to inquire how long we can keep on 
stripping the timber from our own highlands without dis- 
turbing that stable equilibrium which comes from the bal- 
ance of opposing forces. It is a wearisome thing to repeat 
such warnings as this, but if Demontzey, after a lifetime 
spent in the work of reforesting the devastated mountains 
of France, finds that the story of it is still fresh enough to 
interest a body of men of science in the capital of France, 
we ought hardly to wonder that so little attention is paid to 
the subject in America. That forests preserve mountains 
has been demonstrated after fifty years of experiment in 
France, and that the forest is the only means of restoring a 
wasted mountain has also been amply proved. Fortu- 
nately, we stand as yet in no need of such restorative 
efforts, but it is well for us to know that if we bring this 
desolation by flood upon ourselves our only salvation will 
be found in replacing the woods which have been de- 
stroyed. Dams, retaining-walls and other works of en- 
gineering skill are helpful, but they are dead barriers only, 
and avail little against forces full of eager life. The ag- 
gressive violence of torrents can only be held in check by 
living agents, which are ever alert, and oppose themselves 
and their growth unceasingly to counteract and restrain the 
destructive work of flowing water. There is no safety for 
torrent-worn mountains until they are clothed again with 
living trees and vegetation. 

It is more than the work of a day to reclothe a mountain 
with growing wood, but the law for reforesting the moun- 
tains has been long enough in force in France to demon- 
strate that some of the most violent torrents can be tamed. 
Agriculture has been renewed in places where cultivators 
had been driven from theirfarms. Mountains once a waste 
have been turned into homes for energetic workingmen. 
Desert slopes, which were not only useless but injurious 
to the valleys below, are now growing wood, which is not 
only a protective covering, but it is constantly increasing 
in value for human use. All this work, however, is accom- 
plished at an enormous outlay. The labor and cost of the 
work, and the infinitely greater expense from previous loss, 
might all have been saved if the mountain forests had 
been administrated with ordinary prudence. The necessity 
for reforesting is the strongest argument for preserving the 
forests which already stand. The lesson we need to learn 
is not that it may be possible for us at untold expense to 
follow the experience of France and rescue our mountain- 
slopes and water-courses after the process of degradation 
and destruction are under full headway, but on the con- 
trary, that we may escape all this loss by a timely effort 
to save the forest, which France is now taking such infinite 
pains to restore. We hardly need to be taught that the re- 
forestation of a devastated mountain region is altogether 
too great an undertaking for private enterprise. But it has 
been also proved in France that forests are never safe 
without the protection of some power above that of indi- 
vidual owners. It is the state alone which can restore 
wasted forests or preserve those which already exist. 
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A Typical New England View. 


O any stranger desiring to see a typical New England 
coast landscape, the view from a house built a few 
years ago on the so-called ‘‘Beverly Commons,” in the 
town of that name, might well be exhibited as combining 
many of the features which make our northern shore inter- 
esting and imposing. 

The house itself is a rugged stone building, rising 
abruptly from a crag whose shelving surface slopes al- 
most to the sills of the windows on the land side. The 
approach to it is through a wild and rocky dell, bordered 
with Pine-trees, some of which are of great size, with 
widely spreading branches. ‘The rocks and trees are very 
striking in form and prepare the mind for what is to come. 
Little attempt at cultivating the grounds has been made, 
and the few exotic conifers that have been planted mar 
rather than improve the natural distinction of the sur- 
roundings. Their chief beauty consists in the masses of 
wild shrubs and herbage which come to the very edge of 
the irregular fragments of lawn that are here and there 
apparent near the dwelling, from the sea-front of which the 
view in all its majesty meets the eye. 

In the foreground rises a great ledge of rock out of 
which spring great High-bush Blueberries of particularly 
graceful grouping. Beyond and around the ledge Golden- 
rod and Sumach follow the fine curves of the rocky surface, 
and then the eye is led gently into the middle distance 
where the soft outlines of Pines rise in gentle undulations, 
till suddenly a round, wooded hill forms a strange and strik- 
ing curve in the sky-line, which is further diversified in the 
purple distance by bits of the shore, with a light-house 
on a point running out into the bay, and glimpses of the 
blue sea broken by the contours of distant islands. As far 
as the eye can reach the solitude is unbroken, nothing vis- 
ible but the thin blue water-hne with its rocky bluffs in 
soft haze of remoteness, and the great swell of the Pine- 
clad hill, of deepest softest green, rolling in noble curves to 
other masses of verdure that fill the hollows and rise again 
in echoing curves on either hand, with wide-spreading arms 
of Pine-trees, a single one outlined here and there against 
the sky. The middle-distance has somewhat the effect of 
a great rolling heath, which resolves itself near at hand 
into component parts of Blueberry-bushes, and Sumach, 
and other familiar herbage. 

When I saw this view the Golden-rods were fading and 
the Sumachs just touched with autumn red, but when these 
last are one glowing flame, in startling contrast with the 
unchanging evergreens, the effect must be still more won- 
derful, as brilliant color would then combine with noble 
form to render the landscape extraordinarily beautiful. 

A distant view of the Danvers Hills, rising along the 
western horizon, adds to the charm of this remarkable 
scene, and glimpses of other points and islands are caught 
between the swelling outlines of wooded hills, so that the 
outlook is perpetually varied, and as the mists veil and 
unveil its loveliness, must be full of mysterious suggestion 
to those who are privileged to contemplate it at all seasons 
and hours. 

So strange and lonely is the spot, so rugged the house, 
and so wild the aspect of the ledges with their fringe of 
native shrubs, that the imagination takes wing, and weaves 
legends, and dreams of stories of uncanny deeds done in 
this desolate place, and peoples it with imaginary denizens, 
with histories and experiences to match the beautiful but 
savage landscape. ‘The house when I visited it was unin- 
habited, which added still more mystery and charm to this 
lonely scene, leaving the fancy free to roam, and to evoke 
appropriate forms and events for this American Wuthering 
Heights, which on a windy winter day must be as eerie a 
dwelling as the one Emily Bronté pictured on her York- 
shire moor. 

Unique as is the view, itis curiously characteristic, seem- 
ing to combine all the various elements that lend beauty to 
the majestic New England shore— rocks, hills, the sea, 
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with glimpses of distant islands and elevations, and the 
simple but impressive forms of vegetation that can find 
sustenance in the decomposing surface of stones and arid 
downs. 

The Pines are of exceptional loveliness ; there is a furry 
softness about their great masses of foliage, full of lights 
and shadows, that seems to clothe the rugged surfaces 
with warmth and comfort. No tree seems so appropriate 
for a bleak and tempestuous region as this in which nature 
loves to enwrap her dreariest and most uncompromising 
wilds. Its aspect consoles, suggests shelter and protec- 
tion; the roundness of its masses seems to soften the asper- 
ities of the hard surface from which it springs. Amid 
desolation it is the friend of man, affording him a roof by 
day, light and warmth by night —a pillow for his weary 
head, a carpet for his aching feet. 

In this wide view the Pines appeal most strongly to the 
heart and give softness and beauty to a scene otherwise 
appalling in desolation. The fine sky-line without their 
feathery foliage would be harsh and unsympathetic, the 
intervening spaces barren and stern, the foreground un- 
sheltered and drear. Thanks to their welcome presence, 
the eye rests gratefully upon as beautiful a prospect as 
can anywhere be viewed on the Massachusetts coast, the 
foreground being in perfect keeping with the distant views, 
and the whole making a delightful combination for a nobly 
representative type of New England scenery, in which 
woods and the ocean are happily combined, in the way 
that is best seen on that part of the coast north of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 


Hingham, Mass. M. C. Robbins. 


The Colors of Flowers.—II. 


YELLOW.—Having proved the primary color of flowers to 
be white, the query naturally arises, Which is the second in 
the order of progression? Is it red, yellow or blue? Is there, 
indeed, any established sequence ? 

Following the method already pointed out we shall endeavor 
to answer these questions, first taking up yellow flowers. Of 
course, we must put aside all corollas wholly yellow, such as 
Buttercups, Potentillas, Caltha, Celandine, Génothera, etc., and 
find some whose claw, throat or tube is other than yellow. 

The tips of the yellow central florets of the Sunflower (He/- 
anthus annuus), for instance, are chocolate-brown, but this 
cannot be the foundation color, for one should look for it at 
the base rather than tip; but we find the tubes of Sonchus 
oleraceus, Prenanthes, Hieracium, Lactuca, Leontodon, Taraxa- 
cum, the bases of Oxalis, yellow Pansies, the true yellow flower 
of Polygala sanguinea, garden Snapdragons, etc., all of them to 
be white, some more so than others, but never any other color 
except it be a special marking. In Guaphalium polycephalum 
the long tube remains green, while the minute corolla quickly 
turns from white to yellow. Garden Nasturtiums, Tropzolum, 
are traced down from orange-red, or even a deeper shade, 
through every degree of yellow to the most delicate cream 
color, thereby establishing white as the foundation. Yellow 
in its lighter shades being nearest to white is more difficult to 
detect than any other color. Specimens of Prenanthes alba 
would probably be called white by some, yet when placed be- 


side a pure white, as that of Maruta Cotula, they are seen to be © 


“‘off color” and inclined to yellow, while P. serfentaria is 
clearly yellowish ; quite likely, in course of time, their colors 
will become more pronounced. 

Within half a mile of my summer residence are sixteen spe- 
cies of Golden-rod (Solidago), fifteen of which are bright yel- 
low; but these are of no avail for our purpose. Nature, 
however, comes to our aid by leaving the sixteenth in its orig- 
inal white state. We examine it carefully, and find it even 
lighter than cream-color, substantially white. Yet its variety, 
S. concolor, is yellow. The pappus of the Golden-rods is pure 
white. Turk’s Cap Lily exhibits a small area of white low 
down about the midrib before the yellow develops. 

Mr. Grant Allen remarks in regard to the Daisy tribe as fol- 
lows, p. 53: ‘‘ Now, the earliest ray-florets would naturally be 
bright yellow, like the tubular blossoms of the central disk 
from which they sprung. And to this day the ray-florets of 
Sunflowers, etc., are like the central flowers. In the Camo- 
mile, however, the Ox-eye Daisy and the May-weed the rays 
have become white; and this, I think, fairly establishes the 
fact, that white is a higher development of color than yellow.’ 
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Now, as to the ray-flowers of May-weed beceming white 
from yellow, we have already proved them (above, under 
white-flower section) to be derived from green, and therefore 
primary ; as to the central florets, which are yellow and whole- 
colored, we have, of course, usually no direct proof, but sim- 
ply because they occupy a central position is not sufficient 
evidence that yellow is their primary color. Among the Asters 
similarly with white rays, as in A. dumosus, A. diffusus, etc., 
indeed, in many others we find yellow central florets, also red- 
purple, and both on the same plant, and also mixed in the 
same head ! In A. diffusus and several other species the colors 
change directly from yellow to purple. Here we have, accord- 
ing to that theory, the lowest color and “the latest fabrication ” 
growing side by side under exactly the same conditions, and 
yet no white or intervening color between them ! 

But in regard to the central florets of Maruta Cotula, not- 
withstanding the very short tube and the usually well-covered 
corolla, it has been noticed that the yellow is much paler at 
the base, and, moreover, some specimens growing in the 
shade were found in which the tube showed no yellow. Then, 
too, Aster diffusws has central florets varying from deep yellow 
to nearly white. If specimens of this lightish variety growing 
in the shade, as, for instance, in a grove or open wood, are 
examined, flowers can easily be obtained without a trace of 
yellow in corolla or stamens, and of that apparently colorless 
but really faint white character noticed in Spiranthes gracilis. 
The tubes of several of the larger species, as Aster Nove 
Anglia, A. Herveyi, etc., and Senecio vulgaris, are at first white. 

There is a greater natural tendency to yellow than to red or 
blue, as shown in the number of yellow-colored flowers, which 
exceed all others but white. The color, too, responds very 
quickly to the sunlight, and varies in the smaller Asters, ac- 
cording to the amount of light. Why this tendency exists is 
not known, but certainly yellow in its lightest shades is nearer 
to white than any other color—so near that the eye cannot de- 
tect its commencement, and on that account alone it would 
seem to be most natural to diverge in that direction. 

A breeder of Cochin fowls of large experience, and himself 
an artist, and therefore well versed in color, informed the 
writer that to obtain a perfectly white color the fowls must be 
kept in the shade, and that if exposed to the sun the white be- 
came a straw-color! Another artistremarked : ‘‘ Yellow color 
has a great deal of sunlight.” 

The foregoing examples are of themselves ample proof that 
yellow is derived from white ; but if any one should prefer to 
see with his own eyes the actual development of a rich, pure 
yellow from a snow-white petal his wish can be gratified; let 
him observe Lonicera Chinensis Halli, now very common in 
our gardens. This flower opens a pure white corolla, with 
pure white stamens and pistil; almost immediately a change 
of color begins—the precise moment it would be difficult for 
human eyes to determine—and in a few hours both corolla and 
stamens become a beautiful yellow. Tle flower has not wilted 
nor faded in the least, but, while still fresh, the transformation 
from white to yellow has been accomplished. Both the pure 
white and the pure yellow blossoms, with intermediate shades, 
can always be seen at the same time upon the same vine, the 
yellow continuing fresh several days. Some flowers show 
color in the bud, others delay their permanent coloration, like 
the Fringed Gentian, which is green in the bud and only be- 
comes blue as it unfolds its fringed lobes to the sunlight ; 
others still, like Codea scandens, do not change the green 
corolla for a day or two after full expansion. 

With the example of Lonicera Chinensis Halli, before one, 
the evidence is complete. There appears to be a misappre- 
hension regarding the prevalence of yellow-flowered species ; 
they are not as supposed, at least in this region, in excess of 
white; the writer, in his ‘Flora of New Bedford and the Shores 
of Buzzard’s Bay,” estimated their number to be equal to the 
white; but in that estimate the main color only was counted, 
as, for instance, a flower with a white ground and purple dots 
or streaks was called purple; a Thistle, with a chalky white 
tube much longer than the colored part, was counted rose- 
purple, and disk tubular florets were not counted in; if, how- 
ever, each species were credited with all its colors, it is plain 
from the preceding and following examples, which show white 
in nearly every instance, that that color greatly predominates, 
and, of course, it cannot be said that ‘‘nearly all stamens,” if 
filaments are intended, ‘‘are yellow,” when not more than 
one-third of the flowers are of that color. The proportion, 
however, in tropical or arctic regions may vary from this. 

Greenish yellow in petals appears to result from imperfect 
elimination of chlorophyl from the thicker parts of the petals, 
such as the veins, etc. The effect is seen in white flowers, as 
Chelone and Parnassus, also in Fringed Gentian, where the 
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green, frequently remaining on the outside of the lobes, gives 
them a dingy appearance, or it may result from the develop- 
eu of some blue in a yellow ground, as purples often follow 
yellow. 

RED.—We now direct our attention to the reds, which are 
the easiest of all the colors to trace, for the reason that the 
change can always be seen in progress, and that whereas the 
inception of yellow in its lightest shades cannot be detected, 
any one can recognize a red on a white ground. It will re- 
quire but a few illustrations to prove what is already so well 
known, that red is derived from white, namely : 

Achillea Millefolium. Turns from white to rose; speci- 
mens occurring wholly rose-colored. 

Rhododendron viscosum. White Swamp Honeysuckle is 
often tinged with pink, while R. xudifiorum is wholly pink. 

Burdocks. Both white and red occur on the same plant. 

White Clover becomes red. 

White Pond Lily (Wymphea) becomes pink in varieties. 

Cornus florida has a pink variety. 

Hydrangea paniculata grandifiora. 
to red. 

Daucus Carota is generally tinged with red on its outer 
circle of umblets as it opens, and in, perhaps the majority of 
cases, the central floret of the entire umbel, composed of 1,000 
or more separate flowers, is usually of a reddish color. 

Saponaria officinalis has a white base. 

Pluchea camphorata. Base of perfect tubular flowers, color- 
less to white ; the lobes only are reddish. 

Many plants, commonly red, often revert to white, as, Ge- 
rardia purpurea, Cnicus pumilus, Polygala sanguinea, Rosa 
Carolina, Spirea tomentosa, Convolvulus sepium, and others 
fade to nearly white; and it is a fact proved from observation, 
that yellow, red and blue colors all fade toward white. 

BLUE.—AIl of the following blue or purple flowers have 
their tubes or the bases of the corollas of a white color: 

Lobelia inflata. Base white; also the tube of garden 


Changes from white 


Lobelia. 
Trichostema dichotomum. Lower half lip and tube white. 
Stsyrinchitum. Occurs white. 


Lathyrus maritimus. Keel white. 

Liatris scariosa. Tube white. 

Gentiana crinita. Base white. 

Ilysanthes riparia. Tube white. 

Chicory. Has a nearly white eye. 

Mikania scandens. Varies from white to red-purple. 


Cakile. Claw colorless to faint white ; limb purple. 
Brunella. Throat and tube white. 
Aster patens. Shows white at base, forming a whitish eye. 


Morning Glory (Ipomeea). Tube white. 

Centaurea Cyanus (Batchelor’s Button or Corn-flower). Base 
of central florets half pure white and half pure blue. Thisisa 
very interesting study; the white turns rose-color, the rose 
coalesces with the blue, and the whole becomes purple. 

It is acommon occurrence that when blue and red develop 
nearly simultaneously, or even in adjacent parts of the flower, 
that they soon blend into purple. A blue Morning Glory of a 
light color changes to a very light red-purple, and a dark blue 
one changes to a dark purple. Other instances are seen in 
Symphytum officinale, Lathyrus maritimus and in many of 
the Asters, etc. Colors are affected by the proximity of other 
colors; the reds in a Turk’s-cap Lily, -the ‘‘ honey-guides ” in 
Oxalis and the ‘‘ eye” in Coreopsis, all having a yellow founda- 
tion, are not so vivid as the reds in white flowers. The honey 
guides in a white Snap Dragon of the gardens are light lemon- 
color, in Gerardia tenutfolia a darker yellow, in a light blue 
Lobelia a different tone of yellow, and in a dark blue Lobelia 
they are substantially green. 

One exception only has been found in our wild flowers 
where the base apparently was not white, namely, Myosotis 
palustris (True Forget-me-not). Here the tube is clearly 
yellow, but the blue lobes are not attached in the usual man- 
ner, that is, on the end of the tube, making one continuous 
cylinder, but the tube extends above the lobes, forming a 
crown, while the lobes are attached a little below on the out- 
side of the tube, giving them an exceptional character. This 
flower is also remarkable in color changes; the lobes of the 
corolla, at first white, become tinged with rose and then 
change to pure blue, while the tube remains yellow. Thus 
four colors appear in its development. It is no more difficult 
to believe that this yellow tube was originally white than that 
other whole-yellow flowers were derived from white. The 
blue, it will be noticed, was derived from white, and a small 
portion remains at the base of the lobes. In Centaurea it also 
should be noticed that blue appears much before red, as it 
does also in Ipomcea. There was discovered in an examina- 
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tion of Monotropa unifiora, in a single instance, on one of the 
petals, a spot of the purest cerulean blue; it was, of course, 
accidental and is only mentioned as showing that the color 
sprung from white. 

STAMENS.—There would seem to be no good reason why 
stamens should be yellow, while petals of the same flower are 
white, red or blue, and the general impression that they are so, 
as shown by the quotation near the commencement of this 
paper, is found to be erroneous. In an inspection of nearly all 
the late summer and fall flowers it was found that, with only 
half a dozen exceptions, the filaments corresponded in color 
with the petals, and that in many instances they copy the same 
special markings, as: St. John’s-wort has a small black dot at 
the bottom of every serrature of the finely serrate corolla, and 
a similar dot on the anther of every stamen; Gerardia tenut- 
folia has its white stamens dotted with rose-colored spots simi- 
lar to those of the tube; Cassia Chamecrista, base of some of 
the stamens purple, like the base of the petals. In Buda 
and Cakile the stamens are merely in a less advanced state 
of coloration, being colorless to white, and the petals rose and 
purple, and in Azbiscus Moscheutos the stamens also are white, 
branching from a central column, and the corolla rose- 
colored ; also in Linaria vulgaris, with corolla two shades of 
yellow, the stamens are white, but in Rosa and Nymphea the 
stamens are found to be in an advanced state of color—that is, 
each has yellow stamens, while Nymphza has white, and Rosa 
pink or rose petals. The writer can only suggest as an ex- 
planation of these abnormal conditions that the white of 
Nymphea has been infused with the yellow color of its abun- 
dant pollen, and not changed by the usual chemical action, 
and that the flat position of the stamens of the Rose on a 
broad receptacle, allowing insects to directly alight and tram- 
ple over them, may be the cause. 

POLLEN.—Pollen is not universally yellow: it is found of all 
colors from pure white, as in Polygonum Hydropiper, etc., 
through every shade of yellow, from cream to the reddish 
brown of Lilium superbum and the purple of Gladiolus and 
other plants. It is a fair inference that, next to green, the 
primary color, not only of petals, but of all parts of the flower, 
is white. 

CONCLUSION.—1. The primary color of flowers, next to green, 
is white. 

2. There is no regular order of progression in colors, as, for 
instance, that red follows yellow, or that blue follows red or 
was produced at a much later date, as it has been demon- 
strated that the principal colors, yellow, red and blue, are de- 
rived directly from white, and therefore are of equal rank, 
although some are more prevalent than others. 

Insects probably have aided in “‘ fixing” and determining color 
to some extent in certain families, but before they could be 
established they must have appeared; and if the quality of 
sunlight and the texture of the tissue of petals was the same 
in primitive times as now, and there is no reason to doubt it, 
then, in all probability, as soon as petals were formed, however 
remote that time may have been, all colors, including blue or 
purple, began to appear. Indeed, in the simplest and, pre- 
sumably, the oldest types of flowers given in Gray’s Manual 
of Botany as Clematis and Anemone, the prevailing colors are 
white and purple. 

The rainbow and the prism reveal the many-colored rays of 
a beam of white light ; the colorless tissue of the petal gathers 
up these scattered rays of the sun and forms them again, not 
into an intangible sunbeam, but into a material substance, 
shining with the original white, from which the sun calls them 
forth, re-habilitated in all their pristine splendor. 

New Bedford, Mass. EL. Williams Hervey. - 


Deciduous Shrubs with Late Persisting Leaves. 


(CG) Uae of the coniferous class there are very few shrubs 
which are of a truly evergreen character, and, at the same 
time, which prove sufficiently hardy to withstand the rigor of 
our northern winters. Itis true there are a few belonging to 
different genera which survive, and are always interesting, but 
most of them require some protection in winter, and even with 
protection their endurance is not to be depended upon. 

In the absence of any number of thoroughly hardy ever- 
green species, it is of interest to note those deciduous kinds 
which maintain their leaves until quite late in the autumn, 
usually until mid-November or later. A careful review shows 
quite a number of these, and the foliage of several of them 
holds a good color through many hard frosts. With the pos- 
sible exception of the Privets, no one group or genus can be 
called distinctly characteristic for this quality, the original 
home and environment of each species having influenced the 
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period of defoliation, and the habit being perpetuated in culti- 
vation. But abnormal garden forms often differ from the type 
in a very marked degree, and the foliage of young plants is 
often more persistent than on older ones. ~ 

A look over the shrub collection of the Arboretum on No- 
vember 21st showed the following which were noticeable for 
still retaining many leaves after the severe frosts and high 


winds to which they had been subjected. The list is a com- ~ 


paratively short one: 
The common Barberry still held a few leaves, and showed 
some variation among individual plants, some of the garden 


. forms holding more than others, but none being particularly 


interesting. Japanese species, such as Thunberg’s and Sie- 
bold’s Barberries, had not retained a leaf. 

Near by the little Yellow-root (Zanthorhiza apiifolia) of the 
Alleghany Mountains had hardly dropped any of its foliage, 
and it was still fresh and bright with its yellow and orange 
colors, once more enforcing the lesson that it is one. of the 
very best of low shrubs for covering the ground. 


Only one deciduous hardy Euonymus held its leaves. This 


is merely a monstrous form of the common European Spindle- 
tree, and is known in catalogues as £. Europeus, erecta nana. 
It has never been known to flower here, and as its foliage does 
not assume any of the bright autumn colors of its parent spe- 
cies it is hardly worth cultivating except as a curiosity. The 


_ leaves at this date were still a dull green color and all persist- 


ing. 

Spirea Thunbergit was still splendidly covered with its rich- 
colored feathery foliage, and it stood alone in all the genus, as 
no other species retained any quantity of leaves, and the few 
that remained were not conspicuous for coloring. Complaint 
will be made that the lower portions of the stems of S. Thun- 
bergit become naked and unsightly with age, a fault common 
to many shrubs, but one which may be overcome by proper 
pruning. 

Nearly all the forms of the common European Blackberry 
(Rubus fruticosus) hold their foliage in a remarkably fresh and 
clean condition, and with much richness of color, proving a 
good late covering for rough places. Our own &. hispidus 
holds its foliage even better than the European species, and, 
in fact, it lacks little of being an evergreen. It is a slender 
trailing plant, and is useful for forming a thick covering over 
rocks, stumps, etc. The Dewberry (2. Canadensis) also holds 
many of its leaves until quite late—later than our native 
Blackberry. 

Of all the hardy wild Roses the little Scotch, or Burnet Rose 
(Rosa spinostssima),is by far the best when regarded from the 
standpoint of late foliage bearing. When all the other species 
are leafless, the neat compact bushes of the Scotch Rose still 
hold a quantity of fresh, rich-colored leaves. An exception 
should be made in the case of the new and rare R. Wichu- 
raiana, which was figured and described in the last issue of 
GARDEN AND FOREST. The leaves of this plant are still all 
retained and are almost as bright and fresh as in midsummer, 
but, on account of its low trailing habit, it is not conspicuous. 
Parottia Persica holds many of its leaves, though they have 
lost much of their color and are becoming dry; but J¢ea Vir- 
ginica is almost as fresh and brilliant as at any time during the 
autumn, 

Several deciduous members of the Heath family are con- 
spicuous, the best of them all being Leucothe racemosa, 
with abundant foliage, purple and brown above, the under 
leaves being yellow. The Stagger-bush (Andromeda Mariana) 
still holds foliage on the ends of its branches, and A. speciosa 
has not lost any of its clear light green, yellowish, or sometimes 
brown and purplish leaves. The Leather-leaf (Cassandra) is 
fairly an evergreen here, and so does not come under the 
present list. 

Our largest shrubby Composite (Gaccharis halimifolia) holds 
enough of its fresh green leaves to effectively set off the 
bunches of conspicuous white pappus borne by the pistillate 
plant. The Indian Currant, or Coral-berry (Symphoricarpos 
vulgaris) retains all its leaves in a very fresh state, the branches 
being bent under the weight of the regularly abundant crop of 
deep red berries, and Viburnum Lantana retains more than 
any other of its genus, but it is dull and uninteresting. 

The only Honeysuckles which here hold good foliage so late 
are Lonicera Standishii and L. fragrantissima. The first has 
lost fully half its foliage, which falls while yet fresh-looking ; 
but the leaves of L. fragrantisstma seem to retain their chlo- 
rophyll and vigor until much later. Indeed, the habit of this 
plant here shows that it is quite evergreen in climates a little 
less rigorous than this. 

The rich green-clad climbing Japanese Honeysuckle (Z. 
Faponica) and Hall’s variety of it are certain to attract atten- 
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tion, but it comes under the head of evergreen rather than 
late deciduous shrubs. ey 

Nearly all the Privets are admirable for the late persisting 
quality of their foliage, the only exceptions in the Arboretum 
collection being Ligustrum Ibota, which is leafless, and the 
closely related plant called Z. Amurense, which only retains 
tufts of foliage on the ends of the more vigorous shoots. 

The true Forsythia Viridissima is often conspicuous by 
holding its leaves late. Lleagnus angustifolia and E. umbel- 


Jata and the Hippophaés retain a large quantity of fresh-look- 

ing leaves of no particular interest or ornamental value. 
Finally, the fine leafy condition of Sim/ax glauca seems to 

show that it is at this season superior to the common Green- 

brier (S. rotundifolia) and to S. Pseudo-China, which have very 

few leaves left among their tangle of prickly stems. 
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Fig 9z.—Hypericum Buckleyi. 


New or Little-known Plants. 


Hypericum Buckleyi. 


HIS pretty and delicate Hypericum, of which a 

figure appears on this page, is one of the rarest of 
the North American species, it being known only on 
a few of the higher mountains of the Carolinas and Geor- 
gia, where it was first noticed many years ago by the bot- 
anist whose name it bears. It is a wide-branched plant 
with slender stems from eight to twelve inches long and 
covered with loose reddish bark. The leaves are oblong- 
obovate, from a half to two and a half inches long, 
rounded at the apex, gradually narrowed at the base, 
bright green on the upper surface and pale on the lower. 
The flowers, which are solitary and terminal, are borne on 
long slender bracteate pedicels; they are an inch across, 
with obovate sepals, bright yellow striated strap-shaped 
petals more or less rounded or acuminate at the apex, 
united styles and three-celled ovaries. 
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Hypericum Buckleyt was sent to the Arnold Arboretum 
in November, 1889, by Mr. F. H. Boynton, of Highlands, 
North Carolina, and flowered profusely here this year in 
the open ground at the end of June. Nearly all the Amer- 
ican Hypericums are desirable garden-plants; most of the 
species are very hardy, their habit is good, and they us- 
ually produce their showy flowers at midsummer. /y- 
pericum Buckleyt promises to be a good addition to a not 
very long list of small, handsome-flowered, and easily 
grown hardy shrubs, suitable for small rockeries or the 
margins of small shrubberies. 

Our illustration is taken from a drawing made by Mr. 
Faxon from a cultivated plant. 
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Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


Borpraux MrxtureE FOR PoTatoEs.— 
A fortnight ago I sent you some 
particulars of a trial of this mixture 
as a preventive to disease in Pota- 
toes by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, of 
Reading, the result of which was 
most unfavorable to the mixture. 
Dr CB. Plowright, thes eminent 
fungologist, now reports a trial of 
Bordeaux mixture on Potatoes which 
shows an immense gain in the yield 
of the dressed Potatoes as compared 
with those which were not dressed. 
The experiment was made in Don- 
aghmore, Tyrone, only Champion 
Potatoes being tried. They were 
grown upon two different farms, the 
treated and untreated plants grew 
side by side, and were identical as 
to seed, manure, cultivation, etc. 
The mixture used was 32 lbs. cop- 
per sulphate, 16 lbs. lime, and 160 
galls. water. It was applied by an 
Eclair Knapsack pump, price thirty- 
five shillings ; the cost, including la- 
bor, being about ten shillings per 
acre. The leaves of the untreated 
plots were destroyed by August 
21st, but the foliage of the dressed 
plots was quite green for nearly a 
month longer. The total yield from 
the plots treated with the mixture 
was 78 tons 14 cwts., while from a 
similar number of plots which were 
jnot treated the yield was 66 tons 13 
cwts. The difference per acre was 
between one and a half and two tons in favor of the treated 
plots. This experiment certainly proves that in this particular 
case the application of the fungicide to plots of Champion 
Potato made a considerable improvement in the yield. 
But there are good reasons for believing that, under other 
conditions of climate and soil, the same Potato would have 
behaved quite differently, and, possibly, would even have 
proved better without the mixture. Further experiment is 
necessary before any definite opinion as to the value of 
the mixture as a fungicide for Potatoes can be reached. 

[Experiments carried on for some years in this country 
seem to show that spraying Potato-plants with the Bor- 
deaux mixture hinders the spread of the rot by preventing 
the germination of spores which are carried by the wind 
from infected to healthy plants.—Ep. | 

CypRIPEDIUM INSIGNE, VAR. SANDER#.—According to a para- 
graph in Zhe Times a plant of this Cypripedium has lately 
been purchased by Messrs. F. Sander & Co. for £250. The 
history of this variety is as follows: It was introduced by 
the St. Albans nurserymen in 1888 among a batch of C. 
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insigne, only one plant of the variety being found. When 
it flowered it was named by Mr. Sander in compliment to 
his wife. It was afterward divided into two, one of which 
was disposed of by auction for £70, Baron Shroeder being 
the purchaser; the other was sold to Mr. R. H. Measures, 
whose collection of Cypripediums is famous for its rich- 
ness and splendid condition. Mr. Measures divided his 
plant into four, one of which was sold to F. L. Ames, Esq., 
of New York, one to Mr. R. J. Measures, and the third is 
that for which Messrs. Sander & Co. have paid £250. At 
this rate the single plant introduced three years ago has 
now a value of £2,000; at any rate, one-eighth of it has 
been sold for an eighth of that sum. Of course, the plant 
has this value only to collectors of Cypripediums. 

DENDROBIUM FORMOSUM GIGANTEUM.—This is a most attrac- 
tive Orchid at this time of year. Several very large importa- 
tions of it were made last year and the year before, conse- 
quently the plant is abundantly represented in collections 
herenow. Plants one and a half feet high, with stout leafy 
pseudo-bulbs bearing terminal clusters of from three to five 
flowers, each fully four inches across and suggestive in 
form of a Cattleya. They are pure white, with a blotch 
of deep yellow on the curiously plated lip. They remain 
fresh on the plant about a month. This species is abun- 
dant in north-east India and Burma, and as it travels well 
it is always plentiful and cheap in England. Its one draw- 
back is its failing in health after about two years’. cultiva- 
tion. Still it is by far the largest and most beautiful of all 
white-flowered Dendrobiums, and it never fails to flower 
freely the first year after importation. 

New Roses or 1891.—A writer in the Gardeners’ Magazine 
calls attention to the following new kinds of Roses as being 
the best this year : 

Margaret Dickson (Hybrid Perpetual) was sent out by 
Messrs. A. Dickson & Sons, who last year obtained a 
gold medal for it. Messrs. Dickson describe it as follows : 
“White, with pale flesh centre, petals very large, shell- 
shape, and of immense substance, magnificent form, 
growth very vigorous and covered with stout spines, foli- 
age very large and dark green in color. Unquestionably 
the greatest acquisition made to Roses during the past ten 
years.” This is a little too much to say of a Rose which has 
had only a year’s trial, although at the National RoseSociety’s 
Exhibition it was awarded first prize for a stand of twelve 
flowers of a new Rose, as well as first for a stand of twelve 
white Roses. . 

Salamander (Hybrid Perpetual). “Flowers bright scarlet- 
crimson ; very vivid in summer and deep and glowing in 
autumn; large and full outer petals reflexed, centre erect ; 
free-blooming, strong in growth, constitution good.” This 
is another gold-medal variety raised by Messrs. W. Paul & 
Son, with whom it was in fine condition in August. 

Marchioness of Dufferin (Hybrid Perpetual). The 
taisers, Messrs. A. Dickson & Sons, describe this as ‘‘a 
worthy partner of our Earl Dufferin, which has attained 
a world-wide celebrity as the best dark Rose introduced 
since 1869. The flowers are of enormous size, their color 
a beautiful rosy pink, suffused with yellow at the base of 
the petals, which are reflexed. The growth is vigorous.” 
This Rose was highly commended at the National Rose 
Society's Exhibition, held in London, and afterward ob- 
tained the gold medal when exhibited before the same so- 
ciety in Hereford. It is distinct in color, being almost 
lilac, and it is excellent in form and size. 

Crimson Queen (Hybrid Perpetual). This is a most 
beautiful Rose, which I saw among Messrs. W. Paul & 
Son’s flowers at the Temple Show. It has velvety flow- 
ers, colored maroon, shaded with fiery red in the centre; 
very large, full; globular in form. The plant is said to be 
very vigorous and to produce abundant and large flowers 
equally well out-of-doors and under glass. It will proba- 
bly prove a good early variety. \ 

Waban (Tea). This is of American origin, and is a sport 
from Catherine Mermet. It is described as resembling its 
parent in foliage and growth. The flowers are carmine- 
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pink, splashed with madder-red, the reflexed petals more 
delicate in color. Roughly it may be called a deep-colored 
Catherine Mermet. It is being distributed in England by 
Messrs. W. Paul & Son, who have a very high opinion of it 
as a Tea Rose. ¥ 

Medea (Tea). Raised by Messrs. W. Paul & Son, who 
describe it as having “flowers lemon color, canary-yellow 
in the centre ; clear and bright shades of color; large in 
size ; very full; buds inclined to be high-centred, but ex- 
panded flowers more globular; growth vigorous; a grand 
tea-scented Rose.” 
_ Mrs. Paul, another of Messrs. W. Paul & Son’s new varie- 
ties, a Bourbon, is also spoken of very highly. 

Kew. W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 
Apples in 1891.—lI. 


WINTER APPLES.—Belmont is one of the early winter fruits 
that ought to be more generally grown. It is most popular in 
Michigan, is of fine quality and a very handsome blush yellow. 
It is often called Waxen, from its oily skin. It grows rapidly 
and bears heavily. The wood of the tree is brittle. Baldwin 
is too well known to need any description. It varies im- 
mensely on stock and with soils, and is best when grown on 
old trees grafted high. Spitzenburg is really the best of apples 
for cooking. Fora timeit was argued that the Spitzenburg 
had run out, and could no longer be grown; but if the fruit 
is syringed against codlin moth and the bark washed with kero- 
sene emulsion, it will thrive, but it needs rich soi! or high feed- 
ing. Hubbardston is a superb apple in December. In January 
it begins to lose its spicy flavor. It is a beautiful apple and 
borne here in abundance. Young-trees often overbear. The 
wood is rather brittle. This year a tree of this variety in fruit 
has presented an appearance truly splendid. 

Grimes’ Golden is a fairly good apple of medium size and 
bears well. It does not rank as high here as in the west, but 
for vigorous growth and health the tree is admirable, and 
every orchard should have a few. Jonathan is an apple of the 
very first quality. Itis a seedling of Spitzenburg, deep red in 
color and strikingly handsome. It bears enormously. North- 
ern Spy is a superb fruit, and is almost a universal favorite. 
Throughout the whole Apple-belt, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, it does well. To be at its best it should grow on very 
open trees and in strong soil. When ripened in the shade this 
apple is flavorless. It isnow our most profitable apple for gen- 
eral culture; this year, however, for some reason, the fruit is not 
high-colored. Rhode Island Greening is a long name, but we 
must retain it, as there are several Greenings in our orchards. 
It is not easy to get the genuine Rhode Island Greening, which 
is yellow fleshed and very rich-flavored. Eatable in Decem- 
ber, the Greening is in good condition and high quality until 
April. Roxbury Russet is among the ten best Apples here. It 
bears admirably, the trees are very enduring, and for baking no 
late winter apple surpassesit. The tree is inclined to bear early, 
and to grow low and spreading. 
moth, and the fruit is specially relished by fowl and cattle. 


- Princess Louise, a seedling of Fameuse, is a handsome, deli- 


cious fruit, with flesh white, and a flavor much like its parent. 
It is beyond price, and very hardy. The Newtown Pippin, 
Peck’s Pleasant and Canada Red are local fruits, and so, prac- 
tically, is the Tompkins County King. This last never gives 
full crops outside a few favored localities unless syringed, and 
even then the crop is too largely defective. Swaar is an old 
English sort of extraordinary quality, a large, handsome fruit ; 
and the tree is hardy, but not a first-class grower. Westfield 
Seek-no-farther has done as well as ever, and always does well, 
giving large clean fruit, handsome and very excellent for table 
use. Yellow Bellflower has done but poorly in this section, 


and generally in the east, but in the west is a prime favorite. . 


It is Specially in need of syringing. The Kirkland, a seedling 
from the Bellflower, is a grand acquisition, for a very large, 
very showy and very late keeper. Wagner I do not place low 
in the list because of its inferior quality. It is one of our very 
best; and for table-use in late winter is invaluable. For my 


personal preference I place together Greening, Jonathan and ~ 


Wagner for late winter. It is a northern Apple, and will prob- 
ably fail in the south. 

SWEET APPLES.—For summer I have named the old Harvest 
Bough, or Sweet Bough. For early winter, the Pound Sweet, 


grown as it should be on open trees, is the best. It is growing 


‘in favor again, after being displaced in part by Tolman’s, It 


It is a favorite of the codlin~ 
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_ than: the preceding, and with light yellow flowers. 
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gives enormous crops of fine large fruit. Properly handled 
it keeps till April. The best late sweet that I have yet seen is 
the Belle Bonne, an old Connecticut fruit, that does well here, 
and almost everywhere. A fine tree, early to bear, anda grand 


_ cropper of clear golden apples, and a fruit of delicious quality 


for table or baking that keeps till May. I have found a seed- 
ling sweet which seems the handsomest and best of all, but 
the tree is a poor grower, and apparently diseased. I am try- 
ing kerosene emulsion with some advantage. 

No well-instructed apple-grower will hereafter attempt to 
raise this fruit without spraying against the codlin moth. 
Unless we use the well-tested remedies against insects and 
fungi our orchards will be simply nuisances. We have also 
to comprehend that no fruit needs more care in handling, 


and no tree more good feeding and careful pruning. Apples 
ean no longer be successfully grown without brains. 
Clinton, N. Y. i. P. Powell. 


A Few Good Flowering Plants. 


HEDYCHIUM CORONARIUM.—This is an admirable plant for 
decorating conservatories, and when planted out in rich com- 
post and well supplied with water is seldom out of bloom, the 


pure white flowers being produced in terminal spikes after the 
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companion plant to the last, the flowers being tubular in form 
and bright yellow in color. The foliage is smoother than that 
of C. elegans. C. fasciculatum and C. Newelli are also worth 
cultivating, the first bearing some resemblance to C. elegans, 
while the latter produces larger flowers of bright crimson 
color. All the members of this genus are readily increased 
by cuttings from the young growth, but for conservatory deco- 
ration old plants that have been cut back are preferable, as 
they usually produce a better crop of flowers, although they 
require some stimulating with liquid manure to develop their 
best form. 


BEGONIA INCARNATA.—This is a very useful species of this 
useful genus, and is specially adapted for pot-grown speci- 
mens for winter flowers. It is possibly better known as BZ. 
insignis, and bears a profusion of large light pink flowers 
during the whole winter. The color of this Begonia is a very 
pleasing one. A few plants of it dotted about a conserv- 
atory are extremely effective, and it is a beautiful plant for 
any indoor decoration. %. Froebeli is another remarkably 
handsome species, but is not quite so easy to manage as the 
preceding. It has large cordate light green leaves that are 
more or less covered with dark hairs, which are more notice- 
able on the young foliage. The flower-spikes are quite strong 


Fic. 92.—The Korner Oak, near Carlsbad.—See page 586. 


manner of the Cannas, but possessing the additional advan- 
tage of being very fragrant. Under favorable conditions the 
plant will attain a height of six to seven feet, and soon forms a 
large clump of growths. A. Gardnerianum is another hand- 
some member of this family, of somewhat smaller growth 
This spe- 
cies is somewhat more hardy than A. coronarium, and may be 
used to advantage out-of-doors in the summer. It is propa- 
gated by division of the roots, which is most satisfactorily per- 
formed in the spring. 

CESTRUMS.—These rather old-fashioned greenhouse shrubs 
are seldom seen now, though quite useful for cool-house deco- 
ration, and not to be despised as cut flowers. C. elegans is one 
of the best, and, in common with its fellows, has simple leaves 
of more or less lanceolate outline. Its growth is rapid, so that 
it needs to be pinched occasionally in order to make a shapely 
plant. The flowers of C. elegans are purplish red, and pro- 
duced in small terminal clusters. C. aurantiacum is a good 


on well-grown plants, and bear a considerable number of 
large brilliant scarlet flowers. This Begonia prefers a light 
soil, well enriched with dry cow-manure, and in watering it is 
best to avoid wetting the foliage, as this species is rather impa- 
tient of moisture on the leaves. 

PRIMULAS.—The Chinese Primroses especially are among 
the most useful small-growing plants for winter-flowering 
either in the dwelling-house or in the conservatory, and a 
succession of young plants should be provided each season 
for such use. They should be coming into bloom about this 
time in order to be most valuable. P. Fapfonica is also a 
showy plant, though quite variable in color, and may be had 
in bloom during the winter and spring months with but little 
difficulty. The flowers are about one inch in diameter, pro- 
duced in successive whorls on a stout spike, the prevailing 
colors being shades of crimson and red. P. verticillata is 
another very pretty species of this extensive genus, and does 
not seem to have become common, though in cultivation for 
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many years. It has long lanceolate leaves that are covered 
with a white powder, and the flowers are quite large, yellow, 
and produced in whorls on a scape. This species does not 
relish much water over its foliage, and its beauty fully repays 


for any care required in its cultivation. 
Holmesburg, Pa. W. #7. Taplin. 


A November Garden. 


I? ought to be possible to make our gardens more interest- 

ing in November. Of.course, this is the time of Chrysan- 
themums, which are apt to overshadow other things. But, 
however much one may value their useful flowers, it is well 
to have a few quiet plants in the garden as a relief from their 
rather dazzling prominence. A well-filled garden should have 
something of interest at all seasons, if it serve no other pur- 
pose than to draw us more to the open air. Many of us have 
managed to stock our gardens with plants which respond to 
the first indication of warmth, but most of us have relied on 
the Chrysanthemums to give us ourlatest pleasures in the open. 

My list of small plants has been lengthening, and they are 
gradually giving me suggestions which I hope to utilize in the 
future for providing quiet dainty bits in the border to be 
enjoyed till the final closing of the garden-year, usually about 
the first of December in this latitude. Of course, there are 
few flowers to be had out-of-doors in November. An occa- 
sional Primrose opens, Bellis ferennis is not easily discour- 
aged, the Globe-flower, Zrollius Europus, gives a few blooms, 
and, showiest of all, the Marigolds, if in a warm corner, may 
be depended on for stray flowers. _ 

The flowers in the November garden must, however, be had 
mostly from bulbs—the Crocus and Colchicum. The autumnal 
Crocuses pleased me so much this year that I have an idea of 
trying for a bright autumnal effect in a border planted also 
with spring-blooming bulbs. There is a long stretch of time 
after such a bed is cleared and planted when, to say the least, 
it is not attractive. It has occurred to me that if, with the 
spring-flowering bulbs, we planted an assortment of autumnal 
Colchicums and Crocus, the bed could be made to do double 
duty and be attractive quite through the month of November. 
It might be necessary to provide temporary shelter for occa- 
sional very hard weather, but these flowers will stand a fair 
amount of severity. The available varieties, both of autumnal 
Crocus and Colchicum, are numerous, and they vary consid- 
erably the time of blooming, so that it would not be specially 
difficult to arrange for such an effect. 

But any one who is really fond of plants finds that flowers 
are only one of the elements of beauty; and at this season 
one finds dainty bits to enjoy among the small hardy plants 
which, in the presence of luxurious summer growth, are 
too frequently overlooked. There is a never-failing fascina- 
tion in some of the little alpine plants. The encrusted Saxi- 
frages are really jewels, with their attractive rosettes, and 
always enjoyable even when not in flower. The mossy Saxi- 
frages, also, may be had in never-ending variety, and when 
established are mostly gems. The low-growing Sedums are 
another family among which may be found numerous at- 
tractive plants. Some of them take on wonderful tints of 
coloring at times. Mr. Whittall sent me some Cyclamens 
from Asia Minor, whose leaves are so beautifully marked, 
and which are so very hardy, that they are even yet attrac- 
tive. This has induced me to plant other available kinds, 
of which I find there are about a dozen, In slightly shaded 
places and well-drained soil I shall probably find a fair num- 
ber successful. The present plants are as attractive to me as 
my favorite greenhouse varieties. 

There are, of course, numerous other small things—An- 
drosaces, Drabas, Arabis, etc.—which will gladden the gardener 
when well established. Small things are these, and many of 
them require much skill and’ care. One who gardens for 
pleasure does not consider them troublesome, and they are 
never tiresome. Some plants are like a mathematical dem- 
onstration, they go on in orderly reliable sequence. There is 
pleasure in the demonstration, and pleasure, too, insuch plants, 
but seldom so much as in those which require more atten- 
tion. At this time will often be observed the first signs of the 
spring harvest—the Muscaris have their foliage developed; in 
few Narcissus the tips are just evident; the foliage of Spanish 
and a few other Irises is appearing; and many interesting 
things may be noted in the borders. I do not share the fear 
of some that early developed foliage will suffer by hard frosts 
and cover nothing except the Oncocyclus Irises. Such foliage 
is usually developed slowly under hard conditions and is not 
readily injured. A slight covering of leaves, such as nature 
and kind winds scatter over the beds, is not objectionable 
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and serves a useful purpose in preventing sudden thaws ; but 
in my case, like that of many others, the demon of tidiness 
and destruction in the way of the occasional helper, usually 
carefully removes such evidences of apparent unthrift before 
one thinks to give warning. The same sometimes useful 
person also enjoys. raking out the crowns of one’g favorite 
plants unless restrained by a strong hand, and I am atraid he 
is not the only one who thinks a bare patch of earth an ideal 
fall and winter garden. 
Elizabeth, N. J. GF. N. Gerard. 

Bacterial Disease of Celery.—There is a bacterial disease of 
nearly everything, and Celery proves to be no exception to the 
rule. About a month ago, while in the Celery-fields, near 
Greenville and Bayonne, New Jersey, looking after troubles 
of a fungous nature among the truckers, attention was attracted 
to a peculiar blight of Celery, particularly the variety known 
as the Golden Plume. The affected leaves were badly blotched 
with brown, the diseased spots having a watery appearance 
that suggested the work of nematode worms as much as that 
of bacteria. A microscopic examination of the infested leaves 
showed that, while nematodes and all forms of filamentous 
fungi were absent, there was an abundance of bacteria uni- 
formly in ail the diseased patches. 
secure these germs free from all others and grow them for 
purposes of inoculation. Leaves of Celery from healthy plants 
were then treated to the pure germs, and at the end of three 
days the disease had spread throughout their whole extent. 
From these decayed specimens the bacteria were again trans- 
ferred to the cores of plants, and from these tender centres 
the disease spread with still greater rapidity, and the whole 
plant became decayed and worthless. : 

In these experiments it was determined that the bacterial 
decay proceeds most rapidly when the part of the Celery is 
kept constantly moist, but not wet. Celery-stalks placed partly 
under water, to which bacteria had been added, decayed 
quickly near the water’s surface, and the submerged portions 
were the last to spoil. The practical lesson from this, so far 
as our limited knowledge suggests any lesson, is: Keep the 


Celery dry and cool as possible. 
ee Cale P Byron D. Halsted. 


Prolonging the Fruit Season.—A curious fact in Pear-culture, 
and indeed in fruit-culture generally, is, that if the bulk of the 
crop is picked when ripening, and a portion of it, say a fourth 
or less, is left on the tree, the latter will cease to ripen and will 
remain on the tree in good order fora month longer. I picked 
some fine solid Buffum pears that were left on the tree a full 
month later than the main crop, which was gathered Septem- 
ber 20th. The most perishable Plums, such as Washington, 
will behave in the same way. Nature provides in some fruits 
for a long succession by loosening the ripe ones from the 
stem. This is peculiarly true of the Gravenstein and Summer 
Strawberry apples; but it is often worth our while to follow 
Nature, and secure a long season of some favorite fruit. 

Morristown, N. J. M. 


The Subjection of Torrents by Reforestation of 
Mountains. 


N March of this year, before a special session of the 
French Association for the Advancement of Science, 
there was presented a paper so suggestive in connection 
with efforts now being made to arrest needless forest- 
destruction in our country, that we reproduce the essential 
parts of it in translation, kindly furnished by Mr. H. B. 
Ayres. It was from no less an authority than M. P. De- 
montzey, Forest Administrator of France, to whose inde- 
fatigable work for the last twenty-five years or more is due 
the success in redeeming the devastated mountain regions 
of southern France. 

The author’s vivid descriptions of experiences in the 
mountains of France remind us of the damaging and dan- 
gerous floods and erosions not only in the scantily wooded 
regions of the west, but also in portions of the eastern 
states, especially in the sandy regions of the south. . 

It was in France that the reforestation of mountains was 
first made the object of legislation. A long time ago, numer- 
ous statesmen, economists, engineers and woodsmen, far- 
sighted and impartial observers, acquainted by long residence 
there with the mountainous regions of southern France, 
warned the state of disaster and ruin, and unanimously urged 
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It was an easy matter to . 
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the necessity of modifying a condition that formed a singular 
contrast with the prosperity of other regions and threatened 
to compromise them also. : 

The government was apathetic, and, heedless of danger, con- 
tinued to ignore a matter which seemed to interest only some 
poor districts crying faintly in their distress. But, at length, 
the disastrous inundations of 1840 brought from the lower 
Alps another cry of alarm that suddenly aroused public 
opinion. 

A young engineer, Surrell, originally from the most densely 
forested district of Lorraine, published, under the guidance of 
Dufaure, then Minister of Public Works, his ‘‘ Etude sur les 
Torrents des Hautes-Alpes.” This masterly work was charac- 
terized by the most thorough analysis, the clearest observa- 
tions, the most definite conclusions and the most advanced 
ideas of economy. It was the grandest plea ever uttered in 
favor of mountain-forests, and was awarded a Montyon prize 
by the Institute in 1842. 

From that time the reforestation of mountains has taken rank 
among matters of high publicinterest in France; the government 
brought this important question to the attention of the general 
councils of many interested Departments, and the Forest-ad- 
ministration, while preparing a code of law, began in 1846 a 
series of experiments in reforestation, the results of which 
have not ceased to be of value. Political events caused a long 
delay, and it was not until 1860 that a permit for experimentation 
was granted. This was the first law looking toward the refor- 
estation of mountains, and it was the result of aroused public 
opinion after the inundations of 1856, the losses by which have 
been estimated at more than 250,000,000 francs. There were 
clamorous politicians who maintained that reforestation of 
mountains was a chimerical and impracticable enterprise, 
which would only lead to disappointment. But the govern- 
ment was gaining knowledge from the experiments, and by 
1876 it was able to lay before Parliament a new plan, which, 
after many debates, resulted in the law of April, 1882, for the 
Restoration and Preservation of Mountain Lands, in full force 
to-day. 

The provisions of thislaware of two classes: (1) Measures of 

encouragement, which consist in the power given the govern- 
menttoincite, by means of bounties, landed proprietors,commu- 
nities and private citizens to improve lands hitherto unproduc- 
tive, desolate and liable to erosion. (2) Measures of coercion, 
which authorize the state to demand the declaration of the 
public need of works termed ‘‘ obligatory” at all points where 
a careful investigation shows that their execution is demanded 
by deterioration of the soil and real dangers. 
_ If we investigate the causes of deterioration we find that the 
great enemy, in fact the only one that we have to combat, is 
erosion, the power of which is determined by the inclination 
of the slopes, the volume of water that may flow in a given 
time, and the friability of the soil or of the underlying rock. 
The maximum effect is accomplished by a torrent—that is to 
say, a stream of water with very steep beds and sometimes in- 
termittent—conditions which give the greatest power to erode 
and transport from the mountains the materials which the 
stream deposits in the valley. This notable characteristic of 
the torrent helps to make the floods in the plains still more 
resistless by the enormous mass of solid material, which, 
washed into the rivers, increases the volume of their flood 
and constantly elevates their bed. 

The problem of restoring and preserving mountain-lands 
must necessarily be stated thus: On one hand to sup- 
press in existing torrents the possibility of erosion, and the 
consequent transportation of material, and to diminish the 
volume and the suddenness of floods—that is to say, to trans- 
form the torrents into harmless and even beneficial streams ; 
on the other hand, to anticipate or to prevent all erosion 
which may give rise to either the formation of new, or to 
the renewed activity of extinct torrents. 

Such a delicate enterprise should, therefore, not be left to 
the discretion of the owners of the soil, but should be carried 
on by some agency of wider authority. Hence these obliga- 
tory reforestations prescribed by the law, which gives to the 
state, in case of the refusal, the negligence, or the inability of 
the private owner, the duty of preparing for the formidable 
struggle, which it alone will be-able to carry on with success. 
Upon the state, therefore, devolves the restoration of torrent- 
worn mountains. 

It was estimated in 1860 that the area of denuded mountains 
needing reforestation would reach 2,964,000 acres. After the 
extensive surveys from 1884 to 1886, covering 8,645,000 acres, 
the total area to be placed under management by the state was 
fixed at about 790,400 acres, or a fourth of the whole area to be 
reforested. The operations upon the lands most needing 
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them, however, will cost more than the reforestation of the 
three other fourths, which are to remain in the hands of their 
present owners and be made valuable by means of the state 
bounties. 

Before going too far, it may be well to define clearly certain 
terms of our special vocabulary : 

We say of a torrent that it is ‘“‘in activity’’ when it erodes 
near its sources, deposits material of all-sorts in the valley, and 
spreads out over its deposits. 

We call a torrent “extinct,” which, after a period of activity 
(be it long or short), becomes, owing to special circumstances, 
no longer able to transport eroded material, but has longer 
periods of high water, rising less suddenly and in diminished 
volume, so that it passes into the condition of a brook. 

By ‘‘ correction of a torrent,” we mean the construction of 
certain works which give stability to beds and banks in or- 
der to arrest or to diminish the transportation of materials 
and to reduce the rapidity of drainage. 

Finally, we distinguish among ‘‘active” torrents two differ- 
ent modes of action, according to the nature of their floods. 
In case the volume of water is greater than the volume of the 
materials it carries, the latter stop one after the other, as their 
resistance exceeds the transporting power. The coarser are 
left first on steep slopes, then pebbles, gravels and sands, as 
the grades grow less and less, the change of grade being well 
shown by the upward concavity of the profile of their beds. 
On the other hand, in the case of violent and sudden torrents, 
from the rapid melting of snow, ora hail-storm, where the 
volume of materials is much in excess of the volume of water 
(perhaps double or triple), the current may be seen in the form 
of mud more or less thick, in which rocky materials of all dimen- 
sions nearly touch, and which on very steep slopes are borne 
onward en masse. When this current flows into the valley, 
no longer confined between high banks, and reaching more 
gentle slopes, it slackens. But the larger rocks, by virtue of 
their acquired velocity, are less inclined to stop, and the dep- 
osition of material is in this case in exactly the reverse order 
of that by selection in regular floods. 

The very characteristic name of washes, or washouts, is 
given to these strange floods which sometimes cross the 
river to which the torrent is tributary, dam it for the moment 
and leave on the opposite bank great fragments of their ad- 
vance-guard, which remain for years in testimony of the vio- 
lence with which they have been swept along. 

The field of action affected by the forester covers in great 
part three mountain systems in the south of France: The Alps, 
the Cévennes and the Pyrenees. 


I.—THE FRENCH ALPS. 


The group of the French Alps presents all possible forms of 
erosions, washings, land-slides and other devastations that the 
torrent is able to produce in the most diverse climates, and 
at various altitudes from the sea up to perpetual snow. This 
is the classic land of torrents, which there rule as terrible 
masters, to accomplish what Michelet strikingly called “la 
mort de la montagne.” 

In 1846 the illustrious economist, Blanqui, in a report to the 
Academy of Science, by which he had been charged with a 
special study of the situation in the French Alps, made a start- 
ling representation, from which I make some extracts. 

“One who descends from Dauphiny toward Provence, along 
the summit of the Alps, is delayed at every step by the wild 
irregularities of the mountains. In nearly a hundred leagues 
he does not find a single navigable stream, not one of those 
great basins, like those of the Marne, the Saone, or the Yonne, 
which give life to whole provinces. The rivers of the Alps 
partake of the character of torrents, by reason of their 
rapid descent and their capricious course over a bed ob- 
structed by rounded stones. Such are the Drac, the Ro- 
manche and the Durance, into which are discharged, through 
innumerable affluents, the melted snows from the perpetual 
glacial reservoirs, and the rains of all the upper region. 

‘«‘The Rhone receives, in the lower part of its course, the 
astonishing product of these great floods which have acquired, 
in these later years, such alarming proportions. 

“The bright clear skies of the Alps of Embrun, of Barcelo- 
nette, and of Digne remain, during entire months, free from 
the least cloud, and engender long droughts only broken by 
storms as violent as those of the tropics. The soil, deprived 
of herbs and trees by pasturing and byclearing, and dried by a 
burning heat, is washed quickly to the bottom of the valleys, 
sometimes in the form of lava—black, yellow, or reddish— 
followed by streams of pebbles and even by enormous rocks, 
which bound impetuously on with horrible crashing and de- 
struction. 
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“From an elevated point the picture of this torrent-scoured 
country is that of desolation and of death. Immense beds of 
rounded pebbles, many yards deep, cover great areas, sur- 
rounding, and even covering to the top, the largest trees, and 
making a hopeless desolation of the farm land. There is 
nothing more depressing than the sight of these deep cuts, 
from which the mountains seem to have rushed out upon 
the plain to cover it over with rocks. 

«The débris of these torrents can be seen a great way off, 
spread out atthe mouth of the gorges, in the shape of a great fan, 
sometimes to the width of 3,000 yards, higher at the centre and in- 
clined toward the edges like a mantle of rock overall the coun- 
try. Such is their appearance when they are dry, but human 
language has no words to describe them at the moment of a 
sudden flood, when they break out with unrestrained violence 
which has no parallel in the ordinary behavior of river waters. 
Sometimes the unchained torrent strikes a river at right 
angles and forcibly rolls it back toward its source; elsewhere, 
two torrents, from opposite slopes, rush together in the middle 
of the river between them and assail each other with rock and 
gravel. 
~ «The district is pastoral in the higher portions, and slightly 
cultivated in the valleys. Forests are rare, and, unfortunately, 
belong to the community. Their product is almost nothing. 
The expense of protection is beyond the local revenues, and 
the inhabitants vie with each other in destroying what is public 
property. 

«The road system in the Alps is exposed not merely to the 
elements of destruction common to other parts of the country. 
The road engineers in the Alps are always ready for war; in 
winter, to open theroad ; in the spring, to repairit ; inthe sum- 
mer, to guard against torrents. A warm wind, which suddenly 
melts the snows, a storm accompanied by pouring rains, a 
flock of goats or sheep which start a shower of stones, an ava- 
lanche which tumbles across the path, is sufficient to block all 
travel. The abrupt and often precipitous nature of the land 
leaves no escape from dangerous grades, and often compels 
the engineers to suspend the road over dizzy precipices. Works 
of engineering art are seen at every step, in the form of 
bridges, dams, embankments, or tunnels. Notwithstanding 
these constant efforts, travel is often arrested, and but tew 
months pass without some tragic accident to spread alarm and 
terror among the hearts of the people.” 

Twenty years later, following the investigation of 1866, the 
Councillor of State, charged with the study of south-eastern 
France, in his report, prepared in 1868, described the Depart- 
ment of the Lower Alps as follows: 

““What impresses one first in traversing the mountainous 
parts of the department of the Lower Alps is the imposing, but 
sad and desolate aspect which they present. Instead of the 
great forests or green pastures, which, according to local tra- 
ditions, once covered them, they only show bald summits, 
arid slopes where a little brush still retains the scanty vege- 
table mold which the waters have not washed away, and 
deep ravines, where the torrents have rolled enormous ava- 
lanches of rocks and gravel. Here and there, as if lost in the 
devastation, upon-heights or on slopes, apparently inaccessi- 
ble, one sees a few poor dwellings ; some abandoned, others, 
poverty-stricken relics of some industry which had managed 
to survive the land-slides brought on by ignorant clearing. 

“ At intervals, one comes upon villages surrounded by small 
estates that a rude population have laboriously created, and 
still more laboriously defended against the storms, torrents and 
avalanches which threaten our French Alps. Then, far apart, 
appear a few meadows, wooded hill-sides, or plateaus of good 
pasturage, whose slight inclination has saved them from the 
prevalent ruin. These are the oases of these immense wastes, 
and about them slowly, but incessantly, goes on the work of 
impoverishment which began more than a century ago. 

“ Every year the coat of vegetable mold, which has clothed 
the heights, is torn and diminished more and more. Every 
year the gravelly bed of the torrent is enlarged, and its débris 
encroaches upon the fertile plains of the river valleys. Every 
year some poor family sees its modest patrimony reduced, 
and it is small wonder if a population, with its means of sub- 
sistence ceaselessly threatened, becomes discouraged and 
emigrates to more hospitable regions. The ruinous condition 
of our frontier Alps produces the same painful impression 
upon all who see it. Every one is impressed with the neces- 
sity of making a vigorous struggle against these causes of im- 
poverishment and depopulation.” 

Statistics furnish mournful information in this respect: In 
1846 the population in the Department of the Lower Alps 
reached 156,675 ; in 1886 it was only 128,295. Thisshowsa loss 


in forty years of 28,380 inhabitants, or eighteen out of every . 
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hundred. The population to-day is not more than 18.45 per 
square kilometer (247 acres), and there are districts like Bar- 
celonette where it is reduced to 12.75 over an area of 1,716,800 
acres. More than one-third of the land consists of abandoned 
fields and worn-out pastures. 

Besides these districts, where formidable torrents develop 
into their highest activity, there are many other regions in 
which torrents of the first rank give place to myriads of smaller 
ones, which cover the hill-sides like a leprosy, and although 
their ravages appeal less strikingly to the imagination, they are 
quite as disastrous to the country. 

The recent inundations, which caused in the lower valleys 
of Isére and of Durance a damage of thirty million francs, 
prove this only too well. Later rains only affected the lower 
part of the mountain-sides, and, fortunately, gave place to 
heavy snows in the higher part, but this only gives cause for 
apprehending a more sweeping destruction in the future. A 
rise of two or three degrees in the general temperature of the 
higher regions, a warm wind like the Foehn of Switzerland or 


the ‘“‘Chinook” of North America, would melt the snow or 


change it to rain, and would more than triple the volume of 
Water (To be continued. ) 


Correspondence. 
The Korner Oak. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—In my GARDEN AND Forest of August tgth I read 
a brief notice of the great ‘““Wurtemberg Linden.” This 
notice had already attracted the attention of a gentleman now 
here, General W. J. Palmer, President of the Rio Grande West- 
ern Railroad, whose interest in the preservation of forests led 
to the recent withdrawal from sale and impending destruction 
of some 90,000 acres of woodland around the beautiful Rocky 
Mountain watering-place, Manitou. Our conversation about 
the Linden led to the discovery that one of Germany’s cele- 
brated trees, the Kérner Oak, was but two miles from Carls- 
bad, and soon thereafter we visited it and made the enclosed 
measurements and photograph (See page 583). 

The tree is 27 feet 1o inches in circumference six feet above 
the surface of the ground, 30 feet two feet above the surface, 
and by approximate triangulation is 75 feet high. One of the 
larger branches has recently fallen, and the giant evidently 
feels the weight of years, It is the largest of a group of pri- 
meval oaks that adorns the park of Herr Von Riegel, a gentle- 
man connected by marriage with well-known New York fam- 
ilies, and stands near his country-seat on the left bank of the 
Eiger.* It spreads its roots through the rich soil but a few 


‘hundred feet above the seams of brown coal, from which 


German students of fossil plants have drawn such an abun- 
dant harvest of specimens. From an inspection of the foliage 
I believe it to be QO. pedunculata, 

It is widely, in Germany, known as the Korner Oak, anda 
tablet bearing the name of that “hero of the lyre and sword ” 
is attached to its bole. The poet occasionally visited Carls- 
bad during his brief but remarkable career. He studied at 
the mining academy in Freiberg, and was familiar with the 
silver-bearing mountains that rise in rough serrations north of 
the Eiger on the Saxon horizon. His last visit to the neigh- 
borhood was in 1813, a few months before his tragic death. 
Beneath this Oak he is said to have composed his poem ending, 

Deutsches Volk du herrlichstes vor allen, 
Deine Eichen steh’n du bist gefallen ! 

In that admirable combination of scientific exactness 
and pleasing art, Henry Brooks’ “Typical Elms and other 
Trees of Massachusetts” (which is praisefully introduced to its 
readers by the life-long lover of plants, Oliver Wendell Holmes), 
I find recorded the dimensions of some New England Oaks 
that will give the reader of these lines a basis for comparison. 

The Eliot Oak, Dedham (Q. alba) ; girth, five feet above 
ground, 15 feet 11 inches; height, 80 feet. The Society Oak, 
Charlemont village (Q. rubra) ; girth, five feet above ground, 
14 feet 6inches; height, 58 feet. The Carter Oak, Lancaster 
(Q. rubra); girth, five feet above ground, 18 feet 5 inches. 
The Beaman Oak, Lancaster (Q. rwéra) ; girth, five feet above 
ground, 17 feet 8 inches; height, 70 feet. 

May I suggest to the amateur photographers in each of our 
four and forty states, six territories and the Federal District 
that they would earn the gratitude of a large and increasing 
circle of their most intelligent fellow-citizens if they would se- 
cure for publication and preservation the portraits and dimen- 


* Cuttings from the Kérner Oak are growing in the gardens of Oswald Otten- 
dorfer, at r35th St., New York.—R. H. L. 
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sions of such remarkable trees as still remain to bear witness 
to pre-Columbian times—trees that, like their feral contem- 
poraries, the Indian, the bison and the elk, are growing more 
interesting as they gradually disappear into the dim domain of 


history and legend ? 
Carlsbad, September 17, 1891. Robert H, Lamborn. 


A Precocious Chrysanthemum. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—A Chrysanthemum, bought in May from a city florist 
as ‘‘Mrs. Andrew Carnegie,” began blossoming in the open 
ground about the middle of July, and continued to flower in a 
desultory way till October. The blooms were white, with a 
yellowish centre, not especially fine. What should have been 
done with this plant? Should it have been discarded as a 
passing freak, or taken in hand as having useful possibilities ? 

Whitewater, Wis. 


[This Chrysanthemum might possibly have proved to 
be a precocious one. This is not at all probable, however. 
It is not unusual for these plants to bloom at any time, 
especially if they are checked and the wood is hardened 
up. Itis very likely that the plant in question was from 
a stem-cutting, and, from the description, it may have been 
from the early Madame Desgranges. Any check which 
may have arrested the growth of wood would cause the 
early buds to develop. Ordinarily, when a plant is full of 
vegetative vigor the flower-buds are abortive, and it is 
usually only after the plant has practically finished its 
growth that perfect blooms are produced.—Ep. | 


The Nelumbo. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—In your issue of November 25th, referring to the Ne- 
lumbo, you say ‘‘Perhaps some of the readers of GARDEN 
AND FOREST can tell us whether the Nelumbo is still found in 
Dr. Barton’s station in the Delaware.” I regret to say that the 
plant is probably not to be found there now. About four years 
ago, in company with Mr. William De Hart, who is familiar 
with the locality where the plant grew, I went to search for 
it, where, four or five years before, Mr. De Hart had seen the 
plant still growing. The place was not the river proper, but 
the large ditches, deep and wide, of which there are so many 
in “ The Neck,” as this part of Philadelphia is called. There 
was not a plant left of the many he had been accustomed to 
see. From a trucker who lived near by we learned that the 
roots had been carried away by gardeners to place in ponds at 
home, the last plants disappearing some two years before our 


visit. Foseph Meehan. 


Germantown, Pa. 


Recent Publications. 


The Land of the Lingering Snow. Chronicles of a Stroller 
in New England from Fanuary to Fune. Frank Bolles. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 

This little book is made up of chapters, some of which have 
been previously published, describing the rambles, in the 
neighborhood of Boston, of a man interested in all natural 
objects, but more especially in birds. The title of the book 
and the names of its chapters are particularly happy, and 
form a pleasing introduction to the experiences of the ram- 
bler, who goes forth to see reeds shaken by the wind, and 
other natural phenomena, within an easy journey of Old 
Cambridge, which appears to be his starting-point. He be- 
gins to wander in January, taking his latest trip the 29th of 
May; so that it is mostly with winter and spring landscape 
he has to deal, and he sets forth his experience in an agree- 
able way with many charming touches, but a certain monot- 
ony of tone, perhaps resulting from the fact that the book 
is not a connected whole but a series of separate sketches, 
more or less resembling each other in their general character. 

The most vivid of them is the Equinoctial on the Ipswich 
Dunes, which is very breezy and spirited, and gives a clear 
impression of a wind-beaten shore and drifting sand, lashed 
by an angry sea, with accompaniment of whirling gulls and 
black ducks and some bright color in vegetation. 

There is, in an account of a trip to the Waverly Oaks, the 
following suggestive though gloomy picture: 

“At the sunset hour a strange glow permeated the mist, 
but it soon vanished. I left the hills and crossed the Bel- 
mont meadows, The twilight was weird. The mud of the 
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Concord turnpike seemed unnaturally yellow; the pollard 
willows assumed horrid shapes ; head-lights on distant engines 
made menacing gleams on the wet rails; the great excava- 
tions in clay beds, near the brickyards, were filled with black 
shadows from which rose vapors; brooks, once clear, now 
polluted by slaughter-houses, gave out foul clouds of mist, 
and, as electric lamps along the road suddenly grew into yel- 
low balls in the fog, they showed, rising above them, cruci- 
fixes of this nineteenth century, on which are stretched the 
electric wires, whose messages of good or evil keep the 
nerves of society forever uneasy.” 

There are accounts of the sea in a snow-storm; of the 
Minute Man in a snow-drift; of views through winter sun- 
shine that contain good and secure touches. Here is a bit 
of Concord, Massachusetts : 

«About sunset, on Saturday, I was in a grove of venerable 
Red Cedars. The lower half of the trees was in shadow, the 
upper half in sunlight. Below, all seemed cold and dreary 
—the unbroken snow, the rough trunks of the trees, their 
sombre foliage. Above, all seemed warm and cheerful—the 
bright blue sky, the passing bits of white cloud, the upper 
branches of the Cedars glowing with golden olive-green. I 
sought an open ledge, where I could see from Blue Hill to 
Monadnock, and watched the sun sink into a bed of clouds. 
The after-effects of color were pronounced. Overhead, the 
sky was cobalt; low in the east it was pale Prussian blue; 
in the north it was deep orange, and in the west, silvery, with 
a few dark, ragged clouds shredded overit. After sunset, and 
just before darkness comes, colors, irrespective of the out- 
lines of the objects to which they belong, stand out more 
forcibly than at any other time. This was noticeable Satur- 
day evening. The red of a distant steeple was aggressive; 
so was the yellow of some tufts of dead grass, waving in the 
wind, and so was the russet of the dried leaves on a grove 
of Oaks or Beeches two miles distant. The sky at that hour 
was a matchless background for the copper-colored stems of 
the Willow-trees, the bewildering network of descending lines 
in an Elm’s branches and twigs; and the distant rows of 
Maples, marching along an opposing hill-top, with the orange 
light of the northern sky burning through them.” 

An account of a night under a Pine-tree, with a great 
horned owl for a neighbor, is very entertaining, in the chap- 
ter called A Voyage to Heard’s Island; and here, too, are 
some graceful descriptive passages, while throughout the 
book there are numerous pen-pictures that show a power of 
delicate and poetic observation. 

There is a little too much cataloguing of birds, which appear 
in rather too exact numbers for artistic effect, though possibly 
not for the precision of the ornithologist, but in this our author 
is in touch with the modern microscopic idea, which will not 
permit a man to eata piece of pie without telling the size and 
nature of it. The charm of mystical vagueness is not now a 
literary fashion ; let us be thankful that Mr. Bolles is still per- 
mitted to employ his eye for the picturesque and his poetic 
feeling in such passages as the one about Chocorua “ dimly 
present in the smoky heaven as conscience is present in the 
mind of man.” 

«The stars burned near it like altar candles. The smoke of 
fires rose round it like incense, the song of myriad frogs 
floated softly from the lakes below like the distant chanting of 
a choir, and the whispering of the wind in the Pines was like 
the moving of many lips in prayer.” 

There is a capital description of a swallow in the chapter 
called Chocorua, and much sympathy is shown everywhere for 
the feathered throng, with the names and habits of which Mr. 
Bolles is evidently familiar, so that their chirping seems every- 
where audible in his landscapes, and their songs to form an 
orchestral accompaniment to his writing. 

The country about Boston, even within a day’s journey, 
seems to furnish much to interest this close observer, who 
keeps his eyes and ears open as he travels on foot or by train 
among the hills and marshes of his neighborhood. It is inter- 
esting to see how an enthusiasm for our immediate surround- 
ings is developing in the youth of this observant age, and how 
they are learning to love their own dells and fens, and to honor 
them in song and story. Whateveropens the eye to the beauty 
about us is of value; whatever calls attention to the often un- 
heeded charm of familiar surroundings is of distinct service, 
and this service Mr. Bolles has rendered in his carefully written 
pages. It is a book to be enjoyed asit was written, in detached 
chapters, when the full value of each passage can be felt as it 
deserves. Read continuously the work loses something of its 
charm, which arises from truth of detail, beauty of expression 
and a tender sympathy with all nature. For mountains, for the 
depths of the forest, for the raging sea, for the bittern in the 
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marsh, and the wren in the orchard, he has a genuine love, 
which finds expression in felicitous epithet and picturesque 
phrase, and in an inward correspondence of feeling which in- 
terprets as well as observes the objects which attract his eye. 
The paragraphs that close The Bittern’s Love Song and 
Warbler Sunday are evidences of the meaning which he finds 
in common sights, and prove him to be gifted with that poetic 
sense which gives a value to the simplest and homeliest objects. 


Notes. 


During the last five years the importation of oils into India 
has increased eighty-seven per cent., which means that min- 
eral oil has almost altogether supplanted the vegetable illu- 
minants of indigenous origin upon which for ages the popula- 
tion had relied. 


Some years ago, when Hans Christian Anderson was visit- 
ing Tennyson, he said to the poet that Ivy seemed to be his 
favorite plant, to which Tennyson replied, ‘‘To tell the truth it 
is. Ivy needs no nursing; it knows neither cold nor heat; it 
is the plant of immortality.” 


Messrs. E. H. Krelage & Son, well-known horticulturists of 
Haarlem, in Holland, announce the introduction of a new 
strain of self-colored Tulips, which they declare to be of sin- 
gular excellence and which they have named Charles Darwin. 
It is offered in many varieties. It would be interesting to 
know how nearly black is the variety which is not only blacker, 
they claim, than any Tulip previously produced, but presents 
“the most absolute black in the vegetable kingdom.” 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle gives the picture of a new erect- 
flowering Verbena which has been introduced by some of the 
Erfurt seed-growers. This compact new type of Verbenas is 
said to have branches and spikes arranged about the principal 
stalkina strictly upright position. There have been introduced 
before this year three colors of the type, which are all various 
shades of scarlet or lilac. The last one is said to have a vel- 
vet-like dark blood-red color, and so nearly constant that when 
grown from seed but few of the plants run back to scarlet. 


A specimen of Dichorisandra musaica in the group of 
greenhouse-plants exhibited by Thomas Long, gardener to 
A. J. Drexel, at the recent exhibition of the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society, was an excellent example of good cultiva- 
tion. The plant was grown in a ten-inch pot, and formed a 
perfect mass of shoots from twelve to eighteen inches in 
height. Phrynium variegatum, inthe same collection, was aiso 
shown in admirable condition, the variegation being very clear 
and distinct, while the Golden Livistona, which occupied a 
prominent place at oneend of the table, proved how effectively 
this plant may be used, especially when under artificial 
light. 


In the current number of the Gardeners’ Magazine the new 
Lilium Henryz is figured, and the figure shows how aptly the 
plant has been described asa yellow-flowered ZL. speciosum. 
It grows between three and four feet high, and the flowers 
have the same reflexing, lanceolate segments and the same 
raised excrescences on the surface. What distinguishes the 
plant is its color, which is a bright and decided yellow, relieved 
by the bold red-brown spots near the centre. As ZL. speciosum 
makes a good garden Lily in this country, it is not improbable 
that Z. Henryz will do the same. It was found in 1888 on the 
slopes of precipices at an altitude of from one thousand to two 
thousand feet above the sea, near the town of Ichang, in the 
province of Hupeh, in China. 


As an effort is now being made to set apart a forest-res- 
ervation about the wonderful and beautiful Crater Lake in 
Oregon, it is important to note how rapidly that region is be- 
ing turned into a desolation. Mr. E. W. Hammond, who was 
there not long ago for the first time since 1875, reports that 
where a forest of Firs and Spruces stood sixteen years ago, 
with branches sweeping the abundant grass, which was knee- 
high everywhere, he found the ground as bare as a public 
road, the whole country having been pastured to death by 
cattle and sheep. Hundreds of blackened trunks of once 
beautiful Firs and Spruces now stand by the dried-up water- 
courses to mark the track of fire. In the midst of this deso- 
lation stands a great log corral, which was deserted because 
all herbaceous vegetation had been stamped out for miles 
around. Of course, it would be well if the entire region about 
the lake should be put under proper control, but the imme- 


diate approaches to it, at least, should be preserved from such 


vandalism. 
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Mr. John Thorpe, Chief of the Division of Floriculture in 
the Columbian Exposition, has been in this city on business 
connected with his work in Chicago. Mr. Thorpe speaks with 
enthusiasm of the possibilities which the great Exposition 


buildings and the broad grounds offer for a horticultural dis- — 


play which has never yet been equaled. He realizes, however, 
that time is crowding the work and that every moment will be 
needed to establish and develop the plants suitable for this 
colossal enterprise. It is to be hoped that the managers of 
the Exposition understand this point as thoroughly as Mr. 
Thorpe does, and that they will afford him every facility for 
hurrying forward the work in its earlier stages. It would be an 
incalculable misfortune if Mr. Thorpe were compelled to say 
atlast: ‘““What a magnificent exhibition I could have made if 
the proper support had only been given me at the proper 
time!” We ought to add that Mr. Thorpe himself has no fear 
that the enterprise will fail, in any particular, to justify the ex- 
pectations of its most sanguine friends. : 


Mr. Edward Whittall, writing in 7ze Mayflower of his recent 
discoveries in Asia Minor, says that a new Scilla was found on 
the western spurs of the Taurus in the same location where 
Scilla bifolia Taurica was said to have been discovered. This 
is the variety, no doubt, which has lately been named by Mr. 
Baker, of Kew, S. difolia Whittalli. The Crocus family is 
largely represented in these regions, a beautiful variety strik- 
ingly like C. Szeberz being found on the Taurus, above the town 
of Adalia, the ancient Attalia. The Fritillarias have been 
found in great variety by Mr. Whittall. Previously he had 
found /#. Armena (yellow and green), /. aurea and F. acmope- 
talis. This season’s discovery is a Fritillary of checkered lilac 
and yellow, and somewhat smaller than #. Meleagris. It is 
peculiar in blooming in July, fully two months later than other 
sorts in these parts. The Snowdrop seems to be represented 
in Asia Minor only by Galanthus Elwesz, and this beautiful 
plant is found growing abundantly over all the region from the 
Straits of Mytelene to the heights overSamos. Mr. Whittall 
has heard of a yellowish variety, which, if description is true, 
will be welcomed by fanciers of the family. 


In the private gardens of the palace at Osborne, on the Isle 
of Wight, where only, it is said, can Queen Victoria plant and 
cut and arrange as she pleases without consulting the officers 
of the Crown, she has a long array of memorial trees com- 


memorating events which have occurred in her family circle. - 


In one spot stands a row set out in February, 1862, when each 
member of the family dedicated a tree to the memory of 
Prince Albert, who had died during the preceding December, 
the one which the Queen herself planted being a Pine-tree. 
In another place is a group each of which records the mar- 
riage of one of her children, and it is under the shade of these, 
we are told, that Victoria prefers to have her afternoon tea- 
table set. Not far away is a large, luxuriant bush of Myrtle 
which has grown from a sprig which the Queen took from the 
bridal bouquet of her eldest daughter, the Empress Frederick. 
Myrtle is always used at bridal ceremonies in Germany as 
Orange-flowers are with us, and this bush now contributes to 
the adornment of all the brides among the Queen’s descend- 
ants. Her grandchildren are now adding on various occasions 
to her collection of historical trees at Osborne. 


In the last number of /zsect Life we find a report of a new 
branch of entomological commerce which has just been 
started by a French firm—that is, the sale of culture tubes for 
the destruction of the white grub. The circular which the 
firm sends out explains that there has been discovered a spe- 
cific vegetable parasite which destroys this grub. Following 
the methods of Pasteur, the firm have undertaken the artificial 
production of this parasite, and they offer to sell tubes con- 
taining the spores. They guarantee their cultures to be capa- 
ble of communicating the disease to several hundred worms. 
The method of treatment advised is, to put about a hundred 
grubs in a vessel containing some moist sand. The contents 
of the tube are then sprinkled over the grubs, the vessel is 
covered, and at the end of six hours the grubs will have the 
disease. They are then taken out, one by one, and placed six 
or eight inches deep in the ground in different parts of the 
infested field and gently covered with earth. Of course, it 
would be prudent to place the diseased grubs in the portions 
of the field that are the most thoroughly infested. These 
erubs, inoculated with the disease, will communicate it to 


. others, and if it spreads as rapidly and proves as deadly as the 


malady which has destroyed so many silk-worms, it may prove 
the most effective means of warfare against the white grub. 
But, after all, it seems at first like an unfair advantage to take 
of a worm. 
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Yellowstone National Park. 


N the early days of the last session of Congress we 
invited public attention to the necessity of prompt 
legislative action in regard to the enlargement and better 
protection and maintenance of the Yellowstone National 
Park. We expressed at that time a fear that nothing would 
be accomplished, owing to a persistent and untiring lobby 
that would prevent the enactment of any law which did 
not carry with it an exclusive right or franchise for a rail- 
way through the north-east corner of the park. The event 
proved that this apprehension was well-founded. No ac- 
tion was taken by the House of Representatives on the ex- 
cellent bill which passed the Senate, and which was prac- 
tically the same bill which had passed that body on four 
separate occasions. The House, upon receiving the bill 
from the Senate, referred it to the Committee on Public 
Lands, and it was by them, after a long delay, reported 
back to the House with an amendment granting a right of 
way to the Montana Mineral Railway Company to enter 
the park and to lay fifty or sixty miles of track to a mining 
camp lying in Montana outside of the reservation. This 
amendment was in no way germane to the bill, but a posi- 
tive injury to the park and the beginning of special privi- 
leges and jobberies which would in the end hand the park 
over to corporations who had no generous or patriotic in- 
terest in it or appreciation of it, and cared only to use it for 
their own selfish purposes. Those who took the deepest 
interest in the park preferred the postponement of the pas- 
sage of such a bill until it could be placed on the statute- 
books without such an objectionable feature as the Mon- 
tana Mineral Railway franchise. 

In the last days of the last session, Congress passed a 
law entitled, “‘An Act to Repeal Timber-culture, and for 
Other Purposes,” and among its provisions was one to 
which we have often alluded. It reads as follows: ‘‘The 
“ President of the United States may, from time to time, set 
‘apart and reserve in any state or territory having public 
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‘land bearing forests, in any part of. the public lands, or 
‘‘wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, 
‘whether of commercial value or not, as public reserva- 
‘tions. And the President shall by public proclamation 
‘‘declare the establishment of such reservation and the 
‘limits thereof.” In accordance with this provision the 
President issued a proclamation setting apart as a public 
reservation a large tract of country immediately adjoining 
the Yellowstone Park on the east and south. The boun- 
daries of this forest-reservation are essentially the same as 
those laid down in Senator Vest’s bill providing for the 
enlargement of the park. As a matter of fact, we believe 
the boundaries were taken from the bill. This action on 
the part of the President was most commendable as it pre- 
vents the cutting of timber and prohibits settlement within 
the reservation. But as the President had no power to 
enlarge the Yellowstone Parkit is now all the more important 
that this reservation should be included in the park by 
Act of Congress and its care and protection made a part of 
the duties of the superintendent of the park, with authority - 
to see that the rules and regulations established by the 
Secretary of the Interior are enforced. At the present time 
there are no penalties for depredations committed, and no 
power to enforce them if there were any. 

Secretary Noble, in his last annual report recently pub- 
lished, calls attention to the needs of the park and takes 
strong grounds against the admission of any railway. We 
can do no better than to copy his words: ‘‘The Secretary’s 
“‘opinion, as hitherto expressed, has. been that a railroad 
“would be detrimental to all the purposes for which the 
‘‘park was set apart. It is earnestly hoped that Congress 
“will not give up to a private enterprise any part of what 
“it has set apart for the education and enjoyment of the 
“whole people. Ifonce such railroad franchise is granted 
‘‘it will result in the practical abandonment of that region 
“asa forest and game-reserve. Each year demonstrates 
“the wisdom of Congress in setting apart this magnificent 
‘‘domain and the necessity of keeping it under govern- 
“ment ownership, free from private or corporate intrusion. 
‘‘Tt embraces one of the largest forest-bearing districts in 
“the Rocky Mountains, and contains the head-waters of 
‘‘some of our greatest rivers. The importance of preserv- 
‘ing such tracts, as affecting the water-supply of the coun- 
“try, has already been discussed in this report.” 

Senator Vest, who takes the deepest interest in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the Yellowstone Park, has for many 
years earnestly endeavored to obtain favorable action by 
Congress, and intends introducing the bill of last year in 
the early days of this session. The tract of country which 
it is desired to add to the park on the east embraces all the 
high portion of the Absaroka Range, and is a belt of coun- 
try between twenty-four and twenty-five miles in width, 
including all the sources of the upper Yellowstone River. 
The region is almost wholly made up of volcanic lavas, 
barren and rugged, but possessing great natural beauty and 
grandeur. The country which it is proposed to add to the 
park on the south measures about eight and one-half miles 
in length, stretching across the entire width of the park 
and the additional territory which it is proposed to annex 
to the eastward. It is a somewhat less rugged country 
than the Absaroka Range, but is equally grand and far 
more picturesque. It abounds in springs, brooks and 
lakes, all of them sending their waters westward to the 
Pacific. The country is one of the best breeding-grounds 
for elk and deer to be found anywhere in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, a knowledge of which is becoming only too rapidly 
known by hunters and sportsmen. For agricultural and 
grazing purposes this elevated region is useless. The for- 
est, both in the park and the country which it is proposed 
to add to it, is essentially coniferous. More than one-half 
the trees are what are known as Black Pine (Pinus Mur- 
rayana), which rarely attains any great size, although for 
economic purposes, for the storing of water, it is quite as 
serviceable as the more stately trees. The Balsam (Abies 
subalpina), the Spruce (Picea Engelmannt), cover large 
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tracts of country, while all three of these species occur 
more or less mingled. That sturdy and stately tree, the 
Red Fir (Pseudotsuga faxifoha), in certain localities, stands 
out grandly conspicuous for its size and the vigor of its 
growth. Already fires kindled by accident or malice have 
swept over large areas of this timber, and the forest has 
no protection against such vandalism in the future. 

Secretary Noble, in his recommendation quoted above, 
only repeats what has been urged before by Secretaries 
Vilas and Lamar. The need of extending the park and 
protecting it from invasion is universally recognized. The 
Senate Bill interferes with no one’s rights, and the new 
boundaries leave an open highway for all needed traffic to 
the mines. How long shall we be compelled to admit, in 
the face of all this, that a little knot of speculators, in the 
hope of securing special privileges, are strong enough to 
defeat a measure which is to the evident advantage of the 
whole country ? 


THE appearance of the little book entitled ‘‘ The Land 
of the Lingering Snow,” which we reviewed last week, 
suggests anew a reflection which has, no doubt, occurred 
to many of our readers, and that is one of surprise at the 
number of books about Nature which are annually pub- 
lished in America, many of them, too, characterized 
by delicate feeling and pleasing style. More books of this 
type are published here than in England, where sentiment 
and the love of natural objecis are believed to flourish 
much more luxuriantly than in our hurrying, supposedly 
prosaic and distinctly urban communities. Most of these 
books, too, are written in New England and about New 
England scenes and plants and birds; and this fact has a 
curious interest. At first sight we may think that it simply 
means that only in comparatively old communities do men 
find leisure enough to devote themselves to the harvest of 
the quiet eye, or are they apt to inherit a culture broad and 
deep enough to endow them with that literary sense which 
must go hand-in-hand with a sensitive mind and keen 
vision if nature is to be worthily interpreted on the printed 
page. Buta little reflection shows that New England is no 
older than the other communities along our eastern coasts, 
and also that the sons and daughters of the east have 
spread themselves abroad to west and south, where, one 
might fancy, their natural instincts would be more strongly 
stimulated by the scenes about them than they could be by 
a climate and a soil like those of New England. Never- 
theless, it is New Englanders living at home who give us 
most of those books about nature which are not strictly 
scientific accounts of dry facts and recondite phenomena. 
Here are born and here write our prose poets of nature. Is 
this so because Thoreau chanced by an accident to be born 
here, and set a local fashion? Or was Thoreau a natural, 
typical product, and are his successors likewise natural, 
typical products of the same conditions—men and women 
who would have felt and written just as they do if Thoreau 
had never lived? 

The latter view is, we think, the true one. And, per- 
haps, it can be interpreted to mean that men always value 
most highly the gifts which are not too lavishly bestowed, 
delights which are not too constant and monotonous, 
pleasures for which they have to work a little and of which 
they are sometimes unexpectedly deprived. It is the 
strong contrasts of the New England climate which have 
filled the souls of her sons with so keen asense of the 
beauty of her bright winter days and the loveliness of her 
sunny summer hours. It is the contrasts which her soil 
affords—from rocky to verdurous sea-coasts, from high 
mountains and forest-clad valleys to fertile plains and Elm- 
bordered rivers—which make their eyes sensitive to each 
of her changing pictures. It is the length and vigor of her 
winters that have forced them to study what charms winter 
as well as summer may present. It is the late shyness of 
her springs that thrills them with a sense of spring’s en- 
chantment. It is the burning heat of her hottest summer- 
time which puts a touch of enthusiasm into blood that 
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would be chilly but for sucha potent quickening. It is the 
royal splendor of her long-drawn autumn, with its soft 
Indian summer following almost wintry weeks, that gives 
them that love for color which we miss by contrast when 
we turn to books that Englishmen have written. 

An inhospitable land New England may be called by the 
agriculturist or the man who likes simply to draw his 
breath without care or trouble or any noting of outward 
phenomena. But to the true lover of nature there is, per- 
haps, no other which offers a more generous hospitality 
and has its hands more profusely laden with rapidly 
changing, beautifully contrasting gifts. 


Notes of a Summer Journey in Europe.—I. 


Ee following notes of observations, made during a few 
weeks of the past summer spent mainly in seeing some- 
thing of collections and botanical establishments in Europe, 
are not intended as studies, but chiefly as a record of impres- 
sions with the natural comparisons one is apt to draw among 
new scenes and on coming in contact with examples and prac- 
tices not commonly met with at home. Very often, too, the 
meeting of familiar objects proves almost as interesting as the 
novelties. The short time at command necessitated leaving 
out many interesting places and specimens even on the line 
of the journey, and, for the same reason, it was not found pos- 
sible or advisable to fully write out the notes at the moment, 

Perhaps one of the first things which attract the attention 
of an American, if he is interested in the botanical side of 
Nature, on landing on the Continent and traveling through the 
country is, that vegetation, as shown in harvesting, etc., is 
generally not so advanced or hurried as it is at the same date 
in that portion of New England which nearly corresponds to 
the same latitude. The cooler summers and the generally 
greater humidity of the air, of course, account for this, be- 
sides giving those regions nearest the sea the perpetually 
green appearance for which they are noted. It may be for this 
reason that hybrid Perpetual Roses appear to be much more 
truly and satisfactorily perpetual bloomers than they often 
prove in our gardens, where the heat is much drier and more 
intense. 

On arrival at Boulogne, the first landing-place, on July r5th, 
the Hybrid Perpetual Roses were found bearing an abundance 
of bloom, and the same was true at Paris. The blossoms of 
these Roses, however, were no better than we commonly 
grow at home, and, as is too often the case with us, the plants 
were badly attacked by mildew and infested by aphides. The 
latter were evidently greatly checked by lady-bird beetles and 
their larve, and by small parasites similar to those which we 
find in America assisting to keep the pestsin check. 

One of the most peculiar features in the landscape in crossing 
certain parts of France, noticeably in the lowlands and as we 
approach the Swiss frontiers, is the Lombardy Poplars, which 
loom up everywhere, like decorated telegraph-poles. Very 
frequently the greater portions of the trunks have been stripped 
of their branches, which gives them an even more singular 
appearance than they naturally possess. It may not be gen- 
erally known that it is the staminate, or male form, of this tree 
which we commonly find in cultivation both in this country 
and in Europe. The female, or pistillate form, is very rarely 
seen. It is said to chiefly differ from the male in being much 
less pyramidal in its habit of growth and general outline. 

As we approach Switzerland and get among the hills, the 
Walnut becomes abundant, and it may be seen planted singly, 
in groves or in orchards, alternately with Apple, Pear or Plum- 
trees. Thesize and shape of these Walnut-trees vary greatly ac- 
cording to the quality of the ground and the exposures to which 
they are subjected ; but in the good rich soil of the sheltered 
valleys they assume a handsome rounded or globular form. 
They do not usually attain a great height, and, except for the 
color of the foliage, which is also less dense, they might at 
some distance be mistaken for very large Apple-trees. Wher- 
ever grown throughout Switzerland, the nuts are largely used 
for the oil which is extracted from them; but they are not 
generally grown in such abundance as they are south of the 
Alps. 

Although Geneva gets none of the direct modifying influence 
of the Gulf Stream, is over 1,200 feet above sea-level, and is 
situated in a latitude somewhat further north than that of Mon- 
treal, in Canada, its vegetation shows that it enjoys a winter 
climate generally quite as mild, if not milder, than that of 
Washington. The last winter was considered an unusually 
severe one, the Lake of Geneva being completely frozen over, 
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an event of extremely rare occurrence. Our great southern 
evergreen Magnolia is frequently planted in gardens here, and 
a large number of them were noticed as either dead or very 
much injured. In fact, the straggling appearance of the best 
of the survivors showed that the trees are here liable to more 
or less injury every winter. Some were bearing a good num- 
ber of their beautiful blossoms, for the sake of which no lover 
of flowers could resist having these trees in his garden so long 
as there was a chance of their living at all. The trees do not 
attain large size here, but grafted plants may be expected to 
bloom when only a few feet high. 

At this time (July 17th to 20th) some large trees of Catalpa 
bignontoides were in full flower, or nearly so, and were ap- 
parently quite as much at home and as vigorous as in our own 
gardens. Specimens of a fastigiate form of our common Lo- 
cust were noted here and there, the shape being so much like 
that of the Lombardy Poplar that unless closely observed this 
form of the Locust might be mistaken for it, The variation of 
the Locust known as Rodinia Pseudacacia, monophylla, is oc- 
casionally seen in the streets and yards here, presenting such 
a distinct aspect that many people, not familiar with the nu- 
merous forms which the species has developed under cultiva- 
tion, might readily mistake it for something new. This form 
often has only one, and usually not more than three large leaflets 
to each leaf. Itmust be propagated by grafting, layering, from 
pieces of roots, or other modes of division, in order to be true, 
as seeds would probably simply produce the common type, 
except in a very few cases. Although it is one of our own 
native trees, the Locust in Europe has a much better chance to 
develop into good specimen trees when planted singly, because 
it is, apparently, not liable to injury from such destructive 
borers as we have to guard against. 

Some fine specimens of our Black Walnut (fuglans nigra) 
are to be seen in Geneva, and a tree of the Striped Maple (Acer 
Pennsylvanicum) was noted as having a spread of branches of 
about thirty feet, and with an equal height. It was grafted on 
the Sycamore Maple (A. Pseudoplatanus), and the stem was 
ten inches in diameter, being smaller than its dark shaggy- 
barked stock. 

A peculiar feature of some of the streets and quays where 
shade and, at the same time, an unobstructed view of moun- 
tains or lake from houses or hotels is desired, is the rows of 
trees cut back so that they have a low, flat, or umbrella-shaped 
top, while the lower branches are trimmed high enough to 
allow of all ordinary passing beneath. The species most sub- 
jected to this treatment, and one which apparently bears it 
very well, is the variety of the Oriental Plane-tree known in 
nurseries as Platanus acerifolia. This form is very much 
planted in many Continental cities, and, altogether, as a street 
tree it compared very favorably with any other kind which 
came under my notice. The trees rarely showed any evidence 
of disease. Such a serious blight as the fungus (Glosporium 
neruisequum), which destroys the growing tips of, and is so in- 
jurious to, the Planes in many parts of America, is, seemingly, 
unknown among the allied trees in Europe; or, at least, it does 
not appear to a noticeable extent. The foliage, too, is usually 
remarkably exempt from depredations by insects. The trunk 
is not liable to attack by borers, and although the peculiar 
blotched appearance of the trunk is objected to by some peo- 
ple, it has the merit of being smooth and looking as if scraped 
—tacts which are greatly to its advantage in localities where a 
mania prevails for having the trunks of rough-barked trees 
smoothly planed or shaved. 

The trunks of the trees in the streets of Geneva rarely show 
any evidence of mechanical injury. Stems of the smaller 
trees are very simply and effectively protected by having 
shoots or branches of Locust or Buckthorn placed around 
them and held in position by two or three bands of light iron 
wire. 

Three species of European Lindens, or Lime-trees, were 
particularly noticed in the streets and squares. One of these, 
known as /7lia platyphylla, had been out of blossom for some 
time and the fruit had already attained almost full size. The 
second species, perhaps, should be known as 7. u/mifolia, al- 
though it is most commonly called 7. parvifolia, and, among 
other synonyms, frequently passes as 7: Eurofea. This was 
in full bloom and attracted many insects. The apparent rea- 
son of the name w/mzfolia, or ‘‘ Elm-leaved,” was quite notice- 
able in some very large trees here, because the foliage and 
even the outline of the tree gave much the same effect as that 
of the common European Elm (U/mus campestris), the leaves 
of the Linden not being much larger. The foliage of this and 
the preceding species was sometimes greatly injured by the 
attacks of aphides and red mites. The third Linden noticed 
was 7. fetiolaris, a species differing from the others in its dis- 
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tinct habit, its long, petioled leaves with white under-surfaces, 
and especially in the fact that it had not yet opened any of its 
flower-buds. 

Other Lindens may be referred to later, but attention is 
called to those mentioned because here were three species 
flowering in such succession as to furnish a rich and continu- 
ous harvest of nectar for bees during a period of six weeks or 
more—a fact, perhaps, well worth considering when planting 
trees in a country where apiculture is much followed and 
where the honey made from the flowers of the Linden is espe- 
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The Colors of Leaves. 


i my article on the colors of flowers the conclusion arrived 
at is that, next to green, white is the primary color, and 
the color from which all other colors are derived. 

Another question has suggested itself to my mind since 
writing the former paper—a question entirely germane to the 
subject—namely, Is the green color of leaves and vegetation 
generally the original, primordial color, or is it secondary ? 

The method to be employed in answering this is somewhat 
different from that used in regard to flowers. We do not find 
any leaves with a different color at the base, as is common in 
the case of flowers as, for instance, white; indeed, rarely isa 
leaf any other color than green when itis found on a stem 
growing spontaneously in its native habitat, except in the case 
of vigorous saplings, where the old treeshave been felled. On 
these not uncommonly the leaves are reddish or purple. In 
cultivated plants, also, we have copper-leaved Beeches, Ma- 
ples, etc., and some herbaceous plants with reddish foliage. 
The colors of autumn leaves are not referred to for the rea- 
son that they are clearly secondary. One other color occurs 
more rarely still, and that is white. Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant 
pointed out to me at Nonquitt, Massachusetts, growing spon- 
taneously on a border of a marsh, a grass called Phalaris 
arundinacea,var. picta, which had longitudinal stripes of white 
running parallel with the green, and similar in appearance to 
the garden Striped Grass. In my former article I referred to 
the fact that sepals and involucres sometimes become white, 
as, also, some of the smaller upper leaves and upper portion 
of the stem in Daucus Carota,; but while native plants with 
white leaves are rare, there are frequent examples of white in 
cultivated foliage plants, so called. Among the latter is a vari- 
ety of the Ash-leaved Maple, which has every leaf bordered 
with white, presenting to the beholder an odd and fantastic 
appearance, also a shrubby Althea, similarly marked; also 
Euphorbia, Ivy Geranium, Coleus, Funkia, Century-plant, etc., 
are bordered, striped, or splashed with white. The inner 
leaves of Cabbage are white, and Celery blanches white. This 
etiolated condition of the foliage is regarded by gardeners to 
be the result of disease or unhealthiness, and, therefore, not 
desirable, but yet is tolerated on account of the striking, if not 
wholly pleasing, effect produced by the unusual contrast of 
colors. From the foregoing we get pretty strong hints that 
green is derived from white. There remains one more clue. 
Every botanist knows that the seed contains a miniature and 
rudimentary plant; that generally the most prominent parts 
of this seed are the cotyledons, or seed-leaves, and these are, 
of course, the first leaves of every species of plants. Now, if 
we ascertain the color of these seed-leaves we find the orig- 
inal color of all leaves. This color is uniformly white. 

Take, as a few familiar illustrations, the seeds of apple, 
pear, peach, grape, tomato, cranberry, bean, corn, hickory, 
chestnut, oak, filbert or almond. Of course we do not re- 
fer to the colored integuments of the seed, which, as in the 
case of garden beans, may be white, red, yellow, blue, black, 
or mixed colors, but to the kernel, or meat. There are a 
very few instances only where the green color of the plant 
has impressed, somewhat, that characteristic upon the seed, 
as in peas, nasturtitums and maples, which present a pale 
green color in the pod, or shell. In some instances, these 
cotyledons appear above the surface of the ground changing 
from white to green; while in others they remain below, 
where planted, only to nourish the growing stem and succeed- 
ing leaves. 

Nature, which has all colors at her disposal, has selected 
green as being the best adapted for the vegetal function; 
thatis, green is ‘‘the survival of the fittest” for that purpose. 
For the promotion of the fructifying function insect agency is 
important, both in fertilization and cross-fertilization. Insects 
are guided, doubtless, by bright colors, as well as by scent, 
and that the colors may be attractive they must be different 
in hue from the general foliage and in strong contrast thereto ; 
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hence green barely ‘‘survives” in flowers, being more rare 
than any other color. _ 

We learn from this study of color, therefore, that white is 
the primary color of root, stem, leaf and flower, and the foun- 
dation of all color. This assertion, as regards the flower, 
may demand a word of explanation, for the reason that in 
my article above referred to there was an apparent excep- 
tion in favor of green; but there is really no necessity for 
any exception or qualification whatever, as white is not pri- 
marily derived from green, but, on the contrary, green is de- 
rived from white in precisely the same manner as any other 
color is so derived; but as the floral organs in the great ma- 
jority of cases are formed after the development of chloro- 
phyl in the plant, they naturally, at first, partake of that color; 
then the green color is completely eliminated and obliter- 
ated, the flower resuming the original color of the rudiment- 
ary plant. 

It follows, therefore, that green is a secondary color in flow- 
ers of that color, of which there are a considerable number 
still to be met with; but in Monxotropa uniflora, and doubtless 
others of like character, we have an illustration of flowers of the 
original white color which never have been preceded by green. 

I may be permitted to add in this connection, as confirma- 
tory of my opinion, that all colors appeared in primeval times, 
that in Lichens, plants which rank low in the vegetable king- 
dom, colors are found in as greata range, and possibly greater, 
than is found in Phenogamous plants, as will be seen from 
the following partial list of the colors mentioned by Tucker- 
man in his description of North American Lichens, namely: 

White, ashy white, grayish white, dirty white, greenish white, 
glaucous white, brownish white, ochroleucous, whitish, pales- 
cent, decolorate. 

Cream, straw, sulphur, lemon, orange, old gold, ochre, gam- 
boge, greenish yellow, orange-saffron, waxy yellowish, tawny 
yellow, whitish buff. 

Sage-green, apple-green, leek-green, brown-green, dark 
green, black-green, olivaceous, brown-olivaceous, glaucous, 
glaucescent. 

Orange-red, scarlet, vermilion-red, brick color, reddish flesh- 
colored, blood-red, vinous red, rosy, rose-red, rusty red, rufous, 
cinereous-rufescent. 

Cocerulescent, steel-blue, purple, bluish, pale bluish; sky- 
blue in Lediogium cesiellum. ~ 

Olive, cinnamon, greenish, yellowish, chestnut, russet, 
tawny, purplish, reddish, smoky, livid, lurid, leaden, liver and 
blackish brown, tawny. 

Black, blackish and olive, greenish, blue and violaceous 
black, fuscous, fuscescent, brownish and pitch-black. 

Lead, greenish lead, smoke-colored. 

Whitish, livid, lurid, leaden, greenish and brownish ash, 
cinerascent, glaucous-cinerascent, cinereus-glaucescent. 

Leaden, bluish, yellowish, glaucous and greenish gray, grayish. 

The variety of tints, shades and hues of these colors is some- 
thing remarkable. 

In the foliage of Musci we meet the following colors and 
hues: Hoary white, silvery white, yellowish and greenish 
white ; golden-yellow, greenish yellow, fulvous; reddish, dark 
vinous red; bright olive, yellowish, lurid, dull and blackish 
green ; green with a bluish or indigo tinge ; pale brown, dark 
brown, purplish brown, brownish, blackish ; drab-colored. 

In the capsule we find whitish, yellow, orange, orange-red, 
dark red, deep purple, dark brown and chestnut. 

At times the foliage and the fruiting parts are differently 
colored, as in Barbula cespitosa, which has pale green foliage, 
yellow capsule with a red operculum. 

The sporules are also of different colors; so in Lichens the 
apothecia or Lichen-fruit, namely, in the part called the disk, 
differ more or less in color from the thallus. In these respects 
both classes of plants resemble the frequently different colors 
of pollen, anthers, petals and leaves in the same plant, so that 
it may be questioned if the bright colors of ordinary flowers 
were created primarily to attract insects, unless the apothecium 
of the Lichen and the capsule of the moss subserve the same 
purpose, which question should be investigated. 

In Hepatice the colors are similar to the Musci, with the ad- 
dition of pink, rose-purple and violet. 

The Alga, or sea-weeds, lower forms of vegetable life, 
rival the Lichens in their great variety of color; and the Fungi, 
plants next higher than the Lichens, display many tints and 
shades of white, yellow, red, blue and green. 

The lowest and the most minute of all known organized 
structures are Bacterta. ‘‘These are usually white in color, 
although some species possess beautiful tints of red, of blue, 
of yellow, or even green.” 


New Bedford, Mass. E. Williams Hervey. . 
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Cacti in Landscape-gardening. 


(CSAS CE DIES and Water-lily ponds are the most nota- 
ble additions to the practice of ornamental planting in 
America during recent years. The Water-lilies have many 
advocates, but Cactus management does not seem as 
well understood. In our immense country there is a width 
of variation in soil and conditions which we hardly realize. 
Industrial conditions compel many of our people fo live in 
barren or arid regions, and in these Cactaceous plants are of 
the greatest value. In some of the dry parts of the far west 
plant-loving people have formed Cactus-gardens of the greatest 
interest, and of a beauty that vies with the herbaceous gardens 
of the east. Some of them are stocked with the Cactaceous 
riches of the earth, and are world-wide in theirfame. Evyenin 
the showery east there are situations where some varieties of 
Cactus can be employed. They should not be permitted to 
occupy positions which can be more acceptably filled by other 
plants which are by nature more thoroughly adapted to such 
surroundings, but in a few situations where they are perfectly 
in keeping, and other things will not thrive, they are most use- 
ful. They will flourish in a stone-paved court with only soil 
enough to root in, and where one day’s roasting in summer 
sunshine would dry other plants to death. They will take their 
chances on a roof with perfect success, while their owners can 
spend the summer away from home. For those who still in- 
cline to carpet-bedding, the employment of large Cactus- 
plants, with numerous small ones in geometrical patterns, will 
afford great pleasure. They do not soon outgrow their space, 
and they give a most interesting variety of color. The delicate 
and complicated designs produced with them associate harmo- 
niously with the cut stone and terra cotta of modern buildings. 
Their proper arrangement in beds by no means confines us 
to regular forms, however. The picturesque growth of many 
sorts especially fits them for irregular arrangement. This 
can be made with rocks and stones common to the soil in any 
particular region. The plants need thorough drainage and 
full exposure to bright sunshine, if they are to bloom the fol- 
lowing season. Enough of one variety, especially of the low- 
growing kinds, should be grouped together, to show their true 
character and expression. The ground can be as irregular as 
fancy dictates or chance ordains, for this displays their distinc- 
tive qualities to best advantage. Rock-work is a combination 
that suits them admirably, but it requires great skill in man- 
agement toinsure artisticsuccess. Peculiar and striking stones 
should, as arule, be avoided. Those with weather-worn and 
lichen-covered surfaces are desirable. An exception to this I 
have noted in a bed where the surface of the ground not oc- 
cupied by Cacti was entirely covered with pieces of white 
marble, which brought the plants out in strong contrast, In 
this case there was so much marble and many white objects 
in the vicinity that the color was not obtrusive as it otherwise 
must have been, 

When tender kinds are used for planting out in summer, 
the plants are better kept in their pots, which, however, should 
be entirely covered by earth or low-growing plants and stones, 
Sods can be used to advantage when there is grass in the 
surroundings, but it should be kept shorn short among the 
plants. Houseleeks, Sedums, Mesembryanthemums, Stapelias, 
or any low-growing succulent plants that do not need a moist 
soil are useful for covering the ground and pots. In the 
warmer parts of the United States permanent Cactus gardens 
of great beauty can be constructed of many varieties, but the 
number of these that will endure a temperature of ten de- 
grees below zero is so limited that our efforts north must be 
less ambitious. 

The common Prickly Pear (Opuntia vulgaris) and the 
nearly allied O. Rajinesguec and O. Missouriensis are the most 
useful. Some of the little Mamillarias are hardy, but so small 
and delicately beautiful that a quantity must be employed to 
be effective. The hardy Opuntias can be grown in flower- 
beds, if dry enough, with. the same cultivation given other 
flowers, but are more satisfactory if employed where other 
things will not flourish. As a successful example of their 
use I recall a spot on one side of a lawn where a rocky ledge 
came close to the surface. The ledge was once visible but 
the top had been blasted away and covered with soil. Every 
summer, however, the grass here dried up and disfigured the 
lawn. Soaking the place with water twice a day finally kept 
it green; but this was expensive, and, after all, the turf dif- 
fered in color and texture from the rest. Some good-sized 
stones, brought from a neighboring pasture and relaid in the 
ground on the troublesome spot, following somewhat the 
irregular outline of the brown grass, and some suitable soil 
filled in between them, and then more weather-worn rocks 
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partly embedded in it, gave the whole once more the appear- 
ance of a natural ledge. The spaces between the stones were 
thickly planted with hardy Cacti, that have flourished for four 
years with no care, and have annually shown a crop of blos- 
soms that vie in beauty with any on the grounds. The place 
is always interesting and never looks bare. 

Again, at one of the finest country places on the north shore 
of Long Island Sound there is a most attractive summer-house 
built on a rocky bluff overlooking the water. Before it be- 
came part of the pleasure-grounds the top of the bluff had 
been blown off with dynamite, leaving the surface in a raw 
and shivered condition, which was depressing to the artistic 
sense. Covered with soil it yielded a little grass in spring, but 
this soon died, as did every plant and shrub set there. Vines 
could not reach it, and contrasted with surrounding beauty it 
seemed more mournfulthan ever. This almost hopeless spot 
was at last planted with native Opuntia, which found the situ- 
ation congenial, and they now cover the entire surface, hang- 
ing over the edge of the bluff in the most effective manner. 
Starred with brilliant yellow and orange flowers, the effect is 
particularly fine when seen against the blue water. A hard 
gravel path leads to the summer-house, and the whole is so 
uncommonly attractive that visitors always admire it. 

At another place hardy Cacti and Stone-crop-in variety are 
used to fill some vases of stone and terra cotta on a terrace 
overlooking an extensive prospect. The situation is such 
that other plants could not receive proper attention, but these 
enduring things hold their own, summer and winter, and the 
weather-beaten old plants have an attraction all their own. 

Cacti are not good playthings for small children, but plants 
that are often left lying about a greenhouse or garden in sum- 
mer, objects of no beauty in themselves and a nuisance to 
everybody who comes in contact with them, could often be 
grouped about a rock or some barren spot, and thus be made 
one of the admired features of a place. Like Orchids, Cacti 
must be studied to be appreciated. If we attempt to grow and 
arrange them like Roses we shall fail. They are not strictly 

reenhouse-plants, and forcing often fails. They are the de- 
ight of people with moderate appliances and little time to 
spare for the garden. A light, warm, dry cellar or room, 
where an even temperature can be maintained through the 
winter, and all the exposure we can give them in summer, will 
enable us to keep almost all tropical kinds, while those native 
to the northern states want but one planting and a chance to 
grow. They can be moved at any season when the ground 
can be broken. The monstrosities produced by grafting and 
mutilation are fit only for people fond of freaks, and not to be 
considered in serious landscape-work. Fohn De Wolf. 
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Viburnum tomentosum. 


HE Japanese Snow Ball, Viburnum plicatum, as it is 
called in gardens, is now one of the best known 
and. most highly prized of the Japanese shrubs com- 
monly cultivated in this country. It is one of the garden 
forms of Viburnum lomentosum, a species widely distrib- 
uted through China and Japan, whose portrait is published 
on page 594 of this issue. Viburnum tomentosum is a 
handsome plant, with foliage very similar to that of Vz- 
burnum plicatum, but the flowers, instead of being all 
sterile, are mostly perfect, with a few large pure white 
sterile flowers on the margin of the broad flat cymes 
which resemble in general appearance those of the famil- 
iar Viburnum Opulus. 

Viburnum tomentosum, although botanists have known it 
for more than a century, appears not to have been much 
cultivated outside of its native country, and I do not remem- 
ber to have seen it in any European collection, although 
the name appears in the catalogue of the plants in the 
Arboretum Segrezianum. It seems, however, that it has 
been in this country for a number of years, and I received 
last spring specimens from Mr. E. Williams Hervey, of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, from a plant which had been 
‘growing for many years in Mrs. Edward Haskell’s garden 
in that city, and also’from Mr. John Robinson, of Salem, 
whose plant, originally purchased from Ellwanger & Barry, 
the Rochester nurserymen, is now twelve feet high and 
eight feet through the branches. An illustration of this 
plant in bloom appears on page 595, and shows how com- 
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pletely the flower-clusters cover the branches and render 
it an object of singular beauty. Viburnum tomentosum may 
be seen, too, in at least two other Salem gardens, and, no 
doubt, now that attention has been called to it, it will be 
found to be not uncommon. It is probable that the Jap- 
anese use the single form as a stock on which to graft 
the sterile Viburnum plicatum, and that the plants in this 
country are stocks which have grown at the expense of 
imported plants of Viburnum plicatum. But in whatever 
manner it may have first reached the United States the 
normal form of Viburnum ‘fomentosum is a handsomer 
plant in every way than its garden variety, just as Vibur- 
num Opulus is a more beautiful and desirable plant than 
the Snow Ball, a variety derived from it. ‘ 

Our figure is from a drawing made by Mr. Faxon of a 
specimen for which we are indebted to Mr. Hervey. 
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Deterioration of Varieties. 


[IS there any such thing as a real deterioration of the varieties 

of our cultivated fruits? By this I mean to ask whether, 
when a new and valuable seedling of any of our cultivated 
fruits (or even of our wild ones) is produced, we must expect 
to see it, with the passage of time, lose its desirable qualities, 
and fall out of cultivation, necessarily, for that reason? I know 
that with many growers this view of the subject finds more or 
less acceptance, and I have held the matter in mind for a long 
time, subject to the tests of observation and inquiry, 

It is not altogether a bad thing perhaps to live in a hard place 
to grow something that one ardently desires to grow. On this 
one point I was rather trapped in coming into north-eastern 
Vermont from eastern Massachusetts. A kind friend cau- 
tioned me to look out in regard to schools, and I settled in an 
academy town; but nobody hinted to me that there were 
places in New England where the common tree-fruits of the 
country could not be made to endurethe winter's cold. Fora 
while, buying the hardy varieties of the nurserymen’s lists, I 
paid careful heed to the advice of our best books in regard to 
more or less tender kinds. These were, chiefly, not to grow 
them on too rapidly, and to cut back severely. Well, I fol- 
lowed the advice, and a few of the many sorts I was trying 
lived along ‘‘at a poor dying rate,” bore a little poor fruit, and 
succumbed to the first test winter. I supposed this to be all 
in the order of nature and circumstance, until my kind friends, 
Mr. Goodale, of Maine, and Mr. Manning, of Massachusetts, 
respectively, sent me trees of Oldenburgh and Tetofsky, When 
these got fairly under way I found no need whatever to starve 
or to cut back. They grew according to their own sweet will, 
barring a little gentle guidance, and soon were loaded with 
abundant fruitage. Even the extra-hardy Talman Sweet, 
Fameuse, Yellow Bellflower and Red Astrachan of the cata- 
logues had shown their inability to stand our highland tem- 
peratures ; and this experience with the last-named had pre- 
vented me from having much faith in the alleged superior 
hardiness of the Russian Apples. But since then I have 
learned that, though Astrachan is a part of Russia, it is the 
extreme southern part, with winters little, if any, more cold 
than those of southern New England. It is only in central 
Russia, or about the latitude of Voronesh and Riga, that the 
true iron-clad tree-fruits of Russia are found. 

Now, further observation has instructed me that there are 
other causes, besides extreme cold, which affect some varie- 
ties severely and others in the same place notat all. <‘‘ Yel- 
lows” is not known, or is very little known, as a disease of 
the Peach in our southern states. The blight of the Apple- 
tree on the black prairie soils of Illinois and Iowa is a most 
destructive disease—as prohibitory in its effects as the severe 
cold of our northern mountains in regard to many varieties. 
Black-spotting of valuable apples, like Fameuse and its 
seedlings, is not remarked to a great extent in suitable locali- 
ties. Fameuse Sucrée, for instance, or McIntosh Red, I can 
get from ninety miles away, near the St. Lawrence River, quite 
free from spotting, but I cannot grow them so. The weaken- 
ing of the vitality of these trees by our greater cold, though it 
does not kill them, so affects them that they do not resist their 
fungous foe. I hear from many places in middle and south- 
ern Maine, where I have distributed cions of these excellent 
dessert apples, that they grow quite fair, and are likely to 
prove valuable acquisitions, worthy of extensive planting. 

Now, reflecting on all these facts and taking full account of 
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what they may be made to;teach, is it not probable that what 
we are asked to call the ‘‘running out” of varieties is simply a 
local yielding to unfavorable conditions of soil, temperature, 
or certain atmospheric conditions? May it not sometimes be 


justly attributed to erroneous methods of culture, or even to 
In the case of the apricot, for instance, is it not now 


neglect? 
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for many years, I do not want to put myself on record as en- 
tirely disbelieving the possibility of the deterioration of varie- 
ties under even favorable conditions. Some varieties must be 
weaker than others in constitution. We know this to be true 


of animals and may reasonably infer it to be so of fruit-trees. 


For instance, the Fameuse, though so long successfully grown 
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Fig. 93-—Viburnum tomentosum.—See page 593- 


plain that the reason why our eastern markets rarely exhibit 
‘them, after a hundred years of effort to grow them, is that we 
were trying to grow them on the wrong side of the continent? 
It seems to me that everywhere we must expect that under 
unnatural conditions no fruit-tree will long be able to main- 
tain itself in perfection of growth and fruitage. : 
While these thoughts have been the direct result of practi- 


cal experience as a grower of tree-fruits, in different localities, 


on the Island of Montreal, is apparently going back on its rec- 
ord within the past ten years. Perhaps this may be owing to 
the growth of the city and the effect of atmospheric vitiation 
in consequence. We cannot be certain on any of these points, 
but I would remind your readers that these ‘‘ run-out” sorts 
may often be capable of renovation through a mere change of 


conditions. ; a 
Newport, Vt. 7. H. Hoskins. 
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Cyclamen Persicum. 


Are grow Cyclamens in perfection it is absolutely necessary 
to avoid all extremes in temperature. An equable moist 
atmosphere is the only condition under which the best qualities 
of these plants can be brought out. The Cyclamens being by 
nature woodland plants—that is, growing in groves, thickets or 
other moderately shady spots, where changes of temperature are 
not sudden—it is easy to understand why the plants thrive best 
in the surroundings above indicated. It is not always easy to 
guard against excessive heat during the summer months in 
this country, but by means of shading canvas, open-air culti- 
vation and sprinkling of the ground about the plants, this can 
be accomplished well enough for ordinary practice. 

Another important fact to be remembered is, that old seed 
is unreliable, and a greater difference in size will be observed 
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is necessary under all conditions. Early in spring the corms 
of the plants ought to be as large as a walnut and well studded 
with short robust leaves. Now, as soon as the weather will 
permit, put them out in the open air, in a shady position, and 
plunge them in a layer of sawdust or well-decayed horse-ma- 
nure ; if the latter, it must not be allowed to heat. All sum- 
mer long the young plants must never suffer from: want of 
food, water or air. A light syringing overhead every bright 
morning is advisable, and on hot days the ground around and 
the woodwork of the frame should be thoroughly soaked sev- 
eral times a day, to keep the air cool and fresh. A canvas 
shading stretched high above the plants, so as to prevent 
direct sun rays, but permit plenty of light and a free circu- 
lation of air, should not be omitted. 

By autumn the corms should be about two inches in diam- 
eter, the sturdy leaves will cover the pots, and signs of flower- 
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in plants obtained from such seed than in a lot from fresh 
seed. Fresh seed should be sown, and sown as soon as pos- 
sible after it can be obtained. August is a good time, and the 
seed should be sown in well-drained shallow pans in a com- 
post of peat, sand and loam, with some finely chopped sphag- 
‘hum added, and then lightly covered and kept moist by careful 
sprinkling. The pans should be placed in a frame in a tem- 
.perature of no less than fifty-five degrees. If the seeds are 
fresh the young plants will appear in four or five weeks, and 
should be pricked off in shallow pans, with a somewhat 
richer mixture of soil, omitting the sphagnum. Assoonas the 
plants have a few leaves, and are deemed sufficiently strong, 
they should be potted singly in two-inch pots, and all check to 
their growth should be avoided by keeping them in a temper- 
ature of fifty-five or sixty degrees, near the glass, moist and 
shady. Ofcourse, they must be repoited as the roots fill the 
‘pots, every time in a slightly richer soil. Plenty of fresh air 


buds can be seen. They should now be potted for the last 
time, in seven or eight inch pots, removed to their winter 
quarters in a light, airy greenhouse. They will commence 
flowering in December, and, if kept cool, when in full bloom 
will, as everybody knows, keep a long time in perfection. 
Few plants can compare with a well-grown Cyclamen for last- 
ing beauty, and even when most of the flowers are gone the 
handsome leaves are in themselves an ornament. I have 
seen Cyclamens kept in living-rooms and parlors a consider- 
able part of the winter without losing their freshness and 
beauty ; but care must be taken not to overwater them when 
in bloom. This is the time when the greatest caution in 
watering should be exercised, as Cyclamens, like most similar 
plants, flower during the drier season. It may be necessary 
to remind novices that the corm should not be buried, but that 
its upper half should be left above the soil. ; 
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Winter Gardening in the South. 


HE longer I live in North Carolina the more I become con- 
vinced that our people hardly realize the great possibili- 
ties of winter gardening here. Of course every one knows 
that such hardy things as Lettuce, Kale and Spinach will 
grow thriftily here all winter, and many plants which can only 
be wintered with fire-heat at the north come through safely 
in a glass-covered pit. But few realize the amount of enjoy- 
ment that can be secured from a cold frame here on a rich 
bed of soil with no protection but the sashes. It is known 
that Violets, Roman Hyacinths and plants of equal hardiness 
can usually be had outside all winter, but now and then a cold 
snap spoils the blooms, and this danger can be warded off by a 
simple sash, and the flowers will be produced in great perfec- 
tion. In acold frame here, with no protection but the sashes, 
we bloom not only Violets and Pansies but Mignonette of a 
size never seen in a heated house, Phlox Drummondii of all 
colors, Petunias like Countess of Ellsemere; Candytuft, par- 
ticularly the perennial, which often blooms outside as the 
Phlox does; and we can have Roman Hyacinths and Daffo- 
dils untouched by the frost, which frequently spoils them 
outside. With a little higher frame, to give head-room, Car- 
nations bloom well, and Tea Roses like Safrano, pegged down, 
will give an abundance of buds. Even such flowers as can be 
expected in the open air are of much better quality under the 
sashes, and this superiority alone would be worth the little 
trouble and expense, especially as hot-bed sashes three feet 
by six can be had in Raleigh, glazed and painted, for $1.50 each. 
It is not only in the flower-garden that this simple protec- 
tion gives rich returns. Lettuce will grow outside in winter, 
but it is often scorched by frost, while a few sashes would 
give fine crisp heads. I have an experimental frame in which 
seventeen varieties are now growing. To my surprise, the 
sort known as All-the-Year-Round headed first, Yellow Seed 
Butter next and larger, with Prize Head close behind and bet- 
ter. The old Brown Dutch is also remarkably fine, and the 
Paris Green Cos has made fair heads without tying. Our 
old favorite, Boston Market, while heading well, does not 
compare with the others. Of the loose types the Black 
Seed Simpson is very fine. This Lettuce was sown October 
ist and has had the sashes pulled over it only on two cold 
snaps, November 17th and 29th. As fast as the Lettuce is 
cut out, its place can be filled with later-sown plants from 
the open border. The first of January we will sow in frames 


Early Wakefield Cabbage, with Early Summer and Fottler’s © 


Brunswick for a succession. These will alternate in the frame 
with rows of Radishes. The Cabbage-plants will go into the 
open ground in February, and Tomato-plants from the green- 
house will take their place, and the Radishes will be used. At 
the same time the Cabbage-seed and some Onion-seed will 
be sown also in frames and transplanted outside in February, 
and then part of the frames will be used for starting the early 
plants of Sweet Potatoes. 

The multitude of uses to which a simple cold frame can be 
adapted in a mild climate is a constant source of pleasure and 
surprise even to_an old hand at the business. Our truckers 
do not use one-tenth part of the glass which they might use 
with profit. Most of them use none. The oiled cotton cloth 
commonly used for spring protection is a poor substitute for 
glass, and a gardener accustomed to glass soon votes the 
plant cloth a nuisance exceptfor greenhouse shading. By the 
way, for a light greenhouse shading, giving a ground-glass 
effect, the best I have ever tried is two gallons of boiled lin- 
seed-oil, a half gallon of Japan varnish, and a half gallon spirits 
of turpentine, mixed, and applied with brush. The first rain 
turns the varnish to a milky color and breaks the glare with- 


out shading materially. I use it all winter. 
Agricultural College, Raleigh, N.C. W. F. Massey. 


Cattleya labiata.—This new old Cattleya, the rediscovery of 
which has caused such a sensation in Orchid circles, is now 
being distributed by several firms—a decided advantage to the 
purchaser, and, what is satisfactory to all, the supply does not 
seem to diminish but to assist also in the introduction of other 
new and desirable plants from the same district. In future, 
there is no reason why Cattleya-flowers should not be as plen- 
tiful in November as in the flowering seasons of C. Triana, 
C. Mendelli and C. Mossie, from early spring onwards. It was 
my privilege a few days ago to see some ten or twelve varie- 
ties in flower in the gardens of H. H. Hunnewell, Esq., at 
Wellesley. The plants in question were bought a year ago for 
C. Warocqueana, and are obviously the true C. /abtaza, and of 
the many plants in bloom no two were alike; all are distinct, 
resembling in this respect the favorite C. Zrtan@. We are 
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told that this Cattleya is easy to grow, and certain it is that 


owing either to the inherent vigor of the plants or Mr. Harris’ ~ 


skillful treatment, or perhaps both, all of them were per- 
fectly happy and growing and flowering vigorously in their 
new home. One could not help wishing a long life to C. daéz- 
ata, for the lives of some of the very best are all too short 
under cultivation. : 


Scabiosa Caucasica.—Now that the seed catalogues are in 
process of construction it may not be out of place to protest 
against the way that seeds of choice hardy perennials are per- 
sistently omitted. True, some of the commoner kinds are 
sometimes included, but for the really good and choice kinds 
we must send to the seed-growers in Europe, and these, in 
their turn, will sometimes refer you to their wholesale buyers 
here, whose lists, you know, do not contain the desired seeds, 
even if the dealers are aware of the merits of the plants in 
question. It is quite time that some firm here took up this 
branch of the seed business and made the fact known. There 
is no doubt that they would be supported by the flower-loving 
public now that perennial border-plants are better known 
than ever before. It was with considerable difficulty that I 
obtained seeds of Scabiosa Caucasica last spring, and they 
grew and flowered well. During the last week of November 
I was much surprised to see some of the bright blue flowers 
in the open border that had many times been frozen, but which 
were still unhurt. Many complain of this Scabious as bein 
difficult to cultivate, but it is notso here. In moist heavy soil 
they thrive and bloom the first year, and are perfectly hardy, 
though the plant is said to be indigenous to arid places in the 
Caucasus and Armenia. Hardy, or even annual plants that 
possess this pleasing shade of lavender-blue are rare, and 
should be made the most of in gardens, especially where cut 


flowers are desired in quantity. 
South Lancaster, Mass. EE OSD 


Rust of Carnations.—This fungus, Uromyces caryophyllinus, 
Schr., was noted in the last issue of the Botanical Gazette as 
having recently been brought to the attention. of Dr. Arthur, 
of the Indiana Experiment Station, who, upon examination, 
found it already pretty well. distributed in his state, ‘some 
large greenhouses not having a plant free from it.” To-day a 
package of Carnation-leaves was received from a firm in.Phila- 
delphia, with an urgent inquiry as to the nature of the trouble 
that has come so.suddenly upon their plants. That they were 
badly infested with a genuine rust was determined ata glance, 
and, upon a microscopic examination, it proves to be the 
same as reported so recently for Indiana. To florists who are 
interested in this new pest, that is, new to this country, for, 
like many other such fungi, it has long been known in Europe, 
it may be said that the trouble can be distinguished from any of 
the other fungous diseases of the Carnation by the medium- 
sized plump gray blisters produced upon the leaves, and the 
larger because longer ones, here and there upon the stems. 
Like the various other species of rust upon grains, grasses, 
etc., the mischief is largely done when these blisters appear. 
The fine threads have previously ramified throughout ‘the 
plant and taken from it the nourishment that was afterward 
used up in producing the large crop of brown spores that are 
packed away under the skin of the blister. It therefore fol- 
lows that when once a plant is badly rusted there is little hope 
All diseased parts should be removed and 
burned, and with the worst cases the whole plant should be 
destroyed. With perfectly healthy plants it is probably true 
that the rust might be kept out by spraying frequently with 
copper salts. However, the disease is new to us, and we 
therefore cannot speak from experience. The chief point of 
this note is to call the attention of Carnation-growers to the 
widespread distribution of the new-comer that they may look 
for it and report new localities as they are found. 

Rutgers College. : Byron D. Halsted. 


Spirzea Filipendula, flore pleno.—The plants of an attractive 
character which thrive in almost any position are.none too nu- 
merous, and those we have should be known as widely as pos- 
sible. The double Spivea Filipendula is one of our most 
useful, and, at the same time, one of the most beautiful hardy 
perennials. It is equally at home in the rich soil of a border and 
the almost barren patches of earth which the crevices of a dry 
rockery afford, in partial shade and the full blaze of sunshine, 
in the city lot and the country garden. It is also a cheap plant 
—a plant that every one may have and grow. The species 
is a common European plant, with Fern-like foliage, which 
forms a dense mass of the richest green color. The charming 
clusters of small creamy white flowers are borne at the top of 
sparsely leaved, erect stems about:two feet high. They ap- 
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pear early in June, and last nearlya month. The variety dif- 
fers in having double flowers, and in blooming more freely. 
The flowers of the double form continue in a perfect state 
much the longest, and they are excellent for cutting, lasting 
from two to three weeks in fresh water. The stems should 
be cut away immediately after the flowers fade, and then the 
foliage will retain all its luxuriant beauty throughout the sum- 
mer and autumn. The variety can be propagated only by 
division in spring and autumn; but seeds of the species are 
obtainable occasionally, and they should be sown under glass 
early in spring. 

Thermopsis Caroliniana.—As the specific name implies, this 
excellent plant is a native of Carolina, the northern state of that 
name, where it is said to occur plentifully in the mountainous 
regions. The plant rangesin height from four to five feet, the 
unbranched stems bearing large ternate leaves of bright green 
color, and a terminal spike of showy yellow pea-shaped flow- 
ers closely packed around the stalk in a mass from six to 
nine inches in length. The flowers are very attractive in the 
mixed border during the month of June, and the plant blooms 
quite freely. The best position for it is the back line of a nar- 
row mixed border or the centre of a broad bed or border in 
which the plants decrease in stature to more sides than one. 
I have seen a large mass of it planted in an isolated and fully 
exposed position, but it is more striking than beautiful in this 
way. It is more effective when planted in strong clumps 
among other plants of similar size and contrasting colors, and 
the flowers light up the dark green of dull shrubberies won- 
derfully while they last. The various stems of each clump 
should be loosely secured to a stout stake in the centre when 
they become too long to stand against wind and heavy rain, 
but established plants may otherwise be safely trusted to care 
for themselves. It is not exacting in its requirements as to soil, 
and is often found in luxuriant health where many plants of 
similarly robust appearance would certainly succumb. The 
large crop of seeds ripened annually afford a ready means of 
propagation; but they are, however, slow to germinate, and 


should be raised in heat during early spring. 
Cambridge, Mass. 2 re MM. Barker. 


The Forest. 


The Subjection of Torrents by Reforestation of 
Mountains.—l1. 
CEVENNES, 


TPs range of the Cévennes is formed by a series of massive, 

but less rugged mountains than the Alps or the Pyrenees. 
These mountains are veritable fountains of water, and the 
rains there fall in deluging showers, such as are seen no- 
where else, and all the waterflow there is eminently torrential. 
It is usually in September that these terrific water-spouts are 
- formed, when the mountains (relatively slightly elevated) are 
unable, as in the Alps and Pyrenees, to store a part of the pre- 
cipitation in the form of snow. 

As a consequence of the orographic arrangement of the 
ground, the valleys are continuous, and do not empty, as in the 
Alps, directly and abruptly into an alluvial plain. Thus one 
never finds there, even among the most powerful and erosive 
streams, the great cones of eroded material so characteristic 
of the mouth of torrents. The transportation of the materials 
which they bear, after having torn them from the mountains, 
continues in the torrential river, whose channel becomes 
wider and wider as it fills up, more erratic and hence more 
dangerous for the rich farm-lands or the great industrial 
centres in the lower valleys. 

The absolute denudation of the summits and of the higher 
basins is characteristic of this region. Forests there are still 
more rare than in the Alps; the slopes are there furrowed by 
a series of torrents side by side, and by myriads of deep and 
yawning ravines, even on the most gentle inclinations. 


THE PYRENEES. 


The chain of the Pyrenees is a geographic unit clearly de- 
fined. It includes a variety of climates less complete than the 
Alps, but having this inestimable advantage that limestone is 
replaced in great part by igneous rocks, which are more solid 
and less easily eroded. The general exposure is toward the 
north, and rains are copious and frequent. The forests, as 
well as the pastures, reach over vast areas, and are in a com- 
paratively good state of preservation. 

The torrent is only found here as an exception, but an ex- 
ception that will become general if no restraint is placed upon 
it, and the Pyrenees would suffer what the Alps have under- 
gone, notably in the upper basins of Gave de Paul, the Ga- 
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ronne and the Ariége. The remembrance of the inundation 
of 1875 is still thrilling, and the activity of certain torrents 
shows a disquieting tendency to increase. It is characteristic 
of this region that the active torrents are all of recent forma- 
tion, most of them having arisen within our own memory. 

A comparison of the three regions leads to these conclu- 
sions: (1) That restorative work in the Alps will demand far 
more energy and expense than in the two other regions com- 
bined ; (2) That in the Pyrenees the important work of correc- 
tion could be carried through in a relatively short time, and 
that reforestation there would not be necessary over any great 
areas ; (3) That in the Cévennes a long series of small correc- 
tive operations should be carried on in connection with the 
creation of great masses of forest at the sources of the innu- 
merable streams which descend both toward the ocean and 
the Mediterranean; (4) Finally, the Alps require the greatest 
as well as the most numerous corrective operations; and in 
most of the higher basins a reforestation so complete as_to 
hold in constant subjection the formidable torrents which 
threaten to make a very desert of the frontier so important to 
south-eastern France. 


SUMMARY, 


These works for the public safety are needed in seventeen 
departments where torrents develop full activity, but adjoining 
districts also need the benefit of the law, and it would be well 
if at least one-third of the entire area of France should be 
made the theatre of “ permissible treatment” by the govern- 
ment. 

From the beginning of this century means of defense against 
torrents have been studied. 

In articles on this subject engineers have usually confined 
themselves to the question of the regulation of the deposit of 
material loosened by the streams, and its retention within the 
gorges or at the point where they empty into the valleys. 
But these studies and plans aimed solely to diminish the rav- 
ages of the torrents; no one even dreamed of suppressing 
them entirely. Surrell first introduced the idea of fighting 
torrents to their utter extinction. 

After having discovered by a series of precise observations 
the causes of the formation and the action of torrents, as well 
as the causes of the quieting or the extinction of certain ones 
among them, he set forth the following propositions: 

1. The presence of a forest on a surface prevents the for- 
mation of a torrent. 

2. The clearing away of a forest renders the soil a prey to 
torrents. 

3. The development of forests leads to the extinction of tor- 
rents. 

4. The felling of forests increases the violence of torrents, 
and may even cause them to be renewed. 

Experiments were carried on during thirty years by foresters 

over all the mountainous regions of southern France. Innu- 
merable observations, made in the mean time, on the unex- 
pected appearance of new torrents and the influence of exist- 
ing forests in the same regions, and the definite extinction of 
a great number of torrents, even in this short period, have 
fully demonstrated the immovable solidity of these funda- 
mental principles in the great enterprise of the restoration of 
mountain lands. 
_ As Surrell has said, “Nature, in clothing the mountains 
with forests, placed the remedy by the side of the danger; 
she opposes the active forces of the waters with other active 
forces from the kingdom of life. Ineffectual, indeed, are all 
our efforts beside these great remedies which Nature dis- 
penses and patiently uses through the centuries! Our paltry 
works are only defenses, as their name indicates; they are 
passive masses opposed to active forces, inert obstacles in 
opposition to eager forces which are always ageressive. 
Why, then, does not man utilize these living forces to suppress 
torrents at his will? The fundamental problem is simply to find 
the best means of covering with a mantle of vegetation the 
lands ravaged by torrents now or threatened by them in the 
future. The defense must not begin in the lower reaches of 
the streams; these will defend themselves as the conditions 
above are corrected. The real warfare must be carried into 
the higher regions of the mountains. Every system of de- 
fense which does not first check the erosions in the mountain 
will always remain incomplete.” 

These ideas were not shared by all. Eminent engineers 
divided torrents into two classes: the curable ones, which 
they thought might be subdued by reforestation ; and the incur- 
able, whose basins did not seem susceptible of being cov- 
ered with trees. The first class they would commit to the 
foresters, the second to engineers. The Legislature did not 
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admit this classification, but entrusted to the foresters the bold 
mission of reclothing the mountains, under the inspiration of 
Surrell, the apostle and master of this wise and beneficent 
policy. 

THE EXECUTION OF THE WORK. 

In an enterprise without precedents the best guide was 
indisputably the ‘Study of Torrents,” by Surrell; but, not- 
withstanding the correctness of its principles, the task was, 
at the outset, beset with difficulties, and at times, it 
seemed, with impossibilities. It is small wonder that 
the engineers considered many of these torrents in- 
vincible. The impression produced by the sight of these 
devastated regions is asort of stupor, or, at least, of discour- 
agement, which makes one doubt the power of man in the 
face of such disasters. But if we analyze the conditions with 
care—if we compare the land in question with other regions 
less devastated or still wooded—if, finally, we study precedents 
which exist, although on a very much reduced scale, we shall 
feel confidence in the means of regenerating the mountains, 
which man alone has brought to a state of apparent ruin. 
This re-assuring faith which inspired the foresters was well 
expressed in the beautiful aphorism of Viollet-le-Duc, in his 
work upon the grandeur of Mount Blanc: “In Nature there 
are no little forces, or, rather, the work of Nature results only 
from the accumulation of little forces. Man is, therefore, able 
to act his part, since these little forces are under his dominion, 
and his intelligence enables him to appreciate their effects.” 

It was indispensable for the foresters to begin cautiously, 
and to try first a series of experiments of a duration and of a 
magnitude sufficient to enable them afterward to adjust the 
remedies to the extent of the evils to be corrected. Their 
first efforts were to create forest-masses on the denuded slopes, 
and it is only casually, and on certain small typical torrents, 
that cautious corrective trials were made, from the results of 
which a series of well co-ordinated observations was to be 
built up as a basis for the treatment of greater torrents. 
Having become familiar with the kind of dangers to be met, 
and once armed by long study and observations, they dared 
to assault resolutely the most formidable torrents. It is thus 
that in the lower Alps the correction of the torrent of La- 
bouret, subdued after eighteen years, furnished a complete 
series of most valuable observations. It only remained to use 
the principles thus established in treating the great torrents of 
the valley of the Ubaye, the extinction of which, begun in 1872, 
is to-day accomplished. 

The experimental methods in the Alps of upper Provence 
were ultimately applied in Savoy, Dauphiny and the Pyrenees. 
Everywhere they have given the quickest, the most economi- 
cal and the most conclusive results. We possess at present, 
therefore, all the most desirable and most varied experiences 
in all the kinds of work that may be necessary for the extinc- 
tion of the greatest torrents. 

I will not detain you to describe the divers operations exe- 
cuted throughout our field of action, but I desire to.deduce 
from these experiences of more than a quarter of a century 
the principles which have been justified by facts. 

The method of treatment is based ultimately upon the entire 
reforestation of all the tributaries of each basin susceptible of 
being eroded. The forest, thus re-established in its natural 
place in the upper basins, is alone capable of insuring the ulti- 
mate extinction of the torrent by maintaining forever the be- 
neficent effect of corrective works which are temporary and 
precarious at best. These works, in fact, have usually proved 
ephemeral, except certain great works of unusual importance, 
which, kept up by proper repairs, will be found in the future 
the only witnesses of the first temporary construction by which 
the forest will have profited to establish itself firmly and 
develop vigorously, until its perpetual vitality is finally substi- 
tuted for inanimate works. The regular course pursued is as 
follows: (1) A survey and map of the boundaries of the lands 
to be reforested or to be kept wooded in the basin of the tor- 
rent; (2) Reforestation, as prompt as possible, of all the stable 
lands within the boundaries; (3) The fixing of the unstable 
lands by corrective works; (4) Reforestation of unstable lands 
as soon as they become fixed ; (5) Finally, the selection of the 
engineering works which it will be necessary to preserve in 
the future. 

On the side of sylviculture, the first question to consider was 
to know whether forest-vegetation could be introduced into 
altitudes much above that of the actual forests. Upon the 
solution of this primary question depended in most cases the 
justification of the method, because a great many of the larger 


torrents have their origin in altitudes of nearly 3,000 meters, 


while the actual forests hardly reach 2,000 meters. 
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It has been made a rule to stop only where the snow lies for 
several consecutive years, and we have sowed or planted, as 
the case demanded, either Larch or Cembran Pine. Each 
Pine or Larch becomes the centre of a circle of herbaceous 
vegetation, increasing spontaneously from year to year, follow- 
ing a law of selective association, which impresses every 
observer. Ina little while the mountain recovers its double 
helmet of forestal and herbaceous vegetation, and nature 
regains her rights. ; 

The reforestation of stable lands may be accomplished in a 
very few years. If care is taken to prepare at the outset the 
nurseries necessary for the different altitudes it is possible to 
attack in the same year all the different climatic zones in their 
most favorable seasons. At great altitudes special nurseries 
may be dispensed with if some small grassy plats are provided. 
It will suffice at first to sow appropriate seeds very thickly, 
which at the end of four or five years furnish myriads of plants 
that may be taken up and set out with pieces of sod, a course 
that would hardly succeed with plants from a cultivated nurs- 
ery. Seedlings thus produced may be kept until seven or 
eight years old, to use in banks and crevices, where the young 
plants run great risk from stones brought down by the melting 
snows and the hail-storms. Years of experience justify the 
utmost confidence in our ability to reforest stable lands. i 

The unstable lands usually occupy the steep banks of the 
torrent or the slopes immediately above them. This insta- 


bility is nearly always due to erosion by the torrent, sometimes ~ 


longitudinal, and again lateral, by cutting under the bottom of 
slopes, which induces destructive landslides. _ 

When the slide is over, the earth is left in the form of a se- 
ries of shelves or steps, at the bottom of which the soil has a 
slope opposite to that of the general surface, and the result is 
a series of depressions, into which the snows are drifted by 
the winds. In spring the water from the melting sinks into 
the fissures, saturates the earth, and thus causes the formidable 
slipping away of entire mountain flanks or enormous washes 
of mud in certain sections. It is in these sections that cor- 
rective operations act the most important part. 


Correspondence. 
The Great Wurtemberg Linden. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—In one of the August numbers of GARDEN AND FOREST 
you mentioned the remarkable Linden of Neustadt, in Wur- 
temberg, and the readers of your journal may take some 
interest in learning a few more facts concerning this giant,. 
which can rival some of the Big Trees of your Pacific coast, if 
not in height, at least in the size of its trunk, and in age. - 

Mr. Falter, a resident of the said town, writes as follows on 
this subject : 

In 1867 the trunk was described as having a diameter of 
twelve feet and a circumference of thirty-seven feet. The 
botanists Kemmler and Von Martens, in their flora of Wur- 
temberg, published in 1882, gave a circumference of forty-two 
feet. In reality these dimensions are difficult to verify, be- 
cause the main trunk is surrounded with a solid wall of sup- 
port two feet in height. One of the principal branches, which 
threatens to fall off, is likewise protected by a wall, and these 
make measurement impossible. The height of the trunk to 
the branching is only six feet. The branches extend horizon- 
tally over the ground. Eight young Lindens have been planted 
at different times to fill the gaps in the dome of verdure of the 
principaltree. The total height of this is to-day seventy-two feet. 
On June 17th, 1773, a storm broke off one of the two vertical 
branches at a height of thirty-two feet from the base. The scar 
is now well covered with a new bark, but the tree suffered 
greatly by this amputation. On July 18th, 1847, during a hard 
tempest, the second vertical branch was broken thirty feet from 
the trunk, and this grave wound is seen very plainly through 
the foliage, and will never be cured. The diameter of the 
whole crown, from one extreme branch to the other, is 114 
feet. The original trunk and the principal branches are filled 
with masonry in order to delay the destruction of the tree, 
which is visibly approaching, for in many places the sap has 
ceased to circulate. The tree belongs to the species 77/za 
grandifiora, Ehrhart, while the trees planted around it are 7: 
parviflora, Ehrh. The columns intended to support the hori- 
zontal branches of the tree still exist to the number of ninety- 
eight, ninety being of stone and eight of wood. A few are no 
longer in their places. Kemmler and Von Martens add, that 
this Linden marks the place of an ancient tribunal which was 
held in the open air. Indeed, everywhere in Germany during 
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the Middle Ages it was under the shade of Lindens that the 
people were accustomed to assemble and discuss matters of 
public interest. 

The age of this tree is believed to be about 700 years. 

The fact that a place which is the capital of a district has the 
name of a tree added to its official designation, ‘‘ Neustadt-by- 
the-Linden,” speaks sufficiently for the size of the latter. 

Of the two species, it is 7. grandiflora, Ehrh. (syn. TZ. platy- 
pihyllos, Scop.), which produces the largest trees, and Wurtem- 
berg can boast of possessing the very largest of all. Another 
large Linden is standing near Leukirch, while at Isny there is 
one thirty feet in circumference and ninety-five feet in height. 
Such trees are supposed to be more than 600 years old. 

Basle. HT, Christ. 


Damping Off. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—This subject, recently (November 18th) discussed in 
GARDEN AND Forest by Professor Halsted, is of such pro- 
found interest to propagators and growers that it would have 
been instructive had he given in his article a synopsis of the 
methods he employed to determine the existence of the fungi 
which he discovered in the seeds of Beans that he tested for 
that purpose the past season. It is clearly of the first impor- 

. tance to know decisively and incontrovertibly if the disease 
does have its genesis in the seed or in the soil, as the best 
methods of combating it for one is inapplicable to the other. 
If in the soil, thorough roasting of the soil of seed-beds, boxes 
or pans will be all-sufficient. If inherent in the seed, we must 
have recourse to germicides. 

I have subjected various tree-seeds to close microscopic 
examination, failing even in the dust which lodges upon rough- 
coated pericarps to find an appearance of micro-organisms. 
The same lot of seeds germinated in moistened cotton exhib- 
ited no fungoid tendency, but, sowed in good loam, damped 
off atan alarming rate. The recommendation of some works 
on gardening is to use for seed-starting leaf-molds, peat, rich 
garden-soils or various composts of the three. 

Such soils, rich in nitrogenous compounds, furnish the best 
possible vehicles for the rapid development of the disease. 

Another practice much in vogue and equally pernicious, is 
the “‘riddling ” or fine pulverization of the soil. The necessary 
sprinkling tends to further disintegrate the fine particles of the 
soil and resolve the surface into a nearly air-tight skin, preju- 
dicial to seed-sprouting and favorable to fungoid life. 

The so-called mineral soils, such as limestone, decomposed 
granite, and even clays, reduced to a proper mechanical con- 
dition by admixture with sand, I have found excellent media 
for this purpose. With these, when thoroughly roasted, I 
have so nearly attained immunity from damping off, that I 
have small faith in the notion that the disease originates or 
exists within the seed, except in isolated cases. 

The stress with which Mr. Halsted urges the necessity of 
having ‘‘a healthy soil” for such operations, exactly falls in line 
with my own observations, and, I think, covers the whole field. 

If his postulate of the inherency of disease in the seed holds 
good, no amount of health in the soil will help us, not even 
purification by fire, and we must have recourse to antiseptics. 

California Experimental Forestry Station. Win. S. Lyon. 


Are Large Strawberries a Modern Production? 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—In the ‘‘Quadripartitum Botanicum,” by Simon Paullus, 
a Dane, in 1708, the author says he has seen a variety of Straw- 
berry, of the kind Bauhin calls Prune-sized, which produced a 
fruit nearly the size of a peach. I give the original Latin, on 
account of the interest: 

«Vidi enim eam Fragarie speciem, quam Bauhinus: /va- 
gariam fructk parvi prunt magnitudine fructum 
produxisse, ut fere cquaret magnitudinem mali Persici, 
nondum perfecte maturi, cui tamen similis altero anno.” 


South Framingham, Mass. FE. Lewis Sturtevant. 


Periodical Literature. 


The December number of the Overland Monthly contains 
an interesting illustrated article on Flower and Seed growing 
in California. The growing of seeds for commercial purposes 
is quite a recent industry, and even the California Poppies 
which have been planted in gardens there were often raised 
from seeds which have been imported from Europe. This 
plant, both in eastern states and in Europe, is said to be infe- 
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rior in the size and color of its flowers, and hence the Poppy 
grown from foreign seed in California is not so beautiful as 
the wild plants in the fields. The bulbs of the Mariposa Lily, 
or ‘Butterfly Tulip,” however, have been for some time 
articles of export, a single collector in Ukiah selling 100,000 
every season. These have not yet begun to return to Califor- 
nia from the bulb-growers of Europe. However, a glance at 
the catalogue of European florists shows Scarlet Larkspur and 
Lobelia, elegant varieties of Dodecatheon, Brodiza, Mimulus, 
Ceanothus, Phacelia, Azalea, Rhododendron, Clematis, and a 
late acquisition—the Scarlet Perennial Pea. Lily-bulbs, too, 
and many wild plants are collected here for European com- 
mercial establishments. Californians have discovered also 
that they can grow seed and bulbs of many plants which are 
not native, so that Onion-seed and Tuberose-bulbs are sent to 
the east in carloads. The trade in cut flowers is much more 
local, but two carloads of Orange-blossoms and Callas were 
sent to Chicago last April. The stems of the Orange-flowers 
were first dipped in wax and afterward placed between layers 
of moist cotton. Thirty-five thousand Calla-blooms were 
placed in wet sawdust, with their heads supported by damp 
moss. This suggests a new way of disposing of the flowers 
of the Calla, which is most prolific here although it is raised 
chiefly for local ornamentation and for the shipment of its 
tubers. The picture of a Calla field in bloom reminds one, by 
its shining whiteness, of the great fields of Lilies in Bermuda, 
only the Callas are grown here on a larger scale. Another in- 
dustry is found in the Pampas plantations of Santa Barbara, 
where this tall grass is grown in rows from ten to fifteen feet 
apart. Thesecond year each stool will produce from fifteen 
to a hundred plumes on stalks twenty feet high, and in 1870 
they were in demand at from $50 to $60 athousand. The 
average wholesale price, however, is $30 a thousand. An acre 
has been known to yield 10,000 plumesa year. England and 
Germany send the largest orders for these plumes. The latest 
development of floriculture is seen in the Rosalita Farm in 
Los Gatos, where the manufacture of the essential oils of Rose 
and Geranium has been put to practical test with gratifying 
results. Ten thousand Rose-bushes were imported di- 
rectly from Grasse, and a still was brought over from 
France. The essential oil, which floats on the surface of the 
water from the condensed steam, is the attar of Rose, which 
needs only settling to be ready for market, while the water 
accumulated in the reservoir is soft and fragrant and sells on 
the place for $1.75 a gallon. Besides Roses there are acres of 
Geraniums, Cassia, and a peculiar species of Orange-tree used 
only for its flowers. ; 

The sale of cut flowers in California is very large. The 
Violet is the most prolific flower which bridges the gap between 
the fall Chrysanthemum. and the early spring firstlings of the 
nursery. At Sherwood Hall there are five acres of choice va- 
rieties of Violets growing thriftily in the rich leaf-mold in a 
grove of gigantic Oaks. The rows of plants reached up to the 
very trunks of the trees. The work of picking these flowers 
is left to Chinamen, who are kept busy for six months of the 
year, and every morning the crop is sent to San Francisco. 
Sweet Peas are another specialty in this nursery, and trans- 
portable flowers, like the Violet, the Aster, Chrysanthemum, 
Tuberose, with thousands of varieties of Maiden-hair Ferns, 
are sent to Tacoma, Salt Lake, and even to Chicago. 

Many women in California gain a livelihood by raising 
flower-bulbs and seeds for market, and many others send huge 
hampers to San Francisco every day of wild flowers and ferns 
which have been picked from the neighboring cafions. Mrs. 
Theodosia Shepherd, of Ventura, stands foremost among 
these successful floriculturists, although only eight years have 
passed since, without means and broken down in health, she 
grew her first seeds for market in the old mission town of San 
Buena Ventura. She now fills orders from prominent eastern 
florists, with occasional calls from Europe, Australia and the 
Sandwich Islands. Her gardens comprise eight acres of fer- 
tile soil, which are under her personal supervision. She grows 
all the new seedlings among the French Cannas, for example, 
and one of her own called Ventura, which is said to be as 
large-flowered as the famous Star of ’91._ Last year she har- 
vested 160 pounds of Smilax-seed, which were packed and 
shipped by Mrs. Shepherd and her three daughters. 


Notes. 


In the address of Mr. James Fletcher, President of the Asso- 
ciation of Economic Entomologists, it is stated that insects 
cause the enormous loss of $380,000,000 annually to the agri- 
cultural products of the United States; that is, more than a 
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million dollars every day. It should be added that investiga- 
tions in economic entomology, during late years, have given 
the farmers of the country the means of successfully combat- 
ing the most destructive of these insect pests. 


More. than 200,000 sacks of Lima beans are piled up at Ven- 
tura, California, waiting for better prices. A year ago these 
beans brought five and six cents a pound; this year only two 
or three cents are offered. 


To a correspondent who asks if the Jerusalem Cherry is a 
suitable plant for a window-garden, we would say that this fine 
old-fashioned plant is really one of the very best of house- 
plants. It is handsome, and can be grown with very little 
trouble. Visitors at the late flower-show in New York will re- 
member a row of these plants about the fine mass of Cannas 
exhibited by Mr. Dean. For a border of this sort, and for 
many other kinds of decorative work, the Jerusalem Cherry is 
invaluable. 


On the Experiment Grounds of the United States Govern- 
ment at Medicine Lodge, Kansas, forty acres of land were 
plowed and then subsoiled to a depth of eighteen inches 
and planted with Sorghum cane, and another piece of ground 
was plowed to the ordinary depth and planted to cane of 
the same variety without subsoiling. Both fields received the 
same cultivation, and the subsoiled land yielded eighteen tons 
of cane to the acre, while the best yield of the other ground 
was only ten tons. 


When ground is cleared for agricultural purposes in Cali- 
fornia the standing trees are sometimes removed by the aid of 
explosives. By removing a little dirt from around the tree 
the position of the main roots or the tap root can be located, 
and a hole is driven‘along the tap root or between the principal 
roots with a long crow-bar, and this is charged with dynanuite. 
Sometimes dynamite is placed in an auger-hole bored into the 
main root. After the explosion the tree falls, or the earth 
around it is so loosened and thrown out that it is not difficult 
to finish felling the tree. 


A correspondent of the London Garden writes with enthu- 
siasm of the beauty of a second flowering of Daphne Cneorum 
in mid-November, and, truly, it is difficult to say too much of 
the delicate charm of this little plant even in our colder climate. 
After occasional blooms through the summer its autumn crop 
of flowers is sometimes quite abundant here also. Even as 
late as the 12th of December, this year, it was blooming in the 
neighborhood of New York, opening its flowers perfectly and 
giving forth a fragrance which seemed even richer than that 
of its spring bloom. 

The Oak-leaved Hydrangea in Georgia and northern Florida, 
where it is native, sometimes reaches a height of fifteen or 
eighteen feet, with a habit almost tree-like. It is not perfectly 
hardy, however, north of New York, and in cultivation in this 
neighborhood it rarely attains large proportions, although it is 
beautiful both in leaf and in flower, and its foliage in autumn 
turns to a rich claret color. Mr. Meehan states that one of the 
finest specimens of this plant is growing in the old garden of 
Washington at Mount Vernon, where it was planted by Lafay- 
ette. If this is true, this specimen is probably one of the old- 
est in cultivation. ; 

The pavilion planned by the State of Florida for the Chicago 
Exposition grounds will reproduce Fort Marion, supposed to 
be the oldest structure in the United States, which was built at 
St. Augustine by the Spaniards in 1620, the year when the Pil- 
grims landed at Plymouth. The reproduction will be con- 
structed of wood, but covered on the outside with Florida 
phosphate rock, simulating the original stone work, this use 
of the material constituting the phosphate exhibit of the state. 
The deep moat which surrounds the old fort will also be re- 
produced, but will be utilized as a sunken garden, in which 
plants native to Florida may be shown. 


Some twenty-five years ago there was a great impetus to 
fruit-growing in western New York, and in order to get as 
much as possible from the ground, Apple-trees were planted 
at about thirty feet or two rods apart each way. Now that 
these trees are of full size it is hardly possible to raise a ladder 
between many of them, and good judges think that much of 
the imperfection and lack of color in the fruit this year can 
be attributed to the fact that the proper amount of air and 
sunlight has been excluded. Mr. Irving D. Cook, of Geneva, 
New York, writes to the Ruval New Vorker that in the judg- 
ment of the best growers in that region forty feet, or even 
forty-five feet, is not too far apart for planting Apple-trees, 
especially trees of winter varieties, if the best fruit as regards 
size, color and flavor is to be expected. 
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Smith, in his ‘‘ Dictionary of Economic Plants,” makes the 
following statement: “Ina volume containing a miscellaneous 
collection by Dr. Richard Pocock, in the British Museum, is 
the copy of a letter written by Philip Herbert, third Earl of 
Pembroke, Lord Chamberlain, to the Sheriff of Staffordshire. 
It is as follows: ‘Sir—His Majesty, taking notice that the burn- 
ing of Ferne doth draw down rain, and being desirous that the 
country and himself may enjoy fair weather as long as he re- 
mains in these parts, his Majesty has commanded me to write 
to you to cause all burning of Ferne to be forborne until his 
Majesty be past the country. Wherein, not doubting the con- 
sideration of their own interest, as well as of his Majesty’s, will 
invite the country to a ready observance of this his Majesty’s 
commands, I rest, your very loving friend, Pembroke and 
Montgomery.’” Here is a hint for some of the rain-makers of 
our Department of Agriculture. : 


It is well known that among the prizes which Egyptian mon- 
archs brought back from their foreign wars were exotic plants 
of many kinds, and that even large trees were transported for 
long distances to be set up in the courts of the temple-palaces. 
In Miss Edwards’ new book, ‘‘Pharoahs, Fellahs and Ex- 
plorers,” we may find an account of such transportation illus- 


trated by interesting pictures copied from the bas-reliefs of the 


great temple built by Queen Hatasu, near Thebes. In several 
of the best-preserved pictures we see the Egyptian sailors car- 
rying half-grown saplings which have been taken up witha 
ball of earth about the roots, and are being transported in bas- 
kets slung upon poles, each pole carried by four men. Over 
the saplings is inscribed Meet Ana—that is to say, the Syca- 
more of Ana. Elsewhere we see the full-grown trees. The 
trunk is massive, the leaf is a sharp-pointed oval, and at the 
junction of the trunk and the larger branches are seen little 
copper-colored lumps of irregular form, representing the 
resinous gum which has exuded through the bark. A pas- 
sage in Pliny . . . shows that this tree, the odoriferous Syca- 
more, can be none other than the Myrrh-tree, whose gum was 
brought by the ancients from the so-called land of the Troglo- 
dytes, and, especially if of the green sort, was highly esteemed 
by re ancients as the material from which incense was 
made. 


A pamphlet prepared by Dr. E. M. Hale, of Chicago, has just 
been published by the Department of Agriculture on the his- 
tory and uses of ex Cassine (f. vomitoria). It is from this 
plant that the decoction known as ‘black drink” was made 
by the Indians of the Atlantic and Gulf states, and this paper 
contains much curious information about its ceremonial and 
economic use by the aborigines. The most interesting point 
brought out is that an analysis of the plant by Professor Vena- 
ble, of the University of North Carolina, shows that it contains 
caffeine, so that this is really an aboriginal North American 
Tea-plant. Another species of Holly, /. Paraguariensis, fur- 
nishes the maté, or Paraguay tea, so that it is not surprising 
that this Yaupon, or Cassena, contains a similar alkaloid. Pro- 
fessor Venable’s analysis of other plants of this family in North 
America shows no trace of theine or caffeine. Dr. Hale quotes 
many interesting passages from early writers to show the ex- 
tended use of the Yaupon by the Indians. The leaves were 
roasted and kept in dry places, and there can be little doubt 
that it was an article of commerce, collected by the savages on 
the coast of North Carolina and sent to more western Indians 
and sold. Dr. Hale finds that an infusion of Yaupon-leaves 
boiled for half an hour gives a dark liquid like strong black 
tea, with an aromatic odor not like coffee, but more like Oolong 
tea, although without its pleasant rose odor. The taste is like 
that of our inferior black tea, quite bitter, and with little deli- 
cacy of flavor. It is not an unpleasant drink, however, and 
Dr. Hale thinks that one might become accustomed to it as to 
maté, tea or coffee. The Indians used to say that the drink 
prevented hunger and thirst, and the similar effect of Coca- 
leaves, used by the Peruvian Indians, has brought that plant 
into medical use. One author states that the Indians trans- 
planted—that is, cultivated—this Yaupon. Dr. Hale concludes 
that a beverage which contains caffeine should fall into disuse 
and become forgotten is a singularfact. If it has any economic 
value the plant could be cultivated over a large section of the 
southern coast country, and would produce an enormous crop. 
Dr. Hale states that it does not grow more than twenty or 
thirty miles from the sea-coast, and that its western limit is 
found about half-way from the Louisiana line to the Rio 
Grande. A note from Professor Pammell, however, states 
that he has seen it at least a hundred miles from the coast in 
Texas, and in the ‘Silva of North America” (L., iii.) it is said 
to penetrate the interior to southern Arkansas and the valley ot 
the upper Rio Blanco, in western Texas. 
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Hemlocks in Winter. 


N our northern climate, with its long and often rigorous 
] winters, the sight of evergreens is a comfort and de- 
light. Their soft green masses seem to mitigate the sever- 
ity of the season, and to temper the bitter blast. This the 
aborigines well understood, and in the depths of the forest 
the Indian built his winter camp, securely sheltered from 
the searching winds, which are the unendurable part of 
that tempestuous portion of the year. 

Goodly is an assemblage of Firs and Spruces when skies 
lower and tempests howl, comfortable the aspect of a Pine 
wood, with its furry branches and brown carpet, when the 
bare twigs of deciduous trees are shivering in the north- 
west wind ; but more impressive than all is the sight of a 
group, or forest, of Hemlocks, such as is depicted on page 
607, with their bending boughs laden with snow, and their 
graceful forms emphasized by their regal border of ermine. 

Growing, as they best love to grow, on a rocky north- 
ern slope, their majestic height is enhanced by the eleva- 
tion on which they stand; their columnar trunks catch the 
light from above upon their snow-besprinkled bark, till the 
whole forest seems a Gothic cathedral, marble-roofed and 
pillared, with wild fret-work and intricate design of shaft 
and capital, cornice and rafter, buttress and corbel, sculp- 
tured like a shrine with fantastic forms, and built into a 
quaint wonderful series of aisle and nave, chapel and 
sanctuary. 

To walk here gives a strange and solemn delight ; the 
gray rocks take on grotesque forms in their white sheath- 
ing, the ground is like a mosaic floor beneath the feet, the 
winter birds chatter in the branches overhead, the great 
trunks, with their rough bark, show a rich hue amid all 
this whiteness. A snow-shower greets the traveler from 
the light branches stirred by the approach of man as he 
advances through the solitary wood. No wind reaches the 
sheltered region, but in the high snow-laden tops there is 
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a murmur, the voice of the forest, the diapason of creak- 
ing bough, and sigh of stirring foliage shaking off its bur- 
den. New and lovely forms greet the beholder as he 
strays in this trackless wilderness, where the Indian of 
yore found protection and warmth for his wigwam built 
of the red-brown bark. The thought strays back to that 
time before the white man penetrated these wilds to drive 
the sachem and the squaw from their happy hunting- 
grounds, and he would gladly give a voice to the old trees to 
tell their story and recall the past, singing in runic rhyme 
some strange, wild legend of an older savage day. What 
more mysterious than the forest? What voice more vaguely 
impressive than its confused complaint? What poet may 
catch the echo of this melody and weave it into verse? To 
wander in a Hemlock wood is to commune with Nature, 
to listen to an unknown tongue, to struggle with the secret 
of the unspeaking trees, which suggest questions forever to 
man, but never reply, nor share with him their experience. 

A single Hemlock, standing alone, with every curving. 
line ridged with snow, through which the feathery green 
shines darkly, is a fair sight, a Christrnas emblem, a tree 
of beauty. When the sun shines and the snow melts, a 
faint aromatic fragrance emanates from the dripping foli- 
age, as if the tree were burning incense. This delicate 
perfume, full of soft suggestion, completes the charm of 
this wonderful tree, precious alike for nobleness of shaft 
and grace of branch and leafage, seeming forever to as- 
sociate it in one’s mind with that dear holiday of child- 
hood, which is the solemn festival of maturity. 

For the Hemlock is, above all, the Christmas-tree. Its 
perfume, whenever we inhale it, brings to our minds, not 
only a vision of the green wood, but a thought of dim 
and quiet churches wreathed with its boughs, of a deep 
chancel embowered in its branches, of joyous hymns 
from white-robed choristers, of the great angelic chorus, 


Gloria in Excelsis Domino, 


with which Christmas Day first dawned upon a waiting 
earth, and which echoes still in solemn chant of earthly 
voices from cloister and cathedral, from chapel and fire- 
side, as year by year the happy day returns, on which 
we wreathe about the Christmas altar and the Christmas 
hearth the Hemlock-bough to give forth the sweet in- 
cense of its fragrance. 

Then a vision of joyous little ones dancing around its 
gayly lighted form succeeds the solemn suggestion of its 
holy service, and our careless youth returns in memory, 
cheery and full of hope, or in maturer age we rejoice in 
the pleasure of our children and our grandchildren, as we 
gaze indulgently upon their frolicsome glee around this 
bearer of precious burdens. 

So must this stately and beautiful Hemlock ever come 
near to our hearts, twined as it is with thoughts of praise 
and of generous giving; and with its undying verdure, its 
wide-spread, kindly shelter, its solemn loveliness, its breath 
of praise, it is a fitting emblem of the season with which 
it must ever be associated in our thoughts—the blessed 
Christmas-tide. 


A FEw weeks ago we published the announcement of 
Professor Trelease concerning the examination of candi- 
dates for garden pupils at the Shaw School of Botany, in 
Saint Louis. It will be remembered that there are six 
scholarships in this institution, where young men can re- 
ceive theoretical instruction in botany, horticulture, eco- 
nomic entomology, and enough of land-surveying and 
book-keeping to equip one to take charge of a large estate. 
The aim, however, of these scholarships is not to make 
botanists or entomologists, but gardeners ; and as the only 
way to learn garden practice is by the practice of garden- 
ing, these young men will be employed in the work of the 
different parts of the establishment and receive pay for the 
same, besides having comfortable lodgings near at hand 
and free tuition. The pupil is expected here to learn the 
practice of small-fruit culture, orchard culture, forestry, 
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vegetable gardening, landscape gardening, etc., and there- 
fore it is entirely distinct in its purpose from the horticul- 
tural courses established in the various state agricultural 
colleges. 

We have lately received several letters to confirm us in 
the opinion that young men who now take a thorough 
training in horticulture, either at this Shaw School or under 
the instruction of skilled gardeners and the growers of 
choice plants, can easily find remunerative employment. 
There is an increasing demand for men who understand 
the cultivation of greenhouse-plants and who are familiar 
with the care of outdoor gardens. Besides this, seedsmen 
and commercial growers of high-class plants find it hard 
to secure men with sufficient practical knowledge to enable 
them to be efficient salesmen either of new introductions 
or of well-known plants. One of the letters to which we 
have referred states that there is general complaint 
among large dealers of the difficulty in securing thor- 
oughly posted and capable salesmen; and while it is 
true that many of the gardeners in charge of green- 
houses and grounds in this country are as good as can 
be found elsewhere in the world, there are others who 
have not sufficient knowledge or ambition to take the 
proper care of a fine collection of plants; and the owners 
of such plants are, therefore, discouraged from buying 
more or taking such an interest in gardening as they 
otherwise would. It is a well-known truth that there are 
comparatively few good gardeners or salesmen who are 
American-born. The greater number of the leading men 
who fill these positions have received their training in 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Sweden or some 
other foreign country. Certainly Americans have as much 
natural aptitude for this work as have men of any other 
nationality. Indeed, some of the most skillful propagators 
and enterprising growers in the country are Americans. 
Why should not more of our young men prepare them- 
selves for labor in this promising and useful field? 


New England Parks. 
DEERING'S WOODS AND THE PROMENADES, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


VE stOe aus has read Longfellow’s ‘“‘ My Lost Youth” must 

have desired, at some time or other, to see ‘‘ the shad- 
ows of Deering’s Woods” for himself—those woods in which 
the gentle poet played when a child, and which he has em- 
balmed in one of the most exquisite of his poems. 

It is the privilege of the poet to thus secure immortality to 
some spot dear to his heart, and to make the name of that 
unseen region a household word even in distant lands. The 
steep brow of the mighty Hellvellyn will ever be a feature in 
the mind’s landscape beside the Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow and 
the Banks o’ Doon. How many pilgrimages have Scott and 
Burns caused to view the ruins of Melrose or of Alloway’s Auld 
Haunted Kirk? Is not all Scotland pictured to us in the 
ringing verse of Scott, till every loch and glen are dear to us, 
and Ben Nevis and Ben Lomond, Stirling Castle and its ‘‘ wind- 
ing river, twined in links of silver light,” are as familiar to our 
imagination as the New England coast? 

The Rhine —the poetical watchword of two nations —what 
wreaths of verse and legend hallow its hills and vineyards! 
How the yellow Tiber, with its tumbling flood, is a clear vision 
to the man who never hopes to see the “City of the Soul”; 
while the peaks and streams of ancient unseen countries live 
for us in the undying strains of the bards who have sung them, 
till Scamander and Simois, Olympus and the distant Caucusus, 
Avernus and the Stygian Grot, even the lone Corasmian shore, 
have a reality to our minds that no geography or history could 
impart, and dwell forever in our memories, embalmed in one 
sweet sonorous line. 

What Washington Irving has done for the Hudson, what Whit- 
tier and Emerson have done for Monadnock and Chocorua, 
Longfellow has done for Portland—his native city—and for its 
pleasant woods. Forever in his verse will linger ‘“ the beauti- 
ful town that is seated by the sea,” while we 

—can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
And catch in sudden gleams 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 
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Nor is it merely a poetic license to call the chief city of 
Maine beautiful; for whether approached by sea or land it 
has an impressive aspect, girt about, as it is, with waters, and 
overshadowed by fine Elms. Yet its full beauty cannot be felt 
until you explore the high peninsula on which it stands, 
really an island, since a bridge is its connection with the 
mainland, and see the continual rise from the encircling bay 
to the lofty centre, with shady streets ever climbing or de- 
scending hills, while from the high upper windows of many 
houses, far-away views of sea or mountain gladden the dweller 
in that favored town. 

For some reason I had falsely fancied that Deering’s Woods 
were to be found somewhere upon those heights 


o’erlooking the tranquil bay, 


where sleep the dead sailors who fell in the famous sea-fight 
between the Shannon and the Chesapeake in the war of 1812; 
so that it was with surprise I discovered the old grove in 
a valley near the water, hard beset by screaming engines and 
partly belted by iron rails. I was disappointed, too, in the ex- 
tent of this classic ground ; for, though there are sixty-six acres 
in the city reservation, not all of itis covered with trees, and 
some of it is in a rough, unfinished condition. 

The woods which were presented by the Deering family to 
the town in 1879 cover a space about as large as Boston Com- 
mon, and consist almost entirely of Oaks, venerable with age 
and russet with the touch of autumn when Isawthem. Drives 
wind in and out among the antique trees, under which the 
turf is fresh and green. The underbrush is all cleared away, 
and in the centre is a natural pond of pleasing contours, which 
is a beautiful feature of this easily accessible pleasure-ground. 

It is to be hoped that the city will acquire a certain slope 
beyond the railroad-cut, which could easily be bridged over 
to connectit with the grounds; and understand that more land 
contiguous is soon to be purchased to give greater importance 
to the proportions of the little park—for park the local news- 
papers persist in calling it, though far more preferable and 
hallowed is the homely name of Deering’s Woods, given to it 
by the poet, or that other appellation by which it is stillknown 
to Portland boys—Deering’s Oaks. It is neither large nor 
imposing enough to be properly called a park, and the old 
name fits it perfectly, while it seems to me that somewhere 
about its gates might be engraved the quotation from the well- 
known poem, which makes it classic ground: 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 
And with joy that is almost pain, 
My heart goes back to wander there, 
And among the scenes of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. ; 
And that strange and beautiful song 
The groves are repeating it still, 
“‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


So associated is her poet son with the city of his birth, that, 
as one walks under the overarching trees, it is pleasant to 
come upon Mr. Simmons’ seated statue of Longfellow, at the 
shaded junction of several avenues, looking down ‘those 
well-known streets” which he as sweetly commemorates in 
his verse as ‘‘ the black wharves and the slips,” the ‘“‘bulwarks 
by the shore,” and that 


breezy dome of groves 


which was the occasion of my pilgrimage to the dear old town, 
which cherishes his memory by preserving the spot he so 
highly honored with the undying tribute of song, as a per- 
petual playground for its children. 

Even more important as a breathing-space to the sea-girt 
city is the fine system of promenades with which she has 
crowned her heights—wide, smooth drive-ways, from which 
the harbor is grandly commanded. Here on the eastern 
promenade you skirt ancient earthworks, and come out upon 
the esplanade where are the ruins of Fort Sumner. From this 
point you look upon the Back Bay and the city climbing its prom- 
ontory, while due east is a great harbor with a peaceful oppo- 
site shore, and islands dotted with summer homes, and a view 
ot Cape Elizabeth, which has many villas along its windy and 
sea-smitten coast, that are a favorite resort of Portland people. 
This high and breezy avenue is shaded by tall trees much de- 
jected by constant exposure to northern blasts, but the out- 
look upon bay and land is imposing. This system of drives 
encircles the summit of the peninsula, which, from its lofty 
elevation, commands a great extent of country ; but the west- 
ern view is the finest of all. 

Upon the western promenade front some of the best Port- 


- land houses, and perched on the side hill is the Maine’General 
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Hospital, a large, admirably situated building, from which the 
patients must enjoy a noble sight, for here the eye wanders 
over a vast extent of level country, relieved by hills and dis- 
tant homes, through which meanders the River Fore. In the 
-far middle distance uprise the mountainous hills of Oxford 
County, blue and impressive, while in the remotest back- 
ground, half-hidden by shifting clouds, loom up the peaks of 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire, Mount Washington 
clearly relieved with its unmistakable purple profile against a 
pale gray sky, and now and then veiling its head completely 
in drifting clouds. From November until May these peaks of 
a clear evening can be seen in white silhouette against the 
golden sky as the traveler leaves Portland by train or boat. 

Such a champaign, diversified with near glimpses of the 
bay and the winding river which empties into it, with that 
vast hundred-mile stretch terminating in mountain-peaks, is 
a wonderful thing to look out upon from a busy and populous 
city. But there is a drawback to this fine boulevard which 
should not be permitted to exist. 

Unfortunately, the steeply descending hill-side, clothed with 
scattered Pines, that intervenes between the Western Prome- 
nade and its great outlook, has not yet been acquired by the 
city, though the opportunity has been afforded by the heirs 
of the J. B. Brown estate to exchange this land for other lots 
lying in a different part of the town. 

When I recognize how much public spirit is shown by rich 
men in Massachusetts towns ; when I see the great gifts of land 
for parks made in Springfield, in Lynn, in Worcester, and even 
in little Plymouth, I cannot help hoping that a similar gener- 
osity may be found in Portland, and that like munificent gifts 
may be made to it by some of the inhabitants. But, failing 
this, it seems a lack of foresight in any town to relinquish 
such an opportunity as this for securing to its dwellers for all 
time so magnificent an outlook as that from the Western 
Promenade. Such a mistake would be forever regretted, until 
some day, at enormous expense, the city would see fit to re- 
pair its error by resuming control of the property and destroy- 
ing the intervening buildings. The town has, I understand, 
but a limited time in which to come to a decision; but a city 
which has been, heretofore, willing to pay between six and 
seven thousand dollars a year for the construction and main- 
tenance of its park system, cannot afford to draw the purse- 
strings between it and one of the finest views in the whole 
beautiful state of Maine. 

So far Portland has been wise and generous in her outlay, 
and, with all the wealth of that thriving town to call on, it is 
not to be believed that she will be wanting to so great an 


occasion. p 
Hingham, Mass. M,C. Robbins. 


Notes of a Summer Journey in Europe.—II. 


O doubt, Geneva is indebted for much of her wealth of 
American and other foreign trees and shrubs to the in- 
fluence and work of her illustrious botanists, the De Can- 
dolles, who have always made the city their chief home. The 
Botanic Garden here was planned and arranged early in the 
century, by the first illustrious botanical member of the De 
Candolle family, according to what is known as the De Can- 
dollean system of classification, and although the garden is not 
large it is quite worth a visit from any botanist or horticul- 
turist. It occupies a sheltered situation almost in the heart of 
the city, and is divided into a number of sections, each en- 
closed by low fences and intersected by numerous paths. On 
account of its limited area, there is not a great deal in it of 
much interest to an arboriculturist or dendrologist ; in fact, 
the most interesting trees, about thirty-five in number, com- 
prising twenty-five species, are crowded into six rows, cover- 
ing a piece of ground less than two hundred feet longand sixty 
feet wide. This group is not within the systematically arranged 
enclosures, and it is said to have been planted in the second 
decade of the present century. Here, among others, are two 
large Gingko-trees, labeled as staminate and pistillate ; a Cedar 
of Lebanon, with a trunk about twenty-eight inches in diam- 
eter at three or four feet from the ground, and a specimen of 
Zelkowa crenata, with a smooth trunk two feet in diameter. 
While this tree has very much the habit of some Elms, to 
which family it belongs, the bark looks something like that of 
the Plane-tree (Platanus), orit may besaid to be even smoother, 
the old bark scaling off in comparatively thin plates. In a 
corner of the garden is a Paulownia, with the largest trunk of 
any treein it, while a specimen of our Cucumber-tree (Mag- 
nolia acuminata) is the best and almost only representative of 
its genus. 
The herbaceous collection is a fair representative one, in 
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good condition and apparently well labeled. The labels mostly 
in use here are made of thick, heavy zinc, and are either tied 
to the plants or fastened to stout iron rods. The names are 
cut into the metal by an acid which is applied after the zinc 
has been covered with engravers’ wax and the desired name 
written through it. The name thus eaten out by the action of 


the acid is afterward filled in with black paint, making a fairly 


indelible record, and one that is easily legible at close quar- 
ters. It is, however, rather a laborious and slow method of 
getting an ordinary written label. As in most Swiss and Ger- 
man collections, one of the chief prides of the garden consists 
in the rockeries, or collections of alpine plants, as they are 
called, although they are by no means limited to plants of the 
mountains. The rockeries here are arranged in a rather for- 
mal and inartistic way, comprising several symmetrical piles 
of stones and soil. The plants, however, were in a flourishing 
condition and showed good care. At the time of my visit 
(July zoth) most of the alpine plants had long since passed 
their flowering stage, but a few were still conspicuous, chief 
among them being Campanulas, Poppies, Rock-roses, Gen- 
tians, Sedums, various species of Dianthus, Statice, etc. High 
up in the cooler, moister atmosphere of the mountain-slopes 
many species were still blooming freely, while in the garden 
they had passed on to the fruiting stage. 

Quite as interesting, in a way, as the Botanic Garden, and a 
place well deserving of a visit by any enthusiast in the study of 
alpine floras, and particularly the flora of the Swiss Alps, is the 
Jardin Alpin d’Acclimatation. This establishment was started 
in 1884, under the patronage of the Swiss ‘“ Association pourla 
Protection des Plantes,” an organization started a few years pre- 
viously. 

The object of the association itself is to save from destruc- 
tion the beautiful and rare native plants of Switzerland, many of 
which were so fast becoming exterminated by botanists, tour- 
ists, foreign plant-collectors, and, worst of all, by the native 
population, who had found a remunerative pursuit, first in the 
sale of the flawers, and then in the collection and sale of the 
plants, which were dug or torn up by hundreds and thousands. 
Among the methods of accomplishing the desired end, as 
stated in the articles of organization, are the following: By the 
example of its members; by issuing popular publications for 
the purpose of educating the public in the manner of raising 
and cultivating these alpine plants; by appeal to the civil au- 
thorities, and by encouraging the culture of the plants by regu- 
lar horticulturists and others, so that they may become 
common. 

The headquarters of the association is at Geneva, and 
branch societies are established wherever a sufficient number 
of persons can be found interested in the subject. An an- 
nual fee of about forty cents (two francs) is charged, and citi- 
zens of any country are eligible as members. The association 
publishes periodical bulletins and also issues catalogues of 
seeds and plants. The establishment of the garden is intended 
to assist amateurs and others in obtaining at a very small cost 
the seeds of alpine plants or plants raised from seed. As 
plants thus raised can be depended on to thrive if given proper 
conditions, it is the hope of the society that the incentive to 
tear the wild plants from their native soil may be greatly less- 
ened; because, besides leaving the valleys, mountain-slopes 
and rocks denuded of their beautiful flowers, it is well known 
that only a very small percentage of these ruthlessly torn up 
plants ever live to bloom or get adapted to their new homes. 
An instance of extermination may be mentioned in the case of 
Potentilla fruticosa, which, though found all around the north- 
ern hemisphere, and once common in Switzerland, is not now 
found within the limits of the country, the last of it having dis- 
appeared within a few years. 

The plan of the association seems a good one, and much 
good can be accomplished through its garden if it is efficiently 
conducted and its existence and aim become well known. At 
present the garden is small, and so are the means at command 
for conducting it, and no doubt much of the interest mani- 
fested and the success of the undertakings thus far is due to 
the enthusiasm of M. H. Correvon, the president of the asso- 
ciation and the director of the garden. From the garden the 
true plant-lover or the mere souvenir-hunter may obtain good 
healthy pot-grown plants of the much sought for Edelweiss, 
with directions as to its culture, and also of the Alpine Rose 
or Rhododendron, of the Anemones, Cyclamens and innu- 
merable other plants which contribute to make Switzerland so 
attractive to the traveler. The catalogue, however, will be 
found to contain the names of many plants not natives of 
Switzerland, as well as some which are not strictly alpine. 

Among other objects of the association is the establishment 
of gardens or reservations in various parts of the high Alps, 
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where the native plants can be grown and protected in their 
natural habitat, with congenial climate and surroundings, One 
of these stations, started two years ago, is called the ‘ Linnea,” 
and is situated high up at Bourg-Saint-Pierre, on the Grand 
Saint Bernard route. 

The free use of trees for decorative purposes, apparently, 
prevails as much in Switzerland as withus. During my stay in 
Geneva the city was gayly decorated in honor of a congress of 
athletic societies, and, besides the usual display of flags, bunt- 
ing, etc., immense quantities of greenery were used, being 
brought from the surrounding country and neighboring moun- 
tains. Both branches and young trees of the native Balsam 
Fir were used in great quantities, also some Norway Spruce 
and Swiss Pine, while the native Ivy (Hedera Helix) and the 
Box were the chief materials used in making up festoons and 


other trimmings. Gio Go FAB2 


Arnold Arboretum. 
The Weeds of California.—VI. 


Pele Convolvulacee supply only two obnoxious inembers, 

one native, C. Californicus, and the European C. Arvensis. 
These are not hurtful as “‘ bindweeds,” but simply on account 
of obstinately holding their ground against culture plants by 
dint of their long root-stocks that penetrate the ground to 
great depths, and which it is impossible to kill otherwise than 
by exhausting them, keeping the persistently reappearing tufts 
of foliage constantly cut during at least one season. The 
native species, which is erect without creeping stems, is espe- 
cially hard to subdue in the “black prairie” or adobe soils of 
the Coast ranges, and its pretty white flowers adorn many an 
abandoned orchard in the Bay country. The ‘“convolvulus” 
is the most dreaded of the perennial weeds. 

Cuscuta trifoliz is naturally a much-dreaded pest in a country 
in which Alfalfa is so important; and it annually makes 
its appearance here and there, but is promptly checked by the 
simple expedient of close-pasturing for at least one season. 
Alfalfa-seed is usually required by the purchaser to be 
warranted ‘‘ free from Dodder.” 

Of the Solanaceae, Solanum nigrum appears as a weed in 
waste places or fields without being troublesome. The 
Datura Stramonium has been introduced, but makes little 
headway, and is rare, while the native D. mezteloides maintains 
itself obstinately against cultivation in the great valley and in 
south California, taking the place of the “Jamestown weed.” 
Its range is nearly co-extensive with that of one of the native 
tobaccos—/Vicotiana attenuata—whose viscous stems and 
foliage combine with an unpleasant odor to render it objec- 
tionable in the fields it invades. 

Of the Scrophulartacee, the only weedy accession from the 
outside is an occasional occurrence of Veronica peregrina. 
Scrophularia Californica is locally somewhat troublesome; 
Mimulus lyratus is an obstinate but hardly noxious guest on 
the black lands of the Bay region and elsewhere. The most 
troublesome member of the family is Orthocarpus purpures- 
cens, which locally not only disputes the ground with grain in 
the Coast ranges, but must be strongly suspected of adding 
injury by semi-parasitism, etiolating the remnant of grain- 
stalks. The same must besuspected as regards several others 
of the same genus that are frequent among the grain, and in 
pastures in California, as well as of O. campestris of Oregon 
and Washington. 

The cosmopolitan Brunella, though occurring in the 
mountain-pastures of northern California, obtains no foot- 
hold south of the Oregon line. Stachys bullata is locally 
troublesome in the Coast-range valleys; the intensely 
scented Trichostema (Camphor-weed) maintains itself in the 
cultivated fields of the warmer parts of the state as on its 
original ground, defying heat and drought, and playing the 
part of a‘‘ Tar-weed” very successfully. Butno other Labiates 
can be counted as weeds. 

_ The Verbenaceezare represented only by V. officinalis, which, 
in the irrigated lands of the great valley and lower foot-hills, 
attains a vigorous development. 

Of the Plantaginee, P. major and P. mollis give some trouble 
in lawns and irrigated grounds, but cannot be considered 
generally troublesome. Itis quite otherwise with P. lanceo- 
lata, which in company with Se¢aria glauca is the most for- 
midable enemy of irrigated grounds and pastures in the foot- 
hills of the Sierra, and more or less in the adjacent portions 
of the Sacramento Valley. The Plantago frequently shares 
the ground evenly with the grain, and in company with the 
Setaria forms steadily increasing patches in the Alfalfa fields, 
until the whole ground is taken. Such ground is difficult to 
reclaim from these weeds so long as field-crops are grown. 
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Urtica holoserica, the tall, stout native Nettle, makes itself 
disagreeably conspicuous in low grounds ; while Urtica urens 
is a common invader of cultivated grounds all over the state. 

Of the Zuphorbiaceg, it is chiefly the decumbent tribe that 
represents the Euphorbias proper in the fields, notably Z. Ser- 
pyllifolia of the east, and £. albomarginata and E. ocellata as 
natives. All these are popularly credited with curative 
properties against rattlesnake bites. £. Lathyris has locally 
escaped from cultivation, and is periodically brought forward 
as a much-needed remedy for the troublesome ‘“ gopher” 
Thomomys umbrinus, which, in sandy lands particularly, it 
really seems to abate materially, probably through the poison- 
ous properties of its pleasant-tasting seeds. 

The most universally diffused weedy member of the order, 


however, is the Lremocarpus setigerus, a broad-leaved, hir- — 


sute, spreading annual, commonly known under the name of 
Turkey weed. While it prefers light sandy soils, and is, there- 
fore, more especially at home in the San Joaquin Valley, it is 


also found throughout the Sacramento Valley and within the ~ 


Coast ranges, from Mendocino County on the north to San 
Diego on the south, and on the valley and mesa lands of the 
interior; it does not even omit the Mojave Desert, but there 
changes its dichotomous spreading habit to an erect one, and 
appears in large patches densely crowded with almost un- 
branched stems, as much as three feet in height; suggesting 
the use of its strong and abundant fibre for industrial pur- 
poses. The extremely irritating nature of the dust arising 
from the dry stems when handled would alone probably pre- 
vent such use. The extreme resistance of the plant to drought 
enables it to survive almost any other annual vegetation ; but 
the ease with which it is killed, even by a kick at the root- 
crown, renders it much less objectionable than most other 
‘‘summer weeds.” i 

Sisyrinchium bellum, the handsome blue “ star grass,” is apt 
to overrun moist but overstocked pastures, and is sometimes 
not easily subdued. 

Oddly enough, one of the “California Lilies,” the pale blue 
Calochortus invenustus, is a veritable weed in some of 
the warmer parts of the state, where it persists in grain-fields, 
though without material damage. A Zygadenus is charged 
with poisoning lambs and their hungry mothers in early spring 
in northern California and Oregon. 

Of weedy Grasses, the troublesome Chess, Bromus seca- 
linus, is found here and there, as an importation with seed 
grain or packing straw ; but it utterly fails to gain a foothold 
as a weed. Its place is, however, very successfully occupied 
by the corresponding plant of Europe, the Darnel (Lolium te- 
mulentum), which not only holds in the cereal fields a place 
similar to that. held by the Chess in the east, but is in addition 
charged with the same sin of transforming itself at will, in un- 
favorable seasons, into the very grain of which it has usurped 
the place—wheat, barley, oats or whatever the crop may hap- 
pen to be. The echoes of warm discussions on this issue, 
both in journals and in agricultural clubs, have hardly yet sub- 
sided, and there remains many a staunch believer in the 
changeling supposed to perform such surprising feats. Not 
the least amusing feature of this discussion was that Darwin 
was repeatedly cited as supporting and proving the occurrence 
of such transformations. 

Bromus mollis finds the climate much more congenial than 
does B. secalinus, and, with &. stevilis, may be classed as a 
weed grass, common on roadsides and in neglected fields. 
But it has attained a wide importance as a more or less wel- 
come successor of the native grasses on natural pasture- 
grounds, so completely adapted to the Coast-range climates 
that it may be found waving on the slopes as thickly massed 
as though sown on purpose. Locally it has been thus used, 
and is likely to become more popular since it has been found 
to be effectual in driving out the most dangerous enemy 
among the grasses of both pastures and fields—namely, the 
Hordeum murinum, variously known as Squirrel-grass, Fox- 
tail and Barley-grass. This undesirable immigrant, while 
affording early green pasture for a short time, becomes a fear- 
ful nuisance so soon as its long-awned ears are developed. 
The bristly awns, provided like the paleze with retrorse serra- 
tion, accompany the three-flowered spikelets to the end ; and 
the latter, being sharp-pointed at the base, adhere to and pene- 
trate almost anything in the way of woolen or cotton mate- 
rials from the sheep’s fleece to ladies’ dresses ; they work up 
the nostrils of cattle and the laborers’ sleeves to the neck, and 
generally make themselves obnoxious to a degree not easily 
surpassed by any plant outside of the tropics. Although an 
annual, its extirpation has proved extremely difficult; and the 
advent of a natural enemy in the Soft Brome-grass is there- 
fore most welcome. 
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The Wild Oat (Avena fatua) is so generally diffused even in 
the remote portions of the state that it is commonly consid- 
ered indigenous, since it is mentioned by the early explorers 
as covering the hill-sides of the Coast ranges as well as of the 
Sierra foot-hills. While an unwelcome guest in the grain- 
fields, it is highly esteemed for hay, despite its hirsute glumes 


ens 


Fig 95.—Cypripedium reticulatum. The Plant. 
that, when too ripe, sometimes give trouble in ‘‘choking”’ cat- 
tle not used to it. 

Of the numerous Panicecus grasses that trouble the eastern 
farmer—the barn-yard grass, crab grass, feather grass, and the 
several Paspalums—not one seems to gain a permanent foot- 
hold in the fight for existence. Only the purposely introduced 
P. halepense (Johnson grass) has in some sandy soils proved 
an almost ineradicable pest. The Sefaria glauca, however, 
is a terrible pest in the irrigated Alfalfa fields of the foot-hills, 
as stated above. ; 

Of the various Poas only the P. axzua can be counted as at 
alltroublesome. The pestilent P. Eragrostis (Eragrostis vul- 
garis) does not maintain itself where introduced; and of the 
wild grasses all those comprehended under the general name 
of bunch grasses (mostly species of Festuca and Poa) not one 
troubles the farmer save by the difficulty with which the 
turned-up root-stocks decay under the arid climatic conditions. 

The most widely troublesome grass is the native Distichlis 
maritima (‘alkali grass”), which long maintains itself in ‘ al- 
kali” ground, particularly in the lighter soils, in which its long 
root-stocks penetrate to depths of several feet and propagate 
from any fragment of a few inches, especially in irrigated 
lands, resembling in this respect the Bermuda grass as known 
elsewhere. The latter, however, can, in California, do no more 
than hold its own where planted, except on the borders of 
ditches, for the reason that during the dry summer its runners 
are unable to cast root, thus preventing its spread. 

The Eagle Fern, common on the northward slopes of the 
Coast ranges, maintains itself somewhat obstinately here, as it 
does in Oregon and Washington, but persistent cultivation for 
a few years overcomes it. 

While the above enumeration seems, at first sight, to pre- 
sent the weed question as somewhat formidable in respect to 
the number of species concerned ; yet, as matter of tact, “ get- 

“ting into the grass,” that constant bugbear of the eastern 
farmer, confronts the California cultivator only in exceptional 
seasons ; and with ordinary and intelligent care, adapted to 

the nature of the local weeds, he can usually rest from the 
weed war from June to November, or whenever the rains 
happen to setin. In the older-cultivated regions, in fact, the 
extirpation has frequently been so complete that, in the ab- 
sence of the supply of vegetable matter usually furnished by 
plowing-in of weeds, the green manuring of the clean orchards 
and vineyards is being seriously taken in hand. 

LE. W. HMilgard. 


University of California. 
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Plant Notes. 


Cypripedium reticulatum. 


ere very interesting plant, closely allied to the rare 
C. Boissierianum, although it has been in culti- 
vation for many years, is seldom seen in flower. It 
has a remarkably robust habit of growth, although estab- 
lished plants have never yet attained such proportions as it 
reaches in its native home, deep in the interior of Peru, 
where its leaves often measure four feet in length, and the 
flower-scapes are three and four feet high. The flowers 
are large, and several are produced on a stem. They 
are of a pleasing green shade, reticulated with darker veins, 
and the finely fringed petals stand boldly out and measure 
five inches in length. 

Mr. Hicks Arnold is the fortunate possessor of the 
plant figured on this page. It is growing in his col- 
lection in Eighty-fourth Street, in this city, in a moist and 
cool position. It has three growths; its leaves are two 
feet long, and it is thriving luxuriantly, although in a house 
containing a wide range of species, all of which seem to 
find their special requirements met, as they are in the best 
of health. Aa, 


Cultural Department. 


Sowing Seed. 


pee last flowers of the Chrysanthemums are now hanging 
their heads. Even ina well-aired house weak necks are the 
rule with these plants so latein the year, and, naturally, this de- 
tracts much from their value, though the last of the blooms will 
come in well for bold Christmas decorations. The first of the 
early forced bulbs are now coming on, and the greenhouse is 
daily becoming more attractive. But I never thoroughly enjoy. 
the greenhouse untii the winter sets in in earnest and the seed- 
pans are brought out and filled; for propagation from seeds 
seems to me one of the most pleasurable parts of gardening. 
There is always the gentle excitement of securing seeds of 
promising plants, the studying of their possible peculiarities, 
the uncertainty of a good catch, and, this secured, the watch- 
ing of the growth during the various stages to the mature plant, 
which is not always the most satisfactory part of the process. 
From some observation I am inclined to believe that the 
successful grower from seed is born, not made. I have known 
a professional gardener to fail utterly with Beans, and I have 
known others for whom hardly a seed refused to germinate. 
Of course, the one did not think, but planted his seed in cold 
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earth, and gave them a good supply of water, and his imitators 
may be observed in many gardens in the early spring. The 
successful growers give their various seeds intelligent study, 
planting each in well-prepared earth, under proper conditions 
of warmth and moisture. ‘While my friends appreciate my 
products, and do not decline:to carry them away, they look 
askance at my seed-pans, which, trom my point of view, is 
rather puzzling. Of course they all try a lot of seeds every 
spring, and usually imitate nature by sowing generously and 
reaping niggardly. The watering-pot generally does the busi- 
ness. Where there are no greenhouse facilities, altogether the 
best plan for the ordinary run of garden-seeds is to plant them 


in a frame in a warm corner, say, about the 15th of April in 


this latitude.. Such a frame need be only four boards nailed 
together and covered with coarse sheeting, which, if oiled and 
inclined, so much the better. All but the most tender seeds 
will quickly germinate here, and need very little attention ex- 
cept a slight care in airing, and the annuals will be mostly 
ready to set out in the open as soon as the ground is warm. 
Any one who has had sowings in various places in the garden, 
each one of which must be protected from cats and hens, tosay 
nothing of watching that they are kept properly moist, will ap- 
preciate a frame where they can be observed with a single 
glance. Of course, Poppies and such hardy annuals are bet- 
ter sown during the winter, mixing them with earth and scat- 
tering them over their destined beds. ~ aoe 

Theré are many seeds of hardy plants which seem to do 
better under rather rough conditions, and seem to need frost 
or melting snow to start their germination. For seven or eight 
years I have had under observation the seeds of Scilla Sibirica, 
which are usually the first things to start in the garden under 
certain conditions. I have found that seedlings of these are 
never so abundant and so early as in those years when the 
trickle from melting snow reaches them. One year those in 
the border under these conditions germinated three months 
earlier than those in a cold frame, not quite free from frost 
but free from melting snow. While many seeds of hardy 
perennials will germinate as readily as those of annuals, it is 
not so as a rule, and the cold treatment (in a well-drained 
place, of course) will be found more frequently the successful 
one. For such seeds. growers frequently expose the pans to 
snow and frost, and then bring them into a moderate temper- 
ature to sprout. But many of these seeds are so slow and ir- 
regular in their germination that in ordinary cases it is as well 
to leave them in the borders. ; 

For pans of slow-germinating seeds I have had success in 
using burnt earth, which will stand for months without -be- 
coming mossy. This is prepared from clayey soil by heating 
to a red heat.” These slow seeds not only weary al] but the 
devoted gardener, but also the seedsmian ; and it is slight won- 
der that they are kept in stock by few dealers. The demand 
is small, and they would be the source of endless complaints 
from disappointed growers. The seedsman may have his 
special sins, but I do not find that selling bad seeds is usually 
one of them. Not only do they find it profitable to furnish the 
best seed, but the majority of these have longer vitality than is 
usually supposed. A large proportion of them will be good 
the second year at least, and many longer. But thereare enough 
which start too slowly for careless planters—a few hardy per- 
ennials which need special care—and of these seedsmen are 
naturally cautious. Seeds of some plants will preserve their 
vitality for one, two, three or more years, and then all go off, 
while of other plants one could tell the age of the seed by 
counting the diminishing percentages in the seed-bed. 

Elizabeth, N. J. F.N. Gerard. 


Rose Notes. 


AS this time of the year many growers are tempted to give 

some extra heat in the Rose-houses in order to secure a 
larger number of flowers for the holiday season. In most 
cases, however, they regret such action afterward, because the 
plants so treated lose much vitality by the operation, and con- 
sequently fail to respond later in the season whenanother crop 
is expected. Preparation for the holidays is best made several 
weeks beforehand, so that a crop may be brought on in regu- 
lar order without injurious forcing. 

Careful handling in the matter of temperature is also fully half 
the battle in forcing Hybrid Perpetuals, for too much heat will 
give either blind wood or else miserable, deformed buds, while 
the splendid foliage and flowers produced by many of the 
market-growers are secured by a careful system of gradual 
forcing applied to strong, well-rested plants. During mild 
weather some ventilation will be needed, bearing in mind the 


fact that the sun’s rays are less powerful now than they will: 
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be a month later, and therefore but little ventilation will be 
required to keep the temperature within bounds. Of course, 
direct draughts should always be- avoided. Applications of 
liquid-manure should be made with caution at-this time, too, 
especially’ to young plants of the present year’s planting, - 
though two-year-old plants in benches and Hybrids in pots will. 
require some such stimulant from time to time. 

Cuttings of Tea Roses may be put in at any time during the 
winter and spring, but, if started now, good stocky plants will 
be secured for next summer's planting. Only a moderate de- 
gree of bottom-heat is needed for Rose-cuttings, and firm 
young wood, from which a flower has recently been cut, is the 
best material. : ro 

The new Téa, Waban, will doubtless prove a valuable Rose, 
and certainly it is a beautiful one when well grown, though 
during the present season it does not seem to strike the popu- 
Jar fancy in some of the larger flower-markets of the country. 
Fashion seems to favor light pink or rose-pink shades in flow- 
ers rather than dark or reddish pink, Of its free-blooming 
gualities there seems no doubt, but the growth this year 
is weaker and the flowers smaller than those of its parent, 
Catherine Mermet. It is quite possible, however, that this 
condition is due to over-propagation, and that its vigor may 
be regained atter one or two seasons’ growth. At. present, 
plants of Waban can, in most instances, be distinguished from 
those of Catherine Mermet, where the two are planted side by 
side, by its smaller leaves and thinner wood, but it is very 
probable that these characteristics may disappear, for some of 
the flowers of Waban exhibited by its introducer last season 
were as large as the best flowers of its parent. 

A tendency to sport has been developed in Madame Hoste 
in at least one locality, the sport having been in the form of a 
fine yellow flower, so deep and distinct from the parent as to 
match well-colored Perle des Jardins at a little distance. This 
sport was propagated and tested this season, butI was recently 
informed by the grower that it proved a failure as a novelty, 
the young plants apparently having reverted to the original 
variety. 

Souvenir d’un Ami is a handsome old Rose when well 
grown, though comparatively little used of late years since 
the larger pink Roses have been more fashionable, but a bench 
of this variety a hundred feet long and a perfect mass of 
dark green foliage and long, pointed buds, such as I saw re- 
cently, was enough to delight any Rose-grower. The soil in 
which these plants were growing was light and sandy, and itis 
quite likely that this had something to do with their unusual 
12 r s : : 5 nue 
SS W. H. Taplin. 


. Holmesburg, Pa. 


Better Begonias Wanted. 


ae most enthusiastic admirers of this new race of plants 


have not gone beyond the truth in praising the britliancy 
of these flowers ; a crimson, orange, yellow or white Begonia 


‘blossom, four or five inches in diameter, is certainly a remark- 
, 


able production, 
developed. 

Yet I confess that they seem, to me, to leave much to be 
I have grown, or seen, the best obtainabie varieties 
sent out by Laing and others, and neither in the untried seed- 
lings sold at a low price by the hundred, nor in the selected 
kinds which cost half a guinea each, dol find the admirable 
qualities possessed by the original species. The greater size of 


when we consider from what it has been 


‘the flowers of mostot the hybrids is nota merit sufficient to out- 


weigh the entire want of grace which nearly all of these plants 
display, and their almost total lack of distinctness of habit is 
a grievous blemish. - 
Begonia Boliviensis was one of the first species introduced ; 
its flowers consist oflong, lanceolate segments and hang down- 


‘ward. _No committee would now give it an award of merit, or 


even tolerate it upon an exhibition table, but as I saw it last 


-August, growing in a partial shade, bearing. abundant toliage 


as well as abundant blossoms, I thought it much more attrac- 
tive than.a number of hybrids of good quality growing near it. 

No tuberous Begonia has finerfoliage than B. Pearcez, whose 
leaves of bright green, veined with a much darker shade, have 
the soft appearance of velvet, and, with the numerous bright 
yellow flowers, make a plant of great beauty. B. geraniotdes 
iS a species unlike any other, with its tall flower-stems, carry- 


‘ing a mass, of snow-white blossoms with yellow stamens, aris- 
-ing from the fresh, green foliage. es: 
-than many varieties and retains its beauty several weeks. 


It comes into bloom later 


‘No species.can exceed B. Davisi in brightness.. Excellent 
for pot-culture or for the open ground, it forms a low, dense 
tuft of leaves, surmounted nearly ail summer by its scarlet 


er.—See page 6or. 
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flowers. A variety of this has flowers of a shade whose rich- 
ness is not outshone by the Cardinal-flower. J. discolor, or 
Evansiana, has a beauty distinct from all others. Though it 
endures the sun very well, it is most attractive in the shade, 
where its large red-veined leaves assume a deep blue-green, 
and its panicles of pink flowers retain their beauty a long time. 
B. octopetala, on the contrary, does better in the sun. Its un- 
derground portion is different from what we find in other spe- 
cies, being a stout, creeping rhizome, which, in the course of 
a summer, will advance several inches, sending up leaves and 
flower-stalks throughout the season. This is a giant among 
Begonias, for its light green, circular leaves are sometimes 
a foot across—a yard around—and its flower-stalks, rising to 
the height of thirty inches, bear numerous white, round flow- 
ers, the first of which to open are three inches in diameter. 
This is the only species which ought to be planted before it 
shows signs of growth. M. Lemoine has hybridized this spe- 
cies with some bright-colored variety, but I have not seen the 
progeny. 

Different from any of these is B. martiana gracilis. - Its ex- 
ceedingly numerous flowers are bright rose out-of-doors, pink 
under glass. If the tip be pinched out when the plant.is six 
inches high, the side branches will be numerous, all stiffly up- 
right, like those of a Lombardy Poplar. 2B. Sutherland is a 
very pretty species, especially if grown in a shady spot. It 
branches freely, forming a dense round bush, abundantly fur- 
nished with leaves of very elegant shape, and with buff or 
salmon flowers. It appears identical with B. Vatalensis. B. 
Dregit (syn. Caffra) is also a plant of thick bushy form, but 
with fewer branches than the last mentioned, and with white 
clustered flowers. These two are useful for cutting, an un- 
usual virtue in the tuberous group. 

I have given a brief account of nine species, my design 
being to show that there is no need of confining ourselves to 
one form, and that a very ungraceful and awkward one, of 
tuberous Begonia. There is no reason why each of these 
types should not be developed (if development be desirable) 
without losing its distinct character. Begonias might thus 
be made worthy of a much wider admiration than they now 


excite. 
W. E. Endicott. 


Canton, Mass. 


Gall-worms Injuring the Roses. 


OMPLAINTS have come to the Experiment Station of a 
shortness in the hot-house Rose-crop, and a recent visit 
to Madison, New Jersey, where Roses are grown in quantities 


for market, convinced me that the trouble was largely 


due to microscopic worms.in the roots of the plants. The 
affected Rose-plants have a stunted, sickly appearance ; they 
fail to send up strong shoots, and only develop short stems 
bearing pale leaves. The roots of such victims are much 
swollen in places, and these knots contain multitudes of minute 
worms akin to those sometimes found in vinegar, and called 
eel-worms. Such plants fail, of course, to produce good flow- 
ers, and are worse than worthless. 

Like all root-peésts, these eel-worms are difficult to reach with 
any remedy, and therefore preventive mieasures are the only 
ones that are promising. The worms flourish in:a rich soil, 
and pass from the soil into the plant, and from one plant to 
another through the soil. It is, therefore, of great importance 
to have the soil used for potting plants or for the greenhouse- 
bed free from the worms, and, of course, none but clean plants 
should be used. Fhe worms are easily killed by heat and cold, 
and therefore if the soil could be raised to a high tempera- 
ture, the trouble would vanish. In like manner, soil that is 
frozen during the winter is less liable to contain the enemy 
than that which has been protected from the frost. In select- 
ing soil it should, if possible, be that in which no garden-plants 
have been grown. The greatest trouble with the Rose-plant 
soil is probably the manure that is used in great abundance 
by the growers. It is likely that this manure is infested with 
the worms. 

The experiment of raising Roses: in a soil where stable- 
manure is replaced by a judicious mixture of commercial fer- 
tilizers is well worth trying. It has been shown, for example, 
during the present season, that Sweet-potatoes can be grown 
to great profit,without the city manure, that has been the 
standard source of plant-food among truck-farmers. Also it 
has been demonstrated that Potatoes thus grown are less lia- 
ble to the attacks of the various rots and decays so prevalent 
in many Sweet-potato localities. If the right mechanical con- 
sistency for the Roses can be obtained in connection with the 
commercial fertilizers, it is quite evident that the soil would 
be under better control and less liable to various infections. ° 
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Lime has been found inimical to the eel-wornis, and there- 
fore this substance may assist in keeping the plants healthy. 
The lime may be applied to the surface of the soil and carried 
down to the roots by the water that is daily applied. With 
Violets, which are much subject to the root-galls, it has been 
found that broken mortar, mixed with the soil, has been ad- 
vantageous. Many of the substances that would be fatal to 
the worms also injure the tender roots of the Roses and can- 
not be used. : 

Those who have Rose-plants now dying from the worms 
should remove them all at once and burn them. The soil, of 
course, must be changed before another set of plants is grown, 
and the greatest care should be taken to reject every plant 
with root-galls, however small, when the beds are set. With 
these precautions and the use of lime, about all is done that 
is practicable, except, possibly, the use of commercial fertil- 
izers in place of manure, but this practice needs to be proved 
profitable by actual trial among the Rose-growers. The fact 
that we have had warmer winters than usual during the past 
three years may have something to do with the overstock 
of eel-worms in the soil. A good freezing season may help to 
rid our outdoor soil of them. They are the plague of the gar- 
den and orchard in warmer climates, but here are most pes- 


tiferous indoors. ; 
Rutgers College. Byron D. Halsted. 


Notes from the Harvard Botanic Garden. 


ARALIA SIEBOLDII.—This fine old plant has long been a fa- 
miliar object in greenhouses, and its bold aspect is not likely 
to be forgotten by those who have seen large masses of the 
plant in the gardens of the milder portions of England and Ire- 
land. As an outdoor plant it is much too tender for this cli- 
mate, though it would probably thrive in favored locations 
from Washington southward. It is seen at its best when’grown 
outside, where it develops into a bush from five to six feet 
high, and as many through, amply supplied with palmate, 
leathery, deep green, glossy leaves twelve inches across, on 
stout petioles of a similar length. It bears in summer nu- 
merous large clusters of small creamy white blossoms. In 
this part of the country, however, A. Szedoldiz is essentially a: 
greenhouse-plant, and with abundant space and liberal treat- 
ment it develops into a highly decorative specimen under 
glass. Where greenhouse space is limited small young speci- 
mens are the most useful. These are usually raised from 
seeds sown in heat, or the young plants obtained by cuttings. 
from the half-ripened stems. Seedlings, however, make the 
most attractive specimens; but the seeds are not always 
easy to obtain. When grown to a single stem from one 
to three feet in height and furnished to the ground, few pot- 
plants of such simple requirements are more elegant. Repot- 
ting is not a frequent necessity, unless it is desirable to increase 
the size of aspecimen. Pot-bound platts are easily kept healthy 
by the occasional use of weak liquid-manure, but the soil 
should never become soddened nor thoroughly dry. A. 
Sieboldit is an admirable plant for the dwelling-house, the 
thick texture and close surface of the leaves enabling them to 
withstand the dry air of such situations. Such plants derive 
fresh strength from out-of-door exposure during the summer. 
A. Sieboldii is a native of Japan, and was first introduced 
to Europe in 1858. It is most generally known under the 
name given here or A. Fafonica, but the botanists now call it 
Fatsia Faponica, Fatsi being the Japanese name of the plant. 
There are two distinct varieties of the species: Variegata, with 
leaves bearing conspicuous blotches of white, and Aurea, 
which has a yellow variegation. 

CLETHRA ARBOREA.—The Madeiran Clethra, or Lily-of-the- 
Valley-tree, ranks high among shrubs for the decoration of 
large conservatories. In lofty buildings dwarf plants.can only 
be used as a fringe to the main groups of large specimens. 
Big, handsome plants, which need little garniture, are there- 
fore a necessity in many gardens, and C. arborea is one that 
may be depended on for a good appearance. C. arborea was. 
introduced to Kew in 1784 by Mr. Frederick Masson, and was 
formerly very popular in Europe. A half-dozen degrees of 
frost will not seriously inconvenience it, but the rigorous win- 
ters in this part of the country are much too severe for it. 
However, a well-lighted and airy house which excludes frost 
affords all necessary winter protection, and in summer a fully 
exposed position on the lawn will tend to ripen the new growth 
and produce abundant bloom. The pale green, oblong leaves. 
of the plant are freely disposed around numerous branches, 
which terminate with large, slightly drooping, paniculate ra-. 
cemes of pure white fragrant blossoms. The inflorescence 
bears a striking resemblance to a spreading cluster of Lily-of- 
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the-Valley racemes; hence the popular name. Late summer 
or early autumn is the flowering season, but it may be retarded 
and prolonged for a considerable space of time by shading 
from sunshine. C. ardorea does not flower freely unless the 
roots are well confined, and it can be induced to bloom when 
comparatively small by attention to this peculiarity. Of 
course, it must be supplied with food in the form of liquid- 
manure. The foliage soon loses its refreshing green if the 
soil about the roots is allowed to become dry, and it is the 
lovely contrast of perfect flowers and leaves which gives the 
plantits charm. Cuttings of firm young wood rooteasily in heat. 
PHORMIUM TENAX.—This plant, well known as New Zealand 
Flax, deserves a place among fine-leaved greenhouse plants. 
It is without stem, and the straight leaves, bright green above 
and glaucous on the under side, from five to six feet long and 
two or three inches wide, appear in fascicles, radiating dis- 
tichously from a common centre like the ribs of an extended fan. 
The branched scape, bearing insignificant yellow liliaceous 
flowers, is developed in summer, and exceeds the leaves in 
length by about two or three feet. The foliage, however, is 
the most attractive feature of the plant, and especially is this 
true of the variegated variety. In the latter broad stripes of 
yellow and white intermingle with the green of the leaves, 
giving the plant a very pleasing appearance against a dark 
background. There are several other forms of P. /enax, but 
the species and this variety are perhaps the best for general 
purposes. Both plants are very easily cultivated, and succeed 
well in any house from which frost is excluded in winter. In 
summer they thrive luxuriantly planted out in the garden, but 
they must be taken up early in autumn. The species makes 
the most vigorous growth in a rich sandy loam, but soil of a 
comparatively poor character should be used for the variety, 
by reason of its inclination to revert to the original green color. 
A cellar frost-proof and fairly light will answer for the storage 
of these plants in winter where there is no greenhouse. They 
are quite at home in porches and entrances at any season of 
the year, and when grown as house-plants they need no better 
position. I once knew two specimens which had been grown 
mainly in a hall-way for fifteen years. One was green, the 
other variegated, and they occupied twelve-inch pots, without 
a single change throughout all that time. They were placed 
outside in front of the house a few weeks in summer, during 
which time they received frequent doses of liquid manure 
and a top-dressing of fresh soil. The remainder of the year 
they spent in the hall at the bottom of a dark mahogany stair- 
case, where they always looked well. No plant except, per- 
haps, Aspidistra lurida, will survive more ill-usage than P. 
tenax. The leaves are stiff, tough as leather, and therefore not 
easily injured, and they are unusually slow to resent neglect in 
watering. PP. fewax was introduced to Ireland by a Mr. Un- 
derwood from New Zealand in 1798. Itis very common in 
New Zealand, and its fibre is used by the natives in the manu- 
facture notably of cordage. Considering the interest now 
_taken in Ramie and other fibre-yielding plants by Americans, 
it isa matter of some surprise that P. fewax has not been tried 
more largely. The fibre appears to be easily separated. In 
1822 a company was organized for the purpose of cultivating 
this plant in Ireland for its fibre, but the project had to be 
abandoned on account of the slow growth made by the plant 


under the climate of that country. 
Cambridge, Mass. y MM. Barker. 


Calanthes.—The season of these useful and brilliant Orchids 
has come around again, and we are more pleased with them 
than ever. The various tints of coloring of C. Vettchizz con- 
trast finely with the white varieties of C. vestita, C. rubra and 
C. occulata. A few plants set in between good specimens of 
Adiantum Farleyense in the warm greenhouse have an excel- 
lent effect. They take the eye at once, and give the house a 
bright appearance while they last, which few other plants can 
surpass. For cut flowers these Orchids are among the best. 
Not many spikes of C. Veztchiz, with fifty flowers and buds on 
each, with Asparagus plumosus, say, for green, are needed to 
make a centre-piece for a dinner-table that ought to please the 
most fastidious. Florists ought to find profit in growing 
Calanthes ; they increase rapidly, are no more trouble than 
Roses; they come into flower mostly after Chrysanthemums 
have faded and gone, and would be valuable for the holiday 
trade. They require an even temperature when in growth of 
not less than sixty-five degrees at night and ten to fifteen de- 
grees higher in the daytime. They grow best in a fibrous 
loam, with a little thoroughly decayed cow-manure and a 
sprinkle of sand to keep the mass porous. The pots should 
be half-filled with potsherds, for thorough drainage is essen- 
tial. The plants will bear feeding with liquid-manure after 
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the fleshy roots have penetrated all through the compost and 
the young bulbs begin to form, They must be shaded from 
bright sun, and the long flower-stems carefully kept down 
from the glass. 

A hundred plants in bloom at once, with fifty flowers and 
buds on many of the stems, presenta beautifulappearance, and 
such a display can be seen now in the conservatories of 


Mrs. J. W. Lasell in this town. 
needa ie Mass. W. S. 
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The Subjection of Torrents by Reforestation of 
Mountains.—II1. 


CORRECTIVE WORKS. 


HESE may be considered as barriers, drains and rectifi- 
cations of the bed. 

The barriers, whether of dry masonry or of hydraulic mor- 
tar, of timber or of living wicker-work, all have, as an object, 
the enlargement of the section in such a manner as to ulti- 
mately permit the establishment of a fixed and definite bed, 
preventing all erosion, and giving a solid support to banks 
otherwise unstable. Their deposits may be used to build up 
the old bed, by forming a series of stairs across the channel, 
and thus reducing as much as possible the great first cost of 
dams. These secondary works, judiciously employed, may 
even be retained among the greater works which it will 
be necessary to maintain continually, and thus reduce the 
number of the latter. The dams of the first class, besides 
this principal function, have the effect (1) of breaking by the falls 
they produce the rapidity of the water-flow, and. preventing a 
sudden concentration in the main channel or in the river to 
which the torrent is tributary, and (2) of holding back above 
them the coarse material which formerly was carried into the 
valley below. 

In addition to important works of the first class constructed 


_in the principal bed of a torrent, there are placed in all its 


branches a series of rough barriers of rip-rap, so that the whole 
upper basin is under control before a specific correction of the 
channel is undertaken below. The value of this method, both 
as regards economy and safety, has been sanctioned by nearly 
twenty years’ experience. 

The number of important works of the first order, their forms 
and their dimensions depend upon the special character 
of the torrent under consideration, and it sometimes happens 
that the most powerful torrents require fewer great engineer- 
ing works than certain others of an inferior development. 

So far as the rough barriers are concerned, experience has 
shown that in many cases they may be widely spaced, espe- 
cially in those places where the deposits are of rocky mate- 
rial. In certain ravines the deposits have a slope of twenty- 
five to the hundred, now held in place by vegetation. The 
little wicker-work dams in the small ravines can only be em- 
ployed where the slope is less than one to five. Covering the 
bed of the channel with branches, or even with trees, piled two 
or three meters thick, with the tops up-stream, has been sub- 
stituted where the slope is steeper. This system, inuse about 
eight years, has quickly furnished most valuable results in the 
immediate correction of gullies. i 

Drainage, cautiously tried at first, has assumed a great de- 
velopment during the past ten years, since its effects have 
proved so striking in some torrents.. These drains are 
superficial and much ramified. They were first tried with the 
object of giving the waters from melting snows or torrential 
rains a rapid and immediate flow toward mains on the line of 
the greatest slope, but they proved of greater and more 
permanent value than their projectors had dreamed. The 
earth, formerly unstable, wherever a corrected bed had first 
made the base firm, was found quickly safe from saturation, and 
the forestation of the bank or of the slope could at once be 
proceeded with. Conclusive experiments have been made 
during the past few years over an area of about 5,000 acres, 
which are to-day dry and solid. 

The practice of rectifying the beds of torrents after a pre- 
liminary treatment has been largely developed, especially 
where the transverse profile of the torrent presented a suitable 
width and the longitudinal profile a pitch not exceeding twelve 
or fifteen to one hundred. The treatment consists of ranging 
at the foot of the banks rocks which will ward off the current 
and thus form a good defense for the shore. The new bed 
once outlined thus, is fixed by means of rude walls of large 
blocks, tending to guide the waters in the desired direction and 
checking all erosion, whether lateral or longitudinal. This 
very economical method requires continued attention fora 
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number of years, for which a force of well-trained men is 
needed. 

The extinction of a torrent once accomplished, the complete 
reforestation of the treacherous basin will have the result of 
transforming this once-destructive agent into a beneficial 
mountain brook. After this it will be possible to decide upon 
the works which it may be necessary to retain and keep in or- 
der. For the rest it will suffice to open a free passage for the 
water through their centre, and to take up the differences of 
level by a series of small rough sills extending across the new 
bed, while the alluvium will soon be covered and fixed by a 
vigorous forest-vegetation. In this way the torrents are recon- 
structed into clear and harmless mountain streams. 

I shall now cite some examples of forests treated by the 
adopted method. 


THE TORRENT OF BOURGET. 


This torrent empties into the Ubaye just above Barcelonette. 
The crests of the mountain from which it flows rise to an alti- 
tude varying from 2,900 to 3,000 meters, while its foot has an alti- 
tude of only 1,200 meters. The first operations began in 1870 
with the reforestation of all the stable lands of the basin by 
sowing and planting Pinus Cembra in the higher region—that 
is, above 2,400 meters of altitude; Larix Europea and Pinus 
montanain the middle region, between 1,700 and 2,400 meters, 
and finally of P. Sylvestris in the lower region, between 1,400 
and 1,700 meters. Woody vegetation has now taken posses- 
sion of all the basins formerly denuded, and the young 
forest which has been absolutely created is increasing from 
year to year. 

The unstable lands have been fixed by a series of corrective 
operations begun in 1872. The source of the torrent is at an 
altitude of 2,936 meters, and the profile of its bed is divided into 
three well-marked sections. The upper section, the catch- 
basin of the torrent, is 2,100 meters long, with an average pitch 
of 54 to 100. In this section the rock is hard, and the banks 
relatively stable. The middle section, constituting the drain- 
age channel, flows exclusively through Jurassic marls, where 
the torrent erodes at will, and causes most disastrous washes 
by undermining banks and starting land-slides from the 
principal slopes. The length of this section is 1,764 meters, 
and it has an average pitch of 26 to 100. The third section, 
formed by the cone of detritus, has a length of 1,283 meters. 
It is more nearly level, and has an average pitch of g to 100, 

The principal works of correction have been confined to the 
second section. Altogether they required the construction of 
twenty dams of masonry varying from 3 to 8 meters high. The 
subjection of the Bourget has been assured for more than nine 
years by a young forest of 988 acres, which occupies the upper 
basin. This result has been attained in fourteen years. 


Correspondence. 
Botanical Exhibition of the Appalachian Club. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The Appalachian Mountain Club has just held in its 
rooms in Boston an exhibition of plants prepared as herbarium 
specimens. As such exhibitions are none too common, a 
short notice of it may be of general interest. 

The specimens were all mounted, with the exception of afew 
cryptogams—Lichens and the like. As manyas possible were 
displayed on the wall, buta great number had toremainingenus 
covers, owing to the unfortunate lack of available wall space. 
This insufficient space necessitated covering the walls almost 
from floor to ceiling in order to make even a partial display of 
the collection, and therefore fully one-third of the plants 
shown were so hopelessly ‘‘skied” that it was impossible to 
examine them except with an opera-glass. A botanical speci- 
men is not like a picture, where distance often lends enchant- 
ment to the view. It needs to be examined closely, if at all. 

Of three rooms occupied, one was devoted to a large collec- 
tion of Ferns from various parts of the world ; another was 
filled with a collection of plants from California, supplemented 
by a set of colored outline drawings, an excellent adjunct to 
an exhibition of this nature. In the third room was shown a 
miscellaneous collection of flowering plants, Mosses, Lichens, 
Hepatice and Alge. Altogether, there was enough material 
to occupy for some time the attention of any one interested in 
botanical subjects, and many visitors availed themselves of 
the privilege here offered. 

It may seem ungracious to be critical in regard to such an 
informal exhibition, and yet it may be of service to point out 
a few defects. Much pleasure and instruction can be gained 
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from such exhibitions, while, as object-lessons, their value is 
beyond question. But, of course, the work must be carefully 
planned and carried out if these desirable results are fully 
achieved. 

In this case the whole exhibition displayed a lack of system. 
Some attempt had been made to arrange the plants in differ- 
ent genera, especially among the Ferns. The whole result, 
however, gave the impression that a number of people had 
been working each on a different plan. The genera appeared 
and disappeared ina most provoking manner, and many an 
important genus seemed wholly unrepresented, unless, per- 
haps, in the regions near the ceiling or somewhere in the 
genuscovers. Mixed with the general collection, but without any 
general plan, appeared several special collections that it was 
desired to keep together, and altogether it was difficult for an 
observer to find any special plant without assistance. 

It may well be questioned whether a local exhibition of this 
kind should not give a local collection the place of promi- 
nence, and admit other plants only in the form of special col- 
lections, as seems to have been actually done in the case of 
the California plants. Visitors are likely to be more interested 
in the plants of their own part of the country than in stray 
specimens and insufficient collections from here, there and 
everywhere. A good general collection is much beyond the 
scope and attainment of any small exhibition of plants, and a 
poor one serves more to gratify idle curiosity than to give in- 
struction. It would, therefore,seem better to have some defi- 
nite purpose to accomplish, such as showing the flora of a 
special region, or special plants for some marked object. 
From this point of view, the exhibit of our poisonous species 


-of Rhus (under glass), together with some of the plants most 


resembling them, was most commendable. The wonder is 
that some one did not also make a special exhibit of our plants 
poisonous to the faste. 

Unfortunately, it must be said that some determinations 
were open to suspicion, some were questioned, in many 
cases there were no names at all, in many more no specific 
name was given, and in a few cases the common English 
name of the plant seems to have been thought sufficient. 
Such errors could be avoided by providing for a careful in- 
spection of all plants contributed under the supervision of 
some one of recognized botanical standing. 

Again, there was too much disregard of ordinary care in 
preparing and mounting the specimens. Many of the labels 
lacked neatness ; different varieties of a plant were mounted 
upon the same sheet, and in some cases not only two or three 
different plants were mounted together, but a whole flower- 
garden with not even a label to guide the observer through its 
mazes. 

In spite of these manifest short-comings every visitor must 
have been impressed with the great promise that this venture 
gives, and must have felt grateful for the perseverance shown 
by the club in its first attempt. The more undertakings of 
this kind we have the better. If properly conducted, they can 
do great good by arousing a healthful and practical interest in 
our native flora. May this exhibition, therefore, be but the 
beginning of many in the years to come. 

Boston, Mass. 


Edward L. Rand. 


The Acorn Crop near Chicago. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—In the issue of GARDEN AND FOREST for October 2ist 
information is requested about the acorn crop in different parts 
of the country. Having been closely studying the Oaks cf this 
vicinity for some time, the fruit has received a good deal of 
attention on account of its importance in the determination of 
species. Hence any great change in its amount, and particu- 
larly any failure, would have been observed. But no failure 
has been noticed, though in the case of the Bur Oak, which is 
more immediately concerned, it has seemed less productive 
than usual the past season. Besides this, the forests are sup- 
plied with the White Oak, Swamp White Oak, Red Oak, Black 
Oak, Scarlet Oak, Yellow Chestnut Oak, Shingle Oak and a 
hybrid of the last with the Black, or Scarlet Oak, much 
like Quercus Leana. These are all of whose presence I 
am certain, or familiar with in this region. All have been 
carefully studied, and, with the exception of the last two spe- 
cies and the hybrid, are abundant or common, though the Red 
Oak and Swamp White Oak are more restricted in their habitat 
than the other common kinds, and not so generally met with. 
On all biennial-fruited Oaks the acorns were very abundant 
last fall, as they are nearly every year. The annual-fruited 
kinds have seemed to me more changeable and uncertain in 
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their crop, though I recall no complete failure in any of the 
common species. 

A year ago a group of the Yellow Chestnut Oak (Q. Muehlen- 
bergit) practically failed. The trees are small and occupy a 
limited area. Some of the leaves having been found to bear 
a strong resemblance to those of Q. Prinus, the acorns seemed 
necessary in order to be certain of the species, and very dili- 
gent search on every tree revealed but three or four, just 
enough to determine the point. The past season plenty of 
acorns were seen on several of the same trees, as was the case 
with some in another locality where I had not met with them 
before. 

On some of the Scarlet Oaks the acorns have been excep- 
tionally abundant. Small trees, developing from stool shoots 
ten to twenty feet high and standing in open places, were so 
covered with fruit as to suggest a different kind, and were 
doubtfully identified at first. The acorns were borne in 
bunches, being massed upon the crowded twigs and near 
the ends of the branches, and the specimens were suffi- 
ciently exceptional to merit a place in my herbarium with 
the descriptive note made at the time, ‘“‘ Remarkable for the 
number of their acorns.” Small trees of their habit are very 
handsome, from their compact rounded top, glossy leaves 
deeply divided into narrow lobes, and fruit grouped in 
bunches. : 

Another fact relating to the acorn crop here deserves a 
passing notice. It is the large percentage injured or de- 
stroyed by the Nut-weevil. Fully fifty per cent. were ten- 
anted by the grub or had been abandoned after the meat was 
eaten out. Having traversed a good many miles of Oak forest, 
more particularly to find outwhat might be reliable charac- 
teristics of Q. tinctoria and Q. coccinea, for their forms must 
either cross or blend imperceptibly, acorns were every- 
where taken in hand and examined in various ways, so that 
the destruction was seen to be very general. The case was 
even worse with the Shingle Oak and the hybrid, fully three- 
fourths of the latter, gathered for planting, having to be re- 
jected. Other kinds were not examined so carefully or 
extensively, but as far as they were observed they were very 
badly affected, the Red Oak, of the biennial-fruited species, 
evidently being the least injured. It shows what havoc the 
Nut-weevil could work with the profits of an acorn crop, if 
it should be taken as an economical product, as it may be 
where mast forms an article of food for domestic animals. 

Englewood, Chicago, Ill. fea Fre Fill, 


Uncommon Varieties of Apples. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Some time ago one of your correspondents asked 
why farmers and orchardists insisted upon planting so few 
kinds of Apples to the neglect of other and, in some cases, 
better varieties, and urged planters of new orchards to get out 
of the old ruts and introduce a little new blood. Well, the 
trouble is not wholly with planters. As a matter of fact, it is 
extremely difficult to get trees of any except the old and ap- 
proved sorts, for which, perforce, there is a steady demand, 
since a farmer must either take these or nothing. 

For example, this fall I wanted to set out a little orchard of 
winter Apples, and, bearing in mind your correspondent’s sug- 
gestion, Isearched the ‘‘FruitGarden” and the “American Fruit 
Culturist,” the best authorities I know on the subject, for new 
kinds. One of those selected was Cogswell, a Connecticut 
fruit, which seemed exactly what I wanted. Then began a 
hunt through the catalogues, which I procured from half a 
dozen of the largest nurseries in the country. But not one of 
them sold Cogswell. Another Apple I wanted was Wine- 
sap, but one of the largest nurseries in western New York 
could only undertake to supply twenty-five trees. Bailey’s 
Sweet was another kind which they could not furnish at all, 
although it was included in their catalogue. I have had the 
same experience with other varieties, and one evident reason, 
therefore, why we planters don’t go outside of the old lists 
when selecting trees is, that the nurserymen have no other 
kinds to offer. 

Another Apple I would like to try, principally for its color, is 
Arkansas Black, which is very highly commended in a recent 
report of the Agricultural Bureau; but I can find no trace of 
it in the catalogues at hand. The same is true of Princess 
Louise, which has been highly spoken of as a substitute for 
the Snow Apple. 

By the way, can any of your readers state anything definite 


about the new Apple, Palouse ? 
New York. ue IN, JD), 
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Recent Publications. 


Sharp Eyes: A Rambler's Calendar of Fifty-two Weeks 
among Insects, Birds and Flowers. By William Hamilton 
Gibson ; Illustrated by the Author. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1892. 

The quotation with which Mr. Gibson prefaces his book 
says: “In good soothe ye are all blinde except thy minde 
and eie do see in harmonie. Verily, there be those 
who see not though they doe looke, who, having eies of great 
bowinge, yet wall abroad in staringe blindness.” In the in- 
troductory chapter we find another quotation, 

We’re made so that we love 
First, when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times, not cared to see, 

and by these two borrowed statements the purpose and charac- 
ter of Mr, Gibson’s volume are well explained. He has tried to 
put what his own sharp eyes have seen before his readers, 
rightly believing that in this way their own will be sharpened to 
their lasting future delight and improvement. The many little 
chapters which the book includes—one for each week through- 
out the year—were written, he explains, in reply to letters re- 
ceived during ten years or more, chiefly from young students of 
natural history who had been interested by his previously pub- 
lished works; and they were first printed in the pages of a 
young people’s journal. Nevertheless, the book is not for 
young people only, It is for all those who are still young in 
knowledge of the world of nature, and it will be pleasant read- 
ing even for students of a more serious sort than Mr. Gibson 
professes himself to be. Following his pretty and suggestive 
calendar from year’s end to end, even the practiced, sharp- 
eyed naturalist may find some facts that are new to him, or 
have been observed in a novel way ; and if this is not the case, 
even so he may find pleasure in living a while outdoors at 
second-hand when corporeally cooped up in a city’s streets. 

A good deal of gentle sentiment is mingled with Mr. Gib- 
son’s recording of minute, evanescent or more obvious phe- 
nomena ; but this, of course, increases the value of his book to 
beginners in the gentle art of attentive sauntering. The best 
results of a developed keenness of sight are a developed intel- 
ligence and a developed heart; and, showing how the sights 
of the outdoor world led him to pretty, tender, fanciful and 
sometimes poetic thoughts, Mr. Gibson will help to awaken a 
similar capacity in his readers. Natural history, in the true 
sense of the term, cannot, of course, be learned from such a 
book; but it should inspire one with a desire to learn some- 
thing at least about some one branch of it, and even if this 
does not result, it cannot but increase the reader’s sharpness 
of vision and consequently his daily pleasure in existence. 
Mr. Gibson has been wise in recognizing this as the character 
of the service which could be rendered with a scheme such 
as he adopted; he has been wise in not trying to cram his 
pleasant talks with scientific terms, or to dwell upon such in- 
teresting and beautiful sights as can be discovered only by a 
closeness of sustained observation amounting to strenuous 
study. He shows us such things as we all may see any day in 
the woods and fields, if we use, in a simple, natural and easy 
way, the eyes that nature has given us. Yet he has been 
equally wise in giving the scientific names of the plants and 
living creatures he mentions. The insertion-of these names 
will not bother the most careless reader, while they will greatly 
help the reader who may desire to follow a subject further. 
For, it is hardly needful to explain, common names vary so 
much in different parts of the country that it is often hard to 
identify a plant by their aid alone. 

“Sharp Eyes” is a large octavo, beautifully printed, prettily 
bound, and profusely illustrated with photogravure reproduc- 
tions of wash-drawings in Mr. Gibson’s well-known, graceful, 
delicate and charming if not very vigorous manner. It is a 
very attractive volume for a holiday gift ; but it surpasses most 
books of this sort by having genuine value asa volume to 
read. Perhaps it will not often be read through from end _ to 
end. More likely it will be taken up now and again for the 
sake of two or three of its little chapters. But this merely 
means that the pleasure it gives will be more prolonged, and 
that its influence in sharpening the mind as well as the eyes 
will be all the greater for frequent renewal. In the city it will 
be a charming reminder of the country, and in the country a 
charming incentive to outdoor enjoyment. 


Notes. 


In the Philippine Islands, canary seed obtained from Phala- 
ris Canariensis is ground and made into a most palatable 
bread, which is in common use among the people there. 
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A Cocoa-nut tree that weighs six tons is to be transported, 
it is said, from Honolulu to a public park in San Francisco. 


In Ferguson’s “Information Regarding Ceylon,” it is stated 
that one of the Palms of the island, the so-called Palmyra 
Palm, can be used for five hundred different purposes. 


A remarkable Orchid, says the Revue Horticole, could re- 
cently be seen at the chateau of M. Pauwells, at Bosterlaer. 
It was a plant of Oncidium divaricatum bearing a flower-stem 
ten feet in length and no less than 784 flowers. 


The bark which annually scales off the thousands of Plane- 
trees in Paris is carefully collected and sold, at one franc for 
seventy-five pounds, to the manufacturers of colors and chem- 
ical products. When boiled, it-also furnishes a very astringent 
decoction, which is useful in compresses on wounds, burns 
and chilblains, and even on the bites of venomous animals. 


At his recent visit to Philadelphia, Mr. John Thorpe secured 
for the Columbian Exhibition the promise of some large speci- 
men Palms from the collection of Mr. G. W. Childs, and also 
some rare specimen plants from Mrs. Baldwin. Some of the 
large Ferns and Palms in the park conservatory, which were 
placed there during the Centennial Exhibition, will also be 
torwarded to Chicago. 


A late number of the Gardeners’ Chronicle contains a full 
account of the Orchids to be found in the British branch of the 
United States Nurseries at Hextable, Swanley, Kent. The 
Cypripediums are accorded the place of honor, which they 
also hold in the collection of Messrs. Pitcher & Manda at Short 
Hills. A Chrysanthemum-house, one hundred feet long, was 
reported as making a gorgeous show, and the white Carnation, 
Lizzie McGowan, came in for special commendation. 


The Linnean Club, of whose good work in securing a park 
for the town of Jamaica, Long Island, we have already spoken, 
has arranged for a course of six illustrated lectures on plants 
and vegetable life, to be given by Dr. Morong, of Columbia 
College, under the University extension plan. The lectures 
will begin in January, and they will be followed in the spring 
by lectures on some branch of practical horticulture. These 
lectures are open to the public at a nominal price, and it is 
hoped that they will stimulate the growth of a public sentiment 
favorable to the objects which the club was organized to 
promote. 


We have received several letters from growers of Carnations 
in various parts of the country in relation to the rust which was 
referred toin our last number by Professor Halsted. In some 
cases sulphate of copper has been used with good results, but 
in other cases, where, perhaps, the solution was too strong, it 
ruined the plants. There seems to be a great difference in 
varieties as to susceptibility to the fungus. On some varieties 
the fungus has not yet appeared at all, although they are grow- 
ing by the side of infected plants. In one letter the varieties 
Annie Webb and Florence are spoken as nearly rust-proof. It 
would be interesting to have a list of the varieties which seem 
to be the least easily affected. We hope to publish in an early 
issue some further particulars in regard to this disease. 


“Few of our native trees,” says a writer in Mechan’'s Monthly, 
«‘have odoriferous wood like the sandal-wood of the islands in 
the Pacific Ocean; but a few of the conifere of the Pacific 
Slope have sweet-scented woods. The fine church at Metla- 
katla, built by the civilized Indians of Alaska, is as fragrant as 
if incense were continually floating through the air, from the 
wood of the great Arbor-vite (7zuja gigantea), of which it is 
built. Zzbocedrus decurrens, found further south, is known 
as ‘Incense Cedar,’ from its fragrance. The Yellow Cypress 
(Cupressus Nukeensis) and the Monterey Cypress (C. wzacro- 
carpa) have also scented wood.” 


Writing of the great Banyan-tree in the Botanical Gardens at 
Calcutta, Bishop Hurst says, in his ‘‘Indika,” that the central 
trunk is fifty-one feet in girth, and that many of the one hun- 
dred and seventy smaller trunks have reached considerable 
size. ‘‘The process of cultivating the tendency of the Banyan 
to multiply itself,” he adds, ‘is highly interesting. A slender 
root-like shoot is thrown out from the lower side of one of the 
branches and grows rapidly downward. Its lower end termi- 
nates in a small tuft of delicate rootlets, ready to strike into the 
ground as soon as they reach it, but, at the same time, pre- 
senting a tempting morsel toany goat which may pass beneath 
the tree. For the double purpose of protecting from the goats 
the slender stem which is to develop into a large trunk in a few 
years, and also of encouraging its growth, it is encased in hol- 
low bamboo and fastened to the ground. It very quickly finds 
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its way down the dark little cavity in the bamboo, and when 
once it becomes rooted in the earth its career is fairly begun, 
and it becomes the one hundred and seventy-first trunk in the 
vast system called the Banyan-tree.” 


The tenth annual meeting of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Washington on the 29th and 3oth of this 
month, promises to be one of especial interest. Papers will 
be read by Mr. B. E. Fernow, Chief of the Forestry Depart- 
ment; President Adams, of Cornell University; Gifford 
Pinchot, of New York, and J. D. W. French, of Massachusetts. 
There will be a special meeting in the afternoon of the first 
day, in which the Executive Committee on the Establishment 
of National Reservations will report, and the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of the General Land Office will 
be present and take part inthe discussion. The meeting also 
will be attended by Senators and Representatives who have 
expressed an interest in the matter. President Harrison has 
assured the friends of forestry that he will give the broadest 
construction to the law which authorizes him to set apart these 
reservations, but it is well known that the mere act of reserva- 
tion will accomplish but little unless it can be followed by the 
establishment of some rational administration of the territory. 
It is therefore proposed to memorialize the President and 
recommend further reservations, and also to recommend fur- 
ther legislation for their future management. 


“Tf we were to make a suggestion independent of the archi- 
tectural merit of the various buildings,” said a recent editorial 
note in the American Architect and Building News, referring 
to the constructions proposed for the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
“it would be that the Horticultural Hall . . . would probably 
be the most useful of all as a permanent structure. Evennow, 
all our large cities contain enthusiastic horticultural societies 
which hold frequent exhibitions in the largest halls they can 
hire, and find their exhibitions crowded with people.” The 
great success of the recent Chrysanthemum show at the Madi- 
son Square was then described, and the writer continued; ‘In 
fact, all over the country, Rose shows, Chrysanthemum shows, 
fruit shows, Orchid shows, winter flower shows, Summer flower 
shows, spring bulb shows, Azalea shows and Rhododendron 
shows, and so on, follow each other in rapid succession, and the 
universal complaint made with regard to them is that no place 
can be found large enough to show all the good flowers that 
are offered, and accommodate, at the same time, the people 
who wish to see them. For Chicago, the Columbian Horti- 
cultural building would give exactly what is needed, and in 
exactly the right place, and it would add very little to the cost 
of the structure to make it permanent. It is to be remem- 
bered, also, that a building of this sort can be used for many 
other purposes besides exhibiting flowers.” 


Professor H. L. Bolley, of the North Dakota Experiment 
Station, has just issued an interesting bulletin on the Potato- 
scab, giving .the details of experiments, which confirm his 
previous work and that of Professor Thaxter in Connecticut. 
There seems no longer room for doubt that the cause of the 
disease is a bacteroidfungus. It also appears that seed-tubers 
affected by this scab will produce a diseased crop, and that 
seed-tubers free from the diseased germs will produce a 
healthy product in any kind of soil, provided only that the soil 
itself is free from the germs. The germs of the disease can 
probably be killed without injuring the growth of the Potato, 
if the seed-tuber is treated with a solution of corrosive subli- 
mate of the proper strength. But, after all, the disease-germs 
will remain in the ground, from crop to crop, for at least five 
years. Of course, it follows that when seed-tubers free from 
the disease are planted upon new ground the crop will be 
healthy, but this land will only remain free from disease so 
long as uncontaminated seed is planted there. Care also should 
be taken as to the kind of manure used, for the refuse from 
infested plants will certainly contaminate it, and implements 
which have been used in infested soil should also be thor- 
oughly cleansed before they are used in the uncontaminated 
land. Professor Bolley has also discovered that Beet-roots 
have been attacked. by a plant-parasite which is apparently 
identical with that which causes the scab of Potatoes. The 
affected Beets which were examined came to the station from 
various parts of the state, but in every instance, so far as 
could be ascertained, they had been planted on land where 
potatoes had been a previous crop. The disease on the Sugar 
Beets appears to be more extensive than it ever has been in 
the Potatoes. It seems also that the Swedish Turnip, Carrot 
and the roots of Cabbage aré affected by the same disease. It 
now becomes of interest to know whether this scab of Pota- 
toes is a disease common to all root-crops. 
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The Old Age of the Year. 


HE mildness of the recent season has made the usually 
cheerless month of December a period of enjoyment. 
Sunny skies and a warm temperature enduring until the 
holiday season have rendered outdoor employments not 
only possible, but agreeable, even during the very shortest 
days of the year. Fortunate are they who have taken ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to complete the delayed tasks 
which properly belong to autumn. The unfrozen ground 
has permitted the transplanting of trees and shrubs, although 
late labor of this sort is of doubtful propriety. The plant- 
ing of trees in autumn should be completed early, so that 
the roots may have time before deep freezing to throw out 
feeders to supply the moisture which drying winds absorb 
from the limbs all winter long. On the other hand, every 
hour has been well spent which has been devoted to the 
preparation of the ground for spring-planting. Large 
spaces deeply-trenched for trees will have time to settle 
and solidify during winter, and give a firm basis and com- 
pact feeding-ground for young roots. Recently worked 
soil, with its open air spaces, is not in the proper mechani- 
cal condition to receive the roots of a tree, and it is hard to 
bring it to the required firmness by ramming or tramping. 
The late December, too, has been an admirable time for 
studying plantations already made, for after the leaves 
have fallen it is easier to decide which trees should be re- 
moved or pruned. The weather has been unusually favor- 
able for all pruning operations, whether undertaken to 
rejuvenate old trees or improve unsightly ones. It is yet 
in order to cover beds of Lilies or other plants which enjoy 
a protective mulch which does not exactly keep them 
warm, but insures a uniform temperature and guards 
against the alternate freezing and thawing which injures 
their cell-structure. 
But even after all thought of work is over a stroll down 
the sunny paths of the garden of an afternoon has a charm 
of its own, although the bare twigs have lost their summer 
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beauty. A few hardy plants still show fresh green foliage, 
and on many shrubs the berries hang, to give a flash of 
color here and there. The grass is yet green ora soft 
golden brown, and the trees with their grace of bare out- 
line, the variety of tint and texture shown in their bark 
and the delicate tracery of their interlacing branches 
against the sky, are quite as attractive as at any other 
season. The twittering of a few lingering birds, the soft 
odor of the Firs and Pines, the mildness of the air, delude 
us into hoping that this second Indian summer may hold 
over into another year. But the most seductive of these 
days are often the precursors of wild storms, and one 
wakes after a moonlit evening of delight to find the ground 
white with snow, and a lowering sky bending over the 
frozen earth. 

The old age of the year is treacherous. Chill and 
paralysis attend it, its days are brief, its nights are long. 
In storm and darkness it creeps toits end. However it may 
put on the semblance of life and warmth, death and icy cold 
are at hand, and the last leaves are dropping into its open 
grave. It isthe period of retrospect, the time for getting rid 
of the cast-off garments of the past, and clothing ourselves 
afresh for the coming of the New Year. Butifthe last week of 
the old year be areminder of disappointments, there yet lin- 
gers in it that hope which is freshly born with its length- 
ening days. Though the sap be chilled in the branches 
of the trees, it still stirs in the trunks and warms the ‘roots, 
and prepares in silence the new growth. The old leaves 
help to protect and nourish the young shoots ; from death 
issues life; and so the great unending cycle sweeps on, 
explaining to us that all is but change. End there is none, 
only rest and new birth, the burial of the seed and the 
resurrection of the plant, the sorrow of evening and the 
joy of the dawn, the passing of the old year and the happy 
birth of the new. This lesson of the garden and the forest 
is a lesson of comfort and cheer. It upbears the mind in 
failure, and encourages it to renewed effort and to patient 
waiting for results. The seed shall not fail to bear fruit, 
even if long hidden from view in the bosom of the earth, 
which buries but to peoet ish, and destroys but to bring new 
life. 


In another column of this issue will be found an inter- 
esting account of the nursery of Mr. George W. Vander- 
bilt, near Biltmore, North Carolina, together with a sketch 
of the proposed forest and arboretum so far as their plans 
have been matured. This enterprise is wholly of a private 
character, and the account seems to have been prepared 
fora magazine of local circulation to meet the natural 
interest in the undertaking which has been manifested by 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s neighbors. We reproduce it, however, 
because the matter is of more than local importance, and 
because this is the first authentic publication that has been 
made of the scope and purpose of the work. The estab- 
lishment of a nursery containing such a variety of woody 
species is of itself an event of the first importance to all 
intelligent lovers of trees; and if the arboretum project is 
carried out upon the lines indicated, it will become an 
institution of world-wide usefulness. Of course the project 
now is only a promise, and the realization of its possibili- 
ties in full measure can only be attained after years of 
patient study and labor, of study and labor, too, organized 
and directed and controlled by the broadest knowledge 
and the most thorough training which the age can furnish. 
The conception, however, is a noble one, and it is en- 
couraging to be assured that the foundations of the work 
have been laid with intelligence and care. The almost 
unparalleled richness of the southern Appalachian region in 
species of trees and shrubs, and the number of exotics 
which would thrive on the banks of the French Broad 
River, warrant the belief that a collection of unrivaled 
interest and value could be established there, while the 
grandeur-and beauty of the natural scenery of western 
North Carolina must prove an inspiration to any artist of 
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creative genius who is entrusted with the landscape 
design. 

As we have said, this is a private enterprise purely ; and 
yet the span of a human life is so short when compared 
with the possible life and the ever-growing influence of a 
well-ordered arboretum, that the project can hardly be con- 
ceived of in any other way than as a great institution, or, 
rather, in connection with the forest and other features of 
the plan, a cluster of institutions, devoted to special science 
and art. Indeed, it cannot fail to be a centre of educa- 
tional influence in forestry, arboriculture and landscape-art, 
so long as it has any lusty life, whoever may direct it. 
Looking, therefore, at the enterprise in its essential rela- 
tions to popular education in science and art, we may be 
allowed to express the hope that provision will be made to 
ensure its perpetuation. It is not often that men of wealth 
and public spirit find so worthy an object for their gener- 
ous impulses. 


Notes of a Summer Journey in Europe.—III. 


EFORE leaving Geneva for Pallanza, on the other side of 
the Alps, a short excursion was made to some of the vil- 
lages along the northern shore of the lake, and opportunities 
were found for a ramble through some of the vineyards which 
cover every hill-side. To persons always accustomed to 
_the prevailing American mode of pruning Grape-vines by 
leaving one or more long stems and training them to high 
trellises, the system practiced here at first seems strange. 
The old portions of the plants look like stumps, generally not 
more than a foot above ground. At the top of the stump are 
from two to four short arms, two or three inches in length, 
and from each of these arms one or two shoots are allowed to 
grow and bear from one to three bunches of grapes. At 
pruning-time these shoots are cut back to the stumps again. 
In some vineyards the stumps appeared old, and were en- 
tirely moss-covered, the moss sometimes being as much as an 
inch and a half thick. Some rather small stumps were said to 
be at least thirty years old. The vines are usually tied to slen- 
der stakes about four feet in height, the tying material being 
simply one or two stalks of Oat-straw or other Grass-plant, 
with the ends tied or made fast by a neat twist. So diminutive 
do these vines appear in comparison to those trained on our 
system, that from a distance or from a train they seem more 
like Peas or Tomato-stalks trained to stakes. 

The vines are planted quite near together, and, apparently, 
hand-labor is entirely depended upon in the cultivation of 
these vineyards. Indeed, toward the upper end of the lake, 
anything but careful hand-labor would be impossible on ac- 
count of the great steepness of the hill-sides, which are faced 
with stone walls supporting terrace upon terrace, so that the 
soil cannot be washed away. The situation is exceedingly fa- 
vorable for Grape-culture ; every foot of land fit for it is made 
use of, and one is impressed with a sense of thriftand economy 
in such intense cultivation. At Nyon some rather weedy vine- 
yards were noticed, and laborers were busily hoeing out such 
weeds as Mustard, Chickweed, a pretty flowering but perni- 
cious Bindweed, or Convolvulus (C. arvensis), Potentillas with 
long runners, and Canada Thistles, the latter in full bloom. 

The dreaded Phylloxera has apparently not yet gained a foot- 
hold here, and the vines generally seemed very healthy. They 
had not long ceased flowering, and the little grapes were mostly 
just well-formed (July 21st), Many of the bunches were in- 
fested by little lepidopterous larve, or caterpillars, one or 
more of which attack a bunch. They spin little silken tubes, 
within which they live separately, and generally accomplish 
the destruction of a considerable portion of the cluster of 
fruit. 

After leaving the lake, and on proceeding toward Brieg, on 
the Simplon Road, Apple-trees and orchards become more 
common, and are usually found in land which is kept in grass. 
Our common Locust is thoroughly naturalized, and grows as 
rampantly as a weed all along the railway. Above Brieg, on 
the Simplon Road, the Walnut-trees were bearing no fruit, the 
young tips and blossoms having been destroyed by frost. The 
mountain-sides were still covered with flowers, most noticea- 
ble among them being several kinds of Campanulas. On de- 
scending toward the Italian frontier, the native Clematis (C. 
flammula) becomes conspicuous everywhere, strongly sug- 
gesting our own Virgin’s Bower. Farther down in the valleys 
the Walnut is again abundant. The young walnut fruitis here 
much destroyed by lepidopterous larve, which cause the im- 
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mature nuts to drop during the summer, the injury being 
analagous to that caused by the codlin-moth among apples. 

As soon as we cross to the Italian side of the Alps and get 
to the region about Lake Maggiore, we find the treatment of 
the Grape-vines to be very different from that practiced around 
the Lake of Geneva. Here the vines are allowed to grow long, 
as we are most accustomed to see them, and they are trained 
to tall poles or trellises, or very commonly to living trees. 
The tree most selected for this office is the common Field 
Maple (Acer campestre), a species which does not generally 
grow to a very large size. Most of the branches are removed, 
only enough being left to keep up the life of the tree. The 
removal of the branches allows the sun and air to have free 
access to the vine, while its living support has at least the ad- 
vantage of not needing frequent renewal; although, on the 
other hand, it must take considerable nutriment from the 
ground, which should otherwise be appropriated by the vine. 
The practice is one which will hardly commend itself to thrifty 
cultivators. 

The main object of my excursion south of the Alps was to 
visit some of the gardens at Pallanza on Lake Maggiore, par- 
ticularly the gardens and nurseries of the Messrs. Rovelli. 
The rows of thrifty specimens of our great Southern Ever- 
green Magnolia, planted here as a street and shade tree, at 
once indicate that Pallanza enjoys a climate peculiarly favor- 
able for trees and other plants of warm, temperate regions. 
Handsome high hedges and immaculate clipped walls of what 
is called Eleagnus pungens showed how thoroughly accli- 
mated is this Japanese species, which we have not yet been 
able to grow well where the temperature is liable to go a 
good many degrees below zero of Fahrenheit. 

The nurseries of the Messrs. Rovelli are not kept as an ex- 
hibition or show-place, in the popular sense of the term ; but, 
although no studied attempt is made to produce landscape or 
floral effects, there is much to please and repay any one who 
may be able to spend a few hours there. 

The greatest interest in the place rests in the fact that here 
we find large, characteristic, and often handsome specimens 
of a great number of rare trees, shrubs and other plants 
which the firm propagate ; so that the visitor who personally 
goes to this nursery with the intention of purchasing may 
obtain a fair idea of the size, effect and other characteristics 
which his plants may develop when they attain to a good age 
and large proportions. Conifers and other evergreens are 
most largely represented among the arborescent plants, and 
we find here such well-grown specimens of Pines and other 
trees as are rarely seen in the collections which the average 
traveler is likely to visit. 

One of the rarities of the garden and an object of special 
pride is a handsome specimen of the so-called Chinese Golden 
Larch (Pseudolarix Kempfert), which is as much at home in 
this mild Italian climate asit is when subjected to the extremes 
of heat and cold, which it endures so well in the vicinity of 
Boston. This specimen produces fruit biennially, and the 
seed is allowed to fall and germinate beneath the tree, as 
greater success in procuring young plants is obtained in this 
way than by any artificial sowing which has been tried. The 
ground was covered with thousands of young seedlings, 
whose light-green foliage formed a complete and very pretty 
covering. 

A specimen of the Monterey Cypress (Cupressus macro- 
carpa), at forty years of age, has a trunk three feet in diame- 
ter, and makes a handsome tree; and, besides other large 
Cypresses, here also are good representatives of the Sequoias 
(S. sempervirens and S. gigantea), the first ninety feet high, 
while of the latter a curious pendulous form was pointed out 
as one of the novelties of the nursery. 

A specimen of Cryftomeria Faponica, from fifty to sixty 
feet high, is the finest I saw anywhere. This has not yet 
proved hardy enough to thrive well at the Arnold Arboretum. 
A large specimen of the rare and beautiful Californian Adzes 
bracteata thrives here, and produced fruit some years since. 
The very long, sharp-pointed leaves, which are white beneath, 
and the curious long-bracted or porcupine-like cones make 
this one of the most distinct and remarkable species of the 
genus. Another curious tree is Keteleerta Fortunei, long con- 
sidered by many botanists as an Abies, and known as A. For- 
tune. Its right to a distinct generic name now appears to be 
well established. This species is a native of south-eastern 
China, and is only hardy in warm temperate or sub-tropical 
regions. It may truly be called a very rare tree outside of its 
native habitat, the Messrs. Rovelli having the largest and 
finest in cultivation. This individual tree has a trunk two 
feet in diameter, covered with a curious corky bark resem- 
bling that of the Cork Oak. Although it produces cones in 
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abundance, it has not, owing to Jack of pollen, produced per- 
fect seed. It is propagated by grafting on stock of the com- 
mon European Silver Fir (Adzes pectinata), whilealimitednum- 
ber of own-rooted plants are also produced by fastening 
rings of damp sphagnum to the branches in the same manner 
that many greenhouse-plants are rooted. Among other Firs 
were fine examples of Nordmann’s and the Cilician Fir. The 
first is well known as being quite hardy at Boston, while the 
other is somewhat more tender. Cunninghamia Sinensts, 
Podocarpus Chilina, Fitzroya Patagonica and Araucarias (fruit- 
ing) were some of the other most interesting conifers noted, 
and which we are accustomed to see only as pigmy plants in 
greenhouses. 

Reference to the Pines should not be omitted, for a number 
of fine examples are to be seen here. Pinus Canariensis, an 
insular species from Teneriffe, seems to be a favorite and does 
well, and a Himalayan species (P. Jongifolia) attracts attention 
by its curious long-leaved foliage. Among our American spe- 
cies we find here the Californian P. zzsignis, one of the most 
ornamental Pines in cultivation, but, of course, not hardy in 
our northern gardens, and the Long-leaved or Georgia Pine 
(P. palustris), which is not more enduring, although some of 
our nurserymen have led many amateurs into buying it. Of 
several Mexican Pines, one of the prettiest is P. Zatwla, while 
anotherlong-leaved one appears to beaform of P. Montezume. 

Several species of Palms prove quite hardy in the open air. 
Among these the most interesting and remarkable is a speci- 
men of the beautiful Coquito Palm (fubea sfectabilts), of 
Chili, forty or forty-five years old, twenty feet in height, and 
with a trunk almost three feet in diameter. An example of 
Cocos australis was in flower, and the Japanese Fan Palm 
seemed quite at home. Quite a variety of Bamboos have 
been brought together, some of them being twenty or twenty- 
five feet high. One of the specialties of the establishment is 
the cultivation of Camellias, of which there are a great variety 
growing in the open air, while their near relatives, the Tea- 
plants, are to be seen growing beside them. 

Much more is to be seen here than can be well indicated in 
these notes, and any one interested in the fruits of warm tem- 
perate regions will also find much to study. Twelve or 
fourteen varieties of the Japan Persimmon (Diosfyros Kaki) 
are grown, and the fruit is said to be gaining in popular favor. 

An old friend was noted in the herbaceous Asiatic Lespedeza, 
which, in a particularly warm spot, was expanding its very first 
flowers (July 23d). This pretty, rosy purple flowered, leguminous 
plant is apparently nomore shrubby at Pallanza than itis in our 
northern gardens, where it blooms in the autumn. Unfor- 
tunately, it is most widely known as Desmodium pendulifiorum, 
a name which should no longer be kept up, as by its botanical 
characters the plant is a true Lespedeza. ee (GSH 
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N article under the above title appears in the Decem- 

ber number of Zhe Lyceum, a magazine published in 

Asheville, North Carolina. We have made allusion to it in 

our editorial columns, and herewith reproduce the greater 

portion of it. It was prepared at the request of the editor 

of The Lyceum by Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, whose 
name is a guarantee that it is authoritative. 


1. Itis intended that the greater part of the estate with 
which the nursery is connected shall be occupied by a syste- 
matically managed forest, constituted mainly, at least, of such 
trees and bushes indigenous to the region as are likely to be 
of commercial value. This forest will bein a large part formed 
by the improvement, through thinning and ‘otherwise, of the 
present young ‘‘second growth,” but considerable spaces, now 
bare of trees, or the trees on which are unpromising, will be 
planted. The extent of the forest is to be fully 4,000 acres. 

2. Roads will be carried through the forest, in the laying 
out of which the motive of convenient transportation from its 
different parts will be modified by regard for picturesque in- 
terest, and the immediate borders of a part of these roads are 
to be planted with the object of gradually forming more inter- 
esting foregrounds than might otherwise be presented to view 
from them. 

3. It is proposed to make a plantation, three or four miles 
in length, along the borders of a certain series of the forest- 
roads which will contain a few specimens, suitably classified 
and arranged for study, of each of the native trees of the region, 
and of all other trees that can be obtained from any part of 
the world with a reasonable hope that they will flourish under 
the conditions of climate and soil of the locality. This will be 
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“The Arboretum”; in effect an Experiment Station and Mu- 
seum of living trees. It may be hoped to be of considerable 
national value, as the trees acquire their mature character, 
perhaps fifty years hence. 

4. It is intended to gradually form in some of the glens of 
the estate, passages of local scenery resembling those natu- 
rally occurring in many similar situations in the mountain- 
regions of North Carolina, of which the more notable constitu- 
ents are lustrous smooth-leafed evergreens, such as the Rho- 
dodendrons and Kalmias, Ilexes and the Leucothce. In the 
glens there are occasional partly flooded or water-soaked 
areas, in or on the edges of which grow Cane, Bullrushes, 
Sagittarias and other aquatic forms of vegetation, mostly her- 
baceous. With masses of such evergreens as have been indi- 
cated above, it is designed to associate a comparatively small 
number of foreign bushes of a generally similar, glossy, ever- 
green character, by the introduction of which, if it can be suc- 
cessfully accomplished, greater variety and grace of form and 
vivacity of tint, and, at points, more complex intricacy of effect 
may be obtained than if the planting were to be confined 
strictly to natives. Also the attempt will be made to naturalize 
a few foreign plants, as, for instance, certain Bamboos, Ne- 
lumbiums and Nympheeas, each having qualities of its own, 
differing from, but to be pleasingly associated with, those of 
the native aquatic and water-side plants. 

In the nursery there are now under propagation, or already 
in cultivation, young trees and bushes for each of the four 
above-stated purposes. Of such of these as are designed to 
be used either directly, or as stocks for propagation, for the 
Arboretum, there are two or more examples each of four 
thousand two hundred species and varieties. Of the different 
species of Rhododendron, Kalmia, Leucothe, Andromeda, 
Ilex, Laurus, Osmanthus, Aucuba, Abelia and other smooth- 
leafed evergreens collected or otherwise obtained with a view 
to the fourth class of plantations above defined, there are now 
in the nursery, or planted on the banks of Ram branch, 20,000 
plants, not including those intended as ground-covering, such 
as Ivies, Evergreen, Loniceras and Running Roses, Hyperi- 
cum, Periwinkle, etc., of which the present stock is about 
100,000. Among the Rhododendrons there are two examples 
each of four hundred hybrid varieties, mostly the result of 
crossing the Catawba Rhododendron, growing naturally on 
the high mountain-tops of North Carolina, with others largely 
obtained from the Alpine regions of Europe and from the 
Ural and Himalayan mountain of Asia. 

All of the plantations described are intended, as they come 
to maturity, to have a natural aspect, and to stand in harmoni- 
ous and modestly subordinate relations with the general 
landscape of this region of country. There will be a small 
space of ‘‘kept grounds,” near the dwelling of the proprietor, 
which, for the most part, will be laid out formally, with a view 


“to domestic convenience and correspondence with the build- 
_ings, consequently, with a clearly defined demarcation from 


the natural landscape. There will be but little space given on 
the estate to what are commonly called “ornamentals,” and 
none to the exhibition of mere curiosities, eccentricities or 
rarities of vegetation. There is, consequently, little in the 
nursery of special interest froma gardening pointofview. Its 
stock of trees and bushes of merchantable size now numbers 
about 100,000; of seedlings and cuttings propagated on the 
grounds during the last year, about 500,000. Some of the 
stock having been brought long distances (part from southern 
Europe, part from Japan) and delayed on the passage, is not 
at present looking very thrifty, but after the next winter’s rest 
is expected to fully recover. 

The entire undertaking looks to results that can be fully 
realized only after many years, and, except to a botanist, its 
value lies in its promises and experiments rather than its 
actualities. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
Spirzea discolor, var. arizefolia. 


abe panicle of flowers of Sprea discolor, vat. ariefolia, 
figured on page 617, is from a photograph ofaspecimen 
grown during the past summer in the Arnold Arboretum, 
where it bloomed better than it has ever done before, no 
doubt owing to the comparative mildness of the past two 
winters and to a moderate amount of winter protection 
given toit. Perhaps, also, itis one of those plants which are 
apparently hardier after they attain a considerable age. 
Although one of the most beautiful of all the Spirzas, it 
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unfortunately is not, or, at least, has not proved sufficiently 
hardy so far to always withstand our New England 
winters without some shelter or protection. On this ac- 
count it is rarely seen here as it cannot be planted with 
any assurance of giving satisfaction. It is not impossible 
that hardier strains may yet be procured from higher alti- 
tudes or colder latitudes. Its native habitat is mainly 
west of the Rocky Mountains, where it is said to range 
from southern California northward through Oregon and 
Washington and into British Columbia at least as far north 
as the forty-ninth degree of latitude. 

This variety was originally described as a separate spe- 
cies under the name of Spirea ariefolia, and as such it is 
still commonly known in catalogues and_ collections. 
Later botanists have relegated it to the rank of a variety of 
S. discolor, an apparently extremely variable species, 
as there is at least one other distinct botanical variety (var. 
dumosa) recognized, which, being less northerly in its dis- 
tribution, is not so hardy as the form under consideration. 

Under cultivation and favorable circumstances this Spireea 
becomes a large shrub ten or twelve feet high and as much 
as fifteen feet in diameter. The branches are slender and 
covered by a very minute pubescence. ‘The bark is at first 
light gray in color, but after the second year it is dark 
brownish gray. When young it is marked by minute 
longitudinal ridges, which become obsolete with age. The 
foliage is usually so abundant that the stems are well 
covered. 

As the name denotes, and the figure shows, the leaves 
have the outline and pinnatifid lobing which gives them 
some resemblance to the leaves of certain forms of the 
European Beam-tree (Pyrus Aria), but this character is com- 
mon to the other variations. They vary from one to two 
or three inches in length, and are usually quite densely 
covered on the under surface with a close grayish pu- 
bescence. 

In this latitude the blossoms usually begin to open in 
the last days of June or early July, and flowering is con- 
tinued for about three weeks. 

The individual blossoms are small and of a pale green- 
ish white color, so that the whole panicle has a rather dull 
white effect. The large loose feathery, much-branched 
panicles are produced at the ends of the shoots, and are 
frequently very much larger than shown in the figure. 


They are borne in as great profusion as the panicles on a_ 
well-grown Hydrangea paniculata, and, in a manner, are 


almost as effective, though lacking their pure white lustre. 

The odor of the flowers has been described as that of 
Sweet Birch, but it is as strongly suggestive of honey, with 
perhaps a faint hint of Chestnut-blossoms which renders 
them not entirely agreeable to many people. 

Seed is freely produced, but it is not easily separable or 
distinguishable from the chaff or remains of the withered 
flowers, which are so persistent that they still adhere 
when the leaves have fallen. Plants may either be repro- 
duced from seed, or more speedily by layers, or from cut- 
tings of green wood started in sand under glass. They do 
notspread much from underground shoots. It was early in- 
troduced into European gardens, and was brought to Eng- 
land in 1827. Wherever it is hardy it is deservedly much 
esteemed ; and it is particularly valuable because it blos- 
soms at a later season than the vast majority of shrubs. 

Although we have spoken of it as a Spiraea, it should 
be noted here that the late C. J. Maximowicz, in his 
monograph of the Spireeas, places S. discolor under a 
separate genus, the generic name proposed being Holo- 
discus, which was first used as a subsection of Spirea. 
He removed it entirely from that genus, as he con- 
sidered that it was related to the Potentillas, and that it was 
also allied to the Raspberries by its two pendulous ovules. 

Maximowicz did not recognize the varieties of S. discolor 
as they are designated in botanical works, and, besides 
these, he also included one or two other plants which had 
been described as species and whose range extends through 
Mexico and as far south as Guatemala. 
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With the present tendencies toward creating and more 
sharply defining genera, it is not at all unlikely that the 


classification of Maximowicz will come to be universally ~ 


accepted, and that our plant may finally be known as 
Holodiscus discolor, or, if there proves to be sufficient dif- 
ference to warrant keeping up the varietal name, as Z. 
discolor, ariefola. Indeed, the name Holodiscus is 
already in use in some botanical gardens, and is taken 
up in Coulter’s ‘‘Manual of the Botany of the Rocky 
Mountain Region.” 
J. G. Jack. 
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AgripEs LawRENca, var. AMEsIANA, Sander.—A robust and 
handsome variety, with short, rigid dark green leaves, and 
the purple tips of the sepals and petals broader than usual. 
It is said to be like a dark-colored form of the variety San- 
deriana in the flower, but to differ in habit. It was intro- 
duced by Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans. —A7dnalin, 
im Gardeners’ Chronicle, October 3d, p. 393. 

CypRIPEDIUM GODEFROY®, var. LUTEUM, O’Brien.—A very 
pretty variety, with the ground color of a clear soft prim- 
rose-yellow, and the spotting pale rosy lilac. It appeared 
in a batch of the ordinary form in the collection of Messrs. 
Hugh Low & Co., of Clapton.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, Octo- 
ber 3d, p. 393. 

CyprIPEDIUM X ENFIELDENSE, Hort.—A handsome hybrid, 
raised in the collection of A. J. Hollington, Esq., Forty 
Hill, Enfield, by Mr. Ayling, from C. Lawrenceanum, crossed 
with the pollen of C. Hookere. It is like an improved 
C. x marmorophyllum, in which C. x barbatum takes the 
place of C. Lawrenceanum. The leaves are much like those 
of the two parents. The dorsal sepal is very broadly ovate 
and subacute, stained and nerved with purple on a light 
green ground, paler toward the margin. The petals are 
deflexed and much like those of C. Hookere in their bright 
purple color, but not quite so broad near the apex. The 
lip and staminode are intermediate in character.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, November 7th, -p. 546. 

PHAJUS MACULATO-GRANDIFOLIUS.—This is a handsome hy- 
brid, raised by Mr. Seden for Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, 
of Chelsea, from P. grandifolius, crossed with the pollen 
of P. maculatus. It has the general habit of the mother 
plant, but the leaves are rather thinner than those of that 
species, and have a few yellow spots as in the pollen 
parent. The spike is nearly three feet high, with the flow- 
ers about as large as those of P. grandifolus. ‘The sepals 
and petals are yellow, with a slight coppery tinge, and the 
lip yellow at the base, with its infolded front lobe chestnut- 
red, and some lines of the same color extending to the base 
of the lip. It was awarded a first-class certificate by the 
Royal Horticultural Society on November roth last.—Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, November 14th, p. 591. Ri As Rey 
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Butsous Prants.—Among the species of Crinum culti- 
vated at Kew there are several which usually flower in 
winter. The following are in bloom now, and will con- 
tinue so until the end of the month: C. angustum. This is 
one of the handsomest of the large evergreen tropical spe- 
cies. It forms a specimen as large almost as the C. Aszah- 
cum, figured early this year in GaRDEN anpD Forest, the 
thickness and length of the stem-like neck of the bulb and 
the width and length of the fleshy bright green foliage be- 
ing very similar to what I described in that species. In 
the flowers, however, C.angus/um is much more attractive, 
each flower being fully six inches across. The segments 
are narrow and recurved, and they are colored rich deep 
crimson, paler on the inside. There are as many as thirty 
flowers in a single head, and they open in slow succession. 
The species is a native of Mauritius and the Seychelles, 
whence it was introduced to Kew seventy years ago. I do 
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not see any difference between this and C. amabile, which 
is also now in flower at Kew. They are alike in all charac- 
ters, and on turning to Mr. Baker’s description of these two 
species in his “ Amaryllideze” I perceive that both descrip- 
tions are essentially the same. There is, however, the dif- 
ference in geographical position, that called C. amabile 
being a native of Sumatra. C. Hildebrandt is another 
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species in flower twice already this year. It is a pretty 
pot-plant, and not too large for the ordinary shelf in the 
stove. It was sent from Johanna Island, off the south-east 
coast of Africa, in 1875, to Berlin, by the collector Hilde- 
brandt, and a few years later to Kew by Sir John Kirk. 
Although found at an altitude of 3,000 feet, it suffers from 
cold if kept in an ordinary greenhouse. C. bracteatum is 


Fig. 98.—Spirzea discolor, var arizefoliai—See page 615. 


evergreen species, and one which is very easily kept in 
health in a stove. It has a neck a foot long, is almost leek- 
shaped in fact, with strap-shaped leaves eighteen inches by 
twoinches. The flowers are borne in an erect head on a 
scape a foot high, and are remarkable for the length of the 
tube, which is from six to eight inches long, and perfectly 
straight. The segments are three inches long, narrow, 
spreading and recurved; pure white. We have had this 


similar in general characters to C. pedunculatum, but does 
not grow to so large a size. It has a short thick neck, 
broad fleshy leaves, and a flattened scape a foot long, bear- 
ing numerous pure white flowers two inches across. The 
stamens are reddish. Originally from the Seychelles, but 
now well known in cultivation in the tropics. C. pedun- 
culatum is quite as large as the common C. Asvaticum, the 
only difference between the two being in the size of the 
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flowers and in the number of ovules. They are both noble 
stove-plants and very easily grown. They may be planted 
in borders in warm houses, but grow equally well in pots. 
They like an abundance of water at allseasons. C. gigan- 
feum has recently been figured in GarDEN AND Forest, so 
that I need only mention it here among those which are in 
flower now. It blooms twice or three times annually. 


CaL.ipsycHE is a small genus of Amaryllids which is rep- 
resented in gardens by two species—namely, C. aurantiaca, 
a native of Ecuador, at an altitude of 8,000 feet, and C. m7- 
rabilis, from the Andes of Peru. The former is now in 
flower in a stove at Kew. Although not possessed of much 
attraction in the shape or color of the flowers, yet the plant 
is decidedly interesting, and well worth a place in a collec- 
tion of stove-bulbs on account of the peculiar form of the 
flowers. The bulbs and leaves are similar to those of 
Urceolina, while the scape is erect, fistulose, two feet high, 
and bears an umbel of a dozen yellow flowers, which 
spread horizontally, and are tubular, two inches long, with 
the stamens protruding three inches beyond the recurved 
tips of the segments of the corolla. The flowers remain 
fresh on the plant about a month. The treatment for this 
plant should be the same as for Urceolina pendula. 

Lucharis grandiflora (Amazonica) is, of course, in flower 
now. We find that by treating this plant as if it were 
a tropical Daffodil, or, in other words, giving it plenty of 


water at all times, a rich loamy soil, not too much sun-. 


shine and not too frequent disturbance at the root, never, 
in fact, so long as it is doing well, it will flower twice or 
thrice annually, keep free from the mite (Rhizoglyphus) 
and behave itself exactly as a good stove-plant should. 
Many cultivators fail with this and the several other species 
of Eucharis through subjecting them toa process of alternate 
high-feeding and starving, which may answer for some 
bulbs, such as Hippeastrums, some Crinums and Nerines, 
‘but which is quite opposed to the nature of Eucharis. 


NERINES. —Except WV. flexuosa and N. Munselli these are 
now all over, and the plants are in full-leaf growth. Our 
chief difficulty with these beautiful bulbous plants is owing 
to the absence of sunlight in winter, when they are in full 
growth. In America the Nerines ought to become general 
favorites, your bright sunshine, even in the depth of win- 
ter, being favorable to their growth. In Ireland, especially 
in the Glasnevin Botanic Gardens, in the Scilly Isles, in 
Baden Baden, and even so near London as Windsor, 
Nerines are a success, but they do not grow satisfactorily 
in any garden which is within reach of London fogs. 
Given a fair amount of sunlight in winter, and Nerines 
will prove most valuable greenhouse-bulbs. They grow 
from November to May, rest from then to October, and 
then push up their gorgeous and elegant flowers. 


Bomareas.—These are not bulbous, but they are Amary]- 
lids, and they are in bloom now. I propose to send shortly 
a series of notes on this genus for publication in GARDEN 
AND Forest. In the meantime I may call attention to three 
of the best of them, which Professor Sargent saw in flower 
and admired at Kew this week. They are B. Carder, B. 
Caldasitana and B. frondea. ‘The first of this trio has scan- 
dent stems from eight to twelve feet long, clothed with 
broad leaves and terminal umbels of flowers as large as 
those of Lapageria and of similar texture. Their color is 
rich rose with conspicuous spots of brown on the upper 
part of the segments, the inner segments being greenish 
white. I have seen an umbel of flowers on this species 
which measured two feet in.diameter and contained over 
fifty flowers. 2. frondea has stems eight feet high, lance- 
olate, dark green leaves five inches long, and terminal 
umbels of rich golden yellow flowers, with a few spots of 
brown. The head formed by the flowers is suggestive of 
the umbel of Adstremeria aurantiaca. B. Caldasiana has 
broader leaves than the last-named and looser umbels of 
flowers, which are shorter than in B. frondea and colored 
a deeper yellow, with larger spots of brown on the upper 
half of the segments. This species and B. Cardert have 
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not been out of flower since June. They are planted in a 
shallow bed at the south end of a sunny greenhouse, their 


stems being trained against the roof, from which the flow- 


ers hang gracefully. 

Lachenalias are pushing up their flower-spikes and 
promise to make a fine show pfesently. The perpetual 
flowering Cyrtanthus Mackeni is as attractive now as it 
was in June. Its near ally, C. /ufescens, ceased flowering 
about a month ago. 

The first of the Hippeastrums to bloom is the sturdy and 
really useful H. aulicum, the variety known as superbum 
being better than the type. I like this plant because of its 
evergreen nature and its vigorous free-flowering habit, 
characters which unfortunately do not belong to many of 


the species or varieties of Hippeastrum. 
ent PP W. Watson. 
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Strawberry Notes from Wisconsin. 


fe BLOG the more progressive market-growers, the Warfield 

is the most popular variety. at the present time. It was 
given the first place at the last meeting of our state horticul- 
tural society, and in our trial grounds. at the experiment sta- 
tion it proved decidedly more productive than any other 
variety tested. Its rich glossy color and its firmness, coupled 
with remarkable productiveness, are its specially valuable 
qualities. We have several varieties, however, that yield fruit 
of better size and quality. The appearance of the berry is suf- 
ficiently like that of the Wilson to permit the two varieties to 
be packed in the same case without detection unless by the 
expert, a fact which makes the latter sort popular as a fertilizer 
for the Warfield. Da 

The Haverland was second in productiveness on our grounds. 
In color, this berry is decidedly inferior to the Warfield, though 
it averages a trifle larger. In quality there is little difference. 

Lady Rusk has proved disappointing. It is fairly produc- 
tive, but the fruit is irregular in shape, inferior in size, and 
poor in quality. In firmness it does not surpass the Wilson 
or Warfield. 

Shuster’s Gem was only fairly productive, and the quality 
is inferior. Edgar Queen was productive and promising. 
General Putnam has value as a family variety, the berry 
being large and of good quality, but its color and softness do 
not commend it for market. 

Our finest early variety was the Van Deman, which gave its 
first ripe fruits three days before any other. A peculiarity of 
this sort, if we may judge it from the past year’s record, is that 
it ripens the bulk of its crop very early, several days before any 
other variety tested. This, with its other good qualities, will 
probably giveit a place as a market variety. It is of fine color, 
firm enough for a near market, fairly productive, and of good 
average size and quality. Though ripening first, its crop held 
out through the entire strawberry season. This, together with 
the fact that its flowers are perfect, should give it especial value 
as a family variety. 

Our finest late sort was the Eureka, which proved much 
more productive than the Gandy, while equal to it in all other 
respects. The Jessie succeeds admirably with some growers, 
while it is disappointing with others. At its bestit is a remark- 
able variety, the plants being very productive of fruit of the 
largest size and superior quality. On our own grounds it has 
done only fairly well. The old Wilson still holds its own with a 
few market growers, notably J. M. Smith, ofGreen Bay. Where 
vigor has been maintained in the plants, and high cultivation 
is given, it must be confessed that this old stand-by has few 
superiors. - ‘ 

Perhaps it should be added that the comparative earliness or 
lateness of different sorts may depend considerably upon the 
weather during the strawberry harvest. If the weather is dry 
at the commencement of the strawberry season maturity in 
the earlier sorts will be hastened. If abundant rains fall after 
a few pickings have been made, the later sorts may take on a 
new growth, which will delay their maturity considerably. 
This was well illustrated on our own grounds the past season. 
Dry weather prevailed until the majority of our varieties had 
commenced ripening, when abundant rains followed, and the 
maturity of the later sorts was considerably postponed. Owing 
to this the strawberry season was considerably prolonged, ber- 
ries having been gathered for the table during an entire month, 
IRS EO 
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The Hellebores. 


BSS plants are the best of their season, and they are not 
miuch inferior to the choicest afforded by the garden at 
any time of the year. Helleborus is a genus of perfectly 
hardy, herbaceous perennials, with or without stems, vary- 
‘ing in height from six to twenty-four inches, with deciduous 
or persistent palmate or pedate leaves, and inhabiting Europe 
and Asia. The common names, Christmas and Lenten Roses, 
are given on account of the season when the flowers of the 
two sections appear; but, of course, they are not Roses, but 
members of the Buttercup family. The popular name, Christ- 
mas Rose, Christmas Herb, or Christ’s Herb, originated with 
the Dutch, Rose having probably been substituted for Herb 
from the resemblance of the flowers to those ofa wild Rose. 

According to the ‘‘Genera Plantarum” of Hooker and Ben- 
tham, there are ten or twelve species. Mr. J. G. Baker, how- 
ever, in the monograph of the genus which appears in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle for 1877, recognizes only six species, and 
classes other forms as variations of two of these distinct types, 
or species closely allied to them. 

H. lividus is a pretty Corsican species, with flowers of a 
bright greenish color, known in gardens since 1710. A variety, 
Integrilobus, differs slightly from the type in the foliage. Both 
flower in spring. A. fetidus is a large species with decorative, 
persistent foliage, producing large panicles of greenish flowers, 
margined with dull purple, during the early inonths of the year. 

The Black Hellebore (ZA. zzger) is the best of all the species, 
and a first-rate garden-plant. This is the true Christmas Rose, 
_ a very variable plant common to central and southern Europe, 
and first introduced into England by Gerard in 1596. The 
typical form is from six inches to a foot high, the pedate, 
coriaceous leaves on stout petioles, which proceed from a 
spreading underground stem, as do the erect scapes, which, 
during the autumn and winter months, bear from one to three 
cup-shaped, pinkish white flowers about three inches in diame- 
ter. The variety Altifolius, or Maximus, is the largest and 
most handsome, the pure white flowers, suffused with pink 
externally, from four to five inches across, and at their best in 
November and early December. A. niger angustifolius is an 
extremely floriferous sort, a trifle smaller than the type, flow- 
ering in October and November, and of pure white color. This 
variety is the best for forcing and pot-culture generally. 
Madame Fourcade is an excellent pure white form of H. xzger, 
blooming in November and December. In the variety Major 
the blossoms are like those of Altifolius, butsomewhat smaller, 
and developed in December and January. Riverston’s variety 
has large pure white flowers, which are borne in great abun- 
dance during November and December. Only a few daysago 
I picked a large cluster of flowers from a plant of this variety 
in a Massachusetts garden. The leaves were a trifle ragged, 
but the large pure white flowers were in excellent condition. 
The blooms of the variety Rubrus are of a charming pale red- 
dish tint, large, and expand in January. This is a free-flower- 
ing variety, very distinct and useful, being the only Christmas 
Rose with red flowers. A. niger vernalis (Caucasicus) is 
another handsome kind which blooms in January, the flowers 
being large, pure white, tinged with rose externally, and de- 
lightfully fragrant. Several other varietal names are given to 
alleged forms of H. ziger, but the characters of the plants thus 
distinguished, excepting one known as Variegatus, which has 
leaves of green and white, coincide so markedly with those of 
the kinds already mentioned that it is sheer folly to perpetuate 
them. 

H. viridis has ornamental foliage, and is sometimes grown 
on that account. The flowers are bright green, from two to 
three inches in diameter, and produced in spring. It is a na- 
tive of Western Europe, and is said to have escaped from cul- 
tivation in some parts of our eastern states. The following 
are ranked as sub-species of H. viridis: H. Bocconi,a form 
from the mountains of Etruria, in cultivation ten or fifteen 
years, flowers green and agreeably odorous. ZH. cyclophyllus, 
_ a green-flowered, Grecian plant, unknown in gardens; H. 

graveolens,a Hungarian form, witk greenish flowers, tinged 
with purple ; A. ¢ztermedius,a native of Austria, flowers green 
and purple; 4. /#xus, also from Austria, with pale green 
flowers ; H. purpurescens, the last and by far the best of the 
group, which, with A. Bocconi, are the only forms really de- 
serving general attention. The former bears large, deep, pur- 
plish flowers of large size, and has been admired in gardens 
for seventy years; H. orientalis is a Grecian species, introduced 
about 1839. Itis about eighteen inches high, and produces 
white flowers, with purple margins in late spring. A compar- 
atively large number of sub-species are built on this plant as 
the type. Among these are A. abchasicus, with greenish 
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purple flowers, and cultivated in European gardens for a quar- 
ter of a century ; A. Antiguorum, a beautiful form, with pale 
purple flowers; A. atrorubens, a very desirable kind, with 
large flowers of deep purple color; A. Caucasicus, with pale 
green flowers, and wholly distinct from the H. Caucasicus 
(vernalis) of the niger group; AH. Colchicus is from Asia Mi- 
nor, and one of the best of the entire genus, with large and 
abundant rich purple flowers; A. guttatws, an attractive plant 
trom the Caucasus, having flowers pure white, spotted with 
purple; 4H. odorus, a native of Austria, bearing numerous 
green and fragrant flowers; A. Olympicus, bearing in winter 
white flowers tinged with green, and A. pallidus, a similar 
plant. 

The Orientalis group contains, in addition to the above, nu- 
merous varieties, and some plants which are presumably 
hybrids of the Viridis and Orientalis sections. The finest of 
these are, Apotheker Bogren, large, rich reddish purple; Frau 
Irene Heinmann, bright purple, with reddish spots ; Gertrude 
Jekyll, very fine pure white; Leichtlini, white, spotted crim- 
son, and Punctatissimus, pale purple, freely marked withspots 
of a much darker shade. It is evident that A. mzger and A. 
orientalis yield nearly all the plants of the genus which are of 
value in gardens. These, at any rate, will be found satisfac- 
tory to ordinary growers, and the others can be added for in- 
vestigation and experiment. The student and hybridizer will 
find in the Hellebores a wide field for interesting work, and all 
who cultivate plants for their beauty alone will be agreeably 
surprised with the results of any extra attention given to them. 

Cambridge, Mass. _M. Barker. 


The Cranesbills. 


(ehos = plants have always been of peculiar interest to me, 

the rarer forms always possessing great charms; few 
hardy perennials combine more handsome foliage, with showy 
flowers borne in profusion, or are more easily grown. They 
are in no sense weedy, and do well in almost any soil and in 
all exposures. They must not be confounded with the tender 
Geraniums, which properly belong to the genus Pelargonium. 

Geranium sanguineum is one of the oldest cultivated 
species ; its dark red flowers are borne continuously through 
the summer and into late autumn, and show to advantage 
against the dark green, handsomely cut foliage. The variety 
Lancastrensis has light pink flowers veined with deeper color. 
G. Endressii has light green, nicely cut foliage and clear pink 
flowers, but unfortunately itis a little tender here. The double 
form of G. pJratense—one of the oldest of old-fashioned flow- 
ers—is really a showy plant, and gives an abundance of bloom 
up to the late summer months. The flowers are very double 
and deep purple in color. 

G. peltatum is especially noteworthy in its foliage, for, 
though the flowers are freely borne, they are of secondary 
consideration. G. /bericum is very choice, with deeply cut 
and fringed foliage and showy open panicles ot deep violet 
flowers, an inch or more across and veined with purple. It 
makes a bush one and one-half to two feet high, producing an 
abundance of flowers throughout July and August, and the 
variety Platypetalum is richer in the color of its flowers than 
the type, and the whole plant is not quite as large in growth. 
With us it is a freer bloomer. Some time since I imported a 
plant as G. Londesiz, and it has proved the best in my collec- 
tion, forming a large, self-supporting broad bush, three feet 
high, and heavily enveloped in late July with open, flat pani- 
cles of light blue flowers, fully an inch and a quarter in diam- 
eter and handsomely veined with purplish violet. It is very 
distinct from any other species that I have, both in foliage, 
flower and habit. I have doubts, however, as to the correct- 
ness of its name. 

G. Wallichiana is of prostrate, trailing habit, with light 
green, palmate foliage and deep red flowers, borne sparingly 
all summer. It is a desirable plant, used as a trailer, and its 
Himalayan habit lends peculiar interest to it. 

Reading, Mass. JF. Woodward Manning. 


Fertilizers for Tomatoes. 


OUR remarks on Fertilizers for Tomatoes interest me. I 
have become satisfied that the difficulty with Tomatoes 

in this latitude, where they are, as a rule, very unsatisfactory 
in midsummer, is very largely due to the general impression 
that heavy manuring is not good for them, especially the 
heavy use of stable-manure. A large part of the benefit of 
well-rotted stable-manure in a hot climate comes from the 
abundant carbonaceous matter mixed with it, which tends to 
keep the soil from baking hard in the summer heat, and pre- 
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serves moisture. I have been particularly struck with the 
success of an old negro, a porter in a mercantile house in 
Raleigh, in growing Tomatoes and keeping them up all 
through the summer. SoIsought him out and asked about 
his method of cultivation. ‘‘ Well, boss,” said he, ‘‘I’se jess 
gota bit of a gyarden to ’muse myself moonlight nights. I 
keeps a pig and some cliickens, and saves their manure, and 
my boy scrapes up the hoss droppin’s on the road, and we 
-gits rich dirt and mixes it all up in a compose pile ready for 
spring. Den, in April, when I sets out my Termatter-plants, I 
digs a big hole for every one of ’em and fills it mos’ full ob 
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poses this stem too much to the sun .and makes it short-lived. 
I am inclined to believe that better success will be had here 
from vines sprawling on the ground, and shading with their 
foliage not only the stem of the plant but the ground as well, 
Ihave abandoned varietal. tests of Tomatoes, and will, here- 
after, study modes of culture and development. 

Raleigh, N. C. W. F. Massey. 


Dwarf Callas.—About two years ago there appeared in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle a cut cf anew dwarf Calla, which created 
considerable interest among gardeners and florists, inasmuch 


Fig. 99—Corrective Works in one branch of the Torrent of Grollaz.—See page 62x. 


dat compose. De holes is ober a foot deep. On de top I puts 
some of de sile, and sets de plant right in de middle, wid a 
stout stake alongside ob it, and ties de vine up to it; and it 
jess grows and grows, and keeps a-growin’, an’! cuts off de 
side shoots as soon asI see de blossom on’em. Dat’s all, 
boss. Dem plants jess keep a-growing’, and I cuts out de old 
straggly stuff now an’ then, and has freshshootsan’ Termatters 
all de time.’’ There is a lecture on Tomato culture! Such 
heavy manuring may not do everywhere, but in this climate 
of alternate deluges and droughts the old colored man’s plan 
works well, and will be tried in my own work next season. I 


am not sure, however, that it is advisable here to train the | 


plants off the ground. Close training to one main stem ex- 


_ing pot-plant. 


as it was doubted whether its dwarfed character could be per- 
petuated. That itis a genuine novelty has been fully proved 
by a local florist, who imported a number of bulblets last 
spring. ‘The bulblets were very small, scarcely averaging the 
size of a pea. About ninety per cent. of the importation lived, 
and some have now reached the blooming stage. There is 
every probability of its becoming an important winter-bloom- 
In a six-inch pan it makes an elegant specimen, 
and it would prove of great value for the decoration of the 
dinner-table. The plants I saw were single crowns with twelve 
fully developed leaves, one open spathe, and two others in the 
process of development, and the whole plant was not more 
than ten inches high from the soil. The spathes had six to 
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eight inches of clear stem, the expanded portion measuring 
two and a half to three inches across, thus making one of the 
neatest flowers possible for boutonniéres. 

Any one who knows how to grow the common Calla need 
have no trouble growing this. A light soil, with abundance of 
well-decayed manure, is preferable, with enough drainage to 
allow water to flow off quickly. The best plants I saw were 
growing ona bench near the glass, ina temperature of fifty-five 
to sixty degrees, and with a light shading even in December. 
Others were growing in a cooler house, quite exposed, in a 
drier atmosphere, but did not appear to thrive so well, and 
were dwarfer, or stunted. The bulblets as they appear about 
the crowns may be taken off as soon as they develop one or 
two leaves, and as they need no ripening they will grow at 
once into neat plants. I believe good marketable plants with 
one spathe could be grown in five-inch pots. 


Violas.—I lately picked, from under a slight covering of Pine- 
needles, a bouquet of thése in yellow and blue. Unprotected, 
they would have been all withered by frost ; but why are they 
not oftener seen in gardens? They are hardier than Pansies, 
and will almost take care of themselves. But they become 
ragged with age, and so it is better to transplant a few of the 
seedlings, which can always be found about an old bed. They 
bloom all summer long, and nothing is neater for shallow 


dishes. 
Wellesley, Mass. HTD) Ih, 
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The Subjection of Torrents by Reforestation of 
Mountains.—IV. 
THE TORRENT OF RIOU-BOURDOUX. 


joes torrent, classed among the incurable ones, and famous 
for its devastations, was the most powerful of all those 
which raged in the French Alps. Starting from mountain 
crests at an altitude of 2,900 meters, it rushed into the Ubaye 
1,800 meters lower, after a course of three and a half miles 
with an average pitch of 30 to 100. Its catch-basin is 
rimmed with ridges of tertiary rock, and at an altitude of 
2,400 meters it enters the black Jurassic clays. Thus the Riou- 
Bourdoux, while yet near its source, rushes through deeply 
cut banks. It receives numerous affluents, most of which are 
justly entitled to be ranked as torrents already formidable. All 
these affluents flow between banks cut nearly perpendicularly 
to a depth sometimes of 100 meters, absolutely bare, bluish 
black in color and sinister in aspect. Fifteen years ago the 
Riou-Bourdoux was in full activity, steadily cutting under the 
foot of its banks and starting land-slides over enormous areas 
on both shores, which tended to join each other from oppo- 
site sides, but were quickly separated by the torrent, which, 
hollowing out its bed between them, carried into the valley 
prodigious quantities of material. 

The mouth of its ““channel of erosion” is found some 1,500 
meters above the Ubaye, where the torrent spreads out over 
an immense cone of débris, the base of which is crossed by 
the national road from Montpellier to Coni. The area of the 
cone, nearly 600 acres, presents a most desolate aspect, 
without a trace of vegetation. With each great storm the 
wash flows over the cone, spreading now over one side, and 
again over the other. The national road is only a trail across 
_ the débris, ceaselessly covered with débris, so that large sums 
are annually absorbed merely to keep it in passable condition. 
Such was the situation in 1875, at the time when the works of 
restoration were declared necessary for the public good. 

To-day the torrent is tamed, and, thanks to operations car- 
ried out along a definite line and with persistent energy, we 
are masters of the entire upper basin, where over 3,000 acres 
of restored forests occupy the degraded lands. The afflu- 
ents are corrected, the bed is rectified in the channel of ero- 
sion, and after next year the subdued torrent will flow like a 
peaceful brook through a definite bed prepared on its cone, 
leaving an area of 593 acres to be restored to agricultural use. 

In this instance especially was the suppression of the tor- 
rent a public benefit. It meant the rescue from certain ruin 
of the territory of an entire commune; the assured existence 
of a vigorous population on the frontier; the protection of a 
rich valley against deposits which are a destruction to arable 
lands, security to the threatened city of Barcelonette, and an 
open highway over the only road to France, an important 
point in connection with national defense in a notable part of 
the Alpine frontier. rare 

THE COMBE OF PEGUERE. 


The ravine opens out at an altitude of over 2,000 meters 
on the east side of the mountain which overlooks the 
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health resort of Cauterets. Long ago subdued by the 
vegetation which protected its catch-basin entirely, this gorge 
had again assumed activity, which increased as its basin was 
more and more denuded by the habitual passing of flocks of 
goats and sheep. 

In 1884 the danger became more serious; the security of 
the thermal springs of Ralliére and others was threatened, 
travel over the international road from France to Spain became 
dangerous, and the. safety of Cauterets seemed threatened. - 

The alarm among the people in the valley was great, and 
their authorized representatives hastened to lay their griev- 
ances before the Minister of Agriculture. 

The peak of Péguére, composed of granitic rock, presented 
this peculiarity, common in all the neighboring moun- 
tains of the same group, that on the crests the rock is broken 
in all directions, sometimes to very great depths. The walls 
of the ravine furnish a striking example of this ; they areformed 
of blocks of all dimensions, with sharp outlines produced 
by the dislocation of the primitive rock, and with deep crev- 
ices between them. They are surrounded by sandy earth and 
placed in a most threatening state of instability. The least 
disturbance, the action of gravity alone, may starta movement 
among these rocks, but water especially brings on the great 
disasters. In winter, it filters in abundance into innumerable 
fissures, congeals there, and splits the rock in every direction. 
In spring, with a sudden melting of snow or with heavy rains 
the sands which fill the spaces between the blocks are washed 
away by the waters, and, equilibrium once broken, the move- 
ment begins. The blocks thus started leap down the smooth 
steep slope, dashing themselves to pieces, and sometimes bom- 
barding the establishment of Ralliére or that of Mauhourat 
with their fragments. Such a destructive force tends to in- 
crease more and more, and would soon threaten the town 
of Cauterets if measures prompt and energetic enough to sub- 
due it were not taken. 

This state of affairs is shown in the report of the survey 
made in 1884 by the foresters called upon to undertake the 
work of suppression. It was stated in the first report that in 
dry times the sands flowed into the hollows of the valley like 
sand in an hour-glass ; the wind lifted it in clouds ; in times of 
rain it was borne away by the waters. There was no rest in 
this ravine; incessantly some pebble starting dislodged 
larger blocks, which, like avalanches, descended with a terri- 
ble crash, shivering the rocks which they struck, and tearing 
the earth and trees as they bounded along. 

The most intrepid mountaineers would only venture to cross 
the mouth of the Combe ona run, while into its depths they 
never thought of penetrating, so’ constant was the peril from 
falling rocks, which the slightest touch might dislodge. 

Of course no work could be done here during the bathing 
season, the operations were restricted to the first days of spring 
or the last days of autumn. The construction of a system of 
walls on such a steep slope was not practicable, on account of 
the expense which their great number and size would in- 
volve. 

The problem consisted essentially in retarding the motion 
of the more or less earthy sands, which keep the blocks in 
unstable equilibrium. Observation of the local climate, to- 
gether with the nature of the soil, furnished a very simple and 
economical plan of solution. The plan was: (1) To clear the 
slopes of all loose blocks whose fall seemed imminent; (2) To 
reclothe, as far as possible, all the sands with a mantle of 
vegetation formed by plats of grass, and to calk, so to speak, 
all the spaces between the rocks considered reasonably firm ; 
(3) To construct retaining walls of dry rock wherever the ac- 
cumulated rocks left no chance for the grass to support 
itself. 

This operation would leave no work of man visible except 
the retaining walls; the remainder would be transformed into 
a mountain sod, from which would emerge here and there 
portions of the protected rocks. 

The execution of the work was exceptionally difficult; the 
necessity of working in the Combe only at rare times in order 
to avoid all danger to the thousands of bathers at the springs 
below; the total absence of roads and paths in the steep 
slopes; the lack of workmen accustomed to the perils which 
were to be constantly faced ; the distance which it was neces- 
sary to transport sods; the danger from dropping the smallest 
stone in building the walls, lest it start an avalanche of rock; 
the lack of all shelter for the workmen; the difficulty of pro- 
curing water; constant dangers to the lives of the workmen— 
all these were discouraging conditions. But the workmen, 
following the example of their chiefs little by little, grew 
courageous and confident, and finally conquered all opposition. 

The result of the first five campaigns exceeds the most san- 
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guine hopes, and the Combe has been subdued without 
damage or accident. 
CONCLUSION. 


The problem offered by the laws of 1860 and 1882 is now 
solved. Facts have abundantly proved that the solution is 
neither long nor costly, and that it is only necessary to aid 
nature. by a series of small measures judiciously conceived 
and carried on with system and persistence. 

The 579 square miles of forests recently created in the 
three regions, whether by the state or by communities and in- 
dividuals, insure quiet for the future, and demonstrate by their 
vigorous growth how empty were the allegations of the poli- 
ticians, who in 1860 ridiculed the possibility of reforestation. 
The task, indeed, is hard and thankless. It is on the most 
desolate mountain-heights, or in the depths of gorges, which 
they alone penetrate, that the foresters do their work quietly, 
often in face of public indifference, or even the hostility of self- 
ish interests. 

I can recall no nobler mission than theirs. Surrell was right 
when he said: ‘‘I dare to predict that the usefulness and the 
grandeur of this work will one day be recognized, and that it 
will have a place of honor among the great enterprises which 
will signalize this epoch throughout all coming time.” 

[A series of heliographs were shown at the Paris Exposi- 
tion which vividly illustrated the magnitude and difficulty of 
the work of the French foresters in their campaigns against 
‘the torrents. Copies of many of these pictures have been 
exhibited at some of the meetings of the American Forestry 
Association, and some of them are now to be seen in the 
National Museum at Washington. Mr. Fernow, Chief of 
the Bureau of Forestry, has had plates made of some of 
them, and it is to be hoped that they will be published in 
a future Government report. On page 620 we give an 
illustration of a series of corrective works on the tor- 
rent of Grollaz, which will explain itself. The denudation 
of the mountains here was comparatively recent, and the 
Grollaz has only been a dangerous torrent in late years. 
In 1880 it had become a constant menace to the wagon- 
road between France and Italy and to the Mont Cenis 
Railroad, and at one time it seemed certain that the rail- 
road would have to be moved to the other side of the arc, 
to which the Grollaz is tributary. But the steep-banked, 
narrow gulch, through which vast quantities of mud and 
stones were carried after every rain, is now a broad open 
bed. Its steepness is all taken up by the falls of the dams, 
and it carries no waste into the valley below. When the 
banks are covered with forest, the torrent will be definitely 
extinct. Of course, only a small portion of the engineer- 
ing work can be seen in this picture, but the result of it all 
is, that not only are the road. and the railroad safe, but 
canals for irrigation have been dug from the different levels 
made by the dams, and the Grollaz is now enriching the 
very fields from which it had once driven their owners. 

We are indebted for the picture from which our illustra- 
tion is made to Mr. Gifford Pinchot.—Ep. ] 


Correspondence. 


In the Shore Towns of Massachusetts.—IV. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Marshfield formerly had a common. In earliest times 
it was the Training-field. The town ran a public road through 
it, and a religious society has a perpetual lease of a part of it 
as the site of its chapel. During recent years various persons 
have obtained permission to build horse-sheds on the rem- 
nants of the common, and there is not much of it left for 
future appropriation. Mr. Seth J. Ventress, who was born in 
this town, learned to lay brick and stone as they should be laid 
in structures that are to abide and endure, and he came to 
know more than anybody else about bakers’ ovens and how 
to build them. He had $40,000 when he came to die a few 
years ago, and left $10,000 in trust to build Ventress Memo- 
rial Hall here, within three-fourths of a mile of the meeting- 
house, for a town-hall and public library. Daniel Webster’s 
grave is in this town, and it is visited by thousands of the 
summer people. His birthplace, in the town of Franklin, 
New Hampshire, is not marked in any way. 

Kingston has no park or common, or rights on the shore. 
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Duxbury has a town-landing, perhaps two of them, not used. 
The Standish monument is here. It stands on the slope of a 
hill, because the top, the right place for it, could not be bought 
for this purpose. The Monument Association owns a small 
area around its base. It should be considerably extended and 
improved, and made a convenient and attractive place of re- 
sort for great numbers of people. This region is full of inter- 
esting local history and historic places. 

Plymouth keeps its old Training-green, or some of it, ascant 
acre now. There is a tract of perhaps five acres around the 
great statue of Faith, and a small area about the celebrated 
Rock, down by the water-side. Coles Hill, where a few of the 
first burials were made, is a small, steep hill-slope just above 
the Rock, and is used as a park or place for seats for those 
who wish to contemplate the Rock and enjoy the view of the 
water. Burial Hill, five or six acres, is practically a park, and 
has many visitors. There are few interments now. 

The great possession of Plymouth is Morton Park, 150 acres 
of unsurpassable woods, lying along the shores of Billington 
Sea. It has been described in your pages in more graceful 
prose than my pen can write. Mr. Morton seems to know 
every tree and every inequality of surface in the park. The 
city ought in time to own the shore lands entirely around Bil- 
lington Sea. Plymouth is avery large town. It is eighteen 
miles across it, from the Kingston line to that of Sandwich. 
This great region is mostly woods, and is well watered. People 
say that a man can camp by a different lake every day in tk 
year in this town, but I did not have time to camp by all ’ 
lakes or to count them. Itis an enchanting region for su 
mer residence, and people are finding it out in increasir 
numbers. There will be thousands of summer dwellers 
these beautiful lakes in a few years. Every acre outsid 
Morton Park is a private holding. Intelligent men here 
that the permanent reservation of a strip of woods on eav 
side of the public roads would greatly improve them. As 
much of the land is valued at twenty-five cents an acre for 
taxation, it would probably not be difficult to make a public 
holding of a belt a few rods wide on each side of all the prin- 
cipal public roads. This would give to great reaches of coun- 
try much of the aspect and character of a park. 

The method of keeping the public records of the town has 
been brought to a wonderful degree of accuracy and conve- 
nience. To the student of civilization these records are among 
the chief attractions of the place. The Pilgrim Society has an 
interesting collection of furniture, implements and other arti- 
cles used by the early inhabitants. It is a valuable instrument 
for awakening and fostering interest in local history, and in- 
fluences working to this end are much needed in the shore 
towns. 

Sandwich has no town holding of any kind for a place of 
public resort. The Sandwich Glass Company had a small 
common near the glassworks, with large trees and seats for 
the operatives. It was a pleasant and valuable resting-place 
for them, but the company has gone out of business and the 
common is uncared for. There isa piece of remarkably in- 
teresting scenery near the road from Sandwich to Mashpee. 
It is a vast wooded hollow, or deep valley, which happens to 
have just the right proportions to be impressive. 
be defended from forest-fires, and its sylvan beauty perpetu- 
ated. There is no place of public resort in Bourne, and the 
boys of this town say they have no right to meet anywhere 
out-of-doors for athletic exercises, amusement or mutual im- 
provement. Playing ball along the public highway causes 


_ complaint and is dangerous to persons passing, and if the boys 


assemble in a field or pasture they are warned away as tres- 
passers. The boys think there should be a Town Field, or 
public playground, and some of the leading citizens take the 
same view of the matter. Intelligent men here feel much in- 
terest in the law relative to preserving ornamental and shade 
trees on the highways of the state. It is Chapter 196 of the 
Acts of 1890. The people here say their roads would be much 
better if the trees along the road-sides were left standing ; that 
the highways are often injured, and all their beauty is de- 
stroyed by widening them unnecessarily ; and that when they 
are straightened, and the old curving lines are abandoned, the 
scenic interest and value of the region is impaired, and the 
drives are rendered unattractive. Halfway between Buzzard’s 
Bay Station and Bourne are the remains of an old trading- 
post, which was established here in 1627. The old cellar-pit 
and its walls are still, to a great extent, unchanged, but the 
land has been sold recently, and is likely to be improved, and 
this interesting monument of early commercial activity will 
probably soon be destroyed. 

There has been considerablesuccesstful tree-planting in Barn- 
stable, I walked about a piece of woodland which was planted 
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by its present owner, and which has long yielded valuable 
annual crops of timber for fuel and other purposes. It be- 
gins to look really forest-like. The Pitch Pine (Pinus rigida) 
is the tree which has been chiefly planted in this region. 
There are no considerable public holdings for places of re- 
sort in Barnstable. Old citizens say the town formerly held 
several hundred acres of town or common land, but that 
these tracts were seized by various persons who lived on 
them till they gained title by occupancy. 

Yarmouth had, in earliest times, a little reserve, orcommon 
field of clay for making brick for the people. It was much 
used long ago, but not in recent years. A few years ago the 
town voted to fill it in and fence it, and it is now a pretty 
bit of common, with trees and grass, perhaps an acre in ex- 
tent. There was formerly a town-landing on Bass River, but 
it was sold a few years ago. In early days Yarmouth granted 
portions of her common lands to various persons who were 
to retain these holdings as long as they “improved,” that is, 
used them. These titles were not intended to be transfer- 
able to other citizens, but to revert to the town if the first 
holders should leave the lands. But the persons to whom 
the grants were made sold their rights, or claims, to others, 
who transferred them in turn, and the town’s title was ig- 
nored. The town appointed a committee of lawyers and 
others to inquire into the matter. They reported that it did 
‘ot appear to be worth while for the town to undertake to 

“assert title to these lands. Bass River, between Yarmouth 

1 Dennis, yielded $600 to each town, last year, from the sale 

the right to the herring fishery. 

Dennis is a beautiful town, full of quiet, satisfying scenery. 

w a Cedar-swamp here, with unusually large timber. The 
1 Whaling Ground” on the shore is an interesting town- 
ding. The editor of the Aegzster, in Yarmouth, who has 
«remarkable knowledge of the local history of the region, 
told me that the Old Whaling Ground belongs jointly to the 
towns of Dennis and Yarmouth, as it was a common, or town, 
possession when the two towns were one. There isa very old 
Indian burying-ground on the shore of Scargo Lake, in 
Dennis, about an acre in extent. The town fenced it last 
year. The title is in the two towns, Dennis and Yarmouth. 
The Indians buried here were of the Nobscusset tribe. There 
is no park or common in Dennis belonging to the town. An 
acre or more around Liberty Hall, owned by an association, 
is called the Park. It is not, at present, much used or cared 
for. 

There is a pretty little circular green near the church in 
Brewster, which belongs to the parish, and is, possibly, a frag- 
ment of the ancient Training-field. There is a town-landing on 
Cape Cod Bay, perhaps 200 feet of shore-line, at the end of a 
street. The town owns a herring or alewife brook, and ap- 
points an alewife committee at the annual town meeting to 
catch the fish and dispose of them. Formerly the fish were 
abundant, and the town would often have 300 barrels of ale- 
wives a year. A family of eight persons would then have a 
right to a barrel of fish, and could buy more at thirty or forty 
cents a barrel. The committee now sells the fish to anybody 
who wants them. The gross catch is small of late years, not 
worth more than $100 usually. The population is decreasing, 
but it is likely soon to receive considerable annual reinforce- 
ments of summer inhabitants. 

There is a green of perhaps an acre and a half in front of 
Pine Grove Seminary, in Harwich, the gift of Mr. Sidney 
Brooks, principal, and former owner. The town owns Her- 
ring River, from Long Pond to the ocean, about six miles, 
and has recently soid the fishing right for five years for $615 a 
year. Three citizens bought it to enable them to control the 
water for the benefit of their Cranberry-fields. Some of the 
people wish the town to sell the public fishing right once for 
all, finally and entirely—that is, to relinquish and extinguish 
this particular holding. There are many fine trees along the 
streets in the villages of this town. 

Chatham appears to be the most easterly point in the state. 
There is no common or park. The town probably has a right 
in the long beach, but it has not asserted it lately. The 
marsh-hay was formerly sold by the town every year. There 
is a very old cemetery; the title is in the town. It has not 
been very well cared for. Some valuable materials for local 
history have been lost by the deaths of several old inhabitants 
within a few years. Champlain was here in 1606, I believe, 
and had some rough experience. He broke his rudder, prob- 
ably on Pollock Rip, and found it difficult to make a land- 
ing. The Indians helped him, but afterward he had a fight with 
them, and two of his men were killed. He called the place 
Port Fortune, and set up a cross on the shore. Some of the 
people here know the place, approximately at least, and it 
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would be well to mark it in some way The shore region 
here is interesting and attractive, and the.summer people are 
crowding in. The depth of the water along this part of the 
coast is constantly changing, and the wariest navigators meet 
surprises. One of the great chart-makers of the world lives 
here, and his fame is known in all littoral countries. 

F. B. Harrison. 


Boston, Mass. 


An Indian Orchard. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—When the whites settled in Oneida County, in the cen- 
tre of New York state, they found there an Apple-orchard 
owned by the Tuscaroras. It was long known as the “Old 
Indian Orchard.” The trees were set without the least con- 
sideration of order, and they numbered several hundred. The 
sorts were varied, and did not correspond to the cultivated 
fruits, but were evidently seedlings from those in cultivation. 
We have now at least one of these, known as the ‘Indian 
Rareripe,” grafted about the state. It is a large, excellent, 
handsome, early-autumn Apple. It was the best mid-early 
fruit we had before the advent of Porter and Gravenstein and 
Strawberry. Whether other sorts from this source are still 
propagated I cannot say. 

The Tuscaroras reported that the orchard was on their 
land when they came from the south to join the Iroquois 
League. This is possible, but not probable. It was certainly 
planted somewhere near 1715 or 1720, when they reached their’ 
northern home. They had come into close contact with the 
whites in Carolina and Virginia ; and it is most likely that they ~ 
obtained the seeds of them and brought them north and planted 
as soon as theyreached here. At any rate, the Indian. orchard 
and the arrival of the Tuscaroras are two events that closely 
coincide. Had the orchard been planted by the Indians al- 
ready here, it is unaccountable that they did not have more 
such plantations. But the Kirkland orchard, of which I own 
the remnant, planted in 1791, was the only other plantation of 
Apple-trees in central New York in the last century. 

Were the Indians in any sense horticulturists? We have 
been compelled lately to give over our early classification of 
them as strictly hunters and fishers. They were fond of agri- 
culture. The Mohicans and Iroquois, as well as the southern 
tribes of Cherokees and Choctaws, were accustomed to raise 
large fields of Potatoes, Maize, Tobacco, Pumpkins and Squash. 
Those who lived far enough southward cultivated Cotton, 
which they wove for clothing. It was an article of traffic, as 
well as Tobacco and Corn. Not having suitable tools, they 
adopted the plan of burning over a tract of land and using it 
foragarden. This was sufficient preparation for Corn, vines 
and Tobacco, but would have been valueless for the European 
grains. 

The fruits repeatedly spoken of by the early visitors and 
colonists are Strawberries, Mulberries, Raspberries; but all 
these are mentioned invariably as growing wild. This is not 
to be wondered at, when we remember that our own people 
did not to any extent cultivate the Strawberry and Raspberry 
until toward the middle of the present century. Fifty years 
ago we relied for these and for Grapes almost wholly on wild 
vines. In Brown’s ‘Genesis of the United States” will be 
found letter after letter going over the fruits with which the 
Indians regaled their visitors, or enumeratiag those found on 
the river-banks and in the villages. Invariably all fruits are 
spoken of as wild. This admirable work carries us into direct 
contact with original documents. Bancroft, in his “ Native 
Tribes of the Pacific Coast,” makes it clear that the western 
Indians also were entirely deficient in the arts of horticulture. 
Fruits of the Rose family were always wild. So we come very 
certainly to the conclusion that our Indian orchard came from 
seed procured from the whites, and was not the result of arti- 
ficial improvements, or of selection of a natural sort fostered 
and taken advantage of by the aborigines. Such other or- 
chards as were found in the west were of a date not anterior 
to 1700, and were the result of proximity to white people. 
The Wild Apple of America has not been the parent of any 
of our choice fruits ; but we can invariably trace all our choice 
stock back to a parentage from Europe. The earliest imported 
seed was of Pippin, Pearmain, Bellefleur, Gillfleur and Swaar, 
and the blood of this early parentage can be traced in all the 
best fruits we now cultivate. The Spy, Wagener, Jonathan, 
Spitzenberg, Fameuse, Rhode Island Greening, Newtown Pip- 
pin are children or grandchildren of the well-known imported 
roots. Most of our early orchards were from imported seeds. 

It seems clear that we have not given the Indians sufficient 
credit as land-tillers, but yet we cannot compliment them with 
any truth as horticulturists. Still, the fact that the Indians pre- 
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ceded the whites with their own rude arts of fruit-growing is 
interesting. The first orchard planted by the Six Nations, 
probably by the Sixth Nation, or Tuscaroras, anticipated the 
work of missionary Kirkland by about seventy-five years. 
The chief matter of lament is that we have not more minute 
records of the trees, the apples and the uses made of them. 
But we have at least one sort, and it should be kept as a his- 
toric landmark. If others have data either to corroborate or 
add to controvert my opinion, I shall be glad to knowit. I 
believe no tree of the original Indian orchard remains. I hope 
to sustain in life one or more of the trees planted by Kirkland 
until the close of this century. That will make them one hun- 
dred and nine or ten years old. 

Those who know the abundance of rich berries in all wild 
sections will not wonder that the Indians never saw any ad- 
vantage in growing them in gardens. The Plum was their 
best large fruit, and was enormously abundant on all the river- 
banks and forest-edges. 


Clinton, N. Y. E. P. Powell. 


Notes. 


Dandelions are blooming to-day on many of the lawns in 
this city and its suburbs. : 


In his Plantes Potagéres, M. Vilmorin figures sixty-six va- 
rieties of wheat with clearly distinguishable charcteristics ; 
but in the Agricultural Museum at Poppelsdorf, in Germany, 
no less than six hundred varieties are exhibited. 


Mr. A. H. Church, in his ‘‘ Food-grains of India,” says that 
the millets constitute a more important crop in India than 
either rice or wheat and are grown more extensively, being 
raised from Madras, in the south, to Rajputana, in the north, 
occupying, in all, about 30,000,000 acres. 


California during the year just closing has produced a more 
valuable crop of fruitsand vegetables than in any previous one. 
Some of the statistics of shipments are 30,000,000 pounds of 
oranges and 78,000,000 pounds of other green fruits, 72,000,000 
pounds of dried fruits, 47,000,000 pounds of raisins and 78,000,- 
ooo pounds of canned goods. 


Fruit-culture, which is now a very important industry in 
Bohemia, is said to have been first practiced there on a very 
large scale at the beginning of the present cenfury by French 
immigrants who had been driven from their homes by the Rev- 
olution. The results of their industry and their love of natural 
beauty are also to be traced in many of the parks which adorn 
Bohemian towns. 


Colonel Pearson has expressed a fear, in an article prepared 
for this paper, that the copper mixtures used as fungicides 
may have a deleterious influence on the soil. Mr. Frank T. 
Shutt, chemist of the Dominion Experimental Farm, writes to 
the Canadian Horticulturist that the copper which reaches the 
ground from properly conducted spraying is so minute in 
quantity and insoluble in nature that no fear need be enter- 
tained that it will poison vegetation. 


At a recent exhibition of the Royal Horticultural Society 
Baron Schroeder showed a two-flowered plant of the beautiful 
Cypripedium insigne, var. Sandere, which was unanimously 
awarded a first-class certificate. It differs from all other varie- 
ties of C. insigne (of which we have about twenty named) in 
having flowers of a uniform shining, soft yellow color, without 
spots anywhere, while the upper part of the dorsal sepal is 
pure white. We may look upon this as the nearest approach 
to an albino Cypripedium yet discovered. 


One of the most famous and fatal poisons used in Japan, 
according to the /i/and Printer, is obtained from the Bamboo. 
The young shoots of the cane, when they first push through 
the ground, are covered with fine, brownish hairs, which, 
under the microscope, appear to be bayonet-like spikes of 
crystals of silex, infinitely sharp and hollow. Small quantities 
of these hairs, administered daily in the food, bring on ulcera- 
tion of the whole alimentary canal, simulating malignant dys- 
entery, which eventually causes death. 


In a paper prepared for the American Pomological Society, 
Professor Massey says that throughout all the coast region and 
the lower part of the Oak belt of North Carolina, the Fig pro- 
duces good crops with literally no cultivation. Some attempts 
are now being made to raise figs for commercial purposes. 
In Halifax County one grower last year marketed his crop, 
from five acres of Figs, in a fresh state in strawberry-boxes, | 
and realized a very profitable return. With modern facilities 
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for canning and evaporating, there is no reason why Fig-cul- 
ee cae be made profitable in all the coast region of North 
arolina. 


The San Francisco correspondent of the New York 7ribune 
recently wrote: ‘ Allen Kelly, who has just returned from an 
inspection of the forests of the Sierra Nevada, declares that 
the only way for the Government to save the timber-lands 
from destruction is to withhold all mountain timber-lands now 
unsold and make a series of reservations from Shasta to the 
new Sequoia Park. All the high Sierras about the Yosemite 
must be reserved soon or the timber will be ruined. As it is, 
the timber is becoming so thin on these high plateaus about 
the Yosemite that the snow melts rapidly, and most of the 
water-falls in the famous valley are dry by midsummer.” 


As an illustration of the general law under which nature 
seems to avoid hybridizing, Professor Bailey cites the instance 
of the great genus Carex or Sedge, which occurs in great 
numbers and many species in almost every locality in New 
England, and in which the species are particularly adapted to 
intercrossing by the character of their inflorescence. Even 
between species of this genus but few undoubted hybrids 
occur. Among 167 species and prominent varieties inhabit- 
ing the north-eastern states, there are only nine hybrids re- 
corded, and all of them are rare or local, some of them having 
been collected but once. Species of remarkable similarity 
may grow side by side for years, even intertangled in the 
same clump, and yet produce no hybrid. Z 


Writing of Haidarabad, the capital of the Nizam’s dominions 
in the Dekhan, in southern India, Bishop Hurst says, in his 
recently published “Indika”: ‘“‘The garden of the Nizam is 
public. . . . I never tired of wandering through its labyrinths 
enjoying its delightful fragrance, and examining the endless 
variety of its plants. Every art which these cultivators of 
flowers in India have arrived at by the experience of centuries 
is here employed, by rich designs in colors, by succession of 
flowering shrubs, and by a happy combination of large shrubs 
and the smaller plants. All the more delicate plants are in 
pots, and need to be watered every day. There are six mil- 
lions of potted plants alone, to say nothing of the multitude of 
larger ones.” 


According to the Pittsburgh Dispatch, Mr. Arras, an engi- 
neer in the Government service, states ‘‘ that the beginning of 
the end has come, so far as the White Oak in Pennsylvania is 
concerned. The Governmentlately gave a contract in this city 
for some square White Oak timber, of a size that a dozen years 
ago could have been found in the hard-lumber yards hereabout 
in an hour's time. After a persistent search the contractor 
threw up his contract, stating that he could not fill it. It was 
then given to another and, at the end of a fortnight, he re- 
ported that he had secured all but two pieces, and that they 
were not to be had. Mr. Arras then got the order modified, 
and, as changed, it was filled, after all the log-rafts lying in the 
river had been inspected.” 


To a correspondent who inquires which are the best varie- 
ties of the Carnation to use as house-plants, we would say that 
there are no varieties which can be classed among good win- 
dow-plants. The Carnation is nearly hardy, and it loves pure 
air and a cool temperature too well to be a successful window- 
plant in the ordinary sense of the term. A temperature no 
higher than fifty-five degrees is best suited to it at night, and 
this is cooler than most living-rooms in American houses. 
The atmosphere is too dry for the healthy development of 
many plants, and as the Carnation especially rebels against 
such surroundings, other plants had better be selected. Of 
course, where there is a Sunny window in a cool, weil-aired 
room, some Chrysanthemums will do fairly well. 


Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant sends some interesting extracts 
from a translation from an Arabic treatise on agriculture and 
horticulture, which was published in the twelfth century in 
Seville. From these extracts it appears that in Moorish Spain 
as early as the twelfth century, of cucurbitous plants alone there 
were cultivated Cucumbers, Melons, Water Melons, Gourds 
and Benincasa for food, and the Colocynth was grown for 
medical purposes. The Pumpkin had not yet appeared. 
They show also that many varieties of each of these plants 
were in ordinary use, and these varieties are carefully de- 
scribed. In the cultural direction it is said that if the seeds of 
the Melon and Cucumber are soaked in honey the fruit will be 
of a sweet and pure savor; if in vinegar, in a certain way they 
become acid. If Cucumber-seed is soaked in fresh milk the 
fruit will become sweet. It may be added that this opinion is 
found also in Latin authors. 
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